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Academy.  R.  L.  BiNYON. 


AT  MOONRISE. 

How  hushed  and  quiet  the  gaunt  poplars 
spring 
Beside  the  lake, 
Where  the  song-weary  thrush,  head  under 
wing. 
Is  nestling  half  awake  I 

The  warm  grey  lights  of  evening  linger  there. 

Or  gently  pass 
Along  the  dappled  water,  and  the  air 

No  voice  nor  music  has. 

Low  on  the  night's  marge  yonder,  a  big  moon. 

Cleaving  the  blue. 
Comes  up  and  silvers  the  broad  shades  which 
soon 

The  bats  flit  darkly  through. 

And  visions,  bom  of  fancy  and  the  night. 

Glide  to  and  fro, 
Move  with  dream-feet  amid  the  solemn  light. 

And  softly  come  and  go. 

Across  the  moor — else  silent  over  earth 

And  sky's  wide  range  — 
Steals  the  low  laughter  of  two  lovers'  mirth : 

How  sweet  it  sounds,  yet  strange  1 

Sidney  A.  Alexander. 

Eoslish  niustreted 


CARMEN  MYSTICUM. 

Dear  Lord,  since  thou  didst  make  the  earth. 
Thou  mad'st  it  not  for  grief,  but  mirth ; 

Therefore  will  I  be  glad, 

And  let  who  will  be  sad. 

For  if  I  load  my  life  with  care. 
What  profits  me  the  buxom  air. 

And  what  the  sweet  birds'  choir 

Or  heaven's  azure  fire  ? 

But  if  I  cannot  choose  but  weep, 
Weeping  Til  think  I  do  but  sleep, 

Tin  thou  shalt  bid  me  wake 

And  triumph  for  thy  sake. 

Lord,  as  'tis  thine  eternal  slate 
With  joy  undimmed  to  contemplate 

The  world  that  thou  hast  wrought 

As  mirror  for  thy  thought. 

So  every  morning  I  would  rise. 
And  ofiter  thee  tor  sacrifice 

A  spirit  bright  and  clear 

As  the  wide  atmosphere. 

For,  Lord,  since  all  is  well  with  thee, 
It  cannot  well  be  ill  with  me. 
Spectator. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

(After  the  picture  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  exhibited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.) 

Not  here.    Oh,  Death  1  not  here. 

Is  there  no  other  flower  for  thee  to  take  ? 

All  the  fair  world  is  thine,  and  for  its  sake, 

Oh,  come  not  here  1 
Sec  how  I  bow  myself  before  thy  might  — 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  but  leave  this  heart  to 

me. 
Then  will  I  deck  thee  with  a  garland  bright. 
And  freely  give  my  sweetest  dreams  to  thee  — 
Whisper  such  loveliness  into  thine  ear 
That  thou  shalt  wish  each  day  to  be  a  night ; 

But  come  not  here. 

Thou  canst  not  come  —  I  will  not  let  thee  pass. 
Thou  shalt  not  conquer  me.     Alas  1  alas  1 
Think  not  of  what  I  said  —  I  meant  it  not 
I  know  I  cannot  stay  thee,  if  the  lot 
Is  cast.     Still,  let  this  one  heart  live. 
And  I  will  give  thee  all  I  have  to  give. 
Ah  me  1     I  may  not  die.     With  sorrow  wild. 
Good  Death,  have  pity  on  a  little  child ; 
Oh,  come  not  here  I 

Death  gently  thrust  the  weeping  child  aside ; 
But  as  he  slowly  passed  towards  the  room, 
Like  diamond  flashing  rose-red  in  the  gloom. 

Glistened  a  tear  not  even  Death  could  hide : 
He  entered  in. 
Macaaine  of  Art.  EDWARD  F.  STRANGE. 
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THE    LIFE   AND    LETTERS    OF   CHARLES 

DARWIN. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  was  placed 
even  during  his  lifetime  among  those  of 
the  few  great  leaders  who  stand  forth  for 
all  time  as  the  creative  spirits  who  have 
founded  and  legislated  for  the  realm  of 
science.  It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  full  value  and  e£Eect  of  his 
work.  The  din  of  controversy  that  rose 
around  him  has  hardly  yet  died  down, 
and  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  he  pro- 
pounded is  extending  into  so  many  remote 
departments  of  human  inquiry,  that  a  gen- 
eration or  two  may  require  to  pass  away 
before  his  true  place  in  the  history  of 
thought  can  be  definitely  fixed.  But  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  his 
proud  pre-eminence  is  not  likely  ever  to 
be  called  in  question.  He  is  enrolled 
among  dU  majorum  gentium^  and  there 
he  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  ages. 
When  he  was  laid  beside  the  illustrious 
dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  arose 
Isur  and  wide  a  lamentation  as  of  personal 
bereavement  Thousands  of  mourners 
who  had  never  seen  him,  who  knew  only 
his  writings,  and  judged  of  the  gentleness 
and  courtesy  of  his  nature  from  these  and 
from  such  hearsay  reports  as  passed  out- 
wards from  the  privacy  of  his  country 
home,  grieved  as  for  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  It  Is  remarkable  that  probably 
no  scientific  man  of  his  day  was  personally 
less  familiar  to  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  seemed  to  shun  all  the 
usual  modes  of  contact  with  them.  His 
weak  health,  domestic  habits,  and  absorb- 
ing work  kept  him  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  quiet  home.  His  face  was  seldom  to 
be  seen  at  the  meetings  of  scientific  socie- 
ties, or  at  those  gatherings  where  the 
discoveries  of  science  are  expounded  to 
more  popular  audiences.  He  shrank  from 
public  controversy,  although  no  man  was 
ever  more  vigorously  attacked  and  more 
completely  misrepresented.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  died  the  affectionate  regret  that 
followed  him  to  the  grave  came  not  alone 
from  his  own  personal  friends,  but  from 
thousands  of  sympathetic  mourners  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  had  never  seen  or 


known  him.  Men  had  ample  material  for 
judging  of  his  work,  and  in  the  end  had 
given  their  judgment  with  general  acclaim. 
Of  the  man  himself,  however,  they  could 
know  but  little,  yet  enough  of  his  character 
shone  forth  in  his  work  to  indicate  its  ten- 
derness and  goodness.  Men  instinctively 
felt  him  to  be  in  every  way  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  whose  removal 
froni  the  living  world  leaves  mankind 
poorer  in  moral  worth  as  well  as  in  intel- 
lect. So  widespread  has  been  this  con- 
viction, that  the  story  of  his  life  has  been 
eagerly  longed  for.  It  would  contain  no 
eventful  incidents,  but  it  would  reveal  the 
man  as  he  was,  and  show  the  method  of 
his  working  and  the  secret  of  his  great- 
ness. 

At  last,  five  years  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  the  long-expected  memoir  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  task  of  preparing  it 
was  undertaken  by  his  son,  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin,  who,  having  for  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  father's  life  acted  as  his 
assistant,  was  specially  qualified  to  put 
the  world  in  possession  of  a  true  picture 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  great  naturalist 
Most  biographies  are  too  long,  but  in  the 
present  case  the  three  goodly  volumes 
will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  page  too 
much.  The  narrative  is  absorbingly  in- 
teresting from  first  to  last.  The  editor, 
with  excellent  judgment,  allows  Darwin 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  his  own 
story  in  a  series  of  delightful  letters,  which 
bring  us  into  the  very  presence  of  the 
earnest  student  and  enthusiastic  explorer 
of  nature. 

Charles  Darwin  came  of  a  family  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  settled  on  the  northern 
borders  of  Lincolnshire.  Several  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  men  of  literary  taste 
and  scientific  culture,  the  most  noted  of 
them  being  his  grandfather,  Erasmus 
Darwin,  the  poet  and  philosopher.  His 
father  was  a  medical  man  in  large  practice 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  his  mother,  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of  Etruria.  Some 
interesting  reminiscences  are  given  of  the 
father,  who  must  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
common strength  of  character.  He  left  a 
large  fortune,  and  thus  provided  for  the 
career  which  his  son  was  destined  to  fulfil. 
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Of  his  own  early  life  and  later  years, 
Darwin  has  left  a  slight  but  most  interest- 
ing sketch  in  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment, written  late  in  life  for  his  children, 
and  without  any  idea  of  its  ever  being 
published.  From  this  outline  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
1 2th  of  February,  1809.  Shortly  before 
his  mother's  death,  in  1817,  hewas  sent, 
when  eight  years  old,  to  a  day-school  in 
his  native  town.  But  even  in  the  period 
of  childhood  he  had  chosen  the  favorite 
occupation  of  his  life ;  "  my  taste  for  nat- 
ural history,"  de  says,  "and  more  espe- 
cially for  collecting,  was  well  developed. 
I  tried  to  make  out  the  names  of  plants, 
and  collected  all  sorts  of  things  —  shells, 
seals,  franks,  coins,  and  minerals.  The 
passion  for  collecting  which  leads  a  man 
to  be  a  systematic  naturalist,  a  virtuoso, 
or  a  miser,  was  very  strong  in  me,  and 
was  clearly  innate,  as  none  of  my  sisters 
or  brothers  ever  had  this  taste."  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  was  "in  many 
ways  a  naughty  boy."  But  there  must 
have  been  so  much  fun  and  kindhearted- 
ness  in  his  transgressions,  that  neither 
parents  nor  teachers  could  have  been  very 
seriously  offended  by  his  pranks.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  said  to  a  boy  who 
would  gravely  pretend  to  a  schoolfellow 
that  he  could  produce  variously  tinted 
flowers  by  watering  them  with  colored 
fluids,  or  who  gathered  a  quantity  of  fruit 
from  his  father's  trees,  hid  it  in  the  shrub- 
bery, and  then  ran  off  to  announce  his 
discovery  of  a  robbery ;  or  who,  after  beat- 
ing a  puppy,  felt  such  remorse  that  the 
memory  of  the  act  lay  heavy  on  his  con- 
science and  remained  with  him  to  old  age  ? 
In  1 818  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Butler 
in  Shrewsbury  School,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  stay  for  seven  years  until  1825, 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  con- 
fesses that  the  classical  training  at  that 
seminary  was  useless  to  him,  and  that  the 
school  as  a  means  of  education  was,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  simply  a  blank. 
Verse-making,  and  learning  by  heart  so 
many  lines  of  Latin  or  Greek,  seem  to 
have  been  the  occupations  of  school  that 
specially  dwelt  in  his  memory,  the  sole 
pleasure  he  could  recall  being  the  reading 
of  some  of  Horace's  odes.    He  describes, 


however,  the  intense  satisfaction  with 
which  he  followed  the  clear  geometrical 
proofs  of  Euclid,  and  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  sitting  for  hours  in  an  old  window  of 
the  school  reading  Shakespeare.  He  made 
acquaintance,  too,  with  the  poetry  of 
Thomson,  Byron,  and  Scott,  but  he  con- 
fesses that  in  later  life,  to  his  great  regret, 
he  lost  all  pleasure  from  poetry  of  any 
kind,  even  from  Shakespeare. 

The  first  book  that  excited  in  him  a 
wish  to  travel  was  a  copy  of  the  "  Won- 
ders of  the  World,"  in  the  possession  of 
a  schoolfellow,  which  he  read  with  some 
critical  discrimination,  for  he  used  to  dis- 
pute with  other  boys  about  the  veracity  of 
its  statements.  Nothing  in  the  school 
life  could  daunt  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history.  He  continued  to  be  a 
collector,  and  began  to  show  himself  an 
attentive  observer  of  insects  and  birds. 
White's  "  Selborne,"  which  has  started  so 
many  naturalists  on  their  career,  stimu- 
lated his  zeal,  and  he  became  so  fond  of 
birds  as  to  wonder  in  his  mind  why  every 
gentleman  did  not  become  an  ornitholo- 
gist. Nor  were  his  interests  confined  to 
the  biological  departments  of  nature. 
With  his  brother,  who  had  made  a  labora- 
tory in  the  garden  tool-house,  he  worked 
hard  at  chemistry,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  meaning  of  experimental 
research.  These  extra-scholastic  pursuits, 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  the  best 
part  of  his  education  at  school,  came  some- 
how to  be  talked  of  by  his  companions, 
who  consequently  nicknamed  him  "  Gas  ; " 
and  Dr.  Butler,  when  he  heard  of  them, 
rebuked  the  young  philosopher  for  "  wast- 
ing time  on  such  useless  subjects,"  and 
called  him  a  poco  curante.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  his  father  that  further  attendance 
at  Shrewsbury  School  would  not  advance 
young  Darwin's  education,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  in  1825,  when  he  was  a 
little  over  sixteen  years  old,  to  join  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  attending  the  medi- 
cal classes  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  begin  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  qualify  himself  for 
that  profession;  but  he  had  already  dis- 
covered that  a  sufficient  competence  would 
eventually  come  to  him  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  some  comfort  and  independence. 
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So  he  went  to  the  lectures  with  no  very 
strong  determination  to  get  from  them  as 
much  good  as  if  he  knew  that  his  living 
was  to  depend  on  his  success.  He  found 
them  "intolerably  dull/'  and  records  in 
maturer  years  his  deliberate  conviction 
that  **  there  are  no  advantages,  and  many 
disadvantages,  in  lectures  compared  with 
reading."  That  he  did  not  conquer  his 
repugnance  to  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
particular  is  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider how  strong  already  was  his  love  of 
biology,  and  how  wholly  it  dominated  his 
later  life.  Tenderness  of  nature  seems  to 
have  had  much  to  do  with  his  repugnance. 
He  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  suffering; 
the  cases  in  the  clinical  wards  of  the  in- 
firmary distressed  him,  and  after  bringing 
himself  to  attend  for  the  first  time  the 
operating  theatre,  he  rushed  away  before 
the  operations  were  completed,  and  never 
went  back.  But  he  afterwards  came  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  his 
life  that  he  had  not  been  urged  to  conquer 
his  disgust  and  make  himself  practically 
familiar  with  the  details  of  human  anat- 
omy. It  is  curious,  too,  to  learn  with 
what  aversion  he  regarded  the  instructions 
of  the  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university.  Jameson  could  certainly  kin- 
dle, or  at  least  stimulate,  enthusiasm  in 
some  young  souls,  as  the  brilliant  band  of 
naturalists  trained  under  him  in  Edward 
Forbes's  time  sufficiently  proves.  But  to 
others  he  undoubtedly  was,  what  Darwin 
describes  him,  "incredibly  dull."  If  the 
professorial  teaching  was  defective,  how- 
ever, the  loss  seems  to  have  been  in  good 
measure  made  up  by  the  companionship 
of  fellow-students  of  kindred  tastes,  with 
whom  the  future  naturalist  explored  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  Collecting 
animals  from  the  tidal  pools  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth,  and  accompanying  the  New- 
haven  fishermen  in  their  dredging  voyages 
for  oysters,  he  found  plenty  of  material 
for  study,  and  employed  himself  in  dis- 
secting as  well  as  he  could.  In  the  course 
of  these  observations  he  made  his  first 
recorded  discovery,  which  was  "that  the 
so-called  ova  of  Flustra  had  the  power  of 
independent  movement  by  means  of  cilia, 
and  were,  in  fact,  larvse."  As  a  part  of 
his  love  of  nature  and  out-of-door  employ- 


ments, he  became  an  ardent  sportsman, 
rose  even  long  before  day,  in  order  to 
reach  the  ground  betimes,  and  went  to 
bed  with  his  shooting-boots  placed  open 
close  beside  him,  that  not  a  moment  might 
be  lost  in  getting  into  them. 

When  two  sessions  had  been  passed  at 
Edinburgh  and  no  great  zeal  appeared  for 
the  medical  profession,  Darwin's  father 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a 
clergyman,  for  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  the  young  student  should  be  allowed 
to  turn  into  an  idle  sporting  man,  as  he 
bade  fair  to  do.  After  some  time  given 
to  reflection  on  this  momentous  change  in 
his  career,  Darwin,  who  "did  not  then  in 
the  least  doubt  the  strict  and  literal  truth 
of  every  word  in  the  Bible,"  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  Many  years  afterwards,  when 
he  had  risen  to  fame,  and  his  photograph 
was  the  subject  of  public  discussion  at 
a  German  psychological  society,  he  was 
declared  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  have 
"  the  bump  of  reverence  developed  enough 
for  ten  priests."  So  that  in  one  respect, 
as  he  says  of  himself,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
be  a  clergyman.  In  another  and  more 
serious  qualification,  however,  he  found 
himself  lamentably  and  almost  incredibly 
deficient.  If  his  two  years  at  Edinburgh 
had  not  added  much  to  his  stock  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  they  seem  to  have 
driven  out  of  his  head  what  slender  share 
of  classical  learning  he  had  imbibed  at 
Shrewsbury.  He  had  actually  forgotten 
some  of  the  Greek  letters,  and  had  to 
begin  again,  therefore,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. But  after  a  few  months  of  prelimi- 
nary training  he  found  himself  able  to 
proceed  to  Cambridge  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1828,  he  being  then  nearly 
nineteen  years  of  age.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned academical  studies,  the  three  years 
at  the  university  were,  in  his  own  opinion, 
as  much  wasted  time  as  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh  or  his  life  at  school  had  been. 
He  attempted  mathematics,  which  he 
found  repugnant.  In  classics  he  did  as 
little  as  he  could ;  but  in  the  end  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree,  and  got  the  tenth  place 
on  the  list  of  those  who  did  not  go  in  for 
honors.  The  disgust  for  geology  with 
which  the  Wernerian  doctrines  at  Edin- 
burgh had  inspired  him,  prevented  him 
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from  becoming  a  pupil  of  Sedgwick.  It 
is  curious  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been  his  ultimate  bent  had  he  then  come 
under  the  spell  of  that  eloquent,  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  lovable  man.  Not  im- 
probably he  would  have  become  an  ardent 
geologist,  dedicating  more  exclusively  to 
that  science  the  genius  and  industry  which 
he  devoted  to  biology  and  to  natural  his- 
tory as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  Cambridge 
life  which  he  records  are  full  of  interest  in 
their  bearing  on  his  future  career.  Fore- 
most among  them  stands  the  friendship 
which  he  formed  with  Professor  Henslow, 
whose  lectures  on  botany  he  attended. 
He  joined  in  the  class  excursions,  and 
found  them  delightful.  But  still  more 
profitable  to  him  were  the  long  and  almost 
daily  walks  which  he  enjoyed  with  his 
teacher  during  the  latter  half  of  his  time 
at  Cambridge.  Henslow^s  wide  range  of 
acquirement,  modesty,  unselfishness,  cour- 
tesy, gentleness,  and  piety,  fascinated  him, 
ana  exerted  on  him  an  influence  which, 
more  than  anythinj?  else,  tended  to  shape 
bis  whole  future  life.  The  love  of  travel, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  his  boyish 
reading,  now  took  a  deeper  hold  of  him 
as  he  read  Humboldt's  **  Personal  Narra- 
tive," and  Herschel's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy."  He  deter- 
mined to  visit  Teneri£Ee,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  inquire  about  ships.  But  his 
desire  was  soon  to  be  gratified  in  a  far 
other  and  more  comprehensive  voyage. 
At  the  close  of  his  college  life  he  was 
fortunate  enough,  through  Henslow's  good 
offices,  to  accompany  Sedgwick  in  a  geo- 
logical excursion  in  North  Wales.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  short  trip  suf- 
ficed to  efface  the  dislikeof  geology  which 
he  had  conceived  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
show  him  how  much  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  increase  the  sum  of  geological 
knowledge.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he 
began  to  "  work  like  a  tiger"  at  geology. 

But  he  now  had  reached  the  main  turn- 
ing-point of  his  career.  On  returning 
home  from  his  ramble  with  Sedgwick  he 
found  a  letter  from  Henslow,  telling  him 
that  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  who  was  about  to 
start  on  the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  was  willing  to  give  up  part  of  his 
own  cabin  to  any  competent  young  man 
who  would  volunteer  to  go  witn  him  with- 
out pay  as  naturalist.  The  post  was 
offered  to  Darwin,  and  after  some  natural 
objections  on  the  part  of  his  father,  who 
thought  that  such  a  wild  scheme  would  be 
disreputable  to  his  character  as  a  future 
clergyman,  was  accepted.    His  intention 


of  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  his  father's 
wish  that  he  should  do  so,  were  never  for- 
mally given  up ;  but  from  this  time  onward 
they  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  Beagle 
weighed  anchor  from  Plymouth  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1831,  and  returned  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  1836. 

Of  the  voyage  in  the  Beagle  and  its  sci- 
entific fruits  Darwin  l^imself  has  left  ample 
record  in  his  "Journal  of  Researches," 
and  in  the  various  memoirs  on  special 
branches  of  research  which  he  afterwards 
published.  The  editor  of  the  biography 
has  wisely  refrained  from  repeating  the 
story  of  this  important  part  of  his  father's 
life.  But  he  has  given  a  new  charm  to  it 
by  printing  a  few  of  the  letters  written 
during  the  voyage,  which  help  us  to  real- 
ize still  more  vividly  the  life  and  work  of 
the  naturalist  in  his  circumnavigation  of 
the  world.  We  can  picture  him  in  his 
little  cabin  working  diligently  at  the  struc- 
ture of  marine  creatures,  but  driven  every 
now  and  then  to  lie  down  as  a  relief  from 
the  seasickness  which  worried  him  during 
the  voyage,  and  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  permanendy  injured  his  health.  We 
see  him  littering  the  deck  with  his  speci- 
mens, and  thereby  raising  the  indignation 
of  the  prim  first  lieutenant,  who  declared 
he  would  like  to  turn  the  naturalist  and 
his  mess  "  out  of  the  place,"  but  who,  in 
spite  of  this  want  of  sympathy,  was  rec- 
ognized by  Darwin  as  a  "  glorious  fellow." 
We  watch  him  in  the  tropical  forests  and 
in  the  calm  glories  of  the  tropical  nights 
with  the  young  officers  listening  to  his 
exposition  of  the  wonders  of  nature  around 
them.  And,  above  all,  we  mark  his  ex- 
uberant enthusiasm  in  the  new  aspects 
of  the  world  that  came  before  him,  his 
gentleness,  unfailing  good-nature  and  cour- 
tesy, that  endeared  him  alike  to  every 
officer  and  sailor  in  the  ship.  The  officers 
playfully  dubbed  him  their  "dear  old  phi- 
losopher," and  the  men  called  him  "our 
flycatcher." 

For  one  who  was  to  take  a  foremost 
place  among  the  naturalists  of  all  time  — 
that  is,  in  the  true  old  sense  of  the  word 
naturalist,  men  with  sympathies  and  in- 
sight of  every  department  of  nature,  and 
not  mere  specialists  working  laboriously  in 
their  own  limited  field  of  research  —  there 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen  a  more 
instructive  and  stimulating  journey  than 
that  which  was  provided  for  Darwin  by 
the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  The  route  lay 
by  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  southward 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  up  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  South  American  continent 
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as  far  as  Callao.  It  then  struck  westward 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Galapagos 
archipelago,  Taheiti,  New  Zealand,  Syd- 
ney and  Tasmania,  tumins  round  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  Keeling  Islands 
and  the  Mauritius  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  then  by  St.  Helena  and  Ascen- 
sion Island  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where 
the  chronometrical  measurement  of  the 
world,  which  was  the  ostensible  object  of 
the  Beagle ^s  circumnavigation,  was  to  be 
completed,  and  so  once  more  across  the 
Atlantic  homewards.  Almost  every  as- 
pect of  nature  was  encountered  in  such  a 
journey.  The  luxuriant  forests  of  the 
tropics,  the  glaciers  and  snowfields  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  arid  wastes  of  Pata- 
gonia, the  green  and  fertile  pampas,  the 
volcanic  islets  of  mid-ocean,  the  lofty  Cor- 
dillera of  a  great  continent,  arose  one  by 
one  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  young 
observer.  Each  scene  widened  his  expe- 
rience of  the  outer  aspects  of  the  world. 
Quickened  his  powers  of  observation, 
aeepened  his  sympathy  with  nature  as  a 
whole,  and  likewise  supplied  him  with 
abundant  materials  for  future  study  in  the 
life-work  which  he  had  now  definitely  set 
before  himself.  We  must  think  of  him 
during  those  five  momentous  years  as  pa- 
tiently accumulating  the  facts  and  shaping 
in  his  mind  the  problems  which  were  to 
furnish  the  occupation  of  all  his  after  life. 
During  the  voyage  he  had  written  long 
letters  to  his  friends  descriptive  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.  He  likewise  for- 
warded considerable  collections  of  speci- 
mens gathered  by  him  at  various  places. 
His  scientific  activity  was  therefore  well 
known  to  his  acquaintances,  and  even  to 
a  wider  circle  at  home,  for  some  of  his 
letters  to  Henslow  were  privately  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  It 
would  have  &en  difficult  for  any  even  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  to  offer  a  plaus- 
ible conjecture  as  to  the  line  of  inquiry 
in  natural  science  that  he  would  ultimately 
select  as  the  one  along  which  he  more 
particularly  desired  to  advance.  An  on- 
looker might  have  naturally  believed  that 
the  ardent  youne  observer  would  choose 
eeology,  and  end  by  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  m  that  department  of 
science.  In  his  "  Journal  of  Researches," 
and  in  the  letters  from  the  Beagle  just 
published,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  he 
shows  the  fascination  that  geology  now 
had  for  him.  He  had  thoroughly  tnrown 
off  the  incubus  of  Wernerianism.  From 
Lyeirs  book  and  Sedgwick*s  personal  in- 
fluence he  had  discovered  how  absorbingly 


interesting  is  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Writing  to  his  friend,  W.  D.  Fox,  from 
Lima,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  he  expresses 
his  pleasure  in  hearing  that  his  correspon- 
dent had  some  intention  of  studying  geol- 
ogy; which,  he  says,  offers  **so  much 
larger  a  field  of  thought  than  the  other 
branches  of  natural  history ;  *'  and,  more- 
over, *Ms  a  capital  science  to  begin,  as  it 
requires  nothing  but  a  little  reading,  think- 
ing, and  hammering."  While  the  whole 
of  his  journal  shows  on  every  page  how 
keen  were  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
how  constantly  he  was  on  the  watch  for 
new  facts  in  many  fields  of  natural  knowl- 
edge, it  is  to  the  geological  problems  that 
he  returns  most  frequently  and  fully.  And 
never  before  in  the  nistory  of  science  had 
these  problems  been  attacked  by  an  actual 
observer  over  so  vast  a  space  of  the  earth's 
surface,  with  more  acuteness  and  patience, 
or  discussed  with  such  breadth  of  view. 
There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in 
the  contrast  between  his  method  of  treat- 
ment of  volcanic  phenomena  and  that  of 
his  professor  at  Edinburgh  only  six  short 
years  before.  But  though  geological 
questions,  being  the  most  obvious  and 
approachable,  took  up  so  large  a  share  of 
his  time  and  attention,  he  was  already 
pondering  on  some  of  the  great  biological 
mysteries  the  unveiling  of  which  in  later 
years  was  to  be  his  main  occupation,  and 
to  form  the  basis  on  which  his  renown  as 
an  investigator  was  chiefly  to  rest. 

On  his  return  to  Eneland,  in  October, 
1836,  Darwin  at  once  took  his  place  among 
the  acknowledged  men  of  science  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  his  health  continued 
to  be  such  as  to  allow  him  to  get  through 
a  large  amount  of  work.  The  next  two 
years,  which  in  his  own  opinion  were  the 
most  active  of  his  life,  were  spent,  partly 
at  Cambridge  and  partly  in  London,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  "Journal  of  Re- 
searches," of  the  zoological  and  geological 
results  of  the  voyage,  and  of  various  pa- 
pers for  the  geological  and  zoological 
societies.  So  keen  was  his  geological 
zeal  that,  almost  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Geological  Society,  an  ofEce  which  he 
continued  to  hold  for  three  years.  And 
at  each  period  of  enforced  holiday,  for  his 
health  had  already  begun  to.  give  way,  he 
occupied  himself  with  geologicaLwork  in 
the  field.  In  the  midlands*  he  watched 
the  operations  of  earth-worms^  and  be^^ 
those  inquiries  which  fomaed  the  subject 
of  his  last  research,  and  of  the  volume  on 
"Vegetable  Mould"  which  he  published 
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not  lone  before  his  death.  In  the  High- 
lands he  studied  the  famous  Parallel 
Roads  of  Glen  Roy ;  and  his  work  there, 
though  in  after  years  he  acknowledged 
it  to  be  "a  great  failure,"  he  felt  at  the 
time  to  have  been  **  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  instructive  tasks  "  he  had  ever 
undertaken. 

in  the  beginning  of  1830  Darwin  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  daughter  ct  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, and  granddaughter  of  the  founder 
of  the  Etruria  Works,  and  took  a  house 
in  London.  But  the  entries  of  ill-health 
in  his  diary  grow  more  frequent.  For  a 
time  he  and  his  wife  went  into  society, 
and  took  their  share  of  the  scientific  lite 
and  work  of  the  metropolis.  But  he  was 
compelled  gradually  to  withdraw  from  this 
kind  of  existence  which  suited  neither  of 
them,  and  eventually  they  determined  to 
live  in  the  country.  Accordingly  he  pur- 
chased a  house  and  erounds  at  Down  in 
a  sequestered  part  of  Kent,  some  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  moved  thither  in 
the  autumn  of  1842.  In  that  quiet  home 
he  passed  the  remaining  forty  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  there  that  his  children  were 
born  and  grew  up  around  him,  that  he 
carried  on  the  researches  and  worked  out 
the  generalizations  that  have  changed  the 
whole  realm  of  science,  that  he  received 
his  friends  and  the  strangers  who  came 
from  every  country  to  see  nim ;  and  it  was 
there  that,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life, 
full  of  ardor  and  work  to  the  last,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1882. 

The  story  of  his  life  at  Down  is  almost 
wholly  coincident  with  the  history  of  the 
development  of  his  views  on  evolution, 
and  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the  suc- 
cessive volumes  which  he  gave  to  the 
world.  For  the  first  four  years  his  geo- 
logical tastes  continued  in  the  ascendant. 
During  that  interval  there  appeared  three 
remarkable  works,  his  volume  on  **  Coral 
Islands,"  that  on  "  Volcanic  Islands,"  and 
his  **  Geological  Observations  on  South 
America."  Of  these  treatises  that  on 
coral  reefs  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  geologists  for  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  its  theoretical  explanations. 
Before  it  was  written,  the  prevalent  view  of 
the  origin  of  these  insular  masses  of  coral 
was  that  which  regarded  each  of  them  as 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  the  cir- 
cular shape  of  an  atoll  or  ring  of  coral 
being  held  to  mark  the  outline  of  the  sub- 
merged crater  on  which  it  rested.  But 
Darwin,  in  showing  the  untenableness  of 
this  explanation,  pointed  out  how  easily 
the  rings  of  coral  might  have  arisen  from 


the  upward  growth  of  the  reef-building 
corals  round  an  island  slowly  sinking  into 
the  sea.  He  was  thus  led  to  look  upon 
the  vast  regions  of  ocean  dotted  with  coral 
islands  as  areas  of  gradual  subsidence, 
and  he  could  adduce  every  stage  in  the 
process  of  growth,  from  the  shore-reef 
just  beginning,  as  it  were,  to  form  round 
the  island,  to  the  completed  atoll,  where 
the  last  vestige  of  the  encircled  land  had 
disappeared  under  the  central  lagoon. 
More  recent  researches  by  other  observ- 
ers have,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
proved  that  the  widespread  submergence 
demanded  by  Darwin  s  theory  is  not  re- 
Guired  to  account  for  the  present  form  and 
distribution  of  coral  islands.  But  his 
work  will  ever  remain  a  classic  in  the  his- 
tory of  geology. 

After  working  up  the  geological  results 
of  the  long  voyage  in  the  Beagle,  he  set 
himself  with  ^reat  determination  to  more 
purely  zoological  details.  While  on  the 
coast  of  Chill  he  had  found  a  curious  new 
cirri pede,  to  understand  the  structure  of 
which  he  had  to  examine  and  dissect  many 
of  the  common  forms.  The  memoir, 
which  was  originally  designed  to  describe 
only  his  new  type,  gradually  expanded 
into  an  elaborate  monograph  on  the  cir- 
ri pedes  (barnacles)  as  a  whole  group.  For 
eight  years  he  continued  this  self-imposed 
task,  getting  at  last  so  weary  of  it  as  to 
feel  at  times  as  if  the  labor  had  been  in 
some  sense  wasted  which  he  had  spent 
over  it,  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  have 
remained  with  him  in  maturer  years.  But 
when  at  last  the  two  bulky  volumes,  of 
more  than  one  thousand  pages  of  text, 
with  forty  detailed  plates,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, they  were  hailed  as  an  admira- 
ble contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
comparatively  little  known  department  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  interests  of 
science,  perhaps,  their  chief  value  is  to 
be  recognized  not  so  much  in  their  own 
high  merit  as  in  the  practical  training 
which  their  preparation  gave  the  author 
in  anatomical  detail  and  classification. 
He  spoke  of  it  himself  afterwards  as  a 
valuable  discipline,  and  Professor  Huxley 
truly  affirms  that  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
cipline was  visible  in  everything  which  he 
afterwards  wrote. 

It  was  after  Darwin  had  got  rid  of  his 
herculean  labors  over  the  "cirripede 
book  "  that  he  began  to  settle  down  seri- 
ously to  the  great  work  of  his  life  —  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  species 
of  plants  and  animals.  One  of  the  three 
volumes  of  the  biography  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  tracing  the  growth  of  his  views 
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on  this  subject,  and  the  preparation  and 
reception  oi  the  great  work  on  the  "  Ori- 
gin of  Species.  In  no  part  of  his  task  has 
the  editor  shown  greater  tact  and  skill  than 
in  this.  From  the  earliest  jottings,  which 
show  that  the  idea  had  taken  hold  of  Dar- 
win's mind,  we  are  led  onwards  through 
successive  journals,  letters,  and  published 
works,  marking  as  we  so  how  steadily  the 
idea  was  pursued,  and  now  it  shaped  itself 
more  and  more  definitely  in  his  mind.  It 
is  impossible  to  conaense  this  story 
within  the  limits  of  a  review  article,  and 
the  condensation,  even  if  possible,  would 
spoil  the  story,  which  must  be  left  as  told 
in  the  author  s  own  words.  Briefly,  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
first  led  to  ponder  over  the  question  of 
the  transmutation  of  species  by  facts  that 
had  come  under  his  notice  during  the 
South  American  part  of  the  voyage  m  the 
Beagle  —  such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  huge  animals  akin  to,  but 
yet  very  distinct  from,  the  living  arma- 
dillos ot  the  same  regions ;  the  manner  in 
which  closely  allied  animals  were  found  to 
replace  one  another,  as  he  followed  them 
over  the  continent;  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Galapagos  archipelago.  **  It  was  evident," 
he  says,  **  that  such  facts  as  these,  as  well 
as  many  others,  could  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  species  gradually 
become  modified ;  and  the  subject  haunted 
me."  His  first  note-book  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts  bearing  on  the  question  was 
opened  in  July,  1837,  and  from  that  date 
be  continued  to  gather  them  "  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  more  especially  with  respect 
to  domesticated  productions,  by  printed 
inquiries,  by  conversation  with  skilful 
breeders  and  gardeners,  and  by  extensive 
reading."  He  soon  perceived  that  sehec- 
tion  was  the  secret  of  success  in  the  artifi- 
cial production  of  the  useful  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals.  But  how  this  princi- 
ple, so  fertile  in  results  when  employed  by 
man,  could  be  applied  in  explanation  of 
nature^s  operations,  remained  a  myster}' 
to  him  until  in  October,  1838,  when,  hap- 
pening to  read  for  amusement  Malthus's 
tx>ok  **  On  the  Principle  of  Population," 
he  found  at  last  a  theory  with  which  to 
work.  With  this  guiding  principle  he  in- 
stituted a  laborious  investigation  on  the 
breeding  of  pio;eons,  and  experiments  on 
the  flotation  oteggs,  the  vitality  of  seeds, 
and  other  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
seemed  desirable  as  his  researches  ad- 
vanced. He  says  himself  that,  to  avoid 
prejudice  in  favor  of  his  own  views,  he 
refrained  for  some  time  from  writing  even 


the  briefest  sketch  of  the  theory  he  had 
formed,  and  that  it  was  not  until  June, 
1842,  that  he  allowed  himself  the  satisfac- 
tion of  writing  a  very  brief  pencil  abstract 
in  thirty-five  pages,  which  two  years  after- 
wards he  enlarged  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pages,  and  had  fairly  copied  out. 
This  precious  manuscript  was  the  germ  of 
the  "Origin  of  Species." 

With  characteristic  caution,  however, 
he  kept  his  essay  in  his  desk,  and  with 
equally  characteristic  ardor,  industry,  and 
patience  went  on  with  the  laborious  task 
of  accumulating  evidence.  His  friends 
were  of  course  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  research  and  of  the  remarkable  views 
to  which  he  had  been  led  regarding  the 
history  of  species.  And  as  these  views 
could  hardly  fail  in  the  end  to  become 
generally  known,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
first  publication  of  them  should  be  made 
by  himself.  This  having  been  urged  upon 
him  by  Lyell,  he  began  early  in  the  year 
1856  to  write  out  his  views  m  detail  on  a 
scale  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that 
on  which  the  **  Origin  of  Species  "  after- 
wards appeared.  This  work  he  continued 
steadily  for  two  years,  when  it  was  inter- 
rupted (June,  1858)  by  the  arrival  of  a 
remarkable  manuscript  essay  by  Mr.  A. 
R.  Wallace,  who,  working  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  had  arrived  at  conclusions 
identical  with  those  of  Darwin  himself. 
Darwin's  generous  impulse  was  to  send 
this  essay  for  publication  irrespective  of 
any  claim  of  his  own  to  priority;  but  his 
friends,  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
persuaded  him  to  allow  extracts  from  his 
early  sketch  of  1844,  and  part  of  a  letter 
written  to  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  1857,  to 
be  read,  together  with  Mr.  Wallace's  con- 
tribution, before  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Society's  Journal. 
He  now  set  to  work  upon  that  epitome  of 
his  observations  and  deductions  which 
appeared  in  November,  1859,  as  the  im- 
mortal "Origin  of  Species." 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  publication  of  this  work,  cannot  but 
marvel  at  the  change  which,  since  that 
day,  not  yet  thirty  years  ago,  has  come 
alike  upon  the  non-scientific  and  the  sci- 
entific part  of  the  community  in  their 
estimation  of  it.  Professor  Huxley  has 
furnished  to  the  biography  a  graphic 
chapter  on  the  reception  of  the  book,  and 
in  his  vigorous  and  witty  style  recalls  the 
furious  and  fatuous  objections  that  were 
urged  against  it.  A  much  longer  chapter 
will  be  required  to  describe  the  change 
which  the  advent  of  the  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies "  has  wrought  in  every  department  of 
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science,  and  not  of  science  only,  but  of 
philosophy.  The  principle  of  evolution, 
so  eariy  broached  and  so  lon^  discredited, 
has  now  at  last  been  proclaimed  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  guiding  idea  in  the  investi* 
gation  of  nature. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  aspects  of 
Darwin's  work  was  the  way  in  which  he 
seemed  always  to  throw  a  new  light  upon 
every  department  of  inquiry  into  which 
the  course  of  his  researches  led  him  to 
look.  The  specialists  who,  in  their  own 
narrow  domains,  had  been  toiling  for 
years,  patiently  gathering  facts  and  tim- 
idly drawing  inferences  from  them,  were 
astonished  to  find  that  one  who,  to  their 
eyes,  was  a  kind  of  outsider,  could  point 
out  to  them  the  plain  meaning  of  things 
which,  though  entirely  familiar  to  them, 
they  had  never  adequately  understood. 
The  central  idea  of  the  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies **  is  an  example  of  this  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  The  chapter  on  the 
imperfection  of  the  geological  record  is 
another. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Origin,** 
Darwin  gave  to  the  world  during  a  suc- 
cession of  years  a  series  of  volumes,  in 
which  some  of  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions were  worked  out  in  fuller  detail. 
His  books  on  the  fertilization  of  orchids, 
on  the  movements  and  habits  of  climbing 
plants,  on  the  variation  of  animals  and 
plants  under  domestication,  on  the  effects 
of  cross  and  self  fertilization  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  on  the  different  forms  of 
flowers  on  plants  of  the  same  species, 
were  mainly  based  on  his  own  quiet  work 
in  the  greenhouse  and  garden  at  Down. 
His  volumes  on  the  descent  of  man,  and  on 
the  expression  of  the  emotions  in  roan  and 
animals,  completed  his  contributions  to 
the  biological  argument.  His  last  volume, 
published  the  year  before  his  death,  treated 
of  the  formation  of  vegetable  mould,  and 
the  habits  of  earth-worms,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  it  enabled  him  to  revive  some 
of  the  geological  enthusiasm  which  so 
marked  the  earlier  years  of  his  life. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  was  the  work 
accomplished  by  Charles  Darwin.  The 
admirable  biography  prepared  by  his  son 
enables  us  to  follow  its  progress  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close.  But  higher  even 
than  the  intellect  which  achieved  the  work 
was  the  moral  character  which  shone 
through  it  all.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  convey  what  Darwin  Mras  to 
those  who  did  not  personally  know  him, 
this  has  been  done  in  the  life.  His  son 
has  written  a  touching  chapter,  entitled, 
**  Reminiscences  of  my  Father's  Everyday 


Life,**  in  which  the  man  as  he  lived  and 
worked  is  vividly  pictured.  From  that 
sketch,  and  from  Darwin's  own  letters, 
the  reader  may  conceive  how  noble  was 
the  character  of  the  great  naturalist.  His 
industry  and  patience,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
physical  sunering  that  marked  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life ;  his  utter  unselfish- 
ness and  tender  consideration  for  others  ; 
his  lifelong  modesty  that  led  him  to  see 
the  worst  of  his  own  work  and  the  best  of 
that  of  other  men ;  his  scrupulous  honor 
and  unbending  veracity;  his  intense  de- 
sire to  be  accurate  even  in  the  smallest 
particulars,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  se- 
cure such  accuracy;  his  sympathy  with 
the  struggles  of  younger  men,  and  his 
readiness  to  help  tnem ;  his  eagerness  for 
the  establishment  of  truth  by  wnomsoever 
discovered;  his  interest  up  to  the  very 
last  in  the  advancement  of  science;  his 
playful  humor;  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 

fratitude  for  even  the  smallest  acts  of 
indness,  —  these  elements  of  a  lofty  moral 
nature  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
biography.  No  one  can  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  without  the  con- 
viction that,  by  making  known  to  the  world 
at  large  what  Darwin  was  as  a  man.  as 
well  as  a  great  original  investigator,  they 
place  him  on  a  still  loftier  pinnacle  of 
greatness  than  that  to  which  the  voice 
of  his  contemporaries  bad  already  raised 
him. 

Arch.  Geikib. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  blazing  June  day.  Aldershot, 
beloved  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  wore  its 
usual  summer  air  of  ^//ij/ dejection,  as  if 
life  was  too  much  for  it  and  it  was  weary 
of  everything  —  itself  most  of  all.  Sand 
and  metaphorical  thorns  were  everywhere. 
Horses  steamed  in  their  stables  and  men 
groaned  in  their  quarters,  while  those  who 
were  on  duty  not  only  groaned  but  like- 
wise **  cussed  "  vigorously. 

However,  in  the  officers'  quarters  of  the 
Cavalry  Barracks  about  five  o'clock  on 
this  particular  afternoon,  an  evidence  of  a 
contented  mind  and  cheerful  bearing  made 
itself  apparent,  for  a  loud  and  especially 
joyous  whistling  came  from  one  of  the 
o£cers'  rooms. 
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"  There's  old  Daddy  Longlegs  whistling 
away  like  the  very  devil,"  remarked  one 
fellow  to  another.  "  Gad,  what  spirits  the 
old  chap  has  !  nothing  seems  to  take  *em 
down,  not  even  such  a  taste  of  the  infernal 
as  we've  had  to-day,  with  the  pretty  nearly 
certain  prospect  of  worse  to  follow." 

'*  Ah !  expect  Daddy  has  managed  to 
get  leave,"  said  the  other  man  languidly. 

"  Never !  By  Jove,  1*11  go  and  see.  If 
Daddy  has  managed  to  screw  another 
leave  out  of  tlie  chief,  Til  go  and  try  my 
luck  while  he's  in  the  right  mood." 

Without  more  ado  Chester  —  better 
known  in  the  Creams  as  the  Bouncer  — 
pulled  himself  out  of  his  chair  and  went 
off  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  Daddy 
Longlegs,  who,  by  the  by,  was  put  down 
in  the  army  list  as  the  Honorable  Wilfred 
Okedon,  and  took  rank  as  the  second 
senior  subaltern. 

'*  I  say.  Daddy,"  began  the  Bouncer, 
'*what  are  you  kicking  up  such  a  devil  of 
a  shine  for,  eh  ?  " 

**  Got  a  two  days'  leave,"  returned 
Daddy  genially.  **  6oing  up  to  town  for 
the  Daverels'  dance." 

"  Any  chance  of  my  getting  a  two  days 
out  of  the  chief?  "  inquired  the  Bouncer. 

*'  I  should  say  not  the  very  smallest," 
returned  Daddy  coolly.  "  Of  course  you 
can  try  it  on  — out  Jane  is  in  a  bad  temper 
to-day,  very." 

•*  Is  it  the  gout  or  the  War  Office  ? " 
asked  the  Bouncer  with  keen  interest, 
born  of  a  hope  of  leave,  not  of  anxiety 
for  his  chiefs  state  of  mind,  body,  or 
estate. 

"  Neither.  It's  Tommy.  I  don't  quite 
know  what  Tommy's  been  up  to,  but 
Jane's  more  like' an  owl  with  the  tooth- 
ache than  usual.  I  say,  old  chap,  can  you 
lend  me  a  crush  hat  ?  Mine  got  filled  with 
jam  or  something  the  other  night." 

"  Yes,  if  I  dorrt  get  leave  — but  you  see 

I  may  want  it  myself.    Get  Smiler's  —  his 

is  just  new:  it  wants  the  shine  taken  off 
if " 

'*  Oh,  Smiler's  hats  are  miles  too  big 
for  me,"  returned  Daddy.  "  Be  quick  and 
ask  for  your  leave,  and  as  you  are  sure 
not  to  get  it,  send  the  hat  round  to  me  on 
your  way." 

"You  can  get  Smiler's,"  retorted  the 
Bouncer  coolly.  "  His  head  ts  rather  big- 
ger than  yours,  but  his  hat  will  impart  a 
dignity  to  your  general  appearance  which 
will  improve  you  immensely,"  and  then,  as 
Daddy  Longlegs  sent  a  good  solid,  sub- 
stantial clothes-brush  spinning  across  the 
room,  the  Bouncer  disappeared  in  a  hurry 
to  ask  for  his  leave. 


Whether  he  got  it  or  not  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  our  story.  Daddy  Longlegs 
accomplished  the  loan  of  a  crush  hat,  and 
with  his  portmanteau  went  gaily  off  to 
town  to  spend  his  two  days'  leave,  and  en- 
joy himself  at  the  Daverels'  dance. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Daverels 
were  enormously  rich  people ;  not  per- 
haps quite  of  the  same  set  as  Daddy  Long- 
legs' family,  who  if  poor,  made  up  for  their 
poverty  by  a  superabundance  of  pride  and 
a  still  greater  abundance  of  pedigree.  In 
fact,  the  Okedons  were  so  poor  and  so 
proud  and  so  blessed  or  cursed  with  pedi- 
gree, whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it,  that 
Daddy  was  looked  upon  quite  as  a  special 
treasure  by  the  Daverels,  and  as  being 
able  to  give  a  brightness  and  lustre  to 
their  dance,  such  as  does  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  many  young  men  to  have  the  credit 
of. 

The  Daverels  were  city  people  —  bank- 
ers. If  the  truth  be  told  they  were  almost 
Jews.  Not  that  so  much  as  a  single  drop 
of  Semitic  blood  ran  in  their  veins,  unless 
indeed  it  had  been  inherited  from  those 
lost  tribes  of  whom  we  every  now  and 
again  hear  so  much.  No,  it  was  not  by 
blood  that  the  Daverels  were  almost  Jews, 
but  by  association ;  for  the  great  firm  of 
which  George  Daverel  was  now  the  head, 
stood  to  the  world  as  "  Moss  and  Daverel," 
and  without  doubt  the  defunct  Mr.  Moss, 
when  in  the  flesh,  had  been  an  Israelite  — 
a  Hebrew — a  Jew  I 

It  seemed  as  if  the  great  house  of  Moss 
and  Daverel  was  fated  to  die  out,  unless 
its  present  head  thought  fit  to  take  in  part- 
ners from  the  large  and  efficient  staff  in 
order  to  keep  the  concern  going,  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  gardeners  graft 
strong,  young,  green  shoots  on  to  old  trees 
of  great  rarity  and  past  beauty  and  worth. 
For  Mr.  Daverel  had  only  one  child,  Vio- 
let, who  would  one  day  be  the  heiress  of 
all  his  vast  wealth  and  who  now  was  the 
darling  of  his  heart  and  the  very  apple  of 
his  eye.  To  be  explicit,  it  was  tor  the 
sake  of  the  apple  of  Mr.  Daverel's  eye  that 
Wilfred  Okedon  had  with  infinite  pain  and 
difficulty  screwed  that  two  days'  leave  out 
of  his  unwilling  colonel,  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  crush  bat,  and  had  come  to  town 
feeling  as  blithe  and  gay  as  any  bird. 

And  yet,  when  he  had  reached  the  great 
flower-decked,  gorgeous  palace  in  Queen's 
Gate,  and  had  scaled  the  crowded  stair- 
case and  found  himself  holding  the  young 
hostess's  hand  in  his,  this  bi^,  hancfsome, 
popular  young  aristocrat,  with  his  long 
pedigree  and  his  brave  gray  eyes,  and  his 
devil-may-care   contempt  tor   everything 
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and  everybody  except  just  those  which 
suited  him  for  the  moment,  felt  himself  of 
no  greater  account  than  if  he  had  been  one 
of  the  ridiculous  insects  whose  name  he 
bore  among  his  comrades. 

"I've  come  awfully  early,  Miss  Dav- 
erel,"  he  explained,  "because  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't  save  me  a  dance ;  but 
you  have,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Okedon,  I  haven't,"  said 
Miss  Daverel  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 

"Then,  good-night !  "  said  Daddy,  fall- 
ing off  the  dizzy  height  of  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant hope  at  once,  and  going  down  —  down 
—  down  —  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  despair.  "I'm  going,  Miss  Daverel, 
at  once." 

"  No,  don't  do  that,"  she  laughed,  "for 
though  I  haven't  actually  saved  a  dance 
for  you,  I  can  give  you  one.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  programme  is  still  empty." 

"  Why,  how  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 
Daddy  inquired,  talcing  this  reverse  of 
fortune  with  far  quieter  coolness  than  he 
had  done  its  predecessor. 

He  got  no  answer,  however,  for  a  fresh 
stream  of  guests  began  to  pour  up  the 
stairs,  and  Miss  Daverel  had  to  turn  her 
attention  to  them.  But  as  he  had  secured 
her  programme,  he  did  not  much  mind  the 
interruption  —  in  fact,  he  quietly  took  the 
opportunity  of  helping  himself,  and  put  a 
neat  "  W.  O."  against  three  of  the  best 
waltzes. 

And  yet,  although  Miss  Daverel  raised 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  his  doing  so, 
and  was  looking  more  lovely  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her  look  before.  Daddy  Long- 
legs  went  back  to  his  hotel  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  back  to  Alder- 
shot  when  his  leave  was  ended,  without 
having  brought  matters  any  nearer  to  the 
conclusion  for  which  he  had  been  wishing 
for  months  past  —  without,  indeed,  having 
made  the  smallest  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  truth,  despite  his  handsome  face  and 
his  brave  and  bonny  gray  eyes,  his  long 
lithe  form  and  his  popularity,  his  family 
pride  and  his  family  tree,  the  Honorable 
Wilfred  Okedon  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  afraid — not  of  Violet  Daverel  the 
beauty,  nor  of  Violet  the  girl,  but  of  Miss 
Daverel  the  heiress.  "If  only,"  he  sighed, 
as  his  train  sped  swiftly  towards  the  mili- 
tary land  of  sand  and  thorns,  "  if  only  she 
were  not  so  beastly  rich  ;  but  the  cursed 
money  crops  up  every  minute  just  when 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  it's  all  right.  I  wish 
she  hadn't  any  money  —  or  no,  I  don't 
quite  wish  that;  but  I  do  wish  I  had  as 
much  as  she  has.  I  could  get  the  whole 
business  settled  out  of  hand  in  a  brace  of 


shakes  then.    I  think  she  likes  me,"  he 

went  on  fondly.  "  Oh,  d it  all,  I  know 

she  likes  me  !    The  question  is,  does  she 
like  me  well  enough  ?  " 

Now,  when  Daddy  Longlegs  was  away 
from  Violet  Daverel,  he  generally  an- 
swered this  question  —  which  was  one  he 
asked  himself  a  great  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day  —  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  when  he  was  near  her  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  she  was  Violet,  the  girl  he 
loved,  and  to  remember  only  that  she  was 
Miss  Daverel,  the  heiress. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  week  or  two 
later,  when  the  Creams  got  their  orders 
for  the  Egyptian  affair  of  '82,  Daddy  Long- 
legs  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Violet  Dav- 
erel, feeling  that  now  it  would  not  be  right 
to  speak,  whether  he  was  convinced  of  her 
liking  for  him  or  not. 

For  this  campaign  might  just  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  him.  He 
might  come  back  maimed  and  shattered 
out  of  recognition ;  he  might  not  come 
back  at  all. 

If  poor  Daddy  had  possessed  as  much 
perception  and  power  of  reading  the  human 
countenance  as  he  had  honor,  he  would 
just  have  told  Violet  Daverel  that  it  was 
only  his  body  which  was  going  out  to  ac- 
tive service,  unless,  indeed,  she  would 
give  him  a  heart  to  take  with  him.  But 
Daddy  did  not  know  the  heart  of  woman, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  the  agony  in  Violet 
Daverel's  blue  eyes,  he  said  good-bye,  and 
went  away. 

"  Perhaps,"  the  girl  murmured,  as  he 
held  her  hand  at  parting,  "perhaps  you 
will  let  us  hear  how  you  are  getting  on  ? 
We  shall  be  anxious  —  father  and  I  ;  and 
if  you  have  time  to  write  —  to  write  a  line 
or  two,  father  will " 

"  I  will  write  to  you  if  I  may,"  cried  poor 
Daddy. 

"On,  yes,  you  may,"  answered  Miss 
Daverel,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  made 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  propose 
on  the  spot. 

But  Daddy  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He 
never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  softening  influences  of  a 
parting  which  might  be  forever;  but  he 
lust  bent  down  and  kissed  the  little  trem- 
bling hand  which  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  call  his  own. 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said  brokenly. 
"God  bless  you  —  darling!'*'  and  was 
gone. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Naturally   enough,  Violet   Daverel 
I  was  a  good  deal  upset  by  the  parting. 
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For  her,  poor  girl,  it  was  a  painful  and 
cruel  position  in  which  she  found  herself. 
She  felt  sure  that  Daddy  liked  her.  But, 
by  the  by,  she  did  not  call  him  by  that 
name  —  aid  not,  indeed,  actually  know 
that,  out  of  compliment  to  his  long  legs, 
the  name  had  been  given  him  by  his 
brother  officers. 

In  his  family  he  had  always  been  called 
Willie,  and  in  society  he  was  Willie  Oke- 
don  still. 

She  felt  quite  sure  that  Willie  Okedon 
liked  her ;  and,  unfortunately  for  her,  every 
one  of  her  friends,  and  even  her  acquaint- 
ances, seemed  ouite  sure  of  it  also.  Many 
were  the  condolences  offered  her  upon  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  special  and  melan- 
choly interest  which  she  must  take  in  the 
present  campaign,  many  were  the  inquiries 
after  the  absent  one,  until  at  last  Miss 
Violet  got  so  thoroughly  sick  of  explaining 
that  she  was  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Okedon, 
and  of  declaring  —  which  was  a  lie  —  that 
she  took  no  more  interest  in  him  than  in 
any  other  acquaintance  who  had  gone  out 
to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  on  a  desperate 
errand  of  life  or  death,  that  in  sheer  self- 
defence  she  began  to  accept,  and  even 
somewhat  to  encourage,  the  attentions  of 
another  young  gentleman  who  came  to 
hand  just  then  —  just  byway  of  proving 
that  if  Willie  Okedon  had  left  his  heart 
behind  him,  she  had  not  lent  him  one  to 
take  with  him,  and  also  that  she  was  in  no 
wise  wearing  the  willow  for  a  man  who 
had  not  loved  her  well  enough  to  ask  her 
to  wait  for  him  until  the  campaign  should 
be  over. 

Now,  Miss  Daverers  new  admirer  was 
not  by  any  means  troubled  with  those  little 
niceties  of  honor  which  had  guided  poor 
Daddy  Longlegs ;  he  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  Violet,  the  girl ;  still  less  of  Violet 
Daverel,  the  beauty;  and  least  of  all  of 
Miss  Daverel,  the  heiress;  and,  in  fact. 
Miss  Daverel  the  heiress  was  the  prize 
he  meant  to  win,  while  for  the  beauty  and 
the  girl  he  cared  nothing  at  all. 

Like  poor  Daddy,  Sir  Piers  Trevor  had 
a  very  long  pedigree  behind  him;  like 
poor  Daddy,  he  was  but  modestly  blessed 
with  wealth  of  this  world ;  like  poor  Daddy, 
he  was  big  and  strong  —  **  a  great  hulking 
brute  "  one  or  two  had  been  known  to 
describe  him ;  and  unlike  Daddy,  he  was 
no  beauty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decid- 
edly ugly  man.  Not  so  ugly  in  feature, 
perhaps,  for  his  nose  and  cast  of  head  were 
perfect,  but  in  the  lowering  look  of  the 
hard  eyes,  and  in  the  cruel  set  of  the 
rather  large  mouth,  not  made  less  pro- 
nounced by  the  heavy,  square  chin.    Yes, 


it  was  an  ugly  face,  yet  one  which  might 
have  been  charming  had  the  expression 
been  pleasing. 

But  the  expression  was  bad ;  and  ugly 
the  face  was,  even  when  he  was  making 
the  most  efforts  to  show  at  his  best,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  while  she 
encouraged  liim,  Violet  Daverel  hated 
him. 

Not  always!  Sometimes  —  when  she 
had  for  a  moment  forgotten  the  vision  of 
Willie  Okedon's  brave  gray  eyes  shining 
through  a  mist  of  tears,  had  forgotten  that 
last  choking  "  God  bless  you  —  darling  /  " 
—  she  found  Sir  Piers  Trevor  a  fairly 
pleasant  companion.  Certainly  after  he 
began  to  haunt  her  presence,  she  had  to 
endure  no  more  painful  condolences  about 
that  other  one,  who  had  gone  away  without 
a  word  which  could  compromise  himself. 

It  was  very  hard  on  poor  Daddy  that 
his  self-renunciation  had  been  so  entirely 
misunderstood  by  the  lady  of  his  love.  It 
would  have  been  so  much  more  to  his  lik- 
ing  and  his  comfort,  poor  lad,  if  he  had 
carried  her  promise  and  her  love  with  him 
instead  of  hanging  on  a  hope  which  seemed 
almost  hopeless,  while  he  knew  **that 
scoundrel,  Piers  Trevor,  was  hanging 
about  her."  And,  of  course,  he  did  know 
it  and  very  soon,  for  we  all  have  those 
kind  friends  whol  et  us  hear  of  those 
annovances  and  sorrows  which  the  heart 
could  not  grieve  about  if  it  did  not  know. 

Thus  some  time  passed  before  poor 
Daddy  felt  able  to  write  the  line  or  two 
for  which  Violet  Daverel  had  asked  ;  then 
an  incident  happened  one  evening  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  which  served  to  give 
him  the  necessary  excuse  for  recalling 
himself  —  for  that  was  how  he  put  it  —  to 
her  memorv. 

He  was  loafing  in  one  of  the  cafds  with 
several  other  officers  and  a  lot  of  Euro- 
peans, when,  finding  the  heat  and  noise 
greater  than  he  could  bear,  he  went  out  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  on  the  veranda  until  the 
others  should  be  ready  to  go  back  to  their 
quarters  at  Ramleh.  As  he  stood  leaning 
against  one  of  the  supports  of  the  veran- 
da, he  saw  a  very  old  negro  woman  come 
tottering  along  carrying  a  bag  in  her  hand. 

**  Poor  old  girl,"  said  Daddy  to  himself, 
and  feeling  in  his  one  pocket  found  a  bit 
of  silver  and  tossed  it  to  her  with  a  care- 
less, "  Hi,  old  lady,  here's  something  for 
you." 

The  old  woman  mumbled  out  what 
Daddy  supposed  was  a  stream  of  thanks, 
and  eventually  went  on  her  way.  Not 
unobserved,  however,  for  a  supple,  shad- 
ow-like individual,  in  the  dingiest  of  white 
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nrments,  slid  from  the  shade  cast  by  a 
house  opposite,  aod  darting  down  the  road 
she  had  ukeo,  fell  upon  her,  and  a  scuffle 
for  the  money  followed. 

Daddy  Lon^es^s  never  thought  of  the 
danger  into  which  he  might  be  going,  but 
just  gave  a  shout  to  his  comrades  within 
the  caf^,  and  set  off  down  the  nioon4it 
road  as  fast  as  his  long  leg^  could  carry 
him. 

*'N'o,  you  don't,  you  brute!"  he  re- 
marked to  this  dingy  person,  who,  being 
troubled  with  no  fine  sense  of  honor  about 
resp>ect  due  to  the  feminine  sex,  began  to 
belabor  the  old  negress  soundly.  And 
forthwith  Daddy,  with  an  exceedingly 
strong  and  useful  riding-whip,  without 
which  he  never  went  out  when  off  duty, 
began  to  play  vigorously  upon  the  softer 
parts  of  the  dingy  person's  body. 

The  effect  was  miraculous.  The  dingy 
person  dropped  his  victim  and  bowled 
what  the  half-dozen  officers,  who  came 
racing  down  the  street,  afterwards  graph- 
ically described  as  **  blue  murder."  And 
Daddy,  when  he  had  given  him  a  good 
drubbing,  gave  him  a  shake  and  a  parting 
kick  and  sent  him  flying  back  whence  he 
had  come  like  a  shot  from  a  catapult, 
yelling  •*blue  murder"  still. 

When  the  old  woman  realized  that  the 
great  gentleman  who  had  given  her  the 
money  had  come  to  her  rescue,  and  had 
thoroughly  flogged  the  cowardly  thief,  who 
had  hankered  after  her  bit  of  fortune,  into 
the  bargain,  she  fell  down  in  the  dust  at 
his  feet,  and  passionately  embraced  his 
long  legs  in  a  way  most  embarrassing  to 
him. 

"Take  the  old  girl  off!"  he  cried. 
"She'll  throw  me  down  to  a  certainty. 
Confound  it,  don't  stand  in  that  idiotic 
^^y  g'KKlin^  lilcc  ^  lot  of  school-misses  ! 
Take  her  off ! " 

Unfortunately  the  officers  were  too  thor- 
oughly amused  at  the  sight  of  Daddy  in 
this  (lilcmma,  to  help  him,  even  if  they 
had  wanted  to  do  so,  which  they  didn't; 
and  the  old  woman  began  to  change  her 
tactics  and  to  sway  backwards  and  for- 
wards, uttering  a  kind  of  sing-song  chant 
in  an  exceedingly  croaky  and  cracked 
voice. 

Under  this  new  expression  of  gratitude, 
poor  Daddy  had  less  hold  of  the  ground 
than  ever,  but  the  old  woman  held  on  to 
him,  and  he  perforce  had  to  hold  on  to 
the  old  woman,  while  his  brother  officers 
stood  round  the  odd  combination  and 
roared,  simply  roared  with  laughter. 

And,  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  anger  and 
his  unutterable  disgust,  the  infection  of 


I  the  jolly  laughter  proved  too  ttronf^  for 
'  Daddy  to  resist  and  he  be^n  to  laugh 
also.    It  was  fatal  to  his  equilibrium,  tor 
he  went  over  promptly,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's struggle  parted  company  with  the 
■  old  lady,  and  with  a  scramble  got  himself 
!  together  in  a  tailor's  heap  and  sat  laugh- 
j  ing  until,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  thought 
he  should  have  died  of  laughing. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  m  any  way 
seem  to  see  the  humor  of  the  situatkm 
was  the  cause  of  it  alL  The  old  negro 
ladv  sat  back  on  her  heels,  after  she  had 
gathered  herself  together  again,  and  be* 
sought  Daddv  in  tones  of  abject  fear  not 
to  visit  his  fall  upon  her  miserable  head. 

'^What  does  she  say?"  asked  Daddy, 
still  sitting  on  the  ground  like  a  tailor, 
with  a  hand  on  either  knee.  **  Jack,  3roii 
understand  that  sort  of  lingo,  don't  yoa? 
What  does  she  say  ?  " 

**  She  says  that  you  are  her  lord  and 
master,"  the  officer  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Jack  replied. 

**  God  forbid !  "  exclaimed  Daddy  pi* 
ously.  **  And  erant  I  be  lord  and  master 
to  something  better  than  that  when  mj 
time  comes.' 

A  fresh  roar  of  laughter  followed,  and 
Jack  Despard  explained  further.  '^Aod 
she  says  you  are  not  to  punch  her  head 
for  tumbling  you  over,  wnich  she  didn*t 
mean  to," 

"  Poor  old  thing,"  said  Daddy.  "  Tell 
her  it's  all  right.  By  the  by,  have  any  of 
vou  chaps  got  a  coin  or  two  to  spare? 
You  might  hand  them  over  to  the  old  girl, 
if  you  have." 

As  he  spoke  be  dropped  the  few  shil* 
lings  he  had  about  him  into  his  white  sun- 
helmet  and  handed  it  round  for  further 
contributions,  with  the  result  of  a  shower 
of  silver,  such  as  to  the  old  negro  lady's 
eyes  meant  wealth  —  wealth  untold,  riches 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

To  say  that  she  expressed  gratitude  is 
to  put  it  so  mildly  as  to  convey  no  real 
idea  of  the  scene  which  followed.  She 
delivered  a  long  and  passionate  harangue, 
accompanied  by  every  gesture  of  which 
her  withered  old  arms  were  capable. 

"  What's  she  cussing  about  now,  Jack  ?  " 
asked  Daddy  of  Despard. 

"  She  says  will  you  tell  her  where  she 
can  find  you,  then  she  will  bring  you  a 
powerful  charm  in  the  morning  whicn  will 
give  you  happiness  for  all  the  rest  of  vour 
life.  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  hear 
all  the  flowery  gratitude  and  such  like  ?  " 

**  Not  quite.  Tell  her  to  come  to  Ram- 
leh.  I  suppose  it  won't  do  to  discourage 
the  old  girL    She  might  try  the  evil  eye 
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dod^e  on  one  —  deuced  unpleasant  that, 
you  Know." 

Eventually  one  of  the  officers  produced 
a  small  note-book  and  wrote  Dadd^^'s 
name  and  address  on  a  blank  leaf,  which 
he  tore  out  and  handed  over  to  the  old 
woman.  Then  the  officers  went  off  to 
their  quarters,  and  the  old  negress  went 
CO  her  way  rejoicing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  of  them 
expected  to  hear  or  see  any  more  of  the 
heroine  of  the  incident,  not  any  of  them 
being  blessed  with  faith  in  the  honesty  or 
gratefulness  of  any  natives  or  sojourners 
m  that  delightful  country.  But  towards 
noon,  when  they  were  thmking  of  lunch, 
Despard  came  into  the  veranda  of  the 
mess-hut  where  Daddy  was  smoking  a 
dgarette  and  reading  his  letters  in  com- 
pany with  half  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 

"I  say.  Daddy,"  he  said,  "that  old 
dusky  beauty  that  you're  lord  and  master 
to  is  asking  for  vou." 

'•  She*s  brougnt  the  charm,"  said  Daddy, 
putting  up  his  correspondence  into  a  heap. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

**  Out  here.    Come  along." 

They  found  her  squatting  on  a  big  stone 
just  round  the  corner,  looking  as  much 
dead  as  alive ;  for  naturally,  at  her  age,  a 
sound  belaboring,  followed  by  an  exciting 
rescue  by  a  great  gentleman,  and  a  still 
more  exciting  exhibition  of  gratitude  end- 
ing in  a  complete  downfsul  to  mother 
earth,  have  their  efiEect  At  the  sight  of 
Daddy  she  roused  up  a  little,  however, 
and  tried  to  get  on  to  her  feet. 

•*  Stay  where  you  are,"  shouted  Daddy ; 
then,  finding  that  she  did  not  understand 
even  the  plainest  and  loudest  of  English, 
said  to  Despard,  '*Tell  the  old  girl  to  sit 
•till." 

Finally,  after  a  good  deal  of  gesticula- 
tion and  a  long  harangue,  *'  Daddy's  beau- 
ty," as  the  officers  bv  common  consent 
called  her,  produced  ner  charm,  her  gift 
of  gratitude.  It  came  from  some  wonder- 
ful inner  recess  of  her  truly  wonderful 
garments,  it  was  wrapped  in  many  folds 
of  cotton  rag,  and  finally,  as  all  these  were 
unwound,  it  came  to  lignt,  and  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  ordinary  small  fan 
of  carved  ivory. 

"What  the  devil  good  can  that  be  to 
me  ?  "  Daddy  ejaculated ;  but  the  "  dusky 
beauty,"  having  found  out  that  Despard 
was  the  only  one  of  all  the  group  who 
could  understand  her,  was  speaking  to  him 
in  wild,  excited  accents. 

"  She  says,"  said  the  interpreter,  when 
the  old  woman  paused,  "that  this  fan  is 
some  hundreds  of  years  old ;  that  it  was 


blessed  by  some  wise  woman  of  her  race, 
and  that  it  has  a  peculiar  power,  being 
able  to  give  happiness  in  love  matters  to 
its  fortunate  possessor." 

"Odd  of  the  old  girl  to  part  with  it," 
murmured  Daddy, 

"Just  what  I  said  to  her.  But  she  says 
she  is  too  old  for  it  to  affect  her  now,  and 
that  she  has  had  the  best  of  husbands  in 
her  time." 

"  How  many  ?  "  asked  some  one. 

Despard  put  the  question.  "  She  savs 
she  has  only  had  five,"  he  said,  when  the 
old  woman  had  replied  to  him,  at  which 
all  the  men  laughed  again  and  even  the 
old  lady  herself  joined  in,  looking  quite 
coquettish  as  she  held  up  her  five  fingers 
by  way  of  corroborating  the  number  of  her 
late  spouses. 

"  Well,  tell  the  old  girl  I'm  immensely 
obliged  to  her,  and  that  Til  take  great  care 
of  the  fetish,"  said  Daddy  ;  and  presently 
the  dusky  beauty  took  her  departure,  leav- 
ing him  to  the  contemplation  of  his  new 
possession. 

It  was  a  small  fan,  and  evidently  very 
old  ;  it  was  quaintly  and  delicately  carved 
with  figures  of  men  and  women,  birds  and 
animals,  with  flowers  also,  and  with  strange 
hieroglyphics  deeply  graven  along  the  end 
sticks. 

"  H'm,  rum  thing  to  get  hold  of,"  said 
Daddy,  turning  it  over  and  over.  "Yet 
the  old  girl  seemed  to  set  high  value  on  it. 
Gives  success  in  love  affairs.  Oh  I  by 
Jove,     ril  send  it  to  her.    Yes,  I  will." 

And  so  he  did.  He  packed  it  up  se- 
curely and  sent  it  off  to  Violet  Daverel 
the  very  next  day,  and  with  it  he  sent  a 
short  note  giving  a  brief  description  of 
his  adventure  with  the  old  negress,  and 
ending,  "  I  know  you  will  take  care  of  it 
for  me." 

CHAPTER  m. 

Now  by  the  time  this  strange  token  of 
remembrance  reached  Violet  Daverel  she 
had  become  very  intimate  with  Sir  Piers 
Trevor. 

She  had  not  only  become  very  intimate 
with  him  but  she  nad  learned  to  like  him 
very  much  better  than  she  had  done  at 
first.  And  he  had  quite  made  a  conquest 
of  her  father,  to  whom  Sir  Piers  was  a 
very  brilliant />dfr// indeed. 

Violet  was  not  altogether  to  be  blamed 
for  her  apparent  changeableness.  Many 
weeks  had  gone  by  and  Willie  Okedon 
had  never  written  the  few  lines  by  which 
he  had  promised  she  should  hear  of  his 
welfare,  the  lines  for  which  she  had  asked 
him.    If  he  had  plenty  of  pride,  so  had 
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she,  and  to  spare,  and  that  pride  made  her 
forget  the  mist  which  had  clouded  his 
handsome  eyes  the  last  time  she  had  seen 
them,  the  sob  in  his  throat  as  he  uttered 
that  last  word  —  darling  /  She  only  re- 
membered that  he  had  gone  without  a 
word  —  except  one  that  meant  nothing; 
that  she  had  all  but  asked  him  to  speak, 
and  that  he  had  let  the  opportunity  pass 
by  without  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

And  the  other  one  was  so  different. 
From  first  to  last  he  had  gone  steadily  on, 
trying  to  win  her,  unwilling  though  she 
was,  and  had,  over  and  over  again,  proved 
herself  to  be,  in  spite  of  her  coquetry  and 
her  encouragement.  He  was  so  faithful, 
and  his  meaning  was  so  plain  —  and  Willie 
Okedon  had  eone  away,  perhaps  forever, 
without  a  word. 

She  knew  that  she  did  not  like  him  so 
well  as  Willie,  that  he  did  not  touch  her 
heart  so  easily ;  but  —  woman^s  reason  — 
he  had  been  so  faithful  and  so  true,  and 
that  touched  her  heart,  if  he  did  not. 

And  then  when  Willie  Okedon^s  letter 
and  fan  reached  her,  all  the  old  feelings 
sprang  up  again;  the  remembrance  of  his 
brave  and  bonny  eyes  ;  the  caressing  soft- 
ness of  his  pleasant  voice ;  the  very  fact 
that  he  had  remembered  her  at  all  —  each 
and  all  served  to  send  her  heart  back  to 
the  glorious  davs  of  the  last  season,  with 
a  great  gush  ot  love  such  as  made  Piers 
Trevor's  chance  a  very  poor  one. 

He  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  Chase, 
as  the  Daverels'  country  house  was  called, 
when  Willie  Okedon's  letter  and  parcel 
reached  Violet;  happened,  indeed,  to  be 
in  the  room  at  the  very  moment  they  were 
banded  to  her,  and  saw  the  rapid  changes 
upon  her  beautiful  face  as  she  read. 

**  You  have  news  ?  "  he  asked,  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  meant. 

"Yes ; "  looking  up  at  him  with  radiant 
eyes.  "  Mr.  Okedon  has  sent  me  a  won- 
derful fan  he  has  had  given  him  in  Egypt 
by  an  old  negress."  And  she  began 
quickly  to  denude  it  of  the  wrappings 
which  protected  it.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  quaint ! 
—  isn't  it  — "and  there  she  broke  off 
short,  for  Sir  Piers  had  taken  her  boldly 
into  his  arms,  and  was  holding  her  to  him, 
fan  and  all. 

*•  Don't  say  Okedon  and  his  fan  are 
anything  to  vou,"  he  cried  in  a  shaking 
voice;  **don  t  look  like  that  —  don't,  Vio- 
let, for  God's  sake  I " 

His  words  recalled  the  girl  with  a  shock 
to  a  remembrance  of  the  fact,  which  for  a 
moment  she  had  forgotten,  that,  in  truth, 
Willie  Okedon  was  nothing  to  her  I   "  Mr. 


Okedon  is  my  very  good  friend,"  she  said 
in  a  frozen  voice.  "  I  don't  think  I  have 
said  or  implied  that  he  is  anything  more." 

In  his  relief  Sir  Piers  set  her  free  and 
stepped  back  to  the  window  that  he  him- 
self might  breathe  more  freely.  After  a 
moment  or  so  he  returned  to  her  side 
again.  "Violet,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "do 
you  know  you  almost  killed  vat  of  fright  ?  *' 

"I  —  I  —  "  gasped  Violet,  stepping 
back  that  she  might  get  out  of  his  way, 
"  I  don't  know  what " 

He  caught  her  hand.  "  Don't  you  know 
what  I  have  been  waiting,  hoping,  watch- 
ing for  all  these  months?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  and  brow  lowering  and  his  square 
and  heavy  jaw  setting  itself  into  squarer 
and  more  determined  lines  than  ever. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  I  —  I  could  have 
killed  you  as  vou  stood  there  smiling  over 
that  other  fellow's  letter,  because  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  step  in  between  us 
and  rob  me  of  you  r  " 

Not  one  word  of  love  in  all  this  storm 
of  wooing,  and  yet  Violet  was  giving  way 
fast,  and  the  raaiance,  which  had  come  to 
her  across  land  and  sea,  had  all  died  out 
of  her  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
stammered,  finding  he  was  waiting  for  her 
to  speak. 

He  caught  roughly  at  the  other  hand, 
which  still  held  the  ivory  fan  against  her 
heaving  breast,  and  as  he  caught  at  it,  her 
fingers  half  released  it,  and  the  fan  flew 
open  between  them.  For  full  a  minute 
they  stood  thus,  looking  straight  into  one 
another's  eyes ;  then  Sir  Piers  slowly,  and 
as  if  against  his  will,  set  her  free  and  fell 
a  step  away  from  her. 

As  for  Violet,  her  attitude,  from  one  of 
confusion  and  shrinking  distress,  altered 
to  a  calm  and  upright  pose  of  dignity. 
"Sir  Piers,"  she  asked  steadily,  "do  you 
love  me  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  sufficiently  proved  it  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"Perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  I  asked 
you  a  question,  and  you  answered  it  by 
another." 

He  laughed  out  loud.  "  Love  you  ? 
Yes  /  "  he  answered. 

But  Violet  shook  her  beautiful  head. 
"No  —  not  as  would  be  my  right  if  I 
were  to  marry  you.  I  have  been  close  to 
the  crisis  of  my  life.  Sir  Piers  ;  but  some 
strange  power  tells  me  that  you  do  not 
love  me  as  you  can  love  —  or  as  you  do." 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  as  if  she  spoke  by 

inspiration,  as  if  scales  had  fallen  from 

her  eyes,  and  she  was  able  to  look  straight 

I  into  tnis  man^s  soul.  "  We  will  be  friends," 
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she  said,  still  with  the  same  air  of  dignity, 
"nothing  more,  so  I  beg  you  to  say  no 
more  alx^ut  it.  By  the  by,  you  have  a 
cousin  who  has  the  same  name  as  I,  have 
you  not  ?  " 

She  had  moved  away,  still  holding  the 
fan,  closed  now,  in  her  hand.  Sir  Piers 
turned  upon  her  fiercely,  almost  savagely. 
"  My  cousin !  Who  told  you  anything 
about  her  ? " 

**  Nobody;  only  I  saw  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  she  has  had  an  accident.'' 

**  An  accident  ?    When  ?    Where  ? " 

Violet  Daverel  took  up  a  paper  from 
the  table  and  pointed  to  a  short  paragraph. 
"  Lady  Vi ok :  Standi sh,  who  was  only  mar- 
ried a  few  weeks  ago,  met  with  a  serious 
accident  on  board  Mr.  Standi sh's  yacht, 
the  Clipper,  yesterday  afternoon  at  Ply- 
mouth, by  falling  down  the  companion 
ladder.  The  unfortunate  young  lady  had 
not  recovered  consciousness  at  a  late  hour 
last  evening,  and  the  worst  fears  are  en- 
tertained in  consequence.'* 

Sir  Piers  glanced  over  the  paragraph 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  and  then  the  paper 
fell  from  his  hand  to  the  floor.  But  there 
he  stood,  just  where  the  blow  had  fallen 
upon  him,  staring  blindly  out  into  the 
bright  autumn  sunshine,  as  unconscious 
for  the  moment  of  all  around  him,  as  the 
girl  lying  on  board  of  the  yacht  Clipper  in 
Plymouth  Sound. 

Violet  Daverel  stole  quietly  out  of  the 
room.  ''''That  is  love  !  she  said  as  she 
closed  the  door. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  same  evening  Sir  Piers  Trevor 
left  the  Chase,  and  that  night  Lady  Violet 
Standish  —  the  bride  of  a  few  weeks  — 
died ! 

So  that  crisis  in  Violet  Daverel's  life 
passed  over,  and  the  intimacy  between  her 
and  Sir  Piers  Trevor  ended.  The  relief 
to  her  was  great ;  and  although  there  were 
certain  wise  people  in  society,  who  re- 
marked that  it  was  certainly  odd,  but  men 
who  were  professedly  admirers  of  Miss 
Daverel,  the  beauty,  seemed  to  get  very 
quickly  tired  of  her,  —  "  So  odd,  you  know, 
when  she  has  so  much  money;  it  almost 
looks  as  if  there  was  nothing  behind  that 
pretty  face  of  hers,"  —  they  did  not  say  it 
to  her,  and  so  she  did  not  suffer  in  any 
way. 

But,  after  a  time,  the  70th  (Royal)  Dra- 
goons—  popularly  known  as  the  Creams, 
and  sometimes  as  the  Ice-Creams  — came 
gaily  home  again,  and  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  Shorncli£fe.    And  then  the  Honor- 
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able  Wilfred  Okedon  rested  not  until  he 
got  leave  and  went  straightway  off  to  Lon- 
don town  to  visit  the  girl  he  had  left  be- 
hind him. 

Now  it  is  no  exaggeration  whatever  to 
say  that  during  the  journey  home  Daddy 
Longlegs  had  gone  over,  with  care  and 
loving  attention,  every  little  trifling  detail 
of  this  interview,  until  he  might  fairly 
have  been  described  as  "word-perfect." 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  pyra- 
mids and  scarabei,  he  had  completely 
forgotten  Miss  Daverel  the  heiress,  had 
thought  very  little  about  Violet  Daverel 
the  beauty,  and  a  great  deal  about  Violet 
the  girl.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  arranged 
that,  though  she  would  not  be  expecting 
him,  she  would  be  alone,  that  she  would 
spring  from  her  chair,  and  with  a  few 
tears  fall  into  his  arms,  and,  like  the 
prince  and  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  they 
would  live  happy  ever  after. 

It  was  all  very  pretty ;  but,  unhappily,  it 
did  not  fall  out  as  he  had  planned  at  all. 
On  the  contrary ;  for  when  he  reached  the 
home  where  his  divinity  dwelt,  he  found 
other  worshippers  at  the  shrine.  She 
jumped  up  in  a  great  hurry  when  he  was 
announced,  it  was  true  —  but  there  all 
resemblance  to  his  arrangements  ceased. 
He  had  to  endure  a  good  deal  of  hero- 
worship,  which  he  felt  he  did  not  deserve, 
and  hated  accordingly;  but  he  had  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  a  few  quiet  words 
with  the  fair  young  mistress  of  the  house. 

At  last,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to 
think  he  should  have  to  go,  Mr.  Daverel 
came  in,  and,  acting  on  a  hint  given  in  a 
whisper  from  his  daughter,  told  him  they 
were  going  to  the  Lyceum  that  evening, 
and  asked  him  to  come  back  to  dinner 
and  to  go  with  them. 

Daddy  needed  no  second  bidding.  He 
was  out  of  the  house  and  into  a  cab  in  two 
minutes,  and  spinning  back  to  the  Alex- 
andra Hotel,  which  he  had  chosen  because 
it  was  nearer  Queen's  Gate  than  the  one 
he  usually  used.  He  was  dressed  in  next 
to  no  time  and  on  his  way  back  again  ;  but 
he  was  not  early  enough  to  find  Violet  in 
the  drawing-room  alone. 

However,  to  be  with  her  at  all  was  joy, 
and  Daddy  did  not  grumble,  but  ate  an 
uncommonly  good  dinner  and  enjoyed  it 
greatly.  And  then  when  Violet  rose,  tell- 
ing her  father  and  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  the  only  other  guest  that  they  had 
just  five  and  twenty  minutes  before  they 
need  move,  he  asked  herit  he  might  come 
with  her,  and  she  said  yes. 

Of  course   she  said  yes,   and  Daddy 
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might  have  known  what  that  meant,  and 
acted  on  it.  But  Daddy  didn't !  Instead, 
he  behaved  very  much  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  let  Miss  Daverel,  the  heiress, 
come  between  him  and  Violet,  the  girl 
who  loved  him. 

"Ten  minutes  gone!"  she  said  im- 
patiently, as  she  glanced  at  the  jewelled 
hands  of  the  little  Dresden  clock.  •*  Oh  ! 
—  why  can't  he  speak?"  But  Daddy 
didn't.  He  stammered,  and  hammerea, 
looking  unutterable  things,  and  standing 
nervously,  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other,  until  Violet  would  have  liked 
to  scream,  just  by  way  of  relieving  her 
feelings. 

And  then,  when  three  more  precious 
minutes  had  slipped  away,  a  bright  thought 
struck  her,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  and 
took  the  litdc  ivory  fan  off  the  mantelshelf 
where  it  was  lying. 

"  Willie,"  she  said,  "  I  have  kept  your 
fan  quite  safe,  jrou  see  ! "  And  she  spread 
it  out  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

I  think  neither  he  nor  she  ever  quite 
knew  how  it  happened  ;  but  when  Violet 
heard  the  story  of  the  fan,  she  solemnly 
declared  that  there  was  magic  in  it.  *'  The 
moment  it  flew  open  when  he  caught  my 
hand,"  she  said,  when  telling  Daddy  of 
Sir  Piers  Trevor,  "  I  looked  right  through 
that  man's  soul  as  one  might  look  through 
a  pane  of  glass ;  and  I  knew  that  he  didn't 
care  a  button  for  me.  I  really  do  believe 
it  has  a  power  of  letting  one  who  holds  it 
open  see  into  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
he  is  speaking  —  else  why  should  you 
have  —  have " 

"  Clawed  hold  of  you  so  unceremonious- 
ly," he  ended.  "Why,  my  darling,  be- 
cause —  I  dare  say  you  didn't  know  it  — 
but  you  called  me  Willie  !  " 

"  I  called  you  Willie  ?  "  incredulously. 

*'Yes,  you  did,  indeed,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing; "but  you  see,  the  old  lady's  charm 
has  worked  after  all,  and  so  we'll  give  it 
the  credit  of  the  whole  business  and  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Violet  Daverel  put  the  fan  together, 
and  then,  bending  her  head,  dropped  a 
gentle  little  kiss  upon  the  uninteHigible 
hieroglyphics.  "  I  shall  always  love  that 
old  negro  woman,"  she  said  gently.  "  I 
wish  tiiat  she  were  here,  that  I  might  give 
it  to  her  instead  of  to  the  fan." 

"  Great  heavens  be  thanked,  that's  im- 
possible ! "  Daddy  cried.  "  Give  it  to  me, 
darling,  instead.' 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MOHAMMEDANISM   IN  AFRICA. 

In  the  month  of  June  last,  I  received  a 
pressing  and  often  repeated  invitation 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  or- 
ganizing secretaries  of  the  Church  Con- 
gress, to  read  a  paper,  during  the  October 
session  of  that  body,  on  the  subject  of 
Mohammedanism  in  Africa.  There  was 
much  that  was  attractive  to  me  in  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  a  question  which  I  had 
studied  long  and  deeply.  I  was  alive  to 
its  profound  interest  and  importance. 
More  than  this,  1  had  published,  thirteen 
years  previously,  in  my  lectures  on  "  Mo- 
hammed and  Mohammedanism,"  certain 
views  upon  the  subject,  which  had  only 
dawned  upon  me  gradually  in  the  course 
of  my  inquiries,  and  were  many  of  them, 
at  that  time,  new,  or  almost  new,  to  the 
Christian  world.  They  were  truths — if 
truths  indeed  they  turn  out  to  be  —  many 
of  which  had  not  then  risen  above  the 
horizon.  And  though  the  book  which 
contained  them  was,  to  my  surprise  as 
well  as  pleasure,  welcomed  by  Orientalists 
everywhere,  and  received  the  honor  of 
elaborate  and  appreciative  notices  from 
such  high  authorities  as  Dr.  G.  P.  Badger, 
Professor  Palmer,  Professor  Noldeke,  Mr. 
Albert  R^ville  and  Mr.  Blyden,  vet,  as  I 
fully  expected,  it  was  received  with  a 
chorus  of  condemnation  by,  I  think,  the 
whole  of  the  religious  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  country,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Guardian.  The  views  I 
had  put  forward  on  Mohammedanism  in 
Africa  came  in  for  a  special  portion  of 
this  vituperation,  and  I  well  remember 
that  the  leading  missionary  periodical  of 
the  day  devoted  some  twenty  pages  to 
their  "annihilation."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  invitation  addressed  to 
me  by  men  who  must  have  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  my  views,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  their 
speakers,  seemed  to  me  such  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  so  striking  a  proof,  among  very 
many  others,  of  the  extent  to  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, without  breaking  for  a  moment  with 
her  immemorial  past,  or  throwing  over 
even  a  fragment  of  her  time-honored  and 
sacred  title-deeds,  had  been  able  to  move 
with  the  age,  and  to  expand  in  moral  and 
religious  sympathy,  no  less  than  in  prac- 
tical benevolence  and  multifarious  energy, 
that  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  spring  at 
the  proposal. 

After  much  consideration  I  declined  it. 
I  did  so  entirely  on  the  ground  that,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  minutes  allowed  by  the  in- 
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exorable  laws  of  the  Congress,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  even  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  facts  of  Mohammedan  progress 
in  Africa,  much  less  to  draw  the  inferences 
which  I  should  wish  to  draw  from  them, 
and  to  hedge  them  in  with  all  the  qualifi- 
cations and  reserves  which  so  complex  and 
so  sacred  a  subject  must  needs  suggest  to 
any  serious  mind.  Bv  flinging  the  bare 
conclusions,  at  which  I  had  ultimately  ar- 
rived, at  the  heads  of  my  hearers,  without 
indicating  the  processes  by  which  I  had 
arrived  at  them,  I  should  give  needless 
offence.  I  should  be  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  and,  what  was  much  more 
important,  the  cause  which  1  had  most  at 
heart,  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  a 
great  and,  after  all,  a  kindred  religion, 
would  be  retarded  rather  than  advanced. 

1  gave  up  the  project  with  much  reluc- 
tance, and  1  am  bound  to  say  that  that  re- 
fet  was  intensified  when,  a  few  days  ago, 
came  across  the  report,  given  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  epigrammatic  and  tell- 
ing paper  by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  of  York, 
to  whom,  as  I  presume,  the  invitation  had, 
on  my  declining  it,  been  transferred  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Congress,  I  could 
see,  at  a  glance,  that  without,  so  far  as 
appeared,  any  adequate  preparation  or 
study  of  the  subject  at  first  hand,  he  had 
rushed  with  headlong  heedlessness  upon 
all  the  dangers  which  had  deterred  or 
daunted  me ;  and,  what  more  nearly  con- 
cerned me,  that,  while  the  views  which  he 
thrust  on  a  sensitive  and  excited  audience 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
those  which,  thirteen  years  ago,  1  had 
promulgated  in  my  book  "  Mohammed 
and  Mohammedanism,*'  they  were  couched 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  without  any 
of  the  modifications  or  explanations  which 
I  should  have  thought  essential. 

Whatever  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  inten- 
tions, the  net  result  of  his  paper  has  been 
well  expressed  by  one  of  his  critics  who 
has  long  lived  in  Algeria  thus:  ** Canon 
Taylor  nas  constructed,  at  the  expense 
of  Christianity,  a  rose-colored  picture  of 
Islam,  by  a  process  of  comparison  in 
which  Christianity  is  arraigned  for  failures 
in  practice,  of  which  Christendom  is 
deeply  and  penitently  conscious,  no  ac- 
count being  taken  of  Christian  precept ; 
while  Islam  is  judged  by  its  better  pre- 
cepts only,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
frightful  shortcomings  in  Mohammedan 
practice,  even  from  the  standard  of  the 
Koran."  One  good  result,  though  it  is 
difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  for  me 
to  feel  any  gratitude  to  Canon  Taylor  for 
it,  may,  no  doubt,  indirectly  follow  from 


the  crudities  which  he  promulgated  before 
so  influential  a  gathering.  More  attention 
has  been  and  will  be  called  to  the  subject, 
and  out  of  the  heated  discussion  which  is 
now  going  on,  we  may  hope  that  the  truth 
will  ultimately  emerge.  But  even  this  ad- 
vantage has,  in  the  mean  time,  its  serious 
drawbacks,  for  thoughtless  and  vehement 
eulogy  naturally  provokes  an  equally  vehe- 
ment and  unreasoning  detraction. 

And  now,  with  the  kind  permission  of 
the  editor  of  this  review,  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  here  what  I  could  not  have  done  in 
the  twenty  minutes  allowed  nic  by  the 
Church  Congress,  and  set  forth,  in  outline 
at  least,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  main 
facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  Islam 
in  Africa;  what,  as  appears  to  me,  it  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  can  do  —  what  also  it 
cannot  do  —  for  the  negro  race;  what 
Christendom  or  Christianity  —  for  the  two 
are  not,  as  Canon  Taylor  appears  often  to 
imagine,  synonymous  and  convertible 
terms  —  have  done,  or  not  done,  or  may 
yet  do  for  them  ;  what  attitude,  in  view  of 
these  facts  and  inferences,  should  be 
taken  by  Christians  in  reference  to  the 
great  opposing,  and  yet  kindred,  creed, 
and  how,  in  particular,  Christian  missions 
will  be  affected  thereby.  If  I  often  appear 
to  agree  with  Canon  Taylor  in  his  state- 
ments and  conclusions,  it  is  little  wonder, 
for,  in  so  doing,  I  am  only  agreeing  with 
myself,  and  seem  to  be  hearing  my  own 
book  of  years  past  read  aloud  to  me.  If 
I  differ  from  him,  as  I  sometimes  shall, 
it  is,  partly,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
already  indicated;  partly  also,  because,  in 
the  thirteen  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  first  edition  of  my  book  appeared,  I 
have,  as  far  as  possible  amid  other  per- 
manent occupations  and  special  studies, 
not  shut  my  eyes  or  ears  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  Africa.  As  the  result  of  what  I 
then  wrote  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  my 
happiness  to  receive  many  private  com- 
munications, and  to  form  many  intimate 
friendships  with  negro  missionaries,  ne- 
gro philanthropists,  and  negro  princes. 
In  particular,  I  have  been  in  frequent 
communication,  both  by  letter  and  in  per- 
son, with  Mr.  Edward  Blyden,  whom  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men, 
and  whose  book,  entitled  "Christianity, 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  Negro  Race," 
which  has  recently  appeared,  I  regard, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances, as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  I  have  ever  met. 

Manv  scattered  lights  have,  no  doubt, 
been  tfirown  upon  the  complex  questions 
connected  with  the  condition  of  Africa 
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and  its  religious  future  by  the  long  line  of 
enterprising  travellers,  of  self-sacrificing 
missionaries,  of  earnest  philanthropists 
who  have  visited  the  country,  from  the 
times  of  Ibn  Batuta  or  Leo'  Africanus 
down  to  those  of  Mungo  Park  or  Barth, 
Moffat  or  Livingstone.  These  men  have 
gone  to  Africa,  have  travelled  or  lived 
among  the  natives,  have  studied  their 
manners,  have  endeavored  to  sympathize 
with  and  understand  them,  and  have  come 
back  to  their  homes,  laden  with  the 
guesses,  the  hopes,  or  the  fears,  the  diffi- 
culties, the  dangers,  or  the  disappoint- 
ments, which  any  attempt  to  grapple  with 
so  vast  a  problem  must  needs  involve. 
But,  hitherto,  no  light  has  shone,  no  voice 
has  come,  audible  at  all  events  to  the  outer 
world,  from  Africa  itself.  It  is  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Blyden's  book  that  the  great 
dumb,  dark  continent  has,  at  last,  begun 
to  speak,  and  in  tones  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  even  those  who  most  differ  from  his 
conclusions  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  and 
wise  to  ponder.  The  essays  they  contain 
have  been  written  at  very  different  times 
and  cover  widely  different  portions  of  the 
African  field,  but  they  are  all  inspired  by 
a  common  purpose,  and  converge  towards 
the  same  conclusions,  and  in  their  pathos 
and  their  passion,  their  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm and  their  philosophic  calm,  their 
range  of  sympathy  and  their  genuine 
reserve  of  power,  they  will,  I  think,  quite 
Vrespective  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions which  they  handle,  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  casual  reader.  If 
ever  any  one  spoke  upon  his  special  sub- 
ject witn  a  right  to  be  heard  upon  it,  it  is 
Mr.  Blyden,  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  preparation 
for  it.  With  physical  energy,  and  literary 
ability,  and  general  intellectual  power, 
which,  had  he  been  a  European,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  fill  and  to  adorn  al- 
most any  public  post,  a  great  traveller  and 
an  accomplished  linguist,  equally  familiar 
with  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  five  European  and  with  several 
African  languages,  he  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  consecrate  all  his  gifts  to  what 
must,  once  and  again  in  his  career,  have 
seemed  to  him  an  almost  thankless  and 
hopeless  task,  the  elevation  and  regener- 
ation of  his  race.  A  negro  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  keenly  alive  to  their  sufferings, 
their  shortcomings,  and  their  vices,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  an  unwavering  belief  in  their 
future ;  and  that  future,  who  can  say  how 
much  his  single  efforts  may,  with  the  help 
of  those  whom  his  book  may,  now  and 
hereafter,  influence,  go  far  to  secure  ?    He 


has  studied  the  negro  wherever  he  is  to 
be  found  —  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
was  himself  born ;  in  the  United  States, 
both  before  and  since  emancipation ;  in 
the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  where  a 
thin  varnish  of  European  civilization  often 
serves  only  to  mask  or  to  destroy  his  indi- 
viduality; and,  in  the  Muslim  and  pagan 
communities  of  the  interior,  where  a  white 
face  has  been  but  rarely  seen.  His  book 
may  make  its  way  slowly  at  first;  but  I 
venture  to  think  it  will  form  a  new  start- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  his  race,  and 
will  seriously  and  permanently  modify  the 
views  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  held 
of  them  and  of  their  future.  I  wish  I  had 
space  to  quote  largelv  from  his  pages,  but 
must  content  myself  here  by  referring 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to 
the  work  itself;  and,  meanwhile,  not  con- 
tent to  say  with  Pontius  Pilate  that  **  what 
I  have  written,  I  have  written,"  and,  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  advantages  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  would  endeavor  to  handle 
again  the  subject  of  Islam  in  Africa,  modi- 
fying, or  strengthening,  or  unsaying  any 
statements  which,  in  the  light  of  longer 
study  and  a  wider  knowledge,  may  appear 
to  me  to  require  it. 

First,  then,  what  are  the  leading  facts 
as  regards  the  geographical  extent  of  Is- 
lam in  Africa.**  They  are  very  imperfectly 
realized,  even  now,  oy  many  of  those  who 
speak  and  write  upon  the  subject.  Ever 
since  the  conqueror  Akbar  swept  in  one 
sweep  of  unbroken  conquest  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  in- 
dignant that  he  could  carry  the  Koran  no 
further  in  that  direction,  Islam  has  kept 
its  grip  —  for  over  twelve  hundred  years, 
that  is  —  on  the  whole  of  the  Barbary 
States;  in  other  words,  on  the  whole  of 
the  regions  which,  in  ancient  times,  served 
as  the  only  connecting  link  between  Africa 
and  the  outer  world,  the  field  of  Egyptian 
and  of  Phoenician,  of  Roman  and  of  Van- 
dal civilization  ;  the  headquarters  of  Afri- 
can and  the  birthplace  of  Latin  Christian- 
ity, as  the  great  names  of  Tertullian  and 
ot  Cyprian,  of  Arnobius  and  of  Augustine, 
may  well  remind  us.  Turned  southward 
by  the  bend  of  the  continent,  Islam  next 
crossed  the  Great  Desert,  asserting  its 
sway  over  the  wild  nomad  races  who  had 
never  owned  any  other  control,  moral, 
political,  or  religious  —  the  Berbers,  the 
Touaricks,  and  the  Tibbus.  Wherever  in 
this  vast  expanse,  this  waterless  ocean, 
three  times  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean, 
there  is  a  salt-mine,  a  spring  of  brackish 
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water,  or  a  few  palm-trees,  there  are  to  be 
found  the  uncouth  followers  of  the  Proph- 
et. In  the  larger  oases  of  Aderer  and 
Agades,  Tafilet  and  Tidikelt,  Wargia  and 
Ghadames,  Bilma  and  Tibesti,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  numbers,  and  the  ereat  cara- 
vans which  pass  and  repass  the  desert, 
twice  in  each  year,  from  Morocco  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  or  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tchad, 
exchangine  the  hardware  and  cotton  stufEs 
of  Englana  with  the  ground-nuts,  or  gold 
dust,  or  ostrich  feathers,  or  slaves  of  the 
Soudan,  are  managed  by  Muslims  only, 
and  pass,  from  none  but  Muslim,  to  none 
but  Muslim  countries. 

South  of  tlie  Sahara,  Islam  holds  al- 
most exclusive  possession  of  the  most 
fertile  and  the  most  populous  region  of 
Africa,  the  enormous  stretch  of  country 
called  Negroland,  or  the  Soudan,  extena- 
ing  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  including  the 
powerful,  and  organized,  or  at  least  semi- 
civilized,  governments  of  Futa  Jallon,  of 
Bambarra,  of  Massena,  of  Gando,  of  So- 
koto,  of  Bornu,  of  Baghirmi,  of  Wadai,  of 
Darfur,  of  Khordofan,  and  of  Sennaar. 
Beyond  this  region,  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  some  of  the  most  widely  extended 
and  vigorous  and  intelligent  negro  tribes 
—  tribes  whose  prowess  we  have  experi- 
enced, whether  fighting  on  our  side  or 
fighting  against  us,  in  the  Ashantee  or 
other  wars  —  the  Mandingoes  and  the 
Foulahs,  the  JoUofs  and  the  Haussas,  are, 
to  a  man  almost,  Mohammedan.  And, 
even  along  the  coast-line,  where  various 
European  powers,  the  French,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  English, 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  Germans,  have,  at 
various  times,  planted  their  commercial 
settlements,  and  where  they  can  boast  of 
a  narrow  and  superficial  fringe  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  as  the  result,  the 
trader  missionaries,  or  missionary  traders 
of  Islam  —  for,  in  Africa,  they  are,  gener- 
ally, both  in  one  —  are  pushing  their  en- 
croachments, and  manage  to  make  many 
converts,  alike  from  the  pagan  and  the 
semi-Christianized  natives.  Sierra  Leone 
and  Lagos,  the  two  chief  English  settle- 
ments, where  Islam  had  been,  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  quite  unknown,  now  pos- 
sess large  and  flourishing  and  self-sup- 
porting Muslim  communities. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  great  eastern  horn 
of  Africa  has  been,  for  centuries,  peopled 
by  Mohammedan  races,  ferocious  and  fa- 
natical, such  as  the  Somalis  and  the  Gal- 
las.  Far  to  the  south,  Mohammedanism 
is  dominant  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 


Suaheli  coast,  in  the  Arab  sultanate  of 
Zanzibar.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet 
are  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
northern  Madagascar  and  in  Mozambique ; 
and  far  inland  —  chiefly,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
as  slave-traders  —  around  all  the  great 
lakes,  and  alons:  all  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Congo ;  and  southward  of  this  again, 
they  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and 
there,  always  anxious  to  propagate  their 
creed,  even  among  the  "unbelieving" 
Kaffirs  and,  still  further  afield,  in  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
one-half  of  the  whole  of  Africa  is  already 
dominated  by  Islam,  while,  of  the  remain- 
ing half,  one-quarter  is  leavened  and  an- 
other threatened  by  it.  Such  is  the  amaz- 
ing, the  portentous  problem  which  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  have  to  face  in  Af- 
rica, and  to  which  neither  of  them  seems, 
as  yet,  half  awake. 

And  now,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
religion  which  is  thus  extending  itself  by 
leaps  and  bounds  over  the  most  backward 
and  unfortunate  and  ill-treated  of  ali  the 
continents  of  the  earth,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  change  which,  speaking  with 
the  necessary  breadth  of  view,  it  produces 
in  the  inhabitants  ?  So  persistent  and  so 
gross  are  the  misconceptions  which  cling, 
like  serpents*  eggs  together,  about  the 
creed  and  the  founder  of  Islam,  that,  not 
even  in  the  century  which  has  witnessed 
the  birth  and  growth  of  the  science  of 
comparative  religion,  and  not  even  among 
the  readers  of  this  review,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  that  study  forward, 
is  it  quite  safe  to  assume  a  knowledge  of 
even  the  simpler  and  more  salient  facts. 

And,  first,  I  would  remark  that  the  name 
which  we  commonly  give  to  the  religion 
is  a  misnomer.  To  call  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet  a  Mohammedan  is  to  offer  him 
the  same  kind  of  insult  that  it  is  to 
call  a  devout  Catholic,  a  Papist.  "Is  it 
Mohammed,"  cried  Abu  Bakr,  the  most 
faithful  of  the  Prophet's  followers,  to  the 
fierce  Omar,  who,  in  the  agony  of  his 
grief,  swore  that  he  would  strike  off  the 
head  of  the  first  man  who  dared  to  say 
that  the  Prophet  was  dead  —  the  Prophet 
could  not  be  dead  —  "is  it  Mohammed 
or  the  God  of  Mohammed  that  he  taught 
you  to  worship?"  The  creed  is  not  Mo- 
hammedanism, but  Islam  —  a  verbal  noun, 
derived  from  a  root  which  means  submis- 
sion to  and  faith  in  God  ;  and  the  be- 
liever who  so  submits  himself,  calls  him- 
self not  a  Mohammedan,  but  a  Muslim 
—  a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and 
also  connected  with  salim,  peace,  and 
salym,  healthy. 
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"  Allahu  Akbar,"  "  God  is  most  great, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  great,"  this  is  the 
Mussulman  creed;  Islam,  that  is,  man 
must  submit  to  God  and  find  his  greatest 
happiness  in  so  doing,  this  is  the  Mussul- 
man life.  Mohammed  claimed  to  be  a 
divinely  inspired  prophet,  who  came  to 
deliver  these  two  messages  to  those  who 
believed  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
nothing  less,  but  nothing  more.  These 
are  the  two  doctrines  which  are  propa- 
gated everywhere  by  the  missionaries  of 
the  faith,  and  these  are  thev  which  an 
African  tribe,  sunk  in  polytheism  or 
fetishism  of  the  most  degraded  kind,  with 
all  its  attendant  superstitions  and  abomi- 
nations, accepts,  or  professes  to  accept, 
when  it  embraces  Mohammedanism.  Of 
the  other  leading  doctrines  of  the  Muslim 
faith,  the  written  revelation  of  the  Koran, 
the  existence  of  angels,  the  succession  of 
prophets,  the  responsibility  of  man,  the 
future  life,  the  resurrection  and  the  final 
judgment,  or  of  its  four  chief  practical 
duties,  almsgiving,  fasting,  prayer,  and 
pilgrimage,  I  have  no  space  to  give  any 
account  nere,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  my 
purpose.  But  two  passages  from  a  single 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  one  of  the  last  de- 
livered by  the  Prophet,  and  therefore, 
probably,  containing  his  deepest  and  his 
final  convictions,  I  must  quote,  one  of 
them  as  giving  the  noblest  summary  of  its 
theology,  the  other  of  its  morality :  — 

God,  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  Living, 
the  Eternal.  Slumber  doth  not  overtake 
Him,  neither  sleep ;  to  Him  belongeth  all  that 
is  in  heaven  and  earth.  Who  is  ne  that  can 
intercede  with  Him  but  by  His  own  permis- 
sion.^ He  knoweth  that  which  is  past  and 
that  which  is  to  come  unto  men,  and  they 
shall  not  comprehend  anything  of  Ilis  knowl- 
edge but  so  far  as  He  pleascth.  His  throne 
is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
upholding  of  both  is  no  burden  unto  Him; 
He  is  the  Lofty  and  the  Great. 

Such  is  the  theology  of  the  Koran  ;  and 
here  is  its  morality  :  — 

There  is  no  pietv  in  turning  your  faces  to 
the  East  and  the  West ;  but  he'  is  pious  who 
believeth  in  God,  and  the  Last  Day,  and  the 
Angels  and  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Prophets ; 
who,  for  the  love  of  God,  disburscth  his 
wealth  to  his  kindred,  and  to  the  orphans,  and 
to  the  needy,  and  to  the  waWarer,  and  to 
those  who  ask  aid  for  ransoniing,  who  ob- 
scrveth  prayer  and  payeth  the  legal  alms,  and 
who  is  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements, when  they  have  engaged  in  them, 
and  is  patient  under  ills  and  harcfihips,  and  in 
time  of  trouble ;  these  are  they  who  are  just 
and  who  fear  the  Lord. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  primary 
message  delivered  by  Mohammed  to  the 
Arabs  had  been  given  in  almost  the  same 
words,  in  almost  the  same  country,  to  a 
people  in  almost  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, by  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver,  some 
two  thousand  years  earlier.  **  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God." 
Mohammed  never  professed  to  be  giving 
what  was  new,  only  to  be  restoring  what 
was  old.  But  there  was  this  all-important 
difference  between  the  two.  The  message 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  confined,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  his  own  people  ;  the 
message  of  the  Arabian  prophet  was  to  be 
conveyed  by  his  hearers,  in  whatever  way 
they  best  could,  to  the  world  at  large  —  in 
other  words,  the  Israelites  might  seem  to 
be  forfeiting  their  birthright,  it  they  com- 
municated the  message  to  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  the  Arabs  forfeited  theirs,  if  they  did 
not  do  so. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  politically,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  religiously,  upon  a 
negro  tribe,  when  it  receives  and  em- 
braces the  message  I  have  described  ?  Is 
it  for  evil  or  for  good  ?  No  one  will  be 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  a  tribe  throws 
off  at  once  all  traces  of  its  old  beliefs,  all 
its  primeval  superstitions,  all  the  sangui- 
narv  rites  which  the  new  religion,  in  its 
authoritative  documents,  condemns.  Such 
a  revolution,  even  if  it  were  possible  — 
which  it  is  not —  would  not  be  real  or  last- 
ing. Did  the  barbarian  races  who  over- 
ran the  fairest  portions  of  Europe,  the 
Ostro-Goths,  the  Visi-Goths,  the  Vandals, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Franks,  the  Mag- 
yars, the  Northmen,  at  once  throw  off 
their  barbarism  when  they  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, and  rise  to  an  altogether  higher 
life?  Take  two  illustrations  only.  When 
the  fierce  warrior  Clovis  first  heard  the 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  it  was  the  burning  desire  to 
avenge  his  injuries,  not  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, that  filled  his  heart ;  and  he  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  it 
had  not  been  so.  When  the  body  of  Rolf 
the  Ganger,  who  had  accepted  Neustria 
and  Christianity  together,  for  himself  and 
for  his  roving  Norse  followers,  was  being 
buried,  the  gifts  to  the  monasteries  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul  were  accompanied  by  a 
sacrifice  of  one  hundred  human  victims! 
But  I  am  persuaded,  from  a  vast  con- 
sensus of  testimony  which  has  come  to  me 
in  ever-increasing  volume,  from  native 
Christian  missionaries,  whose  testimony 
is  not  likely  to  be  biassed  on  the  side  of 
Islam,  no  less  than  from  European  travel- 
lers and  officials,  that  the  moral  elevation 
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in  an  African  tribe  which  accepts  Islam  is 
a  most  marked  one. 

The  worst  evils  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  prevailed  at  one  time  over  the 
whole  of  Africa,  and  which  are  still  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  those, 
too,  not  far  from  the  west  coast  and  from 
our  own    settlements  —  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifice  and  the  burial  of  living 
infants  —  disappear  at  once  and  forever. 
Natives  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  a  state 
of  nakedness,  or  nearly  so,  begin  to  dress, 
and  that  neatly ;  natives  who  have  never 
washed  before   begin  to  wash,  and  that 
frequently ;  for  ablutions  are  commanded 
in  the  sacred  law,  and  it  is  an  ordinance 
which  does  not  involve  too  severe  a  strain 
on  their  natural  instincts.    The  tribal  or- 
ganization tends  to  give  place   to  some- 
thing which  has  a  wider  basis.     In  other 
words,  tribes  coalesce  into  nations,  and, 
with  the  increase  of  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, nations  into  empires.     Many  such 
instances  could  be  adduced  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Soudan    and  the  adjoining 
countries  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
If  the  warlike  spirit  is  thus  stimulated, 
the  centres  from  which  war  springs  are 
fewer  in  number  and  further  apart.     War 
is  better  organized,  and  is  under  some 
form  of  restraint;  quarrels  are  not  picked 
for  nothing;  there  is  less  indiscriminate 
plundering  and  greater  security  for  prop- 
erty and  life.     Elementary  schools,  like 
those  described  by  Mungo  Park  a  century 
ago,   spring  up,  and,  even  if  they  only 
teach  their  scholars  to  recite  the  koran, 
they  are  worth  something  in  themselves, 
and  may  be  a  step  to  much  more.     The 
well-built  and  neatly  kept  mosque,  with  its 
call  to  prayer  repeated  five  times  a  day,  its 
Mecca-pointing  niche,  its  imam  and  its 
weekly  service,  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
village,  instead  of  the  ghastly  fetish  or 
Juju  house.    The  worship  of  one  God, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and 
compassionate,  is   an  immeasurable  ad- 
vance upon  anything  which   the    native 
has  been  taught  to  worship  before.    The 
Arabic  language,  in  which  the  Mussulman 
scriptures  are  always  written,  is  a  language 
of  extraordinary  copiousness  and  beauty ; 
once  learned,  it  becomes  a  lingua  franca 
to  the  tribes   of  half  the  continent,  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  literature,  or 
rather,  it  is  a  literature  in  itself.     It  sub- 
stitutes, moreover,  a  written  code  of  law 
for  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a  chieftain  — 
a  change  which  is,  in  itself,  an  immense 
advance    in    civilization.      Manufactures 
and  commerce  spring  up,  not  the  dumb 
trading  or  the  elementary  bartering  of 


raw  products  which  we  know  from  He- 
rodotus to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Africa,  nor  the  cowrie  shells,  or 
gunpowder,  or  tobacco,  or  rum,  which  still 
serve  as  a  chief  medium  of  exchange  all 
along  the  coast,  but  manufactures  involv- 
ing considerable  skill,  and  a  commerce 
which  is  elaborately  organized ;  and  under 
their  influence,  and  that  of  the  more  set- 
tled government  which  Islam  brings  in 
its  train,  there  have  arisen  those  great 
cities  of  Negroland,  whose  very  existence, 
when  first  they  were  described  by  Euro- 
pean travellers,  could  not  but  be  half  dis- 
credited. Such  are  Sego,  the  capital  of 
Bambarra,  a  walled  town  of  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  its  square  houses 
and  Moorish  mosques,  its  richly  cultivated 
fields,  and  its  fleets  of  canoes  plying  for 
hire  on  the  majestic  river  Niger,  which 
stirred  into  a  burst  of  admiration  and  sur- 
prise the  heart  of  Mungo  Park,  the  first 
great  traveller  in  Negroland  a  century 
ago.  Such  is  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu, 
on  Lake  Tchad,  a  town  first  visited  and 
described  by  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
and  subsequently  by  Barth,  and  Rohlfs, 
and  Nachtigal,  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  thousand  souls,  with  its  huge 
market  well  stocked,  every  day,  with  cattle 
and  horses,  sheep  and  camels,  butter  and 
eggs,  wheat  and  leather,  ivory  and  indigo 
—  everything,  in  fact,  which  indicates  a 
life  of,  at  least,  semi-civilization  and  se- 
curity; such  is  Kano,  the  Manchester,  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  Negroland,  with  its 
manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  fifteen 
hundred  camel-loads  of  which  are  trans- 
ported annually,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
across  the  Sahara  to  the  towns  of  Bar- 
bary ;  and  such,  once  more  amongst  many 
others,  is  Ilorin,  in  the  Yoruba  country, 
recently  visited  by  Rohlfs  in  his  venture- 
some journey  across  Africa,  with  its  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  its  wide  streets, 
its  little  market  squares,  and  its  many 
mosques. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  religion  is 
the  sole  cause  or  all  this  comparative 
prosperity.  I  only  say  it  is  consistent 
with  it,  and  it  encourages  it.  Climatic 
conditions  and  various  other  influences 
co-operate  towards  the  result;  but  what 
has  pagan  Africa,  even  where  the  condi- 
tions are  very  similar,  to  compare  with  it? 

As  regards  the  individual,  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Islam  gives  to  its  new 
negro  converts  an  energy,  a  dignity,  a 
self-reliance,  and  a  self-respect  which  is 
all  too  rarely  found  in  their  pagan  or  their 
Christian  fellow-countrymen. 

These  are  no  slight  benefits,  but  there 
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is  something  more.  There  are  in  Africa 
two  evils,  widely  prevalent,  and  specially 
characteristic,  the  one,  of  all  those  parts 
of  Africa  which  have  been  brought,  how- 
ever superficially,  under  the  influence  of 
European  civilization,  the  other,  of  that 
much  larger  part  of  it  which  is  still  pagan, 
—  intemperance  and  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft.   Take  intemperance  first. 

Wherever  the  European  trader  comes, 
he  brings  his  rum-bottle;  he  drinks  to 
excess  himself,  and,  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes,  he  encourages  the  natives  to  do 
the  same.  They  fall  victims  to  this  deso- 
lating flood  of  ardent  spirits  with  terrible 
rapioity,  and  the  trader  thus  manages  to 
introduce  into  Africa  on  an  extensive 
scale,  not  only  a  vice  which,  in  itself,  is 
bestial,  but  the  innumerable  other  crimes 
and  niiseries  which  follow  in  its  train.* 
"  O  true  believers  ! "  said  Mohammed, 
"surely  wine,  and  lots,  and  images,  and 
divining  arrows  are  an  abomination  and 
the  work  of  Satan;  therefore  avoid  them 
that  ye  may  prosper.  Satan  seeketh  to 
sow  dissension  and  hatred  among  you  by 
means  of  wine  and  lots,  and  to  divert  you 
from  remembering  God  and  from  prayer. 
Will  ye  not  therewre  abstain  from  them  ?  " 
By  this  absolute  prohibition  in  its  sacred 
book,  Islam  has  established,  once  and  for- 
ever, a  "total  abstinence  association  "  in 
all  the  countries  that  own  its  sway;  in 
other  words,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  least  need  the  stimulus  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  in  which  indulgence  in  them 
would  be  most  fatal.  In  Africa,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  this  association  now 
stretches  right  across  the  continent  from 
sea  to  sea. 

The  other  evil  is  much  more  widely 
spread,  and  far  more  deeply  rooted  —  the 
belief  in  sorcery  and  fetisnes.  What  is 
this  belief?  It  is  one  which,  not  many 
centuries  ago,  was  prevalent,  in  various 
shapes,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and, 
in  the  most  remote  districts,  is  not  wholly 
extinct  even  now ;  but  so  fast  has  the  civ- 
ilized world  moved  on  from  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  such  beliefs  luxuriate, 
that  it  is  difficult,  now,  either  thoroughly 
to  understand  them  oneself,  or  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  others.  The  African 
believes  that  there  are   everywhere  evil 

*  It  has  been  calculated  by  a  committee  of  experts 
that  8,7^1,537  Kallons  of  spirits  are  imported  annually 
into  Africa  from  Europe  and  America,  and  that  of  these 
three  million  gallons  of  rum  and  gin  are  annually  con- 
sumed  along  the  various  mouths  of  the  Niger  and  ad- 
joining rivers.  Brass,  Calabar,  Bonny,  etc  ;  in  other 
words,  that  twenty  thousand  tuns  are  consumed  on  a 
coast  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Ger- 
mans are  the  worst  offenders.  (Church  Missionary 
Report  for  1887,  p,  37.) 


spirits  who  are  amenable  to  charms  01  i> 
cantations,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  fetishes, 
and  that  certain  unknown  or  half-known 
persons  whom  he  calls  wizards,  are  ac- 
quainted with  these  charms,  and  use  their 
occult  knowledge  for  nefarious  purposes. 
He  believes,  further,  that  certain  other 
persons  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
tracking  or  **  smelling  out "  the  offenders. 
So  universal  is  this  belief  that  almost 
every  village  of  pagan  Africa,  particularly 
towards  the  west  coast,  has  its  fetish- 
house,  a  grim  and  ghastly  building,  often 
ranged  round  with  numan  skulls  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition,  and  a  fetish-man 
who  is  its  high  priest.  No  human  being, 
surely,  ever  had  a  more  terrific  power 
committed  to  him,  and  few  have  used  it 
more  unsparingly  or  unscrupulously.  The 
fetish-man  is  bound  by  no  law  ;  he  recog- 
nizes no  rules  of  evidence.  Anything 
which  happens,  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  he  may  pronounce  to  be 
the  work  of  a  fetish  or  a  wizard,  and  to  need 
his  assistance  to  ferret  it  out.  A  heavy 
rainfall  or  a  drought,  a  murrain  among  the 
cattle,  a  pestilence  or  a  conflagration,  a 
child  devoured  by  a  wild  animal,  an  illness 
or  a  death,  each  and  all  of  these  mav  be 
pronounced  to  be  "fetish"  —  somebody 
has  done  it,  and  he  must  be  detected.  So 
possessed  are  the  natives  by  this  belief,  it 
so  forms  part  of  their  being,  that  it  never 
occurs  to  any  one  of  them,  though  he 
knows  that  his  own  turn  may  come  next, 
to  question  the  reality  of  this  uncanny 
power;  and,  in  the  panic  terror  which 
waits  upon  the  movements  of  the  fetish- 
man  and  his  decisions,  the  negro  loses, 
for  a  time,  some  of  his  most  essential  and 
amiable  characteristics,  his  frivolity,  his 
light-heartedness,  even  his  family  affec- 
tion. A  son  will  join  in  putting  his  father 
to  death  ;  a  brother  will  help  to  tear  in 
pieces  a  brother.  If  the  accused  dares  to 
deny  the  charge  —  which  he  seldom  does, 
however  preposterous  or  impossible  it 
may  be  —  he  has  to  submit  to  some  terri- 
ble ordeal,  such  as  the  running  at  full 
speed  under  an  avenue  of  hooped  arches 
about  half  his  height,  when  if  he  stum- 
bles, or  rather,  as  soon  as  he  stumbles,  he 
is  hacked  to  death ;  or  the  drinking  of 
some  deadly  decoction,  such  as  the  casca- 
bark,  when  his  one  chance  of  escape  is 
handsomely  to  bribe  the  fetish-man  to  give 
him  the  exact  quantity  or  quality  which 
will  make  him  desperately  sick,  before  the 
poison  has  well  begun  its  deadly  work. 
In  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  at  Bonny  and 
Calabar,  in  the  Fan  country  and  through- 
out Angola,  this  terrible  belief  prevails. 
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and,  as  may  well  be  imas^ned,  it  ramifies 
out  into  every  kind  of  vilTany  and  crime. 

It  was  my  happiness,  last  year,  to  have 
staving  with  me  at  Harrow  a  highly  en- 
lightened negro  chief,  Tetteh  Agamazong 
by  name,  the  hereditary  chief  of  Quiah, 
a  region  to  the  north-east  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  great 
Timneh  tribe,  the  people  from  whom  we 
originally  purchased  the  peninsula  on 
which  Free  Town  stands,  and  who,  though 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  setdements,  are 
all  pagans,  and  all,  heart  and  soul,  believ- 
ers in  the  fetish-man.  Himself  a  Chris- 
tian, who  had  served  the  English  govern- 
ment in  various  capacities,  at  various 
points  along  the  west  coast,  he  was  about 
to  return  to  his  own  country  and  assume 
the  full  sovereignty,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  gradually  to  introduce  some 
few  elements  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity among  his  people.  One  incident,  told 
me  by  him,  will  illustrate  better  than  many 
pages  of  disquisition  the  intractable  na- 
ture of  this  belief  in  fetishes,  and  the 
terrible  impediment  that  it  is  to  all  im- 
provement.  His  people  believe  that  cer- 
tain of  their  number  have  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  into  crocodiles  — an 
animal  which  is  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive in  the  rivers  of  his  country  — and,  in 
that  shape,  carry  off  those  against  whom 
they  have  any  grudge.  One  day,  a  man 
was  brought  bewre  nim  as  king,  charged 
with  this  offence :  "  I  shot  at  and  killed  a 
crocodile  the  other  day,"  said  the  accuser, 
'*and  this  man,  who  was  lying  asleep  in  a 
hammock  near,  tumbled  out  of  it  at  the 
moment  when  I  shot.  He  must  therefore 
have  been  inside  the  crocodile,  and  must 
be  put  to  death."  In  vain  did  the  king 
represent  that  if  the  accused  was  in  the 
hammock,  he  could  not  have  been  in  the 
crocodile,  and  if  the  crocodile  was  killed 
when  the  prisoner  was  concealed  within 
it,  he  must  have  been  killed  too,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  have  been,  at  the  same 
time,  alive  in  his  hammock.  It  was  no 
use.  "Why,"  asked  the  accuser  tri- 
umphantly, "  did  he  tumble  out  of  his 
hammock  when  I  shot  the  crocodile,  if  he 
and  the  crocodile  were  not  one  and  the 
same  ?  "  And,  strangest  thing  of  all,  the 
accused  agreed  with  the  accuser,  and  con- 
fessed his  guilt  I  What  could  be  done  ? 
Habemus  confiientem  reum.  The  king 
could  not  bring  himself  to  put  to  death  a 
man  for  doing  that  of  which  he  knew  him 
to  be  innocent ;  nor  did  he  dare  to  acquit 
him  of  having  done  what  he  had  himself 
confessed,  and  what  his  neighbors  were 
now  more  than  ever  convinced  he  had 


often  done  before.  He  adjourned  the 
matter  till  his  visit  to  England  should  be 
over,  in  the  faint,  and  I  fear  the  forlorn, 
hope  that  something  or  other  might,  in  the 
mean  time,  turn  up  to  save  the  unhappy 
man.  Now  this  stubborn  and  intractable 
belief,  with  all  the  horrors  and  loss  of  life 
which  follow  in  its  train,  loss  of  life  proba- 
bly only  second  to  that  caused,  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  slave-trade  itself,  Islam 
has,  somehow  or  other,  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  north  Africa,  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating.* 

And  here,  before  I  pass  on  from  the 
subject  of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  involved 
in  many  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 
pagan  negro,  I  must  guard  myself  against 
an  inference  which  some  might  be  tempted 
to  draw  from  what  I  have  said,  that  there 
is  any  inherent  or  extraordinary  depravity, 
any  "double  dose  of  original  siil,"  in  the 
negro  race  as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  so ; 
for,  while  many  other  native  races  are  dy- 
ing out  before  the  encroachments  or  the 
mere  presence  of  the  white  man,  the  negro 
gives  no  sign  of  so  doing.  His  race  vital- 
ity is  equal  to  that  of  any  race  in  existence, 
and  he  has  many  and  marked  virtues  of 
his  own.  His  receptivity,  his  simplicity, 
his  kindliness,  his  family  affection,  have 
been  borne  emphatic  testimony  to  by  ev- 
ery great  African  traveller,  from  Adam- 
son  or  Mungo  Park  down  to  Livingstone. 
The  customs  of  a  primitive  and  barbarous 
people  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  European 
standard.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  cruelty  for  the  sake  of 
cruelty  —  the  cruelty  which  is  an  end  in 
itself  —  and  cruel  deeds  done  as  a  solemn 
duty,  in  obedience  to  a  supposed  super- 
natural sanction.  The  one  argues  original 
depravity,  the  other  does  nothing  of  the 
sort;  and  under  this  last  head  fall  the 
human  sacrifices  of  Ashantee,  and  the  an- 
nual "  customs  "  of  Dahomey.  The  stories 
circulated  by  early  travellers  as  to  a  wild 
Saturnalia  of  slaughter  and  canoes  swim- 
ming in  human  blood  have  happily  turned 


•  The  shape  in  which  it  survives,  where  it  survives 
at  all,  is,  chiefly,  the  comparatively  harmless  one  of 
charm-making.  The  charm  generally  consists  of  a  bit 
of  paper  with  mysterious  Arabic  characters  or  passages 
from  the  Koran  scribbled  thereon,  which  is  worn,  or 
sometimes  swallowed,  as  a  preservative  from  most  of 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked of  these  charms  that  if  they  do  not  cure,  neither 
do  they  kill ;  a  sufficient  difference  between  them  and 
the  pagan  beliefs  which  they  have  supplanted.  Some- 
times the  charm  is  soaked  in  water  till  the  ink  is  oblit- 
erated, and  the  Koranic  mixture,  well  shaken  before  it 
is  taken,  is   swallowed  by  the   patient ;   a  decoction, 

f)robably,  when  received  with  faith,  neither  more  nor 
ess  salubrious  than  much  of  the  doctors'  medicine  that 
is  taken  in  England. 
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out  to  be,  at  all  events,  exaggerated.  The 
victims  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  a  king 
are,  often,  captives  or  criminals,  and  are 
supposed  to  become  his  servants  in  an- 
other world.  Those  killed  at  intervals 
afterwards  are  supposed  to  be  messengers 
to  him  from  this.  Their  despatch  is  con- 
sidered by  each  successive  king  of  Da- 
homey to  be  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
matter  of  duty  alike  to  his  father,  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  gods.  He  walks  about 
among  the  messengers,  delivers  to  them 
his  messages,  and  talks  amicably  to  each 
of  them  upon  the  subject,  as  another  au- 
thentic anecdote,  inimitable  in  its  humor, 
told  me  by  Tetteh  Agamazong  will  show. 

One  day,  in  going  his  rounds,  the  king 
came  to  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man,  a 
native  of  the  Yoruba  country,  and  said  to 
him,  "Well,  you  have  got  to  go;  tell  my 
father  I  am  getting  along  pretty  well,  and 
am  governing  the  people  as  he  would  wish 
me  to  do."  **  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have 
got  to  go,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing 
first."  "  What  is  that?  "  asked  the  king. 
**  I  want  to  tell  you,"  replied  the  man, 
"that  I  will  not  deliver  your  message." 
"Not  deliver  my  message?"  exclaimed 
the  king.  "No,  I  will  not!"  "Why 
not?"  asked  his  Majesty.  "First,"  re- 
plied the  victim,  "because  I  don't  want  to 
go,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  deliver 
it  for  you  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  a 
Yoruba  man  and  he  is  of  Dahomey,  and 
the  Yoruba  people  do  not  see  or  talk  to 
the  Dahomey  people  here,  nor  do  they  up 
there;  therefore,  I  neither  can  nor'will 
deliver  your  message."  The  king  looked 
astonished,  and  turning  to  the  executioner, 
who  was  ready  to  begin  his  bloody  work 
and  despatch  the  messenger,  if  not  the 
message,  simply  said,  "  He  is  a  bad  mes- 
senger—  don't  send  him."  And  the  man 
was  let  go  scot-free;  rather  a  dangerous 
precedent,  one  would  think,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  the  future  I 

Are  there  any  drawbacks  to  the  great 
and,  as  they  appear  to  me,  indisputable 
benefits  conferred  by  Islam  on  those  who 
receive  it?  I  thinlc  that  there  are,  al- 
though they  are  practically  ignored  in 
Canon  Taylor's  paper,  and,  probably,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  work  which  he  has  so 
closely  followed,  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
them.  In  the  new-born  enthusiasm  for  a 
noble  subject,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  revelations  which  each  day,  when  I 
was  studying  it,  seemed  to  bring  me,  I 
was,  as  I  can  now  see,  looking  back  with 
older  and  sadder,  if  not  wiser  eyes,  neither 
very  able  nor  very  anxious  to  look  out  for 


the  darker  spots,  or  to  brine  into  strong 
relief  the  shortcomings  which  might  have 
been  detected  in  what  seemed  to  me  then, 
and  seems  to  me  still,  upon  the  whole,  to 
have  been  so  beneficial  a  revival  of  East- 
ern life,  and  thought, and  energy.  In  any 
case,  others  had  done  that  part  of  the 
work  sufiiciently  before  me,  and  some  are 
doing  it  still,  though  in  a  much  more  tem- 

Cerate  spirit,  as  the  controversy  awakened 
y  Canon  Taylor's  paper  proves. 
My  subject  now,  however,  definitely 
calls  for  an  estimate  of  the  losses  as  well 
as  the  gains  caused  by  the  spread  of  Mo- 
hammedanism in  Atrica.  Let  me  enu- 
merate some  of  them,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  easv  to  be  too  severe  on 
the  shortcomings  of  a  religion  which  deals 
with  a  civilization  so  widely  different  from 
our  own,  and  that  it  is  also  easy  to  forget 
how  many  of  the  misdeeds  of  Mohamme- 
dan nations  have  had  their  counterpart 
among  Christians,  at  no  distant  time. 

First  then  comes  the  slave-trade,  that 
"  open  sore  of  the  world,"  as  Dr.  Living- 
stone called  it,  and  which  remains  open 
in  Africa  still,  chiefly  because   Moham- 
medan nations  support  and  practise  it.     It 
is  quite  true  that  no  European  nation  is 
clean-handed  in  the  matter.     It  is  also 
true  that  European  nations  have  sinned 
against  infinitely  greater  light,  and  with 
infinitely  less  temptation,  and,  therefore, 
any  condemnation  which  they  may  be  in- 
clined to  mete  out  to  African  and  Asiatic 
nations  must  be  tempered  with  bitter  self- 
humiliation.    Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  slave-trade  is  now  abandoned  and 
condemned  by  every  Christian  nation,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  is  hateful  to  every 
individual  who  has  any  right  to  call  him- 
self a  Christian.     It  may  be  true  again,  as 
reported   by    tradition,   that  Mohammed 
said  that  "  the  worst  of  men  was  the  seller 
of  men,"  but  so  far,  no  sign  of  any  strenu- 
ous or  concerted  effort  has  been  shown  on 
the  part  of  Mussulman  rulers  or  Mussul- 
man doctors  to  bring  the  traffic  to  an  end. 
I  am  afraid  that  they  consider,  with  how- 
ever little  reason,  that  they  are  only  carry- 
ing out  the  Prophet's  law,  and  doing  what 
is  inherently  right  and  for  the  good  of 
both  parties,  in  enslaving  the  unbeliever. 
No  Greek    philosopher  was  ever   more 
firmly  convinced  that  the  barbarian  was 
ipvaei  ^Xoc  —  marked  out  by  nature  to  -be 
his  slave  —  than,  in  defiance  of  the  gen- 
eral course  of  history,  is  the  Muslim  con- 
vinced that  such  is  the  natural  destiny  of 
the  pagan  and  the   Christian.    What  is 
the  loss  of  human  life,  the  waste  of  human 
energy,  the  sum-total  of  human  misery, 
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which  are  involved  in  the  slave-trade, 
some  slight  notion  may  be  obtained  from 
the  works  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  or  from  the 
narrative  of  any  African  traveller,  whose 
painful  duty  it  nas  been  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  slave-trader.  It  is  some 
satisfaction,  on  the  other  hand,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  more  Islam  spreads  over 
Africa,  the  more  is  the  area  for  slave- 
hunting  curtailed —  for  it  is  forbidden  to 
enslave  the  true  believer  —  and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  condition  of  the  domestic 
slave  in  most  Muslim  countries  is  much 
belter  than  it  used  to  be  in  most  Chris- 
tian. The  example  and  precept  of  Mo- 
hammed are  at  one  on  this  head.  "  See 
that  ye  feed  them  with  such  food  as  ye  eat 
yourselves,  and  clothe  them  with  the  dress 
ye  yourselves  wear,  for  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  and  not  to  be  tor- 
mented." "  How  many  times  a  day,"  asked 
a  follower  of  Mohammed,  "ought  I  to  for- 
give a  slave  who  displeases  me  ?  "  "  Sev- 
enty times  a  day,"  replied  the  Prophet. 

Secondly,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  former,  Muslims,  like  other  people, 
have  the  defects  of  their  good  qualities, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  reception  of 
Islam  by  a  negro  gives  him  that  personal 
dignity  and  self-respect  on  which  I  have 
enlarged,  and  enrols  him  as  one  of  a  supe- 
rior caste,  all  of  whose  members  are  equal 
and  are  equally  eligible  for  all  offices  in 
the  State,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  tends 
to  look  down  upon  all  who  are  outside  the 
fold  as  so  much  dirt  beneath  his  feet; 
they  are  Pariahs  without  the  pale,  in  al- 
most the  Hindu  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is,  probably,  no  scorn  which  is  so  sublime, 
and,  I  would  add,  so  withering,  and  so 
anti-social,  as  that  with  which  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  one  God  looks  down  upon 
the  worshipper  of  the  many. 

Thirdly,  religious  wars.  The  doctrine 
that  it  ever  can  be  right  to  use  the  sword 
as  an  instrument  of  conversion  is  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  terrible 
wars  in  all  history.  Here  again,  Christian 
nations  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones  at 
Muslim;  but  there  is  this  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  that  such  wars 
are  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  founder  of 
Islam,  they  are  explicitly  condemned  by 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  It  may  well 
have  seemed  to  Mohammed  that  a  war  of 
religious  propagandism,  if  an  evil  at  all, 
was  a  less  evil  than  the  state  of  things 
which  it  was  intended  to  supersede,  and 
it  may  well  seem  so  now  to  those  half-mil- 
itary, half-religious  geniuses,  like  Schamyl 
or  Abd-el-kader,  in  better-known  Mussul- 
man countries,  or  like  Soni  Heli-Ischia  or 


Omaru-al-Haj,  or,  later  still,  like  the  imam 
Samadu  in  the  heart  of  the  Soudan,*  whom 
Islam  in  all  its  stages,  in  its  decadence  no 
less  than  in  its  vigorous  youth,  seems 
capable  of  throwing  off.  Gibbon  has  some- 
where remarked  that  the  use  and  abuse  of 
religion  are  feeble  to  stem,  they  are  irre- 
sistible to  impelj  the  stream  of  national 
manners.  Mohammed  gave  a  reli";ious 
sanction  to  some  at  least  of  the  Arab  na- 
tional proclivities —  the  appetite  for  war, 
for  plunder,  and  for  adventure — just  as, 
four  centuries  later,  the  popes  enjoined 
upon  the  Christian  chivalry  of  Europe  as 
a  penance,  what  they  themselves  regarded 
as  a  pastime,  the  armed  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  result 
was  a  sublime  outburst  of  national  and 
religious  enthusiasm  which  it  would  have 
baffled  all  the  cool  calculations  of  a  phil- 
osopher to  anticipate,  and  all  the  received 
maxims  of  the  art  of  war  to  resist.  But, 
here  again,  the  fact  remains  that  religious 
wars  are  now  scouted  by  all  Christian 
nations.  They  are  sanctioned,  in  theory 
at  least,  by  all  Muslim  nations;  and  the 
theory  passes  into  fact  whenever,  as  in 
Africa,  circumstances  are  favorable.  The 
Muslim  missionaries  may  carry  the  Koran 
in  one  hand,  and  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  conversions  to  Islam  in  Africa  are 
now  effected  by  it  alone  ;  but  potentially, 
at  least,  he  carries  the  sword  in  the  other, 
and,  for  many  centuries,  Islam  has  thus 
been  a  fertile  source  of  war  in  Africa  on  a 
large  scale. 

I-ourthly,  and  most  important  of  all, 
polygamy  and  its  attendant  evils.  Mo- 
hammed did  something,  according  to  his 
light,  for  the  condition  of  women;  but  it 
was  not  very  much.  The  limitation  of 
the  number  of  authorized  wives  to  four, 
does  not  go  far  if,  practically,  there  is  un- 
limited freedom  of  divorce,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  of  a  Muslim  master's 
female  slaves  are,  by  the  Muslim  law, 
placed  at  his  absolute  disposal.  That 
woman  is  regarded  as  a  chattel  and  noth- 
ing more,  is  painfully  evident  throughout 
the  Muslim  world,  and  chastity,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  very  able  article  in  the 
Spectator  the  other  day,  is  not,  therefore, 
in  any  higher  sense  of  the  word,  a  Muslim 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
subject  adequately  here.  Polygamy  is  a 
gigantic  evil,  corrupting  society  at  the 
fountain-head.  How  can  society  be  even 
tolerably  pure  when  the  family,  which  is 
the  source  and  school  of  all  the  gentler, 

*  See  Blvden*s  Christianity,  Islam,  and  the  Negro 
Race,  pp.  10  and  358-360. 
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all  the  more  saintly,  all  the  less  self- 
regarding  virtues,  is  tainted?  Eliminate 
from  Christendom  all  that  the  mother,  the 
wife,  the  sister,  and  the  daughter  have 
done  for  it,  and  what  would  the  residuum 
be  like?  The  manly  virtues,  which  are 
unquestionably  inculcated  by  Islam,  lose 
half  their  value,  and  more  than  half  their 
beauty,  when  they  are  not  set  off  and  re- 
lieved by  the  gentler.  How  then  can 
Christianity,  however  hopeless,  at  times, 
the  struggle  may  appear,  be  expected  to 
retire  from  it,  and  contentedly  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  possession  by  Islam  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  earth,  when  Islam  leaves 
half  of  all  its  votaries  —  the  whole  female 
sex,  that  is  —  almost  in  the  position  in 
which  it  found  them  ? 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  second  division  of 
my  subject.  What  Christianity  has  done, 
or  may  do,  for  Africa ;  and  how,  in  view 
of  the  above  facts  and  influences,  she 
ought  to  regard  the  great  kindred  religion. 
And  I  shall  be  able  to  treat  this  part  of 
the  subject  more  briefly  than  I  have  done 
the  first,  partly,  because  much  that  I  might 
be  disposed  to  enlarge  on,  follows  natu- 
rally from  what  I  have  already  said,  and 
partly,  because  I  have  discussed  the  whole 
subject  fully,  and  in  a  spirit  and  with  ob- 
jects from  which  I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no 
good  reason  to  depart,  in  my  lectures  on 
"  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism." 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that, 
hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
isolated  spots,  such  as  Abbeokuta  and 
Kuruman,  Christian  effort  has  been  any- 
thing but  markedly  successful  in  Africa. 
No  benefits  comparable  in  extent  or  char- 
acter to  those  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  the  result  of  Mohammedanism  have 
been,  as  yet,  conferred  on  Africa  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted,  at  all  events  in  past  times, 
on  this  the  most  backward  and  the  most 
heavily  weighted,  by  geographical  and 
other  peculiarities,  of  all  the  great  divis- 
ions of  the  world,  by  nations  calling  them- 
selves Christian,  bear  only  too  close  an 
analogy  to  those  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  inflicted  on  them  by  Muslims. 
For  many  centuries,  the  maritime  and 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  have  torn 
away  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans  from 
their  homes,  with  every  circumstance  of 
atrocity,  and  carried  them  off  to  a  living 
death  in  the  New  World.  The  horrors  of 
the  **  middle  passage  "  and  of  the  cotton 
plantation  may  well  be  set  against  those 
of  the  inland  slave  traffic  in  the  hands  of 
Muslims,  and  intemperance  in  the  matter 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  extends  ex- 


actly so  far  as  European  influence  extends, 
may  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  a  partial  set- 
off to  the  degradation  of  women,  and  to 
the  sensuality  which,  too  often,  accompa- 
nies Mohammedanism.  Christianity  is  in 
no  sense  to  blame  for  this,  but  Christian 
nations  are.  If  Christian  philanthropy,  in 
which  England  has  taken  the  leading  part, 
has,  at  last,  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
oceanic  slave-trade,  it  has  only  succeeded 
in  undoing  what  Christian  nations  them- 
selves beean ;  and,  as  our  sad  experience 
in  Ireland  shows,  it  is  easier  far  to  remove 
abuses  than  to  undo  the  impression  which 
those  abuses  have  created,  and  which  has 
been  burned  into  the  souls  of  the  suffer- 
ers. What  wonder,  as  Mr.  Blyden  re- 
marks, that  no  single  African  tribe  as  a 
tribe,  and  no  leading  African  chief  as  a 
chief,  has,  as  yet,  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity on  the  west  coast  of  Africa?  Not 
that  there  has  been  any  want  of  effort 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  There  is 
is  hardly  a  nation  or  a  denomination  in 
Christendom  which  has  not  done  its  little 
something  towards  wiping  out  the  stain. 
Protestant  missionaries  nave  vied  with 
Catholic,  Nonconformists  of  every  type 
with  Episcopalians,  Americans  with  Swiss, 
and  Scotchmen  with  Englishmen.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  has  that  "enthu- 
siasm of  humanity"  which,  whether  it  is 
acknowledged  or  not,  is,  except  in  rare 
and  isolated  cases,  the  result  of  Christian- 
ity and  Christianity  alone,  manifested  it- 
self in  nobler  individual  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  suffering  and  the  degraded. 
Moffat  and  Livingstone  and  Krapf  and 
Rebmann  in  the  front  rank  of  all,  and 
Bishops  Mackenzie,  and  Steere,  and  Han- 
nington,  in  the  second,  are  but  the  better- 
known  and  more  brilliant  examples  of  a 
long  succession  of  Christian  philanthro- 
pists, who,  filled  with  burning  love  to  man 
and  unfaltering  faith  in  God,  and  flinging 
to  the  winds  all  considerations  of  wealth, 
and  ease,  and  social  position,  and  worldly 
honor,  have  left  behind  them  house  and 
home,  and  friends  and  country,  and  every- 
thing which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
make  life  worth  having,  if,  haply,  they 
might  help  forward  into  Tight  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dark  continent. 

Why,  then,  has  Christianity  failed  ?  If 
we  can  discover  the  causes  of  the  failure, 
then,  as  Lord  Bacon  is  fond  of  pointing 
out,  unless  the  causes  are  altogether  in- 
tractable and  irremovable,  we  have  great 
**  grounds  of  hope  "  for  the  future  ;  and, 
on  this  subject,  I  would,  once  again,  take 
the  opportunity  of  begging  every  one  who 
is  interested  in  it,  to  study  the  first  three 
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essays  of  Mr.  Blyden's  volume.  The  first, 
on  **  Mohammedanism  and  the  Negro 
Race,*^  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the 
three,  and  the  gem  of  the  whole  volume. 
I  need  do  little  more,  in  this  part  of  my 
paper,  than  epitomize  and  reproduce,  mu- 
tatis  mutandisy  some  of  his  points. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  Christianity 
has  come  to  the  negro  —  if  I  may  use  a 
phrase  which  is  all  too  familiar  to  English- 
men at  present,  and  with  all  too  little  reason 
—  in  a  '*  foreign  garb."  Mohammedanism, 
though  it  had  the  sword  to  back  it,  first 
reached  the  negro  when  he  was  in  his  own 
country,  when  he  was  amidst  his  own  sur- 
roundings, and  when  he  was  master  of 
himself.  It  was  not  till  it  had  acclima- 
tized itself  and  taken  root  in  the  soil  of 
Africa,  that  it  was  handed  on  to  others, 
and  then,  no  longer  exclusively  by  Arab 
warriors  or  missionaries,  but  oy  men  of 
the  negro's  own  race,  his  own  proclivities, 
his  own  color.  It  was  a  call  to  all  who 
received  it  to  come  up  higher,  politically, 
socially,  morally,  religiously;  to  elevate 
themselves  above  their  surroundings,  and 
then,  in  turn,  to  elevate  them.  It  was  able 
to  accommodate  itself,  as  it  has  been  able 
amongst  other  races  who  have  embraced 
it — the  Arabs,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians, 
the  Afghans,  the  Hindus,  the  Malays,  the 
East  India  Islanders,  the  Chinese,  the 
Turks,  the  Turcomans,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Moors  —  to  many  of  the  customs 
and  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  It 
thus,  in  time,  became  amalgamated  with 
those  customs,  and  passed  on  to  fresh  and 
ever-fresh  tribes,  with  an  ever-increasing 
momentum  and  prestige.  Christianity,  on 
the  other  hand,  first  reached  the  negro 
when  he  was  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land.  It 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  creed,  not  of 
his  friends,  his  well-wishers,  his  kindred, 
but  of  his  masters  and  his  oppressors. 
His  teachers  differed  from  him  in  educa- 
tion, in  manners,  in  color,  in  civilization. 
An  immeasurable  gap  yawned  between 
them.  However  humane  his  purpose,  his 
Christian  instructor  evidently  regarded 
him  with  something  of  that  instinctive 
feeling  of  race  repulsion  which  has  been 
felt  even  bjr  the  warmest  Abolitionists, 
and  makes  itself  painfully  evident  wher- 
ever the  black  man  comes  in  contact  with 
the  white.  Thus,  when  the  negro  in 
America  accepted  Christianity,  it  was 
chiefly  that  side  of  it  which  bids  men  look 
to  a  better  world  to  right  the  wrongs  and 
woes  of  this  ;  and  the  practical  duties  most 
forcibly  impressed  upon  him — as  some 
of  the  still  existing  catechisms  quoted  by 
Mr.  Blyden  show  —  were  those  of  humil- 


ity, of  submission,  of  contentment  with 
that  not  very  desirable  condition  of  life  to 
which  it  was  assumed  that  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him.  The  other  side  of  Chris- 
tianity—  the  side  which  has  produced  the 
most  active  and  noblest  heroism,  side  by 
side  with  the  saintly  virtues,  the  heroism 
of  Polycarp  and  the  monk  Telemachus,  of 
St.  Boniface  and  St.  Bernard,  of  King 
Alfred  and  King  Louis  the  Ninth,  of  Las 
Casas  and  St.  F'rancis  Xavier,  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Admiral  Coligny,  of  Henry 
Martin  and  William  Wilberforce,  of  Henry 
and  John  Lawrence,  of  General  Gordon 
and  Father  Damien  —  was  almost  a  closed 
book  to  him. 

Secondly,  Christianity  came  to  the  ne- 
ero,  not  as  a  development  from  within, 
but  as  a  system  from  without.  The  white 
man's  religion  was  a  part  of  the  white 
man's  civilization  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, was  to  be  swallowed  with  it ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  as  Mr.  Blyden  points  out, 
that  everywhere  in  Christian  lands  the 
negro  plays,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
part  of  the  slave,  the  ape,  or  the  puppet. 
His  efforts  to  conform  to  the  canons  of 
taste  suggested  indirectly  by  Christian 
art,  as  well  as  directly  by  Christian  teach- 
ing, have  undermined  and  destroyed  his 
individuality  and  his  self-respect,  and 
made  him  the  stunted,  spiritless  creature 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Thus  Mr. 
Blyden  himself  heard  a  negro  at  one  of 
those  prayer-meetings  which  form  so  large 
and  so  happy  a  part  of  the  negro's  life  in 
the  United  States,  pray  to  the  Deity  "to 
stretch  out  his  lily  white  hands  "  to  his 
worshippers  ;  while  another,  preaching  on 
the  words  **We  shall  be  like  him,"  ex- 
claimed, **  Brethren,  imagine  a  beautiful 
white  man  with  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
flaxen  hair,  and  we  shall  be  like  himJ*^  If 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  race  are,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  the  most  precious  heritage 
of  man,  and,  therefore,  deserve  to  be 
guarded  with  the  tenderest  and  the  most 
jealous  care ;  if  a  lower  development  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  nature  is  more  gen- 
uine, more  real,  more  lasting  than  a  higher 
development  which  is,  at  the  time,  alto- 
gether alien  to  them,  then  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  has  hitherto  been  presented 
to  the  negro  in  Christian  lands. 

From  the  lessons  he  every  day  receives 
[says  Mr.  Blyden]  the  Negro  unconsciously 
imbibes  the  conviction  that,  to  be  a  good  man, 
he  must  be  like  the  white  man.  He  is  not 
brought  up  —  however  he  may  deserve  it  —  to 
be  the  companion,  the  equal,  the  comrade  of 
the  white  man,  but  his  imitator  and  his  parar 
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site.  To  be  himself  in  a  country  where  every-  fatal  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christian- 
thing  ridicules  him  is  to  be  nothing  —  less,  ity  is  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it,  and 
worse  than  nothing.  To  be  as  like  the  white  nowhere  is  this  more  the  case  —  I  think 
man  as  possible,  to  copy  his  outward  appear-  i  n^jgh^  g^y,  so  much  the  case  —  as  on  the 
ance,  his  peculiarities    his  manners,  the  ar-  coast-of  Africa. 

rangement  of  his  toUet  this  is  the  aim  of  the  p^u^thly,  Christianity  has,  as  yet,  been 
Christian  Negro,  his  aspiration.  The  only  „  j  /•  /i  ^  *l  i  *.  •  •  c 
virtues  which  under  the  circumstances  he  ac-  o^^vtd,  chiefly,  to  the  least  promising  of 
quires  are  the  parasitical.  Imitation  is  not  the  races  of  Africa,  and  that,  too,  under 
discipleship.  The  Mohammedan  Negro  is  a  the  least  promising  physical  conditions, 
much  better  Mohammedan  than  the  Christian  How  is  this?  Almost  all  round  Africa, 
Negro  is  a  Christian,  because  the  Muslim  and  most  markedly  so  along  the  coast  of 
Negro  as  a  learner  is  a  disciple,  not  an  imi-  Guinea,  there  runs,  for  the  breadth  of 
tator.  A  disciple,  when  freed  from  leading-  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
strings,  may  become  a  producer;  an  imitator  ^^^^^  inland  from  the  coast,  a  belt  of  ma- 
never  rises  above  a  mere  cop^rist.  With  the  ^^j^^^  country,  consisting  of  lowering 
disciple  progress  is  from  withm ;  the  imitator  ,  .  j  /  **  i  •  r 
grows  by  accretion  from  without.  The  learn-  P^^'^^  and  vast  mangrove  swamps,  which 
fng  required  by  a  disciple  gives  him  capacity ;  are  covered  with  masses  of  decaying  veg- 
that  gained  bv  an  imitator  terminates  in  itself;  etation.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist, 
the  one  becomes  a  capable  man,  the  other  is  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down,  and  the  foul 
a  mere  sciolist.  This  explains  the  difference  fog  which  it  draws  up  from  the  stagnant 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Christian  waters  is  charged  with  death.  If  it  does 
Negro.  not  destroy  life  at  once,  at  least,  like  opium- 
Thirdly,  Christianity  has  hitherto  come  eating,  it  slowly  saps  all  the  vital  forces. 
to  the  negro  weighted  with  the  shortcom-  The  nobler  beasts  of  burden  themselves 
jngs  and  the  crimes  of  its  professors,  sicken  and  die  in  this  pestilential  atmo- 
Rum  and  gunpowder  supplied,  in  un-  sphere.  No  amount  of  care  enables  them 
limited  quantities,  to  races  in  the  condi-  to  live  out  their  natural  term.  Woe  to  the 
tion  of  the  west-African  negro  speak  for  European  visitor  who  leaves  his  vessel 
themselves,  and  are  a  poor  recommenda-  and  incautiously  passes  a  night  upon  the 
tion  for  the  efforts  of  Christian  mission-  shore!  He,  sometimes,  falls  a  victim  at 
aries.  Selfishness,  cruelty,  and  immoral-  once,  or,  worse  still,  he  carries  about 
ity  have  been  the  distinguishing  marks  of  henceforward  a  sentence  of  death  within 
the  European  traders  of  all  nations  deal-  himself.  Sierra  Leone  itself  has  long 
ing  with  the  west  coast,  and  the  alliances  been  known  as  "  the  white  man's  grave, 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con-  Those  Europeans  who  manage,  somehow 
tracting,  for  purposes  of  our  own,  with  or  other,  to  acclimatize  themselves,  are 
the  weaker  races  on  the  sea-board  — with  generally  the  least  favorable  specimens  of 
the  Fantees,  for  instance  —  cutting  off  the  their  race.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hlyden  points 
more  manly  races  of  the  interior,  such  as  out,  the  *'  fittest,"  but  the  *'  unfittest,"  who 
the  Ashantees,  from  the  natural  outlet  for  survive.  The  finer  and  more  manly  Af- 
their  energies  and  commerce,  have  been  a  rican  races  who  live  behind  the  coast 
fertile  source  of  those  little  wars  which  ranges  of  mountains  and  within  the  central 
are  anything  but  little  in  the  hatreds  plateau,  with  its  more  moderate  tempera- 
which  they  engender,  and  the  ill  effects  ture  and  invigorating  air,  when  they  ven- 
which  they  leave  behind  them.  The  Por-  ture  down  to  this  ^ver-stricken  region, 
tuguese  have  occupied  extensive  settle-  themselves  gradually  degenerate,  physi- 
ments  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  cally  and  morally,  even  as  did  the  hardy 
on  each  side  of  Africa,  for  more  than  three  Samnites  of  old,  when  they  pressed  down 
hundred  years ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  in  the 
that  time,  they  have  not  taken  one  single  central  Apennines  to  the  luxurious  shores 
step  to  elevate  the  natives.  As  slave-  of  Campania.  With  noble  self-devotion, 
traders,  according  to  the  explicit  and  but,  it  must  be  added,  with  strange  short- 
repeated  statements  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  sightedness,  European  missionaries  have 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  more  thrown  themselves  into  this  hopeless 
heartless  and  more  brutal  than  the  Arabs  region,  and,  with  rapidly  enfeebling  bodies 
themselves.  Remove  them  from  Africa  and  minds,  have  labored  on  among  a  peo- 
to-morrow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  pie  who  are  physically  incapacitated,  even 
few  fine  buildings,  not  one  beneficent  trace  if  Christianized,  for  any  vigorous  exertion, 
of  their  three  hundred  years  of  rule  will  till  death  released  them.  Not  a  single 
they  leave  behind  them.  All  the  world  missionary  settlement,  except  the  few 
over  —  in  India,  in  China,  in  the  South  struggling  stations  along  the  pestilential 
Sea  Islands,  in  New  Zealand  —  the  most  lower  Niger,  has,   I    believe,  yet    been 
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planted  a  hundred  miles  from  the  west-  The  obstacles  I  have  enumerated  to  the 

African  coast,  among  those  nobler  races,  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  African 

such  as  the  Mandingoes  or  the  Fulahs,  negroes  need  only  to  be  stated,  to  make  it 

one  convert  from  among  whom  would  be  clear  that  some  of  them  no  longer  exist  to 

worth,  as  a  centre  of  new  influence,  and  as  the  extent  to  which  they  once  did,  and 

an  omen  of  hope  for  the  future,  any  num-  that  others  are  removable  or  capable  of 

ber  of  natives  of  the  coast.  indefinite    modification,   as    Christendom 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  Chris-  becomes,  and  exactly  in  proportion  as  she 

tianity  has,   with    very   few    exceptions,  becomes,  worthy  or   herself.     Of   course 

hitherto  been  offered  to  the  negro  by  the  there  are  other  and  more  fundamental  dif- 

European   missionary,   not  in   its   native  ticulties,  such  as  the  appearance   of   tri- 

simplicity,  not  as  it  must  have  appeared  theism  which  Christianity,  in  the  shape  in 

to  the  disciples  when  they  were  following  which  it  is  often  presented,  must  needs 

about   their  Master  from  place  to  place,  wear  in  the  eyes  of  a  stern   monotheist, 

listening  to  his  words  of  gentle  wisdom,  who  owes  his  whole  mental  and  moral  ele- 

watchine  his  acts  of  mercy  and  of  love  vation,  such  as  it  is,  to  his  rejection  of  the 

among  the  outcast,  the  poor,  and  the  be-  many  and  the  worship  of  the  one  God. 

reaved,  and  only  very  gradually  gathering.  On  this  I  might  have  much  to  say,  but 

—  and  some  of  them  not  till  the  very  end,  will  only  remark  here  that  the  short  chap- 

—  truer  and  wider  notions  of  his  divine  ter  of  the  Koran,  which  Muslims  look 
mission,  but  as  a  complex  whole,  with  the  upon  as  equal  in  value  to  a  third  of  the 
dust  of  circumstances  and  controversies  whole, — 

and  centuries  around  it,  with  its  Prayer-  Say  there  is  one  God  alone, 

Book  and  its  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  God  the  Eternal. 

its  orders  and  degrees,  with  all  that  it  has  He  begetteth  not  and  He  is  not  begotten, 

done   for  civilization,  and  with   all   that  And  there  is  none  like  Him, 

civilization,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  added  ^^j  ^f^g,  passages  in  which  Mohammed 

to  It     As  such,  It  IS  altogether  too  com-  fuiminatedLainst  what  he  supposed  to  be 

pl.cated,  too  invsterious,  too  metaphysical,  j^e  Christian  doctrine,  are  directed  against 

too  vast,  for  the  native  mind.    Would  It  ^^jj^^^  ^.^-^y^   Christians,  no  less   than 

not  be  we  1  then  to  "try  back,    to  bear  m  Muslims,  would  reject.    For  it  has  been 

mind  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  j^t^j  „„,  j,y  Dr.  Badger  in  an  able  arti- 

tnith  of  all,  that  meat  IS  suitable  for  grown  ^,g  „„         bo\)k,  in  a  lormer  number  of 

men,  that  milk  is  suitable  for  babes,  and  ,,,53  review,  that  the  word  wa/ada,  used 

to  apply   in  its  simple  and  far-reaching  by  Mohammed  in  these  passages,  involves 

wisdom,  the  old  maxira  of  the  Moravian  „J,i„„s  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  playsicil  generation 

missionaries,  that  it  was  wise  to  teach  ;„  j^eir  grosser   form,  and  that  it  was 

their  converts  o  count  the  number  three  i„5t  these  that  he  hurled  his  anathe- 

'^^°'«'i^^y.i'^^"='^*°'^*"**^"r ''?''.'""''  mas.     It  was  natural  that  he  should  do 

**u*''t  ^"u''^'^    V^^°  *  ""u^h."^  '°"^'  so;  for,  in  Arabia,  the  Christian  doctrine 

who  had  been  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  ^,f  j^g  -j-^ij^^^    ^^^  „,u^„    believed  to  be 

o  the  heathens  of  Northumbria,  had  re-  ^  trinity  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  a  son  ! 
turned  disheartened  to  his  native  country,  i„  ^^^  '  „f  j^^  y^  Mohammed 
reporting  that  success  was  hopeless  among  ^presents  tlTe  Almighty  as  apostrophiz- 
f..?f°P!f  .t°""'^tu''"  ^""^  *°  barbarous,  i„^  jesus-whom,  it  should  be  remem- 
;' Was  it  their  stubbornness  or  your  sever-  1^^^^^^,  he  no  less  than  St.  John  calls 
ity  ?  asked  another  monk  who  was  sit-  t^e  "  Word  of  God,"  and  sometimes,  also, 
ting  by.  Did  you  forget  God  s  word  to  ,  ..  gpint  of  God  "  •  -  with  the  question, 
give  them  the  milk  first  and  then  the  ..  ^ast  thou  indeed  said  unto  men.  Take 
""/*'  ^  J  ^u  ^  speaker  was  Aidan,  who  ^^^  ^^^  ^^t^er  Mary  for  two  Gods 
afterwards  became  first  Bishop  of  Lindis-  ]^^^;^^  gJ  p-  Qnce  make  this  clear  to 
fame,  and  whose  wise  maxims,  carried  christians  as  well  as  Muslims,  and  to 
out  by  himself  and  a  generation  or  two  of  MugHms  as  well  as  Christians,  and  what  a 
men  like  him,  were  the  means  of  Chris-  ^ost  of  misconceptions  will  gradually  dis- 
tianizing  the  whole  of  northern  England.  pg^r,  and  how  much  room  be  leh  for 
"/ /M7>e  many /hings  (0  say  unio you  dut  ^^t^a,  approximation,  or  it  may  be,  "at 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now:'  The  go  den  ,ast  far  off,  at  last  for  all,"  even  for  corn- 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  piete  amalgamation  and  union ! 
done  by  can  surely  reach  the  most  untu-  Mohammedanism  presents  special  diffi- 
tored  intellect.  The  divine  beauty  of  the  gulties  to  Christian  missionaries  every- 
central  character  of  Christianity  can  surely 
touch  the  hardest  heart  •  Koran,  Sura  iv.  169. 
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where,  but  some  of  these  difficulties  have 
been  created,  and  all  have  been  inten- 
sified, by  the  fact  that  Christians  have, 
all  too  often,  failed  to  recognize  the  true 
greatness  of  the  founder  of  Islam  and  the 
vast  amount  of  good  contained  in  the  sys- 
tem which  he  founded.  This  tone  of 
mind  is  now  rapidly  improving,  as  my  rec- 
ollections of  thirteen  years  ago  convince 
me.  The  case  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Africa  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiar,  and 
it  affords  special  grounds  of  hope,  if  the 
right  steps  are  taken,  and  taken  soon,  that 
many  of  those  who  now  call  themselves 
Mohammedans  will  be  able  to  rise  to 
something  better.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Canon  Taylor  remarks,  that  no  pagan 
tribe  in  Africa  which  has  accepted  Islam, 
has  ever  yet  fallen  back  on  paganism,  or 
has  ever  yet  advanced  to  Christianity. 
But  this  is  only  another  way  of  stating  the 
fact  that  Islam  raises  the  natives  too  much 
to  allow  of  their  reverting  to  the  one,  it 
does  not  raise  them  high  enough  to  make 
them  wish  of  themselves  to  rise  still  fur- 
ther to  the  other.  Highly  competent  ob- 
servers, like  Mr.  Blyden,  tell  us  that 
Mohammedanism  sits,  as  yet,  very  lightly 
on  many  African  tribes.  It  is  not  so 
stereotyped  into  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  African  as  it  always  has  been  into  that 
of  the  Asiatic;  and  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  millions  of  negroes  in  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands  who  not  only 
call  themselves  Christians,  but  many  of 
whom  are  men  of  cultivation,  and  lead 
more  or  less  Christian  lives,  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  there  is  no  insuperable  impedi- 
ment of  race.  Is  there  not  room  to  hope 
that  many  of  these  men,  returning  to  their 
own  country  and  finding  a  unique  base  of 
operations  ready  to  their  hand  in  the 
negro  and  Christian  republic  of  Liberia, 
may  be  able  to  present  Christianity  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  a  shape  in 
which  it  has  never  yet  been  presented  — 
in  which  jt  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Europeans  or  Americans  ever  to  succeed 
in  presenting  it  —  to  them,  and  may  so 
develop  a  type  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization combined,  which  shall  be  neither 
American  nor  European,  but  African, 
redolent  alike  of  the  people  and  of  the 
soil  ?  Men  like  Mr.  Blyden  of  Liberia, 
like  the  Rev.  James  Johnson  of  Lao:os, 
like  the  hereditary  prince  of  Quiah,  Tet- 
teh  A^amazong  —  all  of  whom  it  is  my 
privilcixe  to  know  well  —  and  I  might  adci, 
too.  Bishop  Crowther  of  the  Niger  Mis- 
sion, whom  I  do  not  know  —  seem  to  me, 
in  point  of  sympathy,  of  zeal,  of  intellec- 
tual culture,  and  of  ardent  patriotism,  to 


be  the  very  type  of  men  that  is  wanted  for 
the  work.  They  are  ready  for  it;  others 
will  follow  their  example  ;  and  under  their 
teaching,  if  I  may  quote  a  few  words  that 
I  have  written  elsewhere  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  can  see  no  reason  why  African  Mo- 
hammedans, whilst  they  cling  as  strongly 
as  ever  to  their  rigid  monotheism,  and  to 
their  unfaltering  belief  in  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  their  Prophet,  should  not,  as  they 
grow  in  knowledge  of  the  real  character 
of  the  Christian  faith,  be  able  to  recognize 
that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  some- 
thing ineffably  above  the  Christ  of  those 
Christians  from  whom  alone  Mohammed 
drew  his  notions  of  him,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  mirror  of  that  one  primary  attri- 
bute of  the  Eternal  of  which  Mohammed 
could  catch  only  a  far-off  glance,  and 
which,  had  it  been  shown  to  him  as  it 
really  was,  must  needs  have  taken  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  In  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  best,  can  Christianity,  at  present, 
act  upon  Mohammedanism,  not  by  a 
rough  and  rude  attempt  to  sweep  it  into 
oblivion,  for  what  of  truth  there  is  in  it  — 
and  I  have  shown  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  truth  —  can  never  die, 
but  by  gradually  and,  perhaps,  almost 
imperceptibly,  breathing  into  its  vast  and 
still  vigorous  frame  a  newer,  a  purer,  and 
a  diviner  life. 

In  any  case,  I  would  remark,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  difficulties,  and  dangers,  and 
discouragements  have,  throughout  her  his- 
tory, served  rather  to  stimulate  than  to 
depress  the  energies  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  and,  looking  at  what  Christianity 
has,  even  in  these  latter  days,  in  spite  of 
all  the  obstacles  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
been  able  to  accomplish  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  who  have  embraced  it  in 
large  numbers,  with  the  New  Zealanders, 
with  the  negroes  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  natives  of  isolated  regions 
like  Abbeokuta  and  Bechuana  Land  in 
Africa,  or  like  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore 
in  India,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  with- 
drawing from  the  contest  and  giving  it  up 
in  despair.  Is  the  case  of  a  missionary 
going,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  Ashan- 
tees  or  the  inhabitants  of  Uganda  more 
hopeless,  or  are  the  people  in  a  worse 
state  of  barbarism,  than  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  when  they  first  received  the  visit 
of  Augustine,  the  Suevians  the  visits  of 
Columban  and  St.  Gall,  the  Teutonic 
I  tribes  of  St.  Boniface,  the  Bulgarians  of 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Northmen  of 
j  St.  Anschar?  The  resources  of  Chris- 
1  tianity  are  not  yet  exhausted.  A  religion 
I  which  does  not  attempt  to  propagate  itself 
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is  only  half  alive.  It  exists,  it  does  not 
live  ;  and  who  will  say  that  Christianity  is 
only  half  alive,  or  that  every  honorable 
motive  which  leads  a  devout  Mussulman 
to  wish  to  propagate  his  creed,  ought  not 
to  operate  with  tenfold  force  in  the  breast 
of  every  devout  Christian?  The  resem- 
blances between  the  two  creeds  are  indeed 
many  and  striking,  as  I  have  implied 
throughout;  but,  if  I  may  once  more 
quote  a  few  words  which  I  have  used  else- 
where in  dealing  with  this  q^uestion,  the 
contrasts  are  even  more  striking  than  the 
resemblances.  The  religion  of  Christ 
contains  whole  fields  of  morality  and  whole 
realms  of  thought  which  are  all  but  out- 
side the  religion  of  Mohammed.  It  opens 
humility,  purity  of  heart,  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  sacrifice  of  self,  to  man*s  moral 
nature;  it  gives  scope  for  toleration, 
development,  boundless  progress  to  his 
mind  ;  its  motive  power  is  stronger  even 
as  a  friend  is  better  than  a  king,  and  love 
higher  than  obedience.  I  ts  realized  ideals 
in  the  various  paths  of  human  greatness 
have  been  more  commanding,  more  many- 
sided,  more  holy,  as  Averroes  is  below 
Newton,  Harun  below  Alfred,  and  Ali 
below  St.  Paul.  Finally,  the  ideal  life  of 
all  is  far  more  elevating,  far  more  majes- 
tic, far  more  inspiring,  even  as  the  life  of 
the  founder  of  Mohammedanism  is  below 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

If,  then,  we  believe  Christianity  to  be 
truer  and  purer  in  itself  than  Islam  and 
than  any  other  religion,  we  must  needs 
wish  others  to  be  partakers  of  it ;  and  the 
effort  to  propagate  it  is  thrice  blessed  — 
it  blesses  him  that  offers,  no  less  than 
him  who  accepts  it ;  nay,  it  often  blesses 
him  who  accepts  it  not.  The  last  words 
of  a  dying  friend  are  apt  to  linger  in  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  till  the  heart  itself 
has  ceased  to  beat ;  and  the  last  recorded 
words  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  are 
not  likely  to  pass  from  the  memory  of  his 
Church  till  that  Church  has  done  its  work. 
They  are  the  marching  orders  of  the  Chris- 
tian army ;  the  consolation  for  every  past 
and  present  failure ;  the  earnest  and  the 
warrant,  in  some  shape  or  other,  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  value  of  a  Christian 
mission  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  its  converts.  The  pres- 
ence in  a  heathen  or  a  Muslim  district  of 
a  single  man  who,  filled  with  the  mission- 
ary spirit,  exhibits  in  his  preaching  and, 
so  far  as  may  be,  in  his  life,  the  self-deny- 
ing and  the  Christian  virtues,  who  is 
charged  with  sympathy  for  those  among 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  who  is  patient  of 
disappointment,  and  of  failure,  and  of  the 
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sneers  of  the  ignorant  or  the  irreligious, 
and  who  works  steadily  on  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  ^lory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men,  is,  of  itself,  an  influence 
for  good,  and  a  centre  from  which  it 
radiates,  wholly  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  converts  he  is  able  to  enlist. 
There  is  a  vast  number  of  such  men  en- 
gaged in  mission  work  all  over  the  world, 
and  our  best  Indian  statesmen,  some  of 
whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been 
hostile  to  direct  proselytizing  efforts,  are 
unanimous  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  services  they  render.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  shallow,  or  more 
disingenuous,  or  more  misleading,  than  to 
attempt  to  disparage  Christian  missions 
by  pitting  the  bare  number  of  converts 
whom  they  claim  against  the  number 
of  converts  claimed  by  Islam.  The  num- 
bers are,  of  course,  enormously  in  favor  of 
Islam.  But  does  conversion  mean  the 
same,  or  anything  like  the  same,  thing  in 
each  ?  Is  it  iM  pari  materia,  and  if  not, 
is  the  comparison  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written?  The  submission  to 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  the  repetition 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  however  noble 
and  however  elevating  in  its  ultimate  ef- 
fect, do  not  necessitate,  they  do  not  even 
necessarily  tend  towards  what  a  Christian 
means  by  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  Mohammedanism  to  deal 
with  batches  and  with  masses.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  Christianity  to  speak 
straight  to  the  individual  conscience.  The 
conversion  of  a  whole  pagan  community 
to  Islam  need  not  imply  more  effort,  more 
sincerity,  or  more  vital  change,  than  the 
conversion  of  a  single  individual  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christianity  accepted  whole- 
sale by  Clovis  and  his  fierce  warriors,  in 
the  flush  of  victory,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  by  the  Russian  peasants,  when  they 
were  driven  by  the  Cossack  whips  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  baptized  there  by  force 
—  these  are  truer  parallels  to  the  tribal 
conversions  to  Mohammedanism  in  Africa 
at  the  present  day.  And,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  beneficial  effects  in  the 
march  of  the  centuries,  they  are  not  the 
Christianity  of  Christ,  nor  are  they  the 
methods  or  the  objects  at  which  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  of  the  present  day  would 
dream  of  aiming.  A  Christian  missionary 
could  not  thus  bring  over  a  pagan  or  a 
Muslim  tribe  to  Christianity,  even  if  he 
would ;  he  ought  not  to  try  thus  to  bring 
them  over,  even  if  he  could.  "Mission- 
ary work,"  as  remarked  by  an  able  writer 
in  the  Spectator  i\\t  other  day,  "is  sow- 
ing, not  reaping,  and  the  sowing  of  a 
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plant  which  is  slow  to  bear.*'  At  times, 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  may 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  most  liv- 
ing faith.  But  God  is  greater  than  our 
hearts  and  wider  than  our  thoughts,  and 
if  we  are  able  to  believe  in  him  at  all,  we 
must  also  believe  that  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  —  and  by  Christian- 
:ity  I  mean  not  the  comparatively  narrow 
creed  of  this  or  that  particular  Church, 
but  the  divine  spirit  of  its  Founder,  that 
spirit  which,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
are  true  to  their  name,  informs,  and  ani- 
mates, and  underlies,  and  overlies  them 
all  —  is  not  problematical,  but  certain,  and 
in  his  good  time,  across  the  lapse  of  ages, 
will  prove  to  be,  not  local  but  universal, 
not  partial  but  complete,  not  evanescent 
but  eternal. 

R.  BoswoRTH  Smith. 


From  The  National  Review. 
LORD    MACAULAY    AND    MADAME 
D'ARBLAY. 

Mac  AULA  y's  Essays  must  ever  remain 
a  standard  work.  His  style  is  so  clear, 
his  presentation  of  facts  so  vivid,  his 
arguments  so  cogent  that  the  reader  is  at 
once  captivated.  Never  doubting  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  opinions,  never  allow- 
ing that  anything  worthv  of  notice  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  this  most  trenchant 
of  writers  supplies  a  periect  instance  in 
literature  of  Horace's  saying  that  the  self- 
confident  man  is  leader.  His  judgments 
have  the  appearance  of  intuitions.  His 
reasonines  are  like  illustrations  for  his 
readers*  benefit.  It  seems  impossible  not 
to  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  so  decided  a 
teacher.  One  naturally  accepts  his  ax- 
ioms and  finds  his  conclusions  irresisti- 
ble. 

And  on  many  subjects  we  may  safely 
trust  his  guidance.  He  always  appeals  to 
our  reason.  He  always  seems  master  of 
his  subject.  Nevertheless,  some  serious 
flaws  have  been  discovered  in  his  ac- 
counts of  public  men.  He  has  been 
shown,  for  instance,  to  have  greatly  mis- 
understood the  relations  between  Warren 
Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  and  to 
have  made  an  unfortunate  confusion  about 
the  Quaker  Penn.  His  estimate  of  Lord 
Bacon's  judicial  conduct  has  been  proved 
to  be  beyond  measure  harsh  and  unfair. 
His  theory  of  Bos  well's  abilities  and  char- 
acter can  nave  been  accepted  by  few  who 
have  read  Carlyle's  paper  on  the  subject ; 
while  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Paget's 


too  little  known  **New  Examen  "  furnish 
us  with  various  examples  of  similar  short- 
comings. 

The  review  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
diaries  and  other  writings  is  as  vigorous 
and  entertaining  as  anything  he  ever 
wrote.  A  lengthy  notice  of  a  work 
abounding  in  reminiscences  of  George 
III.  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  composed  by 
a  lady  in  high  favor  with  both  those 
worthies,  cannot  but  possess  an  abiding 
interest  for  the  literary  world.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  of  the  interest  thus  ex- 
cited may  extend  to  the  present  attempted 
exposure  of  the  Fpirit  in  which  that  review 
was  written,  and  of  the  misconceptions 
into  which  its  renowned  author  has  been 
betrayed. 

It  was  not  against  Madame  D'Arblay 
herself  that  Macaulay'S  criticism  of  her 
writings  was  directed.  Her  journals  were 
published  posthumously,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance 
with  her.  The  true  account  of  his  pa- 
per in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  her 
works  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his 
great  opponent,  John  Wilson  Croker, 
wrote  a  critique  on  them  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  soon  after  their  publication.  Ma- 
caulay's  article,  published  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  counteract  Croker's. 
So  that  we  have  here  the  literary  warfare 
between  the  two  rival  critics  going  on  with 
all  its  ardor,  the  batteries  being  masked, 
but  the  firing  hot. 

We  shall  better  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  this  essay  was  written  if  we  first 
glance  at  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
champions  stood  towards  each  other  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  The  origin  of 
their  mutual  enmity  appears  to  have  been 
political,  as  it  well  may  have  been  between 
nim  who  invented  the  name  of  Conserva- 
tive for  one  party,  and  him  who  did  more 
than  any  one  else  to  affix  the  name  of  Lib- 
eral on  the  other.  But  it  may  suffice  now 
to  show  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween them  as  author  and  critic  only. 

A  few  years  previously  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  above-mentioned  articles, 
Croker  had  issued  an  edition  of  Boswell's 
"Life  of  Johnson,"  with  copious  notes. 
Upon  that  work  Macaulay  pounced  with 
merciless  severity,  inflicting  on  its  author 
a  castigation  which  must  have  been  even 
more  galling  than  that  awarded  by  the 
same  writer  a  year  previously  to  Robert 
Montgomery.  A  host  of  misstatements, 
wrong  dates,  and  childish  bUises  are  at- 
tributed to  the  editor,  such  as,  if  correctly 
alleged,  no  author's  reputation  could  sur- 
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vive.      And,  with  true   Macaulayan  art,  what  startling.    The  brief  account  now 

they  are  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  their  given  mav  serve  to  make  it  intelligible, 

being  but  specimens  from  a  store  which  The    Quarterly   Reviewer    had,   some 

might  be  drawn  on  ad  libitum.     This  years  previously,  when  noticing  Madame 

essay  showed  its  author  in  all  his  glory.  D'Arblay's  **  Life  of  Dr.  Burney,"  made 

Not  only  does  the  famous  schoolboy  fig-  known  to  the  world  his  discovery  that  the 

ure  in  it  twice,  but  a  learned  schoolgirl  authoress  was  twenty-five   years  of  age 

also  makes  her  d^but,  when  she  published  "  Evelina."     He  had 

Not  thus,  however,  could  Croker  be  alsoalleged,  perhaps  on  doubtful  evidence, 

crushed.    To  his  next  edition  of  Bos  well  that  she  had  given  herself  out  as  younger. 

he  prefixed  a  preface  in  which  many  of  And  Croker  had  obtained  proof  of  her  real 

Macaulay's    allegations    were    extracted  age,  as  he  had  surely  a  right  to  do.    With- 

verbatim  from  the  review,  and  answers  to  out  some  such  clue  as  the  above  history 

them   were  added    in    parallel   columns,  affords,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 

Nothing  could  be    bolder  or  fairer  than  why  one  who  ascertains  the  age  at  which 

such  a  method  of  meeting  the  attack.  And  an  old  lady  had  published  her  first  work 

few  things  could  be  more  amusing  than  a  should  for  that  reason  be  worse  than  a 

perusal  of  these  two  columns  with  a  view  **  savage,"  an  **  asp,"  or  a  **  pole-cat."  * 

to  deciding  between  them.    For  example,  Save  for  this  strange  outburst  of  private 

the  critic  mils  foul  of  the  editor  for  saying  animosity,  and  for  the  reviewer's  joining 

Lord  Montrose  was  beheaded,  whereas  in  the  extravagant  outcry  against  a  "cer- 

the   schoolboy    knows  he    was    hanged,  visial  coctor*s  viduate  dame "  marrying  a 

But  he  is  met  with  the  unexpected  retort  highly  respectable  Italian  singer,  all  the 

that  the  marquis  was  hanged  first  and  be-  first  part  of  the  review  is  no  less  instruc- 

headed  afterwards.    Then  again,  the  argu-  tive    than    interesting.     It    is    doubtless 

ments  ably  marshalled  on  either  side  of  rather  severe  on  Dr.  Burney,  who  could 

the  question  whether  a  certain  "  History  scarcely  be  expected  to  perceive  in  a  mo- 

of   Prince  Titi "  was  a  fairy  tale  or  a  ment  what  a  mine  of  wealth  and  talent  he 

lampoon  on  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  possessed  in  his  supposed-dull  daughter, 

and  the   learned  arguments   adduced  to  But  his  satire  on  the  doctor  is  really  too 

show  that  by  Theia  Phi  Johnson  did  or  good  to  be  passed  over, 

did  not  mean  his  departed  friends,  are  so  d^^  Barney  [he  says]  was  an  amiable  man. 

nicely  balanced  that  the  right  conclusion  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man  who  had  seen 

from  them  is  by  no  means  certain  even  much  of  the  world.    But  he  seems  to  have 

now.  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like  going  to 

It  was  at  the  height  of  this  contest  that  heaven;   that  to  see  princes  and  princesses 

first    the    eariier    volumes    of    Madame  was  a  kind  of  beatific  vision ;  that  the  exqui- 

D'Arblay's   memoirs,   and    then    a    very  site  felicity  enjoyed  by  such  persons  was  not 

damaging  notice  of  them  by  Croker,  ap-  confined  to  themselves,  but  was  communi- 

Deared      Instinctivelv  and  mstantlv  Ma-  *^^'^^  by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  reflection 

pearea.     insimciiveiy  ana  instaniiy  Ma  ^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^^  suffered  to  stand  at  their 

caulay  set  to  work  at  an  elaborate  review  ^^^^^3  ^^  ^^  ^ear  their  trains.  He  overruled 
of  the  same  book,  apparently  independent,  ^11  his  daughter's  objections,  and  himself  es- 
but  reallv  intended  to  supersede  and  de-  corted  her  to  her  prison  ...  and  he  went  on 
molish  that  view  of  it  which  his  rival  had  his  way  homeward,  rejoicing  at  her  marvel- 
already  put  forth.  lous  prosperity. 

This  criticism  was  published  in  January,  ^he  remainder  of  the  article  is  chiefly 

1843,  withm  a  year  of  the  publication  of  occupied  with  Miss  Burney's  life  at  court, 

the  diary  itself,  an  event  which  I,  then  a  ^^e  first-published  volumes  not  extending 

schoolboy  fresh  from  "Bos well,    but  not  f^^  beyond  the  date  of  her  leaving  Wind- 

yet  a  Wykehamist,  well  remember.    The  g^^.     Without  entering  into  particulars  as 

reviewers  animus  is  openly  displayed  in  ^o  the  two  authors'  treatment  of  the  me- 

connection  wth  the  first  public  event  of  ^^irs,  i  may  say  generally  that   Croker 

the  future  Madame  D  Arblay  s  life,  viz.,  g^^g  before  us.  with  large  quotations  in 

her  baptism  as  Frances  Burney.     He  is  support  of  it,  a  portrait  of  Miss  Burnev  in 

very  irate  because  "a  bad  writer  of  our  ^^e  character  of  a  vain,  silly,  and  selfish 

own  time,    Croker,  to  wit,  "  had  searched  oung  woman,   very  kindly  treated,  and 

the  register  of  baptisms  at  Lynn,    m  order  ^ery  little  benefited  by  kind  treatment, 

to  ascertain  the  authoress  s  age.     The  Macaulay,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  himself 

critic  s  abrupt  manner  of  introducing  the  ^o  prove  that  her  life  was   exceedingly 

"worthless edition"  of  "Boswell,  "some  hard,  her  treatment,  except  on  the  king's 
sheets  of  which  "  may  have  been  "  seen 

round  parcels  of  better  books,"  is  some-  •  Macaulay's  Essays,  vol.  iii.,  p.  J77 
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part,  remarkably  unfeeling,  her  acceptance 
of  an  appointment  at  court  a  great  mistake, 
obvious  from  the  first.  With  the  remark 
that  Croker  certainly  makes  too  light  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  with  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  and  that  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance in  his  strictures  of  the  spiteful- 
ness  imputed  to  him  by  his  antagonist,  I 
now  part  company  with  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  and  confine  myself  to  him  of 
the  Edinburgh. 

And  yet  I  must  first  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  verbal  question  wherein  both 
writers  are  concerned.  It  may  not  seem 
very  important  what  the  title  of  Miss 
Bumey's  office  at  court  was,  whether  plain 
"dresser,"  suggestive  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
"keeper  of  the  robes,"  equally  suggesting 
a  deputy  Duchess  of  Sutherland  or  Buc- 
cleuch.  Croker  declares,  in  opposition  to 
her  own  statement,  that  the  former  was 
her  proper  designation ;  and  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  should  know,  that  the 
persons  who  performed  such  undoubtedly 
menial  duties  as  hers  were  called  "  drevSs- 
ers,"  both  before  and  after  her  time.  Ma- 
caulay,  of  course,  took  Frances  Burney*s 
side,  and  will  hear  of  no  other  name  for 
her  than  "keeper  of  the  robes."  And 
he  is  right.  We  may  thank  Miss  Annie 
Ellis  for  having  discovered  in  the  official 
list  of  the  royal  household  the  name  of 
Miss  Burney  as  holder  of  that  office. 

But  under  whatever  style  or  title,  the 
authoress  of  "  Evelina  "  had  to  answer  the 
queen's  bell,  to  attend  her  toilet,  and  to 
look  after  her  dresses  just  like  any  ordi- 
nary tiring-woman.  Such  duties  were 
then  performed  for  royalty  by  poor  mem- 
bers of  respectable  families,  who  were  not 
considered  as  degraded  by  their  servitude, 
nor  regarded  as  objects  of  pity  from  the 
unavoidable  hardships  entailed  on  them. 

The  mere  work  however  was  far  from 
being  so  heavy  as  the  reviewer  would 
have  us  think,  and  the  relaxations  were 
much  greater  than  he  allows.  The  morn- 
ings on  which  the  guardians  of  the  ward- 
robe were  busy  "rummaging  drawers" 
and  laying  out  "  fine  clothes  "  were  not 
those  of  all  days,  as  he  represents  them, 
but  only  of  two  days  in  each  week.  In- 
stead ot  being,  as  he  says,  usually  engaged 
till  three  o'clock.  Miss  Burney  used  on 
most  days  to  take  a  good  walk,  and  then 
to  write  her  journal  from  three  to  five. 
Again,  far  from  her  life  being  that  of  a 
servant  chained  to  another  very  disagree- 
able and  quarrelsome  servant,  our  heroine 
was  very  frequently  in  the  company  of  the 
queen  or  the  princesses,  with  all  ot  whom 
she  was  evidently  from  the  first  a  great 


favorite.  She  was  also  constantly  visiting 
or  receiving  her  friends  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle,  and  not  unfrequently 
seeing  visitors  from  without.  She  had,  it 
is  true,  no  regular  holidays,  therein  re- 
sembling most  persons  in  her  position  at 
that  time  and  many  now.  But  she  had  a 
large  portion  of  most  days  nominally,  and, 
save  for  her  semi -attached  colleague,  actu- 
allv  at  her  own  disposal.  She  was  admit- 
ted to  the  society  of  ladies  of  rank,  like 
Lady  Effingham  and  the  Duchess  of  An- 
caster,  in  a  manner  altogether  unusual  for 
one  whose  humble  position  forbade  her  to 
appear  on  state  occasions,  and  who,  though 
personally  a  lady,  was  officially  a  lady's 
maid. 

In  estimating  her  treatment  by  every 
inhabitant  of  the  castle,  from  their  Majes- 
ties down  to  "Cerbera,"  or  "John,"  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  little  or 
no  evidence  to  go  upon,  beyond  her  own 
statements.  We  may  believe  her,  or  we 
may  laugh  at  her.  Indeed,  there  are  times 
when  we  cannot  avoid  doing  both.  But 
we  have  very  slight  means  of  testing  the 
truth  of  her  assertions  or  the  correctness 
of  her  impressions.  On  the  whole  I  be- 
lieve that  our  authoress  may  be  trusted 
not  only  to  mean  but  to  convey  the  truth. 
Almost  all  the  records  in  her  diary  are 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  only 
unexplained  point  is  her  eagerness  to  get 
away  from  the  equerries  of  an  evening, 
when  the  king  regularly  visited  them,  and 
when  absence  from  the  party  would  not 
only  deprive  her  of  her  "  vision,"  but  prob- 
ably bring  upon  her  the  royal  displeasure. 

Nevertheless,  though  both  truthful  and 
intelligible,  her  journal   will   mislead  us 
unless  very  carefully  read.     She  mentions 
but  rarely  and  slightly  certain  qualities  of 
her  own,  which  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly trying  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
regular  haoits  of  a  court.     Her  frequent 
lateness  in  attendance,  the  slovenly,  cap- 
less  undress  in  which  she  sometimes  left 
her  room  and  ran  through  the  house,  her 
absurd    difficulties,    which    threw    Miss 
Planta  into  fits  of  laughter  at  Nuneham, 
her  acts  of  inattention  and  forgetfulness 
when  attiring  the  queen,  her  bad  reading, 
her  attempt    to   get   promotion  for  her 
brother,  her  practice  of  presenting  peti- 
tions, only  stopped  at  last  by  a  peremptory 
commana,  —  such  peccadillos  as  these  she 
confesses  ;  and  she  is  not  bound  to  edify 
her  readers  with  an  account  of  every  par- 
ticular transgression.    She  must  also  have 
been  decidedly  indiscreet  in  her  conduct 
towards   Mr.  Giffardier  (Turbulent),  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  alarmed  her 
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modesty  by  his  romps,  or  have  stood  be- 
hind the  queen's  chair  making  hideous 
faces  at  her  attendant. 

As  described  by  herself,  she  undoubt- 
edly appears  a  less  pitiable  and  more  inde- 
pendent person  than  Macaulay  represents 
her.  But  we  have  not  yet  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  Queen  Charlotte  com- 
ported herself  towards  her,  a  subject  on 
which  the  reviewer  is  very  eloquent  and 
very  bitter. 

Yes,  the  "  sweet  queen  "  fares  but  ill 
at  his  hands.  It  does  not  occur  to  him 
that  honest  Fanny  Bumey  would  not  be 
constantly  giving  her  Majesty  that  epi- 
thet, and  singpngher  praises  in  such  varied 
strains,  if  they  were  not  deserved.  As  for 
his  statement  that  sickness  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  anv 
such  feeling  on  the  queen  s  part,  thou^n 
there  may  be  some  on  the  king^s  with 
regard  to  his  equerries.  On  several  occa- 
sions, as  we  find  from  her  narrative,  Miss 
Bumey  was  absent  from  her  duties  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  through  illness. 
She  was  alwavs  left  to  judge  for  herself  as 
to  the  need  oi  such  absence.  Bv  no  word 
or  sign  did  the  queen  ever  try  to  hasten  her 
return.  So  far  from  it,  both  she  and  the 
princesses,  especially  that  peerless  prin- 
cess royal,  used  frequently  to  visit  her 
when  unwell,  and  on  one  day  at  least  the 
queen  went  to  see  her  twice. 

It  is  true  that  the  royal  mistress  appears 
never  to  have  realized  the  extent  of  her 
servant's  sufferings;  and  to  the  end  she 
continued  in  the  belief  that  the  long- 
deferred  resignation  need  not  take  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  mistaken  there.  But 
if  her  only  fault  was  an  unwillingness  to  be 
persuaded  that  her  favorite  domestic  must 
leave  her,  such  an  error  shows  no  want  of 
"sweetness,"  though  some  of  "light." 

The  queen,  according  to  our  reviewer, 
was  not  only  harsh  and  unfeeling,  but 
stingy  and  even  false.  On  this  last  point 
I  must  say  that  Macaulay  has  gone  even 
beyond  his  usual  dextrous  exaggeration, 
and  placed  himself  in  a  position  of  singu- 
lar discredit.  We  must  here  recur  to  his 
own  words. 

He  first  says,  and  says  truly,  that  Dr. 
Burney  had  expected  for  his  daughter 
"some  woridly  advantage  not  set  down  in 
the  contract  of  service ;  but  whatever  he 
expected  he  certainly  got  nothing.  Miss 
Burney  had  been  hired  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  ;^20oa  year.  Board  and  lodging 
and  ;^20o  a  year' she  duly  received."  He 
forgets  that  for  five  years'  service  she  was 
pensioned  o£E  with  ^loo  a  year. 


He  then  proceeds  to  remark  :  — 

We  have  looked  carefully  through  the 
Diary  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  the 
extraordinary  benefactions  on  which  the  Doc- 
tor reckoned.  But  we  can  discover  only  a 
trace  of  a  promise,  never  performed,  of  a 
gown;  and  for  this  gown  Miss  Bumey  was 
expected  to  return  thanks,  such  as  might  have 
suited  the  beggar  with  whom  St.  Martin  .  .  . 
divided  his  cloak. 

It  seems  rather  unreasonable  that  be- 
cause Dr.  Burney  chose  to  expect  for  his 
daughter  "  extraordinary  benefactions," 
therefore  Queen  Charlotte  should  be 
blamed  for  not  affording  them.  If  the 
doctor  "  reckoned  "  as  alleged,  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  Such  expectations  were 
purely  gratuitous  and  personal,  nor  was 
there  any  need  of  inquiring  into  their  ful- 
filment. When,  however,  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  he  has  "  looked  carefully  through 
the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
trace  of  "  such  benefactions,  and  "  can  dis- 
cover only  a  trace  of  a  promise,  never 
performea,  of  a  gown,"  for  which  non- 
existent gown  the  most  abject  acknowledg- 
ments were  required,  we  can  only  acquit 
him  of  falsehood  by  imputing  to  him  gross 
carelessness. 

For  first,  instead  of  a  beggar's  thanks, 
or  any  thanks  at  all  being  required  for  a 
present  not  yet  given,  all  we  find  is  that 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  would  not  let  Miss 
Burney  refuse  the  queen's  gift,  but  told 
her  that  any  present  from  her  Majesty  to 
any  of  her  ladies,  "when  \i,e,  if]  it  was  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster;"  must  be  gratefully 
received. 

And  next,  it  is  certain  from  each  of  two 
passages,  that  the  gown  was  given,*  and 
a  remarkably  handsome  gown  it  was.  "  I 
wore,"  says  the  diarist,  "my  memorable 
present  gown  this  day  in  honor  of  the 
princess  royal.  It  is  a  lilac  tabby.  I 
saw  the  king  for  a  moment  at  night,  as  he 
returned  from  the  castle;  and  he  gra- 
ciously admired  it,  calling  out:  *  Emily 
[i>.,  Princess  Amelia]  should  see  Miss 
Burney's  gown  now,  and  she  would  think 
her  fine  enough.' " 

A  second  time  allusion  is  made  to  this 
present,  when  the  queen  gives  Frances 
three  bunches  of  double  violets,  received 
from  Stoke  that  morning.  Her  comment 
is,  "  I  quite  longed  to  tell  her  how  much 
more  I  valued  that  gift,  presented  by  her 
own  hand,  than  the  richest  tabby  in  the 
world  by  a  deputy."  It  is  passing  strange 
that  this  twice-told  tale  of  a  tabby,  sug- 
gestive, to  the  male  mind,  of  a  cat  rather 

•  Vol.  iL,  pp.  189,  ^^^  (large  8vo.  edition) 
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than  of  a  garment,  should  have  escaped 
the  reviewer's  keen  eyes. 

Again,  on  New  Year's  day,  1787,  there 
is  an  entry  in  which  mention  is  made,  not 
only  of  the  queen's  liberality  towards  Miss 
Bufney,  but  also  of  her  habitually  giving 
New  Year's  gifts  to  all  her  household  of 
the  upper  class.  "  Mine,"  she  says,  "  was 
ver\'  elegant,  a  complete  set  of  very  beau- 
tiful white  and  gold  china,  and  a  coffee-pot, 
tea-pot,  cream-jug  and  milk-jug,  of  silver, 
in  forms  remarkably  pretty." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with  another  instance  in  which  a  critic, 
while  professing  careful  search  through  a 
volume,  has  hazarded  a  statement  wnich 
each  of  three  several  entries  proves  dis- 
tinctly to  be  false. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  Fanny  Bur- 
ney's  long  and  minute  account  of  her 
intercourse  with  Queen  Charlotte,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  any  harshness,  tyranny,  or 
unkindness  in  the  queen's  character  as 
portrayed  by  her.  The  admirably  gra- 
cious, thoughtful,  and  forbearing  demeanor 
invariably  employed  by  her  Majesty,  un- 
der frequent  ancf  varying  provocations,  is 
beyond  all  praise.  If  a  man  cannot  easily 
be  a  hero  to  his  valet,  still  less,  one  would 
think,  can  a  woman  be  a  heroine  to  her 
maid,  especially  when  that  maid,  instead 
of  being  to  the  manner  born,  is  unsuited 
by  health,  habits,  and  station  for  any  such 
employment.  And  yet  a  more  perfect 
picture  than  is  here  presented  of  a  royal 
lady  in  connection  with  a  favorite  servant 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  queen  must 
have  been  constantly  provoked  by  her 
dresser's  peculiar  ways.  They  ana  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  stories  about  them  must 
have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  worry  to 
a  sovereign  who  had  many  things  to  do 
besides  humoring  one  of  her  retainers. 
Yet  never  did  she  give  Frances  a  good 
scolding.  The  royal  couple  are  depicted 
throughout  these  volumes  as  devoted  to 
the  duties  of  their  station,  bent  on  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  all  around  them. 
Msi^ciulav  himself  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  king^  conduct  as  here  described  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
consort,  he  is  obliged  to  invent  the  un- 
warrantable statement  that  "Juno  dele- 
gated the  execution  of  her  wrath  to 
Alecto,"  !>.,  that  she  set  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  at  Miss  Burney,  while  she  herself 
shrank  from  upbraiding  her. 

His  knack  of  turning  everything  to  the 
queen's  disadvantage  is  really  marvellous. 
Even  her  practice  of  occasionally  sending 
for  a  rare  oook  to  some  second-hand  dealer 
is  sneered  at,  as  affording  a  specimen  of 


her  stinginess.  The  fact  that  she  left  no 
money  at  her  death,  but  only  a  vast  quan- 
tity ot  diamonds,  looks  as  if  her  liberality 
had  been  excessive.  Her  trinkets  were 
probably  all  gifts  or  legacies.  She  was 
not  likely  to  invest  all  or  any  of  her  sav- 
ings in  the  purchase  of  jewellery,  a  kind  of 
property  which  she  never  retained  in  her 
possession  a  moment  beyond  the  time  of 
her  w^earing  it,  and  the  wearing  of  which 
she  ceased  to  enjoy  after  a  fortnight's 
experience. 

There  is  not  in  truth  a  single  suggestion 
of  illiberality,  any  more  than  of  harshness 
or  insincerity,  on  the  part  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte, throughout  these  volumes.  Like  all 
persons  supposed  to  be  richer  than  they 
are,  her  Majesty  was  exposed  to  unfavor- 
able comment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  ignorant  as  to  the  truth.  But  when 
an  able  writer  can  find  no  other  proofs  of 
her  penurious  habits  than  her  not  giving 
presents  that  she  did  give,  and  her  pur- 
chasing books  where  alone  they  could  be 
had,  we  must  pronounce  our  verdict 
against  him. 

And  now  as  regards  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Miss  Burney's  appointment.  So 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  offer  to  her  of 
a  place  in  the  royal  household,  and  on  her 
acceptance  of  it,  that  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
into  some  particulars  respecting  both  these 
points.  The  impropriety  of  takmg  a  young 
lady,  of  such  talent  that  she  had  stormed 
fashionable  society  by  her  novels,  of  such 
delicate  health  that  she  had  recently  burst 
her  stays  with  coughing,  and  placing  her 
among  strangers,  where,  amid  other  em- 
ployments, she  would  have  to  rise  early 
ana  sit  up  late  every  day  of  her  life,  might 
well  be  obvious  to  all  who  knew  her,  and 
above  all  to  herself.  She  was  herself  fully 
aware  of  the  danger,  as  we  shall  see.  It 
may  be  well  to  test  Macaulay's  accuracy 
by  comparing  his  account  of  her  conduct 
with  her  own  journals  at  the  time.  He  is 
equally  severe  upon  the  proposal  and  upon 
its  acceptance.  Let  us  see  what  reasons 
he  had  for  his  judgment  in  either  case. 

Of  the  acceptance  he  writes :  "  No  de- 
ception was  practised.  The  conditions  of 
the  house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  with 
all  simplicity.  The  hook  was  presented 
without  a  bait ;  the  net  was  spread  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird  ;  and  the  naked  hook  was 
greedily  swallowed,  and  the  silly  bird 
made  haste  to  entangle  herself  in  the  net." 

One  could  readily  imagine  the  daughter 

of  a  man  like  Dr.  Burney  acting  in  the 

manner  here  described,  and  sending  to 

her  correspondents  the  most  unreserved 

I  expressions  of  delight  at  the  distinction 
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thus  conferred  upon  her.  But  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  No  sooner  was  the 
o£Eer  made  tbaa  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
her  friend  Miss  Cambridge,  containing  the 
following  sentences :  **  You  cannot  easily 
.  •  .  picture  to  yourself  the  consternation 
with  which  I  received  this  intimation.  .  .  . 
I  frankly  owned  to  Mr.  Smelt  that  no  situa- 
tion of  that  sort  was  suited  to  my  own  taste 
or  promising  to  ray  own  happiness."  She 
adds  that  Mr.  Smelt  pressed  acceptance 
on  her,  remarking:  **  In  such  a  situation 
you  may  have  opportunities  of  serving'* 
your  father  and  your  friends,  "such  as 
scarce  any  other  could  afford  you." 

In  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter  she 
writes :  **  I  cannot,  even  to  my  father, 
utter  my  reluctance.  ...  I  have  always 
and  uniformly  had  a  horror  of  a  life  of 
servitude  or  dependence,"  with  more  in 
the  same  strain.  And  again  afterwards : 
•*  I  am  married.  ...  I  look  upon  it  in  that 
light.  I  was  averse  to  forming  the  union ; 
but  my  friends  .  •  .  prevailed,  and  the 
knot  is  tied.  ...  I  will  strain  every  nerve 
to  succeed,"  And  this  is  what  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  calls  the  fish  seizing  the  unbaited 
hook,  the  bird  making  haste  to  entangle 
herself  in  the  net! 

Not  more  fortunate  is  he  in  his  estimate 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  motives  in  making 
the  offer  thus  reluctantly  accepted.  "  With 
what  object,"  he  says,  "their  Majesties 
brought  her  to  their  palace  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  Their  object  could  not  have 
been  to  encourage  her  literary  exertions 
...  to  promote  her  pecuniary  interest 
.  •  •  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  waiting- 
maid."  And  then,  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  none  of  the  objects  for  which 
her  appointment  was  not  made  were  ful- 
filled, he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
appointment  was  a  thorough  mistake.  He 
would  have  done  better  to  peruse  the  work 
more  carefully,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  "object  which  he  had  avowedly 
missed.  To  an  attentive  reader  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  unreasonable  as  the  arrangement 
may  appear  to  us,  there  was  neither  delu- 
sion nor  disappointment  on  either  side. 
Else  why  were  both  parties  so  reluctant  to 
end  it.^ 

Miss  Burney,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
from  the  moment  at  which  the  post  was 
offered  her,  hated  the  very  thought  of 
it.  She  not  only  dreaded  servitude,  she 
despised  etiquette.  Previously  to  her 
appointment  she  wrote  a  little  paper  sat- 
irizing the  impropriety  of  so  much  as  stir- 
ring in  the  queen's  presence.  Life  at 
court  could  hardly  prove  more  irksome 
than  she  expected;  and  if  her  relations 


with  a  few  of  the  inmates  were  disagree- 
able, those  with  her  Majestv  and  the 
princesses  must  have  surpassea  her  expec- 
tations. So  she  bore  up  bravely  in  the 
course  which  she  had  adopted,  and  which 
she  maintained  from  the  first,  not  for  her 
own  but  for  her  father's  sake.  Had  it  not 
been  for  an  occurrence  to  be  noticed  pres- 
ently, the  tie  between  kindly  sovereign 
and  devoted  subject  might  probably  have 
continued  for  life,  and  Mrs.  Delany's /r^?- 
/^Jl^//  have  become  a  worthy  successor  in 
royal  favor  to  that  truly  estimable  lady. 

With  regard  to  the  queen  also,  one 
would  think  that  a  less  penetrating  spirit 
than  Macaulay's  could  pierce  the  very 
slight  mystery  underlying  this  simple  tale. 
The  consort,  like  other  people  when  they 
want  a  servant,  naturally  thought  less  of 
the  servant's  interests  than  of  her  own. 
She  certainly  could  not  have  been  capti- 
vated by  the  skill  in  attiring  of  one  who 
probably  had  never  in  her  life  dressed  any 
one  but  herself.  What  she  did  want  we 
can  see  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
treated  her  attendant.  She  evidently 
wished  to  have  about  her  a  "  gentlewom- 
an," as  the  phrase  then  was,  full  of  life 
and  talent,  active-minded  and  accustomed 
to  good  English  society,  in  fact,  a  charm- 
ing contrast  to  the  old  Haggerdorns  and 
Schwellenbergs  of  whose  ignorance  and 
common  ideas  she  was  doubtless  weary. 
Now  here  was  exactly  the  person  required, 
a  pretty,  amiable,  and  well-mannered  lady, 
lively  and  clever,  already  welcomed  by  the 
best  sets,  and  making  herself  quite  at 
home  among  them ;  one,  moreover,  who 
had  a  mind  so  far  above  that  of  court  un- 
derlings in  general  as  to  be  conscious 
that  though  a  slave  she  was  not  all  a 
slave,  that  it  was  possible  to  exceed  in  ser- 
vilitv,  and  that  to  treat  "  the  royals  "  as  a 
kinci  of  superhuman  beings  was  an  error. 

Many  a  queen  must  have  desiderated 
Such  a  companion,  but  not  many  can  have 
found  it  in  their  lady's  maid.  When  thus 
found  however,  she  was  invaluable.  Thrice 
daily  summoned  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
was  always  at  hand  when  wanted.  And  so 
humble  was  her  station  that  the  favor 
shown  her  could  excite  but  little  jealousy. 
Her  position  therefore  at  court  was  some- 
thing perfectly  unique.  As  we  read,  the 
truth  gradually  dawns  upon  us,  that  not 
one  of  royalty's  chosen  companions  could 
have  been  half  so  useful  or  half  so  much 
trusted  as  this  lowly  friend.  The  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber  and  the  maids  of  honor 
were  in  residence  but  a  portion  of  the 
year,  and  there  was  much  of  state  and  cer- 
emony in  their  relations  to  their  royal 
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mistress.  It  was  in  fact  Miss  Burney 
whom  the  queen  constantly  consulted 
about  matters  whether  of  importance  or 
of  amusement.  If  accurate  information 
about  Warren  Hastings's  trial  was  wanted, 
if  there  was  need  of  some  one  to  bring 
daily  reports  of  the  king's  health,  or  to 
have  interviews  with  his  physicians,  none 
would  serve  the  turn  but  she.  And  in  like 
manner,  when  a  fine  old  pair  of  gloves  was 
to  be  given  to  Lord  Harcourt,  or  a  few 
adroit  compliments  on  the  queenly  ddsha- 
Mile  were  felt  to  be  opportune,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  same  quarter,  with  a  readi- 
ness which  in  itself  sufficed  to  show  how 
freat  was  the  confidence  there  reposed. 
Tever  has  there  been  a  history  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  more  completely  on  the 
surface.  The  only  puzzle  about  it  is  that 
any  sensible  person  should  have  thought 
it  one. 

So  far  then  as  man,  or  rather  woman, 
disposed,  the  "knot  tied"  in  July,  1786, 
was  destined  to  be  permanent,  both  parties 
being  resolved  that  it  should  never  be 
loosed.  It  was  loosed  in  the  end  simply 
because  the  attendant's  health  completely 
broke  down.  And  the  original  cause  of  her 
failure  in  health  was,  it  would  appear,  not 
the  trials  and  fatieues  of  her  post,  serious 
as  they  were,  still  less  any  weariness  of 
it.  She  was  becoming  more  reconciled 
and  inured  to  her  career,  when  an  event 
occurred  the  effect  of  which  on  every  in- 
habitant of  the  castle  was  even  more  dis- 
turbing than  could  have  been  supposed. 
The  whole  routine  of  daily  life  was  nec- 
essarily broken  up  so  long  as  George 
III.'s  attack  of  insanitv  lasted.  Every 
person  connected  with  his  family  or  his 
Household  must  have  been  thoroughly  un- 
settled, full  of  public  and  private  appre- 
hensions during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
These  results,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
entertainments,  were  inevitable.  But  it 
would  hardly  occur  to  us  that  access  to  the 
palace  must,  so  far  as  was  possible,  be  de- 
nied to  externs,  "  because,"  as  the  queen 
said,  **  everybody  takes  away  something  " 
of  bad  news  with  him.  Nor  should  we 
imagine  that  habits  of  daily  exercise  need 
be  suspended  for  months  together  in  con- 
sequence of  such  a  calamity.  Yet  so  it 
was.  Our  diarist  herself,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing her  daily  walks,  was  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total  con- 
finement within  doors.  Her  record  on 
January  27th,  1 789,  is :  "  Sir  Lucas  [Pepys] 
declared  that  my  confinement  menaced  my 
health,  and  charged  me  to  walk  out  and 
take  air  and  exercise  very  sedulously,  if  I 
would  avoid  an  illness.    I  took  an  nour*s 


walk  for  the  first  time  since  last  October. 
Ten  minutes  in  Kew  Gardens  are  all  the 
time  I  have  spent  out  of  doors  since  the 
middle  of  that  month,"  />.,  for  about  fif- 
teen weeks. 

After  this  her  health  began  to  fail. 
"  Cerbera,"  too,  became  more  ill-tempered 
than  ever,  while  even  the  **  Magnolia  "and 
the  princess  royal  were  sometimes  a  little 
dry.  She  bore  up  for  another  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  wrote  her  resignation, 
which  she  kept  by  her  for  six  months 
longer.  At  the  end  of  another  half-year 
*'  the  prison  was  open,  and  Frances  was 
free." 

To  expose  fully  all  the  reviewer's  soph- 
isms would  be  to  copy  out  great  part  of 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  me- 
moirs. Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to 
show  his  utter  perverseness  when  he  pro- 
fesses not  to  comprehend  **  what  pleasure 
the  queen  can  have  found  in  having  Miss 
Burney  about  her ;  "  enough  also  to  show 
how  absurdly  he  describes  her  as  "em- 
ployed only  in  mixing  snuff  and  sticking 
pins,"  or  as  being  **  now  and  then  in  the 
course  of  five  years  asked  to  read  aloud 
or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses."  Leaving 
those  who  wish  for  further  information  on 
such  matters  to  seek  it  in  her  lively  book, 
I  will  conclude  these  remarks  on  Macau- 
lay's  shortcomings  in  these  strictures  by 
mentioning  two  more  instances  in  whicn 
he  seems  singularlv  at  fault. 

**  Now  and  then,^'  he  says,  **  poor  Fran- 
ces might  console  herself  ...  by  joining 
in  the  'celestial  colloquy  sublime  of  his 
Majesty's  equerries." 

Now  and  then,  indeed  !  Can  any  one 
have  perused  these  volumes,  however 
cursorily,  without  perceiving  that,  when 
matters  were  going  on  regularly,  she  was 
expected  to  receive  the  equerries  at  tea 
every  evening  of  her  life,  and  was  always 
trying  to  escape  from  them  ? 

And  further,  with  regard  to  one  equerry 
in  particular,  "  Mr.  Fairly,"  as  she  calls 
him.  By  way  of  magnifying  her  afflictions, 
the  counsel  against  Croker  states  that 
"Colonel  Digby  •  .  .  and  Miss  Burney 
.  •  .  became  attached  to  each  other,"  so 
as  to  suggest  "a  sentiment  warmer  than 
friendship.  He  quitted  the  court  and 
married  in  a  way  which  astonished  "  her 
"greatly,  and  which  evidently  wounded 
her  feelings  and  lowered  him  in  her  es- 
teem." Who  would  suppose  from  such  a 
sentence  that  the  colonel's  second  wife 
was  respectable  and  well-connected,  of 
very  pleasing  manners,  and  thoroughly 
friendly  with  the  diarist?  All  this  she 
was;  yet  it  is  true  that  in  one  sense  he 
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was  married  "  in  a  way  "  which  surprised 
and  annoyed  our  authoress  ;  for  the  wed- 
ding took  place  in  a  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  with  little  ceremony  or  solemnity. 
That  is  all. 

We  may  now  pass  from  our  reviewer's 
animadversions  on  Madame  D*Arblay's 
life  to  those  on  her  other  writings,  in 
some  of  which  he  is  certainly  more  impar- 
tial, appearing  less  as  an  advocate  than  as 
a  judge.  He  by  no  means  spares  the  fair 
poetess's  **  Lines  on  a  Great  Coat "  nor 
one  or  two  other  like  productions  of  her 
muse.  The  verses  are  not  very  splendid ; 
but  who  could  be  poetical  on  such  a 
theme  ?  The  "  great  coat "  is  not  even  a 
real  one,  a  stout  protection  against  rain 
and  cold.  It  is  but  an  article  of  feminine 
undress,  one  degree  more  dignified  than 
a  dressing-gown.  We  may  well  doubt 
whether,  had  Drvden  or  Byron  been  re- 
quired to  try  his  nand  on  so  uninspiring  a 
subject,  he  would  have  soared  to  a  higher 
flight  of  fancy  than  that  of  "Venus' 
cestus,  Dian's  crest,"  or  have  deduced  a 
more  striking  moral  than  that 

The  friend  of  time  is  virtue's  friend. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  judgment 
passed  on  the  novels,  so  famous  as  they 
were  a  century  since,  is  that  which  inter- 
ests us  most.  Without  setting  up  one's 
own  opinion  against  that  of  an  eminent 
critic,  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  that  his 
appreciation  both  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
and  of  another  lady  novelist  discussed  in 
the  same  essay,  appears  somewhat  exces- 
sive. In  the  article  before  us  he  repre- 
sents Miss  Austen's  four  rather  ordinary 
clergymen  as  instancing  a  discrimination 
of  character  second  only  to  Shakespeare's. 
Elsewhere  he  declares  "  Northanger  Ab- 
bey "  to  be  "  worth  all  Dickens  and  Pliny 
put  together."  Such  pronounced  state- 
ments would  hardly  be  ventured  on  by 
one  whose  reputation  as  a  reviewer  was 
not  already  secured.  Almost  eaually  sur- 
prising is  his  estimate  of  "Evelina  and 
"Cecilia."  He  allows  that  their  writer 
"gives  us  hardly  anything  but  humors." 
He  asserts  that  her  characters  all  talk 
monotonously.  Yet  he  maintains  that  the 
general  effect  is  that  of  "a  very  lively  and 
agreeable  diversity."  These  tales  are 
doubtless  as  lively  as  such  a  crowd  of 
one-idea'd  characters  can  make  them. 
But  there  is  no  depth  and  little  nature  in 
any  of  her  creations.  The  very  names 
employed  by  her  for  her  novels  and  for 
her  people,  Evelina,  Cecilia,  Camilla,  Or- 
ville  the  hero  and  Anville  the  heroine,  M. 
Dubois  and  Mad.  Duval,  betray  a  mind 


that  thinks  in  grooves  even  on  the  most 
superficial  matters. 

"  Evelina  "  had  the  luck  to  be  published 
at  a  period  of  remarkable  dearth  as  re- 
gards works  of  fiction ;  one,  moreover, 
during  which  all  the  best  writers  were 
women.  No  important  novel  written  by 
a  man,  was  published  between  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,"  if  ika/  was  important,  and 
"Waverley,"  an  interval  of  thirty  three 
years.  During  that  time  first  our  authoress 
and  then  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Austen,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth,  wrote  some  or  all  of 
their  best  works.  It  must,  I  think,  be 
owned  that  the  first  of  the  four  in  time  is 
the  last  in  merit. 

In  "Evelina"  especially  there  appears 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  world  as  fairly 
to  confirm  the  notion  that  its  writer  was  a 
girl  fresh  from  the  nursery.  There  is 
something  preposterous  in  the  manners 
attributed  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  that 
pre-Revolutionary  age,  and  to  persons 
associating  with  them.  Noblemen  and 
baronets  are  a  sort  of  privileged  class, 
who  make  and  drop  the  acquaintance  of 
people  in  general  without  introduction  and 
without  rule.  At  public  balls  there  is  sel- 
dom any  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  still 
less  a  number  of  stewards  to  introduce 
partners  to  each  other  by  name.  Every 
man  present  asks  every  lady  he  pleases  to 
dance  with  him ;  and  though  it  is  not  con- 
sidered correct  for  a  lady  to  go  out  with  a 
perfect  stranger,  she  must,  if  she  refuses, 
remain  without  a  partner  the  whole  even- 
ing, or  risk  making  a  quarrel.  As  for 
the  endless  vulgarities  attributed  to  the 
Branghtons  and  their  tribe,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  something  of  the  sort  may 
have  taken  place  in  some  of  the  city 
tradesmen's  families  of  those  days,  thougn 
we  may  be  sure  the  Burneys  never  mixed 
in  any  such  set.  Even  supposing  how- 
ever that  Captain  Mirvan  and  Mrs.  Duval 
could  have  been  tolerated  anywhere,  the 
notion  of  Lord  Orville's  standing  calmly 
by  and  permitting  all  the  captain's  brutal- 
ities in  the  monkey  scene,  is  altogether 
too  absurd.  There  is  not,  I  verily  believe, 
a  single  scene  in  any  one  of  her  contem- 
porary lady  writers  which  could  be  par- 
alleled for  utter  impossibility  with  a  dozen 
of  the  situations  and  conversations  de- 
scribed in  "  Evelina  "  and  "  Cecilia." 

It  is  strange  that  none  of  these  faults 
offend  Lord  Macaulay's  usually  fastidious 
taste,  especially  as,  though  most  abundant 
in  her  first  novel,  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 
Leaving,  however,  this  class  of  composi- 
tions, we  proceed  to  her  last  work,  the 
so-called  memoirs  of  ber   father.    And, 
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with  regard  to  this  publication,  we  shall 
happilyT>e  rather  more  in  agreement  with 
the  reviewer.  As  it  is  now  seldom  met 
with,  I  will  say  something  both  of  the 
judgment  meted  out  to  it  and  of  the  book 
itself. 

This  singular  performance  is  very  un- 
mercifully handled  by  the  reviewer.  Ten- 
der towards  the  works  of  our  novelist's 
youth,  he  is  unsparing  towards  those  of 
ner  old  age,  especially  to  this  her  last  eff- 
ort of  authorship.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
composition  such  as  few  people  that  ever 
lived  could  have  compiled  and  issued  in 
their  eightieth  year,  an  age  for  which  even 
a  critic  might  show  some  forbearance. 
The  book  consists  of  miscellanous  recol- 
lections, thrown  together  mostly  at  hap- 
hazard, and  only  preserving  any  semblance 
of  order  through  the  paragraphs  being 
usually  headed  By  some  name.  The  quo- 
tations given  from  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
are  of  almost  incredible  absurdity,  but  are 
cited  quite  fairly,  word  for  word.  It  is 
really  worth  while  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
memoirs,  if  only  to  see  how  strange  such 
language  looks  in  situ.  The  general  style 
is  indeed  far  better  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. Nevertheless  there  the  passages 
are,  embedded  among  many  sentences  of 
simpler  construction.  They  meet  us  ev- 
ery now  and  then  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner,  as  we  plod  through  a  mass  of 
disjointed  details,  loosely  strung  together. 
There  are  the  "  black  and  loathsome  po- 
tions," the  "wintry  elemental  strife," 
"merciless  pangs,"  "tortured  prison- 
er," "darting  stitches,"  "sublunary  equi- 
poise," all  d  propos  of  the  doctor's  fever- 
ish cold.  Then  come  the  "jetty objects" 
of  Mrs.  Montagu's  "  superb  charity,"  and 
the  "  helpless  artificers  who  perform  the 
most  abject  offices  of  any  recognized  call- 
ing in  being  the  active  guardians  of  our 
native  hearths,"  viz.,  the  sweeps.  We 
also  duly  read  how  "the  ebullition  of  po- 
litical rancor  .  •  .  foamed  over  the  ballot- 
box,"  how  a  person  starved  to  death 
"sinks  from  inanition  into  nonentity," 
and  how  Newton  is  "  the  developer  of  the 
skies  in  their  embodied  motions."  Some 
of  the  above  figures  remind  one  of  those 
quoted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of 
his  rhetoric,  but  his  specimens  hardly 
match  these. 

And  inasmuch  as  such  flowers  of  eu- 
phuism are  not  to  be  culled  from  any  other 
garden  of  eloquence,  let  us  not  abstain 
from  plucking  one  or  two  more,  lest  they 
should  blush  unseen  in  a  book  unread. 

The  sentence  next  after  that  about  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  her  climbing  boys  runs  thus : 


"  Not  all  the  lyrics  of  all  the  rh)misters, 
nor  all  the  warblings  of  all  the  spring- 
feathered  choristers,  could  haste  the  open- 
ing smiles  of  May  like  the  fragrance  of 
that  roasted  beef  with  which  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu yearly  renovated  those  sooty  little 
agents  to  the  safety  of  our  most  blessed 
luxury." 

A  pocket  figures  as  "  a  capacious  and 
well-furnished  part  of  the  female  habili- 
ment of  other  days,  ycleped  a  pocket." 
A  whipping  is  "  the  chastening  orainances 
of  Solomon."  Dr.  Burney  having  sud- 
denly devoted  himself  witn  much  eager- 
ness to  literature,  we  are  told  that 
"  scarcely  had  that  classic  bound  of  reno- 
vated youth  .  .  .  been  capered,"  etc. ; 
while  Burke's  manner  in  entering  a  room 
shows  him  "clarified  from  all  acidity  of 
party  sarcasm." 

Once  more,  here  are  some  allusions  to 
Mrs.  Thrale's  second  marriage,  or,  as  the 
memorialist  calls  it,  her  "plan  ...  for 
superseding  the  maternal  protection"  of 
her  daughters  "  with  all  that  might  yet  be 
attainable  of  propriety  and  dignity."  It 
was  a  match  for  which  posterity  at  least 
should  be  grateful,  since  without  it  we 
could  never  nave  had  Peter  Pindar's  vera- 
cious and  inimitable  eclogue  of  "Bozzy, 
Pozzy,  and  Piozzi."  Thus  she  moralizes 
on  that  interesting  theme  :  — 

Her  station  in  society,  her  fortune,  her  dis- 
tinguished education,  her  consciousness  of  its 
distinction,  and  yet  mare  high  origin^  a  native 
honor  which  had  always  seemed  the  glory  of 
her  self-appreciation,  all  had  contributea  to 
lift  her  so  eminently  above  the  witlessly  impet- 
uous tribe  who  immolate  fame,  interest,  and 
duty  to  the  shrine  of  passion,  that  the  outcry 
of  surprise  and  censure  raised  throughout  the 
metropolis  by  these  unexpected  nuptials  was 
almost  stunmng  in  its  jarring  noise  of  general 
reprobation,  resounding  through  madrigals, 
parodies,  declamation,  epigrams,  and  irony. 

The  "high  origin"  alluded  to  in  the 
words  here  italicized  is  her  descent  from 
Adam  of  Salzburg,  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  "claim 
of  long  descent "  at  which  others  besides 
his  "  grand  old  "  namesake  might "  smile." 

Yet  even  here  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  illustrious  reviewer;  for  why 
should  he  attribute  these  affectations  to 
French  influence,  and  even  speak  of  her 
language  as  a  patois  f  There  is  not  one 
French  word  in  any  of  the  extracts  given 
either  by  him  or  by  me.  Neither,  I  be- 
lieve, does  Madame  D'Arblay's  latest  style 
resemble  that  of  any  French  author  over 
known.  It  is  simply  the  inflated  diction 
of  a  sophist,  the  offspring  of  the  "  Ram- 
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bier  "  and  of  her  own  vanity.  A  reader 
may,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble,  trace  its 
erowth  in  some  portions  of  her  memoirs. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  excess  to  which  it  is 
here  carried  may  be  due  to  her  desire  of 
filling  out  three  volumes  with  her  insuffi- 
cient materials,  and  of  the  consequent 
necessity  for  saying  everything  at  the 
greatest  possible  length.  In  one  place 
we  can  even  observe  the  process  by  which 
her  verbiage  is  developed.  A  note  of 
three  lines  is  appended  to  her  account  of 
Mrs.  Montagu's  /"^/^,  and  in  those  three 
lines  is  contained  the  entire  substance  of 
that  which  she  tells  us  on  the  same  paee, 
and  which  occupies  nineteen  lines  of  the 
text. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  these  me- 
moirs of  Dr.  Burney  are  far  less  ridicu- 
lous than  the  above  extracts  would  lead 
us  to  imagine.  There  are  many  graphic 
passages,  numbers  of  entertaining  anec- 
dotes and  scraps  of  biography,  relating  to 
Johnson,  Garrick,  Boswell,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Paoli,  Reynolds,  and  others,  besides  the 
nominal  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  biogra- 
pher herself.  Her  account  of  the  terrible 
Prince  Orloff  at  her  father's  assembly  is 
extremely  effective.  So  is  her  descrip- 
tion of  Boswell,  and  her  story  of  a  certain 
comic  personation  by  Garrick.  The  work, 
I  may  add,  is  not  quite  free  from  mis- 
spellings, such  as  "y^//>  choses^'^  "  rhym- 
sters,"  "  idolatory."  Her  critic  also  falls 
into  a  few  oversights,  giving  Lady  Miller's 
name  as  Millar^  and  omittine  in  one 
place,  in  his  collected  "  Essays,  the  word 
"such,"*  which  is  necessary  to  the  sen- 
tence, and  is  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view. 

It  remains  for  the  public  to  decide 
whether  the  charges  now  brought,  less 
against  a  deceased  author  than  against 
his  living  work,  have  or  have  not  been 
proved.  To  myself,  the  evidences  of  a 
controversial  spirit,  an  over-mastering 
prejudice,  of  haste,  superficiality,  and  bias, 
evinced  by  the  article,  appear  conclusive. 
And  the  truth  that  the  exposure  of  such 
faults  can  no  longer  injure  him  who  was 
euilty  of  them,  is  but  a  reason  the  more 
for  making  the  required  corrections.  But 
indeed  the  essay  is  scarcely  more  vulner- 
able than  its  author.  People  in  general 
will  never  cease  to  admire  the  portraits 
he  has  painted  for  them,  illumined  as  they 
are  by  the  lime  light  of  his  genius.  A 
hard,  illiberal  queen,  an  ambitious  and 
disappointed  minion,  are  figures  perma- 
nently engraved  on  his  persuasive  pages. 

*  Before  "  a  son,*'  p.  409. 


It  is  no  more  possible  to  destroy  their 
influence  by  exposing  their  falsity  than  it 
is  to  spoil  the  effect  of  Schiller^  drama 
by  proving  that  Joanna  was  not  taken  up 
to  heaven.  It  was  so  while  Macaulay 
lived,  and  it  is  so  now.  Students  may 
lay  down,  but  the^  cannot  execute,  the 
law  that  every  falsifier  of  facts  must  pay 
the  penalty  ot  his  untruthfulness.  They 
may  repeat,  but  they  cannot  enforce,  the 
maxim  that  he  who  reviews  in  haste  should 
be  made  to  repent  at  leisure. 

CoKER  Adams. 


From  Blackwood's  MaRutne. 
A  DRAMATIC  EFFECT. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  it  was  one  of 
my  great  ambitions  to  produce  a  dramatic 
effect.  I  say  one  of  them,  for  I  always 
had  a  good  many  on  hand  —  I  mean,  such 
trifles  as  to  be  queen  of  England,  chiefly, 
I  think,  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of 
severe  regulations  as  to  the  authority  of 
governesses  over  little  girls;  or  the  mis- 
tress of  a  large  school,  that  I  might  give 
the  children  holidays  all  the  week ;  or  the 
proprietor  of  a  boolcshop,  so  that  I  might 
read  all  day ;  or  of  a  confectioner's,  that 
the  supply  might  be  equal  to  the  demand 
for  jam  tarts  and  sugarplums  among  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  All  these  were  fan- 
cies which  came  and  went  according  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances ;  but  nearly 
every  night  I  used  to  send  myself  to  sleep 
by  first  imagining  how,  and  then  longing 
that,  I  might  produce  a  dramatic  effect. 

I  don't  remember  when  I  first  heard  the 
expression,  but  I  think  I  always  knew 
quite  well  what  it  meant.  I  knew  it  was 
a  dramatic  effect  when  Nathan  said  to 
David,  "Thou  art  the  man,"  and  I  liked 
reading  that  part  of  the  Bible.  Then  in 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  I  read 
when  I  was  quite  small,  I  was  never  tired 
of  the  scene  where  Fitz-Jaraes  discloses 
himself;  and  I  thought  quite  the  best 
story  in  English  history  was  about  Richard 
II.  riding  up  to  the  mob  and  shouting,  "/ 
will  be  your  leader ! "  I  used  to  shout 
that  too  when  I  was  out  riding  by  myself. 
I  used  to  make  my  pony  gallop  as  hard  as 
he  would  go,  and  wave  my  riding-whip 
above  my  head,  and  pretena  the  sheep  in 
the  field  were  the  mob,  only  they  would 
always  run  away,  which  rather  spoilt  it. 
My  brother  would  have  done  for  the  mob, 
of  course,  but  he  did  not  much  care  for 
that  sort  of  game  ;  though  he  did  not  mind 
my  shouting,  "  Charge,  gentlemen  of  the 
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Lifeguard!"  (out  of  "Old  Mortality,") 
when  we  were  having  a  good  canter  to- 
gether. He  —  Arthur  —  was  three  years 
older  than  I  was,  so  he  went  to  school 
when  I  was  only  seven ;  but  we  used  to 
be  a  good  deal  together  in  the  holidays, 
for  Afargy  was  five  years  younger  than 
me,  and  of  course  she  and  Mabel  and 
Georeie  were  not  much  good  to  a  school- 
boy in  the  way  of  games.  I  think  I  was 
not  at  all  a  bad  playfellow.  I  could  run 
very  fast,  and  climb  trees,  and  play  cricket 
I  do  believe  I  used  to  bowl  rather  straight, 
but  that  Arthur  never  would  allow,  —  I 
suppose,  because  he  was  afraid  it  might 
make  me  conceited.  "If  that  had  been 
straight,  it  would  have  had  me,'*  he  used 
to  sav,  when  I  was  really  quite  sure  it  had 
"haa  him,"  and  was  actually  half-way 
across  the  ground  to  take  the  bat.  Ana 
when  I  ^//V/bowl  him  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  doubt,  he  would  say,  "  Oh^  what  a 
ball !  "*  in  a  tone  of  such  contempt  that  I 
could  take  no  satisfaction  in  having  got 
him  out,  and  often  felt  half  inclined  to  be^ 
him  to  stay  in  and  let  me  try  again.  And 
whatever  the  faults  of  my  bowling  may 
have  been,  it  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  always  the  same,  while  his  varied 
in  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  way. 

He  was  always  personating  some  cele- 
brated bowler  or  other,  and  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  I  never  had  time  to  get 
used  to  one.  "Now  Til  show  you  how 
W.  G.  Grace  bowls  ! "  he  would  sav ;  and 
I  would  make  a  manful  effort  to  hit  at  a 
ball  delivered  in  a  style  of  which  the  chief 
characteristic  seemed  to  be  that  it  was 
aimed  deliberately  at  my  head.  If  I  sur- 
vived that,  there  would  be  a  shout  of 
"This  is  Spofforthl"  or  "Now  Pete  is 
eoing  on ! "  and  the  terrors  of  the  two 
last-named  bowlers  are  indescribable.  At 
last  I  /irmly  declined  to  play  against 
either  of  them,  in  spite  of  Arthur's  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  it  was  very  good 
of  him  to  let  me  always  be  "all  England," 
or  the  "gentlemen  of  Kent,"  and  that  it 
would  be  "  too  stupid  "  if  neither  of  those 
elevens  never  played  either  Australia  or 
Yorkshire,  which  they  could  not  possibly 
do  if  the  latter  were  deprived  of  their  best 
bowlers.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
80  very  good  of  him  after  all,  for  I  knew 
he  liked  being  Cambridge  better  than  any- 
thing. It  was  always  settled  he  was  to 
go  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  he  was 
really  in  the  Cambridge  eleven. 

I  tell  about  these  games  to  show  that 
when  Arthur  was  at  home  I  did  not  think 
so  much  about  dramatic  effects,  because 
there  was  not  time;  we  were  always  so 


!  very  busy  about  somethiiifi^  or  other. 
!  However,  once  something  rather  dramatic 
did  happen  —  not  the  re^  thing  that  this 
story  is  about,  but  quite  a  small  one. 
!  When  there  was  a  dinner-party,  Arthur 
[  and  I  used  to  stand  behind  the  swing-door 
j  that  led  into  the  hall,  and  was  quite  dose 
to  the  dining-room  door,  and  wait  for  the 
dishes  to  come  out  At  the  end  of  every 
course  we  would  open  the  swinj^-door  very 
quickly  and  take  something  on  the  dishes 
as  they  were  carried  by ;  then  we  used  to 
fly  off  to  the  library  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hall,  and  devour  our  spoils  in  the  firelight. 
Of  course  we  were  not  really  allowed  to 
do  this,  and  I  think  now  that  it  was  not  a 
very  nice  thing  to  do;  but  we  had  not 
been  told  not  to,  —  I  suppose  because  no 
one  thought  of  our  being  anywhere  but  in 
bed  at  the  time.  Well,  one  night  a  large 
dish  of  tardets  was  carried  out  almost 
untouched,  and  Arthur  and  I  pounced 
upon  Uiem  as  usual.  In  high  delight  we 
went  skippino^  and  jumping  across  the 
hall,  each  with  a  tart  in  eitner  hand — I 
am  not  sure  that  Arthur  had  not  more* 
He  shoved  open  the  library  door  and 
bounced  into  the  room  —  then  pulled  up 
with  a  start,  for  there  on  the  hearth-rug, 
evidently  expecting  us,  grave  and  reprove 
ing,  stood  our  governess.  Miss  Hughes  t 
I  was  speechless;  so  was  Arthur,  but 
only  for  one  second ;  the  next,  he  had 
stepped  up  to  Miss  Hughes,  and,  with  an 
air  of  inexpressible  politeness  and  sim- 
plicity, held  out  towards  her  his  right 
hand  and  its  contents.  ^^Will  you  have 
a  tart  ?  "  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
only  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing it.  The  effect  was  wonderful.  Miss 
Hughes  made  one  attempt  to  keep  grave, 
then  gave  it  up  as  hopeless,  and  burst  out 
laughing.  We  were  allowed  to  eat  the 
tarts,  but  told  after^^^ards  that  wc  must  not 
do  it  again ;  and  I  don't  think  we  did,  at 
least  not  for  a  long  time.  We  were  so  very 
much  pleased  at  her  laughing.  As  we 
went  up  to  bed  that  night,  1  said,  "  Arthur, 
that  was  a  dramatic  effect ; "  but  he  said, 
"  Stuff !  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do." 
When  Arthur  went  baclc  to  school,  of 
course  I  missed  him  dreadfully  at  first; 
but  after  a  little  while  I  used  to  ^et  quite 
wrapped  up  in  my  own  private  quiet  plays 
that  no  one  knew  anything  about,  so  that 
when  the  holidays  drew  near  again  I  used 
almost  to  feel  as  though  his  coming  would 
be  a  disturbance.  Never  quite,  of  course  ; 
and  directly  he  got  out  of  the  cab  1  knew 
how  glad  I  was,  just  as  sometimes  one 
does  not  know  a  room  has  been  stuffy 
till  the  window  is  open,  or  that  one  is  tired 
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till  one  lies  down  to  rest.  I  did  not  see 
very  much  of  father  when  we  were  in 
London,  because  he  was  in  Parliament. 
Mother  died  when  Georgie  was  a  baby. 
Besides,  I  had  to  do  a  good  many  lessons, 
and  go  to  classes,  which  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  time.  Of  course  I  played  with  the 
little  ones  sometimes,  but  they  went  out 
with  the  nurses,  and  I  with  Miss  Hughes, 
so  that  I  really  was  very  often  alone.  It 
was  at  that  time  of  the  year  that  I  used  to 
make  up  most  stories,  and  read  most,  and 
think  about  dramatic  effects.  I  used  to 
like  best  to  sit  on  what  we  called  the 
locker  of  the  schoolroom  window,  in  the 
evening  before  the  lamps  were  lit,  and 
then  things  came  into  my  head.  When  I 
was  quite,  quite  a  little  girl,  and  often 
naughty  and  put  in  the  corner,  the  scene 
I  liked  best  to  picture  was  one  in  which  I, 
figuring  as  usual  as  the  heroine,  was  found 
fainting  from  grief  in  the  comer  when  the 
time  for  my  release  arrived.  I  imagined 
over  and  over  again  how  they  would  lift 
me  up,  unloose  my  pinafore  to  give  me 
air  (I  knew  something  was  always  un- 
loosed when  people  fainted),  say  how  sorry 
they  were  for  having  treated  me  so,  and 
promise  never,  never  to  do  it  again.  Then 
I  should  get  a  little  better,  revive  enough 
to  ask  faintly  if  I  might  have  my  favorite 
pudding  for  dinner,  which  request  was  of 
course  granted  with  joy,  and  then  do  no 
lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  that 
was  quite  a  babyish  thing  to  fancy,  and  I 
soon  passed  beyond  it. 

Very  different  was  the  scene  which  for 
several  years  used  to  occupy  my  imagina- 
tion at  many  spare  moments.  It  was  laid 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  there  was  a  crowd  as- 
sembled to  see  the  queen  pass  by.  At  the 
moment  that  the  royal  carriage  appeared, 
a  man  raised  a  pistol,  presented  it  at  her 
Majesty's  head,  and  would  have  fired  but 
for  the'prompt  action  of  a  little  girl,  ex- 
actly resembling  myself,  who,  with  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind,  dashed  his  arm 
upwards  and  pinioned  him  with  a  grasp 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The 
carriage  immediately  pulled  up,  and  the 
queen  eagerly  demanded  to  know  the 
name  of  her  deliverer.  "  My  name  is 
Ethel  Mary  Charteris,  and  I  am  ten  years 
old :  I  live  in  Grosvenor  Street,"  replied 
the  deliverer,  handing  over  her  captive  to 
two  stalwart  policemen  who  appeared  to 
find  considerablv  more  difficulty  m  dealing 
with  him  than  she  had  done.  Indeed  the 
strength  she  had  displayed  was  marvel- 
lous, considering  what  a  very  thin  little 
fir!  she  was.  She  did  not  look  like  a 
eroine  at  all,  for  she  had  not  even  curly 


hair  —  a  universally  admitted  characteris- 
tic of  heroines  —  and  it  was  not  golden, 
but  just  brown  and  straight,  and  cut  rather 
short  too.  However,  that  made  it  all  the 
more  wonderful.  The  queen's  next  ques- 
tion naturally  concerned  the  way  in  which 
such  valor  was  to  be  rewarded  ;  and  Ethel 
invariably  and  modestly  demanded  a  pic- 
ture of  the  late  prince  consort,  and  —  a 
really  large  wax  doll,  with  clothes  that 
would  take  off  and  on.  Nor  was  the  first 
half  of  the  request  dictated,  as  might  ap- 
pear, from  motives  of  policy  and  a  desire 
to  please.  I  really  had  a  very  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  memory  of  the  prince, 
whose  life  I  had  read  ;  and  for  some  time, 
whenever  I  had  no  other  grief  in  hand,  and 
felt  melancholy,  I  used  to  cry  because  he 
died  before  I  was  born.  I  did  not  reflect 
that,  had  he  lived,  the  chances  of  anything 
like  intimacy  existing  between  us  would 
have  been  comparatively  small,  and  per- 
haps it  would  not  have  Seen  much  conso- 
lation if  I  had. 

One  evening  Miss  Hughes  found  me 
curled  up  on  the  locker  m  the  firelight 
quite  tearful,  and  asked  me  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  I  could  not  say,  "I'm  crying 
because  the  prince  consort  is  dead,"  for 
that  would  have  seemed  so  very  silly.  So 
when  she  asked  whether  it  was  about  for- 
getting messages,  I  said,  "  I  wish  I  didn^t 
forget  messages  ;  I  mean  to  try  not."  And 
she  quite  thought  it  was  that,  and  that  I 
was  unhappy  because  she  had  been  rather 
scolding  me  in  the  morning  for  forgetting 
so.  And  then  she  was  so  kind  and  said  I 
must  not  trouble,  because  she  was  quite 
sure  I  did  my  best,  and  it  only  weakened 
one  to  cry  —  one  ought  just  to  try  hard  to 
remember  things  and  be  cheerful  —  that  I 
got  ashamed  and  said,  **  Please,  it's  quite 
true  that  I  am  sorry  about  forgetting,  but 
I  wasn't  crying  about  that  just  then  ;  and 
I  would  rather  not  tell  you  why."  So  she 
said  very  well,  she  did  not  wish  to  know, 
only  I  had  better  make  quite  sure  that  it 
was  a  sensible  thing  to  cry  about.  And 
I  thought  afterwards  that  it  was  not  a  very 
sensible  thing,  so  I  left  off  doing  it,  thougn 
I  used  to  think  about  saving  the  queen's 
life  for  a  good  many  years  after  that. 

But  now  I  must  tell  the  history  of  the 
real  adventure  I  had,  and  how  I  did  actu- 
ally, without  meaning  it,  produce  a  dra- 
matic effect. 

We  had  been  spending  the  Easter  holi- 
days in  the  country,  and  came  up  to  Lon- 
don on  the  very  last  day  —  the  day  on 
which  Arthur  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Eton.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  and 
I  had  been  out  to  the  old  wood  near  our 
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house  to  get  jackdaws'  eggs.  That  was 
one  of  our  favorite  amusements  in  the 
Easter  hoh'davs,  and  we  used  to  have  the 
eggs  hard-boiled  for  tea.  This  time  Ar- 
thur meant  to  take  a  lot  of  them  back  to 
school  with  him,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
boiled  till  we  got  to  London,  as  we  left 
the  country  in  the  morning  and  he  was 
going  to  Eton  by  quite  a  late  train.  Ar- 
thur could  not  bear  London,  and  he  was 
always  restless  and  inclined  to  be  rather 
naughty,  even  when  he  was  there  for  only 
a  short  time.  Perhaps  the  very  shortness 
of  his  stays  made  him  worse,  for  he  never 
had  time  to  settle  down  properly. 

Well,  on  this  particular  day  he  was  quite 
happy,  for  there  were  the  jackdaws'  eggs 
to  be  tried  in  a  basin  of  water.  The  good 
ones  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bad  ones 
rise  to  the  top  and  have  to  be  thrown 
away.  Miss  Hughes  had  not  yet  come 
back,  so  we  two  had  the  schoolroom  all  to 
ourselves  after  luncheon,  and  were  very 
busy.  Unluckily  our  occupation  did  not 
last  long,  the  eggs  were  soon  sorted,  and 
then  began  Arthur's  usual  cry  of  **  What 
a  beastly  place  London  is  !  What  shali  1 
do  ?  "  He  roamed  round  the  room,  exam- 
ining everything  as  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
all  before,  and  T  was  racking  my  brain  to 
think  of  an  amusement,  when  a  sudden 
inspiration  seized  him.  "Ethel — the 
bad  eggs  —  we'll  take  shots  at  the  peo- 
ple as  they  go  by ! "  Another  moment 
and  he  was  at  the  open  window  standing 
on  the  locker,  I  just  below,  handing  him 
the  eggs  one  by  one.  Of  course  I  Knew 
it  was  very  naughty,  but  I  never  thought 
of  refusing.  I  always  used  to  do  what 
Arthur  wanted  me  to  do,  at  least  nearly 
always,  and  somehow  in  the  holidays  my 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  ditterent 
from  what  they  were  at  other  times. 
When  Arthur  was  at  home  I  never  thought 
half  as  much  about  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  whether  I  should  do  it,  as  when 
he  was  away.  The  consequence  was  that 
I  got  into  much  more  mischief.  So, 
though  I  knew  we  were  being  naughty,  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  so  appallingly  naughty 
as  it  would  at  another  time,  and  as  it  did 
afterwards.  And  oh,  those  eggs  I  Arthur 
went  perfectly  wild  with  delight  and  ex- 
citement. "  Ethel,  Ethel !  that  fat  coach- 
man !  Here,  give  me  another.  Now  look, 
see  me  aim.  Tve  nailed  him  !  bob  down, 
Ethel,  bob  down ;  don't  show  yourself. 
All  right  —  he's  gone  on.  Now  for  that 
cabby  !  missed  hira,  bad  luck.  Don't  you 
want  to  throw,  Ethel?  are  you  sure  you 
don't .^  All  right;  then  look  sharp  and 
hand  'em  up  to  me.    Now,  do  you  want  to 


see  a  perfectly  splendiferous  shot?  now*s 
your  time,  then  I  Oh,  bother  I  too  soon. 
Better  luck  next  time.  What'U  you  bet 
me  I  hit  that  parasol?  in  the  victoria  — 
now,  are  you  looking,  Ethel?  —  the  vic- 
toria that's  just  coming  round  the  corner." 

**  Oh,  Arthur,  not  the  victoria  I "  cried  I, 
some  foreboding  of  coming^  evil  possess- 
ing me  —  "not  the  victoria;  Im  sure 
you'd  better  not ! " 

"Why,  I  should  like  to  know?  You 
can't  tell?  I  thought  not.  So  I  should 
have  supposed.  Very  well,  then.  Look 
here.  I  take  this  egg.  I  balance  it  deli- 
cately between  my  finger  and  thumb.  I 
take  a  careful  and  deliberate  aim,  and  — 
my  goodness !  Ethel,  they're  stopping  at 
the  Front  door !  "  They  were  indeed,  and 
a  policeman  was  ringing  the  bell.  It 
pealed  through  the  house  with  a  loud  and 
angry  peal,  followed  by  an  authoritative 
knock  that  made  me  quail. 

We  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  speech- 
less dismay.  Arthur  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  and  gone  and  done 
it ! "  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I  faintly,  "we  have." 

He  turned  on  me  quite  fiercely.  "  Non- 
sense," he  said.  "  It's  nothing  to  do  with 
you  at  all.  You  only  handed  the  eggs. 
Anybody  could  have  done  that.  It's  not 
everybody,"  he  added  with  a  groan,  "  that 
could  have  made  such  a  beautiful  shot  as 
that  last." 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  butler 
appeared.  "Master  Artliur  to  go  down- 
stairs at  once." 

"All  right,  I'm  coming.  No,  Ethel, 
don't  be  a  little  ass.  Not^y  wants  you. 
Go  back  at  once." 

He  marched  off  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  I  felt  as  though  he  were 
going  to  execution.  Should  I  ever,  ever 
be  happy  again  ?  Oh,  if  only  it  were  this 
day  last  year,  or  this  day  next  year,  or  if 
I  were  the  canary  hopping  about  in  its 
cage  contentedly,  or  if  only  it  might  turn 
out  all  to  be  a  dream  !  I  did  not  dare  look 
out  of  the  window,  I  did  not  dare  go  down- 
stairs, I  was  miserable  where  I  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  hours  elapsed  before 
Arthur  came  back,  —  I  suppose  it  was 
about  twenty  minutes.  He  flung  open 
the  door,  ana  marched  up  to  the  chimney- 
piece,  where  he  stood  leaning  against  it 
with  his  two  feet  wide  apart.  He  was 
very  red  in  the  face,  and  did  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  talk.  "  There,  tkat'*s 
done,"  was  his  first  remark. 

"Oh,  Arthur!"  was  all  I  could  find 
voice  to  say. 
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Presently  he  went  on,  jerking  bis  sen- 
tences out  one  by  one. 

**  Father's  extremely  annoyed.  He  says 
it  was  a  most  ungentlemanlike  thing  to 
do.  He  took  me  out  to  the  carriage.  He 
said,  *  This  is  mv  son.  I  have  brought 
him  to  apologize  lor  his  conduct.'  There 
were  two  ladies,  but  I  didn't  see  their 
faces.  They  said  they  had  been  driving 
past  to  pay  some  calls,  when  an  egg  came 
from  a  window  and  smashed  upon  one  of 
their  dresses,  so  they  couldn't  go  on,  but 
took  a  turn  in  the  Park  and  then  came 
back.  They  didn't  exactly  see  which 
house  it  came  from ;  but  when  they  passed 
again,  another  tgg  hit  one  of  their  para- 
sols and  trickled  all  down.  Oh,  Ethel  I 
mustn't  it  have  been  a  nailing  good  shot ! 

*'  Then  they  saw  us  at  the  window.  I 
said  yoM  didn't  bob  down  quick  enough  ; 
and  so  they  got  the  bobby  to  ring.  I  said, 
of  course,  if  1  had  known  it  was  the  same 
carriage,  I  shouldn't  have  aimed  at  it 
again.  That  made  father  awfully  angry, 
and  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder  and  said, 
•  I  brought  you  here  to  apologize,  sir.' 
So  I  said,  *  Well,  I  do  apologize.'  Then 
one  of  them  said, '  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
bard  upon  you,  but  you  should  be  more 
considerate,  and  think  of  the  consequences 
of  what  you  do.  You  have  put  us  to  great 
inconvenience  and  expense  too,  for  we 
bad  hired  a  carriage  to  pay  some  visits  at 
a  great  distance  from  where  we  live,  and 
now  we  cannot  do  so.  And  you  see  you 
have  spoilt  my  daughter's  dress.'  So  I 
said  1  was  awfully  sorrv,  which  I  was. 
And  then  she  said,  well,  she  would  say 
no  more,  and  she  hoped  father  wouldn't, 
and  then  they  drove  off.  Then  father 
took  me  into  the  study  and  went  on  at  me 
a  lot.  And  I'm  to  take  half  a  sovereign 
less  back  to  school  with  me.  And  I  say, 
Ethel,  the  worst  of  it  is,  all  these  eggs 
will  be  wasted.  Father  said,  'Throw 
those  disgusting  things  away.'  And  I 
said,  did  he  mean  the  good  ones  too? 
and  he  said,  *  Yes,  all  of  them,  to  be  sure.' 
I  wish  I  hadn't  done  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
Besides,  I  do  think  it  was  rather  a 
shame." 

That  ended  the  matter  as  far  as  Arthur 
was  concerned.  Having  received  his 
scolding  and  his  sentence,  he  dismissed 
the  whole  affair  from  his  mind,  and  went 
back  to  school  as  cheerfully  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  It  was  quite  different 
with  me.  Until  Arthur  went  away  I  did 
as  usual  on  the  last  day  of  the  holidays  — 
that  is,  helped  him  to  hunt  for  the  valuable 
articles  that  were  always  sure  to  get  mis- 
laid just  at  the  end,  and  supermtended 


the  packing  of  his  hamper  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  ;  but  all  the  time  I  had  that 
dreadful  kind  of  weight  upon  my  mind 
that  one  always  does  nave  when  one  has 
done  something  naughty  that  is  sure  to  be 
found  out,  or  when  one  has  to  go  to  the 
dentist,  or,  I  think,  when  one  has  to  beg 
some  one's  pardon.  And  when  Arthur's 
cab  drove  off,  I  ran  straight  up  to  the 
schoolroom  and  had  one  of  the  very  worst 
of  my  "good  cries."  What  troubled  me 
so  very,  very  much  was  the  thought  that 
we  —  for  I  felt  it  was  just  as  much  my 
fault  as  Arthur's  — had  done  a  really  un- 
kind thing  in  spoiling  the  poor  lady's 
dress.  She  must  be  poor,  or  her  mother 
would  not  have  talked  about  the  "great 
expense  "  it  was  to  hire  a  carriage,  and 
then  not  be  able  to  pay  the  calls  she  had 
meant  to  ;  and  perhaps  we  had  spoilt  the 
only  really  nice  dress  she  had.  Perhaps 
she  would  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  an- 
other all  that  year.  Perhaps  an  invitation 
to  a  very  nice  party  would  come,  and  she 
would  not  be  able  to  eo  because  she  had 
nothing  to  wear.  On,  how  I  wished  she 
were  a  little  girl,  and  then  I  might  have 
given  her  my  own  best  frock !  Nurse 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  Miss 
Hughes  too  ;  but  of  course  I  should  have 
had  to  bear  that.  And  perhaps  she  would 
not  have  minded  the  fur  round  the  neck 
and  wrists,  which  I  hated  because  it 
tickled  so.  However,  it  was  no  use  think- 
ing about  that,  as  she  was  a  grown-up 
lady,  and  her  dress  was  silk  —  blue  silk. 
I  had  seen  that,  so  most  likelv  blue  silk 
was  her  favorite  stuff  for  a  oest  dress. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  saving  up  for 
months  to  buy  it,  and  the  very  first  day 
she  put  it  on  we  had  spoilt  it.  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  think  about  it,  and  the  more 
I  did  so  the  more  pitiable  were  the  pic- 
tures I  drew  of  her  poverty,  and  the  straits 
to  which  the  damage  we  had  done  would 
put  her. 

At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  me  which 
gradually  developed  into  a  fixed  determi- 
nation. I  must,  somehow  or  other,  get  a 
new  blue  silk  dress  to  replace  that  which 
we  had  destroyed,  for  by  this  time  I  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  or  excitement  and 
misery  as  to  feel  that  destruction  was  the 
only  word  applicable  to  our  handiwork. 
This  resolve  was  a  little  bit  consoling,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  presented  many  grave 
and  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  —  for 
how  was  I  to  get  the  money  for  a  silk 
dress  ?  and  how,  even  if  the  purchase  were 
acpomplished,  was  I  to  convey  it  to  the 
lady  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  at 
home?  for  to  admit  my  father  or  Miss 
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Hughes  or  nurse  into  the  secret  would  be 
impossible,  nor  was  Arthur  likely  to  sym- 
pathize with  such  a  project.  Yet  it  must 
and  should  be  carried  out.  Meantime  I 
was  very  miserable,  and  I  wished  some- 
body would  scold  me.  Unluckily  there 
was  no  one  to  do  that,  as  Miss  Hughes 
was  away,  and  my  father  —  though  strict 
enough  with  Artnur — never  found  fault 
with  me.  He  used  to  say  he  did  not  un- 
derstand little  girls,  and  I  suppose  that 
was  because  he  had  no  sister  of  his  own, 
and  so  he  thought  they  must  be  quite  dif- 
fferent  from  boys.  When  we  both  got  into 
mischief,  he  used  to  say  to  Arthur,  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  putting  such  things 
into  your  sister's  head ; "  and  he  never 
seemed  to  think  that  I  could  have  helped 
doing  the  things,  and  ought  to  be  scolded 
too.  And  so  when  I  went  down-stairs  after 
tea,  he  said  nothin^^  about  the  eggs,  but 
looked  up  from  his  paper,  and  smiled, 
and  said,  "There  you  are!"  and  then, 
should  I  be  glad  when  Miss  Hughes 
came  back?  And  when  I  said,  "Father, 
/  handed  the  eggs  to  Arthur,"  —  which 
was  very  hard  to  say,  and  made  me  get  hot 
all  over,  and  twist  my  fingers  about,  he 
only  said,  "Did  you,  darling?  what  a 
scamp  that  boy  is  1 "  So  then  I  really  felt 
a  little  bit  angry,  though  1  don't  ouite 
know  with  whom  ;  and  f  said,  "  Well,  fa- 
ther, I  think  1  ought  to  go  to  bed  instead 
of  coming  in  to  dessert."  Then  he  laid 
down  his  newspaper,  and  said,  "  Is  that 
the  usual  punishment  for  little  girls  ? 
Well  —  yes  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  go  to 
bed.  And  you  have  had  a  journey  to-day, 
so  it  won't  hurt  you  to  be  early. '  So  I 
did  go  to  bed,  but  before  I  went  I  asked 
father  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  car- 
riage, and  he  said,  Barnes  —  Mrs.  Barnes. 
I  dreamt  of  Mrs.  Barnes  all  that  night, 
and  the  first  thing  I  asked  nurse  in  the 
morning  was  whether  she  could  tell  me 
the  price  of  a  silk  dress.  She  said  if  she 
were  buying  one  for  herself,  she  didn't 
suppose  she  could  get  one  —  "  not  that 
she  would  care  to  be  seen  in,"  —  for  less 
than  three  pounds,  which  sum  seemed  so 
enormous  in  my  eyes  as  to  plunge  me 
again  into  the  very  depths  of  despair. 
Three  pounds !  How  was  I  ever  to  get 
them  —  and  my  allowance  only  sixpence 
a  week !  But  things  always  do  seem 
rather  better  in  the  morning.  I  have  no- 
ticed tliat  often ;  and  also  that  when  one 
has  quite  determined  to  do  something,  it 
makes  the  trouble,  whatever  it  is,  much 
easier  to  bear.  So  I  was  quite  compara- 
tively cheerful  when  Miss  Hughes  came 
home  that  afternoon,  though  she  saw  at 


once  that  something  was  the  matter,  and 
I  had  to  tell  her  all  about  the  eggs.  I 
think  she  was  rather  surprised  at  my  ask- 
ing her  so  very  soon  as  I  did  for  my  allow- 
ance. It  was  Saturday  —  the  day  on 
which  it  always  was  paid  —  but  she  was 
so  good  about  not  asking  questions  she 
thought  one  would  not  like,  that  when  she 
had  laughed  at  me  a  little  for  being  in 
such  a  liurry,  and  I  had  turned  rather 
cross,  she  only  said,  "  I  don't  think  it's 
worth  being  cross  about,  Ethel ;  do  you  ?  " 
and  gave  me  the  sixpence  at  once.  I 
wished  afterwards  I  had  told  her  all  about 
the  silk  dress ;  and  I  think  now  it  is  a  pity 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  people  will  not 
care  or  understand  about  things.  I  be- 
lieve they  really  do  care  and  understand 
more  often  than  ^ot,  —  only,  of  course, 
they  can't  know  without  being  told. 

Well,  on  Monday  I  began  regular  les- 
sons, and  had  to  work  rather  hard,  as  I 
always  did  in  London.  There  was  the 
dancing-class  and  the  singing-class,  be- 
sides French  and  German  lessons,  and  my 
English  with  Miss  Hughes  too,  so  that  I 
was  very  buoy  indeed.  But  all  the  time  I 
never  forgot  the  silk  dress,  and  I  did  not 
spend  a  penny  of  my  allowance  on  dolls* 
clothes,  or  story-books,  or  barley  suj^. 
My  dolls  knew  all  about  the  great  project, 
for  I  told  them,  —  that  is,  they  knew  that 
I  was  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  a 
lady  in  distressed  circumstances  —  that 
was  how  I  put  it  —  and  also  that  their 
Uncle  Arthur  and  myself  had  unfortu- 
nately contributed  to  her  misfortunes.  I 
coula  not  tell  my  children  exactly  about 
the  eegs,  or  they  would  not  have  respected 
me ;  out  I  hoped  they  would  think  that 
poor  Mrs.  Barnes  had  lost  her  money  in  a 
bank,  or  something  of  that  kind,  with 
which  Arthur  and  1  had  to  do,  and  that 
that  was  the  reason  I  was  so  anxious  to 
help  her.  I  formed  a  society,  too,  called 
the  London  and  Country  Society  for  pro- 
viding Poor  Ladies  with  Blue  Sillc  Dresses 
Gratis,  or  for  short,  the  L.A.C.S.F.P.P.L. 
W.B.S.D.G.,  to  which  all  my  children  be- 
longed, from  my  eldest  daughter,  Gladys 
Mabel  (who  was  made  of  wax,  and  had 
three  dresses)  to  little  Meredith,  my  younjg- 
est  boy,  whose  clothes  would  not  take  oS, 
because  they  were  of  gutta-percha  like 
himself.  I  don't  know  exactly  why  I 
called  the  society  London  and  Country, 
but  I  fancied  that  it  sounded  more  im- 
posing. 

We  kept  a  box  in  the  dolls'  house,  and 
on  Saturday,  when  I  had  got  my  allowancei 
I  used  to  give  the  children  theirs — a 
penny  all   round;   and  after   that   say* 
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**  Now,  my  dears,  the  money  is  yours,  you 
know,  to  do  what  you  like  with ;  and  of 
course  you  can  spend  it  on  sweets,  or  on 
toys,  or  " — and  tnen  I  would  make  an  im- 
pressive pause  —  "you  might  give  it  to 
the  London  and  Country  Society  for  pro- 
viding Poor  Ladies  with  Blue  Sillc  Dresses 
Gratis  ! "  And  so  well  brought  up  were 
my  children,  that  they  invariably  chose  to 
give  to  the  society,  though  sometimes  one 
of  the  boys  woula  make  a  little  fuss  about 
it,  and  say  he  was  saving  up  to  buy  him- 
self a  watch,  or  me  a  birthday  present,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  But  then  I  used 
to  be  rather  cold  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  he  generally  came  round  in  the 
end.  I  would  have  let  Margy  and  Mabel 
and  Georgie  belong  too,  but  that  I  knew 
they  would  have  talked  about  it  —  Margy 
was  only  five  then  —  which,  of  course,  1 
could  depend  upon  my  own  children  not 
to  do.  There  was  one  other  member  of 
the  society,  and  that  was  dear  Toby,  my 
father's  clog,  a  black-and-tan  terrier,  of 
whom  I  was  very  fond.  He  was  a  very 
handsome,  valuable  dog,  and  he  knew 
that,  and  also  how  much  my  father 
thought  of  him,  quite  well,  which  was  per- 
haps the  reason  he  never  allowed  me  to 
take  any  liberties  with  him.  Not  that  he 
ever  dreamt  of  biting,  but  he  had  a  way  of 
turning  his  head  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  an  indescribable  air  of  haughtiness 
and  long-suffering  when  I  kissed  him 
effusively,  that  rather  discouraged  my  ad- 
vances. However,  I  loved  him  very 
much,  and  was  always  glad  to  hear  him 
scratching  at  the  schoolroom  door,  which 
he  would  only  do  when  he  was  quite  sure 
there  was  no  chance  for  him  of  going  out 
with  my  father.  He  would  sometimes 
condescend  to  come  to  my  dolls'  feasts, 
and  help  to  eat  up  the  dishes  (if  there 
were  any  made  of  milk  and  biscuits  —  he 
did  not  care  for  jam) ;  and  it  was  one  day 
when  I  was  giving  a  tea  to  the  members 
of  the  L.A.C.,  etc,  that  he  happened  to 
come  in,  and  I  instantly  enrolled  him 
among  them.  After  that  I  used  often  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  penny  or  two- 
pence, which  he  always,  in  the  most  gener- 
ous manner,  returnea  to  the  money-box  of 
the  society.  I  think  it  is  very  funny  how 
one  can  play  and  make  fun  about  a  thing 
which  is  quite  real  and  serious,  and  even 
sad;  for  all  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  dolls'  feasts,  and  Toby,  I 
was  often  really  unhappy  about  Miss 
Barnes,  and  used  to  keep  myself  awake 
by  imagining  the  uncomfortable  positions 
in  which  she  might  be  placed  by  the  loss 
of  her  dress. 
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And  of  course  the  fund  grew  very  slowly 
indeed,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  what 
with  17s.  2d,  I  had  when  I  began  to  col- 
lect, my  allowance  for  that  time,  a  penny 
I  found,  sixpence  for  good  marks  from 
Miss  Hughes,  and  a  shilling  for  having  a 
tooth  out,  it  only  amounted  to  one  pound 
and  ninepence  in  all,  which  left  still  what 
seemed  a  terribly  large  sum  to  collect. 

At  last  something  happened  which  at 
first  seemed  such  a  great  trouble  as  even 
to  exceed  that  of  Miss  Barnes,  but  which 
ended  in  bringing  my  object  to  pass  in  a 
far  shorter  time  than  I  could  possibly  have 
dared  to  hope.  One  evening  Miss  Hughes 
and  I  had  just  finished  lessons,  and  were 
sitting  down  to  tea,  when  my  father  came 
into  the  schoolroom — a  very  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  do  at  that  or  indeed  any 
time  of  day. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Hughes,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  am  anxious  about  Toby.  Did 
he  follow  you  and  Ethel  out  walking  to- 
day ?  " 

**  No ;  we  had  not  seen  him  at  all." 

**  Oh,  father,  he  isn't  lost  ?  "  I  cried,  in 
dire  dismay. 

'*  I  hope  not;  but  I  feel  a  little  uneasy 
about  him.  He  followed  me  out  of  the 
house  this  afternoon,  and  after  a  bit  I 
missed  him,  but  thought  nothing  of  it,  as 
I  had  noticed  you  starting  for  your  walk  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  supposed  he  had 
run  after  you.  But  he  was  not  at  home 
when  I  came  in,  and  the  servants  say  they 
have  not  seen  him.  I  suppose  he  can't  be 
in  the  nursery  ?  " 

That  was  not  at  all  likely,  as  nurse  did 
not  approve  of  dogs,  and  very  decidedly 
discouraged  Toby's  visits  ;  but  I  flew  up- 
stairs as  a  forlorn  hope,  only  to  return 
with  the  news  that  the  nursery  party  had 
not  even  seen  Toby  all  day. 

"Then  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  has  been  stolen,"  said  my  father. 
"But  don't  look  so  terriblv  distressed, 
Ethel.  1  shall  write  out  a  description  of 
him  at  once,  and  offer  a  reward  of  two 
pounds.     I  think  we  shall  get  him  back." 

" Think  we  shall  get  him  back  ! "  How 
dreadful  that  there  should  be  any  doubt ! 
Poor,  dear,  dignified  Toby  !  how  would 
he  ever  bear  the  degradation  of  being 
stolen?  That  was  my  predominant 
thought,  and  1  said  so  to  Miss  Hughes; 
but  she  said  she  did  not  think  he  would 
mind  so  very  much,  for,  being  such  a  valu- 
able dog,  he  would  be  sure  to  oe  well  taken 
care  of  and  fed,  whoever  had  got  him. 
However,  that  could  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  his  feelings ;  and  I  knew  he  must 
be  very  unhappy,  as  I  certainly  was  my- 
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self.  That  night  I  forgot  all  about  Miss 
Barnes,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  Toby. 
Toby  in  the  hands  of  a  dog-stealer,  who 
shut  him  up  with  a  lot  of  common  dogs 
and  did  not  give  him  a  proper  supper! 
Toby  lost  in  the  streets,  with  nowhere  to 
go  to  I  Toby  starving  I  or,  far  worse, 
Toby  run  over  by  a  brewer's  dray  —  killed 
in  a  fight  with  a  big  dog,  or  so  badly 
hurt  that  he  could  not  stir,  and  lying  in 
some  faraway  corner  of  London,  nioaning 
and  whining  with  pain,  and  wondering 
why  we  did  not  come  to  help  him  1  That 
was  by  far  the  worst  thought,  and  I 
could  hardljr  bear  to  dwell  on  it  —  yet, 
like  a  very  silly  little  girl,  did  dwell  on  it 
until  my  pillow  was  quite  wet  with  tears, 
and  my  head  ached  so  that  it  was  painful 
to  think  of  what  both  I  and  my  German 
master  would  have  to  go  through  at  ten 
o'clock  next  morning. 

It  was  a  very  bad  day,  that  next;  for 
when  you  cry  yourself  to  sleep,  it  is  very 
odd  how  ready  the  tears  are  to  come  at 
any  moment  tne  morning  after,  though  you 
would  think  there  could  be  hardly  any  left 
at  all.  And  tears  do  so  interfere  with 
one's  lessons  and  everything  else.  Miss 
Hughes  was  very  kina ;  but  when  I  had 
cried  in  the  midcile  of  my  German  lesson, 
and  after  my  music  lesson,  and  in  the 
morning  because  it  was  too  wet  to  go  out, 
and  in  the  afternoon  because  it  cleared 
up,  she  said  she  must  punish  me,  because 
if  I  did  not  learn  to  be  self-controlled  I 
should  be  miserable  all  my  life.  So  I  had 
to  practise  scales  and  exercises  for  half 
an  hour  in  playtime,  which  made  me  very 
cross  at  first,  and  I  played  them  very 
slowly,  with  limp  fingers,  in  that  way  that 
is  so  horrid  to  listen  to.  But  then  Miss 
Hughes  said, — 

**  Ethel,  you  know  I  am  obliged  to  punish 
you,  because  you  were  silly  and  naughty. 
But  1  have  not  done  anythmg  naughty,  so 
you  need  not  punish  me  by  playing  so 
badly.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nicer 
and  fairer  if  you  played  as  well  as  you 
can  ?  " 

And  I  did  really  think  that  was  quite 
true.  So  I  played  properly  and  fast,  after 
which  I  felt  much  better;  and  then  I  said 
1  was  sorry  for  having  been  such  a  goose, 
and  told  ^liss  Hughes  what  I  was  afraid 
of  for  Toby.  We  talked  about  it  together, 
and  she  told  me  how  very  unlikely  she 
thought  it  that  a  dog  so  well  used  to  Lon- 
don as  he  was  should  have  let  himself  be 
run  over,  and  that  made  me  much  happier. 
She  came  to  say  good-night  to  me,  too, 
when  I  was  in  bed,  and  I  did  not  cry  at 
all,  but  went  to  sleep  very  soon* 


We  did  not  hear  an3rthing  of  Toby  the 
next  day,  nor  the  day  after  that,  and  we 
were  all  getting  more  and  more  anxious 
about  him.  At  last  Sunday  came,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Miss  Hughes  said  she  would 
take  me  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
was  always  a  great  treat,  and  one  I  did 
not  have  very  often,  as  it  was  such  a 
long  way  to  go.  We  used  to  take  a  cab 
as  far  as  Westminster  Bridge,  and  then 
walk,  as  I  was  so  fond  of  the  Embankment, 
and  the  city  streets  beyond,  which  were 
a  chanee  from  the  parks  where  I  usually 
walkecl.  We  started  rather  early  that 
afternoon,  as  indeed  we  generally  did,  so 
as  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the  walk,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  we  reached  St. 
Paul's  very  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
the  service  began.  We  were  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  deliberating 
whether  we  should  go  in  and  get  a  good 
place,  or  take  another  turn,  because  it  was 
so  fine,  when  a  very  extraordinary  thing 
took  place.  Strolling  leisurely  along  the 
street,  on  the  Christ's  Hospital  side  of  St. 
Paul's,  I  saw  a  very  dirty,  untidy  little 
boy,  not  much  bigger  than  myself.  That 
little  boy  was  leading  a  dog  by  a  piece 
of  string;  that  dog  was  —  Toby!  There 
could  not  be  the  shghtest  doubt  about  it. 
I  should  have  known  him  among  a  hun- 
dred, and  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment. 
Before  Miss  Hughes  had  time  to  look 
round,  I  had  dashed  down  the  steps,  crying, 
"  Toby !  Toby !  That  dog  belongs  to  us ! 
Oh,  stop !  stop !  "  —  for  the  boy,  seeing  me 
make  for  him,  and  feeling  a  violent  tug 
from  Toby,  who  knew  my  voice  at  once, 
took  to  his  heels,  and  began  racing  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  City. 

I  was  after  them  both  in  a  minute,  quite 
forgetting  to  be  frightened,  and  full  only 
of  the  idea  that  Toby  must  be  rescuea. 
The  City  streets  are  very  empty  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  so  we  had  a  clear 
course,  and  might,  I  dare  say,  have  run 
for  a  long  time  without  being  stopped. 
It  was,  however,  not  very  far  that  we 
went ;  for  though,  no  doubt,  the  boy  would 
soon  have  outdistanced  me,  he  was  heavily 
handicapped  by  Toby,  who  utterly  refused 
to  run,  and,  with  stiff  resisting  legs  and 
stubborn  back,  acted  as  a  most  enectual 
drag,  so  that  I  must  anyhow  have  soon 
come  up  with  them  both.  The  chase, 
however,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  end  in 
another  way.  Whether  it  was  that  Toby's 
string  got  twisted  round  his  captor's  legs, 
or  whether  he  tripped  over  a  stone,  I  do 
not  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  down  he 
fell  full-length,  and  had  not  time  to  get  up 
again  before  I  was  by  his  side. 
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"That's   our  dog,**   I    said,   panting; 

youVe  no  right  to  him  at  all.    Give  him 
to  me  at  once. 

**  I  shan't,  then,"  said  the  boy  sulkily, 
tugo^ng  in  vain  at  Toby's  neck  to  get  him 
to  stir.  •*  He  belongs  to  my  father, — you 
get  out." 

"Then,"  said  I  excitedly,  —  "then  I 
shall  call  a  policeman.  Look !  there  he 
is."  For,  greatly  to  my  relief,  I  really  did 
see  a  policeman  in  the  distance,  slowly 
advancing  down  the  street. 

That  was  enough  for  the  boy.  Without 
any  further  attempt  to  make  good  his 
daim  to  Toby,  he  dropped  the  string  and 
set  ofiE  again,  this  time  unimpeded,  and  at 
such  a  rate  as  would  have  made  it  hope- 
less indeed  for  me  to  attempt  to  come  up 
with  him,  if  I  had  had  the  faintest  desire 
to  do  such  a  thing.  That,  however,  was 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  I  was  only 
too  thankful  to  see  the  last  of  him;  and 
when  Toby  and  I  had  finished  our  rap- 
turous greeting  of  one  another  —  quite 
as  rapturous  on  his  part  as  mine,  for  he 
really  seemed  to  forget  to  be  dignified  — 
we  set  out  again  for  St.  Paul's,  which 
turned  out  to  be  much  nearer  than  I  had 
thought  possible.  We  had  not  gone  more 
than  a  few  steps  when  we  met  Miss 
Hughes  hurrying  down  the  street,  and 
looking  very  anxious  indeed.  However, 
she  was  not  at  all  angrv,  though  she  said 
I  must  not  run  away  lixe  that  again  ;  and 
then  we  took  a  cab  and  drove  all  the  way 
home  at  once,  as,  of  course,  we  could  not 
take  Toby  into  the  cathedral,  even  if  the 
service  bad  not  already  begun.  Besides, 
I  was  much  too  hot  and  untidy  to  go  to 
church,  and  I  am  sure  I  coula  not  have 
thought  of  anything  but  Toby  then.  Toby, 
and  something  else  ;  for  it  came  over  me 
like  a  flash  that  a  reward  of  two  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  the  person  who  should 
bring  him  back;  that /was  that  person; 
that  the  reward  would  be  given  to  me  ; 
that  the  L.A.C.  fund  would  then  amount 
to  more  than  the  required  sum ;  and  that 
the  blue  silk  dress  mig^ht  be  chosen,  pur- 
chased, and  presented  at  once  !  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  true  ;  but  there  was 
dear  Toby  sitting  at  our  feet  in  the  hansom, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
IVhat  a  benefactor  he  had  turned  out  to 
the  society,  and  what  a  lucky  thing  that  I 
had  enrolled  him  !  Now  I  should  be  able 
to  put  down  his  name  among  the  sub- 
scribers as  having  given  £2  to  the  fund  — 
for,  of  course,  they  were  his  two  pounds. 
Perhaps  he  had  got  lost  on  purpose !  So 
my  thoughts  ran  on  until  the  hansom 
stopped  at  our  door,  and  Miss  Hughes 


and  Toby  and  I  all  went  to  the  study  to 
tell  our  story  to  my  father.  His  pleasure 
at  seeing  Toby  was  great ;  and  though  he 
was  a  little  bit  horrined  at  the  tale  of  my 
flight  down  the  Cathedral  steps  and  along 
the  City  streets,  it  had  had  such  a  happy 
result  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  saia. 
Every  incident  having  been  told  and  com- 
mented on,  Toby  petted  and  caressed,  and 
orders  gpven  that  he  should  have  a  good 
meal.  Miss  Hughes  got  up  to  go. 

"Well,  Ethel,  what  is  it?"  said  my  fa- 
ther, for  I  still  lingered,  with  a  very  red 
face,  and  twisting  my  fingers  nervously 
together.  My  spirits  had  been  sinking 
lower  and  lower  during  the  interwiew. 
Not  a  word  had  been  said  about  the  re- 
ward. Why  was  it  that  what  seemed  to 
me  so  very  obvious  did  not  occur  to  either 
my  father  or  Miss  Hughes  ?  Could  I 
suggest  it  to  them  ?  Such  a  dreadful, 
shy,  uncomfortable  thing  to  do  1  But  Miss 
Barnes  —  poor  Miss  Barnes  —  oh  yes,  I 
must  do  it.  "  Well,  Ethel !  have  you 
something  to  say?"  asked  my  father 
again. 

"Yes,  father — no,  father — that  is  — 
the  —  the  reward.  I  —  I  am  —  the  person 
—  "  I  got  no  further,  for  he  burst  out 
laughing,  and  did  not  stop  very  soon. 

"  You  mercenary  child ! "  he  said  at 
last;  "why  yes,  to  be  sure,  so  you  are 
*  the  person,  as  you  say,  and  you  have 
every  right  to  the  reward.  You  shall  have 
it,  too,  though  what  a  little  girl  like  you 
can  want  with  such  a  lot  of  money  I  don't 
know.  Two  whole  pounds,  Ethel !  why, 
how  many  dolls  will  that  buy?  However, 
there  it  is,  only  remember  that  on  the 
whole  I  should  prefer  your  not  repeating 
the  performance,  and  racing  after  street 
boys,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
Toby  back,  so  don't  let  me  hear  of  jrour 
running  away  from  Miss  Hughes  again  I " 

So  there  they  were,  actually  in  my 
hand,  the  two  pounds  !  and  I  could  hardly 
find  a  voice  to  say  "  Thank  you."  I  did 
say  it,  though,  and  then  I  ran  up-stairs  in 
such  a  state  of  joyful  excitement  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Next  time  I 
saw  Toby  I  threw  my  arm  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  and  thanked  him  again  and 
again.  For,  of  course,  it  was  all  his  do- 
ing !  "  Mr.  Toby,  ^2."  How  well  it  did 
look  in  the  subscription  list!  The  next 
thing  would  be  to  get  the  silk  dress,  and 
how  was  that  to  be  managed  ?  I  thought 
it  over  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  decided 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  so  far  to 
take  Jane,  the  nursery-maid,  into  my  confi- 
dence, as  to  tell  her  that  I  wanted  a  silk 
dress  for  a  present,  and  that  as  it  was  a 
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secret,  I  wished  her  to  buy  it  for  roe  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

This  I  did  the  very  next  morning,  and 
Jane,  being  a  good-natured  girl,  readily 
undertook  to  execute  ray  commission.  I 
believe  she  thought  it  was  a  present  for 
nurse,  as,  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a 
dress  I  should  like,  I  replied,  "One  that 
would  do  for  nurse  to  wear,  and  that  she 
would  care  to  be  seen  in."  That  evening 
saw  me  in  possession  of  the  dress,  or 
rather  of  the  silk  that  >vas  to  make  it, — 
eighteen  yards  of  what  I  considered  truly 
magnificent  blue  silk,  not  a  very  bright 
nor  a  very  dark  blue,  but  what  Jane  char- 
acterized as  **a  nice  rich  color,  that'll 
wear  well,  miss." 

I  hid  the  parcel  under  my  bed  directly 
it  arrived,  and  when  nurse  had  left  me  for 
the  night  I  lighted  the  candle  again  to 
have  one  more  gaze  at  it,  and  to  see  how 
it  would  what  Jane  called  "light  up."  It 
looked  even  better,  I  thought,  than  in  the 
day ;  and  I  felt  that  Miss  Barnes  must  be 
a  very  particular  lady  indeed  if  she  were 
not  pleased  with  my  present.  But  now 
came  a  trial  of  patience.  It  was  only 
Monday  then,  and  there  was  not  a  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  get  out  by  myself  un- 
til Saturday  afternoon,  when  Miss  Hughes 
was  to  go  and  see  some  friends,  and  I 
should  be  left  to  the  company  of  ourse 
and  the  little  ones. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  get  away 
from  them,  but  still  I  thought  it  could  be 
managed.  I  wonder  I  did  not  see  how 
very  naughty  I  was  going  to  be ;  but  I 
was  so  full  of  the  idea  of  making  restitu* 
tion  to  Miss  Barnes,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  idea  even  entered  my  head.  The 
week  passed  very  slowly,  and  at  every 
spare  moment  —  mdeed,  I  am  afraid,  at  a 
good  many  moments  that  were  not  spare 
—  I  was  thinking  of  the  blue  dress  so 
carefully  hidden  away  up-stairs,  and  com- 
posing speeches  which  were  to  be  made 
to   Miss   Barnes  on  the  occasion  of  its 

I)resentation.  Her  address  I  knew  —  at 
east,  I  thought  I  did  —  for  I  had  looked 
it  out  in  the  red-book ;  so  there  would  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  a  cab  and 
drive  there,  if  onlv  I  could  get  out  of  the 
house  without  being  stopped.  But  mat- 
ters went  very  badly  with  me  that  week. 
One  cannot  really  think  properly  of  two 
things  at  once;  and  the  blue  silk  dress 
got  mixed  up  with  all  my  lessons,  to  the 
very  great  detriment  of  the  latter. 

I  think  I  had  never  been  so  idle  and 
inattentive  before,  and  I  got  bad  marks 
every  day,  —  first  for  taking  my  work  to 
Miss  Hughes  and  the  masters  only  half 


prepared,  and  then  for  being  very  cross 
and  sometimes  impertinent  when  I  was 
found  fault  with.  It  all  came  to  a  crisis 
on  Saturday  morning,  which  was  always 
the  time  for  arithmetic.  Now,  arithmetic 
I  never  liked  or  did  well  —  chiefly,  I  think, 
because  it  is  a  thing  to  which  one  must 
giveone^s  whole  undivided  attention;  and 
my  thoughts  at  the  best  of  times  were  ter- 
ribly apt  to  wander  to  all  kinds  of  irrele- 
vant matters.  Of  course,  this  particular 
Saturday  was  not  one  of  the  best  of  times ; 
indeed  I  was  so  much  excited,  and  so  full 
of  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to  happen  in 
the  afternoon,  that  I  really  was  incapable 
of  attending,  and  again  and  again  said 
"  Yes,"  or  "  I  see,'^  to  Miss  Hughes's 
long  and  patient  explanations,  without 
having  taken  in  one  word  of  what  she 
said.  The  result  was  naturally  a  series 
of  hopeless  blunders ;  and  when,  for  about 
the  sixth  time,  I  had  given  it  as  my  opin- 
ion that  it  would  take  fourteen  men  just 
twice  as  long  to  reap  a  field  of  barley  as 
seven.  Miss  Hughes  became  very  justly 
angry,  and  said  the  sum  must  be  worked 
again  in  the  afternoon  —  in  play-time. 
My  alarm  was  instantly  aroused. 

"  But  it's  a  half-holiday  1 "  I  said  breath- 
lessly. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Ethel.  If  you  wi// not 
take  pains  at  the  proper  time,  you  must 
make  up  for  it  afterwards." 

"But  I  am  taking  pains  —  but  it's  a 
shame  —  but  I  r^inVdo  it  this  afternoon," 
I  cried ;  and  then  came  a  burst  of  very 
angry  tears,  before  the  end  of  which  I 
had  called  Miss  Hughes  "very  unjust," 
and  been  sentenced  to  lose  my  half-holi* 
day  altogether  —  that  is,  to  woric  as  usual 
on  a  wet  day,  which  that  Saturday  hap- 
pened to  be,'  from  two  to  four ;  to  prac- 
tise, write  my  German  translation,  learn 
my  French  fable,  and,  above  all,  finish 
working  the  sums. 

"  I  trust  to  your  honor,  Ethel,"  said 
Miss  Hughes,  as  she  set  out  to  pay  her 
visiis  after  luncheon,  —  "I  trust  to  your 
honor  not  to  go  and  play  with  the  little 
ones  until  four  o'clock.  If  you  have  not 
done  the  sums  by  then,  leave  them  alone ; 
but  you  can  do  them  if  you  try,  and  I 
know  you  wt7/  try." 

She  left  me  miserable.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  fu?w  as  to  the  naughtiness  of 
going  out;  and  how  could  I  do  it  when 
she  trusted  to  my  honor  ?  I  could  have 
done  it  without  a  pang  if  I  had  still  felt 
angry  and  passionate  like  I  did  in  the 
morning ;  but  that  had  all  passed  off,  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  thoroughly 
deserved  my  punishment    What  was  I 
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to  do  ?  If  I  stayed  in  till  four,  it  would  be 
far  too  late  to  zo  to  Mrs.  Barnes's ;  be- 
sides, nurse  would  expect  me  in  the  nur- 
sery then,  and  when  would  there  be  an- 
other opportunity  of  going?  for  it  was  by 
no  means  on  every  Saturday  that  Miss 
Hughes  went  to  see  her  friends.  Oh,  I 
must  gol  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
And  she  had  only  trusted  to  my  honor  not 
to  RO  and  play  with  the  little  ones  till  four 
o'clock.    She  had  said  nothing  about  not 

foing  out !  A  very  poor  excuse,  and  I 
new  it;  but  it  was  better  than  none. 
Accordingly,  I  softly  opened  the  school- 
room door,  stole  up  to  my  bedroom,  put 
on  my  hat  and  jacket,  eot  my  purse,  took 
the  precious  parcel  under  my  arm,  and  in 
another  moment  was  safely  out  of  the 
hall  door,  and  walking  as  fast  as  I  could 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  cab-stand. 
My  heart  was  beating  very  fast,  and  I  had 
that  dreadful  feeling  of  nauj^htiness,  past 
and  present,  and  coming  apology  and  pun- 
ishment, worse  than  ever  before  in  my 
life  —  at  least,  I  think  so.  It  was  in  a 
very  weak,  timid  voice  that  I  hailed  a 
hansom,  and  gave  the  man  the  number  of 
Mrs.  Barnes's  house  in  Russell  Square. 
It  seemed  a  very  long  drive  —  indeecl  Rus- 
sell Square  is  a  good  way  from  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  the  hansom  was  a  very  slow 
one.  I  had  a  nervous  feeling  that  we 
might  meet  Miss  Hughes  at  any  moment, 
or  perhaps  my  father,  and  I  felt  too  as  if 
every  one  I  saw  must  be  thinking  what  a 
very  strange  thing  it  was  that  such  a  little 
girl  should  be  allowed  to  drive  about 
alone ;  and  I  really  don't  think  I  should 
have  been  surprised  if  a  policeman  had 
pulled  up  the  horse  and  inauired  where  I 
was  going  to.  Besides  all  these  fears, 
there  was  a  new  and  formidable  one  which 
pictured  Mrs.  Barnes  a  stern,  unrelent- 
ing lady,  who  would  be  far  too  an^y  to 
accept  my  peace-offering,  but  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity  of  giving  me  the  lecture 
which  Arthur  had  prevented  my  receiving 
on  the  day  of  our  escapade.  I  think  I  had 
even  got  as  far  as  certain  menacing  ges- 
tures, with  a  stick,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Barnes,  and  grim  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  now  in  her  power,  when  the 
cab  drew  up  with  a  jolt,  and  in  another 
moment  I  had  pulled  the  bell  of  a  large, 
dingy,  uninhabited-looking  house,  and  was 
standing  shivering  and  shaking  on  the 
doorstep,  with  my  brown-paper  parcel  un- 
der my  arm. 

An  untidy-looking  housemaid  opened 
the  door,  and  she  had  to  ask  me  once  or 
twice  what  I  wanted  before  I  could  get 
out  my  question,  — 


"Is  Mrs.  Barnes  at  home  ?  " 

"She's  gone  into  the  country  —  won't 
be  back  till  June,"  was  the  reply ;  and  my 
head  positively  swam  with  —  was  it  relief 
or  disappointment  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which.  However,  I  had  come  there  with 
an  object,  and  that  object  must  be  fulfilled 
—  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
myself. 

"  Miss  Barnes  —  is  Miss  Barnes  here  ?  " 
I  asked,  with  just  a  little  bit  more  assur- 
ance. 

"There  ain't  no  Miss  Barnes,"  said  the 
girl.    "  Missus  lives  by  herself." 

That  was  a  thunderbolt  indeed.  No 
Miss  Barnes  I  Then  I  must  have  come 
to  the  wroDg  people ;  and  all  at  once  it 
flashed  across  me  what  I  had  done.  In 
my  hasty  glance  at  the  red-book  —  hasty 
from  my  dread  that  Miss  Hughes  would 
see  me,  and  in  some  miraculous  manner 
guess  what  I  was  looking  for  —  I  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  first  Mrs. 
Barnes  whose  name  appeared  was  the 
right  one,  quite  forgetting  what  a  very 
co.mmon  name  it  was,  and  how  small  the 
chance  that  I  should  at  once  pitch  upon 
the  proper  address.  Oh,  how  very  silly  I 
had  been  I  However,  the  mistake  might 
still  be  made  good. 

"I  —  I  have  come  to  the  wrong  house," 
I  said,  speaking  rather  low  and  fast. 
"  Would  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  let  me 
look  at  a  red-book  ?  " 

The  girl  brought  me  one,  and  eagerly  I 
scanned  the  page  and  a  half  occupied  by 
the  name  of  Barnes.  Luckilv,  this  timet 
found  what  I  wanted  beyona  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  There  was  only  one  other 
"  Mrs.  Barnes  "  besides  the  one  in  whose 
house  I  now  was,  and  after  her  name  came 
the  words,  "and  Miss  Barnes."  They 
lived  at  Notting  Hill.  Well,  1  must  go 
there  at  once.  I  gave  the  red-book  back 
to  the  housemaid,  and  started  off,  walking 
as  fast  as  I  could.  I  did  not  know  where 
Notting  Hill  was,  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  on  the  same  side  of  Grosvenor 
Street  as  Russell  Square,  and  I  was  sure 
that  it  was  a  very  long  way  off,  and  that 
the  two  shillings  remaining  in  my  purse 
would  not  be  enough  to  pay  for  a  cab  the 
whole  distance.  So  I  thought  I  would 
walk  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  drive  the 
rest  of  the  way.  I  was  beginning  to  for- 
get about  Miss  Hughes,  and  my  lessons, 
and  the  schoolroom,  all  of  which  seemed 
quite  a  long  way  behind  me,  and  1  was 
absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish 
my  journey  in  the  speediest  manner  pos» 
sible.  Speedy  it  was  not  indeed,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  I  did  not 
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get  lost  altogether.  Again  and  again  I 
took  the  wrong  turning,  and  had  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  from  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  it  was  wrong;  so  that  when  I  had 
been  walking  for  a  good  bit  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  was  very  nearly  tired  out,  I 
was  far  from  having  made  the  progress 
that  I  ought  to  have  made  in  that  time. 
Then  I  determined  to  take  a  cab,  and,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  about  ten 
minutes  more  before  I  met  one,  so  that  it 
was  already  very  nearly  four  o'clock  when 
I  really  started  for  Notting  Hill.  Another 
long,  slow,  tedious  drive,  and  fresh  fears 
and  fancies  about  Mrs.  Barnes.  I  began 
to  wish  I  had  never  left  the  schoolroom, 
and  to  feel  that  even  arithmetic  was  pref- 
erable to  what  I  was  now  going  through. 

It  must  have  been  about  ten  minutes  to 
five  when  I  reached  mv  destination,  for  it 
was  half  past  four  when  we  passed  the 
clock  by  the  Marble  Arch,  and  I  am  sure 
we  drove  on  for  quite  twenty  minutes  after 
that.  The  cabman  took  my  two  shillings, 
but  with  many  grumbles,  and  my  desire  to 
get  out  of  his  way  made  me  pull  the  bell 
without  any  hesitation,  and  gladly  get  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  very  smart  maid  indeed.  It  suddenly 
struck  me  as  very  strange  that  such  poor 
people  as  the  Barneses  must  be  should  be 
able  to  keep  such  a  smart  servant ;  indeed 
I  had  sometimes  even  got  so  far  as  to  im- 
agine them  without  a  servant  at  all.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  reflection  on  this 
head  now.  The  smart  maid  in  question 
was  asking  me  my  name,  and  requesting 
me  to  **step  up-stairs."  With  beating 
heart  I  followed  her,  hugging  my  parcel 
very  tight,  as  if  it  were  a  protection  against 
the  terrors  that  awaited  me. 

The  house  was  a  very  small  one,  as 
were  all  the  others  in  the  street,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  very  well  furnished.  There 
was  a  soft  carpet  on  the  stairs,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  pictures  and  brackets  on  the 
walls.  More  than  this  I  had  not  time  to 
take  in  before  I  heard  a  loud  hum  of 
voices,  the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown 
open,  the  maid  announced  **■  Miss  Char- 
teris  !  **  and  I  found  myself  in  a  room  full 
of  people,  half  dazed  by  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  situation,  my  cheeks  burning 
hot,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
gaze  of  every  one,  as  I  tliought,  turned 
curiously  towards  me.  I  neither  dared 
advance  nor  retreat,  and  I  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment. 
Then  some  one  came  forward  and  said, 
'^  I  fancy  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  house,  little 
girl?"    I  muttered  yes,  and  the   same 


voice  said,  *'  Then  do  you  want  to  speak 
to  me  ?  "  and  I  felt  desperately  that  the 
moment  had  come ;  there  was  no  escape, 
and  speak  I  must. 

"I  —  I've  brought  —  IVe  brought  you 
a  silk  dress       '■ 

There  was  a  pause,  a  dead  silence,  and 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  my  position,  I 
felt  a  slight  glimmer  of  satisfaction  in  the 
conviction  that  I  was  —  yes,  I  rezUy  was 

—  producing  a  dramatic  effect.  The  queen 
could  not  nave  looked  more  surprised 
when  I  arrested  the  hand  of  her  w*ould-be 
murderer,  the  mob  was  not  more  aston- 
ished when  King  Richard  proposed  to  be 
their  leader,  than  was  Mrs.  Barnes  —  if 
the  very  stout,  very  smart,  very  well-to-do 
lady  whose  person  I  was  just  beginning  to 
raise  my  eyes  high  enough  to  see  could 
by  any  possibility  de  Mrs.  Barnes  —  when 
I  announced  that  I  was  bringing  her  a  silk 
dress. 

"  A  silk  dress  1 "  she  exclaimed.  **  But 
I  don't  think —  I  have  not  ordered  —  " 

"  No,"  I  interrupted  her,  and  went  on 
in  desperation,  with  a  little  gasp  between 
each  word  —  **  I  know.  But  it's  the  one 
that  was  spoilt  by  the  jackdaws  —  by  their 
eggs  —  I  mean  it  is  instead  of  that  one. 
We  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  and 
they  did  it  —  Arthur  and  me,  you  know. 
So  I  thought  you  ought  to  have  another, 
and  here  it  is.     It's  for  Miss  Barnes." 

That  was  all ;  and  ag^in  I  saw  nothing 
but  my  boots  and  the  carpet.  But  now 
somebody  else  came  forward,  and  I  heard 
a  kind,  a  very  kind  voice  say,  **  Mother,  I 
believe  I  understand.  Let  me  take  her 
away,  and  I  can  explain  to  you  afterwards 

—  when  our  visitors  are  gone  "  (this  in  a 
lower  tone).  Then  talking  began  again 
all  over  the  room,  and  an  arm  was  put 
round  my  shoulder,  and  I  was  led  very 
gently  out  of  the  door  and  up-stairs  to  a 
bedroom,  where  there  was  a  bright  fire 
burning,  for  it  was  a  cold  spring  day,  with 
bitter  east  wind.  Arrived  there,  I  ven- 
tured to  look  up,  and  saw  a  tall  young 
lady  with  a  kind,  merry  face,  smiling  down 
upon  me. 

**  You  are  very  tired,  dear,"  she  said ; 
"so  I  am  going  to  make  you  sit  down 
here  by  the  fire  while  I  fetch  you  some 
tea.  It  rr your  tea-time,  I'm  sure?  And 
when  you've  had  it  we  will  talk,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

She  put  me  in  the  armchair,  with  my 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  went  off  quickly 
for  the  tea,  w^ith  which  she  soon  came 
back.  Such  a  comfort  that  tea  was,  and 
so  much  better  did  1  feel  when  I  had 
drunk  it!    She  would  not  let  me  speak 
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until  I  bad ;  aad  then,  as  eating  anything 
appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question,  she 
took  me  on  her  knee  like  a  great  baby, 
and  made  me  tell  her  the  whole  story.  1 
did  not  find  it  so  very  difficult  to  tell,  after 
all,  because  she  seemed  to  understand 
things  even  before  I  said  them  ;  but  when 
I  had  finished  she  looked  so  very  grave 
that  1  was  half  afraid  the  lecture  was 
coming  after  all,  and  asked  her  in  some 
trepidation  whether  she  was  angry. 

•*  No,  indeed,  my  child,"  she  said ;  "  and 
presently  you  must  show  me  the  beautiful 
silk  dress ;  but  what  I  am  thinking  is,  how 
very  anxious  they  will  be  about  you  at 
home.  You  see  you  left  at  about  two,  and 
it  is  now  long  past  five.  They  probably 
missed  you  quite  two  hours  ago.  We 
must  get  you  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
Ethel.  But  I  will  telegraph  first,  and  then 
you  can  rest  a  little  longer,  for  I  think  you 
are  nearly  worn  out." 

She  left  me  again  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  when  she  came  back,  said  that  her 
mother  would  like  to  see  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. **And  you  need  not  look  so 
alarmed,  Ethel ;  the  visitors  have  all  gone, 
and  there  is  no  big  stick  awaiting  you 
either ! " 

Certainly  Mrs.  Barnes  was  the  very  last 
person  in  the  world  to  be  frightened  of 
really,  she  was  so  very  fat,  and  smiling, 
and  placid,  and  good-natured. 

*'  Dear,  dear,'^  she  said,  "  why,  what 
a  very  extraordinary  little  girl  you  must 
be !  Come  and  sit  down  here,  my  dear, 
and  talk  to  me.  So  you  have  actually 
been  saving  up  your  pocket-money  for 
weeks  to  buy  my  daughter  a  silk  dress ! 
I  remember  that  day  we  drove  through 
Grosvenor  Street  very  well  indeed,  and 
very  angry  I  was  with  your  brother  — 
what  is  his  name  ?  —  Arthur  ?  Yes,  Mas- 
ter Arthur,  to  be  sure.  But  I  never  saw 
anything  of  you,  my  dear;  and  I  don^t 
think  I  should  have  been  very  much  in- 
clined to  scold  you  if  I  had,  poor  little 
body.  No,  I  don't  believe  it  was  your 
fault  at  all." 

So  she  talked  on,  knitting  the  while,  and 
laughed  heartily  when  she  discovered  the 
exaggerated  iciea  I  had  formed  of  her 
poverty,  and  also  at  the  story  of  Toby. 
Then  the  silk  dress  was  exhibited,  and 
much  admired ;  and  Mrs.  Barnes  wanted 
me  to  take  it  home  a^ain,  but  Miss  Barnes 
said  no,  she  would  Keep  it,  though  she 
would  not  promise  to  wear  it  herself;  and 
she  hoped  I  would  come  and  see  her  again, 
and  then  perhaps  we  could  settle  together 
what  should  be  done  with  it.  Very  soon 
after  that  the  cab  came  to  the  door ;  and 


with  many  a  kind  word  from  my  new 
friends,  and  exhortations  to  tell  father  and 
Miss  Hughes  **  all  about  it,"  1  drove  off 
once  more.  Tell  them  all  about  it !  Yes, 
of  course  I  should  have  to  now,  and  that 
was  an  alarming  prospect. 

The  drive  passed  all  too  quickly,  and 
then  came  almost  the  worst  part  of  that 
dreadful  day  —  the  arrival  at  home,  the 
quick  opening  of  the  front  door,  the  queer 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  servants,  half  re- 
lieved and  half  curious,  the  order  that  I 
was  to  go  straight  to  my  father's  study  — 
an  order  that  had  never  been  addressed  to 
me  before,  though  often  enough  to  Arthur. 
Perhaps  he  was  finding  out,  I  thought, 
that  girls  are  rather  like  boys  after  all, 
and  can  be  just  as  naughty,  and  want 
scolding  and  punishing  too.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  with  a  very  frightened  face  that  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  on  his  quick, 
sharp  "  Come  in,"  opened  it,  and  went  up 
to  where  he  was  standing  by  his  table. 

** Ethel,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
he  said,  in  a  very  grave,  stern  voice,  which 
so  alarmed  me  that  **  I  couldn't  help  it, 
father !  "  was  all  1  found  voice  to  say. 

"Could  not  help  disobeying  Miss 
Hughes  and  alarming  the  whole  household 
about  you?  Disobeying  me  too,  for  you 
rememoer  what  I  told  you  the  other  day. 
What  am  I  to  understand  you  *  could  not 
help,'  Ethel  ?  and  what  is  tne  meaning  of 
this  telegram?  I  insist  upon  knowing 
how  and  where  you  have  spent  the  after- 
noon.   Tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

"  Oh,  father,"  I  said,  sobbing, "  I  always 
do  tell  the  whole  truth,  —  I  really,  really 
do ;  ask  Miss  Hughes  if  I  don't.  But  you 
never  did  want  me  to  tell  you  anything: 
before.  But  now  I  will,  i  do  know  it 
was  very  naughty  to  go  out ;  but  I  didn't 
—  I  didn't  think  about  your  being  fright- 
ened. And  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be 
another  chance." 

"Chance  of  what?  I  don't  understand 
you  at  all,  Ethel.  Don't  cry,  child.  Try 
and  tell  me  quietly." 

"  Father,"  I  said,  gulping  down  my  sobs, 
"it  was  like  this.  Arthur  threw  the  eggs 
out  of  the  schoolroom  window — it  was 
five  weeks  ago  last  Friday  —  and  1  helped 
him.  And  the  lady  said  her  daughter's 
dress  was  spoilt.  So  I  was  very  sorry. 
And  I  thought,  I  thought  she  was  very 
poor  —  so  —  so " 

"Go  on,  Ethel;  you  thought  she  was 
very  poor?  What  nad  that  to  do  with 
your  running  away  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  Oh,  father,  it  wasn't  running  away.  1 
did  mean  to  be  back  in  time  for  tea  —  in- 
deed I  did  —  only  the  cab  was  so  slow, 
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and  I  think  I  lost  my  way  a  little.  Please, 
please  donH  say  it  was  running  away/* 

"  Very  well,  Ethel,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that,  since  you  meant  to  come  back 
to  tea,  you  did  not  consider  it  was  running 
away.  Now,  try  to  behave  sensibly,  ana 
tell  me  exactly  what  you  have  been  doing. 
You  say  you  thought  the  lady  on  whom 
Arthur  threw  the  eggs  was  very  poor. 
Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"Oh,  father,  I  helped  too.  And  I 
thought  we  —  I — ought  to  give  her  an- 
other." 

"  Another  what  ?  " 

"Another  dress,  father;  so  I  saved 
up." 

"  You  saved  up !  Indeed,  and  how  much 
did  you  save  up  ?  " 

"  There  was  what  I  had  before,  and  my 
allowance,  and  what  Miss  Hughes  gave 
me  for  marks,  and  the  two  pounds  for  find- 
ing Toby,  —  oh  yes,  and  the  shilling  for 
my  tooth  —  and  that  left  a  little  over  for 
cabs,  —  of  course  I  knew  I  should  want 
cabs." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Ethel,  that  you 
have  been  planning  this  expedition  for 
woeks  past  without  saying  a  word  of  your 
intentions  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  at  least  I  didn't  know  just  what 
day  it  would  be  —  not  till  last  Sunday, 
father." 

"  When  I  furthered  your  plan  by  giving 
you  the  reward  for  finding  Toby,  I  pre- 
sume ?  But  go  on.  You  told  no  one  what 
you  meant  to  do?  Did  Arthur  know  of 
It?" 

"Oh  no,  father;  Arthur  would  have 
laughed.  I  did  tell  Jane  I  wanted  a  silk 
dress  and  she  got  it  for  me." 

"  Who  is  Jane  ?  the  nursery-maid  ?  Ah, 
I  remember.  Well,  and  did  Jane  know 
why  you  wanted  the  silk  dress  ?  " 

"  I  —  I  think  she  thought  I  wanted  it 
for  nurse." 

"You  let  her  think  so?  That  was 
something  very  like  deceit,  Ethel." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  —  I  iiiifn't  mean  to  be  de- 
ceitful, father ;  but  I  did  ask  nurse  what 
it  ought  to  cost  —  I  mean  the  silk  dress  — 
and  she  said  you  couldn't  get  one  she 
would  care  to  wear  for  less  than  j£^  —  but 
it  did  cost  rather  less  —  so  I  told  Jane  to 
get  one  nurse  would  care  to  wear." 

"  I  understand.  Then,  knowing  Miss 
Hughes  would  be  out,  you  determmed  to 
convey  your  purchase  to  its  destination 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  You  meant  to  leave  the  house  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  one  in  it" 

"  Yes  —  yes,  father." 
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"  But  it  so  happened  that  Miss  Hagfaei 
forbade  you  to  go  out." 

"  Yes  —  she,  she  did.  I  knew  —  I  knew 
it  was  very  " 

"  In  spite  of  which,  no  sooner  had  her 
back  been  turned  than  you  carried  out 
your  project.    Answer  me,  Ethel." 

"  It  —  it's  quite  true,"  I  sobbed. 

"  Very  well.  I  think  you  know  without 
being  told  what  kind  of  conduct  that  was, 
and  whether  you  have  been  as  trustworthy, 
honorable,  and  obedient  as  I  should  wish 
my  daughter  to  be.  Now  tell  me  without 
prevarication  —  no,  Ethel,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  are  prevaricating  now  ;  I  believe 
you  are  telline  the  truth,  but  I  want  to 
hear  exactly  what  happened  from  the  mo- 
ment you  left  the  house  to  the  moment 
you  came  back." 

With  many  sobs  and  interruptions  I  got 
the  whole  story  out,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished we  had  a  long,  long  talk  together. 
When  it  was  over,  and  I  was  on  my  way 
up-stairs,  first  to  see  Miss  Hughes,  and 
then  to  be  put  to  bed,  I  felt  I  had  found 
out  two  things  about  father;  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  did  know  how  to  scold  little 
girls;  and  in  the  second,  that  he  could 
"  understand  things,"  if  only  one  told  them 
in  the  proper  way.  But  of  course  it  is  a 
good  deal  easier  to  tell  things  to  a  person 
who  scolds  one  than  to  somebody  who 
does  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  one 
at  all.  And  father  and  I  somehow  did 
know  each  other  much  better  after  that 
day.  He  said  he  would  take  me  to  see 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Barnes ;  and  after  that  we 
used  often  to  go  out  together,  especially 
on  half-holidays.  Miss  Hughes  did  not 
scold  me  at  all  that  evening.  She  knew  I 
had  been  with  father,  and  also  how  mis- 
erable I  should  have  to  be  for  having 
gone  out  when  she  had  trusted  to  my 
honor  not  to.  Of  course  hardly  anything 
could  make  one  so  miserable  as  that,  but 
it  was  very  nearly  as  bad  when  she  said 
she  was  so  sorry  she  had  not  been  able  to 
make  me  trust  her  more.  Father  made 
me  go  to  bed  directly  after  tea  for  three 
nights  running.  I  believe  it  was  the  only 
punishment  he  knew,  and  I  had  taught 
him  that.  At  any  rate,  I  knew  I  deserved 
it  quite  well. 

Miss  Barnes  kept  her  word  about  the 
silk  dress ;  we  settled  together  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  very  poor  lady  whom 
she  knew,  who  gave  daily  lessons,  and  who 
wanted  a  nice  tidy  dress  badly.  I  was  a 
little  bit  disappomted  that  Miss  Barnes 
could  not  wear  it  herself;  but  still,  though 
I  very  pretty,  it  was  not  quite  the  sort  of 
I  dress  she  used  to  wear. 
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So  that  is  the  story  of  my  dramatic 
effect.  1  have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  never  want  to  produce  another, 
for  it  is  a  great  deal  too  disagreeable. 
Arthur  laughed  at  me  very  much  in  the 
holidays;  but  what  I  shall  always  think 
very  nice  of  him  is  that  when  he  heard  of 
what  I  had  done,  he  sent  me  a  sovereign 
to  pay  for  his  share  in  the  dress.  How- 
ever, of  course  I  did  not  take  it. 


From  Th«  Spectator. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

It  is  difficult  for  men  who  study  history 
to  read  the  discussion  now  raging  on  the 
progress  of  Islam  in  Africa  without  re- 
curring to  the  old  question,  —  which  so 
greatly  interested  the  last  generation,  and 
IS  now  so  seldom  started,  —  the  question 
of  what  the  negro  is  really  like.  There 
are  not  many  left  among  us,  we  imagine, 
though  there  are  some  here  and  there, 
who  doubt  whether  he  is  a  man  at  all ; 
but  the  conflict  of  opinion  about  him  is  of 
the  most  extreme  kind,  so  extreme  as  to 
be  almost  unintelligible.  One  set  of  ob- 
servers, with  whom  Captain  Burton,  as 
we  understand  his  writings,  agrees  in  the 
main,  hold  that  he  is  a  nearly  irreclaim- 
able savage,  a  being  who  cannot  be  ruled 
except  by  terror,  and  who  is  by  nature 
incapable  of  rising  to  the  level  attained  by 
the  white,  and  even  in  manv  respects  by 
the  yellow  and  the  brownisn  man.  They 
thinK  his  savagery  instinctive,  his  laziness 
incurable,  and  his  sensuality  far  in  excess 
of  anything  observable  in  Europe.  They 
declare  Africa  an  accursed  continent 
chiefly  because  of  the  negro,  and  welcome 
frightful  narratives,  like  Mr.  St.  John^s 
account  of  Hayti,  as  demonstrating  past 
all  question  the  accuracy  of  their  theory. 
Other  observers,  again,  including  many 
missionaries  and  some  explorers,  are 
friendly  to  the  negro,  think  that  the  repul- 
sion caused  by  his  external  aspect  makes 
ordinary  men  unjust  to  him,  and  declare 
that  he  is,  when  not  oppressed,  essentially 
a  docile  creature  indisposed  to  vindictive- 
ness,  and  though  not  clever,  fairly  ready 
to  receive  instruction,  which,  they  further 
add,  may  occasionally  be  carried  up  to 
any  point  attainable  by  the  white  man. 
Such  observers,  among  whom  we  should 
class  keen-eyed  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  had 
rare  opportunities  of  studying  the  race, 
and  keener-eyed  Mrs.  Stowe,  think  the 
Uncle  Tom  kind  of  neero  not  rare,  and 
evidently  hold  that  when  bad,  he  is  vicious 


as  a  European  may  be,  rather  than  in- 
nately savage.  A  third  class  maintain 
that  the  negro,  if  carefully  observed,  is 
found  to  be  exactly  like  everybody  else, 
with  the  same  passions,  the  same  aspira- 
tions, and  the  same  powers,  with  one  most 
remarkable  exception.  He  cannot  rise  in 
the  scale  beyond  a  certain  point.  The 
originating  power  of  the  European  and 
the  imitating  power  of  the  modern  Asiatic 
are  not  in  him,  or  not  in  the  same  degree  ; 
and  he  remains  under  all  circumstances 
more  or  less  of  a  child,  bad  or  good  like 
other  children,  but  never  quite  a  man.  It 
is  added  by  this  class,  and  in  part  by  the 
one  mentioned  before  it,  that  the  negro 
woman  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
negro  man,  with  more  industry,  more 
fidelity,  and  decidedly  more  capacity  for 
the  gentler  virtues.  The  third  opinion  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  that  of  the  majority  of 
missionaries,  of  most  residents  in  the 
West  Indies  not  being  employers  of  labor, 
and  of  all  Americans,  and  they  have  been 
many,  to  whom  we  have  opened  the  sub- 
ject. Americans  seem  to  us,  as  a  rule,  to 
think  most  kindly  of  the  negro,  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  fear  of  him,  to  be  annoyed 
with  oppression  practised  on  him,  but  to 
be  quite  hopeless  about  his  future.  He 
will  not  advance,  they  think,  and  would 
recede  but  for  the  white  man. 

History  certainly  bears  these  Ameri- 
cans out.  Throughout  its  whole  course, 
in  the  old  world  as  in  the  modern  one, 
under  the  most  extreme  variety  of  circum- 
stances, no  negro  of  the  full  blood  has 
ever  risen  to  first-class  eminence  among 
mankind.  Not  only  has  there  been  no 
negro  philosopher,  or  inventor,  or  artist, 
or  builder;  but  there  has  been  no  negro 
conqueror,  nor,  unless  we  class  Said,  Ma- 
hommed's  slave,  as  one,  and  Toussaint 
rOuverture  as  another,  any  negro  general 
above  the  rank  of  a  guerilla  chief.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  except  race. 
People  talk  of  the  seclusion  of  the  negro ; 
but  he  has  always  been  in  contact  on  the 
Nile  with  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Greek,  or 
the  Roman,  in  South  America  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  in  North  America  with  the 
English-speaking  Teuton,  and  he  has 
learned  very  little.  It  is  objected  that  he 
has  been  always  a  slave ;  but  so  was  every- 
body else  in  the  Roman  period,  most 
modern  Italians,  for  example,  being  the 
descendants  of  the  white  slaves  of  the 
Roman  gentry.  Moreover,  why  does  the 
negro  put  up  with  that  position,  when 
the  Chinaman,  and  the  Red  Indian,  and 
even  the  native  of  India  will  not?  It 
is  said  that  he  has  been  buried  in  the 
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most  "  massive  "  of  the  four  continents, 
and  has  been,  so  to  speak,  lost  to  hu- 
manity; but  he  was  always  on  the  Nile, 
the  immediate  road  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  west  and  east  Africa  he  was  on 
the  sea.  Africa  is  probably  more  fertile, 
and  almost  certainly  richer  than  Asia,  and 
is  pierced  by  rivers  as  mighty,  and  some 
of  them  at  least  as  navigable.  What  could 
a  singularly  healthy  race,  armed  with  a 
constitution  which  resists  the  sun,  and 
defies  malaria,  wish  for  better  than  to  be 
seated  on  the  Nile,  or  the  Congo,  or  the 
Niger,  in  numbers  amply  sufficient  to  ex- 
ecute any  needed  work,  from  the  cutting 
of  forests  and  the  making  of  roads  up  to 
the  building  of  cities?  How  was  the 
negro  more  secluded  than  the  Peruvian ; 
or  why  was  he  "shut  up"  worse  than  the 
Tartar  of  Samarcand,  who  one  day  shook 
himself,  gave  up  all  tribal  feuds,  and  from 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Baltic,  and  south- 
wards to  the  Nerbudda,  mastered  the 
world  ?  One  Tartar  family  was  reigning 
at  one  time  over  China,  Tartary,  India, 
and  Russia.  Why  has  the  negro,  who  is 
brave  as  man  may  be,  alone  of  mankind 
never  emerged  from  his  jungles,  and  sub- 
dued neighboring  races?  Why  has  he 
never  invented  a  creed  of  the  slightest 
spiritual  or  moral  merit,  never,  in  fact, 
risen  above  fetishism?  Above  all,  why 
has  he  remained  in  Africa  for  three  thou- 
sand years  at  least,  without  forming  em- 
pires or  building  stone  cities,  or  employing 
a  common  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion ?  Mr.  Blyden  says  he  has  formed 
cities  full  of  busy  life  and  commerce ;  but 
have  they  ever  Been  better  than  encamp- 
ments, and  why  have  they  not  lasted  ?  We 
who  write  certainly  do  not  believe  in  the 
incurable  incapacity  of  the  race,  for  we 
know  of  Bishop  Crowther  and  Mr.  Blyden, 
and  have  talked  with  negroes  apparently 
as  thoughtful  and  as  well  instructed  as 
any  Europeans ;  but  we  confess  that  the 
history  of  the  race  remains  to  us  an  insolu- 
ble puzzle,  except  upon  the  theory  that 
there  are  breeds  of  mankind  in  whom  that 
strangest  of  all  phenomena,  the  arrestment 
of  development,  occurs  at  a  very  early 
stage.  The  negro  went  by  himself  far 
beyond  the  Australian  savage.  He  learned 
the  uses  of  fire,  the  fact  that  sown  grain 
will  grow,  the  value  of  shelter,  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  the  canoe,  and  the  good  of 
clothes  ;  but  there  to  all  appearance  he 
stopped,  unable,  until  stimulated  by  an- 
other race  like  the  Arab,  to  advance  a 
step.  He  did  not  die,  like  the  Australian. 
He  did  not  sink,  like  one  or  two  varieties 
of  the  Red  Indian,  and  of  the  aborigines  of 
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South  Africa,  into  a  puny  being  hardly  like 
a  man;  but  he  stopped  at  a  point  as  if 
arrested  by  a  divine  will.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  negro  described 
by  Werne  differs  in  any  way  from  the 
negro  of  the  time  of  Sesostris.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  even  that  the  race,  when 
started  again,  would,  as  a  race,  go  on  im- 
proving. The  Haytians,  who  are  Chris- 
tians, who  are  free,  and  who  are  in  the 
fullest  contact  with  great  white  races,  are 
believed  to  be  retrograding;  and  only  the 
hopeful  would  believe  in  the  future  of 
American  slaves,  if  they  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled, as  De  Tocqueville  thought  they 
would  ultimately  be,  to  the  islands,  or,  as 
is  infinitely  more  probable,  should  the 
war  of  races  ever  break  out,  to  Central 
America. 

As  far  as  we  see,  nothing  really  im- 
proves the  negro  except  one  of  two  causes, 
—  cross-breeding,  and  catching  hold  of 
some  foreign  but  superior  creed.  The 
crossbreeds  of  the  Soudan  and  of  South 
Africa  seem  to  have  some  fine  qualities  — 
matchless  courage,  for  example  —  and 
under  a  strict  but  vivifying  white  rule 
might,  we  fancy,  be  brought  in  a  century 
or  two  up  to  the  Asiatic  level.  They  pro- 
duce generals,  at  all  events,  and  chiefs 
with  some  tincture  of  statesmanship,  and 
have  poetry  and  a  folk-lore  of  their  own. 
Those  negroes,  again,  who  have  embraced 
Islam  do  show  a  certain  manliness,  a 
capacity  for  aggregation,  and  a  tendency, 
at  all  events,  to  form  kingdoms,  and  or- 
ganize armies,  and  obey  laws,  which  are 
the  first  steps  towards  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  not  a  high  civilization,  for  when 
all  is  said,  a  Mohammedan  negro  is  not  an 
ideal  of  humanity  towards  which  Euro- 
peans can  look  with  any  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  still,  it  is  nigher,  far  higher, 
than  the  condition  of  the  African  pagan. 
The  negro  who  embraces  Christianity, 
again,  while  he  remains  in  contact  with 
the  white  man  distinctly  advances.  Uncle 
Tom  is  an  abnormal  specimen,  it  may 
be,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  place  the 
moral  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the 
Southern  States  very  high  ;  but  still,  they 
have  displayed  a  perfectly  wonderful  ab- 
sence of  vindictiveness  towards  the  former 
slave-owners,  obey  the  ordinary  laws  with 
fair  regularity,  and  keep  themselves  above 
starvation  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands. 
The  best  ot  them,  moreover,  rise  far  be- 
yond this  point,  the  South  containing  both 
doctors  and  lawyers  who,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  whites,  are  thoroughly  compe- 
tent men ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
body  that,  though  not  equal  to  any  Euro- 
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pean  community  of  the  same  exteat,  they 
are  far  superior  to  any  four  millions  of 
pagan  negroes  who  could  be  selected  in 
Africa.  As  they  cannot  owe  this  rise  in 
the  scale  to  slavery,  which  at  the  best 
could  only  drill  the  negroes  to  industry, 
and  at  the  worst  must  beget  a  permanent 
distaste  for  labor,  the  change  must  be 
owing  to  Christianity,  plus  the  operation 
of  laws  based  upon  that  faith.  It  follows 
that  the  largest  group  of  negroes  under 
civilized  observation,  the  descendants,  as 
is  believed,  of  four  widely  distinguished 
tribes,  have  been  raised  m  the  scale  of 
humanity  by  embracing  a  rude  form  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  total  conclusion, 
therefore,  as  yet  justified  by  evidence  is 
that  intermarriage,  especially  with  the 
Arab,  improves  the  negro  tribes,  that  they 
gain  in  manliness  by  embracing  Islam, 
and  that  they  gain  in  the  social  virtues  by 
embracing  Christianity,  the  latter  to  a 
degree  measured  by  the  depth  and  earnest- 
ness of  their  faith.  At  home,  when  un- 
conquered  and  unconverted,  they  do  not 
advance,  and  the  point  still  doubtful  is 
whether,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  will 
not,  even  when  converted,  again  recede  or 
stop.  The  Abyssinians,  who  are  Semites, 
have  been  Christians  for  ages.  The  con- 
clusion is  not  very  satisfactory ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  races  of  imperfect  powers 
exist  —  e.^,^  the  Australian  aborigines  — 
and  that  Providence  does,  for  unknown 
purposes,  occasionally  waste  even  fine 
races.  —  e.g.,  the  Maoris,  who  will,  to  all 
appearance,  die  out,  having  fulfilled  no 
function  at  all,  not  even  that  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  occupants  of 
their  country. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
EARLY  ENGLISH  NAVIGATORS  AND  THEIR 
NAUTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  advertisement  of  about  the  year 
1720  tells  us  that  "  in  Broad  Street,  Wap- 
ping,  near  Wapping-new-stairs,  are  taught 
the  mathematical  sciences,  navigation,  as- 
tronomy, dialling,  gauging,  gunnery,  forti- 
fycation,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the 
projection  of  the  sphere  upon  any  circle, 
oy  Joshua  Kelly,  mariner.  With  whom 
young  gentlemen  and  others  are  well 
boarded,  and  compleatly  and  expedi- 
tiously cjualify'd  (on  reasonable  terms)  for 
any  business  relating  to  accompts  and  the 
mathematicks."  This  Joshua  Kelly  was 
the  author  of  "The  Compleat  Modern 
Navigator *s  Tutor,  or  the  Whole  Art  of 


Navigation;"  which  art,  Kelly  says  in 
his  preface,  "  is  allowed  by  all,  and  well 
known  by  those  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Zab- 
ulon  to  be  one  by  which  islands  are  en- 
richM  and  preservM  from  invasion,  the 
wonderful  works  of  an  omnicient  Creator 
in  the  wide  ocean  and  remote  nations  de- 
lightfully beheld,  etc.;  while  'tis  no  mean 
accomplishment  to  be  capable  of  conduct- 
ing a  ship  richly  laden  round  the  world." 
The  first  part  of  Kelly's  book  treats  of 
what  our  master  mariner  quaintly  calls 
"  Domestic  or  coasting  navigation."  From 
this  essay  it  appears  that  the  deep-sea 
lead  of  that  time  was  so  frequently  and 
carefully  employed  that  the  bottom  of  the 
British  Channel  was  thoroughly  known, 
from  Scilly  to  Dunnose.  The  results  of 
the  inquiry  are  carefully  recorded  by 
Keliy  in  a  table,  from  w^hich  we  learn 
that  **  twenty-five  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Silly 
Islands,  in  seventy-two  fathoms,"  the  sea- 
bottom  was  then  "  pepper  sand,  black  and 
yellow,  passing  into  branny  sand  like 
ground  wheat."  Then  comes  "  ouse  sand, 
with  Queen  shells ;  white  sand  with  ouse 
and  nits ; "  followed  by  "  branny  sand, 
herring-bones,  and  small  stones."  Fur- 
ther up  Channel,  near  the  Lizard,  the 
lead  showed  "marshy  shells  like  oatmeal 
husks;"  while  off  tne  (at  that  time  old 
wooden)  Eddistone  lighthouse  the  bottom 
resembled  "  the  dust  off  a  grindstone,  with 
hakes'  teeth."  What  a  contrast  is  this 
minute  investigation  to  the  hasty  glance 
of  a  modern  seaman,  taking  flying  shots 
at  it  with  Sir  William  Thompson's  sound- 
ing-tubes as  he  rushes  up  Channel  at  thir- 
teen knots  1 

For  want  of  correct  time-keepers,  a 
ship's  longitude  at  sea  was  then  an  un- 
solved problem;  but  Kelly  describes  what 
he  calls  "five  of  the  most  rational  ways  of 
finding  it" —  wisely,  however,  advising 
"no  one  to  confide  too  much  in  them,  or 
to  omit  any  of  the  methods  of  a  journal^ 
or  other  precautions,  to  preserve  a  ship 
when  she  nears  land."  Among  these  five 
methods,  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  of  course  come  first.  But 
of  one  of  these  he  says,  "This  method 
would  be  accurate  and  useful  if  we  could 
have  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  every  night ;  " 
while  of  the  other  he  remarks,  that  the 
impracticability  of  managing  a  telescope 
twelve  feet  or  fourteen  feet  long  in  the 
tossing,  rolling  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea 
surrounds  it  with  difficulties  scarce  to  be 
remedied. 

The  craving  of  these  early  navigators 
for  some  form  of  good  sea  time-keeper 
is  shown  by  Kelly's  fourth  "method  of 
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finding  the  longitude  by  autoraatas  or  un- 
erring clocks,  watches,  or  hour-glasses ; " 
where  directions  are  given  for  preparing 
and  using  a  "very  perfect  and  true-run- 
ning sand-glass,  which  may  precisely  run 
twentv-four  hours  without  error,  to  be  set 
exactly  at  noon  on  leaving  the  land ;  which 
upon  being  run  out  is  to  be  turned  instant- 
ly, not  losing  any  time  in  the  turning  of 
it."  "And  so,"  says  Kelly,  "having  very 
warily  kept  the  said  glass  'til  you  thiuK 
good  to  make  an  observation  at  noon,  and 
having  in  readiness  an  half-hour,  minute, 
and  half'minute  glass,  you  may  thereby 
know  exactly  how  mucn  the  twenty-four 
hour  glass  is  before  or  after  the  ship's 
time;  the  difference  being  your  longitude 
east  or  west,  according  as  tne  time  by  the 
sun  is  afore  or  after  the  time  by  the 
glass."  Time  on  ship-board  was  then 
always  measured  by  hour  and  half-hour 
glasses ;  and  in  accounts  of  old  sea-fights 
such  expressions  as,  "  We  engaged  the  en* 
emy  over  three  glasses  before  he  hauled 
down  his  ensigns  "  often  occur.  Naviga- 
tion by  account,  or  dead  reckoning,  has 
changed  little  since  then.  Indeed,  the 
introduction  of  chronometers  and  the  al- 
most perfect  accuracy  of  observations 
taken  with  the  modern  sextant,  etc.,  have 
almost  superseded  it,  except  in  the  case 
of  small  coasters.  But  in  Kelly's  day, 
and  for  years  afterward,  the  log-line,  log- 
chip,  reel,  and  half-minute  glass  were  a 
mariner's  only  means  of  knowing  his  lon- 
gitude or  distance  sailed  east  or  west. 
Steam  and  patent  logs  have  greatly  sim- 
plified calculations  which  in  Kelly's  time 
required  numberless  corrections,  not  only 
for  leeway,  etc.,  but  for  errors  in  the  log- 
line  and  glasses ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
"  shortness  of  the  knots  in  a  line  are  on  the 
safer  side,  that  a  ship  be  not  ahead  of  her 
reckoning ;  it  being  better  to  look  for  land 
before  we  come  at  it  than  to  be  ashoar 
before  we  expect  it." 

Though  the  old  shipmen  had  no  means 
of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  they  were 
fairly  provided  with  instruments  for  lati- 
tude. And  our  master  mariner  gives  full 
directions  for  taking  meridian  altitudes 
with  a  "  cross -staff,"  and  the  "  sea-quad- 
rant," known  also  as  "  Davis's  quadrant ; " 
it  was  invented  by  that  early  navigator  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  This  was  a  much 
larger  and  more  cumbersome  machine 
than  Hadley's  quadrant,  which  superseded 
it  a  few  years  later;  being  nearly  three 
feet  in  length,  with  two  distinct  arcs  of 
differing  radius  upon  one  frame.  Long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  at  sea,  this 
old  instrument  remained  in  the  hands  of 


the  little  wooden  midshipmen  that  stood 
outside  the  doors  of  London  opticians. 
The  cross-staff  or  fore-staff  was  a  still 
older  and  simpler  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing angles  between  the  fixed  stars  or  the 
sun  and  the  sea  horizon.  It  was  merely 
a  four-sided  straight  staff  or  bar  of  hard 
wood,  with  four  cross-pieces  of  different 
lengths,  which  were  made  to  slide  upon 
it  as  the  cross-piece  does  upon  a  shoe- 
maker's rule.  These  cross-pieces  were 
respectively  called  the  ten,  thirty,  sixty, 
and  ninety  cross,  and  were  used  upon  the 
staff  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  sua 
or  star  at  time  of  observation.  One  cross 
only  was  used  upon  the  staff  at  a  time ; 
the  angle  measured  being  shown  by  a 
scale  of  degrees  and  minutes  intersected 
by  the  cross-piece  on  that  side  of  the  staff 
to  which  it  (the  cross)  belonged.  It  was 
with  this  simple  but  really  effective  in- 
strument that  Columbus,  Drake,  and  other 
early  navigators,  took  their  meridian  sights 
for  latitude,  etc.  A  fine  specimen  in  box- 
wood and  ebony  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Naval  Museum,  Madrid.  It  is  probably 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Columbus,  if  not  the 
actual  instrument  that  first  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  hands  of  that  seaman. 

Besides  the  cross-staff,  a  form  of  quad* 
rant  called  an  "Almacantar  staff,"  was 
used  a  little  after  sunrise  or  before  sunset 
to  find  the  sun's  azimuth  and  the  variation 
of  the  compass;  while  among  mariners 
whose  voyages  did  not  extend  south  of 
the  tropics  an  instrument  called  the  "noc- 
turnal "  gave  them  the  time  of  night  by 
observing  with  it  the  hands  of  the  great 
star-clocks  Ursa  Major  and  Minor  as  they 
turned  about  the  pole-star. 


From  The  Spectator. 
NEW  NAMES  FOR  NEW  STATES. 

The  inarticulateness  which  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  mark  of  Englishmen 
—  it  is  not  just  now  the  reproach  which 
editors  would  cast  at  them  —  is  receiving 
a  curious  illustration  on  the  Southern 
Continent.  The  settlers  in  New  South 
Wales  have  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  their  colony  is  ill-reputed| 
cumbrous  to  use,  and  incapable  of  an  ad- 
jective, and  have  resolved  to  change  it. 
They  are  right,  for  the  name  is  not  yet 
consecrated  by  time,  and  all  the  charges 
they  bring  against  it  are  more  or  less  well- 
founded.  A  savor  of  convictism  still 
adheres  to  New  South  Wales,  the  name 
is  absurdly  long  and  entirely  without  jus- 
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dfication,  and  the  absence  of  an  adjective 
diminishes  the  individuality  of  the  colo- 
nists, and,  consequently,  the  fervor  of 
their  local  patriotism.  A  **New  South 
Welshman  '*  is  unmanageable,  and,  be- 
sides, suggests  a  Celtic  relationship  which 
does  not  exist;  while  a  "New  South 
Welsher  "  would,  in  a  land  of  horses  and 
sportin^^  men,  be  considered  invidious  and 
discreditable.  This  absence  of  an  adjec- 
tive presses  heavily  upon  any  people 
determined  to  be  distinctive.  It  has  ae- 
stroyed  the  utility  of  "Great  Britain"  as 
a  common  description  for  this  island,  and 
has  compelled  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  seize  upon  a  title  to  which  they 
have  at  best  but  a  remote  reversionary 
claim.  They  call  themselves  "  Americans, 
as  if  they  possessed  both  divisions  of 
the  Continent,  whereas  they  will  probably 
not  be  even  "North  Americans,"  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  for  another  fifty 
years,  and  may  wait  for  universal  sover- 
eignty in  the  West  for  at  least  two  centu- 
ries. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most 
patriotic  States  in  the  Union  have  names 
not  admitting  of  adjectives,  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Maine ;  but 
their  citizens  would  be  happier  if  they 
could  avoid  periphrasis,  and  describe 
themselves  in  brief  as  Virginians,  Texans, 
Marylanders,  and  Californians  do.  It  can 
only  have  been  necessity  which  has  com- 
pelled the  people  of  New  York,  while 
York  has  no  adjective,  to  call  themselves 
**New  Yorkers,"  a  name  the  utter  gro- 
tesqueness  of  which  is  only  concealed  by 
habitual  usaee.  Let  Colorado  prosper 
ever  so  greatly,  or  even  "  pay  the  debt  of 
the  Union  with  its  cinnabar,**  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln once  said  it  would  do,  and  still  a 
Texan  will  seem  to  himself  to  stand  closer 
to  his  State  because  he  describes  himself 
simply  by  her  name.  A  good  name,  too, 
is  an  advanta|^e  as  well  as  a  manageable 
one.  France  is  a  different  country  from 
what  Gallia  would  have  been ;  and  if  we 
called  Germany  by  its  proper  name  of 
Deutschland,  we  should  understand  the 
separateness  of  its  people  far  more  com- 
pletely tlian  we  do,  and  probably  place 
them  lower.  We  lose  all  sense  ot  the 
unity  of  India  because  we  never  employ 
the  proper  adjective,  Indians,  to  describe 
its  people,  and  if  we  had  chanced  to  adopt 
the  Hindoo  name  for  the  vast  peninsula, 
"  Bharata  varshya  "  or  "  Bharutsland,"  we 
should  have  formed  a  radically  different  a 
priori  idea  of  its  people  and  their  conti- 
nent The  house  of  Hapsburg  owes  half 
its  position  to  the  rather  absurd  habit  of 
describing  all  its  subjects  as  Austrians ; 


and  if  there  did  but  exist  a  name  describ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  the 
federation  of  the  Balkan  would  be  years 
nearer  to  its  accomplishment.  A  name 
with  bad  associations  in  the  ears  of  the 
world  is  a  dead  weight  upon  its  people, 
and  an  island  named  Murderland  would  no 
more  fill  up  than  a  colony  named  Botany 
Bay. 

The  people  of  New  South  Wales  are, 
therefore,  quite  in  the  right  in  changing 
the  name  of  their  colony,  and  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  least  in  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  the  transmutation.  Well-known 
names  of  streets  are  changed  every  day  ; 
though  we  have  all  read  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia," we  have  all  forgotten  the  Isle  of 
France ;  and  no  man  now  addresses  a  let* 
ter  to  Van  Dieman^s  Land.  The  colonists 
may  be  sure  of  success  for  any  name  ex- 
cept the  one  which,  in  a  fit  of  perversity, 
they  have  chosen  to  adopt.  They  appear, 
in  Kict,  to  have  been  fettered  by  that  fail- 
ure of  inventive  power  which  marks  alike 
British  builders  and  founders  of  American 
cities.  The  former,  in  their  despair  and 
their  modesty,  usually  choose  some  much- 
used  name,  till  there  are,  we  believe,  more 
than  fifty  George  Streets  in  London  alone  ; 
while  the  latter  steal  some  name  from  a 
map  of  Europe,  and  plant  Rome  down  in 
Minnesota,  or  Carthaee  in  the  interior  of 
New  Mexico.  The  New  South  Welsh- 
men hunted  and  searched  for  an  accepta- 
ble name,  but  found  none,  and  at  last,  with 
the  oddest  mixture  of  powerlessness  and 
pride,  declared  that  they  would  resume 
their  old  one,  and  call  their  colony  by  the 
name  of  the  entire  continent.  New  South 
Wales  should  be  Australia,  and  them- 
selves Australians.  The  local  Legislature 
has  actually  passed  a  bill  to  this  effect, 
and  the  local  premier  defends  the  choice 
as  a  mere  right  of  his  colony,  an  act  not  of 
audacity,  but  of  resumption.  This  pre- 
tension is  simply  absurd.  The  word  was, 
we  believe,  applied  to  the  colony  when  it 
alone  was  inhabited  by  white  men;  but 
it  has  now  been  accepted  finally  as  the 
descriptive  name  of  the  continent,  and  its 
adoption  for  a  mere  section  would  intro- 
duce endless  confusion,  not  only  in  post- 
offices  and  children's  geographies,  but  on 
the  exchanges  of  the  world.  An  Austra- 
lian loan  is  not  a  loan  guaranteed  by  New 
South  Wales.  Naples  might  as  well  call 
itself  Italy,  or  Greece,  as  the  oldest  civil- 
ized country  in  our  quarter  of  the  world, 
arrogate  to  itself  the  name  of  Europe. 
The  colony  may  call  itself  East  Australia 
it  it  likes,  and  would  perhaps  be  wise  in 
doing  so,  for  the  name,  though  too  preten- 
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gives  more  varied  and  more  definite  infor- 
mation than  may  delight  the  possessor  of 
a  plate  with  a  golden  anchor  or  a  violet 
crown.  Five  marks  will  generally  be 
found,  to  fix  a  date  and  account  for  a 
price.  They  are  the  standard — the  lion 
passant  or  a  crown  and  the  figures  i8; 
the  hall-mark,  which  varies  according  to 
the  town.  (London  has  a  leopard's  head, 
York  five  lions  on  a  cross,  Exeter  a  castle 
with  three  towers,  Sheffield  a  crown,  Bir- 
mingham an  anchor,  Chester  a  sword  be- 
tween three  wheat-sheaves.)    Then  there 
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is  the  duty-mark,  which  is  the  head  111 
profile  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  the  date- 
mark,  which  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet; 
and,  lastly,  the  maker's  mark  —  generally 
the  initial  letters  of  his  name.  Informa- 
tion could  scarcely  be  more  complete  or 
more  precise.  But  fraud  is  sometimes 
practised  with  these  very  marks.  Punched 
out  of  a  genuine  piece  of  plate  of  small 
value,  they  are  dexterously  worked  into 
an  *Mmportant"  piece  of  modern  imita- 
tion. 


Oil  Calming  a  Troubled  Sea.  —  That 
oil  proj>erly  used,  as  has  been  frequently  urged 
in  this  journal,  has  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
troubled  waters  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  experi- 
ment is  not  brought  into  general  and  regular 
practice,  and  that  every  sea-^oing  ship  is  not 
provided  with  a  quantity  of  oil,  and  the  proper 
apparatus  to  employ  it,  as  a  sea-calmer,  if  not 
a  tempest-stiller.      Its  singular  efficacy  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  English 
seamen  in  English  ships  and  ooats,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  mid  that  the  same  practice  has 
been  tried  in  America  with  marked  success. 
From  a  private  letter,  dated  at  Truxillo,  in 
October,  1886,  from  a  passenger  on  board  a 
large    trading  steamer  plying    between  that 
place  and  New  Orleans,  we  learn  that  the  ves- 
sel encountered  a  terrible  hurricane  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  early  in  that  month,  when  the 
ship  was  disabled  and  became  unmanageable, 
ana  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  dangerous 
position,   and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  which  ever  and  anon  broke  over  her. 
The  captain,  having  tried  almost  every  expe- 
dient to  keep  the  snip's  head  up  without  suc- 
cess, determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  oil 
experiment.     We  give  the  result  in  the  writer's 
own  words:  **The  captain  now  put  four  oil- 
bags  on  the  windward  side  of  the  ship,  when 
the  oil  acted  like  magic.     The  sea  became 
smooth  for  at  least  twenty-five  yards  in  that 
direction,  and  not  a  sea  broke  over  her,  while 
ahead  and  astern  and  to  leeward,  the  ocean 
was  in  a  wild  rase,  and  the  howling  of  the 
winds  drowned  all  other  sounds.**    Here  was 
an  extraordinary  escape  from  immediate  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  remedy  was  apparently  repeated 
or  continued,  for  the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  ship  lay  for  thirty  hours  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  free  from  the  danger  of  broken  water, 
and  protected  by  the  application  of  the  oil, 
until,  at  the  ena  of  that  time,  the  hurricane 
passed  away,  and  the  ship  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage  uninjured.     Now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 


efficacy  of  the  oil,  the  ship  in  her  helpless 
condition  must  have  succumbed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  hurricane,  and  probably  all  on 
board  would  have  perished.  Could  not  the 
Board  of  Trade  be  urged  to  lay  down  some 
rule  making  it  incumbent  on  all  sea-going 
ships  to  be  provided  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  oil  for  use  in  case  of  need  ? 

Chambers*  Journal. 


Poisonous  Colors.  —  The  use  of  poison- 
ous colors  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of 
food  or  confectionery  is  prohibited  in  Ger- 
many by  an  act  whicn  has  received  the  impe- 
rial assent  The  substances  indicated  are 
colors  and  color  preparations  containing  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  barium,  lead,  cadmium,  cop- 
per, quicksilver,  uranium,  zinc,  tin,  gamboge, 
coraline,  or  picric  acid.  The  covenngs  used 
for  holding  or  wrapping  articles  are  subject  to 
the  above  general  regulations ;  but  exceptions 
are  made  for  sulphate  of  barium,  colored 
baryta  lacquers  (free  from  carbonate  of  ba- 
rium), chrome  oxide,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
their  alloys  (when  used  as  metallic  colors), 
cinnabar,  oxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  tin  (when 
used  in  mosaic  gilding),  and  colors  burnt  into 
the  glass,  glaze,  or  enamel  of  receptacles,  as 
well  as  those  used  in  painting  the  outside  of 
packages,  etc.,  composed  of  impermeable 
substances.  The  prohibition  of  the  first- 
named  group  of  noxious  ingredients  extends 
(with  exceptions  generally  corresponding  with 
those  already  named)  to  cosmetic  prepara* 
tions,  or  dyes  used  for  the  skin,  hair,  or 
mouth,  as  well  as  to  toys,  picture-books, 
flowerpot-frames,  etc  Special  restrictions 
against  the  use  of  arsenic  are  made  with  re- 
gard to  printing  and  lithographic  work,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  wall-paper,  carpets, 
furniture-stuffs,  paints,  etc. ;  a  small  maxi- 
mum quantity  being  permitted  in  textile  arti- 
cles. EogUdi  Ucdiaakb 
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CiESAR   BORGIA. 


with  three  previously  unknown  docu- 
ments :  the  original  letter  which  the  fif- 
teen-year-old prelate  writes  to  the  town 
council  to  announce  his  appointment ;  that 
by  which  his  father,  the  vice-chancellor, 
supports  the  bull  of  Innocent  XII.;  and 
finally,  Caesar's  notification  to  the  above- 
mentioned  council  of  his  choice  of  Don 
Martin  de  Zapata,  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Toledo,  as  his  deputy  and  administrator. 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  his  father,  having  been 
elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
VI.  on  the  nth  of  August,  1492,  twenty 
days  later  his  son  was  made  Cardinal  of 
Valencia.  After  spending  some  time  in 
retirement  in  Spoleto,  while  the  marriage 
between  his  sister  Lucrezia  and  Giovanni 
Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  was  being  nego- 
tiated, the  young  cardinal  appeared  at 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1493, 
and  immediately  on  his  arrival  his  father 
granted  him  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  we  find 
him  the  second  personage  in  the  State. 
His  father  had  set  up  an  establishment 
for  him  in  the  Transtevere,  where  he  had 
his  intimates,  his  flatterers,  and  his  little 
court ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  knew  the 
violent  affection  (svisceratissimo  amore^ 
says  Paolo  Giovio)  which  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  bore  to  his  children,  came  to  pay 
their  homage  to  Caesar,  as  a  means  of  in- 
gratiating themselves  with  his  father.  G. 
A.  Boccacio,  Bishop  of  Modena,  envoy  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  on  leaving  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1 493*  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  Ercole  d*  Este  :  — 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  Caesar  at  his 
own  house  in  the  Transtevere;  he  was  just 
going  out  hunting,  and  wore  an  absolutely 
uncanonical  costume ;  he  was  dressed  in  silk, 
with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  just  a  little 
circle  on  his  head  to  remind  one  of  the  ton- 
sured priest.  We  pursued  our  course  together 
on  horseback,  conversing  by  the  way.  I  am 
one  of  the  most  intimate  among  those  who 
visit  him.  He  is  of  great  talents,  of  superior 
intellect,  and  a  charming  disposition;  his 
manners  are  those  of  the  son  of  a  potentate, 
his  temper  is  even  and  cheerful,  he  is  full  of 
mirth.  He  possesses  singular  modesty,  and 
his  attitude  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  good  qualities.    The  Archbishop 


of  Valencia  has  never  had  any  inclination  for 
the  priesthood,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  benefice  brings  him  in  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  ducats. 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  "modesty" 
has  changed  its  meaning  since  the  fif- 
teenth century.  However  that  may  be, 
Caesar  has  become  a  State  within  the 
State ;  he  corresponds  with  princes,  with 
the  house  of  Este  and  the  Medici ;  he 
distributes  his  favors  and  is  forming  a 
party.  As  a  cardinal-deacon  he  had  up 
to  this  time  received  only  the  lesser  or- 
ders ;  he  now  took  his  place  in  the  Con- 
sistory after  an  inquiry  into  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth. 

The  element  of  vice  will  be  eliminated 
[writes  the  same  ambassador]  —  he  will  be 
legitimate  because  he  was  born  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  mother's  husband;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  —  the  husband  was  alive,  he  was 
on  the  spot,  unless  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
town  or  running  hither  or  thither  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  office  he  held  in  the  domains  of 
the  Church. 

The  ecclesiastical  rules  were  not  made 
for  Caesar,  nor  had  he  any  idea  of  con- 
forming to  them.  We  find  him,  dressed 
a  la  Franqaise  {more  Gallico)^  going  out 
hunting  with  his  sword  at  his  side.  The 
day  will  even  come  when  (to  the  scandal 
of  some)  he  will  put  on  the  Oriental  caftan 
and  turban  to  accompany  Djem  or  Zizim, 
the  brother  of  the  sultan  of  Constantinople 
and  the  hostage  of  the  Vatican.  His  lib- 
erality was  already  great  —  he  scattered 
gold  with  an  open  hand ;  and  his  father, 
whose  one  idea  was  to  make  him  and 
Lucrezia  powerful,  began  to  have  some 
fears  regarding  his  prodigality.  He  was 
rich,  too,  richer  than  the  ambassador  says, 
for  he  had  of  his  own,  besides  his  bene- 
fice, the  churches  of  Castres  and  those  of 
Perpignan,  and  thirty  thousand  ducats  a 
year  from  the  Church  of  San  Micbele  at 
Arezzo  alone. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1493,  Alex- 
ander VI.  proceeded  in  great  state  to 
Orvieto  to  reorganize  the  territory,  to 
which  he  was  to  add  Bagnorea,  Monte- 
fiascone,  Bolsena,  Acquapendente,  and  the 
villages  of  the  Val  di  Lago.  The  young 
Borgia  was  to  be  perpetual  governor  and 
protector  of  Orvieto,  with   the    title  of 


THE  CARDINAL  OF  VALENCIA. 


legate  a  latere.  But  this  was  not  a  large 
enough  stage  for  him;  Italy  was  soon 
to  become  the  field  of  battle  where  the 
quarrels  of  Europe  were  fought  out.  In 
November,  1494,  Charles  VIII.,  king  of 
France,  entered  Florence,  determined  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  house  of  France 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  January, 
1495,  he  had  passed  the  gates  of  Rome. 
Csesar^s  turn  was  now  coming ;  he  would 
seen  be  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  would  accompany  his  staff  the 
day  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

Our  said  Holy  Father  is  content  [says  the 
treaty  of  alliance]  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  of 
Valencia  should  go  with  the  king  to  bear  him 
company,  with  fitting  and  honorable  state,  as 
b  customary  to  him.  And  the  king,  for  the 
honor  of  our  said  Holy  Father,  shall  receive 
him  honorably  and  treat  him  graciously,  as 
belongs  to  his  condition  and  dignity.  And 
the  said  Lord  Cardinal  shall  remain  with  the 
king  for  the  space  of  four  months,  more  or 
less. 

The  first  day  on  which  he  suffered  this 
constraint,  the  personality  of  the  young 
cardinal  shows  itself;  he  was  soon  to  dis- 
play his  daring,  his  craft,  and  his  power 
of  dissimulation,  without  caring  for  the 
perils  he  might  bring  upon  the  head  of  the 
pope. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1495,  Charles 
VIII.  had  left  Rome  to  proceed  to  Na- 
ples, Caesar  riding  on  his  right  hand.  For 
the  first  stage  they  lay  at  Marino,  the  sec- 
ond at  Velletri.  At  the  latter  place  the 
hostage  of  the  Vatican  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  lodging  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  then  retired,  in  his  turn, 
to  his  own  quarters  ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  having  put  on  the  dress  of  a 
groom,  he  passed  through  the  town  on 
foot,  and  met  the  chancellor  of  the  Po- 
destk  of  Velletri,  who  was  awaiting  him 
with  a  horse  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
walls,  and  returned  towards  Rome  at  full 
speed.  He  refrained  from  presenting 
himself  at  the  Vatican  for  fear  of  compro- 
mising his  Holiness,  and  sought  shelter 
with  Antonio  Flores,  auditor  of  the  Rota. 
In  the  morning  the  alarm  was  given  in  the 
royal  camp,  the  cardinal  of  Valencia  was 
searched  for  high  and  low  and  his  servants 
examined.    Out  of  the  long  train  of  sev- 
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enteen  wagons,  with  their  drapery  em- 
broidered with  his  arms,  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  all  the  baggage,  plate, 
and  riches  of  all  kinds  with  which  they 
were  so  ostentatiously  loaded  at  the  time 
of  leaving  Rome,  fifteen  still  remained 
intact,  which  were  discovered  on  exami- 
nation to  be  simply  filled  with  hay.  The 
two  other  fourgons^  which  did  actually 
carry  his  treasure,  had  turned  aside  on  the 
pretext  of  the  breaking  of  an  axle,  and 
had  returned  to  Rome,  —  an  indubitable 
proof  that  his  flight  was  premeditated. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  Charles 
VIII.,   having  made   himself   master   of 
Naples,  entered  Rome  a  second  time,  re- 
solved   to  punish   the  treachery  of    his 
hostage  and  to  obtain  the  investiture  of 
the   kingdom  of  Naples,  which    he  had 
conquered;  but  Alexander  VI. and  Cxsar 
had  fled  to  Orvieto,  and  had  organized  a 
league  against    the    French,  who  there- 
fore retreated  towards   the  north.    This 
is  the  first  trait  we  observe  of  the  char- 
acter  of  this    wily  personage,  impatient 
of  every  yoke,  who  holds  his  own  against 
all,  even    against    the    king    of   France. 
Alexander   recognized    in   him   his    true 
son  ;    compromised  as   he  might  be  by 
Caesar,  he  admired  him  and  treated  him 
with  unbounded  indulgence.     Initiated  as 
he  now  was  into  vast  political  schemes  and 
intrigues  of  all  kinds,  the  confidant  of  his 
father,  whose  project  was  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Roman  barons,  the  Orsini, 
the  Colonnas,  the  Gaetani,  who  held  the 
Vatican  in  check  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
and  in  Rome  itself,  and  whose  possessions 
were   enormous,  their   retainers    too  nu- 
merous and  their  forces  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  Holy  See,  what  part  could 
an  ecclesiastic  take  in  the  struggle  which 
was  about  to  commence  against  feudal 
authority,  to  be  completed  at  a  later  period 
by  the  reconstitution  of  the  whole  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  —  the  prodigious  aim 
of  a  monstrous  reign  ?    Caesar^s  part  could 
only  be,  at  the  most,  that  which  the  spirit 
of   intrigue  and  skilful  diplomacy  would 
assign  to  a  prince  of  the  Church  whose 
place  was  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne 
of  St.   Peter.     The    young  cardinal   felt 
himself  hemmed  in,  without  liberty  of  ac- 
tion.     Everything  in   him  displays    his 
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unbounded  ambition,  his  impatience  of 
subjection,  his  hunger  for  supremacy. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  constant 
claims  of  precedence.  He  abstained  from 
appearing  anywhere  where  he  would  not 
hold  the  first  place.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  refused  audience  to  ambassadors;  he 
attached  an  excessive  value  to  his  person, 
and  concealed  himself  from  all  eyes,  never 
going  to  a  church  in  an  official  procession 
where  his  personality  would  be  lost,  and 
if  he  ever  did  show  himself  to  the  mob, 
having  carefully  prearranged  his  effect, 
with  the  intention  of  awing  the  masses 
by  the  ostentation  of  a  prodigious  reti- 
nue. There  was  as  yet  no  special  act 
which  held  up  the  son  of  Alexander  to 
the  public  admiration,  and  he  had  certainly 
given  no  proof  of  any  real  superiority ;  but 
yet  the  moment  he  appeared  in  public, 
the  people  were  on  the  alert ;  they  fore- 
saw the  high  destiny  of  Caesar,  and  it  was 
an  open  secret  that,  having  been  destined 
for  the  Church  against  his  will,  the  young 
cardinal  was  determined  to  correct  the 
errors  of  fortune  which  had  thus  con- 
demned him  to  inaction. 

The  occasion  was  soon  to  present  itself. 
With  the  increased  liberty  of  action  which 
followed  the  departure  of  Charles  VIII. 
for  France,  the  pope  was  preparing  to 
commence  his  campaign  against  the  Ro- 
man barons.  He  had  already  engaged  as 
condottiere  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  I/rbino, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  some 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Ve- 
netians ;  but  beside  the  acting  chief,  he 
required  for  the  pontifical  troops  a  cap- 
tain-general devoted  to  his  interests.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  recall  from  Valen- 
cia his  eldest  son,  Giovanni,  Duke  of 
Gandia,  who  had  married  Donna  Maria 
Henriquez,  daughter  of  the  Viscount  of 
Leon  and  of  Donna  Maria  de  Luna,  niece 
of  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  It  is  the  pon- 
tifical usage ;  Gandia  represents  the 
prince-nephew,  the  first  personage  in  the 
state  after  the  pope.  We  know  also  that 
the  dominating  passion  of  Alexander  VI. 
was  the  immoderate  love  he  bore  to  his 
children;  to  find  a  throne  for  each  of 
them  was  the  task  that  preoccupied  every 
hour  with  him.  All  those  who  observed 
him  have  pointed  out  this  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

In  order  to  define  clearly  the  position 
which  he  intended  to  confer  on  his  eldest 
son,  he  received  him  with  great  pomp  at 
the  head  of  all  his  court  at  the  Porta 
Pratese  on  the  loth  of  August,  1496. 
Csesar  had  taken  his  place  as  cardinal  on 
the  pontiff^s  right,  Giovanni  was  on  his 


left,  and  the  procession  returned  to  the 
Vatican  after  traversing  the  whole  city. 
The  Roman  people,  who  have  always 
loved  shows  and  processions,  admired  tne 
noble  carriage  and  sympathetic  counte- 
nance of  the  young  prince,  whose  modest 
and  simple  bearing  was  contrasted  with 
the  arrogance  of  Csesar.  After  three 
years*  absence,  Gandia  had  come  back  to 
find  his  brother  and  his  sister  Lucrezia 
become  verv  great  personages^  and  high 
in  favor  with  their  father.  He  would  soon 
have  no  cause  to  envy  them.  The  day 
after  his  entry  into  Rome,  he  was  made 
rector  of  Viterbo  and  of  all  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church,  in  the  place  of  Alessandro 
Farnese;  two  months  later  he  received 
the  baton  of  gonfaloniere  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  beretta  of  captain -general  of  the 
troops  of  the  Church.  At  the  close  of  his 
first  campaign  he  was  to  receive  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
which  gave  him  a  prospective  title  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  On  that  day  must  have 
arisen  in  the  brain  of  Caesar  the  terrible 
thoughts  which  continually  haunted  him, 
and  the  scheme  which  was  evolved  from 
them.  The  brilliant  armor  of  the  captain- 
general  of  the  Church  which  his  brother 
wore  would  have  sat  more  easily  upon  him 
than  the  red  cardinal's  robe  which  his 
father  had  thrown  upon  his  shoulders ;  in 
the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  Caesar's 
greater  energy  and  stronger  will,  as  well 
as  his  freedom  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples, would  have  enabled  him  to  play  his 
part  in  the  great  drama  which  was  pre- 
paring, better  than  his  brother.  The  his- 
torians of  the  eighteenth  century,  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  pamphlets  against 
the  Borgias,  published  by  their  implaca- 
ble enemies  the  Neapolitans,  tell  us  that 
when  the  pope  had  made  his  son  duke  of 
Benevento  after  his  return  from  the  cam- 
paign against  the  barons,  another  obvious 
cause  of  jealousy  existed,  which  was  to 
make  the  two  brothers  irreconcilable  ri- 
vals ;  for  both,  they  say,  were  the  lovers 
of  their  own  sister  Lucrezia.  This  was 
one  of  those  assertions,  unsupported  by 
proofs,  and  whose  real  origin  is  weU 
known,  which  helped  to  give  the  future 
duchess  of  Ferrara  the  frightful  reputa- 
tion against  which  the  famous  German 
historian  Gregorovius  felt  it  his  duty,  not 
to  protest,  but  simply  to  state  one  argu- 
ment which  is  of  considerable  weieht. 
Her  nineteen  years  of  tried  fidelity  to  her 
last  husband,  Alfonso  d'  £ste,  at  a  time 
when  Lucrezia  was  still  young  and  beauti- 
ful, must  indeed  make  us  incredulous  of 
so  horrible   a   depravity   in  the   pope*8 
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daughter  when  she  was  hardly  sixteen. 
Setting  Lucrezia  aside,  however,  we  find 
at  this  period  at  the  Vatican,  not  a  sister 
of  Caesar  and  Gandia,  but  a  sister-in-law, 
Donna  Sancha  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  Don 
Gioffre,  Prince  of  Squillace,  daughter  of 
the  brother  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
sister  of  Alfonso  de  Bisceglie,  afterwards 
the  second  husband  of  Lucrezia.  The 
shameless  conduct  of  this  princess  is  de- 
clared by  history.  Sancha's  behavior 
shocked  Alexander  himself,  who  banished 
her,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ambassador  of  Ferrara,  and 
that  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
Alexander  VI.,  both  of  whom  represent 
her  as  having  shared  her  favors  between 
her  two  brothers-in-law  at  the  same  time.* 
However  this  may  be,  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  being  dead,  and  Caesar  Borgia 
having  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
pontinat  the  coronation  of  Frederick  of 
Aragon,  it  was  decided  that  the  two  broth- 
ers should  go  to  Naples  together  in  June, 
1497  —  the  one  to  discharge  his  high  mis- 
sion, the  other  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  new  king  the  investiture  of  his 
duchy  of  Benevento.  Everything  was 
ready  for  their  departure,  when  their 
mother,  Vanozza,  desired  to  gather  her 
children  around  her  one  last  time,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  and  invited  them  to  a 
banquet  at  her  residence  near  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli.  After  the  banquet,  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  did  not  return  to  the  Vatican. 
After  three  days  of  mortal  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  pope,  and  incessant  researches 
by  the  governor  of  Rome,  the  latter  hav- 
ing requisitioned  three  hundred  fishermen 
to  drag  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  —  the  tomb 
of  so  many  unknown  victims  —  his  men 
brought  up  in  their  nets  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  duke,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
wearing  all  his  jewels  and  his  weapons, 
and  pierced  by  nine  wounds.f 

*  The  intimacy  of  Donna  Sancha  with  Carsar  is 
attested  by  the  "Diarium"  of  Burckardt,  the  impas- 
sible certmoHure  who  sees  everything  and  knows  every- 
thinj^ —  '*  quam  ipse  cojpioscebat  carnaliter  '*  (Diarium, 
Tol.  ni  ,  Thaasne*s  edition).  Sanuto  in  his  **Diarii'* 
thus  confirms  the  j;eneral  rumor :  *'  Et  ut  intellexi,  ja 
mohi  mesi  questo  cardinal  Valenza  usava  con  la  cog- 
nata*' (col.  792)  Machiavelli  has  accused  Lucrezia; 
but  Lorenzo  Pigna,  the  envoy  of  Ferrara,  better  in- 
formed, gives  the  name  of  Donna  Sancha.  A  number 
of  ambassadors  have  also  reported  this  connection. 
The  accusation  of  incest  against  Lucrezia  has  its' origin 
in  a  declaration  of  her  divorced  husband,  Giovanni, 
lord  of  Pesaro,  and  a 'pamphlet  of  the  time,  which  has 
become  famous  under  the  title  of  the  **  Letter  to  Paolo 
Savelli,"  which  is  of  Neapolitan  origin,  and  remains 
the  principal  accusatory  document,  the  formal  indict- 
ment, in  which  some  details  may  be  disputed,  but  the 
main  points  are  irrefutable. 

t  We  may  here  quote  a  grimly  concise  document 
which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  history  —  the  note  in  the 
papal  register  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  fishermen  who 


Appalled  by  this  intelligence,  Alexan- 
der VI.  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments 
and  refused  to  see  any  one.  The  vigor- 
ous old  man  sobbed  like  a  woman,  and 
gave  way  alternately  to  the  most  pathetic 
expressions  of  griet  and  the  most  terrible 
imprecations.  He  must  have  the  murder- 
er ;  he  is  already  inventing  novel  tortures 
for  him.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  June  that 
Gandia  was  slain  ;  up  to  the  i8th  Alexan- 
der refused  to  take  any  nourishment,  and 
only  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  sup- 
plications of  the  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  who 
adjured  him  through  the  closed  door  not 
to  let  himself  die  of  starvation.  The  jo- 
vial, cynical,  luxurious  debauchee  seemed 
suddenly  converted.  He  appeared  before 
the  Consistory,  and  in  face  of  the  whole 
Sacred  College  humbled  himself,  beat  his 
breast,  and  accused  himself  of  having  been 
a  cause  of  scandal,  and  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  Vati- 
can. Meanwhile  an  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot.  The  young  princes  Giovanni,  Cae- 
sar, and  Gioffre,  the  youngest  brother, 
with  his  wife  Donna  Sancha,  and  another 
Borgia  —  the  Cardinal  of  Monreal  —  had 
been  present  at  the  farewell  banquet  given 
by  Vanozza.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
Caesar  and  Gandia  had  left  together  —  one 
mounted  on  a  mule,  the  other  on  his  horse 
—  and  had  taken  the  road  to  St.  Peter's. 
In  front  of  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Sforza, 
Gandia  had  taken  leave  of  Csesar  and  dis- 
appeared down  a  narrow  street,  while  the 
Cardinal  of  Valencia  continued  his  way 
towards  the  basilica.  Since  the  moment 
when  he  parted  from  his  brother,  no  one 
had  seen  the  Duke  of  Gandia  again. 

On  the  third  day  his  body  was  brought 
back  in  a  boat  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
after  it  had  been  stripped,  and  purified, 
and  finally  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  cap- 
tain-general, and  was  carried  to  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  the  Borgias'  parish,  with  the 
face  uncovered,  by  the  light  of  two  hun- 
dred torches.  His  Spanish  retainers  fol- 
lowed the  procession  with  drawn  swords, 
swearing,  with  many  imprecations,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  duke.  Mean- 
time the  governor  of  Rome  had  exerted 
himself  to  discover  the  criminal,  and  one 
of  the  Tiber  boatmen  had  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  maojistrate.  On  Wednes- 
day night  he  was  lying  in  his  boat  waiting 
for  the  dawn,  when  he  saw  two  men  on 
foot  coming  down  the  lane  by  the  side  of 

found  the  body:  **  Per  uno  manda  de  (Jya  m  de- Jlugno 
ducati  dieci  conti  a  Battistino  de  Taglia  e  eompagni 
perch^  anno  ritrovato  lo  Ducha  de  Candia."  We  owe 
this  dbcument  to  Signor  Bertolotti,  keeper  of  the  ar< 
chives  at  Mantua. 
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the  Church  of  San  Geronimo,  advancing 
with  precaution  like  scouts.  After  a  time 
they  disappeared,  and  then  returned,  after 
having  signed  to  a  group  of  people,  hidden 
in  the  lane,  to  advance.  A  horseman  ap- 
peared first,  carrying  behind  him  a  corpse, 
whose  head  and  arms  hung  down  and 
struck  aeainst  the  horse  as  it  moved.  Two 
men  followed  on  foot,  and  all  three  came 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  There 
the  horseman  turned  his  horse^s  tail  to 
the  stream,  and  his  two  followers  took  the 
body,  one  by  the  arms  and  the  other  by 
the  legs  ;  they  swung  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  it  out  into  the  river.  When 
this  was  done  the  horseman  asked  if  all 
was  well,  and  being  answered  in  the  afHr- 
mative,  turned  round  towards  the  river; 
and  as  the  victim^s  cloak  reappeared  on 
the  surface,  he  said  a  few  words  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  companions,  who  threw  stones 
at  it  till  the  body  had  disappeared.  The 
unknown  then  turned  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo. 

All  Rome  was  roused  to  excitement,  for 
Gandia  had  been  loved  by  all.  The  dif- 
ferent parties  accused  each  other  of  the 
deed.  First  the  Orsini  were  suspected, 
then  Arcanio  Sforza,  and  some  arrests 
were  made ;  but  the  accused  were  interro- 
gated in  a  half-hearted  way,  for  little  by 
little  the  people  began  to  whisper  the 
name  of  Caesar,  though  no  one  yet  dared 
to  name  it  aloud.  Nine  days  after  the 
murder,  Alexander  declared  that  he  sus- 
pected some  persons  of  high  position. 

His  Holiness  [says  a  despatch  of  the  Flor- 
entine envoy  to  the  Signoria]  appears  always 
absorbed  in  his  search  for  the  murderer ;  but 
this  morning  some  trustworthy  persons  in- 
formed me  that  he  now  has  sufficient  evidence, 
and  that  he  will  confine  himself  to  dissimula- 
tion to  see  whether  he  can,  by  his  apparent 
indifference,  quiet  the  fears  of  the  criminals, 
and  thus  be  able  to  detect  them  more  easily. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  persons 
of  the  highest  position. 

Twelve  days  later  the  truth  begins  to 
show  more  more  clearly.  "  It  is  said  that 
the  pope  knows  all,  but  that,  for  reasons  I 
have  already  given,  he  will  conceal  his 
knowledge.  Some  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve it;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  his 
Holiness  is  taking  no  further  steps;  and 
all  those  around  him  hold  the  same  opin- 
ion —  he  must  know  the  truth ."  It  is  from 
external  sources  that  the  direct  and  for- 
mal accusation  comes,  for  the  same  night 
the  ambassadors,  writing  to  the  princes 
whom  they  represent,  give  the  name  of 
the  actual  murderer. 

Once  their  despatches  in  the  various  col- 


lections of  Italian  State  papers  have  been 
deciphered,  no  doubt  remains.  Brace!, 
the  Florentine  envoy,  hesitates  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  He  who  has  done  the  deed  lacks 
neither  talent  nor  courage,  and,  every 
way,  must  be  recognized  as  a  past-master. 
Soon,  however,  he  hesitates  no  longer, 
though  he  still  employs  a  periphrasis.  As 
for  Pigna,  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  he  writes  the  name  of  the  young 
Borgia  in  so  many  words. 

Caesar  remained  impassible.  He  was 
about  to  start  on  his  mission,  but  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  suspended.  He 
had  tried  several  times  in  vain  to  see  the 
pontiff,  but  from  the  14th  of  June  to  the 
22nd  of  July  the  latter  remained  in  seclu- 
sion. Meanwhile  Naples  was  expecting 
its  legate,  and  he  set  out  at  last  accom* 
panied  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  pontifical  chapel;  and  on  the  ist  of 
August,  1497,  the  last  king  of  the  Araeo- 
nian  dynasty,  as  he  was  destined  to  be, 
received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Valencia.  On  the  4th  of  Sep 
tember,  Caesar  Borgia  re-entered  Rome  m 
great  state.  Escorted  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  cardinals,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  pope 
awaited  him.  The  anxiety  was  unspeak- 
able ;  all  the  princes  of  the  Church  who 
knew  the  secret  of  the  sanguinary  mys- 
tery, and  the  ambassadors  who  had  de- 
nounced the  murderer  to  their  masters, 
vied  with  each  other  in  watching  the  scar- 
let-robed Cain  advancing  towards  the  old 
man  whose  heart  he  had  broken.  The 
cardinal  made  a  haughty  inclination  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  nis  father,  with  his  • 
heart  still  bleeding  from  the  murder  of 
Gandia,  opened  his  arms  in  silence  and 
coldly  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  Then 
he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  descended 
from  the  throne  without  saying  a  word  to 
his  son.  **  Solo  lo  baccio,"  says  Sanudo. 
"  Non  dixit  verbum  papae  Valentinus,  nee 
papa  sibi,  sed  eo  dcosculato  descendit  de 
solio,"  says  the  "  Diarium  "  of  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  court 

A  strange  nature  that  of  Alexander  VI. ! 
In  him  the  appetites  of  life,  and  the  desire 
to  raise  his  children  still  higher  and 
higher,  are  the  dominant  influences.  "  His 
cares  and  anxieties  do  not  last  beyond 
a  single  night ;  he  is  not  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  has  no  thought  except  for  his 
own  interests.  His  real  ambition  is  to 
make  his  children  great ;  he  cares  for  noth- 
ing else.    Nl  d'altro  ha  cura,'^ »    Barely 


*  NarratiTO  of  the  Venetian  ambaasador,  Paolo  Ca> 
pello. 
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a  few  months  had  passed  when  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  Gandia;  he  had  done 
more  than  forgive  his  son,  he  had  made 
himself  his  accomplice.  He  recoenized 
in  him  an  indomitable  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  a  dogged  resolution,  joined  to  an 
immeasurable  ambition,  which  he  intended 
to  employ  for  the  realization  of  his  plans. 
The  two  were  to  make  together  for  the 
same  goal,  the  indefinite  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Borgias.  To  reach  this  goal 
all  manner  of  means  would  be  employed 
—  deceit,  fraud,  perjury,  and  even  murder. 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  four  years  younger 
than  her  brother  Caesar,  had  married,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro,  a  cadet  of  the  great  family  of 
the  dukes  of  Milan,  but  having  little  in- 
fluence with  them,  and  confined  to  his 
little  lordship.  Such  an  alliance  was  of 
no  value  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  struggles 
against  the  barons,  and  the  still  graver 
events  which  were  preparing.  Lucrezia, 
voung,  beautiful,  and  rich,  whom  the  pope 
nad  appointed  regent  on  two  different  oc- 
casions, was  to  oecome  a  docile  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Borgias.  Torn 
by  violent  hands  from  the  couch  of  her 
husband,  to  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a 
second,  doomed  to  die  in  his  turn  should 
the  course  of  events  make  the  support 
of  their  new  ally  valueless — she  who 
brought  misfortune  to  all  who  came  near 
her  would  take  her  place,  by  a  third  mar- 
riage, while  still  young  and  beautiful,  on  a 
new  throne  with  a  more  solid  base,  that  of 
Ferrara. 

The  Borgias  do  not  kill  for  the  sake  of 
killing;  they  aim  at  an  end,  and  if  they 
can  reach  it  without  shedding  blood,  they 
have  patience.  They  demanded  from  Lu- 
crezia's  young  husband  a  renunciation  of 
his  marriage,  cased  on  an  avowal  of  impo- 
tence. Giovanni  Sforza  refused.  Caesar, 
like  a  thoughtful  brother,  had  warned  his 
sister,  who  in  her  turn  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy to  her  husband.  The  latter,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  walk  to  San  Onofrio,  made 
his  way  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  find- 
ing a  norse  there  ready  saddled,  started 
off  at  full  speed,  and  rode  so  fast  to 
Pesaro  that  his  horse  fell  down  dead  of 
fatieue.  From  Pesaro  he  issued  a  protest 
to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  and  appealed 
to  his  cousin  of  Milan  ;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  victorious  in  the  struggle.  On  the 
2oth  December,  1497,  Lucrezia  was  no 
longer  his  wife  —  a  commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  two  cardinals,  having 
attested  the  impotence  of  the  husband  as 
admitted  by  himself;  and  six  months  to  a 
day  after  this  —  on  the  20th  of  June,  1498 


—  the  former  lady  of  Pesaro  was  united 
to  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglie,  and  nephew 
of  the  king  of  Naples  —  '*  the  handsomest 
young  man  ever  seen  at  Rome,"  says  the 
chronicler  Talini.  Lucrezia  was  only 
eighteen,  and  her  husband  hardly  seven- 
teen. She  conceived  a  real  passion  for 
Alfonso,  and  in  his  arms  forgot  Pesaro, 
who  thereupon  published  the  terrible  ac- 
cusation against  the  Borgias  which  still 
finds  its  echo  in  history,  accusing  them 
of  having  broken  the  ties  between  him 
and  Lucrezia  in  order  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  incestuous  favors  of  their  daughter 
and  sister.  Ten  months  later  the  second 
husband  was  alreadv  menaced,  and,  like 
his  predecessor,  fled  from  the  Vatican. 
**  He  has  left  his  wife  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,"  says  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, **and  she  does  nothing  but 
weep."  He  came  back,  however,  yielding 
to  the  supplications  of  his  wife,  and  the 
promises  of  her  father,  and  put  off  his 
guard  at  the  same  time  by  Cesar's  air  of 
indifference.  His  son,  too,  the  fruit  of  a 
passionate  love,  was  soon  to  be  born. 
But  his  security  was  short-lived,  for  his 
fate  had  been  determined.  One  evening 
as  he  was  coming  back  to  the  Vatican, 
masked  assassins  overwhelmed  him  with 
dagger-thrusts  on  the  very  steps  of  St, 
Peter's.  Wounded  in  the  head,  the  arm, 
and  the  thigh,  Alfonso  dragged  himself, 
all  bleeding,  to  the  apartments  of  Lucrezia, 
who  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  sight. 
He  received  the  last  absolution  and  was 
considered  as  dead  ;  but  the  attempt  had 
failed,  and  must  be  begun  over  again.  At 
first  Casar  denied  all  participation  in  the 
crime.  *'  I  did  not  strike  the  duke,"  he 
said  to  the  Venetian  ambassador;  "but  if 
I  had,  he  would  have  well  deserved  it." 
He  even  had  the  audacity  to  visit  the 
wounded  man,  who  was  expected  to  be 
soon  out  of  danger;  but  he  was  merely 
keeping  an  eye  on  his  victim,  for  as  he 
left  the  room  he  was  heard  to  mutter, 
'*  What  is  not  done  at  noon  can  be  done 
by  evening."  Meanwhile  Alfonso  was  re- 
covering, though  still  weak  and  helpless, 
and  Caesar  lost  all  patience.  On  the 
thirty-third  day  of  his  illness  he  came  and 
sat  by  his  brother-in-law's  bedside.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Lucrezia  and 
his  sister-in-law,  Donna  Sancha,  and  then 
called  in  his  creature  Micheletto  de  Co- 
rella ;  and  this  ruffian,  the  implacable 
executor  of  Borgia's  dark  schemes,  coldly 
and  silently  strangled  the  young  prince  in 
his  bed. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  new  mur- 
der?   What  had  happened?    Since   Lu- 
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crezia^s  last  marriage  the  face  of  affairs 
had  changed ;  the  pope  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  Consistory,  and  had  made  his 
proposal  for  the  secularization  of  his  son 
Cajsar,  who,  as  he  said,  "only  took  orders 
against  his  will  and  under  constraint.'* 
Caisar's  emancipation  was  certain,  for  the 
decision  of  the  Sacred  College  could  be 
counted  on.  In  fact,  the  pope  nad  actually 
anticipated  it,  and  had  already  made  pro- 
posals, on  his  son*s  part,  for  the  hand  of 
Carlotta  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  A  whole  vast  intrigue  was 
based  on  this  union  ;  but  the  king  refused 
to  marry  Carlotta  to  **  a  priest,  son  of  a 
priest."  The  Borgias  never  forgot  the 
affront;  the  king's  nephew,  Alfonso,  the 
husband  of  Lucrezia,  paid  for  the  refusal 
with  his  life,  and  Kine  Frederick  himself 
with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  king 
of  France,  Louis  XII.,  who  was  approach- 
ing the  pope  as  a  suitor,  in  face  of  this 
refusal,  which  concerned  him  too  (for  the 
proposal  had  been  made  through  him), 
took  upon  himself  to  give  the  Vatican  re- 
venge for  the  insult  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
He  had  need  of  Alexander's  assistance, 
and  could  not  do  without  him. 

After  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  VI 1 1., 
his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  sought  the 
hand  of  his  widow,  Anne  of  Brittanv,  who 
would  bring  him  as  her  dowry  the  oeauty 
which  had  attracted  him,  and  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  which  he  coveted.  But  he 
reauired  a  papal  dispensation  to  gain  his 
end,  on  account  of  the  close  ties  of  rela- 
tionship which  connected  him  with  Queen 
Anne.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
court  of  France.  Louis  XII.  was  to  take 
up  again  the  unsuccessful  scheme  of 
Charles  VIII.  —  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Milanese  territory;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  Vatican,  which  had 
alreadv  triumphed  over  the  Roman  barons 
and  destroyed  their  feudal  authority, 
would  bring  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
Church  all  the  lordships  of  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  which  had  obtained  their 
freedom.  To  gain  this  end  the  king  of 
France  would  Tend  the  Vatican  the  sup- 
port of  the  French  lances,  and  in  return, 
the  Vatican  was  to  clear  the  road  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  him,  and  grant  the 
necessary  dispensation  for  the  marriage ; 
while  by  a  secret  convention  the  kmg 
bound  himself  to  give  Caesar  Borgia  (fail- 
ing the  hand  of  Carlotta  of  Aragon)  the 
hand  of  another  royal  princess  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  France.  The  king  was 
also  to  convert  the  county  of  Valence  in 


Dauphin^  into  a  duchy  with  an  annual  in- 
come attached  to  it,  so  that  Csesar  Borgia^ 
Cardinal  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  might,  on 
re-entering  life  as  a  layman,  exchange  his 
title  of  prince  of  the  Church  for  that  of 
Duke  of  Valentinois.*  Csesar  was  to 
have  in  addition  the  collar  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael,  and  twenty  thousand 
livres  a  year  as  dowry ;  he  was  to  come  to 
France  to  consummate  the  marriage  and 
assist  the  king  in  all  his  projects,  and  for 
this  purpose  was  to  receive  a  thousand 
French  lances  to  employ  in  his  own  ser- 
vice. Should  the  king  recover  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  he  was  also  to  invest  Csesar 
with  the  county  of  Asti.  Everything  was 
ready.  Villeneuve,  the  ambassador  who 
carried  the  ducal  patent,  had  already  ar- 
rived at  Civitk  Vecchia;  the  consent  .of 
the  Sacred  College,  which  had  not  yet 
pronounced  upon  the  young  cardinaPs 
demand  of  secularization,  alone  was  want- 
ing. The  Consistory  had  assembled,  and 
was  about  to  give  its  decision.  But 
Spain,  in  the  mean  time,  had  penetrated 
the  secret  of  this  intrigue,  and  counted 
on  the  votes  of  the  cardinals  who  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to 
arrest  it,  for  she  foresaw  a  danger  to  Ara- 
goif,  Naples,  and  Castile  in  Csesar  Borgia 
becoming  a  layman  and  the  ally  of  France. 
The  Spanisn  ambassador,  Garcilaso, 
therefore  imposed  his  veto  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  But  here  Alexander 
VI.,  feeling  that  he  was  losing  ground, 
produced  a  triumphant  argument  —  "the 
private  life  of  the  Cardinal  of  V:  lencia  is 
a  subject  of  scandal,  and  his  secularization 
is  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul."  Besides 
this  there  was  another  unanswerable  argu- 
ment ;  by  renouncing  his  title,  Csesar  re- 
nounced his  benefices,  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand florins  of  gold  would  fsdl  in  a  grateful 
shower  on  the  cardinals  who  supported 
the  Holy  See.  This  was  the  finishing 
touch ;  the  vote  was  secured,  and  the 
French  ambassador  passed  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  gave  the  royal  letters  patent 
into  the  pope's  hands.  Next  spring  Csesar, 
as  a  prince  of  France  and  hysband  of 
Charlotte  d'Albret,  daughter  of  the  kin^ 
of  Navarre,  would  impale  the  lilies  of 
France  with  the  bull  gules  of  the  Borgias. 
The  end  was  attained  at  last ;  from  this 
time  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  plan  con- 
ceived by  the  two  Borgias,  and  to  pene- 
trate the  reasons  of  the  crimes  which 
Csesar  had  alone  committed,  or  was  to 
commit  later.  Not  one  of  his  deeds  re- 
sulted from  hasty  passion  or  spontaneous 

*  That  it,  the  coontry  roood  Valence.  —  TraneUtOf'f 
note. 
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aneer;  each  is  one  link  of  a  chain  in  a 
w^-defined  scheme.  Indeed  it  is  this 
element  of  premeditation  which  makes  the 
Duke  of  Valentinois  a  great  historical 
character,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  to 
leave  unfinished.  A  master  of  fence  from 
his  youth  upward,  he  announced  the  blows 
he  was  going  to  strike,  and  he  struck. 
He  had  sketched  out  the  programme  of 
his  brief  and  romantic  career,  and  he  car- 
ried it  out  up  to  the  day  of  his  father^s 
sudden  and  awful  death,  when  all  Italy 
made  common  cause  with  Spain  to  hunt 
down  the  baffled  adventurer,  to  capture 
him  by  treachery,  and  to  crush  him  as  the 
Bntbor  of  crime  and  disorder.  At  an  early 
age  the  pope^s  son  had  understood  that  he 
was  never  to  wear  the  tiara.  Yet  though 
thus  'condemned  to  the  second  place,  he 
aspired  to  tlie  first;  that  is  known  and 
admitted  —  even  he  himself  proclaimed  it, 
and  he  has  left  a  palpable  and  irrefutable 
proof  of  it  On  an  occasion  unparalleled 
in  the  life  of  a  prince  of  the  Church,  the 
day  his  father  had  deputed  him  to  crown 
King  Frederick  of  Naples,  he  had  en- 
graved on  the  sword  of  state  which  was  to 
Ee  carried  before  him,  as  the  emblem  of 
the  temporal  power,  the  great  deeds  of 
the  Roman  Csesar,  with  this  motto,  **  Cum 
NUMINE  CiCSARis  OMEN.*'  It  was  by  no 
accident  that  he  had  received  at  his  bap- 
tism the  name  of  a  conqueror  which  has 
become  in  course  of  time  the  actual  title 
borne  by  those  who  wield  the  supreme 
power;  to  him  it  seemed  a  fortunate  pre- 
sage. With  Csesar  as  his  patron,  —  under 
his  auspices,  —  he  threw  himself  into  life, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hero  to 
whom  his  thoughts  always  reverted.  He 
had  taken  for  his  motto,  "  Aut  Caesar  aut 
nihil."  Like  Caesar,  he  would  pass  the 
Rubicon  (not  figuratively,  but  in  reality,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops) ;  like  him,  he  would 
traverse  Rome  in  triumph  on  an  antique 
chariot,  clad  in  chlamys  and  breastplate, 
with  his  head  wreathed  with  green  laurel, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

We  have  seen  him  at  the  beginning 
confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the 
Church  ;  we  have  seen  him  break  out  of 
it  by  violence,  destroy  all  obstacles,  even 
at  the  price  of  horrible  crimes,  and  pick 
up  the  sword  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  the  captain-general 
of  the  Church.  From  a  general  he  will 
become  a  duke ;  once  duke,  he  must  be 
king,  —  "  Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil." 

The  Cardinal  of  Valencia  has  made  way 
for  the  Duke  of  Valentinois ;  we  shall  soon 
see  him  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  a  king- 
dom. Charles  Yriarte. 


From  Murray* s  Magazine. 
TIM*S  MEG. 


When  I  was  a  young  man  my  day's 
journeying  lay  between  a  certain  quiet 
lodging,  situated  where  the  Edgware  Road 
merges  into  the  country,  and  a  certain 
court  of  justice  where  it  was  my  duty  to 
report  cases  for  a  newspaper. 

I  always  walked  into  town,  and  always 
came  home  by  omnibus.  I  suppose  my 
habit  of  taking  notes  follows  me  out  of 
court,  for  I  never  read  on  my  journey,  but 
have  found  infinite  amusement,  and  some- 
times, I  confess,  pain  and  perplexity,  in 
watching  my  companions. 

Thus  watching,  it  happened  that  my  life 
drifted  against  another  life  on  the  over- 
crowded river  of  existence,  as  boats  drift 
against  one  another  with  the  tide,  and,  as 
boats  do,  we  floated  together,  side  by  side 
for  a  little  while ;  until  the  other,  frailer, 
and  more  in  the  rush  of  the  current  than 
mine,  went  down. 

It  is  a  simple  story,  but  I  am  strongly 
moved  to  tell  it,  so,  like  the  ancient  mar- 
iner, I  must  try,  if  only  for  my  importu- 
nity, to  make  you  listen  to  me. 

One  evening,  Just  as  my  omnibus  was 
starting  on  the  tamiliar  road  home,  a  girl 
got  in  and  sat  in  the  corner  by  the  door. 
She  might  be  fifteen,  not  more  ;  she  looked 
at  her  fellow-passengers  defiantly,  for 
there  was  an  instinctive  movement  away 
from  her.  She  was  aggressively  dirty; 
surely  there  was  a  week's  dirt  on  those 
rounded  cheeks,  through  which  the  rosy 
tinge  of  youth  and  health  shone  faintly. 
Her  chestnut  hair  was  gathered  into  a 
tangled  knot,  on  which  was  set  the  usual 
black  hat  with  flowers  of  the  English  low- 
est classes.  She  wore  a  grey  waterproof 
cloak  buttoned  over  a  bundle,  perhaps  of 
things  redeemed  from  pawn,  perhaps  of 
work  taken  home  from  some  slop-shop. 
Her  short  petticoats  showed  sturdy  feet  in 
country  boots,  and  on  her  dirty  childish 
finger  was  a  wedding  ring. 

She  sat  there,  a  social  pariah,  a  little 
fledging  from  the  wilds  which  had  strug- 
gled on  to  the  edge  of  respectability  s 
window-sill,  and  perched  there  trembling 
at  the  faces  that  peered  at  her  from  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.  One  felt  she 
would  never  get  any  farther;  there  was 
no  shelter  for  her,  and  presently  a  gust 
of  wind  would  whirl  her  away,  or  she 
would  be  tempted  by  some  daintv  in  her 
native  wilderness,  and  flutter  aown  in 
search  of  it  and  never  return. 

How  came  she  by  that  wedding  ring? 
Surely  the  solemn  circlet  was  rare  enough 
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in  the  court  where  was  her  home.  Had 
some  fair-faced  curate,  ardent  in  a  cru- 
sade against  vice,  persuaded  lier  to  "go 
to  Church  "  with  her  boy  husband,  per- 
haps, out  of  his  poverty,  forgiving  her  the 
fee  ?  Or  was  it  simple  vanity,  the  desire 
to  be  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  her  neigh- 
bors ?  or  simple  honesty,  the  relic  of 
some  country  home  whence  had  come 
those  rough-soled  ploughboy's  boots  ? 

Poor  child !  One  could  not  quite,  look- 
ing at  the  ringed  finger,  say  without  a 
sigh,  poor  wife  !  How  long  would  the 
ring  stay  there?  It  was  hardly  worth 
enough  to  pawn,  and  yet,  down  m  those 
courts  where  a  father's  trembling  fingers 
strip  off  a  baby's  shoes  to  pawn  them  for 
a  halfpenny,  even  a  brass  wedding  ring 
might  be  worth  something. 

Did  she  flatter  herself  that  for  that 
ring's  sake,  her  union  would  be  more  last- 
ing than  others  in  the  court  she  could  tell 
of7  or  did  she  look  forward  to  a  future 
time  when  she  would  use  the  right  it  gave 
her,  to  show  her  bruised  face  to  the  mag- 
istrate, and  ask  for  protection  against  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  bound  ? 

It  was  idle  wondering.  The  girl  sat 
there,  paid  for  her  seat,  —  I  marvelled 
that  she  should  possess  so  large  a  sum  as 
the  twopence  for  her  fare  —  and  her  fel- 
low-passengers scanned  her  curiously,  and 
edged  away  from  her. 

An  old  gentleman  sat  opposite  to  her, 
and,  fumbling  for  his  money,  he  dropped 
a  coin.  She  saw  it  shining  in  the  straw, 
and  leaning  eagerly  forward,  pointed  a 
small  straight  finger  where  it  lay. 

"  There  it  is  !  she  cried  in  a  childish 
voice,  and  was  going  to  stoop  and  pick  it 
up  for  the  owner,  when  some  instinct 
drew  her  back.  Her  neck  and  cheeks 
and  brow  flushed  crimson  through  their 
dirt,  and  she  sat  upright  in  her  place. 

What  made  her  blush  ?  Had  she  noted 
our  furtive  movement  away  from  her,  and 
fancied  that  we  should  doubt  her  honest 
motive  in  touching  the  money?  Some- 
thing of  this  was  written  in  her  face,  some 
recognition  of  the  gulf  that  parted  her 
from  what  wc  call  respectability,  and  she 
held  back  her  hand,  lest  we  should  resent 
her  touch  upon  the  coin.  But  there  was 
a  modest  dignity  in  her  simple  action,  an 
innocence  in  the  sudden  hot  flush  on  her 
face,  which  carried  rebuke  with  it,  and 
stirred  one's  heart  in  sympathy.  Just 
where  a  narrow  street  opened  from  the 
chief  thoroughfare,  she  stopped  the  omni- 
bus, gjathered  her  bundle  in  her  arms,  still 
holding  it  mysteriouslv  under  her  cloak, 
and  disappeared  into  aarkness. 


I  was  spurred  by  an  insane  desire  to 
jump  out  and  follow  her,  but  dominated 
by  a  conviction,  equally  insane,  that  this 
was  not  our  last  meeting. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  convictioa 
solidified,  and  became  a  fact. 

I  was  in  court  as  usual,  and  we  were 
trying  a  prisoner.  I  say  we  not  from 
conceit,  but  sympathy;  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  sit  there  day  by  day  without 
identifying  myself  with  one  or'  other  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  great  social  question 
argued  in  my  hearing.  Usually  I  trem- 
bled with  the  accused,  wondering  what  I 
should  have  been  with  his  surroundings; 
to-day  the  prisoner  was  a  mere  animal,  he 
repelled  sympathy  by  his  very  presence ; 
I  was,  for  once,  on  the  side  of  the  law. 

It  was  a  common  crime,  robbery  with 
violence.  Robbery,  in  the  person  of  two 
clever  rogues,  had  made  off  with  the 
booty ;  violence  had  been  taken,  and  was 
in  the  dock. 

As  he  stood  there,  facing  the  crowd 
doggedly,  shifting  his  position  with  any 
movement  among  the  fellow-creatures  who 
watched  him,  and  always  towards  the 
movement,  breathing  audibly  with  open, 
uncontrolled  mouth,  he  reminded  me  of  a 
young  bull  behind  a  fence,  suspicious,  sul- 
len, knowing  his  strength,  but  not  the 
weakness  of  the  barrier  that  holds  him. 
The  prisoner  was  young,  twenty  perhaps ; 
his  round  head  was  set  bluntly  on  his 
shoulders,  he  had  no  neck  to  speak  of,  — 
and  his  chest  and  arms  were  of  immense 
power.  His  ragged  shirt  showed  hairy, 
tufted  elbows  and  shaggy  wrists,  and  if 
his  body  spoke  a  terrible  nearness  to  his 
brute  ancestry,  the  eye  that  looked  at  us 
did  little  to  contradict  it. 

His  name  was  James  Bond. 

He  could  neither  read  nor  write;  he 
knew  no  trade  but  that  of  the  garrotter, 
and  it  appeared  he  had  been  engaged  as  a 
specialist  in  that  line  bv  the  men  who  had 
left  him  to  face  the  police  alone  when  dis- 
turbed at  their  work.  The  only  sign  he 
made  of  any  comprehension  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  for  or  against  him,  was  a  singu- 
lar, but  expressive  and  probably  involun- 
tary, turn  of  the  wrist  when  the  constable 
described  his  method  of  garrotting:  and 
a  dark  purple  flush  that  slowly  stained  his 
face  and  faded  still  more  slowly,  when  it 
was  mentioned  that  his  companions  bad 
got  away  safely. 

All  went  on  as  usual ;  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced. 

I  was  sorry  for  him,  after  all ;  he  was 
cnly  a  human  illustration  of  matter  in  the 
wrong  place ;  a  unit  in  an  unsolved  prob> 
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km  which  has  an  infinite  progression. 
With  his  stroDg  arm  and  power  of  resist- 
ance, he  might  have  served  his  country 
hravely  as  a  sailor  or  soldier;  but  just 
where  nature  had  cast  his  lot,  there  was 
no  room  for  him,  and  small  wonder  if  he 
trod  his  fellows  down  in  the  instinctive 
struggle  to  find  foothold. 

I  had  let  my  thoughts  wander  a  little, 
and  was  asking  a  man  near  me  the  term 
of  the  sentence,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
loud,  childish  voice  shouting  across  the 
court, — 

'*  Never  care,  Jim;  1*11  look  for  ye  I" 
I  raised  my  head  and  met  the  round  eyes 
of  the  girl  I  bad  seen  in  the  omnibus. 

She  had  evidently  addressed  the  pris- 
oner, for  he  looked  sullenly  at  her  face  for 
a  moment  as  he  was  led  away,  and  mut- 
tered something  which  might  have  been 
either  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  it  was  so  far 
removed  from  any  human  language  I 
knew. 

Of  course  she  was  taken  out  of  court, 
and  this  time  I  followed  her.  She  saw 
me,  and  approached  me  with  a  half-confi- 
dence which  reminded  me  of  the  timid 
venture  of  a  frightened  animal  which 
hunger  or  terror  has  urged  to  an  unusual 
shelter. 

"How  much  did  he  get?"  she  asked. 
I  told  her  the  number  of  months  James 
Bond  was  to  be  in  prison. 

Her  round  eyes  were  full  of  fear,  but 
not  of  tears.  I  remembered  that,  such  as 
he  was,  James  Bond  was  probably  her 
only  protector. 

••  What  is  your  name  ?  "  I  ventured  to 
ask. 

"  They  call  me  Jim's  Meg." 

"You  are  his  wife?"  I  said,  remember- 
ing her  wedding  ring. 

"Ay,  Vm  all  that,"  Meg  answered,  and 
her  mce  flushed  with  something  that 
looked  like  happiness. 

"  Are  you  going  home  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  vigorously. 

"Jim  swopped  our  corner  just  before 
he  was  took,  she  explained.  "  They  let 
me  sleep  there  last  night,  but  I  won't 
again.  Old  Bet  was  drunk,  and  my  boots 
aren't  heavy  like  Jim's  to  throw  at  her. 
No,  ril  sleep  somewhere  with  Dick." 

"Who  is  Dick?"  I  asked. 

"Jim's  dog."  And  following  her  glance 
I  saw,  shivering  with  his  back  against  a 
lamp-post  just  outside  the  court,  a  white 
bull-terrier.  We  were  near  the  door  by 
this  time,  and  went  out  together.  The 
dog  looked  at  Meg,  but  did  not  move. 

"  He's  waiting  for  Jim,"  she  said,  with 
much  concern.    "Jim  sets  a  lot  on  him.  I 


He's  won  him  many  a  fight.  You  see  he's 
only  half  bull  and  iellows  bet  against  him 
when  they  see  him  first;  but  he's  plucky, 
and  he  holds  on  when  he  hears  Jim*s  voice, 
and  pots  a  lot." 

"  Ah,"  1  said,  "and  he  will  take  care  of 
you  ?  " 

"  I  must  take  care  of  him,"  Meg  an- 
swered, an  anxious  look  coming  into  her 
eyes.  "Jim  would  never  look  at  me  if  I 
lost  Dick." 

Poor  Meg !  This  was  the  beginning  of 
our  acquaintance ;  but  I  learned  to  know 
her  simple  heart  pretty  well  in  the  months 
of  Jim's  absence. 

I  got  her  a  lodging  with  a  decent  wom- 
an, where  she  could  sleep  in  peace,  with- 
out having  a  boot  ready  to  throw;  but 
that  was  all  she  would  let  me  do  for  her. 
She  was  very  reserved,  and  I  heard  more 
about  her  from  her  landlady  than  from 
herself.  She  fetched  work  from  a  slop- 
shop, as  I  had  imagined,  stayed  indoors 
almost  all  dav  at  her  needle,  went  out  with 
Dick  to  get  ner  supper  and  have  a  romp 
with  the  rough  girls  she  knew,  and  then 
came  in  to  bed. 

I  always  paid  her  rent,  and  left  her  to 
feed  and  clothe  herself,  which  she  seemed 
to  do  easily  —  for  her  wants,  especially  as 
regards  clothing,  were  few.  She  became  a 
trifle  cleaner,  not  much,  —  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  her  that  washing  was  com- 
fortable—  and  her  language,  which  took 
its  tone  from  her  associates,  lost  some 
discordant  adjectives.  For  the  rest,  she 
looked  just  as  I  had  first  seen  her  in  the 
omnibus. 

Once,  on  one  of  our  rare  meetings,  for 
Meg  had  an  independence  of  life  which  I 
respected,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  James 
Bond,  and  even  to  urge  her  leaving  him. 
I  had  made  inquiries  of  the  police,  to 
whom  Bond's  career  seemed  prettv  well 
known.  The  present  was  his  third  term 
of  imprisonment.  He  was  a  bad  lot,  self- 
ish, cruel,  brutish  ;  not  the  kind  to  marry, 
the  inspector  assured  me.  The  girl  had 
better  take  her  liberty  while  she  could ; 
he  would  do  her  no  good,  and  perhaps 
throw  her  over  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of 
prison. 

I  was  convinced  of  this,  and  yet  had  not 
the  heart  to  warn  her,  until  one  day  I  saw 
her  walking  up  the  Edgware  road  in  front 
of  me,  with  Dick  at  her  heels.  She  was 
soon  overtaken,  when  the  dog  greeted  me 
with  a  growl  of  recognition  —  like  his 
master's,  his  blessings  sounded  somewhat 
like  curses. 

"  Meg,"  I  said,  "  do  you  mean  to  go  back 
to  Jim  when  he  comes  out  ?  "    I  had  fallen 
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into  her  unconventional  way  of  going  di- 
rect to  the  subject. 

She  looked  hurriedly  at  Dick  as  he 
plodded  behind. 

•*  If  I  don't  lose  the  dog,"  she  said. 

"  Is  he  kind  to  you,  Meg  ? "  I  asked, 
with  some  diffidence;  but  she  did  not  re- 
sent the  question. 

*'  He's  kinder  than  some,  and  I  belongs 
to  him,*'  she  said  simply. 

Here  was  my  difficulty ;  she  belonged 
to  him,  or  she  thought  so.  While  I  was 
considering,  she  went  on. 

•*  He  got  me  a  ring,"  she  said,  twisting 
the  little  brass  circle  round  and  round  on 
her  finger.  "  He  don't  think  much  of 
them  himself,  but  he  got  it  me.  Mother 
had  one,  and  I  wanted  one.  It  was  kind 
of  him." 

She  turned  and  looked  quickly  in  my 
face,  her  eves  full  of  longing  to  hear  me 
praise  Jim  s  kindness. 

"  Where  were  you  married,  Meg  —  in 
church  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  looked  puzzled.  I  do  not  think  she 
connected  marriage  with  church  at  all. 

"  I  can't  remember  —  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  —  churches  are  for  rich  folks," 
she  answered,  in  broken  snatches. 

**  Was  your  mother  there  ?  " 

"Where?  Mother's  been  dead  three 
years.  We  made  it  up  out  hopping  in 
the  country ;  when  we  came  to  London  he 
got  my  ring." 

"But,  Meg,"  I  said  plainly,  "if  you 
leave  Jim  I  could  get  you  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  you  could  earn  more  money, 
and  live  a  less  rough  life  —  it  must  be  very 
rough  for  you  in  this  London  court  some- 
times." 

"It  is  not  rougher  than  out  hopping," 
she  said  —  Meg  was  a  regular  Mark  Tap- 
ley  in  petticoats.  "  I  don't  want  to  read 
and  write,  Jim  would  only  laugh  at  me. 
No,  I  can't  leave  him,  I  belongs  to  him, 
he  gave  me  my  ring,  and  I'll  wait  till  he 
comes  out." 

As  she  spoke  a  shadow  crossed  her 
face,  and  she  looked  down. 

We  were  standing  now  at  a  street  corner 
where  her  way  turned  from  mine,  and  the 
hum  of  the  crowd  continually  passing 
formed  a  murmuring  in  which  our  words 
lost  their  isolation  —  one  can  often  be 
confidential  in  a  crowd. 

"Some  day,  p'raps,"  she  said  quietly, 
and  without  any  show  of  feeling,  "  he  may 
not  care  to  have  me  any  more,  then  may- 
be I'll  learn  to  read." 

Brave  little  Meg !  she  saw  the  way 
before  her  well  enough.  I  suppose  most 
of  us  might  learn  by  bygone  experience, 


but  that  we  are  sufficiently  conceited  to 
think  our  case  will  be  exceptionaL  We 
know  what  has  happened  in  the  battle  of 
life,  history  has  repeated  itself  often 
enough  to  be  learned  by  most  of  us ;  it  is 
not  that  our  case  is  the  exception,  but  we 
ourselves  are  the  exceptions  who  shall 
tread  unhurt  where  others  fell. 

Meg  had  none  of  this  sublime  self-coofi* 
dence ;  she  knew  the  way  most  women 
had  to  go  amongst  her  companions,  koev 
that  neglect,  and  hard  blows,  and  harder 
words  had  to  be  borne  by  most,  and  she 
did  not  hide  from  herselt  that  she  would 
tread  that  path  too.  At  present  it  was  at 
a  little  distance,  and  she  would  wait* 
when  the  time  came,  "then  maybe  she 
would  learn  to  read." 

I  did  not  speak  to  her  again  for  many 
months.  I  think  she  avoided  me,  for  once 
or  twice  I  caught  sight  of  Dick's  dirty 
whiteness  in  the  distance,  but  Meg  was 
not  to  be  seen,  though  she  could  not  have 
been  far  ofiE.  James  Bond  came  out  of 
prison,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  found 
her  out,  and  took  her  "  home. 

When  I  went  to  pay  her  rent  one  Satur- 
day, the  woman  with  whom  she  lodged 
told  me  her  "  man  "  had  fetched  her,  and 
that  Mee  had  taken  her  bundle,  and  told 
her  landlady  to  thank  me. 

"  Did  he  seem  pleased  to  find  her  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  the  dog  knew  him,  and  he  looked 
half-pleased  at  that ;  and  he  asked  a  lot, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  about  how  she 
got  a  room  here,  and  told  her  she  was  a 
fool  not  to  ^et  more  out  of  you,  sir ;  and 
then  he  said  he  was  going  to  supper,  and 
she  could  come  too  if  she  liked,  and  he 
whistled  to  the  dog  and  went." 

And  she  followed  him.  Affection,  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  as  we  understand  it, 
she  had  never  known.  He  came  for  her ; 
he  had  enquired  for  her  —  or  for  Dick  ?  — 
among  their  old  companions,  and  fetched 
her  home ;  it  was  not  much,  but  she  ex- 
pected no  more,  and  followed  hira. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Meg  was  when 
James  Bond  had  been  out  of  prison  for 
two  or  three  months.  It  was  a  Scrooge- 
like Christmas  eve,  which  seemed  resolved 
to  gratify  itself  by  making  everybody  mis* 
erable.  In  the  afternoon  a  yellow  fog, 
which  had  not  even  the  smoky  warmth  of 
an  ordinary  London  fog  to  recommend  it, 
but  which  had  chilled  itself  by  adopting 
the  drizzling  misery  of  a  country  mist, 
settled  over  the  streets. 

The  lighted  shops,  decked  with  Christ- 
mas fare  and  Christmas  presents,  looked 
blurred,  like  magic-lantern  slides  out  oi 
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focus;  the  private  houses  only  asserted 
their  existence  by  a  sense  of  oppression 
which  weighted  the  eyes  when  turned  in 
their  direction,  making  one  realize  how  a 
blind  man  knows  that  ne  is  facing  a  wall. 

The  streets  were  dismally  silent  from 
the  absence  of  traffic ;  cabs  had  ceased  to 
ruOf  and  only  a  few  tradesmen's  carts, 
conveying  necessary  provisions,  crawled 
cautiously  from  door  to  door  in  the  richest 
streets. 

I  was  walking  home,  since  I  could  find 
no  omnibus  that  would  venture  beyond 
Chapel  Street,  and  had  nearly  reached  my 
destination,  the  fog  having  lifted  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  my  journey,  when  just 
beyond  the  cheering  glimmer  of  a  little 
puolic-house  not  a  hundred  yards  from  my 
t>wn  door,  I  was  confronted  by  a  short, 

S'rlish  figure,  which  I  knew  at  once  to  be 
at  of  Jim's  Meg. 

"  They've  run  him  in,"  she  whispered, 
through  the  fog. 

"  How's  that,  Meg  ?  "  I  asked,  not  very 
much  surprised  at  her  statement.  **  What 
has  he  been  doing  —  his  old  ways  again  ?  " 

She  came  close  to  me. 

"Worse  than  that,  worst  of  all,  the 
worst  there  is,"  she  whispered. 

»*Not " 

•'Ay,  that's  it,  you  know,  though  you 
can't  say  it;  but  I  can  —  it's  murder." 

**  Good  God !    Are  you  sure,  Meg  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  am  sure." 

**  Come  in  and  tell  me.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ?  " 

And  as  I  took  her  into  the  house,  start- 
ling my  old  servant  by  doing  so,  I  confess 
that  for  the  moment  all  thought  of  justice 
£ed,  and  I  was  filled  by  the  simple  human 
longing  to  save  a  fellow-man  from  a  dread- 
ful penalty.  When  I  got  her  in  by  the 
lamplight,  I  saw  how  Meg  was  changed. 
Her  girlish  roundness  of  face  had  sharp- 
ened, her  country  color  had  faded.  She 
could  not  have  oeen  more  than  sixteen, 
seventeen  at  the  most,  but  round  her 
moulh  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  touching 
dignity  of  sorrow. 

•*  What  is  it,  Meg  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  It's  his  pal,"  she  answered,  almost  ab- 
sently. I  could  see  she  was  thinking  of 
something  beyond.  "  They  quarrelled 
about  the  dogs.  Jim  struck  him  with  his 
knife,  they  say,  and  he's  dead." 

**  You  are  sure ;  1  mean  you  know  Jim 
had  a  knife,  and  that  he  struck  the 
man?" 

**  Yes  —  I  know ;  that's  what  I'm  come 
about."  And  for  the  first  time  her  eyes 
fell,  and  she  plucked  at  her  shawl  ner- 
vously. *'  There*s  a  girl,  a  pal  of  mine. 


she  saw  him,  and  she's  got  to  tell.  What 
can  I  do  ?  " 

**  She's  got  to  tell  —  what  do  you  mean  ? 
is  she  called  as  a  witness  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  it  —  be  a  witness;  that 
means  tell  all  you  know.     I  made  it  out 

—  somebody  was  bound  to  make  it  out, 
and  I  did.    You  see  I  belongs  to  him." 

A  wonderful  transfiguration  came  over 
her  face,  and  filled  it  with  tender  woman- 
hood, linking  it  to  another  womanhood 
higher  and  purer  than  hers,  and  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  seemed  far  away. 
I  think  she  would  have  said, "  I  love  him," 
had  she  known  how ;  but  as  it  was,  her  old 
phrase  told  all. 

'*  What  can  I  do  ?  "  she  asked  again,  as 
I  said  nothing. 

"  You  mean  how  can  you  keep  her  si- 
lent, preventing  her  telling  what  she 
knows  ?  " 

*'  It's  not  that,  she's  game  for  that,  she'd 
lie  for  him,  and  she  d  swing  for  him, 
we're  all  pals,  you  see  ;  but  —  "and  with 
the  unusual  effort  at  thought  poor  Meg's 
face  grew  troubled,  and  her  words  halted 

—  "  they've  told  me,  the  man  who  came 
about  it  and  others,  that  you  can't  help 
peaching  if  they  get  you  in  there."  I 
Knew  she  meant  in  the  witness-box. 
**  They  ask  you  questions,  and  you  speak, 
thougn  you'd  rather  bite  your  tongue  out. 
Is  it  true?" 

*'  Yes,  Meg,  I  am  afraid  she  cannot  hide 
the  truth  ;   it   is  better  to  tell  it  simply 

and  hope  that "  but  what  could  1  tell 

her  to  hope  ?  I  stopped  abruptly.  "  But 
is  your  friend,  this  girl,  the  only  witness  ; 
did  no  one  else  see  the  quarrel  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  that's  it,  Jim  and  the  man  were 
alone,  only  she  was  there,  she'd  only  just 
come  in ;  if  she'd  not  come  in  they  might 
have  thought  it  a  fight  or  an  accident  — 
she's  the  only  one." 

Meg  leaned  forward  and  put  her  hand 
on  my  arm. 

"  Can't  you  make  up  something  —  some- 
thing for  her  to  say?  she'll  say  it,"  she 
cried  eagerly,  "she'll  say  anything,  and 
you  know  what  would  save  him." 

1  looked  in  her  face,  and  read  there 
what  I  might  have  guessed  sooner,  that 
she  was  the  one  witness,  and  that  the 
thought  of  turning  traitor  to  Jim  was  cut- 
ting ner  to  the  soul. 

I  turned  away  from  her  to  think  qui- 
etly, and  the  glitter  of  the  brass  ring 
on  her  finger  caught  my  eye.  Was  she 
his  wife?  I  pondered.  I  had  never 
thought  so,  and  the  child  was  so  hedged 
in  by  a  certain  womanly  reticence  that  I 
had  not  dreamed  of  asking  her  again 
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after  my  vain  attempt  to  make  her  leave 
Jim  long  a^o.  It  was  not  likely  the  couple 
were  married,  but  it  was  possible,  and  it 
was  her  only  hope  now,  his  only  hope  for 
life,  and  it  must  be  tried. 

**  Meg,"  I  said,  *'  there  is  one  thing  you 
ought  to  know.  You  are  safe  with  me, 
and  you  must  not  mind  my  speaking  out. 
No  man  can  make  a  wife  witness  against 
her  husband  in  England,  and  if " 

But  her  face  was  piteous  in  its  wide 
gaze  at  mine.  She  was  not  ashamed,  but 
only  sorrowful,  as  she  answered  me, 
"  sadly  wise  "  at  last.  She  looked  at  her 
little  ring  with  a  reproachful  glance  but 
with  no  blush  on  her  cheek. 

**You  need  not  talk  of  it,"  she  said 
bluntlv ;  "  they  told  me.  But  I  can't  save 
him  tnat  way,  Tm  not  wife  enough  for 
that,  thev  say.  If  he'd  only  known  how 
it  would  oe,  he'd  have  taken  me  to  church 
fast  enough,"  she  added,  with  bitter  can- 
dor; then  raising  her  head,  she  said  de- 
fiantly, "but  it  will  make  no  difference, 
ril  stick  to  him,  and  he  knows  it  —  if  only 
you'll  tell  me  how." 

"No,  Meg,"  1  said  gently,  "there  is 
nothing  you  could  say.  If  I  told  you  any- 
thing, I  should  be  doing  wrong,  and  it 
would  do  no  good ;  they  would  find  out 
at  once  you  were  not  speaking  the  truth." 

Then  Meg  got  up,  and  gathered  her 
shawl  round  her,  and  went  towards  the 
door.  My  heart  ached  for  her.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  defeating  the  ends  of  justice, 
out  I  could  not  help  myself.  Just  as  she 
turned  to  go,  I  said,  — 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  think  of,  Meg, 
unless  you  can  hide  for  a  time,  and  keep 
right  out  of  the  way." 

She  pressed  both  hands  tightly  on  her 
temples,  and  looked  straight  in  my  face 
with  a  wild  stare. 

"If,"  she  said,  her  brow  knotted  with 
the  effort  she  had  made  to  grasp  my  sug- 

festion,  "if  no  one  came  to  speak,  if 
was  not  there  to  tell,  would  Jim  get 
off?"  ^ 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  will  inquire.  But  if 
you  are  sure  no  one  else  saw  the  murder, 
very  likely  he  might  be  saved.  They  are 
generally  particular  to  have  eyewitnesses 
of  a  crime  like  this.  What  does  James 
Bond  say  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  Where  is  the  knife  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  at 
the  door,  and  then  she  opened  the  bosom 
of  her  dress  and  showed  me  a  strong 
clasp-knife  with  a  blade  an  inch  across. 
It  was  shut,  and  she  did  not  open  it,  but 
put  it  hurriedly  away.    She  trusted  me, 


but  I  was  horrified.    What  if  she  drew 
suspicion  to  herself? 

"Meg,"  I  began  in  a  tone  of  remon* 
strance;  but  i  had  frightened  her.  She 
recognized  an  effort  at  respectability  about 
me,  the  respectability  which  was  antago- 
nistic to  Jim,  and  turned  and  went  out 
quickly.  I  followed  her  to  the  gate ;  but 
the  fog  had  covered  everything  again,  and 
though  I  got  a  lantern,  and  snouted  and 
searched,  I  failed  to  find  her. 

Nor  did  I  find  her  until,  all  preliminary 
inquiries  over,  James  Bond  was  brought 
up  for  trial. 

The  police  were  reticent,  even  to  me 
whose  race  was  so  well  known  to  usher 
and  inspector  at  mv  daily  task  of  report- 
ing;  but  I  gatherecl  that  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  was  not  as  conclusive  as 
they  hoped  to  make  it.  There  had  been 
one  evewitness  of  James  Bond's  savage 
blow,  knife  in  hand,  at  his  drunken  com- 
panion, of  this  the  authorities  were  con* 
vinced ;  but  this  one  witness  had  eluded 
them. 

"  I  shall  clap  my  hand  on  her  yet,"  said 
a  terrier-like  officer  of  the  detective  force 
to  me,  rubbing  his  wiry  grey  hair  with  a 
baffled  gesture.  "  By  the  way,  it  is  that 
girl  you  were  interested  in,  sir.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  where  she  is  ?  " 

I  was  glad  that  I  knew  nothing;  for 
though  I  cared  little  about  James  Bond's 
fate,  I  cared  much  for  Jim's  Meg's  sorrow. 

"  Ah,"  I  said  rather  hypocritically, "  then 
it  will  be  all  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
knife  will  be  a  clue,  1  imagine." 

"The  knife!"  muttered  my  friend  irri- 
tably, "  that's  just  it,  we  have  not  got  the 
knif^.  James  Bond  was  known  to  carry 
one,  and  he  does  not  produce  it ;  but  you 
can't  hang  a  man  because  he's  lost  his 
knife,  even  if  you  can  show  another  man 
with  a  hole  in  his  side  to  fit  it.  No,  sir, 
it's  a  poor  case,  —  a  poor  case;  I'm  as 
certain  as  I  am  that  I  see  you,  that  Jim 
killed  Robin,  but  we  can't  prove  it,  and 
unless  I  lay  my  hand  on  Meg  we  shan't 
prove  it.     You  wait  and  see  ! 

I  did  wait,  all  through  the  first  day,  and 
every  time  the  heavy  door  swung  on  its 
hinges  I  turned  my  eyes  forcibly  towards 
it,  dreading  lest  I  should  see  Jim's  Meg. 
I  knew  so  well  how  she  would  look,  poor 
girl,  the  policeman's  hand  heavy  on  her 
shoulder,  her  shawl  gathered  round  her, 
her  frightened,  open-eyed,  ignorant,  inno- 
cent face  turned  towards  us  all.  I  knew 
so  well,  that  once  or  twice  I  thought  I 
saw  her,  and  started  up  from  my  seat,  but 
she  did  not  come. 

The  case  was  adjourned  one  day  for  the 
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production  of  aa  important  witness,  and 
with  some  comments  from  a  young  barris- 
ter who  defended  the  prisoner  on  the 
weakness  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
and  much  discontent  on  the  faces  of  the 
jury,  the  business  of  the  hour  came  to  a 
close. 

I  was  full  of  thought  for  Meg,  and  de- 
cided to  walk  home,  so  as  to  oe  alone. 
The  girl  had  evidently  run  away,  for  she 
and  Jim  were  too  well  known  to  the  po- 
lice to  make  an^  hiding-place  among  ner 
former  companions  secure  from  search, 
or  proof  aeainst  betrayal. 

In  which  direction  would  she  be  likely 
to  go? 

Of  course  I  had  not  the  slightest  clue 
to  guide  me  as  to  the  where^outs  of  a 
rirl  who  would  probably  wander  on  aira- 
tesslv  into  the  countrv.  I  walked  in  my 
perplexity  as  aimlessly  as  Meg,  with  the 
westerly  evening  breeze  blowing  in  my 
face,  until  I  found  myself  in  the  Harrow 
Road.  This  did  not  matter,  it  would  be 
only  a  pleasant  change  to  go  home  this 
way. 

On  still,  with  my  head  bent,  until  the 
road  grew  lonelv  and  silent,  and  lamps 
were  few,  and  the  town's  voice  was  no 
longer  around  but  behind  me.  I  was 
plunged  in  thought,  dreaming  of  Meg*s 
late,  when  suddenly  my  dream  changed 
to  a  vision,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
heard  myself  called  loudly. 

I  looked  up,  and  felt  on  my  face  the 
damp  freshness  that  blows  ofi  water.  I 
was  beside  the  canal  which  here  skirts 
the  road,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level.  I 
heard  trampling  feet,  and  saw,  darkly  out- 
lined against  a  dim  and  wind-blown  vapor 
which  veiled  the  sky,  black  figures  of  lads 
and  boys. 

Some  bent  over  an  object  which  lay 
half  on  the  canal  bank,  half  in  the  wash  of 
the  water ;  others  breathlessly  told  me 
what  it  was.  I  knew.  It  was  a  girl's 
body,  wet  and  drowned ;  the  body  of  Jim's 
Meg. 

The  pale  quiet  face,  with  the  shine  of 
a  lamp  on  its  wetness,  was  Meg's,  —  there 
was  a  half-smile  about  the  lips,  and  the 
eyes  were  shut. 

I  laid  my  hand  where  the  child-heart 
should  be  beating,  and  felt  against  the 
soft  breast  something  hard. 

"  Sixpence  to  each  of  you  lads  who  runs 
for  a  policeman,  a  shilling  to  the  one  who 
brings  him ! " 

A  shout,  the  boys  scattered  along  the 
road,  and  I  was  alone. 

I  knew  why  Meg  had  drowned  herself, 
knew  that  for  her  there  was  no  other  way 
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of  hiding  the  truth,  and  thoueh  a  pang 
shot  through  me  as  I  remembered  that 
perhaps  I  had  urged  her  to  her  death, 
strangely,  I  was  not  sorry  she  lay  there 
dead. 

There  are  sadder  things  than  dying, 
and  according  to  her  light  Meg  had  died 
well. 

Quickly  I  unfastened  her  poor  frock, 
and  took  from  her  bosom  what  I  had  felt 
lying  there,  the  knife  with  which  James 
Bond  had  struck  the  murdered  man. 

I  had  hardly  put  it  away  safely,  not 
daring  to  drop  it  in  the  water  lest  the 
police  should  search  the  canal,  when  a  boy 
returned  panting,  followed  by  a  constable, 
and  claimed  his  shilling.  He  was  able  to 
tell  us  how  the  body  came  to  lie  as  it  did. 
A  barge  had  passed,  and  the  lantern 
standing  on  deck  shone  on  a  white  float- 
ing face,  —  one  of  the  barge-men  had 
dragged  her  up,  "out  of  the  way  of  the 
boats,"  the  boy  said,  and  left  her  there, 
and  then  some  other  lads  came  up,  and 
then  they  heard  me  pass  and  called. 

By  this  time  a  second  policeman  joined 
the  first. 

"  I  ought  to  know  her,"  he  muttered. 
"Why,  it's  the  girl  who's  wanted;  its 
Jim's  Meg!  She^  got  the  whip-hand  of 
Scotland  Yard  and  no  mistake !  " 

I  listened  while  the  two  men  talked 
"professionally,"  heard  where  the  body 
would  be  taken  for  the  inquest,  gave  ray 
card  and  was  told  I  should  probably,  be 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  coroner,  and 
left  some  small  change  with  one  of  the 
constables  to  be  paid  to  the  other  boys, 
the  pad  of  whose  ill-shod  feet  could  now 
be  heard  in  the  half-darkness. 

Then  I  went  home.  The  idea  possessed 
me  to  help  Meg  to  the  end ;  James  Bond's 
knife  must  be  destroyed.  I  took  it  to 
pieces,  broke  up  the  buckhorn  handle, 
and  buried  the  blade  in  my  garden.  Who 
shall  say  I  was  wrong?  If  I  had  given 
up  the  knife  to  the  police,  a  strong  proof 
of  James  Bond's  guilt  would  have  been 
gained,  and  Meg  might  have  died  in  vain. 
He  was  not  worth  saving,  but  she  had 
died  to  save  him,  and  his  life's  value  must 
henceforth  be  reckoned  by  the  price  paid 
for  it. 

Meg  succeeded. 

A  husl>  fell  on  the  court  when  we  were 
told  next  day  that  the  one  witness  for 
whom  we  waited  had  passed  beyond  all 
questioning,  out  into  the  great  silence. 

A  constable  came  forward  to  say  that 
he  had  seen  her  dead.  1  think  most  of 
us  guessed  why  she  died. 

The  prisoner  uttered  a  choking  guttural 
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sound,  and  looked  up  quickly,  a  certain 
watchfulness  was  noticeable  in  his  face, 
and  his  dogged  indifference  changed  to 
the  restlessness  of  hope. 

The  judge  summed  up ;  the  jury  re- 
tired, but  came  back  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  Red  Robin,  the  dead  man  whose 
surname  was  unknown,  had  been  mur- 
dered, but  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
James  Bond^s  connection  with  the  crime ; 
the  jury  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  Meg*s  Jim  was  free. 

I  did  not  see  him  again. 

He  would  have  resented  speech  from 
me,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason.  As 
to  how  he  found  himself  out  under  the 
free  skies  again — that  was  between  him 
and  Meg ;  I  think  he  knew  what  he  owed 
her. 


From  The  Fortnightly  ReTiew. 
COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

In  reviewin^^  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication,  thirty  years  ago,  Flaubert's 
remarkable  novel  of  '*  Madame  Bovary," 
Sainte-Beuve  observed  that  in  Flaubert 
we  come  to  another  manner,  another  kind 
of  inspiration,  from  those  which  had  pre- 
vailed hitherto ;  we  find  ourselves  dealing, 
he  said,  with  a  man  of  a  new  and  different 
generation  from  novelists  like  George 
Sand.  The  ideal  has  ceased,  the  lyric 
vein  is  dried  up ;  the  new  men  are  cured 
of  lyricism  and  the  ideal ;  '*  a  severe  and 
pitiless  truth  has  made  its  entry,  as  the 
fast  word  of  experience,  even  into  art 
itself."  The  characters  of  the  new  litera- 
ture of  fiction  are  "science,  a  spirit  of 
observation,  maturity,  force,  a  touch  of 
hardness."  Lidial  a  cessi^  U  lyrique  a 
tart. 

The  spirit  of  observation  and  the  touch 
of  hardness  (let  us  retain  these  mild  and 
inoffensive  terms)  have  since  been  carried 
in  the  French  novel  very  far.  So  far  have 
they  been  carried,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of 
the  advantage  which  the  French  language, 
familiar  to  the  cultivated  classes  every- 
where, confers  on  the  French  novel,  this 
novel  has  lost  much  of  its  attraction  for 
those  classes ;  it  no  longer  commands 
their  attention  as  it  did  formerly.  The 
famous  English  novelists  have  passed 
away,  and  have  left  no  successors  of  like 
fame.  It  is  not  the  English  novel,  there- 
fore, which  has  inherited  the  vogue  lost 
by  the  French  novel.  It  is  the  novel  of 
a  country  new  to  literature,  or  at  any  rate 


unregarded,  till  lately,  by  the  c^eneral  pub- 
lie  of  readers;  it  is  the  novel  of  Kussiai 
The  Russian  novel  has  now  the  vogue, 
and  deserves  to  have  it.  If  fresh  literary 
productions  maintain  this  vogue  and  en- 
hance it,  we  shall  all  be  learning  Russian. 

The  Slav  nature,  or  at  any  rate  the  Rus- 
sian nature,  the  Russian  nature  as  it  shows 
itself  in  the  Russian  novels,  seems  marked 
by  an  extreme  sensitiveness,  a  conscious- 
ness most  quick  and  acute  both  for  what 
the  man^s  self  is  experiencinj^,  and  also  for 
what  others  in  contact  with  him  are  think- 
ing and  feeling.  In  a  nation  full  of  life,  but 
young,  and  newly  in  contact  with  an  old 
and  powerful  civilization,  this  sensitive- 
ness  and  self-consciousness  are  prompt  to 
appear.  In  the  Americans,  as  well  as  in 
the  Russians,  we  see  them  active  in  a  high 
degree.  They  are  somewhat  agitating  and 
disquieting  agents  to  their  possessor,  but 
they  have,  if  tney  get  fair  play,  ereat  pow- 
ers for  evoking  and  enriching  a  literature* 
But  the  Americans,  as  we  know,  are  apt  to 
set  them  at  rest  in  the  manner  of  my 
friend  Colonel  Higginson  of  Boston.  **  As 
I  take  it,  Nature  said,  some  years  since: 
*Thus  far  the  English  is  my  best  race; 
but  we  have  had  Englishmen  enough ;  we 
need  something  with  a  little  more  buoy- 
ancy than  the  Englishman  ;  let  us  lighten 
the  structure,  even  at  some  peril  in  the 
process.  Put  in  one  drop  more  of  nervous 
fluid,  and  make  the  American.'  With  that 
drop,  a  new  range  of  promise  opened  on 
the  human  race,  and  a  lighter,  finer,  more 
highly  organized  type  of  mankind  was 
born."  People  who  by  this  sort  of  thine 
give  rest  to  their  sensitive  and  busy  selt- 
consciousness  may  very  well,  perhaps,  be 
on  their  way  to  great  material  prosperity, 
to  great  political  power;  but  they  are 
scarcely  on  the  right  way  to  a  great  litera;- 
ture,  a  serious  art. 

The  Russian  does  not  assuage  his  sen- 
sitiveness in  this  fashion.  The  Russian 
man  of  letters  does  not  make  Nature  say : 
"  The  Russian  is  my  best  race."  He 
finds  relief  to  his  sensitiveness  in  letting 
his  perceptions  have  perfectly  free  play 
and  in  recording  their  reports  with  perfect 
fidelity.  The  sincereness  with  which  the 
reports  are  given  has  even  something 
childlike  and  touching.  In  the  novel  of 
which  I  am  going  to  speak  there  is  not  a 
line,  not  a  trait,  brought  in  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Russia,  or  to  feed  vanity ;  things 
and  characters  go  as  Nature  tatces  them, 
and  the  author  is  absorbed  in  seeing  how 
Nature  takes  them  and  in  relating  it.  But 
we  have  here  a  condition  of  things  which 
i  is  highly  favorable  to  the  production  d 
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good  Hteratare,  of  good  art  We  have 
great  sensitiveness,  subtlety,  and  finesse, 
addressing  themselves  with  entire  disin- 
terestedness and  simplicity  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  human  life.  The  Russian 
novelist  is  thus  master  of  a  spell  to  which 
the  secrets  of  human  nature  —  both  what 
is  external  and  what  is  internal,  gesture 
and  manner  no  less  than  thous^ht  and  feel- 
ing— willingly  make  themselves  known. 
The  crown  of  literature  is  poetry,  and  the 
Russians  have  not  ^et  had  a  great  poet. 
But  in  that  form  of  imaginative  literature 
which  in  our  dav  is  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  possible,  the  Russians  at  the 
present  moment  seem  to  me  to  hold,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  the  field.  They 
have  g^eat  novelists,  and  of  one  of  their 
great  novelists  I  wish  now  to  speak. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi  is  about  sixty  years 
old,  and  tells  us  that  he  shall  write  novels 
no  more.  He  is  now  occupied  with  religion 
and  with  the  Christian  lite.  His  wriimgs 
concerning  these  great  matters  are  not  al- 
lowed, I  ^lieve,  to  obtain  publication  in 
Russia,  but  instsdments  of  them  in  French 
and  English  reach  us  from  time  to  time. 
I  find  them  very  interesting,  but  I  find  his 
novel  of  **  Anna  Kar^nine  more  interest- 
ing still.  I  believe  that  many  readers  pre- 
fer to  "  Anna  Kartfnine  "  Count  Tolstoi's 
other  great  novel,  "  La  Guerre  et  la  Paix." 
But  in  the  novel,  one  prefers,  I  think,  to 
have  the  novelist  dealing  with  the  life 
which  he  knows  from  having  lived  it, 
rather  than  with  the  life  which  he  knows 
from  books  or  hearsay.  If  one  has  to 
choose  a  representative  work  of  Thack- 
eray, it  is  "  Vanity  Fair  "  which  one  would 
take  rather  than  "The  Virginians."  In 
like  manner  I  take  '*Anna  Kar^nine'*as 
the  novel  best  representing  Count  Tolstoi. 
I  use  the  French  translation ;  in  general,  as 
I  long  ago  said,  work  of  this  kind  is  better 
done  in  France  than  in  Ens^land,  and 
'^  Anna  Kar^nine  "  is  perhaps  also  a  novel 
which  goes  better  into  French  than  into 
English,  just  as  Frederika  Bremer\s 
*•  Home  "  goes  into  English  better  than 
into  French.  After  I  have  done  with 
"Anna  Kar^nine"  I  must  say  something 
of  Count  Tolstoi's  religious  writings.  Of 
these,  too,  I  use  the  French  translation,  so 
far  as  it  is  available.  The  English  trans- 
lation, however,  which  came  into  my  hands 
late,  seems  to  be  in  general  clear  and  good. 
Let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  has  neither 
the  same  arrangement,  nor  the  same  titles, 
nor  altogether  the  same  contents,  with  the 
French  translation. 

There  are  many  characters  in  "Anna 
Kar^nine  "  —  too  many  if  we  look  in  it 
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for  a  work  of  art  in  which  the  action  shall 
be  vigorously  one,  and  to  that  one  action 
everything  shall  converge.  There  are 
even  two  main  actions  extending  through- 
out the  book,  and  we  keep  passing  from 
one  of  them  to  the  other  —  from  the  affairs 
of  Anna  and  Wronsky  to  the  affairs  of 
Kitty  and  Levine.  People  appear  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  main  actions  whose 
appearance  and  proceedings  do  not  in  the 
least  contribute  to  develop  them  ;  inci- 
dents are  multiplied  which  we  expect  are 
to  lead  to  something  important,  but  which 
do  not.  What,  for  instance,  does  the 
episode  of  Kitty's  friend  Warinka  and 
Levine's  brother  Serge  Ivanitch,  their 
inclination  for  one  another  and  its  failure 
to  come  to  anything,  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  either  the  character  or  the 
fortunes  of  Kitty  and  Levine?  What 
does  the  incident  of  Levine's  long  delay 
in  getting  to  church  to  be  married,  a  delay 
which  as  we  read  of  it  seems  to  have  sig- 
nificance, really  import?  It  turns  out  to 
import  absolutely  nothing,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced solely  to  give  the  author  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  us  that  all  Levine's  shirts 
had  been  packed  up. 

But  the  truth  is  we  are  not  to  take 
"  Anna  Kar^nine  "  as  a  work  of  art ;  we 
are  to  take  it  as  a  piece  of  life.  A  piece 
of  life  it  is.  The  author  has  not  invented 
and  combined  it,  he  has  seen  it;  it  has 
all  happened  before  his  inward  eye,  and 
it  was  in  this  wise  that  it  happened. 
Levine's  shirts  were  packed  up,  and  he 
was  late  for  his  wedding  in  consequence  ; 
Warinka  and  Serge  Ivanitch  met  at  Le- 
vine's  country  house  and  went  out  walking 
together;  Serge  was  very  near  proposing, 
but  did  not.  The  author  saw  it  all  hap- 
pening so —  saw  it,  and  therefore  relates 
it ;  and  what  his  novel  in  this  way  loses 
in  art  it  gains  in  reality. 

For  this  is  the  result  which  by  his  ex- 
traordinary fineness  of  perception,  and 
by  his  sincere  fidelity  to  it,  the  author 
achieves ;  he  works  in  us  a  sense  of  the 
absolute  reality  of  his  personages  and 
their  doings.  Anna's  shoulders,  and 
masses  of  hair,  and  half-shut  eyes ;  Alexis 
Kar^nine's  updrawn  eyebrows,  and  tired 
smile,  and  cracking  finger-joints;  Stiva's 
eyes  suffused  with  facile  moisture,  —  these 
are  as  real  to  us  as  any  of  those  outward 
peculiarities  which  in  our  own  circle  of 
acquaintance  we  are  noticing  daily,  while 
the  inner  man  of  our  own  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, happily  or  unhappily,  lies  a 
great  deal  less  clearly  revealed  to  us  than 
that  of  Count  Tolstoi  s  creations. 

I   must  speak  of  only  a  few  of  these 
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creations,  the  chief  personages  and  no 
more.  The  book  opens  with  Stiva,  and 
who  that  has  once  made  Stiva^s  acquaint- 
ance will  ever  forget  him  ?  We  are  living, 
in  Count  Tolstoi's  novel,  among  the  great 
people  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the 
nobles  and  the  high  functionaries,  the 
governing  class  of  Russia.  St^pane  Ar- 
cadidvitch  —  Stiva  —  is  Prince  Oblonsky, 
and  descended  from  Rurik,  although  to 
think  of  him  as  anything  except  Stiva 
is  diflScult.  His  air  sourianty  his  good 
looks,  his  satisfaction;  his  "ray,"  which 
made  the  Tartar  waiter  at  the  cIud  joyful  in 
contemplating  it ;  his  pleasure  in  oysters 
and  champagne,  his  pleasure  in  making 
people  happy  and  in  rendering  services ; 
his  need  of  money,  his  attachment  to  the 
French  governess,  his  distress  at  his 
wife*s  distress,  his  affection  for  her  and 
the  children ;  his  emotion  and  suffused 
eyes,  while  he  quite  dismisses  the  care  of 
providing  funds  for  household  expenses 
and  education ;  and  the  French  attach- 
ment, contritely  given  up  to-day  only  to 
be  succeeded  oy  some  other  attachment 
to-morrow  —  no,  never,  certainly,  shall  we 
come  to  forget  Stiva.  Anna,  the  heroine, 
is  Stiva*s  sister.  His  wife  Dolly  (these 
English  diminutives  are  common  among 
Count  Tolstoi's  ladies)  is  daughter  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Cherbatzky,  grandees 
who  show  us  Russian  high  life  by  its  most 
respectable  side ;  the  prince,  in  particular, 
is  excellent  —  simple,  sensible,  right-feel- 
ing; a  man  of  dignity  and  honor.  His 
daughters,  Dolly  and  Kitty,  are  charming. 
Dolly,  Stiva's  wife,  is  sorely  tried  by  her 
husband,  full  of  anxieties  for  the  children, 
with  no  money  to  spend  on  them  or  her- 
self, poorly  dressed,  worn  and  aged  before 
her  time.  She  has  moments  of  despairing 
doubt  whether  the  gay  people  may  not  be 
after  all  in  the  right,  whether  virtue  and 
principle  answer;  whether  happiness  does 
not  dwell  with  adventuresses  and  profli- 
gates, brilliant  and  perfectly  dressed  ad- 
venturesses and  profligates,  in  a  land 
flowing  with  roubles  and  champagne. 
But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  comes 
right  again  and  is  herself — a  nature 
straight,  honest,  faithful,  loving,  sound  to 
the  core  ;  such  she  is  and  such  she  re- 
mains ;  she  can  be  no  other.  Her  sister 
Kitty  is  at  bottom  of  the  same  temper, 
but  she  has  her  experience  to  get,  while 
Dolly,  when  the  book  begins,  has  already 
acquired  hers.  Kitty  is  adored  by  Le- 
vine,  in  whom  we  are  told  that  many  traits 
are  to  be  found  of  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  Count  Tolstoi  himself.  Levine 
belongs  to  the  world  of  great  people  by 


his  birth  and  property,  but  he  is  not  at  all 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a  reader 
and  thinker,  he  has  a  conscience,  he  has 
public  spirit  and  would  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  he  lives  on  his 
estate  in  the  country,  and  occupies  himself 
zealously  with  local  business,  schools,  and 
agriculture.  But  he  is  shy,  apt  to  sus- 
pect and  to  take  offence,  somewhat  im- 
practicable, out  of  his  element  in  the  eay 
world  of  Moscow.  Kitty  likes  him,  but 
her  fancy  has  been  taken  by  a  brilliant 

fuardsman,  Count  Wronsky,  who  has  paid 
er  attentions.  Wronsky  is  described  to 
us  by  Stiva ;  he  is  '*  one  of  the  finest  .speci- 
mens of  the  jeunesse  dorie  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; immensely  rich,  handsome,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  emperor,  great  interest  at 
his  back,  and  a  good  fellow  notwithstand- 
ing ;  more  than  a  good  fellow,  intelligent 
besides  and  well-read  —  a  man  who  has 
a  splendid  career  before  him."  Let  us 
complete  the  picture  by  adding  that  Wron- 
sky is  a  powerful  man,  over  thirty,  bald 
at  the  top  of  his  head,  with  irreproacha- 
ble manners,  cool  and  calm,  but  a  little 
haughty.  A  hero,  one  murmurs  to  one- 
self, too  much  of  the  Guy  Livingstone 
type,  though  without  the  bravado  and  ex- 
aggeration. And  such  is,  justly  enough, 
perhaps,  the  first  impression,  an  impres- 
sion which  continues  all  through  the  first 
volume ;  but  Wronsky,  as  we  shall  see, 
improves  towards  the  end. 

Kitty  discourages  Levine,  who  retires 
in  misery  and  confusion.  But  Wronsky 
is  attracted  by  Anna  Kardnine,  and  ceases 
his  attentions  to  Kitty.  The  impression 
made  on  her  heart  by  Wronsky  was  not 
deep ;  but  she  is  so  keenly  mortified  with 
herself,  so  ashamed  and  so  upset,  that 
she  falls  ill,  and  is  sent  with  her  family 
to  winter  abroad.  There  she  regains 
health  and  mental  composure,  and  discov- 
ers at  the  same  time  that  her  liking  for 
Levine  was  deeper  than  she  knew,  that  it 
was  a  genuine  feeling,  a  strong  and  last- 
ing one.  On  her  return  they  meet,  their 
hearts  come  together,  they  are  married; 
and  in  spite  of  Levine^s  waywardness, 
irritability,  and  unsettlement  of  mind,  of 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently, 
they  are  profoundly  happy.  Well,  and 
who  could  help  being  happy  with  Kitty? 
So  I  find  myself  adding  impatiently. 
Count  Tolstoi's  heroines  are  really  so  liv- 
ing and  charming  that  one  takes  theoii 
fiction  though  they  are,  too  seriously. 

But  the  interest  of  the  book  centres  in 
Anna  Kardnine.  She  is  Stiva's  sister, 
married  to  a  high  official  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,   Alexis  Kar^nine.    She   has  beea 
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married  to  him  nine  years,  and  has  one 
child,  a  boy  named  Serge.  The  mar- 
riage has  not  brought  happiness  to  her, 
she  has  found  in  it  no  satisfaction  to  her 
heart  and  soul,  she  has  a  sense  of  want 
and  isolation ;  but  she  is  devoted  to  her 
boy,  occupied,  calm.  The  charm  of  her 
personality  is  felt  even  before  she  ap- 
pears, from  the  moment  when  we  hear  of 
her  being  sent  for  as  the  good  angel  to 
reconcile  Dolly  with  Stiva.  Then  she 
arrives  at  the  Moscow  station  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  we  see  the  grey  eyes  with 
their  lone  eyelashes,  the  graceful  carriage, 
the  gentle  and  caressing  smile  on  the 
fresh  lips,  the  vivacity  restrained  but  wait- 
ing to  break  through,  the  fulness  of  life, 
the  softness  and  strength  joined,  the  har- 
mony, the  bloom,  the  charm.  She  goes  to 
Dolly,  and  achieves,  with  infinite  tact  and 
tenderness,  the  task  of  reconciliation.  At 
a  ball  a  few  days  later,  we  add  to  our 
first  impression  of  Anna's  beauty,  dark 
hair,  a  quantity  of  little  curls  over  her 
temples  and  at  the  back  of  her  neck, 
sculptural  shoulders,  firm  throat,  and 
beautiful  arms.  She  is  in  a  plain  dress 
of  black  velvet  with  a  pearl  necklace,  a 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots  in  the  front  of 
her  dress,  another  in  her  hair.  This  is 
Anna  Kar^nine. 

She  had  travelled  from  St.  Petersburg 
with  Wronsky's  mother;  had  seen  him  at 
the  Moscow  station,  where  he  came  to 
meet  his  mother,  had  been  struck  with 
his  looks  and  manner,  and  touched  by  his 
behavior  in  an  accident  which  happened 
while  they  were  in  the  station  to  a  poor 
workman  crushed  by  a  train.  At  the  ball 
she  meets  him  aorain;  she  is  fascinated 
by  him  and  he  by  her.  She  has  been 
told  of  Kitty's  fancy,  and  has  gone  to 
the  ball  meaning  to  help  Kitty ;  but  Kitty 
is  forgotten  or  at  any  rate  neglected  ;  the 
spell  which  draws  Wronsky  and  Anna  is 
irresistible. 

Kittv  finds  herself  opposite  to  them  in 
a  quadrille  together.  •*  She  seemed  to  re- 
mark in  Anna  the  symptoms  of  an  over- 
excitement  which  she  herself  knew  from 
experience  —  that  of  success.  Anna  ap- 
peared to  her  as  if  intoxicated  with  it. 
Kitty  knew  to  what  to  attribute  that  bril- 
liant and  animated  look,  that  happy  and 
triumphant  smile,  those  half-parted  lips, 
those  movements  full  of  grace  and  har- 
mony." 

Anna  returns  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Wronsky  returns  there  at  the  same  time ; 
they  meet  on  the  journey,  they  keep  meet- 
ing in  society,  and  Auna  begins  to  find 
her  husband,  who  before  had  not  been 
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S3rmpathetic,  intolerable.  Alexis  Kar^- 
nine  is  much  older  than  herself,  a  bureau- 
crat, a  formalist,  a  poor  creature ;  he  has 
conscience,  there  is  a  root  of  goodness  in 
him,  but  on  the  surface  and  until  deeply 
stirred  he  is  tiresome,  pedantic,  vain,  ex- 
asperating. The  change  in  Anna  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  comprehended  by 
him  ;  he  sees  nothing  which  an  intelligent 
man  might  in  such  a  case  see,  and  does 
nothing  which  an  intelligent  man  would 
do.  Anna  abandons  herself  to  her  pas- 
sion for  Wronsky. 

I  remember  M.  Nisard  saying  to  me 
many  years  ago  at  the  Ecole  Normale  in 
Paris,  that  he  respected  the  English  be- 
cause they  are  une  nation  qui  sait  se 
giner  —  people  who  can  put  constraint  on 
themselves  and  go  through  what  is  dis- 
agreeable. Perhaps  in  the  Slav  nature 
this  valuable  faculty  is  somewhat  want- 
ing; a  very  strong  impulse  is  too  much 
regarded  as  irresistible,  too  little  as  what 
can  be  resisted  and  ought  to  be  resisted, 
however  difficult  and  disagreeable  the  re- 
sistance may  be.  In  our  high  society 
with  its  pleasure  and  dissipation,  laxer 
notions  may  to  some  extent  prevail ;  but 
in  general  an  English  mind  will  be  start- 
led by  Anna's  suffering  herself  to  be  so 
overwhelmed  and  irretrievably  carried 
away  by  her  passion,  by  her  almost  at 
once  regarding  it,  apparently,  as  some- 
thing which  It  was  hopeless  to  fight 
against.  And  this  I  say  irrespectively  of 
the  worth  of  her  lover.  Wronsky's  gifts 
and  graces  hardly  qualify  him,  one  might 
think,  to  be  the  ooject  ot  so  instantaneous 
and  mighty  a  passion  on  the  part  of  a 
woman  like  Anna.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  Let  us  allow  that  these  pas- 
sions are  incalculable;  let  us  allow  that 
one  of  the  male  sex  scarcely  does  justice, 
perhaps,  to  the  powerful  and  handsome 
guardsman  and  his  attractions.  But  if 
Wronsky  had  been  even  such  a  lover  as 
Alcibiacles  or  the  master  of  Ravenswood, 
still  that  Anna,  being  what  she  is  and 
her  circumstances  bemg  what  they  are, 
should  show  not  a  hope,  hardly  a  thought, 
of  conquering  her  passion,  of  escaping 
from  its  fatal  power,  is  to  our  notions 
strange  and  a  little  bewildering. 

I  state  the  objection;  let  me  add  that  it 
is  the  triumph  of  Anna's  charm  that  it 
remains  paramount  for  us  nevertheless ; 
that  throughout  her  course,  with  its  fail- 
ures, errors,  and  miseries,  still  the  im- 
pression of  her  large,  fresh,  rich,  gener- 
ous, delightful  nature,  never  leaves  us  — 
keeps  our  sympathy,  keeps  even,  1  had 
almost  said,  our  respect. 
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To  return  to  the  story.  Sood  enough 
poor  Anna  begins  to  experience  the  truth 
of  what  the  wise  man  told  us  long  a^o, 
that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 
Her  agitation  at  a  steeplechase  where 
WronsKy  is  in  danger  attracts  her  hus- 
band's notice  and  provokes  his  remon- 
strance. He  is  bitter  and  contemptuous. 
In  a  transport  of  passion  Anna  declares  to 
him  that  she  is  his  wife  no  longer;  that 
she  loves  Wronsky,  belongs  to  Wronskv. 
Hard  at  first,  formal,  cruel,  thinking  only 
of  himself,  Kar^nine,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
has  a  conscience,  is  touched  bv  grace  at 
the  moment  when  Anna's  troubles  reach 
their  height  He  returns  to  her  to  find 
her  with  a  child  just  born  to  her  and 
Wronsky,  the  lover  in  the  house  and  Anna 
apparently  dying.  Kardnine  has  words  of 
kindness  and  f orgi  veness  only.  The  noble 
and  victorious  effort  transfigures  him,  and 
all  that  her  husband  gains  m  the  eyes  of 
Anna,  her  lover,  Wronsky,  loses.  Wron- 
sky comes  to  Anna's  bedside,  and  standing 
there  by  Kardnine,  buries  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Anna  says  to  him,  in  the  hurried 
voice  of  fever,  — 

**  *  Uncover  your  face ;  look  at  that  man ; 
he  is  a  saint.  Yes,  uncover  your  face ; 
uncover  it,'  she  repeated  with  an  angry  air. 

*  Alexis,  uncover  his  face ;  I  want  to  see 
him.* 

"  Alexis  took  the  hands  of  Wronsky  and 
uncovered  his  face,  disfigured  by  sufiEering 
and  humiliation. 

"  *  Give  him  your  hand ;  pardon  him.* 

**  Alexis  stretched  out  his  hand  without 
even  seeking  to  restrain  his  tears. 

**  *  Thank  God,  thank  God  !  *  she  said ; 

*  all  is  ready  now.  How  ugly  those  flow- 
ers are !  *  she  went  on,  pointmg  to  the  wall- 
paper ;  *  they  are  not  a  bit  like  violets.  My 
God,  my  God!  when  will  all  this  end? 
Give  me  morphine,  doctor —  I  want  mor- 
phine.   Oh,  my  God,  my  God  1  *  ** 

She  seems  dying,  and  Wronsky  rushes 
out  and  shoots  himself.  And  so,  in  a 
common  novel,  the  story  would  end.  Anna 
would  die,  Wronsky  would  commit  sui- 
cide, Kar^nine  would  survive,  in  posses- 
sion of  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  But 
the  story  does  not  always  end  so  m  life ; 
neither  does  it  end  so  in  Count  Tolstoi*s 
novel.  Anna  recovers  from  her  fever, 
Wronsky  from  bis  wound.  Anna*s  pas- 
sion for  vVronsky  reawakens,  her  estrange- 
ment from  Karenine  returns.  Nor  does 
Kardnine  remain  at  the  height  at  which  in 
the  forgiveness  scene  we  saw  him.  He 
is  formal,  pedantic,  irritating.  Alas !  even 
if  he  were  not  all  these,  perhaps  even  his 
pinci'HtM^  and  his  rising  eyebrows,  and  his 


cracking  finger-joints,  would  have  been 
provocation  enough.  Anna  and  Wronsky 
depart  together.  They  stay  for  a  time  in 
Italy,  then  return  to  Russia.  But  her 
position  is  false,  her  disquietude  inces- 
sant, and  happiness  is  impossible  for  her. 
She  takes  opium  every  night,  only  to  find 
that  "  not  poppy  nor  mandragora  shall  ever 
medicine  her  to  that  sweet  sleep  which 
she  owed  yesterday.**  Jealousy  and  irritap 
bility  grow  upon  her;  she  tortures  Wron- 
sky, she  tortures  herself.  Under  these 
trials  Wronsky,  it  must  be  said,  comes 
out  well,  and  rises  in  our  esteem.  His 
love  for  Anna  endures ;  he  behaves,  as  our 
English  phrase  is,  *Mike  a  gentleman;** 
his  patience  is  in  general  exemplary.  But 
then  Anna,  let  us  remember,  is  to  tne  last, 
through  all  the  fret  and  misery,  still  Anna ; 
always  with  something  which  charms; 
nay,  with  something  even,  something  in 
her  nature,  which  consoles  and  does  good* 
Her  life,  however,  was  becoming  impossi- 
ble under  its  existing  conditions.  A  trifling 
misunderstanding  brought  the  inevitable 
end.  After  a  quarrel  with  Anna,  Wronsky 
had  gone  one  morning  into  the  country  to 
see  his  mother;  Anna  summons  him  by 
telegraph  to  return  at  once,  and  receives 
an  answer  from  him  that  he  cannot  return 
before  ten  at  night.  She  follows  him  to 
his  mother's  place  in  the  country,  and  at 
the  station  hears  what  leads  her  to  believe 
that  he  is  not  coming  back.  Maddened 
with  jealousy  and  misery,  she  descends  the 
platform  and  throws  herself  under  the 
wheels  of  a  goods  train  passing  through 
the  station,  ft  is  over  —  the  graceful  head 
is  untouched,  but  all  the  rest  is  a  crushed, 
formless  heap.    Poor  Anna  I 

We  have  been  in  a  world  which  miscon- 
ducts itself  nearly  as  much  as  the  world 
of  a  French  novel  all  palpitating  with 
"modernity.**  But  there  are  two  things 
in  which  the  Russian  novel  —  Count  Tol- 
stoi's novel  at  any  rate  —  is  very  advan- 
tageously distinguished  from  the  type  of 
novel  now  so  much  in  request  in  France. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  fine  senti- 
ment, at  once  tiresome  and  false.  We 
are  not  told  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
Anna  is  wonderfully  exalted  and  ennobled 
by  her  passion  for  Wronskv.  The  En- 
glish reader  is  thus  saved  irom  many  a 
groan  of  impatience.  The  other  thing  is 
yet  more  important.  Our  Russian  novel- 
ist deals  abundantly  with  criminal  passion 
and  with  adultery,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  feel  himself  owing  any  service  to  the 
goddess  Lubricity,  or  bound  to  put  in 
I  touches  at  this  goddess*s  dictation.    Much 
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in  ^  Anna  Kar^nine  "  is  painful,  much  is 
unpleasant,  but  nothing  is  of  a  nature  to 
trouble  the  senses,  or  to  please  those  who 
wish  their  senses  troubled.  This  taint  is 
wholly  absent  In  the  French  novels 
where  it  is  so  abundantly  present  its  bane- 
ful effects  do  not  end  with  itself.  Burns 
long  ago  remarked  with  deep  truth  that  it 
Ptirifies  feelinff.  Let  us  revert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  powerful  novel  of  which  I 
spoke  at  the  outset,  **  Madame  Bovary.'* 
Undoubtedly  the  taint  in  question  is  pres- 
ent in  "  Madame  Bovary,  although  to  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  more  recent 
French  noveb,  which  will  be  in  every  one's 
mind.  But  **  Madame  Bovary,"  with  this 
taint,  is  a  work  oi petrifitd fuiing ;  over  it 
hangs  an  atmosphere  of  bitterness,  irony, 
impotence ;  not  a  personage  in  the  book 
to  rejoice  or  console  us ;  the  springs  of 
freshness  and  feeling  are  not  there  to  cre- 
ate such  personages.  Emma  Bovary  fol- 
lows a  course  in  some  respects  like  that 
of  Anna,  but  where,  in  Emma  Bovary,  is 
Annans  charm?  The  treasures  of  com- 
passion, tenderness,  insight,  which  alone, 
amid  such  guilt  and  misery,  can  enable 
charm  to  subsist  and  to  emerge,  are  want- 
ing to  Flaubert  He  is  cruel,  with  the 
cruelty  of  petrified  feeling,  to  his  poor 
heroine;  he  pursues  her  without  pity  or 
pause,  as  with  malignity;  he  is  harder 
upon  her  himself  than  any  reader  even,  I 
think,  will  be  inclined  to  be. 

But  where  the  springs  of  feeling  have 
carried  Count  Tolstoi,  since  he  created 
Anna  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  we  have 
now  to  see. 

We  must  return  to  Constantine  Dmit- 
rich  Levine.  Levine,  as  I  have  already 
said,  thinks.  Between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  that  of  thirty-five  he  had  lost,  he  tells 
OS,  the  Christian  belief  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  a  loss  of  which  examples 
nowadays  abound  certainly  everywhere, 
but  which  in  Russia,  as  in  France,  is 
among  all  young  men  of  the  upper  and 
cultivated  classes  more  a  matter  of  course, 
perhaps,  more  universal,  more  avowed, 
than  it  is  with  us.  Levine  had  adopted 
the  scientific  notions  current  all  round 
bim ;  talked  of  cells,  organisms,  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter,  the  conservation  of 
force,  and  was  of  opinion,  with  his  com- 
rades of  the  university,  that  religion  no 
longer  existed.  But  he  was  of  a  serious 
nature.  The  questions  what  his  life  meant, 
whence  it  came,  whither  it  tended,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him  in  moments  of 
crisis  and  affliction  with  irresistible  impor- 
tunity, and  getting  no  answer,  haunted  him, 
tortured  him,  made  him  think  of  suicide. 
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Two  things,  meanwhile,  he  noticed. 
One  was,  that  he  and  his  university  friends 
had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Christian  belief  no  longer  existed ;  they 
had  lost  it,  but  they  were  not  all  the  world. 
Levine  observed  that  the  persons  to  whom 
he  was  most  attached,  his  own  wife  Kitty 
amongst  the  number,  retained  it  and  drew 
comfort  from  it;  that  the  women  gener- 
ally, and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
common  people,  retained  it  and  drew  com- 
fort from  it.  The  other  was,  that  his  sci- 
entific friends,  though  not  troubled,  like 
himself,  by  questionings  about  the  mean- 
ing of  human  life,  were  untroubled  by 
such  questionings  not  because  they  had 
got  an  answer  to  them,  but  because,  enter- 
taining themselves  intellectually  with  the 
consideration  of  the  cell  theory,  and  evo- 
lution, and  the  indestructibility  of  matter, 
and  the  conservation  of  force,  and  the 
like,  they  were  satisfied  with  this  enter- 
tainment and  did  not  perplex  themselves 
with  investigating  the  meaning  and  object 
of  their  own  life  at  all. 

But  Levine  noticed  further  that  he  him- 
self did  not  actually  proceed  to  commit 
suicide ;  on  the  contrary  he  lived  on  his 
lands  as  his  father  had  done  before  him, 
busied  himself  with  all  the  duties  of  his 
station,  married  Kitty,  was  delighted  when 
a  son  was  born  to  him.  Nevertheless  he 
was  indubitably  not  happy  at  bottom,  rest- 
less and  disquieted,  his  disquietude  some- 
times amounting  to  agony. 

Now  on  one  of  his  bad  days  he  was  in 
the  field  with  his  peasants,  and  one  of 
them  happened  to  say  to  him,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Levine  why  one  farmer 
should  in  a  certain  case  act  more  humanely 
than  another:  "Men  are  not  all  alike; 
one  man  lives  for  his  belly,  like  Mitio- 
vuck,  another  for  his  soul,  for  God,  like 
old  Plato."  *  "  What  do  you  call,"  cried 
Levine,  ** living  for  his  soul,  for  God?" 
The  peasant  answered:  "It's  quite  sim- 
ple —  living  by  the  rule  of  God,  of  the 
truth.  All  men  are  not  the  same,  that's 
certain.  You  yourself,  for  instance,  Con- 
stantine Dmitrich,  you  wouldn't  do  wrong 
by  a  poor  man."  Levine  gave  no  answer, 
but  turned  away  with  the  phrase,  living 
by  the  rule  of  (Jod^  of  the  truths  sounding 
in  his  ears. 

Then  he  reflected  that  he  had  been  born 
of  parents  professing  this  rule,  as  their 
parents  again  had  professed  it  before 
them;  that  he  had  sucked  it  in  with  his 
mother's  milk  ;  that  some  sense  of  it,  some 
strength   and  nourishment  from  it  had 

*  A  common  name  among  Russian  peasants. 
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been  ever  with  him  although  he  knew  it 
not ;  that  if  he  had  tried  to  do  the  duties 
of  his  station  it  was  by  help  of  the  secret 
support  ministered  by  this  rule ;  that  if  in 
his  moments  of  despairing  restlessness 
and  agony,  when  he  was  driven  to  think 
of  suicide,  he  had  yet  not  committed  sui- 
cide, it  was  because  this  rule  had  silently 
enabled  him  to  do  his  duty  in  some  de- 
gree, and  had  given  him  some  hold  upon 
life  and  happiness  in  consequence. 

The  words  came  to  him  as  a  clue  of 
which  he  could  never  again  lose  sight,  and 
which  with  full  consciousness  and  stren- 
uous endeavor  he  must  henceforth  follow. 
He  sees  his  nephews  and  nieces  throwing 
their  milk  at  one  another  and  scolded  by 
DoUv  for  it.  He  says  to  himself  that  these 
chilciren  are  wasting  their  subsistence 
because  they  have  not  to  earn  it  for  them- 
selves and  do  not  know  its  value,  and 
he  exclaims  inwardly:  "I,  a  Christian, 
brought  up  in  the  faith,  my  life  filled  with 
the  benefits  of  Christianity,  living  on  these 
benefits  without  being  conscious  of  it,  I, 
like  these  children,  I  have  been  trying  to 
destroy  what  makes  and  builds  up  my 
life."  But  now  the  feeling  has  been  borne 
in  upon  him,  clear  and  precious,  that  what 
he  has  to  do  is  to  be  ^ood;  he  has  "  cried 
to  Himr    What  will  come  of  it  ? 

**  I  shall  probably  continue  to  get  out  of 
temper  with  my  coachman,  to  go  into  use- 
less arguments,  to  air  my  ideas  unseason- 
ably ;  I  shall  always  feel  a  barrier  between 
the  sanctuary  of  my  soul  and  the  soul  of 
other  people,  even  that  of  my  wife ;  I  shall 
always  be  holding  her  responsible  for  my 
annoyances  and  feeling  sorry  for  it  directly 
afterwards;  I  shall  continue  to  pray  with- 
out being  able  to  explain  to  myselt  why  I 
pray  :  but  my  inner  life  has  won  its  liberty ; 
It  will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  events, 
and  every  minute  of  my  existence  will 
have  a  meaning  sure  and  profound  which 
it  will  be  in  mv  power  to  impress  on  every 
single  one  ot  my  actions,  that  of  bein^ 
good,^'' 

With  these  words  the  novel  of  "  Anna 
Kar^nine "  ends.  But  in  Levine*s  reli- 
gious experiences  Count  Tolstoi  was  relat- 
ing his  own,  and  the  history  is  continued 
in  three  autobiographical  works  translated 
from  him,  which  have  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  published  in  Paris : 
"Ma  Confession,"  "Ma  Religion,"  and 
"Que  Faire."  Our  author  announces, 
further,  "  two  great  works,"  on  which  he 
has  spent  six  years ;  one  a  criticism  of 
dogmatic  theology,  the  other  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  concord- 
ance of  his  own  arranging.    The  results 


which  he  claims  to  have  established  In 
these  two  works  are,  however,  indicated 
sufficiendy  in  the  three  published  voluoies 
which  I  have  named  above. 

These  autobiographical  volumes  show 
the  same  extraordinary  penetration,  the 
same  perfect  sincerity,  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  author*s  novel.  As  autobiography 
they  are  of  profound  interest,  and  they  are 
full,  moreover,  of  acute  and  fruitful  re- 
marks. I  have  spoken  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Russian  genius  possesses  for 
imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  for  biblt* 
cal  exegesis,  for  the  criticism  of  religion 
and  its  documents,  the  advantage  lies 
more  with  the  older  nations  of  the  West. 
They  will  have  more  of  the  experience, 
width  of  knowledge,  patience,  sobnety, 
requisite  for  these  studies ;  they  may 
probably  be  less  impulsive,  less  heady. 

Count  Tolstoi  regards  the  change  ac- 
complished in  himself  during  the  last  half* 
dozen  years,  he  regards  his  recent  studies 
and  the  ideas  which  he  has  ac(^uired 
through  them,  as  epoch-making  in  his  life 
and  of  capital  importance.  "  Five  years 
ago  faith  came  to  me ;  I  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  all  my  life  suddenly 
changed.  I  ceased  to  desire  that  whicn 
previously  I  desired,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  took  to  desiring  what  I  had  never 
desired  before.  That  which  formerly 
used  to  appear  good  in  my  eyes  appeared 
evil,  that  which  used  to  appear  evil  ap* 
peared  good." 

The  novel  of  "  Anna  Kar^nine  "  belongs 
to  that  past  which  Count  Tolstoi  has  left 
behind  him ;  his  new  studies  and  the 
works  founded  on  them  are  what  is  im- 
portant; light  and  salvation  are  there. 
Vet  I  will  venture  to  express  my  doubt 
whether  these  works  contain,  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  religion  and  to 
the  establishment  of  the  true  mind  and 
message  of  Jesus,  much  that  had  not  al- 
ready been  given  or  indicated  by  Count 
Tolstoi  in  relating,  in  "Anna  Kar^nine," 
Levine^s  mental  history.  Points  raised  in 
that  history  are  developed  and  enforced; 
there  is  an  abundant  and  admirable  exhi* 
bition  of  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
penetrating  insight,  fearless  sincerity,  wit, 
sarcasm,  eloquence,  style.  And  we  have 
too  the  direct  autobiography  of  a  man  not 
only  interesting  to  us  from  his  soul  and 
talent,  but  highly  interesting  also  from 
his  nationality,  position,  and  course  of 
proceeding.  But  to  light  and  salvation 
in  the  Christian  religion  we  are  not,  I 
think,  brought  very  much  nearer  than  in 
Levine's  history.  I  ought  to  add  that 
what  was  alreaay  present  in  that  history 
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seems  to  me  of-high  importance  and  value. 
Let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

I  must  be  general  and  I  must  be  brief ; 
neither  my  limits  nor  my  purpose  permit 
the  introduction  of*  what  is  abstract.  But 
in  Count  Tolstoi *s  religious  philosophy 
there  is  very  little  which  is  abstract,  arid. 
The  idea  of  lift  is  his  master  idea  in 
studvin^  and  establishing  religion.  He 
speaJcs  impatiently  of  St.  Paul  as  a  source, 
in  common  with  the  Fathers  and  the  Re- 
formers, of  that  ecclesiastical  theology 
which  misses  the  essential  and  fails  to 
present  Christ's  gospel  aright.  Yet  Paul's 
**law  of  the  spirit  ot  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
freeing  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  " 
is  the  pith  and  ground  of  all  Count  Tol- 
stoi's theology.  Moral  life  is  the  gift  of 
God,  is  God,  and  this  true  life,  this  union 
with  God  to  which  we  aspire,  we  reach 
through  Jesus.  We  reach  it  through 
anion  with  Jesus  and  bv  adopting  his  life. 
This  doctrine  is  provea  true  for  us  by  the 
life  in  God,  to  be  acquired  through  Jesus, 
being  what  our  nature  feels  after  and 
moves  to,  by  the  warning  of  misery  if  we 
are  severed  from  it,  the  sanction  of  happi- 
ness if  we  find  it.  Of  the  access  for  us^ 
at  any  rate,  to  the  spirit  of  life,  us  who 
are  bom  in  Christendom,  are  in  touch, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  with  Christian- 
ity, this  is  the  true  account.  Questions 
over  which  the  Churches  spend  so  much 
labor  and  time  —  questions  about  the 
Trinity,  about  the  godhead  of  Christ, 
about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  not  vital ;  what  is  vital  is  the  doctrine 
of  access  to  the  spirit  of  life  through 
Jesus. 

Sound  and  saving  doctrine,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  is.  It  may  be  gathered  in  a  great 
degree  from  what  Count  Tolstoi  had  al- 
ready given  us  in  the  novel  of  "Anna 
Karenine."  But  of  course  it  is  greatly 
developed  in  the  special  works  whicn  have 
followed.  Many  of  these  developments 
are,  I  will  repeat,  of  striking  force,  inter- 
est, and  value.  In  "Anna  Karenine"  we 
bad  been  told  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
upper  and  educated  classes  in  Russia. 
But  what  reality  is  added  by  such  an  an- 
ecdote as  the  following  from  "  Ma  Confes- 
sion "  I  — 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  was  about 
eleven  years  old  we  had  a  visit  one  Sun- 
day from  a  boy,  since  dead,  who  an- 
nounced to  my  brother  and  me,  as  great 
news,  a  discovery  just  made  at  his  public 
school.  This  discovery  was  to  the  effect 
that  God  had  no  existence,  and  that  every- 
thing which  we  were  taught  about  him  was 
pure  invention." 
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Count  Tolstoi  touched,  in  "  Anna  Kard- 
nine,"  on  the  failure  of  science  to  tell  a 
man  what  his  life  means.  Many  a  sharp 
stroke  does  he  add  in  his  latter  writ- 
ings:— 

"Development  is  going  on,  and  there 
are  laws  which  guide  it.  You  yourself 
are  a  part  of  the  whole.  Having  come  to 
understand  the  whole  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  having  comprehended  the  law  of 
development,  you  will  comprehend  also 
your  place  in  that  whole,  you  will  under- 
stand yourself. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  shame  the  confes- 
sion costs  me,  there  was  a  time,  I  declare, 
when  I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  was  satisfied 
with  this  sort  of  thing ! " 

But  the  men  of  science  may  take  com- 
fort from  hearing  that  Count  Tolstoi 
treats  the  men  of  letters  no  better  than 
them,  although  he  is  a  man  of  letters  him- 
self: — 

"  The  judgment  which  my  literary  com- 
panions passed  on  life  was  to  the  effect 
that  life  in  general  is  in  a  state  of  prog- 
ress, and  that  in  this  development  we,  the 
men  of  letters,  take  the  principal  part. 
The  vocation  of  us  artists  and  poets  is  to 
instruct  the  world;  and  to  prevent  my 
coming  out  with  the  natural  question, 
"  What  am  I,  and  what  am  I  to  teach  ? ' 
it  was  explained  to  me  that  it  was  useless 
to  know  that,  and  that  the  artist  and  the 
poet  taught  without  perceiving  how.  I 
passed  for  a  superb  artist,  a  great  poet, 
and  consequently  it  was  but  natural  I 
should  appropriate  this  theory.  I,  the 
artist,  the  poet  —  I  wrote,  I  taught,  with- 
out mvself  knowing  what.  I  was  paid  for 
what  I  did.  I  had  everything;  splendid 
fare  and  lodging,  women,  society;  I  had 
la  gloire.  Consequently,  what  I  taught 
\vas  very  good.  This  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance of  poetry  and  of  the  development  of 
life  was  a  religion,  and  I  was  one  of  its 
priests  —  a  very  agreeable  and  advantage- 
ous office. 

"  And  I  lived  ever  so  long  in  this  be- 
lief, never  doubting  but  that  it  was  true  ! " 

The  adepts  of  this  literary  and  scien- 
tific religion  are  not  numerous,  to  be  sure, 
in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  Levine 
had  remarked,  find  comfort  still  in  the  old 
religion  of  Christendom  ;  but  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  our  literary  and  scientific 
instructors  make  no  account.  Like  Solo- 
mon and  Schopenhauer,  these  gentlemen, 
and  "society  "  along  with  them,  are,  more- 
over, apt  to  say  that  life  is,  after  all,  van- 
ity ;  but  then  they  all  know  of  no  life 
except  their  own. 
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"It  used  to  appear  to  me  that  the  small 
number  of  cultivated,  rich,  and  idle  men, 
of  whom  I  was  one,  composed  the  whole 
of  humanity,  and  that  the  millions  and 
millions  of  other  men  who  had  lived  and 
are  still  living  were  not  in  reality  men  at 
all.  Incomprehensible  as  it  now  seems 
to  me,  that  I  should  have  gone  on  consid- 
ering life  without  seeing  the  life  which  was 
surrounding  me  on  all  sides,  the  life  of 
humanity;  strange  as  it  is  to  think  that  I 
should  have  been  so  mistaken,  and  have 
fancied  my  life,  the  life  of  the  Solomons 
and  the  Schopenhauers,  to  be  the  verita- 
ble and  normal  life,  while  the  life  of  the 
masses  was  but  a  matter  of  no  importance, 

—  strangely  odd  as  this  seems  to  me  now, 
so  it  was,  notwithstanding.'* 

And  this  pretentious  minority,  who  call 
themselves  "  society,"  **  the  world,"  and  to 
whom  their  own  life,  the  life  of  "the 
world,"  seems  the  only  life  worth  naming, 
are  all  the  while  miserable !  Our  author 
found  it  so  in  his  own  experience :  — 

''In  my  life,  an  exceptionally  happy  one 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  I  can  num- 
ber such  a  quantity  of  sufferings  endured 
for  the  sake  of  *  the  world,*  that  they  would 
be  enough  to  furnish  a  martyr  for  Jesus. 
All  the  most  painful  passages  in  my  life, 
beginning  with  the  orgies  and  duels  of  my 
student  days,  the  wars  I  have  been  in,  the 
illnesses,  and  the  abnormal  and  unbear- 
able conditions  in  which  I  am  living  now 

—  all  this  is  but  one  martyrdom  endured 
in  the  name  of  the^doctrine  of  the  world. 
Yes,  and  I  speak  of  my  own  life,  excep- 
tionally happy  from  the  world's  point  of 
view. 

"  Let  anv  sincere  man  pass  his  life  in 
review,  ancf  he  will  perceive  that  never,  not 
once,  has  he  suffered  through  practising 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus ;  the  chief  part  of 
the  miseries  of  his  life  have  proceeded 
solely  from  his  following,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  the  spell  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
world." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simple,  the  mul- 
titudes, outside  of  this  spell,  are  compar- 
atively contented :  — 

"In  opposition  to  what  I  saw  in  our 
circle,  where  life  without  faith  is  possible, 
and  where  I  doubt  whether  one  in  a  thou- 
sand would  confess  himself  a  believer,  I 
conceive  that  among  the  people  (in  Rus- 
sia) there  is  not  one  sceptic  to  many  thou- 
sands of  believers.  Just  contrary  to  what 
I  saw  in  our  circle,  where  life  passes  in 
idleness,  amusements,  and  discontent  with 
life,  I  saw  that  of  these  men  of  the  people 
the  whole  life  was  passed  in  severe  labor, 
and  yet  they  were  contented  with  life. 


Instead  of  complaining  like  the  persons 
in  our  world  of  the  hardship  of  their  lot« 
these  poor  people  received  sickness  and 
disappointments  without  any  revolt,  with- 
out opposition,  but  with  a  nrm  and  tranp 
quil  confidence  that  so  it  was  to  be,  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  and  that  it  was  all 
right" 

All  this  is  but  development,  sometimes 
rather  surprising,  but  always  powerful  and 
interesting,  of  what  we  have  already  had 
in  the  pages  of  "  Anna  Kardnine."  And 
like  Levine  in  that  novel,  Count  Tolstoi 
was  driven  by  his  inward  struggle  and 
misery  very  near  to  suicide.  What  is 
new  in  the  recent  books  is  the  solution 
and  cure  announced.  Levine  had  ac- 
cepted a  provisional  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties oppressing  him;  he  had  lived 
right  on,  so  to  speak,  obeying  his  con- 
science, but  not  asking  how  far  all  his 
actions  hung  together  and  were  consist* 
ent :  — 

"He  advanced  money  to  a  peasant  to 
get  him  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  money- 
lender, but  did  not  give  up  the  arrears  due 
to  himself;  he  punished  thefts  of  wood 
strictly,  but  would  have  scrupled  to  im- 
pound a  peasant's  cattle  trespassing  on 
his  fields  ;  he  did  not  pay  the  wages  of  a 
laborer  whose  father's  death  caused  him 
to  leave  work  in  the  middle  of  harvest,  but 
he  pensioned  and  maintained  his  old  ser> 
vants ;  he  let  his  peasants  wait  while  be 
went  to  give  his  wife  a  kiss  after  he  came 
home,  but  would  not  have  made  them  wail 
while  he  went  to  visit  his  bees." 

Count  Tolstoi  has  since  advanced  to  a 
far  more  definite  and  stringent  rule  of  life 
—  the  positive  doctrine,  he  thinks,  of  Jesus. 
It  is  the  determination  and  promulgation 
of  this  rule  which  is  the  novelty  in  our 
author's  recent  works.  He  extracts  this 
essential  doctpne,  or  rule  of  Jesus,  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  presents 
it  in  a  body  of  commandments  —  Christ's 
commandments ;  the  pith,  he  says,  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  Decalogue  is  the 
pith  of  the  Old.  These  all-important  com- 
mandments of  Christ  are  "  commandments 
of  peace,"  and  five  in  number.  The  first 
commandment  is  :  "  Live  in  peace  with  all 
men.  Treat  no  one  as  contemptible  and 
beneath  you.  Not  only  allow  yourself  no 
anger,  but  do  not  rest  until  you  have  dis- 
sipated even  unreasonable  anger  in  others 
against  yourself."  The  second  is:  "No 
libertinage  and  no  divorce ;  let  every  man 
have  one  wife  and  every  woman  one  hus- 
band." The  third :  "  Never  on  any  pre- 
text take  an  oath  of  service  of  any  kind ; 
all  such  oaths  are  imposed  for  a  bad  pur* 
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pose."  The  fourth :  **  Never  employ  force 
against  the  evil-doer ;  bear  whatever  wrong 
IS  done  to  you  without  opposing  the  wrong- 
doer or  seeking  to  have  him  punished/' 
The  fifth  and  last:  *' Renounce  all  dis- 
tinction of  nationality ;  do  not  admit  that 
men  of  another  nation  may  ever  be  treated 
by  you  as  enemies ;  love  all  men  alike  as 
afike  near  to  you  ;  do  good  to  all  alike.'* 

If  these  five  commandments  were  gen- 
erally observed,  says  Count  Tolstoi,  all 
men  would  become  brothers.  Certainly 
the  actual  society  in  which  we  live  would 
be  changed  and  dissolved.  Armies  and 
wars  would  be  renounced ;  courts  of  jus- 
tice, police,  property,  would  be  renounced 
also.  And  whatever  the  rest  of  us  may 
do.  Count  Tolstoi  at  least  will  do  his  duty 
and  follow  Christ's  commandment  sin- 
cerely. He  has  given  up  rank,  office,  and 
property,  and  earns  his  bread  by  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands.  **  I  believe  in  Christ's 
commandments,*'  he  says,  "  and  this  faith 
changes  my  whole  former  estimate  of  what 
Is  good  and  great,  bad  and  low,  in  human 
life."  At  present,  "Everything  which  I 
used  to  think  bad  and  low  —  the  rusticity 
of  the  peasant,  the  plainness  of  lodging, 
food,  clothing,  manners  —  all  this  has  be- 
come good  and  great  in  my  eyes.  At 
present  I  can  no  longer  contribute  to  any- 
thing which  raises  me  externally  above 
others,  which  separates  me  from  them.  I 
cannot,  as  formerly,  recognize  either  in 
my  own  case  or  in  that  of  others  any  title, 
rank,  or  quality  beyond  the  title  and  qual- 
ity of  man.  I  cannot  seek  fame  and 
praise ;  I  cannot  seek  a  culture  which 
separates  me  from  men.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  seeking  in  mv  whole  existence  —  in 
my  lodging,  my  tood,  my  clothing,  and 
my  ways  of  going  on  with  people  —  what- 
ever, far  from  separating  me  from  the 
mass  of  mankind,  draws  me  nearer  to 
them." 

Whatever  else  we  have  or  have  not  in 
Count  Tolstoi,  we  have  at  least  a  great 
soul  and  a  great  writer.  In  his  biblical 
exegesis,  in  the  criticism  by  which  he  ex- 
tracts and  constructs  his  five  command- 
ments of  Christ  which  are  to  be  the  rule 
of  our  lives,  I  find  much  which  is  ques- 
tionable along  with  much  which  is  ingen- 
ious and  powerful.  But  I  have  neither 
space,  nor,  indeed,  inclination,  to  criticise 
his  exegesis  here.  The  right  moment, 
besides,  for  criticising  this  will  come  when 
the  "  two  great  works,"  which  are  in  prep- 
aration, shall  have  appeared. 

For  the  present  I  limit  myself  to  a  sin- 
gle criticism  only  —  a  general  one.  Chris- 
tianity cannot  bne  packed  into  any  set  of 


commandments.  As  I  have  somewhere 
or  other  said:  *' Christianity  is  a  source; 
no  one  supply  of  water  and  refreshment 
that  comes  from  it  can  be  called  the  sum 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  may 
lead  to  much  error,  to  exhibit  any  series 
of  maxims,  even  those  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  as  the  ultimate  sum  and  for- 
mula into  which  Christianity  may  be  run 
up." 

And  the  reason  mainly  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  in 
the  nature  of  his  utterances.  Not  less 
important  than  the  teachings  given  by 
Jesus  is  the  temper  of  their  giver,  his  tem- 
per of  sweetness  and  reasonableness,  of 
epieikeia,  Goethe  calls  him  a  Schwdrmery 
a  fanatic ;  he  may  much  more  rightly  be 
called  an  opportunist.  But  he  is  an  op- 
portunist of  an  opposite  kind  from  those 
who  in  politics,  that  **wild  and  dreamlike 
trade  "  of  insincerity,  give  themselves  this 
name.  They  push  or  slacken,  press  their 
points  hard  or  let  them  be,  as  may  best 
suit  the  interests  of  their  self-aggrandize- 
ment and  of  their  party.  Jesus  has  in 
view  simply  "the  rule  of  God,  of  the 
truth."  But  this  is  served  by  waiting  as 
well  as  by  hasting  forward,  and  sometimes 
served  better. 

Count  Tolstoi  sees  rightly  that  whatever 
the  propertied  and  satisfied  classes  may 
think,  the  world,  ever  since  Jesus  Christ 
came,  is  judged ;  "  a  new  earth "  is  in 
prospect.  It  was  ever  in  prospect  with 
Jesus,  and  should  be  ever  in  prospect  with 
his  followers.  And  the  ideal  in  prospect 
has  to  be  realized.  "If  ye  know  these 
things,  happv  are  ye  if  ye  ao  them."  But 
thev  are  to  oe  done  through  a  great  and 
widespread  and  long-continued  change, 
and  a  change  of  the  inner  man  to  begin 
with.  The  most  important  and  fruitful 
utterances  of  Jesus,  therefore,  are  not 
things  which  can  be  drawn  up  as  a  table 
of  stiff  and  stark  external  commands,  but 
the  things  which  have  most  soul  in  them  ; 
because  these  can  best  sink  down  into  our 
soul,  work  there,  set  up  an  influence,  form 
habits  of  conduct,  and  prepare  the  future. 
The  Beatitudes  are  on  this  account  more 
helpful  than  the  utterances  from  which 
Count  Tolstoi  builds  up  his  five  command- 
ments. The  very  secret  of  Jesus,  "  He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  that 
will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it,"  does  not 
give  us  a  command  to  be  taken  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  letter,  but  an  idea  to  work  in 
our  mind  and  soul,  and  of  inexhaustible 
value  there. 

Jesus  paid  tribute  to  the  government 
and  dined  with  the  publicans,  although 
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neither  the  empire  of  Rome  nor  the  high 
finance  of  Judea  were  compatible  with  his 
ideal  and  with  the  "new  earth"  which 
that  ideal  must  in  the  end  create.  Per- 
haps Levine's  provisional  solution,  in  a 
society  like  ours,  was  nearer  to  "the  rule 
of  God,  of  the  truth,"  than  the  more  trench- 
ant solution  which  Count  Tolstoi  has 
adopted  for  himself  since.  It  seems  cal- 
culated to  be  of  more  use.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  in  Russia,  but  in  an  English  vil- 
lage the  determination  of  "our  circle  "  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  work  of  their 
hands  would  produce  only  dismay,  not 
fraternal  joy,  amongst  that  "majority" 
who  are  so  earning  it  already.  "There 
are  plenty  of  us  to  compete  as  things 
stand,"  the  gardeners,  carpenters,  and 
smiths  would  say.  "Pray  stick  to  your 
articles,  your  poetry,  ana  nonsense ;  in 
manual  labor  you  will  interfere  with 
us,  and  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  our 
mouths." 

So  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Count 
Tolstoi  has  perhaps  not  done  well  in 
abandoning  the  work  of  the  poet  and  art- 
ist, and  that  he  might  with  advantage 
return  to  it.  But  whatever  he  may  do  m 
the  future,  the  work  which  he  has  already 
done,  and  his  work  in  religion  as  well  as 
his  work  in  imaginative  literature,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  signalize  him  as  one  of 
the  most  marking,  interesting,  and  sympa- 
thy-inspiring men  of  our  time  — an  honor, 
I  must  add,  to  Russia,  although  he  forbids 
us  to  heed  nationality. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
BEETHOVEN. 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  who  is  the 
real  musical  giant  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  overwhelmingly  great  genius  of 
modern  times,  or  the  man  whom  we  may 
safely  call  the  father  of  the  great  orches- 
tral work  created  in  this  century,  the  basis 
upon  which  all  modem  master-works  are 
built,  can  receive  from  every  honest  musi- 
cian only  one  answer —  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven. Although  his  life  has  been  de- 
scribed most  minutely  and  most  ably  by 
biographers  of  many  nations,  by  intimate 
personal  friends  who  for  years  nad  noted 
down  every  particular,  every  little  anec- 
dote, every  word  worth  preserving ;  al- 
though these  more  faithful  than  brilliant 
writers  —  more  voluminous  than  luminous, 
as  Sheridan  says  —  have  been  followed  by 
writers  much  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
great  man  and  his  work  from  a  safer  dis- 


tance, so  that  there  Is  no  hope  of  com- 
municating anything  new  with  regard  to 
facts  or  opinions,  —  yet  I  venture  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  this  colossus  of  compo- 
sition :  first,  because  I  should  be  sorry  to 
have  such  a  name  missing  in  a  gallery  of 
composers  on  whom  it  was  my  good  fate 
to  write  a  small  series  of  essays  ;  and  also 
because  I  fancy  that  the  numerous  books 
of  reference  from  which  information  on 
the  subject  may  be  gathered  are  for  the 
most  part  less  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  being  either  exclusively  musical 
or  published  in  foreign  languages,  each 
nation  being,  as  it  were,  jealous  to  con- 
tribute a  small  share  to  the  glorious  mon- 
ument of  him  who  excited  the  admiratioa 
of  every  country  —  one  might  say  of  every 
man  and  woman — taking  an  interest  ia 
music. 

As  seven  towns  fought  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  so  are 
there  several  houses  in  several  streets  of 
the  good  city  of  Bonn  on  the  Rhine  which 
not  only  claim  the  honor  of  having  bcea 
the  birtnplace  of  Beethoven,  but  there  are 
actually  two  houses  provided  with  roemo^ 
rial  tablets,  both  stating  that  "in  this 
house  Beethoven  was  born."  Desirous 
to  learn  the  truth  on  the  spot  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  take  a 
little  trouble  and  go  to  Bonn  to  see  his 
monument  and  investigate  the  affair  oa 
the  spot. 

Bonn  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the 
Rhine,  just  where  that  river  is  most  charm- 
ing ;  and  although  the  whole  journey  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne  may  not  justify  its 
high  reputation,  the  spot  from  Coblentz  to 
Cologne  certainly  does  ;  and  nobody  would 
guess  from  the  poetical,  romantic  outside 
of  Bonn,  how  dirty  and  unpoetical  is  the 
inside,  how  the  streets  smell,  how  the 
houses  are  kept,  and  in  what  an  uninvit- 
ing state  is  even  the  Beethoven  monument 
itself,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  town,  and  an  ornament,  artis- 
tic and  historical.    I  had  no  idea,  when  I 
arrived  at  the  splendid    railway  station^ 
that  the  whole  place  surrounding  the  mon- 
ument would   not  be  penetrated  by  that 
reverential    air  that   usually  fills   places 
where  marble  reminiscences  of  great  men 
form  the  pride  of  a  town  which  comes  in 
for  a  merit  which  it  has  done  nothing  to 
deserve.     The  least  anybody  might  ex- 
pect, surely,  is  that  the  monument  of  so 
great  a  man,  in  a  city  which  has  little  else 
to  boast  of,  might  be  kept  decently  clean. 
But    even    this    modest    expectation    is 
doomed  to   disappointment.     Imagine  a 
dirty  square  with  the  statue  in  the  middle ; 
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two  lanterns  equally  dirty,  so  that  even 
the  light  of  Beethoven*s  genius  could  not 
shine  through  them ;  the  statue  adorned  (?) 
with  a  thoroughly  decayed  laurel  crown, 
boasting  two  equally  airty  white  (?)  rib- 
ands, on  which  the  name  St.  Cecilia  ap- 
pears, either  as  a  concession  of  the 
society  who  offered  this  petty  homage,  or 
as  an  invocation  to  the  patron  saint  of 
music  to  save  from  the  surrounding  dirt 
the  genius  whose  purity  in  art  was  equalled 
by  his  purity  of  character  in  life.  The 
only  thing  grand  and  indestructible  in  the 
affair  is  tne  great  name  and  the  absence 
of  superfluous  eulogy.  One  must  be  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies ;  and  that  the  name 
Beethoven  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
there  alone,  grand  in  its  simple  glory,  with- 
out any  of  those  usual  sentimental  Ger- 
man poesies,  is  a  blessing  indeed. 

My  pilgrimage  to  the  house  began  with 
a  walk  to  the  Bonngasse  20,  where  a  tab- 
let erected  by  the  town  attracts  the  curi- 
ous traveller.  On  the  tablet  are  engraved 
in  German  the  words,  **In  this  house 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  born,  on  the 
17th  December  in  the  year  1770."  The 
house  is  kept  by  a  Restaurateur  called 
Blech,  which,  considering  that  Beethoven 
especially  gave  effect  to  the  brass  in  the 
orchestra  ^lech  means  brass  in  German), 
may  be  considered  ominous.  The  house 
certainly  looks  by  no  means  imposing, 
but  the  misery  of  the  interior  is  even 
more  depressing  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  outside.  Imagine  a  bad  wooden 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  first  floor,  and 
hence  a  winding,  shockingly  narrow  sec- 
ond-floor stair  leading  up  to  a  garret 
room  some  ten  feet  by  six,  containing  a 
bed  and  a  chest  of  drawers  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  furniture  then  in  the  room. 
There  is  a  large  hole  in  the  floor,  which 
Mrs.  Belch,  who  acted  as  my  kind  cice- 
rone, told  me  could  not  be  repaired,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  room  in  its  an- 
cient historical  state.  She  said  hyste- 
risch^  but  I  take  it  historisch  is  what  she 
meant.  The  same  kind  lady  informed  me 
that  Beethoven*s  father  was  a  conductor 
{Kapellmeister)^  "  but,"  she  added  apolo- 
getically, as  if  to  excuse  the  humble  sta- 
tion, "he  was  a  tailor  as  well."  She  has 
lived  there  fifteen  years,  and  seems  to 
make  an  honest  penny  out  of  foreigners 
coming  to  see  the  humble  cradle  of  the 
great  man  ;  and  she  told  me  that  she  con- 
tinues the  tradition  by  giving  concerts  in 
winter  down  in  the  yard  while  people  sit 
at  the  table  drinking  beer  or  lager.  I 
don't  know  whether  these  concerts  in- 
clude the  "Eroica"  or  the  "Pastoral," 


though  the  latter  would  more  probably 
suit  the  character  of  the  audience.  Of 
course  she  is  most  indignant  when  any* 
body  mentions  the  other  house  as  being 
the  birthplace  of  Beethoven.  "  On  this 
house,"  she  explains,  "  the  town  has 
erected  the  tablet,  and  this  is  the  true 
one ;  on  the  other  the  landlord  himself 
put  it  up,  but  Beethoven  was  over  five 
years  old  when  they  came  to  live  there, 
and,  great  as  the  man  was,  he  cannot  have 
been  born  five  years  old,  can  he,  now  ? " 
Most  certainly  I  was  of  her  opinion ;  yet, 
in  order  to  judge  de  visu^  I  repairecl  to 
the  Rhinegasse  No.  7,  a  much  better- 
looking  house;  but  the  street  is  horrid 
—  quite  near  the  Rhine,  though,  where  the 
necessary  element  for  cleansing  could 
easily  be  procured;  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  taolet  with  the  suspiciously  short 
inscription  "Beethoven's  Geburtshaus," 
has  been  put  up  by  the  present  proprietor. 
The  street,  narrow  and  very  unevenly 
paved,  is  not  exactly  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, for  which  fact,  I  fervently  hope,  the 
several  sausage-makers  and  pork-pie  man- 
ufacturers may  one  day  have  to  answer. 

There  is  a  certain  difficulty  about  fixing 
the  day  of  his  birth ;  the  only  thing  known 
is  the  day  when  he  was  baptized  ;  and,  as 
it  was  usual  to  baptize  the  child  the  day 
after  its  birth,  the  17th  of  December  is 
accepted  as  his  birthday,  but  not  with 
certainty,  because  poor  people  could  not 
always  make  it  convenient  to  go  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  waited  a  day  or  two;  and 
among  the  numerous  volumes  which  I 
have  consulted,  the  i6th  is  positively 
given  in  one  of  them  as  the  date.  The 
house  where  he  was  born,  and  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  situated  in  the  Bonn- 
gasse 20,  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  515, 
the  old  number  from  the  time  when  the 
houses  of  the  whole  town  were  numbered 
from  I  to  1,000 ;  not  as  now,  where  there 
are  only  as  many  numbers  as  there  are 
houses  in  a  street.  Frau  Baum,  who  is 
a  neighbor,  still  gives  her  number  as  5I6, 
The  year  is  undoubtedly  1770,  not  1772, 
as  Beethoven  himself  seemed  to  believe, 
and  which  must  be  incorrect,  from  the 
simple  circumstance  that  he  so  well  re- 
membered his  grandfather,  who  died  in 
1773,  when  Beethoven  was  three  years 
old ;  whereas  if  his  account  were  correct 
he  would  have  been  only  a  baby  of  barely 
one  year.  As  to  the  several  houses  where 
he  lived  as  a  child,  it  is  established  be- 
yond doubt  that  he  was  born  in  the  Bonn- 
fasse,  whence  the  family  went  to  the 
)reieck  (triangle),  and  then  to  the  Rhine- 
gasse, when  Ludwig  was  five  years  old. 
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I  will  now  give  the  baptismal  register, 
whereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  runs  thus: 
^^Dipartementde  Rhin it  Moselle:  Mairie 
de  Bonn,  Extrait  du  Registre  des  nais' 
sances  de  la  paroisse  de  St.  Remy  d  Bonn, 
Anno  millesimo  septingentesimo,  die  de- 
cima  septima  Decembns,  baptizatus  est 
Ludovicus.  Parentes  D.  Joannes  van 
Beethoven  et  Helena  (vel  Magdalena) 
Keverich,  conjuges.  Patrini  D.  Ludovi- 
cus van  Beethoven  et  Gertrude  Miiller, 
dicta  Bannes.** 

This  copy  of  the  original  document  is 
marked  "Pour  extrait  conforme,  2  Juin 
1810/*  Signature  and  seal.  When  it  was 
examined,  an  objection  was  raised  that 
this  could  not  be  correct ;  and  in  fact  the 
objection  was  not  lon^  ago  repeated,  viz., 
that  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized 
is  not  in  the  parish  of  St.  Remigius  (see 
above).  This  is  true,  it  is  not  so  now; 
but  the  fact  is  that  in  1810  all  the  parish 
divisions  had  been  changed — hence  the 
mistake. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  French  biog- 
raphy that  his  first  opera  was  published 
'^^  1795*  consequently  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old ;  and  hence  the  reader  is 
led  to  believe  that  Beethoven,  too  shy  to 
let  any  one  see  his  work,  did  not  appear 
before  this  time  as  a  composer.  This 
notion  is  erroneous.  He  began  his  mu- 
sical studies  with  his  father  at  the  age  of 
four.  When,  later  on,  he  had  a  music- 
master,  who  died  in  1780,  Beethoven,  then 
ten  years  old,  composed  and  published  a 
funeral  cantata,  "In  Memoriam."  The 
cantata,  however,  is  not  now  to  be  found, 
and  the  fact  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted ; 
for,  however  important  and  now  barely 
comprehended  his  later  works,  there  is 
not  a  composer  known  whose  first  essays 
have  not  been  mere  childish  insignificant 
trials,  not  excepting  even  Mozart^s  Babies* 
Sonatas,  with  which,  qud  sonatas,  a  great 
fuss  has  been  made,  because  composed 
by  a  mere  child.  But  then  any  man  who 
impartially  reads  them  must  admit  that 
they  discover  rather  the  child  than  the 
sonata.  Yet,  very  well  known  is  a  set  of 
variations  composed  "  par  un  amateur,  L. 
V.  B.,  &g^  de  10  ans."  This  is  reallv  his 
first  work.  But  he  was  at  the  age  ot  ten 
already  not  only  a  proficient  pianist,  but 
an  organist  of  such  talent  that  when  his 
organ-master  Neefe  was  appointed  to  an- 
other position,  he  left  Beethoven  as  his 
substitute,  the  deputy  organist  being  then 
ten  and  a  half  years  old  ;  and  so  success- 
ful, that  his  master  said,  "  If  the  boy  con- 
tinues as  he  begins  he  will  be  a  second 
Mozart.'*     In  fact  this  is  what  Mozart 


himself  said  when  later  on  (1787)  Beet* 
hoven  was  sent  to  Vienna  and  greatly  de* 
sired  to  receive  lessons  from  Mozart,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  would  not  con* 
sent  to  give  them,  but  told  Beethoven  to 
sit  down  to  the  piano  and  play  something. 
Suddenly  Mozart  interrupted  him,  and 
asked  him  to  improvise  on  a  theme  which 
he  would  give  him.  Improvisation  is  in 
fact  a  true  test  for  an  artistic  nature ;  then 
a  man  can  show  what  inspiration  he  has 
got,  and  how  he  can  give  it  effect  in  exe- 
cution. 

The  great  masters  Bach  and  Handel 
were  gigantic  in  improvisation;  and  Han- 
del very  often  wrote  down  very  conven- 
tional accompaniments,  leaving  the  per- 
former to  do  as  he  had  done  —  improvise. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  real 
great  pianists,  who  were  musicians  also 
—  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  the 
pianists  of  our  day  —  Cramer,  Hummel« 
Moscheles,  even  Bocklet,  gave  public 
improvisations  which  were  greatly  appre* 
ciated.  In  our  time  I  know  of  only  one 
great  pianist  —  D*Albert  —  who  has  a 
serious  talent  for  improvisation,  which 
comprises  instaneous  inspiration,  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  music  and  composition, 
as  well  as  great  execution.  Mozart  then^ 
no  mean  connoisseur,  the  moment  he 
heard  Beethoven  play,  wanted  at  once  to 
find  out  "de  quel  bois  il  se  chauffait," and 
gave  him  a  wi?/^  for  improvisation ;  and 
so  amazed  and  delighted  was  he  with  what 
he  heard,  that  he  turned  round  to  his 
friends  and  said,  "  Note  this  boy,  he  will 
create  some  noise  in  the  world."  And 
we  know  he  did.  Beethoven  was  then 
seventeen  years  old,  and  Mozart,  just  a 
few  years  before  his  premature  death,  was 
thirty-two. 

A  recent  instance  of  a  great  faculty  for 
improvising  is  the  little  bov  Hofmann^ 
barely  ten  years  old,  —  who  is  guided  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  thing  given  him, 
that  he  exactly  continues  the  style  in 
which  you  begin,  be  that  style  Wagner  or 
Chopin.  In  ray  biography  of  Mozart  I 
stated  that  when  fourteen  years  old  he 
had  composed  an  opera,  and  stood  with 
the  bftton  at  the  conductor's  desk.  Well» 
Beethoven  when  twelve  years  and  a  half 
old  filled  the  place  which  is  called  in  Italy 
maestro  al  cembalo^  because  it  is  the 
maestro  who  before  the  orchestral  re- 
hearsals begin  conducts  a  rehearsal  of  the 
chorus  and  the  soloists  at  the  piano  ;  and 
Beethoven  had  a  clavi cymbal  in  the  or- 
chestra, at  which  he  sat  and  conducted 
the  band.  The  custom  of  having  a  piano 
placed  in  the  orchestra  for  the  conductor. 
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even  when  he  led  with  the  bftton,  was 
frequent  even  ten  years  aeo,  when  the 
conductor  used  to  strike  a  chord,  or  even 
a  single  note  sometimes,  for  the  singer  to 
begin,  and  ^ve  him  also  a  few  chords 
after  the  recitative.  What  in  those  times 
musicians  did  for  the  love  of  art,  without 
thinking  of  the  financial  advantages  they 
could  derive  from  it,  is  evident  from  the 
example  of  those  two  most  illustrious  men, 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  How  the  latter 
sacrificed  every  benefit  his  operas  or  his 
position  as  court  composer  should  have 
brought  him,  and  died  miserably  poor,  is 
well  khown;  but  Beethoven's  first  pay 
when  appointed  real  organist  (at  the  age 
of  thirteen)  was  £i^A  year,  or  exactly  five 
shillings  a  week  —  little  more  than  a  man- 
servant usually  gets  per  day.  And  yet  it 
was  somewhat  better  pay  ttian  Verai  re- 
ceived in  a  similar  position  and  at  a  simi- 
lar ace  when  he  was  appointed  organist, 
and  bad  moreover  to  make  a  journey  to 
and  fro  on  foot 

It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven  was 
deaf ;  and  after  having  for  some  time  used 
a  brass  ear- trumpet  he  found  that  it  af- 
fected his  brain,  and  he  took  to  a  slate,  on 
which  those  who  conversed  with  him  had 
to  write  their  answers.  He  had  the 
queerest  ideas  imaginable  about  the  origin 
of  his  deafness,  and  persistently  pretended 
that  the  doctors  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  and  that  they  had  treated  him  all  wrong, 
and  that  the  real  seat  of  the  evil  was  by 
no  means  in  the  ear,  but  in  the  stomach. 
He  used  to  be  attended  to  by  a  sort  of 
housekeeper,  whom,  however,  he  often 
sent  on  errands.  It  therefore  happened 
sometimes  that  visitors  rane  and  knocked 
without  the  slightest  result,  because  he 
did  not  hear  them.  They  simply  opened 
one  door  after  the  other  until  they  found 
themselves  in  his  presence,  he  being  made 
aware  of  their  arrival  either  by  seeing 
them,  or,  when  his  face  was  not  turned 
towards  the  door,  by  the  sensation  of  their 
treading  the  floor.  He  then  instantly  came 
forward,  with  his  slate  in  hand,  to  begin 
the  conversation  in  the  only  way  possible 
for  the  poor  man.  One  ot  these  visitors 
gave  me,  many  years  ago,  a  description  of 
what  the  room  looked  like  in  which  Beet- 
hoven wrote  his  immortal  scores.  The 
ceiling  was  rather  low,  but  the  room  was 
a  large  one,  with  a  big  square  table  in 
the  middle,  which  was  covered  with  books 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  papers,  music, 
a  large  repeater  watch,  his  ear-trumpet, 
small  memorandum-books  in  quantities, 
partly  written  on,  some  yet  containing 
rough  sketches  of  a  few  bars,  etc. ;  an 


inkstand,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  pen- 
cils of  different  colors,  music-paper  both 
long  and  wide,  and  any  amount  of  musical 
sketches  and  other  things.  To  the  left 
stood  his  bed,  covered  with  music  print- 
ed and  in  manuscript;  the  window-sills 
seemed  to  be  made  of  common  wood  with- 
out any  paint  on.  On  one  of  them  a  big 
nail  served  as  a  support  for  a  fiddle  and 
bow ;  and  my  informant  observed  that  the 
wood  of  the  window-frames  was  covered 
with  little  pencil-writings,  partly  music, 
and  partly  short  observations.  On  sev- 
eral chairs  about  lay  what  most  likely  at  a 
recent  visit  a  laundress  had  deposited 
there  —  a  number  of  shirts,  white,  starched 
very  stiff,  and  one  or  two  vnthjadcf/s,  the 
fashion  of  that  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  have  often 
with  pardonable  pride  boasted  that  their 
city  was  the  preferred  sojourn  of  so  many 
great  composers  —  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  etc.  But  it  was  not 
the  liberality  of  the  Viennese  which  ren- 
dered their  city  especially  desirable  to 
those  geniuses.  Mozart  made  so  little 
money  that  he  had  to  borrow  in  order  to 
live,  and  when  he  was  offered  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  a  very  liberal  annuity  in  Ber- 
lin, he  tendered  his  resignation  and  went 
to  take  leave  of  the  emperor.  But  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  the  latter  to  say,  **  What, 
Mozart,  could  you  leave  me  ?  "  No," 
said  Mozart,  "no,  your  Majesty;  I  will 
stay."  And  stay  he  did;  yet  without 
any  help  or  increase  of  his  income ;  and 
he  died  deeply  in  debt.  Beethoven,  who 
had  for  pupil  no  less  exalted  a  personage 
than  the  cardinal  archduke  Rudolph,  told 
the  cardinal  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
find  himself  obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  enough  money  to 
live  honorably.  Whereupon  the  archduke 
seemed  to  be  quite  beside  himself,  and 
proposed  instantly  to  speak  to  the  princes 
Esterhazy,  Razumovsky,etc.,soas  to  make 
up  a  subscription  and  keep  Beethoven  in 
Vienna.  And  he  did  speak  to  these  per- 
sonages; but  when  Beethoven,  having 
been  promised  an  amply  sufficient  annu- 
ity, depended  on  their  contributions,  one 
after  the  other  stopped,  for  one  reason  or 
another  —  now  for  sudden  losses,  then 
because  it  was  thought  that  the  contribu- 
tion was  only  expected  for  a  while ;  st^m- 
ma  summarum — great  cry,  little  wool. 

To  what  an  extent  the  great  man,  usu- 
ally represented  as  being  haughtv,  ill-hu- 
mored, and  quite  a  bear,  could  oe  kind 
and  cordial  and  amiable,  mav  be  gath- 
ered from  a  letter  addressee!  by  Louis 
Schloesser,  the  eminent  Darmstadt  court 
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conductor,  to  a  friend  in  Germany.  There- 
in he  tells  that,  having  been  introduced  to 
Beethoven  in  November,  1822,  after  a 
performance  of  "  Fidelio,"  with  Mme. 
Schroeder  in  the  title  r61e,  Beethoven 
asked  him  what  he  had  written  (Schloesser 
was  then  twenty-two  years  old),  and  told 
him  to  bring  some  of  his  manuscripts  on 
a  certain  day  and  remain  to  dinner.  But 
on  the  very  day,  while  Schloesser  was 
just  looking  through  the  MSS.  which  he 
was  to  take  to  the  terrible  judge,  his  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Beethoven,  saying 
that  as  it  was  a  very  fine  day  he  had  come 
to  take  the  young  man  for  a  constitutional 
before  dinner;  ne  had  for  the  purpose 
come  up  to  the  fourth  floor  in  the  Hotel 
zum  Erzherzo^  Carl,  where  Schloesser 
then  lived,  and  Beethoven  at  that  time  was 
fifty-two  years  of  age.  Kindness  is  not 
so  much  shown  in  the  cost  of  presents, 
but  in  the  way  of  presenting  them;  there 
is,  as  a  German  proverb  says,  much  honor 
in  a  glass  of  wine;  which  means  that  a 
gentle  nature  will  show  much  more  in  the 
way  you  seek  to  oblige,  than  in  the  mag- 
nitucle  of  the  gift,  which  may  depend  on 
the  means  of  the  eiver  and  not  on  his 
heartfelt  wish  to  oblige  you.  A  man  may 
be  able  to  give  a  sovereign  as  a  charity, 
but  will  throw  the  gold  com  so  as  to  avoid 
the  touch  of  the  needy  person,  and  by 
humiliating  him  diminish  the  value  of  the 
gift ;  but  it  is  given  only  to  few  people  — 
to  gentle  women,  above  all  —  to  accom- 
pany the  gift  with  a  warm,  sympathetic 
look  or  smile,  or  a  kind  word,  which  will 
do  more  than  the  gift  itself  to  console  and 
comfort. 

Side  by  side,  then,  the  great  man  of  the 
day  and  the  young  composer  walked  about 
until  they  came  home  to  dinner;  and  the 
opinion  which,  after  careful  perusal,  Beet- 
hoven gave  of  the  manuscripts  submitted 
to  him  for  judgment,  and  the  remarks  he 
made  concerning  his  own  way  of  writing, 
are  too  interesting  to  be  withheld  from  the 
reader.  His  expressions  show  both  the 
encouraging  kindness  of  a  great  man 
where  he  sees  promising  and  rising  talent, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  seen  honestly 
critical  in  the  interest  of  the  artist  him- 
self. 

In  this  case  the  artist  was  deeply  thank- 
ful, although  the  truth,  however  kindly 
intended,  is  not  always  grateful ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  wounded  vanity  is  all  you  meet 
with,  instead  of  the  respectful  modesty 
with  which  in  this  case  Mr.  Schloesser 
accepted  the  good  advice  tendered  him. 

"  I  have  been  pleased,"  said  Beethoven, 
**with  your  work,  and  am  happy  to  say 
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this  is  no  pupiVs  effort  The  score  shows 
that  you  assume  a  position  in  the  centre 
of  your  band,  that  you  know  the  effect  of 
each  instrument  and  its  practical  use.  I 
like  the  structure  and  the  form,  of  which 
you  show  yourself  fully  master.  Light 
and  shade  are  well  distributed  between 
voices  and  instruments,  and  you  know 
how  to  lend  to  the  whole  picture  a  warm 
and  attractive  color.  This  is  the  praise- 
worthy part  which  I  fully  acknowledge ; 
but  there  are  other  points  with  which  I 
agree  less,  and  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  There  is  much  that  appears  fidgety, 
too  stormy,  not  steady  enough.  Your  im- 
agination runs  away  with  you.  I  miss 
the  careful  concentration  of  your  ideas, 
which  follow  each  other  without  being 
properly  linked  together.  You  should  not 
lavish  your  thoughts  to  right  and  left,  but 
contrive  to  lead  them  up  to  climax  and 
anticlimax.  Instead  of  giving  so  much, 
you  should  have  given  less,  and  you  would 
have  produced  more  symmetry  and  a  more 
homogeneous  style.  But  that  is  the  fault 
of  heaven-storming  youth,  that  has  head 
and  heart  at  boiling  heat,  and  alwa3rs 
thinks  there  is  never  enough  done.  Time 
will  cure  this  exuberance,  and  I  prefer,  at 
any  rate,  to  see  too  much  creative  power 
rather  than  an  empty  conventionality." 

The  young  man  stood  trembling  and 
thankful  for  the  care  with  which  that 
mighty  genius  had  evidently  read  and 
juogcd  his  efforts,  and  he  naturally  ven- 
tured to  ask  what  he  had  best  do,  and  in 
what  way  Beethoven's  genius  had  led  him 
from  the  first  to  such  high  flight.  "  Ob, 
I  bear  my  ideas,"  said  Beethoven,  *•  very 
long  with  me  in  my  brain  ere  I  attempt  to 
write  them  down,  and  I  can  depend  upon 
mv  memory  that  I  never  forget  a  phrase 
wnich  has  taken  hold  of  my  mind.  Some- 
times I  change  some  parts,  I  entirely  con- 
demn others,  and  then  I  try  again  until  I 
think  I  have  found  the  right  way,  with 
which  at  last  I  may  satisfy  myselt.  But 
then  begins  in  my  head  tne  working  out 
in  width,  in  breadth,  and  height,  without 
ever  losing  my  hold  on  the  fundamental 
idea,  which  grows  and  grows  and  increases 
until  the  whole  picture  stands  complete 
before  my  mind's  eye  —  then  I  need  only 
sit  down  and  write  it  out,  which,  once  be- 
gun, I  do  quickly  and  steadily,  as  I  may 
tind  time  to  do  it;  because  I  usually  work 
at  different  things  at  the  same  time,  but, 
as  I  told  you,  without  ever  confusing  one 
with  the  other.  Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
where  do  I  take  my  ideas  from  ?  That  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  The  ideas  come, 
and  there  they  are  ;  sometimes  sopalpabls 
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diat  I  fancy  I  can  put  my  hands  upon 
them  while  I  am  out  in  the  meadows  or 
in  the  forest,  at  sunrise,  or  while  I  lie 
sleepless  in  bed,  as  the  mood  may  seize 
me.  The  inspiration  with  a  poet  would 
come  in  words,  whereas  to  me  it  comes  in 
tones  that  sing,  shout,  storm,  or  sigh 
sweetly,  until  at  last  they  take  quiet  form 
in  notes ;  then  when  I  have  written  it 
down  I  become  calm  aeain,  and  look  at 
my  work,  and  turn  it  and  mend  it  until  I 
am  satisfied.'* 

This  description  of  the  way  the  greatest 
genius  of  this  century  produced  his  work 
—  a  description  given  by  himself,  simply 
and  naturally  —  proves  that,  although  the 
real  reason  of  the  powerful  effect  which 
his  ^rand  ideas  produce  upon  us  lies  in 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  which,  like  the 
course  of  the  stars  m  the  spheres,  we  can 
see  and  calculate  and  yet  not  conceive,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  severe  self-criticism 
which  great  men  exert  upon  their  own 
work,  never  satisfied  until  they  reach  the 
highest  point  which  they  think  it  possible 
to  attain,  which  renders  their  work  so  far 
superior  to  that  of  mediocrity,  which  not 
only  is  quite  pleased  and  contented  with 
any  common  idea,  but  even  disdains  tak- 
ing the  trouble  of  refining  and  polishing,  a 
trouble  which  the  great  masters  in  poetry, 
in  painting,  in  music,  have  alwavs  taken. 
The  astonishing  fact  has  often  oeen  told 
how  Mozart  had  written  no  overture  to 
his  opera  "  Don  Giovanni "  till  the  last 
day,  when  he  sat  down  to  a  glass  of  punch, 
and,  talking  to  his  wife,  wrote  it  all  in  a 
few  hours.  Yet  that  is  just  what  he  did. 
He  did  not  compose  it;  he  only  wrote 
down  what  he  had  weeks  before  composed, 
turned  over  in  his  mind,  scratched  out, 
replaced  and  refitted,  until  the  whole 
formed  the  picture  he  wanted  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself,  then  he  took  the  pen  and 
devoted  a  few  hours  to  the  mere  mechan- 
ical work  of  writing  it  out,  just  as  a  ste- 
nographer would  do  with  his  shorthand 
MS.  when  he  has  to  transcribe  it  for  the 
reader.  The  work  is  before  his  mind's 
eye,  he  only  expresses  it  in  legible  signs. 
This  is  the  way  great  composers  have 
often  kept  the  work  in  their  brain,  and,  as 
it  were,  when  the  moment  came,  copied  it 
out  on  paper.  Italian  composers  have 
rarely  taken  that  trouble.  Trusting  more 
to  the  sj>ontaneous  flow  of  melody  than  to 
elaborate  figures  of  counterpoint,  etc., 
many  of  them  sat  down,  trusted  to  the  idea 
flowing  into  their  pens,  and  quickly  wrote 
down  their  singing  thoughts;  so  quickly, 
indeed,  that  sometimes  in  a  few  weeks  a 
whole  operatic  score  was  improvised. 
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Beethoven  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
the  first  great  French  Revolution  con- 
vulsed all  Europe.  The  past  tumbled  to 
pieces,  and  the  present  was  a  surging 
mass  — a  chaos,  in  which  the  germ  of  a 
great  future,  the  liberty  of  thought  and 
freedom  for  all,  was  barely  recognizable. 
The  storm  which  passed  over  traditions 
and  time-honored  rights  and  titles  passed 
not  only  over  France,  but  it  was  on  the 
point  of  upsetting  and  devastating  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  And  not  in 
politics  alone,  but  in  art  also,  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  century  had  become  of 
unusual  importance.  Gluck  and  Mozart, 
the  giants  of  music,  died  between  1790 
and  1800;  Haydn  created  and  firmly  es- 
tablished the  symphony  and  the  quartet 
Important  creations  of  every  kind  were  in 
the  air.  The  greatest  hero  of  modern 
times  conquered  for  himself  the  marshal's 
b&ton,  and  leaning  on  this  short  but  mighty 
support,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  at  the  head  of  his  cohorts 
dictated  the  law  to  the  universe.  These 
events  made  a  deep  impression  on  Beet- 
hoven's passionate  nature,  on  his  refined 
but  passionate  republican  organization ; 
aad  it  is  well  known  that  he  composed  a 
symphony  which  he  called  "  Bonaparte." 
This  work  he  had  been  requested  to  write 
by  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who  in  1798  was 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 
He  agreed  to  do  so  with  all  the  more 
eagerness  that  he  felt  an  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  the  first  consul  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Beethoven  remembered  the  marshal 
very  well  twenty-five  years  later,  when 
(March  i,  1823)  he  had  finished  his  great 
"Missa  Solennis,"  and  wrote  to  Berna- 
dotte, then  king  of  Sweden,  to  thank  him 
for  a  nomination  to  the  Swedish  Academy, 
asking  him  to  subscribe  fifty  ducats  for  a 
copy  of  the  mass.  The  symphony  men- 
tioned was  simply  superscribed  ''  Bona- 
parte —  Luigi  van  Beethoven  ; "  but  when 
Bonaparte  added  the  crown  of  Caesar  to 
the  laurels  of  the  imperator,  Beethoven, 
whose  ideal  had  been  republican  freedhm, 
scratched  out  the  name  and  called  the 
symphony  "  Eroica."  From  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  clear 
that  Beethoven's  character  was  a  mixture 
of  passionate  temper  and  kind-hearted- 
ness, even  to  tenderness.  The  well-knovm 
story  of  the  spider  proves  both  sides. 
When  a  child  a  violin  was  given  to  Beet- 
hoven, on  which  he  practised  and  learned 
the  elements  of  execution.  Yet  even  in 
those  days  he  was  quite  capable  of  giving 
himself  up  to  an  idea,  and  a  long-drawn- 
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andante  cantahile  often  fascinated  his 
mother,  who  listened  to  his  studies  with  a 
friend  of  hers  —  an  old  lady  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  not  only  these  two  kindly- 
disposed  souls,  but,  Orpheus-like,  another 
inferior  soul  was  attracted  by  his  bow. 
A  spider  weaving  its  skilful  though  deli- 
cate trap  for  its  daily  dinner  worked  in- 
dustriously in  the  corner  of  the  ceiling 
until  Beetnoven  began  to  play.  Then  it 
stopped  work,  swung  itself  down  from  the 
ceiling,  often  on  the  very  neck  of  the  vio- 
lin, and  listened.  Beethoven,  who  at  that 
time  had  not  thousands  hanging  on  his 
bftton,  was  rather  pleased  at  and  attached 
to  this  listener,  which  most  practically 
proved  the  value  it  attached  to  the  per- 
formance by  risking  its  life  in  coming 
nearer  the  enchanted  instrument.  And  iU 
was  it  rewarded.  The  mother  one  day 
perceiving  the  uglv  animal  seized  and 
killed  it.  But  the  ooy  Beethoven  was  so 
put  out  and  so  miserable  at  losing  his 
strange  auditor  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  seizing  his  violin  smashed  it  against 
the  floor,  shivering  it  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

When  Beethoven  was  first  sent  to  Vi- 
enna he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  but 
there  his  talent  of  organist  and  improvis- 
ator found  speedy  acknowledgment.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  those  magnates 
whose  names  he  immortalized  by  dedicat- 
ing his  works  to  them  —  such  as  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  Count  Waldstein,  Prince 
Razumofsky,  and  his  famous  pupil  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis,  Archduke 
Rudolph,  a  cardinal,  and  a  distinguished 
amateur  himself. 

He  gratefully  accepted  from  Prince 
Lichnowsky  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
gulden,  amounting  to  about  £fio  of  our 
money;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  hundred  years  ago  one  could  live  liber- 
ally in  Vienna  on*  five  pounds  a  month, 
whereas  now  that  would  barely  suffice  for 
a  week.  It  will  readily  be  observed  that 
republicans  like  Beethoven  and  Wagner, 
who  in  early  youth  were  banished  from 
their  country  for  revolutionary  ideas  and 
for  fighting  against  the  powers  that  be, 
allowed  aristocratic  patrons  to  pay  their 
debts  and  support  them  in  adversity. 
Beethoven  even  lived  very  much  in  aristo- 
cratic society  in  Vienna,  where  he  was 
well  paid  for  his  lessons,  and  where  he 
acquired  the  sinews  of  war,  so  necessary 
for  a  man,  whatever  his  political  princi- 
ples may  be.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that,  just  as  he  did  not  disdain  the  money 
of  aristocrats,  and  as  Richard  Wagner 
allowed  the  king  of  Bavaria  freely  to  open 
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his  purse  for  the  quondam  barricadiste* 
neither  because  it  came,  nor  although  it 
came,  from  a  prince,  just  so  did  he  fall  ia 
love  with  several  countesses,  not  because 
they  were,  or  even  notwithstanding  their 
being,  countesses,  but  because  they  were 
ladies ;  and  he  was  so  impressionable  on 
that  count,  that  it  may  well  be  said  he  re- 
mained faithful  only  to  one  lady,  his  muse. 
The  story  of  his  filing  in  love  with  his 
pupil  the  Countess  Giulietta  Guicciardi, 
and  his  pretended  jealous  rage  at  her  mar- 
rying the  well-known  Count  Gallenbersr, 
is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  idle  thou^ 
universally  circulatea  talk,  based  upon  his 
having  dedicated  to  her  one  of  his  most 

Copular  sonatas,  that  in  C  minor,  known 
y  the  sobriquet  the  "  Moonlight,"  nobody 
knows  why.  I  knew  her  when  she  was  an 
old  lady,  and  had  a  son,  Hector,  a  little 
older  than  I.  She  spoke  with  no  great  ad- 
miration of  Beethoven  as  a  master.  She 
said  that  he  was  frightfully  emportiy  and 
did  not  mind  hitting  her  on  the  .shoulder, 
and  on  one  particular  occasion  so  violently 
that  she  could  not  wear  a  low  dress  in  the 
evening.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ju  'c:e  at 
that  distance  of  time,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  having  been  a  tall,  proud,  beautiful 
girl  (clear  traces  of  which  could  still  be 
distinctly  seen  when  Beethoven  had  been 
more  than  twenty-five  years  dead),  he  fell 
in  love  with  her«  as  he  fell  in  love  with 
nearly  every  handsome  girl  he  met.  liut 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  on  her  part 
the  remotest  idea  of  a  passion,  or  even  a 
tender  attachment  for  him,  and  therefore 
there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  accu- 
sation or  jealousy  on  his  part  when  she 
married.  She  was  a  poor  Italian  girl,  and 
the  Count  Gallenberg,  who  was  a  composer 
of  ballet  music,  and  came  much  in  contact 
in  the  Imperial  Opera  House  with  Italian 
ladies,  was  rather  struck  by  her  majestic 
appearance,  and  though  he  was  far  from 
rich  himself,  he  made  himself  agreeable, 
and  she  took  liim,  as  most  pretty  out  poor 
and  respectable  girls  would  take  what  is 
called  un  mart  sor table. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  I  should  ap- 
pear to  take  so  much  trouble  to  prove  that 
the  generally,  I  may  say  universally,  ac- 
credited reason  for  his  dedicating  the  0% 
minor  Sonata  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  has 
no  ground  to  rest  upon,  and  should  not  be 
a  love  affair.  The  basis  o^  the  whole  sup- 
position is  a  letter  which  his  friend  Holz 
discovered  in  a  secret  drawer  —  a  letter 
written  by  Beethoven  himself  without 
date,  without  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
written,  nor  an  indication  to  whom  it  was 
addressed ;  but  supposed  to  be  addressed 
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to  the  Countess  GallenbergM/^Guicciardi. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  why  a  letter  written 
to  her  had  not  been  sent  off,  and  if  it  was 
one  of  his  numerous  love  vagaries  it 
proves  very  little  indeed.  Schindler  says 
that  Beethoven  confessed  to  him  that  he 
loved  her  for  seven  months,  the  longest 
duration  of  any  passion  he  ever  lelt. 
Moreover  that  letter  was  said  to  be  a  reply 
to  one  of  hers  dated  1806,  whereas  the 
countess  was  married  on  October  3rd, 
1803.  The  few  lessons  she  took  were 
given  to  her  when  single  in  1801,  and  it 
was  then  he  dedicated  to  her  the  so-called 
"Moonlight  Sonata."  (Beethoven's  own 
words  as  written  on  this  Op.  27  are  :  **  So- 
nata quasi  fantasia  dedicata  alia  Mada- 
mieella  ContessaGiuliettadi  Guicciardi.") 
If  his  confession  goes  for  anything,  his 
love  lasted  only  a  few  months ;  but  how 
can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  letter  writ- 
ten three  years  after  her  wedding,  and 
therefore  some  four  or  five  years  after  his 
teaching  the  young  lady  ?  I  think  it  is  a 
piiy  to  drag  everything  that  a  great  man 
dia  into  the  light  of  public  discussion.  A 
man  may  be  a  very  great  composer  and 
vet  a  fiirL  Examples  are  not  wanting  even 
In  our  own  days. 

A  great  man  like  Beethoven,  not  only 
great  in  the  same  way  as  others  who  sim- 
ply distinguish  themselves  in  their  art  or 
their  profession  —  hundreds  of  whom  are 
always  to  be  found  in  any  great  city  —  but 
a  genius  who  broke  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  all  its  established  rules,  to  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  legislator  in  art,  to 
create  new  laws  and  say  **  Thus  it  shall  be 
because  I  say  so,'*  —  such  a  great  man 
can,  in  his  character,  only  be  understood 
by  what  directly  emanates  from  himself, 
bis  words  spoken  or  written. 

Buffon's  saying,  Le  style  c*est  Vhomme^ 
is  well  known  :  but  to  study  Beethoven  in 
his  letters  is  to  know  him  in  the  different 
and  varying  qualities  which,  like  the 
facets  of  a  diamond,  his  character  showed. 
Rough  in  appearance,  but  with  an  excel- 
lent heart,  kind  and  generous  to  his 
friends,  yet  careful  to  earn  money  by  his 
works,  such  he  proves  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  first  is  addressed  to  his 
friend  Ries,  the  second  to  his  publisher, 
Hofmeister,  at  Leipsic. 

**  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  addressed 
to  Count  Browne.  I  ask  him  to  let  you 
have  my  fiftv-nine  ducats  (j^23).  I  must  re- 
proach you  for  not  having  told  me  long  ago. 
Am  1  not  your  true  friend?  Whv  hide 
your  wants  from  me  ?  None  of  my  friends 
must  want  as  long  as  I  have  anytning." 


No.  2 :  "  Are  you  altogether  ridden  by 
the  devil  ?  (Reitet  Euch  alle  der  Teufel). 
How  can  you  propose  to  me  to  write  such 
a  sonata  ?  Here  is  my  reply  prestissimo. 
The  lady  may  have  the  piece  written  en- 
tirely according  to  her  own  aesthetic  plan 
by  paying  five  ducats  (^2)  for  the  sole 
right  of  performance  and  her  exclusive 
property  for  one  year,  but  she  must  not 
allow  any  one  to  copy  or  publish  it,  nor 
shall  I  touch  it  for  that  lapse  of  time. 
After  that  year  it  is  mine,  and  I  shall  pub- 
lish it.  If  she  thinks  it  an  honor,  she  may 
have  it  dedicated  to  her.  The  Lord  bless 
you.  In  my  quartets  are  published  so 
many  mistakes  that  they  swim  about  like 
fish  in  a  pond.  Questo  h  un  piacere  per 
un  autore,*  that  is  what  they  call  engrav- 
ing. Really  I  feel  as  if  the  graver  was 
passing  over  my  very  skin.  Think  of  me 
as  I  think  of  you.     L,  v.  B." 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  Beet- 
hoven, when  asked  why  he  denied  being  a 
pupil  of  Haydn,  replied :  "  I  deny  it  not, 
but  I  have  never  learned  anything  from 
him.  He  never  would  correct  my  mis- 
takes." Yet  when,  the  day  after  the  produc- 
tion of  his  ballet  music  to  "  Prometheus," 
he  met  Haydn  in  the  street,  the  old  man 
said  to  him:  "I  heard  your  music  last 
night.  I  liked  it  very  well."  To  which 
Beethoven,  alluding  to  Haydn's  oratorio, 
replied,  "  Oh,  dear  master  (lieber  Meister), 
it  is  far  from  being  a  Creation  "  (Es  ist 
noch  lange  keine  Schopfung).  "And 
never  will  be,"  said  Havdn,  without  any 
mock  modesty.  Altogether  the  relations 
were  not  pleasant  between  these  great 
musicians,  the  older  one  resenting,  and 
perhaps  not  unnaturally  so,  an  allusion 
uncalled  for  to  his  immensely  successful 
oratorio  in  comparison  with  a  work  which 
not  only  had  far  more  modest  pretensions, 
but  was  the  work  of  a  young  man  who  had 
not  yet  been  recognized  to  be  the  Her- 
cules he  was  in  later  years. 

The  kind  judgment  of  contemporaries 
on  great  musicians  has  never  been  more 
fully  illustrated  than  in  Beethoven's  case. 
A  Leipzig  paper  said  of  his  first  sympho- 
nies :  "There  is  a  certain  Beethoven  who 
has  written  some  sonatas  for  the  piano 
which,  though  not  great  works,  are  neither 
incorrect  nor  bad  music.  Why  cannot  he 
be  contented  with  what  he  understands, 
and  why  must  he  go  and  write  for  the 
orchestra,  which  he  understands  not  ?  " 

From  a  much  more  authorized  source 
comes  this  amusingly  incorrect  judgment : 
**  He  [Beethoven]  never  would  dive  into 

<*  That  it  a  real  pleasure  for  the  composer. 
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the  mysteries  of  counterpoint  Had  he 
done  so,  his  imaginative  vein  as  well  as 
his  creative  genius  might  have  been 
checked.'*  And  that  was  said  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  Mass  in  D.  And  pray  how 
can  we  explain  Sebastian  Bach's  immense 
creation,  who  did  nothing  but  "dive  into 
the  mysteries  of  counterpoint  "  ?  And  this 
was  written,  as  I  said,  by  a  competent 
man.  Much  easier  to  understand  is  Mo- 
scheles's  letter,  written  at  a  time  when 
Beethoven's  glory  had  not  even  begun  to 
dawn  outside  his  own  country,  and  which 
runs  thus  :  **  I  learned  from  my  schoolfel- 
lows that  a  young  composer  had  appeared 
at  Vienna  who  wrote  the  oddest  stuff  pos- 
sible, such  as  no  one  could  either  play  or 
understand,  crazy  music  in  opposition  to 
all  rule,  and  that  this  composer's  name 
was  Beethoven."  This  was  in  1804.  Yet 
Beethoven  had  already  been  appointed 
organist  twenty  years  before,  with  a  salary 
oi  £1  IS.  8^.  a  month  (that  was  not  a  time 
of  telegraphs  and  railways  and  rapid  com- 
munication) ;  and  one  can  well  understand 
that  at  first  his  music  appeared  "crazy," 
because  it  broke  with  all  tradition  and 
struck  out  a  new  path  for  itself.  As  to 
his  right  to  soar  high  over  the  commun 
des  martyrSy  nobodv  now  disputes  it ;  but 
so  long  as  small  talent  could  it  strove  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  this  ereat  man 
by  inventing  small  scandals  about  him, 
going  so  far  as  to  state  in  a  German  dic- 
tionary that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Frederick  II.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  paper  I  have  already  given  in  detail 
his  baptismal  registry,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  that  score. 

He  was  as  obstinate  as  his  father,  and 
had  to  be  driven  by  force  to  his  piano, 
and  when  there  would  not  sit  still.  So 
much  for  "  predestined  children."  I  have 
alluded  to  his  pupil.  Mile.  Guicciardi ;  and 
to  his  other  pupil,  the  cardinal  archduke 
Rudolph,  who  held  him  in  very  high  es- 
teem. Beethoven  declared  that  when  he 
had  given  the  archduke  lessons  of  not  less 
than  two  and  a  half  hours,  he  could  do  no 
more  work  for  that  day.  Generally  speak- 
ing, teaching  bored  him  dreadfully;  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate 
to  say  that  his  imaginative  or  even  crea- 
tive power  would  have  suffered  from  that 
dry  work,  than  from  that  of  counterpoint, 
which  is  not  dry  at  all ;  whereas  teaching 
is  not  only  dry,  but  drying  work  in  its 
effect  on  one's  brain. 

It  is  for  the  creator  of  so  many  standard 
works  of  course  very  important  to  know 
the  movement  he  wished  for  his  works, 
when  the  designations  used  are  not  always 


a  sure  guide.  Thus,  for  instance,  did  he 
write  on  the  Allegretto  of  his  Seventh 
Symphony,  when  a  conductor,  through 
taking  it  too  fast,  enraged  him,  "  Andante 
quasi  allegretto."  Generally  speaking, 
although  the  designation  must  give  some 
idea,  and  the  metronome  still  more  pre- 
cisely the  wish  of  the  composer,  I  imagine 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  to  an 
able  conductor  the  judgment  of  the  tempo 
which  should  be  chosen  for  such  a  work 
of  art.  He  may  arrive  at  a  decision  oot 
entirely  in  compliance  with  what  the  com- 
poser had  imagined;  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  extraordinary  as  the  opinion  may 
seem,  that  the  composer  is  always  right 
in  the  movement  he  assigns  to  his  work. 
It  may —  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  will 
often  happen  —  but  it  may  happen  that, 
coolly  judging  a  work  laia  before  him,  a 
great  musician  may  be  better  able  to  judge 
what  would  suit  the  work  best.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  as  a  rule 
the  composer's  indication  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  respect.  It  happened  that 
Mozart,  present  at  the  performance  of  one 
of  his  symphonies,  remarked  that  the  con- 
ductor  hurried  the  orchestra  beyond  what 
had  evidently  been  their  prepared  move- 
ment. Probably,  as  Mozart  thought,  that 
was  done  in  his  honor.  **  They  imagine," 
he  said,  "  that  by  so  doing  they  impart  fire 
to  their  performance;  but  if  there  is  no 
fire  in  them,  they  cannot  be  gallopped  into 
it." 

The  movements  and  the  refinement  of 
performance  required  study  and  rehears- 
als ;  and  Beethoven,  when  he  had  com- 
posed that  tower  of  orchestral  works,  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  complained  that  he 
could  not  get  sufficient  rehearsals.  He 
wanted  at  least  three.  But  the  imperial 
intendant,  having  a  big  ballet  to  put  on 
the  stage,  and  wanting  the  band  for  what 
he  considered  much  more  important, 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  petition,  "  Two 
rehearsals  are  ample."  When  Habeneck 
after  Beethoven's  death  brought  out  his 
symphonies  with  that  famous  Conserva- 
toire orchestra  composed  entirely  of  the 
professors  of  the  institution,  he  rehearsed 
not  the  ninth,  which  is  so  much  longer 
and  much  more  difficult,  but  the  Filth 
Symphony  in  C  Minor  for  /zw  years^ 
and  not  one  of  the  nine  symphonies  for 
less  than  fifteen  months,  until  he  obtained 
a  refinement  of  crescendos  and  decrescen- 
dos,  and  a  multiplicity  of  remarkable 
nuancesy  that  no  orchestra  in  the  world 
could  surpass.  Beethoven  was  very  par- 
ticular clearly  and  circumstantially  to 
mark  all  his  passages  exactly  as  he  wanted 
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them  rendered;  bat  the  performers  did 
not  alwavs  take  sufficient  notice  of  the 
master's  lessons,  and  he  one  day  got  into 
such  a  fury  on  account  of  the  neglect  of 
his  signs  that  he  said :  *'  But  the  p  and 
the  f  and  the  increasing  and  decreasing 
signs  stand  there  for  some  reason !  As 
you  pla^  it  I  might  as  well  scratch  out  all 
the  indications  1  have  given,  and  it  would 
not  be  more  feelingless,  unimpressive,  and 
monotonous.*' 

Beethoven  got  up  to  work  sometimes  at 
daybreak  at  2  or  3  a.m.  ;  and  being  nearly 
always  short  of  money,  he  wrote  Noten 
in  Nothen^  which  means  that  he  wrote 
musical  notes  in  need.  It  is  not  exactly 
conceivable,  considering  the  very  unpre- 
tending way  he  lived,  the  quantity  of 
music  he  produced,  and  the  tair  though 
not  brilliant  prices  he  realized,  that  he  had 
not  more  money  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
depredations  of  his  spoilt  nephew  did  not 
amount  to  very  big  sums.  He  had  made 
a  certain  scale  of  prices,  as  follows  :  — 


Symphony  for  Orchestra 

Overtures 

A  Quartet     . 

A  Quintet     . 

A  Septet 


.     jf  20-25* 
guineas  S-12 

20 
24 


A  Violin  Concerto  with  Orchestra  20 

A  Pianoforte    do.         ...  24 

A  SonaU 12 

A  Grand  Sonata  ....  16 

An  Opera  Seria  or  an  Oratorio    .  i2ot 

A  Requiem 48 

Six    Songs  with    Pianoforte  Ac- 
companiment    ...  8 
Six  short  Songs    ....  5 1 

Under  all  these  manuscripts  Beethoven 
wrote:  ''Copyright  for  France  and  En- 
gland reserved,  and  prices  occasionally  to 
be  altered." 

Although  Beethoven  had,  so  to  say,  cre- 
ated the  orchestral  resources,  powerfully 
nsing  and  enlarging  the  sonority,  and  in- 
venting through  his  profound  knowledge 
and  the  intuition  of  his  genius  a  whole 
tone-palette  new  to  the  century,  he  always 
advocated  and  foresaw  further  improve- 
ment, saying:  "As  yet  the  limit  has  not 
yet  been  reached  where  man  can  say, 
Non  plus  ultra  /  Truth  is  the  veiled 
statue ;  no  mortal  man  hath  uplifted  that 
veil."  Perhaps  he  alluded  to  Schiller's 
veiled  image  at  Sais  which  everybody 
wanted  to  see,  vet  were  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  veil  of.  One  young  man  more 
reckless  and  more  daring  entered  the  tem- 

*  Wafmer  received  from  the  American  ladies  who 
wished  for  their  Centenary  celebration  an  orchestral 
march  $$,000,  a  little  over  ^  1,000. 

t  Sullivan  received  for  one  song  £too  down. 


pie  and  proceeded  to  the  statue,  bent  on 
the  outrage,  when  the  priest  warned  him 
away.  "Why,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  should  I  not  satisfy  my  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, when  nothing  separates  me  from 
that  satisfaction  but  a  veil  so  light  for  ray 
fingers  ■  "  "And  a  law,"  interrupted 
the  priest,  "that  weighs  tons  for  your 
conscience."  "  Never  mind  the  law,"  said 
the  young  roan,  and  he  lifted  up  the  veil, 
and,  so  goes  the  legend,  he  fell  down  un- 
conscious, and  long  remained  so ;  and 
when  at  last  he  was  brought  to,  he  ex- 
claimed plaintively,  "Let  no  one  dare  to 
discover  truth  through  guilty  means ;  it 
will  bring  him  no  luck,"  and  he  suffered 
a^ony,  and  died  at  last  in  deep  misery. 
If  Beethoven  meant  the  great  secret  of 
creation  and  life,  the  great  answer  to  the 
eternal  why,  the  inexplicable  secret  how 
a  grain  of  seed  scarcely  perceivable  to 
the  naked  eye  holds  in  itself  the  germ 
of  the  rose,  and  another  one  that  of  the 
tulip,  and  invariably  develops  into  that 
which  it  had  been,  —  if  in  two  words  he 
meant  the  veil  which  the  created  never 
can  lift  from  the  creative  power,  he  may 
well  say  no  mortal  man  can  unveil  it,  and 
mad  he  who  tries  to  attain  the  unattaina- 
ble. 

Beethoven  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Schubert,  and  I  know  that  he  said  it  was 
a  thousand  pities  that  Rossini  did  not 
learn  more,  as  he  would  have  done  great 
things ;  but  whether  it  is  true  that  Rossini 
called  four  times  on  Beethoven  and  he 
would  never  receive  him,  I  cannot  say.  I 
never  heard  Rossini  speak  of  him  ex- 
cept with  the  greatest  veneration;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Rossini's  latest 
and  greatest  work,  "  William  Tell,"  was 
brought  out  after  Beethoven's  death. 
Beethoven  wrote  loads  of  letters,  very 
carelessly  some  of  them ;  and  he  had  an 
unfortunate  mania  of  writing  in  languages 
with  which  he  was  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  Seyfried  saia  Beethoven 
knew  Latin,  French,  and  Italian.  Perhaps 
so.  But  how  he  wrote  it  you  must  not 
ask.  There  is  a  certain  letter  of  his  held 
by  the  firm  of  Broadwood,  written  in 
French,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Broadwood  would  have 
much  better  understood  his  German.  But 
there  is  also  another  letter  known,  in 
French,  part  of  which  I  will  here  copy ; 
and  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that,  knowing  how  superficial  was  his 
knowledge,  he  should  not  have  asked  a 
friend  to  write  it  for  him.  "  L'amitid  de 
vous  envers  moi  me  pardonnerk  touts  le 
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fault  contre  la  langue  Francaises,  etc." 
For  the  English  people  he  had  a  great 
admiration,  for  his  two  jEfreat  wants,  love 
and  money,  were  more  likely  to  be  satis- 
fied here.  So  he  wrote  to  Ries :  **  I  com- 
mend myself  to  your  wife  and  to  all  the 
fair  English  women  who  consent  to  receive 
my  greetings."  But  although  he  had  a 
very  inflammable  heart  indeed,  he  did  not 
encourage  love  made  to  him  where  he  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  romance.  A 
Mrs.  Halm  wrote  to  him  when  he  had 
already  lived  half  a  century,  and  most  sen- 
timentally asked  him  for  a  souvenir,  if 
possible,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  he  was 
cruel  enough  to  cut  some  grey  hair  from 
a  goat  and  to  send  it  to  her  in  a  locket 
which  she  had  transmitted  to  him  for  the 
purpose.  There  would  not  have  been 
much  harm  in  it,  because  Mrs.  Halm  in 
perfect  good  faith  wore  the  locket ;  and 
since  it  is  faith  only  that  renders  you 
happy,  she,  thinking  that  she  wore  the 
cherished  hair  on  her  heart,  was  happy. 
But  after  her  delusion  had  lasted  for  years, 
a  friend  of  Beethoven  to  whom  he  had 
laughingly  confided  the  whole  story  sud- 
denly revealed  the  secret  to  the  very  lady 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  hoax,  and  she 
with  bitter  tears  wrote  to  Beethoven,  tell- 
ing him  how  cruel  it  was  to  take  such 
unfair  advantage  of  her  admiration  for 
and  her  unbounded  good  faith  in  him,  and 
to  render  a  friend,  a  sincere  adorer,  if  she 
might  say  so,  ridiculous  before  all  her 
friends,  to  whom  she  had  often  shown  the 
relic  with  all  veneration  possible,  and  now 
it  came  out  that  it  was  all  a  goat^s  hair. 
She  pleaded  her  case  so  well  that  Beet- 
hoven, touched  with  her  resignation,  —  she 
did  not  cry  for  vengeance,  but  submitted 
meekly,  —  repented  of  his  joke  and  sent 
her  some  of  his  real  venerable  grey  hair, 
which  made  her  happy.  Ce  que  femme 
veut  Dieu  le  veuL  Have  you  ever  known 
an  exception  to  the  rule?  It  is  just  be- 
cause they  always  pose  as  victims  that 
they  excite  our  pity  and  adroitly  make  us 
the  weaker  sex,  and  we  have  always  to  do 
their  will. 

Beethoven  was  not  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  nor  even  in  the  middle  of  it, 
recognized  as  the  immense  genius  he  was, 
because  people  could  not  understand  him. 
He  flew  before  them,  and  they  could  not 
follow ;  yet  when  he  died  they  knew  they 
had  lost  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  their 
time.  The  eagle  that  flies  near  the  sun 
must  be  contented  not  to  be  followed  by 
the  birds  minorum gentium  j  and  it  is  the 


invariable  misfortoue  of  genius  to  fly  too 
high,  too  fast,  with  too  powerful  wings  to 
be  followed,  still  less  reached  and  under- 
stood by  weaker  conceptions,  who  want 
time,  leisure,  and  patient  study  to  con- 
ceive, understand,  and  appreciate  the  mind 
whose  force  has  risen  above  the  level  of 
all  contemporaries. 

Beethoven  died  on  March  26  in  the  year 
1827.  His  death  was  long,  and  after  a 
fearful  death-struggle.  A  tremendous 
storm  broke  over  the  town,  as  if  the  ele- 
ments wished  to  bear  witness,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary cataclysm,  to  the  great  loss 
humanity  was  on  the  point  of  sustaining. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  amid  general  mourning;  the 
greatest  living  poet  of  Austria,  Grill- 
parzer,  had  written  a  funeral  oration,  and 
Anschiitz,  the  greatest  tragedian  of  the 
Court  Theatre,  delivered  it  in  eloauent 
and  deeply  moving  language;  ana  yet 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  writing  him 
an  epitaph  on  his  marble  stone,  nobody 
found  anything  grander,  more  eloquent  in 
its  conciseness  than  that  only  name  — 

"  Beethoven." 

Hard  and  struggling  as  his  death  was 
his  life,  and  so  was  the  process  of  creat- 
ing the  immortal  works,  which  only  after 
sixty  years  we  are  able  fully  to  appreciate* 
His  slcetch-books  show  the  labor  of  the 
simplest  idea.  Thrown  down  on  paper, 
changed,  re-written,  again  changed,  never 
satisfying  the  genius  who  exercised  so 
severely  what  is  most  necessary  for  the 
production  of  great  works,  namely,  self- 
criticism,  until  the  composition  was  above 
the  smallest  fault-finding,  content  only 
when  the  master  work  stood  there  com- 
plete, and  not  a  spot  could  be  discovered, 
even  through  the  sharp  glasses  of  his  own 
criticism. 

Beethoven  has  written  for  many  solo 
instruments,  for  small  ensembles^  and  for 
whole  orchestras.  His  sonatas  and  con- 
certos are  a  permanent  model  and  school 
from  which  to  learn.  He  has  written  too 
for  the  voice,  but  he  treated  it  very  often 
like  instruments.  There  are  none  of  his 
songs  nor  his  operas  so  popular  as  his 
orchestral  works ;  but  his  symphonies  — 
those  nine  colossal  statues  that  have  been 
compared  to  the  Nine  Muses  —  will  for- 
ever bear  the  dome  of  immortality,  in 
which  those  who  wish  to  do  honor  to  art 
and  its  great  priest  will  with  deep  venera- 
tion pronounce  the  name  of  Ludwig  van 
I  Beethoven.  L.  E. 
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From  ChambenP  JoonuL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

■r  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "MBHALAH,"  **  JOHN  HBRRINO," 
"  COURT  ROYAL,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  LV. 
TO  THE  GALLOPPERS. 

Captain  Edward  G.,  my  paternal 
great-great-uncle,  was  a  notable  horseman 
m  his  day.  Astley,  the  founder  of  the 
equestrian  theatre  tnat  was  the  delight  of 
boys  in  ray  youth,  but  which  has  passed 
away  with  Sadler's  Wells,  Vauxhall,  and 
the  Colosseum,  Regent's  Park,  was  in  his 
troop,  and  from  him  acquired  his  skill  in 
horsemanship.  Among  Captain  Edward's 
feats  was  one  in  which  the  pupil  never 
equalled  his  master.  He  threw  down  the 
several  gold  links  of  a  chain  at  irregular 
intervals  along  a  highroad,  and  then,  strik- 
ing spurs  into  his  horse,  gallopped  over  the 
course,  and  as  he  came  to  a  link,  swune 
himself  down,  picked  it  off  the  ground, 
recovered  his  position  in  the  saddle,  and 
so  along  the  whole  road,  till  he  had  col- 
lected in  his  left  hand  without  exception 
all  the  scattered  links. 

The  modern  novel-reader  emulates  the 
achievements  of  Captain  G.,  and  the  novel- 
writer  is  expected  to  distribute  the  sev- 
eral links  of  connection  of  his  story  along 
the  ground  at  such  regular  intervals  and 
in  such  conspicuous  places  as  shall  facili- 
tate the  reader's  picking  them  up.  The 
author  must,  moreover,  well  water  and  roll 
the  way,  and  make  it  very  straight,  and  be 
content  if  the  galloppers  over  his  course 
succeed  in  picking  up  some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  story-links.  The  reader  is  essen- 
tially a  gallopper.  He,  or,  more  generally, 
she,  goes  at  the  novel  with  dug-in  spur 
and  slashing  whip  and  jerk  of  rein.  The 
words  are  flown  over  as  blades  of  grass, 
the  chapter  heads  are  passed  as  telegraph- 
poles  ;  away  goes  the  gallopper  through 
page  after  page,  faster,  ever  faster ;  there 
IS  no  time  for  breathing  or  looking  about ; 
the  descriptions  are  splashed  through,  the 
conversations  skimmed,  the  moralizings 
skipped,  the  less  important  incidents  are 
jumped  ;  nothing  is  considered  but  how  to 
reach  the  end  as  fast  as  possible,  with  a 
fair  sample  of  links  in  the  hand. 

Now,  consider !  The  writer  has  to  write 
for  these  galloppers.  Is  not  the  thought 
sufficient  to  take  all  heart  out  of  him  ? 
An  experienced  writer  who  for  a  lifetime 
has  catered  for  the  reading  public,  and 
knows  their  proclivities  as  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock knows  earthworms,  and  Miss  Orme- 


rod  knows  blight,  said  to  me :  "  You  will 
never  become  a  popular  novelist  until  you 
alter  your  style.  You  set  before  the  novel- 
reader  moral  problems  hard  to  unravel, 
and  make  your  terminations  sad.  The 
novel-reader  wants  neither  to  be  made  to 
think  nor  to  be  made  tofeelJ*^  In  a  word, 
1  must  lay  myself  out  for  the  galloppers. 
Lay  myself  out  for  the  galloppers !  Is 
there  a  form  of  degradation  deeper  to 
which  a  literary  man  can  descend?  I 
must  let  myself  be  watered  and  rolled  as  a 
tennis-ground,  to  be  raced  over  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  with  voided  brains,  vapid 
hearts,  mule-witted,  caprice-led,  the  pur- 
poseless, pulseless,  nerveless,  character- 
less, without  a  noble  aim  or  a  high  ambi- 
tion, without  having  felt  the  needle-point, 
and  had  an  arc  begun  about  their  sheep- 
heads  of  the  golden  nimbus  of  self-abnega- 
tion. 

No ;  I  will  not  lay  myself  out  to  be 
trampled  by  the  idle  feet  of  the  ignoble 
herd  of  galloppers.  Let  them  turn  aside 
when  they  note  my  ruggedness.  I  will 
throw  up  ndges  and  sink  pitfalls,  and  be 
humpy  and  lumpy.  Let  them  take  the 
profanation  of  tneir  tread  off  earnest 
work. 

It  is  not  the  thoughtful  and  those  with 
pursuits  in  life  who  are  the  novel-readers  ; 
it  is  the  vast  multitude  of  the  do-nothing, 
whose  whole  aim  is  distraction,  who  read 
to  kill  thought,  to  kill  healthy  feeling,  seri- 
ous purpose,  good  resolution,  generous 
impulse  —  to  kill  God's  precious  gift  of 
time.  Shall  I  lay  myself  out  for  such  as 
they  ?  I  can  understand  Faust  selling  his 
soul  to  the  devil  for  youth ;  or  the  archi- 
tect of  Cologne  Minster  for  fame,  or  many 
another  for  wealth.  But  there  is  an  in- 
famy worse  than  that,  and  that  is  the  sale 
to  the  gallopping  novel-reader.  Asmo- 
deus,  Mephistopheles,  Satan,  call  him  what 
you  will,  is  an  intelligence ;  but  the  modern 
novel  reader,  Gwendoline  or  Edith,  or  Ma- 
bel or  Florence,  whatever  her  name  be,  is 
a  soap-bubble,  void  of  everything  but  an 
evanescent  exterior  iridescence.  Lay  my- 
self out  as  a  rolling-ground  for  these  bub- 
bles, blown  along  by  the  wind!  God 
forbid !  I  would  tear  myself  to  pieces 
with  my  own  hands  rather  than  stoop  to 
such  baseness. 

So  —  if  I  choose  to  force  uncomfortable 
thoughts  on  my  readers'  minds — I  will. 
If  I  choose  to  end  my  story  unhappily  — 
I  will.  I  consider  my  own  standards,  and 
measure  my  work  by  these. 

In  the  "Compare  Mathieu,"  a  French 
story  of  last  century,  the  penultimate  chap- 
ter shows  us  the  laero  in  prison,  brought 
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there  by  a  logical  sequence  of  events, 
chained  hand  and  foot,  with  the  gallows 
preparing  for  him  outside  the  jail.  In  the 
final  chapter  we  are  abruptly  introduced 
to  the  compare  at  large,  esteemed,  and 
wealthy.  The  reader  asks  naturally,  "  But 
how  has  this  sudden  transformation  come 
about  ?  "  The  author  answers :  "  I  know 
no  more  than  vou  do.  My  publisher  told 
me  that  reacfers  desire  a  novel  to  end 
happily,  so  1  have  ended  mine  happily.  If 
the  termination  does  not  fit  on  to  the 
events  that  go  before,  that  is  your  affair, 
not  mine." 

I  will  not  say  that  my  publishers  and 
my  readers  are  so  exacting  as  to  force  me 
to  do  this ;  but  they  hit  me  very  hard  on 
another  point.  Both  insist  on  a  story 
being  three  volumes  in  length.  Now, 
when  Richardson  wrote,  he  was  allowed 
to  occupy  seven  volumes  with  the  affairs 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe,  and  so  leisurely  to  unfold  his 
story  and  develop  his  characters.  We 
authors  now  have  not  this  liberty,  and  we 
are  forced  to  crush  our  story  into  less 
than  half  that  length.  To  do  this,  we  are 
obliged  to  do  our  work  imperfectly;  we 
cannot  follow  the  thread  of  the  story 
evenly  to  the  end,  and  show  every  stage 
in  the  history  of  our  heroes  and  heroines. 
As  characters  are  moulded  and  grow,  we 
want  time  and  leisure  to  exhibit  the  growth 
and  indicate  the  process  of  modelling; 
but  we  have  our  hands  tied  by  the  inex- 
orable system  of  three  volumes.  My  read- 
ers —  I  am  not  addressing  the  galloppers, 
whom  I  have  scared  away,  and  who  are 
careering  wildly,  purposelessly  elsewhere, 
kicking  up  their  heels  at  me,  as  the  ass  at 
the  sick  lion — my  readers  —  my  few  left, 
who  are  also  my  special  friends  —  must 
excuse  me  if  I  am  forced  to  carry  them 
hastilv  over  a  twelvemonth,  or  to  put  into 
their  nands  some  of  the  links  of  the  chain, 
without  many  words. 

Mr.  Sellwood  has  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Bodmin;  and  Mr.  Cornellis  has 
married  the  old  lady,  Miss  Otterbourne, 
and  is  engaged  plucking  his  goose,  and 
lining  his  nest  with  her  feathers.  Mary 
Cable  is  growing  up  into  a  tall,  beautiful 
girl,  with  eyes  so  blue  and  full  of  sun,  that 
when  she  looks  into  the  face  of  a  man,  he 
is  dazzled,  as  if  looking  into  the  summer 
sky.  The  children  are  all  grown,  and 
they  are  all,  moreover,  vastly  improved  by 
the  teaching  they  have  received  at  the 
cottage  from  Josephine.  But  as  to  any 
approximation  between  their  father  and 
Josephine,  there  was  none  apparent;  in 
that  particular  all  was  where  it  was. 


Mary  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  £si/- 
ther*s  heart.  He  loved  all  his  children, 
but  he  was  most  proud  of  Mary,  and 
justly ;  her  equal  was  not  to  be  found 
thereabouts.  That  the  young  men  looked 
after  her  and  admired  her,  was  right ;  it 
was  her  due,  but,  thought  Richard,  she 
shall  be  given  to  none  oi  them.  Not  one 
of  them  deserves  such  a  treasure.  Cable 
continued  at  his  business.  With  seven 
girls  to  provide  for,  he  must  make  a  good 
deal  of  money ;  and  all  the  money  he 
made,  he  put  away  in  the  Duchy  Bank, 
paying  off  in  instalments  his  debt  on  the 
house.  His  improved  position  brought 
him  more  in  contact  with  the  people  of 
St.  Kerian  than  before,  when  he  was  a 
poor  stone  breaker  on  the  roadside.  His 
sourness  disappeared,  but  in  its  place 
came  pride.  He  spoke  with  the  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  and  they  respected  him, 
his  talents,  his  practical  good  sense ;  but 
the  barrier  between  them  was  not  wholly 
broken  down.  He  had  no  intention  that  it 
should  be.  Towards  his  own  children,  he 
had  always  been  kind,  and  indeed  indul- 
gent;  but  the  change  in  his  temper,  his 
hardness,  sternness,  bitterness  towards 
those  without,  had  gradually  and  imper* 
ceptibly  affected  his  conduct  towards  his 
own  within  his  household.  He  was  kind, 
indeed,  and  indulgent  still ;  but  he  lacked 
now  what  he  had  possessed  of  old,  when 
he  had  had  a  childlike  spirit,  that  percep- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  joyous  chil- 
dren's souls,  full  of  exuberant  life,  which 
is  that  which  endears  elders  to  their  chil- 
dren. If  he  would  have  made  his  daugh- 
ters happy  in  his  society,  he  should  have 
sought  happiness  in  himself,  laid  up  there 
a  store  of  it,  from  which  to  distribute  to 
all  who  sought  it  at  his  hands.  But  in- 
stead, in  the  granary  of  his  heart  was  a 
harvest  of  much  ill  seed. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Cable  said  to  him  when 
he  was  alone :  *^  I  don't  know  what  you 
think  about  it,  Richard,  but  it  is  right  tnat 
you  should  know  that  young  Walter  Pen- 
rose is  mightily  taken  up  with  Mary. 
He's  a  fine  fellow^  and  nobody  can  say  a 
bad  word  of  him.  He  has  been  some  tew 
years  in  Launceston,  and  now  he  is  home 
again,  and  is  likely  to  follow  in  his  father's 
shop,  after  the  old  blacksmith  gives  up. 
As  children,  they  have  always  had  a  liking 
to  each  other,  and  now  he  is  here,  I  see 
he  is  after  Mary.  In  church,  it  seems  as 
though  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off 
her ;  and  whenever  she  goes  into  the  vil- 
lage he  is  sure  to  be  in  front  of  the  black- 
smith's shop  to  have  a  talk  with  her.  She 
is  very  young  yet,  only  seventeen  ;  but  — 
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she  must  marry  some  day ;  and  if  you  see 
no  reasons  against  it,  they  might  come 
to  an  understanding,  and  wait  a  twelve- 
month/' 

Then  Cable's  wrath  foamed  up.  "  I  do 
see  reasons  against  it,"  he  said.  '*I  see 
what  this  means.  Because  I  have  worked 
and  made  money,  and  the  St.  Kerian  peo- 
ple can't  break  into  the  bank  and  rob  me  of 
my  money  there,  they  set  their  sons  on  to 
follow  my  girls.  I  suppose  the  saddler's 
son,  and  the  cobbler's  boy,  and  the  mill- 
er's, and  the  chimney-sweep's,  if  there  were 
one,  would  all  be  looking  tor  a  seventh  of 
my  earnings,  by  snapping  up  one  of  my 
daughters,  and  so  I  should  have  moiled 
and  toiled  for  St.  Kerian  folk,  that  they 
might  spend." 

"  But  if  the  girls  should  like  the  lads  — 
there  is  nothing  a^inst  Walter  Penrose ; 
and  I  believe  that  Mary " 

**  It  is  enough  that  I  will  not  have  it," 
said  Cable  impatiently.  **She  likes  what 
I  like,  and  has  no  desire  bevond  my  will." 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  atter  church  ser- 
vice, old  Penrose  the  blacksmith  came 
out  throueh  the  graveyard  alongside  of 
Cable.  The  girls  walked  behind,  Mary 
with  Martha;  then  the  twins  Effie  and 
Jane,  who  were  inseparable  ;  and  then  the 
rest.  The  blacksmith  was  a  fine  man, 
broad-shouldered,  big-handed,  with  very 
black  eyes,  but  soft  as  velvet,  and  black 
hair  the  color  of  the  culm  in  his  smithy 
—  now,  however,  dusted  with  gray,  as 
though  ash  had  got  among;  it.  Instead  of 
turning  away  at  the  gate  to  go  to  his  home, 
he  walked  on  with  Cable.  He  did  not 
live  adjoining  his  smithy.  The  shop  was 
on  the  road  to  Red  Windows.  Penrose 
talked  a  good  deal ;  Cable  answered,  but 
was  not  a  great  speaker.  All  the  better 
company  —  he  was  a  good  listener.  Pen- 
rose talked  about  this  and  about  that,  and 
Cable  nodded.  He  was  wondering  why 
the  blacksmith  accompanied  him  beyond 
his  own  house. 

Presently  Penrose  said  :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Cable,  I  reckon  we're  getting  on  in  life, 
and  want  to  see  the  young  people  settled. 
I  know  my  missus  be  mad  set  on  it,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  son  fixed  here. 
He  knows  his  trade,  and  there's  plenty  of 
work  to  keep  both  him  and  me." 

Cable  jerked  his  head  impatiently. 

*•  My  Walter  is  a  proper  lad ;  though 
I'm  his  father,  I  say  it.  You  may  look 
round  St.  Kerian  and  you'll  hardly  find  a 
better ;  and  the  maiden  he  fancies  —  " 

Then  Cable  stood  still  and  turned,  and 
looked  down  the  road ;  he  saw  the  little 
group  that  followed   had   been  invaded. 


Young  Walter  Penrose  was  there,  between 
Martha  and  Mary;  but  his  eyes  and  his 
words  were  directed  only  to  Mary.  All 
the  blood  in  Cable's  body  spurted  to  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  glared  like  the  black- 
smith's forge  when  the  bellows  were  in 
full  blast.  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he 
asked  hoarsely. 

"  I  mean  this,"  answered  Penrose,  "that 
my  Walter  has  set  his  heart  on  your  Mary, 
and  I  reckon  the  maiden  is  not  contrary. 
I'm  agreeable." 

The  color  went  out  of  Cable's  face  ;  his 
lips  assumed  a  livid  and  bitter  appearance. 
"Indeed,"  he  said,  "you  are  agreeable, 
are  you  ?  /'///  n^/."  He  turned  ;  he  had 
reached  the  gate  to  his  garden;  and  he 
beckoned  the  girls  to  come  on.  He  saw 
the  blacksmith  shake  his  head  as  he  met 
his  son,  then  he  saw  the  color  disappear 
from  Mary's  cheek,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  gate  her  head  was  drooping,  and,  if 
he  could  have  seen  her  eyes,  he  would 
have  seen  them  full  of  tears. 

After  that,  it  seemed  as  though  a  bar 
of  ice  had  formed  between  him  and  his 
eldest  daughter  —  a  bar  which  no  sun-ray 
of  love  could  melt.  The  gentle  Mary  said 
not  a  word.  She  was  meek,  obedient, 
docile  as  ever ;  but  she  did  not  meet  her 
father's  eye  with  her  former  frank  smile, 
nor  seek  nis  society  unsolicited. 

Martha  became  petulant,  pouted,  and 
seemed  to  harbor  a  wrong,  and  resent  it. 
EflSe  and  Jane,  the  twins,  looked  on  him 
with  shyness,  and  when  he  came  upon 
them  laughing  and  talking,  they  became 
silent,  and  answered  his  questions  with 
manifest  timidity.  Had  his  children 
ceased  to  love  him?  No;  but  they  had 
begun  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  might 
stand  between  them  and  perfect  happi- 
ness, one  who  might  spoil  their  brightest 
schemes. 

Cable  became  more  morose.  He 
watched  Mary.  He  saw  that  she  was 
unhappy ;  that  she  was  becoming  pale  and 
thin  ;  the  joy  of  her  life  seemed  withered, 
her  eyes  had  lost  their  sparkle,  and  the 
dimple  rarely  formed  now  about  her  lips. 
"I  see  what  it  is,'*  said  Cable  to  himself. 
"  She  will  not  forget  that  young  Penrose, 
till  she  has  found  some  one  else  to  regard. 
I'll  talk  to  Jacob  Corye."  So  he  rode 
over  to  the  Magpie  at  Pentargon. 

Mr.  Corye  was  a  prosperous  man.  Ca- 
ble, who  had  had  such  close  dealings  with 
him,  knew  that  he  had  put  by  a  good  deal 
of  money.  Moreover,  Cable  could  not 
forget  the  debt  he  owed  to  Corve  for  hav- 
ing put  him  on  the  road  to  mate  his  for- 
tune.   Corye  owned  a  very  considerable 
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farm,  as  well  as  the  Magpie  inn.  Of  late, 
he  had  purcliased  a  second  farm,  and, 
helped  by  Cable,  he  was  fast  becoming 
the  most  prosperous  yeoman  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  kept  on  the  inn  more  out  of 
habit  than  for  necessity.  Shortly  after 
this  visit  to  the  Magpie,  Jacob  Corye  and 
his  son  Joshua  were  invited  to  supper  at 
Red  Windows,  and  then  Cable  and  his 
two  elder  daughters  were  invited  to  spend 
an  evening  at  Pentargon.  Little  Bessie 
had  been  failing  of  late,  complaining  of 
her  back,  looking  pinched  in  face,  white 
and  frail. 

"  I  have  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corye," 
said  Richard  Cable,  "  to  let  Bessie  go  to 
them  for  a  bit.  Do  you  not  think,  mother, 
that  the  sea-air  may  brace  her  up  ?  You 
see,  here  we  have  our  backs  to  the  winds 
that  blow  over  the  Atlantic ;  but  at  Pen- 
targon, she  will  draw  them  into  her  lungs, 
fresh  off  the  water." 

**  No  doubt  it  will  do  her  good,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Cable.  **  But  who  is  to  be 
there  with  her?" 

»*  Mary  or  Martha." 

"  But  Mary  or  Martha  cannot  stay  there 
long;  and  I  think  you  should  give  Bessie 
six  weeks,  or,  better,  a  couple  of  months 
by  the  sea,  before  the  winter  sets  in." 

**  Mary  cannot  remain  at  Pentargon 
above  a  fortnight." 

**Then,"  said  Mrs.  Cable,  and  looked 
her  son  hard  in  the  eyes,  "let  ker  go  with 
the  child.  She  will  care  for  her  —  as  a 
mother;  and  it  will  do  her  good  also. 
She  is  looking  weak  and  frail,  as  if  she 
were  wasting  away.  Hope  deferred  mak- 
eth  the  heart  sick,  and  the  body  breaks 
down  under  a  sick  heart." 

"  Make  what  arrangements  you  will,  but 
do  not  consult  me,"  said  Richard.  "  Ja- 
cob and  I  have  a  fine  scheme  on  hand.  It 
was  his  notion,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  getting  it  clearly  worked  out  till  I  helped 
him.  It  is  to  build  a  large  hotel  on  the 
cliffs,  and  to  advertise  it  well ;  and  then 
there  will  be  streams  of  people  come  there 
all  the  summer  and  autumn  for  the  splen- 
did air  and  scenery.  There  is  to  be  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  down  to  the 
bay,  where  there  will  then  be  a  first  class 
bathing-place.  Jacob  will  make  many 
thousand  pounds  by  the  speculation,  see 
if  he  docs  not,  and  I  shall  venture  my  sav- 
ings in  the  same.     It  is  sure  to  answer." 

**  You  think  of  nothing  save  making 
money,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cable. 

Now,  occasionally,  on  Sundays,  young 
Joshua  Corse  came  over  to  church  at  St. 
Kerian,  and  walked  back  with  the  Cable 


girls  as  far  as  the  gate,  when  Richard 
asked  him  to  step  in  and  have  tea  with 
the  party  before  riding  home  to  the  Mag- 
pie. Joshua  came  over  ostensibly  to  bring 
Richard  tidings  of  his  little  Bessie,  who 
was  at  Pentargon,  and  to  beg  she  might 
stay  on  there.  The  child  was  not  well, 
weak,  but  ceased  to  complain,  and  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air.  The  young  person  who 
was  with  her  was  most  attentive  and  gen- 
tle with  the  feeble  child. 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  her,"  said 
Cable.  **  Tell  me  about  Bessie ;  and 
what  your  father  has  done  further  about 
the  hotel.  "  I've  a  notion,  tell  him,  that 
it  must  be  called  Champagne  Air  Hotel, 
because  the  air  you  breathe  on  those  cliffs 
goes  sparkling  and  effervescing  down  your 
throat  into  your  lungs.  And  1  fancy,  the 
name  would  draw." 

Young  Joshua  Corj-e  was  a  steady,  de- 
cent young  man,  with  a  very  fresh-colored 
round  face,  and  small  brown  eyes.  So 
fresh  colored  were  his  cheeks  that  if  they 
had  been  skinned,  they  could  not  have 
been  redder.  He  was  a  dull  young  man ; 
he  could  talk  of  harriers  and  oadger-hunt* 
ing,  and  rat-catching  and  rabbit-shooting, 
and  boating,  but  of  nothing  else.  He  al- 
ways wore  very  tight  half-trousers,  half- 
breech,  buttoned  over  the  calf  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle. 

Cable  was  very  keen  on  the  idea  of  the 
Champagne  Air  Hotel,  and  he  had  pitched 
on  Joshua  Corye  for  Mary,  because  he 
was  quite  sure  the  hotel  would  prove  a 
vast  success.  Old  Jacob  would  pocket  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  young  people  would  be  made.  Of 
late,  batches  of  knapsacked  young  men 
and  gangs  of  athletic  old  maids  had  taken 
to  walking  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  the  accom- 
modation was  scant  for  visitors.  Cable 
schemed  a  coach  in  connection  with  the 
Exeter  and  Launceston  coach,  which 
would  carry  passengers  right  on  to  Cham- 
pagne Air  Hotel.  It  might  be  made  a 
sanatorium,  a  great  bathing  establishment. 
The  possibilities  of  making  money  out  of 
it  were  numerous.  Jacob  Corye  had  his 
own  farms,  and  could  supply  his  hotel 
from  his  farms,  and  so  create  a  market  in 
his  midst. 

Now  that  Bessie  was  at  the  Magpie, 
Richard  did  not  go  over  and  see  her;  but 
he  was  eager  to  hear  tidings  of  her.  Be- 
fore she  went  there  he  frequently  rode 
over  ;  now,  not  at  all. 

Cable  was  sitting  in  his  summer-house 
one  warm  day,  when  he  observed  young 
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Wialter  Penrose  coming  up  the  hill  with 
some  iron  staples  he  had  been  lengthen- 
ing for  a  farmer  beyond  Red  Windows. 
At  the  same  time,  Marv  was  coming  down 
the  road  with  a  pitcner  for  water  to  a 
spring  where  the  water  was  softer  than 
that  of  the  well  and  better  suited  for  her 
flowers.  Richard  Cable  watched  them 
with  some  curiosity.  They  were  both  un- 
aware that  his  eye  was  on  them.  They 
passed  each  other  very  close  to  him.  He 
could  see  Walter's  dark  eyes  full  of  en- 
treaty, fixed  on  Mary,  and  that  he  let  fall 
some  of  the  staples.  Mary  hung  her 
head ;  she  did  not  speak,  she  did  not  look 
at  him ;  but  she  went  on  to  the  spring.  A 
moment  after,  when  Walter  had  turned 
the  comer,  and  was  out  of  sieht,  Cable 
heard  her  sink  upon  the  step  of  his  sum* 
merhouse  and  burst  into  sobs.  She  had 
laid  her  head  against  the  doorpost  with 
her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  she  wept 
there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  her  father 
listening,  agitated  within,  unwilling  to 
come  forth  and  reveal  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed her  sorrow. 

He  was  troubled  for  some  days  after 
that ;  he  was  half  tempted  to  relent,  but 
his  pride  stood  in  the  wajr.    He  would  not 

fo  to  old  Penrose,  cap  in  hand,  and  ask 
im  to  accept  Mary  as  his  daughter-in-14w. 
Besides,  he  and  old  Corye  had  settled  be- 
tween them  that  Joshua  and  Mary  were  to 
be  installed  together  in  Champagne  Air 
Hotel. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  "  there's  goin^"  to  be 
a  confirmation  in  St.  Kerian's  churcn,  and 
the  bishop  —  our  old  parson  at  Hanford 
—  is  coming.  There  is  not  one  of  my 
girls  as  yet  confirmed ;  they  shall  be  con- 
firmed together,  all  seven.  Don't  tell  me 
that  Mary  is  too  old  or  Bessie  too  young. 
It  is  my  wish.  And  mind  vou  send  to 
that  person  who  does  the  neealework,  and 
tell  her  to  get  ready  seven  white  dresses 
for  the  seven  girls  before  the  bishop 
comes.  I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  he'll 
be  pleased  to  confirm  the  seven  little 
maids,  all  of  whom  he  baptised  at  Han- 
ford; and  I'm  not  sure  but  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  him  —  if  he's  not  forgotten 
me." 

*' Richard," said  Bessie  Cable,  "there  is 
a  white  silk  dress  that  she  wore  at  her 
wedding.  She  gave  it  to  me  to  do  what  I 
wished  with,  to  cut  it  up  for  the  children 
if  I  liked.  Shall  I  use  that  for  one  of 
them?" 

Then  Richard  Cable's  face  became  red 
as  blood.  "  No !  "  he  said.  "  Do  not 
touch  it.  Seven  white  robes,  and  this  — 
an  eighth." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
A  LAST  TRIAL. 


Josephine  sat  on  a  bench  behind  the 
Magpie  with  little  Bessie  in  her  arms, 
looking  out  seaward.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  torn,  with 
intervals  of  sky,  through  which  the  sun 
poured  a  rain  of  white  light  over  the  wa- 
ter. Seen  from  the  great  height  of  the 
cliffs,  the  Atlantic  looked  like  a  silvery- 
gray,  quivering  sheet  of  satin,  with  folds 
of  gray,  and  nashes  and  flakes  and  furls 
of  brilliant  white.  About  the  headland  of 
Pentargon,  or  King  Arthur's  Head,  the 
breakers  tossed,  and  the  water  was  con- 
verted into  milk.  In  the  bay,  under  the 
cliffs,  the  gulls  were  noisy,  and  their 
voices,  in  laughter  or  objurgation,  were 
re-echoed  by  the  black  precipices,  mul- 
tiplied and  magnified,  till,  looking  on, 
one  wondered  that  so  much  and  such 
strange  sound  should  come  from  the  flying 
flakes  of  white  that  glanced  here  and 
there.  The  wind  was  from  the  west;  it 
had  not  brushed  land  since  it  left  Labra- 
dor; but  it  had  lost  its  chill  and  harsh- 
ness in  passing  over  those  endless  tracts 
of  ocean ;  though  it  blew  so  strongly  that 
it  lifted  and  would  have  carried  away  an 
unsecured  hat,  there  was  a  warmth  and 
mellowness  in  it  that  divested  it  of  all 
severity.  It  was  like  the  reproof  of  a 
mother,  charged  with  love  and  working 
betterment. 

The  horizon  was  full  of  change  and 
mystery,  now  dark  as  a  mourning-ribbon, 
now  clear  and  white  as  that  of  a  bride ; 
now  it  was  a  broad  belt,  then  a  single 
thread;  now  melting  into  the  sky,  then 
sharp  against  it  Far  away,  it  was  blotted 
out  by  a  blur  of  falling  rain,  or  shadow 
from  a  cloud;  and  here  again  by  a  veil  of 
sunlight  that  was  let  down  between  the 
clouds,  hiding  all  behind. 

The  air  was  full  of  music  —  the  roar  of 
the  sea,  in  varied  pulsations,  and  the  pipe 
and  flute  among  the  grass  and  seabent  on 
the  down,  and  the  hiss  of  the  sand-grains 
that  were  caught  and  turned  over  and 
rolled  along  in  the  bare  patches.  Near 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  precipice,  where 
the  soil  was  crumbly,  and  a  false  step 
would  plunge  into  destruction,  the  sheep 
were  lying  at  ease,  dozing,  waking  now 
and  then,  and  approaching  the  sweet  grass 
to  nibble,  then  going  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  to  sleep  again ;  for  the  sneep 
have  ascertained  that,  with  a  wind  on 
shore,  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is  the  most 
sheltered  spot;  the  wind  hurling  itself 
against  the  crag,  is  beaten  upwards  and 
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curls  over,  and  falls  farther  inland,  just 
as  might  a  wave.  Consequently,  in  a 
heavy  gale,  partial  stillness  of  air  is  found 
at  the  cliff-edge. 

Josephine  wore  a  dark-blue  dress,  and 
over  her  head  was  a  handicerchief,  pinned 
beneath  her  chin.  Bessie  lay  silent  in 
her  lap,  with  her  head  on  Josephine's  bo- 
som, and  her  thin-drawn  face  looking  sea- 
ward. Josephine  also  was  silent;  she 
also  was  looking  seaward.  Her  face  was 
greatly  changed  since  we  first  saw  her  on 
the  lightship.  Then  she  was  girlish,  with 
mischief  and  defiance  in  her  splendid 
eyes,  and  life  glowing  in  her  veins,  show- 
ing through  her  olive  skin.  Then,  there 
was  promise  in  her  of  a  handsome  woman, 
full  of  spirit  and  self-will ;  of  a  clever 
woman,  who  could  keep  a  circle  of  men 
about  her,  charmed,  yet  wincing,  at  her 
wit  and  humor.  But  the  Josephine  who 
sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Magpie  was  not 
the  same.  The  promise  was  unfulfilled. 
The  girlishness  was  gone.  The  self-con- 
fidence had  made  way  for  timidity;  the 
defiance  in  her  great  dark  eyes  was  ex- 
changed for  appeal.  There  was  no  mis- 
chief more  lurking  anywhere,  in  the  eyes, 
in  the  dimples  of  the  cheek,  in  the  curve 
of  the  lips ;  but  there  was  an  amount  of 
nobleness,  and,  mixed  with  gentleness, 
great  resolution,  marked  in  all  the  fea- 
tures. It  was  like  the  nature  of  that  west 
wind  that  they  inhaled  —  strong  yet  ten- 
der, direct  yet  infinitely  soft,  soothing, 
healing,  loving,  strengthening,  and  pure. 

Josephine  had  gone  through  a  long  or- 
deal, to  which  she  had  subjected  herself, 
and  from  which  there  seemed  no  issue. 
Spiritually,  morally,  it  had  done  her  good ; 
but  it  had  not  advanced  her  towards  that 
end  which  she  sought  —  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  her.  She  was  no  nearer  to 
Richard  Cable  than  she  had  been.  If  he 
conferred  on  her  a  boon,  it  was  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  rob  it  of  all  the  grace  of  a 
gift  and  of  all  the  hope  it  might  carry. 

What  a  fascination  there  is  in  looking 
at  the  sea !  Even  the  most  vulgar  soul  is 
affected  by  it.  On  the  sea-border  we  are 
on  the  frontier  of  the  infinite.  The  sight 
of  the  ocean  is  like  the  sound  of  music 
calling  forth  the  soul  from  the  thoughts  of 
to-day,  from  its  cage-life  to  freedom,  and 
an  unutterable  yearning  after  what  is  not 
—  the  perfect.  At  the  sight  of  the  sea, 
all  the  aspirations  long  down-trodden,  long 
forgotten,  lift  up  their  hands  again,  and 
stretch  out  of  the  dust  of  sordid  life.  All 
the  sorrows  of  the  past,  scarred  over, 
break  out  and  bleed  again,  the  blood  run- 
ning down  drop  by  drop,  warm,  soothing, 


yet  painful.  All  the  generous  thoughts 
that  have  been  pared  down  and  disfigured 
into  mean  acts,  shake  off  their  disguise, 
reassume  their  original  dignity,  and  mas- 
ter us.  All  the  unrealities,  the  afiEecta- 
tions,  which  have  bound  us  about,  break 
away,  and  we  stand  forth  fresh  and  natural 
and  true.  All  the  selfishness,  the  contrac* 
tion  of  interest  to  one  miserable  point, 
discovers  its  unworthiness,  and  the  heart 
swells  with  a  charity  that  has  no  bounds. 

I  have  seen  those  who  have  taken  nov- 
els out  on  the  downs  to  read,  sit  hour  by 
hour  looking  seaward,  with  the  novel  un- 
read on  the  lap.  The  sea  was  the  great 
reality,  the  infinite  truth  waking  up  in 
their  minds  a  thousand  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, drawing  them  out,  withering  the 
base,  and  bracing  the  true.  It  showed 
them  in  their  own  selves  all  the  elements 
of  the  noblest  romance ;  it  revealed  to 
them  the  true  hero  or  heroine,  in  them- 
selves, in  the  ideal,  towards  which  they 
should  ever  strive,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  work  out  the  grandest  of  romances, 
which  is  not  a  romance,  but  a  great  re- 
ality. 

So  Josephine  sat  looking  seaward,  and 
thinking  without  knowing  that  she  thought, 
and  on  tier  lap  lay  little  Bessie  thinking, 
as  her  eyes  looked  seaward,  and  not  know- 
ing that  she  was  thinking.  In  Goethe's 
ballad  the  Erl-king  calls  to  the  child, 
uttering  promises ;  and  the  father  who 
bears  the  child  does  not  hear  the  voice, 
and  shudders  at  the  thought  that  his  child 
may  be  lured  away.  The  sea  —  the  in- 
finite sea,  called  to  the  child  and  to  her 
who  held  the  child  with  a  voice  that  both 
heard  —  a  voice  full  of  promise,  but  full 
of  mystery  as  to  what  it  promised. 

The  bench  on  which  Josephine  sat  was 
made  of  old  wreck-timber,  and  at  the  sides 
stood  the  curved  ribs  of  a  ship  or  boat, 
meeting  overhead,  and  boarded  in,  so  as 
to  form  a  rude  arbor.  The  sides  cut  off 
the  wind,  when  it  did  not  blow  directly  on 
shore,  and  the  seat  was  a  meeting-place 
for  the  coastguard.  As  Josephine  sat 
here,  a  man  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  approached  the  place  where  she 
sat.  She  did  not  see  him  because  of  the 
planks  that  framed  in  the  seat.  Five  min- 
utes after,  another  man  appeared  in  like 
manner  round  the  other  angle  of  the  house, 
and  came  towards  her  arbor,  and  he  also 
was  unseen  as  he  drew  nigh,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  first  who  came  was  Richard 
Cable,  and  he  came  to  see  Bessie.  As 
already  said,  he  had  not  been  to  the  Mag- 
pie since  she  had  been  there ;  but  of  late 
a  great  uneasiness  had  come  over  him. 
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He  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said, 
as  he  moved  to  Red  Windows  —  that  he 
laid  his  foundations  in  his  first-born,  and 
set  up  the  gates  in  his  youngest.  In  his 
troubled  mind  the  fancy  rose  that  he  had 
lost  his  first-born  —  her  love,  at  least,  by 
thwarting  her,  and  ruining  her  happiness ; 
and  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  poor 
little  Bessie  in  another  way.  He  had 
struggled  against  this  impression,  against 
his  desire  to  see  her,  how  she  was  pro- 
gressing, to  assure  himself  that  the  tear 
that  weighed  on  him  was  unfounded.  At 
length  he  had  ridden  over;  and  having 
heard  from  Mrs.  Corye  that  Josephine  was 
with  the  child  on  the  bench,  he  went  in 
search  of  her ;  very  reluctant  to  meet 
Josephine,  and  very  desirous  to  see  his 
child.  He  stood  screened  by  the  side  of 
the  bench,  gray  wooden  wrecked-timber 
planks,  carved  over  with  initials,  listening 
lor  Bessie^s  voice,  waiting  for  her  to  run 
out  on  the  down,  when  he  would  go  after 
her,  catch  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  carry 
her  off,  without  having  to  face  Josephine. 
At  first  he  doubted  whether  those  he 
sought  were  there  ;  but  there  was  a  round 
knot-hole  in  one  of  the  planks,  and  on 
looking  through  that,  he  saw  Josephine, 
and  the  little  girl  leaning  on  her  lK)som. 
Josephine's  profile  was  dean  cut  against 
the  sky,  noble,  fine,  and  beautiful ;  but  he 
could  not  see  from  that  silhouette  how 
chaneed  the  face  was.  As  he  thus  stood, 
DOW  looking  through  the  hole  at  Josephine 
and  Bessie,  then,  caught  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  sea,  looking  out  seaward,  los- 
ing himself  in  dreams  lull  of  trouble  and 
pain  and  froth  and  brine,  there  passed  a 
flicker  of  sunlight  over  the  rolling  ocean, 
like  a  skein  of  floss  silk  of  the  purest 
white  blown  along  the  gray  surface,  and 
caught  and  spread  by  the  inequalities,  and 
then  lifted  and  carried  on  again  by  the 
wind.  He  looked  at  this  till  it  disap- 
peared, and  as  he  looked,  his  sense  of 
time  passed  away,  and  he  knew  not  how 
long  he  had  been  standing  there,  unable  to 
muster  courage  to  present  himself  before 
those  who  sat  so  near  him  and  yet  were 
parted  from  him.  As  he  thus  stood,  lean- 
ing back  against  the  wall,  another  man 
came  round  the  house,  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  ensconced  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  arbor.  This  was  Mr.  Cornel- 
lis.  He  had  driven  up  to  the  Magpie 
five  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Cable,  and 
had  inquired  for  Josephine,  not  by  name, 
but  as  "the  young  person  staying  here 
with  one  of  Cabled  children."  He  had 
been  to  St.  Kerian,  and  had  there  learned 
where  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing; 


and  had  come  on  to  the  Magpie  after  her. 
But  as  he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Corye 
that  Richard  had  himself  gone  in  the  same 
direction  a  few  minutes  before,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  slipping  round  the 
corner,  and  planting  himsel?  beside  the 
bench,  screened  by  the  side,  where  he 
thought  he  might  stand  unobserved  and 
hear  what  took  place  before  he  showed 
himself. 

So  Josephine  sat  on  the  old  bench  with 
the  ribs  of  a  wreck  arching  over  her, 
planked  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  sick 
child  on  her  lap,  both  silent,  both  lost  in 
a  day-dream;  and  on  each  side  of  her, 
unknown  to  her,  stood  a  man  with  whom 
she  was  intimately  allied,  and  yet  from 
both  of  whom  she  was  widely  parted  — 
her  father  and  her  husband.  She  knew 
nothing  of  their  proximity;  she  had  not 
heard  their  steps  on  the  turf ;  and  the 
wind  that  blew  into  the  arbor,  filled  it  and 
whirled  about  in  it,  and  hummed  and 
piped  and  broke  out  into  song,  and  sank 
into  sobs,  and  pulled  at  the  timbers,  mak- 
ing them  creak,  and  sought  out  their  rifts, 
to  whistle  through  them,  so  that  she  could 
hear  no  slight  sound  outside  that  rude 
orchestral  shell. 

Mr.  Cornell  is  leaned  back  against  the 
wall,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  as  a  pro- 
tection to  his  coat,  and  looked  out  to  sea  ; 
but  on  him,  on  him  alone  of  the  four,  the 
fascination  had  no  power.  The  same  won- 
drous expanse,  the  same  travelling  glories 
and  obscurities,  the  same  mysterious 
depths  and  distances,  and  glimpses  into 
further  far-away,  and  screens  veiling  the 
far-off,  the  same  call  of  the  many-voiced 
ocean  in  one  great  harmonious  song, 
passed  over  the  mind  of  Mr.  Cornellis, 
not  even  as  a  breath  over  a  mirror  that 
leaves  a  momentary  trace  —  it  affected 
him  not  at  all,  for  the  faculty  was  dead  in 
him,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  —  the  faculty 
of  responding  to  the  hidden  things  of  na- 
ture. One  deep  calleth  to  another  deep, 
sang  David,  sitting  on  the  hill-slope  of 
Bethlehem,  looking  away  west  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  the  sight  of  the  sea  woke 
in  his  soul  a  consciousness  of  the  divine, 
of  the  eternal ;  and  the  deep  sea  still  calls 
to  the  deep  in  every  human  soul  that  has 
depth ;  only  to  the  shallow  puddles  does 
it  call  in  vain. 

Where  the  planks  were  joined  on  the 
side  where  stood  Mr.  Cornellis,  a  little  rift 
remained.  The  planks  had  not  fitted  orig- 
inally, or  had  warped  after  having  been 
nailed  to  the  stanchions.  Through  this 
cleft  he  looked,  and  he  could  see  his  daugh- 
ter.   He  could  not  see  the  face  of  the 
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child  on  her  bosom ;  but  he  saw  the  head 
over  her  arm,  and  the  golden  hair  in  dim- 
pled waves  flowing  down  upon  Josephine's 
dark  blue  dress,  and  the  parting  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  just  a  strip  of  white 
brow. 

Then  both  men  heard  the  clear,  beauti- 
ful voice  of  Josephine  raised  in  song:  — 

O  wie  wogt  es,  wie  wogt  es,  so  schon  auf  der 
Fluth. 

and  looking  in,  saw  her  swaying  the  sick 
Bessie  in  her  arms  to  the  rnythm  of  the 
melody. 

Cable  saw  more  —  he  saw  the  delicate, 
transparent  hand  of  his  child  raised,  strok- 
ing the  cheek  of  her  nurse,  and  then  —  the 
song  of  the  mermaid  was  interrupted  as 
Josephine  turned  her  lips  and  kissed  the 
little  hand. 

Josephine  did  not  continue  the  song,  but 
said :  "  Bessie,  can  you  kneel  on  my  lap, 
and  let  me  tell  you  something?" 

The  child  dia  not  answer  in  words ;  she 
had  become  very  silent  of  late  —  the  close- 
ness, the  reserve  of  her  father  was  show- 
ing itself  as  an  inherited  characteristic  in 
her.  But  though  she  did  not  speak,  she 
(ictcd  ;  she  raised  her  head,  put  her  hands 
on  Josephine's  shoulders,  and  knelt  on  her 
lap,  opposite  her,  still  resting  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder  of  her  nurse.  The  wind 
blew  in,  took  her  golden  hair,  and  swept  it 
forward  towards  the  face  of  Josephine ; 
and  Josephine  was  obliged  to  make  her 
hold  her  head  awav,  lest  the  hair  should 
spread  itself  over  her  face  and  obscure  her 
eyes  and  pf  event  her  from  speaking. 

**  My  dear  Bessie,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
full  of  gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  with 
a  tremble  in  it  that  now  never  left  it,  **  I 
must  tell  you  something.  I  cannot  let  you 
coax  me,  and  pat  my  cheek  and  kiss  me, 
as  you  so  often  do,  without  your  knowing 
to  whom  you  show  this  love. 

Then  Cable's  brows  knitted.  Josephine 
was  going  to  betray  the  trust  imposed  on 
her,  to  tell  the  child  that  she  was  her  step- 
mother, and  to  implant  in  Bessie's  mind 
the  suspicion  that  her  father  had  been  un- 
just to  one  who  was  kind  and  good.  He 
took  a  step  forward  to  leave  his  hiding- 
place  and  prevent  the  disclosure ;  but  he 
thought  belter  of  his  resolution,  and  de- 
sisted. He  must  not  provoke  a  scene 
which  would  agitate  his  child. 

**  Bessie,"  said  Josephine,  "  I  do  not 
think  your  father  would  wish  you  to  be  so 
dear  and  sweet  to  me,  to  let  me  think  you 
loved  me,  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  what 
should  be  told." 


"  She  is  false  also,^  thought  Cable ; 
"she  knows  I  do  not  wish  it." 

**  My  darling,"  continued  Josephine, 
"  look  me  full  in  the  face  —  look  with  your 
blue  eyes  straight  into  mine,  whilst  I  tell 
you  something,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  read 
in  your  eyes  what  you  think."  She  paused, 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  "  You  know,  my 
pretty  pet,"  said  Josephine,  "  how  you 
suffer  in  your  back,  how  that  you  have 
always  —  that  is,  since  you  can  remem- 
ber—  been  a  sickly  child  ;  that  you  have 
not  been  able  to  play  with  your  sisters  like 
those  who  are  strong ;  that  you  have  had 
much  pain  to  bear,  and  many  sleepless 
nights.  You  know  that  now  you  are  very 
weak  and  soon  tired,  and  you  do  not  care 
to  talk  much  or  take  exercise,  but  to  lie 
quiet  on  my  breast  and  look  at  the  sea. 
My  dear,  I  also  like  to  look  at  the  sea; 
and  the  sea  has  been  talking  to  me,  and 
telling  me  to  be  true  —  always  true,  and 
deal  openly,  and  never  hide  what  should 
be  known,  and  reap  what  has  not  been 
sown  by  me.  That  is  why  I  want  to  tell 
you  this  thing  now,  which  has  been  kept 
secret  from  you.  Do  you  know  why  you 
are  infirm  and  in  pain,  with  a  sunering 
life  instead  of  a  life  joyous  and  pain* 
less  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Bessie. 

"  No  one  has  told  you  ?  " 

The  child  shook  her  head,  and  as  she 
did  so,  the  wind  caught  her  yellow  hair 
and  wrapped  it  about  her  face,  so  that  she 
was  obliged  to  let  go  her  hold  of  Jose- 
phine's shoulder  with  one  hand,  to  thrust 
back  her  curls  behind  her  ears. 

•*  May  I  have  your  blue  kerchief  with 
the  white  spots,  asked  Bessie,  "to  tie 
over  my  head  ?  The  hair  blows  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  cannot  see  you." 

Then  Josephine  unknotted  the  kerchief 
from  her  own  head  —  the  knot  was  under 
her  chin  —  and  tied  it  over  the  golden 
head  of  little  Bessie.  How  was  it  that,  in 
some  dim  way,  the  sight  of  that  blue, 
white-spotted  kerchief  was  familiar  to 
Richard?  "It  is  an  old  pocket-handker- 
chief of  your  father's,"  said  Josephine, 
"  and  covers  you  best,  as  his  love  is  spread 
over  your  head  —  not  over  mine." 

Then  Richard  remembered  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  mockery  with  which  once 
Josephine  had  spoken  ot  it. 

"  When  your  father  left  Hanford,  where 
he  once  lived  —  that  was  when  you  were 
quite  a  baby,  and  you  remember  nothing 
about  it  —  then  he  left  this  kerchief  be- 
hind, and  I  have  kept  it  ever  since." 
"  Were  you  there  then  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Why  did  papa  leave  that  place  for  St. 
Kenan  r' 

**  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  cottage 
at  St.  Kerian  came  to  him  from  your  great- 
uncle  ;  and  in  the  next,  he  had  very  pain- 
ful associations  with  Hanford." 

*'  You  knew  him  there  ?  " 

"Yes  —  and  it  was  there  that  the  sad 
accident  happened  which  has  made  you  a 
sufferer." 

Cruel,  cruel  Josephine !  always  wound- 
ing !  She  was  about  now  to  tell  his 
daughter  how  he  had  let  her  fall  when  he 
was  drunk,  and  so  to  turn  away  the  child's 
heart  from  him.  Thus  were  his  mother's 
words  likely  to  come  true ;  he  had  thrown 
away  the  heart  of  his  eldest,  and  the  heart 
of  his  youngest  was  to  be  plucked  from 
him.  He  set  his  elbow  against  the  wall, 
and  his  fingers  he  thrust  through  his  hair, 
and  he  looked  with  eves  thateleamed  with 
remorse  and  anger  through  the  knot-hole 
at  Josephine. 

Then  she  went  on  in  her  low  voice,  that 
quivered  as  sunlight  on  the  surface  of 
water :  •*  Lx>ok  me  well  in  the  face,  dear 
Bessie,  and  do  not  take  your  eyes  off  mine. 
You  shall  know  the  truth  now,  from  my 
lips.  The  reason  why  you  have  a  bad 
back  and  an  unhappy  life  is  this  —  that 
you  were  let  fall  on  a  hard  stone  floor, 
when  you  were  a  baby,  and  your  bones 
soft  and  not  full  set.  That  is  the  secret 
that  has  not  been  told  you.  You  were 
bom  sound  and  strong  as  Mary  and  Jane 
and  Effie  and  Martha,  and  the  rest ;  and 
now  you  would  be  able  to  run  about  like 
the  rest,  and  be  strong,  and  have  no  pain, 
but  for  that  fall.  Well?"  The  great 
brown  eyes  of  Josephine  looked  into  the 
blue  eyes  of  the  child,  inquiringly.  **  Have 
you  nothmg  to  ask  ?  Do  you  not  want  to 
Know  where  the  guilt  lies  of  ruining  all 
your  sweet  and  precious  life  ?  " 

Bessie  shook  her  head,  and  her  golden 
hair  did  not  flutter,  but  the  end  of  the 
blue,  white-spotted  kerchief,  with  R.  C. 
marked  on  it,  flapped  in  the  wind. 

The  brow  of  Cable  was  drawn  and 
corded  like  rope,  and  his  knees  shook 
under  him  with  convulsive  agitation. 
Should  he  now  step  forth  at  this  supreme 
moment  and  arrest  the  word  on  the  heart- 
less, venomous  woman's  lips? 

Then  in  the  same  low,  quivering  tones, 
but  yet  so  clear  that  Richard  lost  not  one 
word,  Josephine  went  on  :  "It  was  my  do- 
ing, Bessie.  1  — and  I  alone  am  to  blame 
for  all  vour  suffering ;  and  that  is  also  why 
your  father  left  Hanford  —  to  take  you 
away  from  me." 


Not  a  wink,  not  a  contraction  of  the  iris 
in  the  child's  blue  orbs. 

"Some  one,"  said  Josephine,  "said  to 
me  that  when  you  were  told  this,  you 
would  hate  me,  and  raise  your  little  fists 
and  beat  my  eyes  till  they  were  blind  with 
blood  and  tears." 

Then  little  Bessie  let  go  her  hold  of 
Josephine's  shoulders,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  platted  the  white 
fingers  in  her  dark  hair,  and  kissed  her 
passionately  on  the  eyes,  and  then  laid  her 
little  head  on  one  of  Josephine's  shoulders, 
and  looked  up  into  her  eyes  and  said : 
"But  —  I  am  glad  it  was  you,  and  I  love 
you  a  thousand  times  better." 

Out  seaward  was  a  long,  hard-edged, 
black  roller  coming  on  to  the  shore,  look- 
ing as  black  and  hard  as  the  iron  rocks 
against  which  it  was  about  to  fling;  itself. 
But  at  one  point  the  crest  broke  and 
turned  into  foam ;  at  another  point  far 
away  in  the  same  wave-crest,  another 
white  foam-head  appeared ;  and  from  each 
side  the  foam  ran  inward,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  must  meet  and  turn  the  whole 
long  wave  into  one  white  breaker.  But 
no !  There  heaved  up  between  the  ap- 
proaching lines  of  foam  a  yeasty  heap  of 
water,  into  which  the  advancing  wave 
dissolved,  and  lost  its  continuity.  Rich- 
ard looked  seaward  at  this  roller.  Little 
matters  determine  our  actions  in  moments 
of  indecision.  Had  the  foam-lines  met, 
he  would  have  stepped  forward,  and  an 
immediate  reconciliation  might  have  en- 
sued. But  the  failure  in  the  wave  broke 
down  the  dawning  desire  for  reunion,  and 
he  stole  away  back  to  the  inn  without  a 
word. 

As  he  left,  Mr.  Cornellis  stood  forth, 
and  saw  him  go,  and  in  another  moment 
confronted  his  daughter  and  Bessie.  But 
Cable  went  into  the  Magpie  and  ordered 
his  horse.  Then  said  ^lrs.  Corye  to  him  : 
"  1  suppose  you  can't  carry  a  parcel  ? 
The  young  woman  has  done  all  the  seven 
confirmation  dresses,  and  they  are  tied 
up  in  a  parcel,  ready  to  be  sent  to  St. 
Kerian." 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  said  Cable ;  "  I  will 
take  them  in  front  of  my  saddle." 

When  Josephine  caught  sight  of  her 
father,  she  sprang  up  wiUi  a  cry  of  pleas- 
ure and  with  a  flushed  face,  placed  Bessie 
on  the  seat  and  ran  to  him  with  out- 
stretched arms.  She  was  so  poverty- 
stricken  in  love,  that  she  hailed  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  one  to  whom 
she  was  tied  with  the  tenderest  bands. 
"  O  papa !  how  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
I  see  me  !     Oh  !  how  is  dear  Aunt  Judith  ? 
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I  have  not  seen  her  (or  so  long,  and  I  do 
love  her  so !  O  papa  !  this  is  a  pleasure." 
She  held  his  hand  in  both  hers  and  wrung 
it  and  kissed  it,  and  wept  with  delight. 

"  1  have  come  to  fetch  you  home,"  said 
Mr.  Cornellis.  "  Your  Aunt  Judith  is  ex- 
pecting you,  and  I  want  you." 

"  Papa  1 "  exclaimed  Josephine  sud- 
denly, "  you  are  in  mourning  —  deep 
mourning.     What  has  happened  ? " 

"  My  dear,  I  have  lost  my  wife.  You 
know  that  I  married  Miss  Otterbourne, 
who  was  twenty  years  older  than  myself. 
She  has  not  lived  long.  The  complete 
change  in  the  modes  of  life,  after  she  had 
settled  into  old-maidish  ways,  broke  her 
up  very  quickly," 

"  O  papa,  papa  I    And  where  are  you 

"At  Bewdley,  my  dear." 

"  But  that  goes  to  Captain  Sellwood." 

"  Not  at  all.  She  had  free  disposal  of 
her  property,  and  she  has  left  everything 
to  me." 

"But  — it  is  not  fair." 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter," he  said  coldly;  "I  have  come  to 
fetch  you  home.  Judith  is  getting  old 
and  failing,  and  I  want  you  to  manage  the 

"  But  —  papa  —  I  cannot  leave." 

"Why  not?  Richard  Cable  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you.  Has  he  given  you 
the  least  encouragement  ? " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  overheard  all 
that  passed  between  you  and  the  child  just 
now?  Had  he  desired  a  reconciliation, 
be  would  have  sought  it.  He  did  noL  He 
never  will.  Give  up  this  absurd  and 
hopeless  Don  Quixote  pursuit,  and  come 
with  me.  I  am  now  very  well  off.  You 
were  at  Bewdley  as  a  servant ;  you  come 
back  as  mistress.  1  have  packed  off  the 
worthless  crew  of  domestics  and  hangers- 
on  who  preyed  on  the  old  lady.  Come 
back  with  me.  You  have  done  more  than 
was  necessary  tosalisfy  that  fellow  Cable; 
and  as  he  still  rejects  you,  show  him 
proper  pride,  and  leave  him  to  himself." 

"Papa!"  —  she   breathed  fast — "you 


When  Josephine  came  in,  Mrs.  Corye 

pointed  to  the  table,  on  which  something 
was  scrawled  in  chalk.  "  Look  there," 
she  said.  ■'  He  —  1  mean  Cable  —  wrote 
that  for  you,  and  when  you've   read  It, 

On  the  table  was  inscribed:  "Thurs- 
day— bring  Bessie.  Friday  —  confirma- 
tion."   That  was  all. 


MOULTRIE'S  POEMS.* 
And  what  shall  I  say  of  Moultrie,  the  hti- 
morous  Moultrie,  and  the  pathetic  Moultiie, 
the  Moultrie  of  Godiva,  and  the  Moultrie  <rf 
My  brother's  Grave  ?  Truly  1  should  say 
nothing  of  him,  for  his  gcniaa  is  so  incompre- 
hensible, and  his  capabilities  so  varied,  that 
if  1  were  to  attempt  to  draw  his  character  or 
define  his  powers,  it  would  be  ten  to  one  that 
the  next  effort  of  his  pen  would  prove  mj 
every  word  a  lie.  I  am  sa£c  at  least  in  pre- 
dicting that  he  witt  be  great,  whatever  he 
attempts,  and  that  whether  he  chooses  to 
laugh  or  weep,  he  will  laugh  and  weep  to 
some  purpose. 

So  wrote  Praed  in  1821,  in  the  conclud- 
ing number  of  the  Etonian,  when,  io  his 
character  of  Peregrine  Courtenay,  he  wax 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Etonian  poets. 
But  Moultrie,  the  poetic  colleger,  who  had 
already  left  Eton  and  preceded  his  friend 
Praed  to  Cambridge,  was  not  destined 
quite  to  fulfil  his  schoolfellow's  prediction, 
indeed,  it  is  a  noticeable  tact  that  none  o( 
those  three  clever  young  poets,  Praed, 
Moultrie,  and  William  Sydney  Walker, 
who  between  them  wrote  nearly  all  the 
best  pieces  in  the  Etonian  —  and  that  is 
no  slight  praise  — realized  the  brilliant 
promise  of  early  youth.  In  Moultrie's 
''  '  the  proverbial  fate  of  pO> 


gem 


richn 


V?" 


"Yes,  very. 

"  Tiien,  oh,  do  repay  thi 

He  gave  her  a  look  so  evil,  so  full  of 
rage  and  malice,  that  she  turned  sharply 
about  to  see  Bessie. 

He  did  not  speak  again  ;  he  went  away 
without  another  word  or  look,  and  left 
without  a  parting  message  through  the 
hostess. 

Not  so  Cable. 


1  early  death,  that  bliehted  a  risine 
s,  for  he  long  oudived  his  two  gifted 
schoolfellows  and  died  in  1874  in  his  sev* 
enty-tifth  year.  But,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  subtlergraceof  his  j>oetic  power 
had  faded  away  with  the  approach  of  ma- 
turer  years  and  more  serious  thought; 
and  the  productions  of  his  manhood,  ex- 
cellent though  they  are  in  force  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  are  certainly  Inferior 
to  those  of  his  boyhood  in  the  more  pe- 
culiar and  essential  qualities  of  poetry. 
Had  he  died,  like  Chatterlon  or  Kirke 
White,  at  an  early  age,  speculation  might 
have  been  busy  as  to  ine  great  poeAu 
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which  English  literature  had  lost  through 
his  death.  As  it  is,  we  have  a  significant 
indication  that  such  surmises  as  to  what 
might  have  been  are  not  always  trustwor- 
thy ;  for  if  Moultrie  be  remembered  as  a 
poet,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  for  his  juve- 
nile, and  not  his  maturer  productions ;  he 
will  be  remembered  not  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Dream  of  Life,"  but  as  the  Moul- 
trie of  "  Godiva,"  and  of  **  My  Brother's 
Grave." 

Moultrie  was  born  on  the  last  day  of 
the  last  century,  his  father  being  rector  of 
Cleobury  Mortimer  in  Shropshire.  He 
was  sent  to  Eton  on  the  foundation  in 
i8ii,and  here  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  cricketer,  as  an  actor,  and  above 
all  as  a  poet.  Like  Shelley,  who  was  his 
senior  by  seven  years  in  Etonian  chronol- 
ogy, he  wrote  Latin  verses  with  astonish- 
ing ease  and  rapidity ;  but  his  greatest 
fame  was  won  by  his  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  Horce  OHoscb  and  the  CoUexe 
Magazine^  two  school  journals,  which  pre- 
ceded the  more  famous  Etonian,  But 
thoufi^h,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Dream  of 
Life,  he  enjoyed  *'  a  scholar's  reputation," 
his  severer  studies  suffered  from  his  lack 
of  industry  and  determined  effort  —  de- 
fects which  also  marked  his  career  at  the 
aniversity.  He  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1 819,  and  here  the  best  of 
his  early  poems  were  written,  some  being 
published  in  the  Etonian^  1820-21,  and 
others  in  Knighfs  Quarterly  Magazine^ 
which  was  started  at  Cambridge  after 
the  Etonian  had  come  to  an  end.  To 
Knighi*s  Quarterly^  Macaulay  was  also  a 
contributor,  and  thus  arose  the  error,  long 
current  among  booksellers,  that  Macaulay 
was  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Etonian, 

The  strongest  characteristic  of  Moul- 
trie's early  poems  is  perhaps  their  ideality. 
The^  are  full  of  passionate  appeals  to  the 
spirit  of  ideal  beauty,  youthful  dreams  of 
poetry  and  love,  and  an  eager,  though 
modest  and  hesitating,  anticipation  of  lit- 
erary fame.  One  can  see  that  they  are 
the  creations  of  a  young  genius  whose 
poetic  temperament  nad  been  fostered  and 
quickened,  as  is  the  way,  and  the  natural 
way,  with  most  young  geniuses,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  philosophic  faculty.  There 
IS  no  lack  of  wit,  fancy,  versatility,  and 
power  of  expression  ;  yet  one  feels  the 
want  of  some  more  solid  basis  of  thought 
and  greater  earnestness  of  purpose.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Moultrie  to 
some  extent  furnished  the  original  of  the 
character  of  Gerard  Montgomery,  one  of 
the  imaginary  members  of  the  sta6f  of  the 
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Etonian.  '*  His  genius,"  so  we  read  in 
that  magazine, — 

is  a  brilliant  of  the  first  water,  but  his  talents 
have  been  suffered  to  run  wild  owing  to  their 
very  luxuriance.  I  believe  he  had  reached 
the  perfection  of  human  happiness,  when 
having  locked  himself  in  his  room  this  poeti- 
cal enthusiast  indulged  in  sentimental  tears 
over  some  favorite  poem  which  he  was  read- 
ing aloud  with  energy  and  feeling.  This  sensi- 
bility often  led  Gerard  into  many  other  ex- 
travagances, and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
romantic  visionary  by  those  of  the  common 
mould. 

Opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  grave  and 
the  gay  among  Moultrie's  early  writings. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  deserved 
fame  of  *•  My  Brother's  Grave,"  "  the  hu- 
morous Moultrie "  is  distincUy  superior 
to  the  pathetic;  and  he  appears  himself 
to  have  felt  a  natural  inclination  to  write 
in  the  humorous  vein  during  this  period, 
whereas  in  the  later  poems  the  serious 
style  is  found  to  predominate.  The  four 
longest  and  best  of  the  early  humorous 
pieces  are  written  in  that  Bemesque  style 
of  ottava  rima  which  was  first  introduced 
into  English  literature  by  John  Hookham 
Frere  and  then  made  popular  by  Byron. 
The  Byronic  influence  is  naturally  strong 
in  Moultrie's  juvenile  poems ;  and  he  him- 
self was  well  aware  of  this,  as  we  see  from 
an  allusion  in  one  of  his  later  works :  — 

My  mind  spell-bound  beneath  the  strength 
Of  Byron's  genius  in  its  prime. 

He  was  also  an  attentive  reader  of  Shel- 
ley, as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  Shelley's  admirers  were  few. 
"  Godiva  "  and  "  Maimune,"  published  in 
the  Etonian  in  1820 and  1821  respectively, 
are  wonderful  productions  for  an  author 
who  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  a  school- 
boy. In  spite  of  the  many  digressions 
and  personal  allusions,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  justified  even  by  the  license 
of  the  Bernesque  style,  a  tendency  which 
from  the  first  was  very  marked  in  Moul» 
trie's  writings,  they  have  a  singular  grace* 
fulness  of  fancy  and  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion, which  by  no  means  lose  their  charm 
even  by  the  side  of  Byron's  masterpieces 
in  this  metre.  Godiva  is  so  delightful  a 
poem  that  we  can  well  believe  it  found 
favor  even  with  readers  of  such  diverse 
tastes  as  the  critic  Gifford  and  the  poet 
Wordsworth.  The  former  is  said  to  have 
chuckled  with  pleasure  over  some  of  its 
stanzas,  and  to  have  remarked,  "There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  of  Moultrie's  pow- 
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ers."  Wordsworth  expressed  the  opinion 
that  **  Godiva  "  was  superior  to  **  Beppo ; " 
and  though  we  may  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  the  author  of  **  The  Excursion  " 
was  scarcely  qualified  to  be  a  good  critic 
of  Bernesque  humor,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
in  this  instance  he  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.  There  are  many  passages  of  re- 
markable beauty  in  "Godiva,"'  none  per- 
haps better  than  the  following  description 
of  Godiva's  unrobing,  which  may  bear  com- 
parison even  with  tne  corresponding  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Tennyson's  poem,  than  which 
it  IS  rather  more  diffuse.  The  youthful 
Etonian  must  at  least  be  credited  with 
having  anticipated  a  poet  laureate  in  the 
simile  of  "a  summer  moon  half-dipt  in 
cloud." 

The  lady  rose  from  prayer,  with  cheek  o'er- 
flush'd. 
And  eyes  all  radiant  with  celestial  fire. 
The  anguish*d  beatings  of  her  heart  were 
hush'd. 
So  calmly  heavenward  did    her  thoughts 
aspire. 
A  moment's    pause  —  and  then  she  deeply 
blush'd. 
As,  trembling,  she  unclasp 'd  her  rich  attire, 
And,  shrinking  from  the  sunlight,  shone  con- 

fest 
The  ripe  and  dazzling  beauties  of  her  breast 

And  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay 
bare. 

The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  unbound, 
And  let  the  traces  of  her  raven  hair 

Flow  down  in  wavy  lightness  to  the  ground, 
Till  half  they  veil'd  ner  limbs  and  bosom  fair, 

In  dark  and  shadowy  beauty  floating  round. 
As  clouds,  in  the  still  firmament  of  June, 
Shade  the  pale  splendors  of   the  midnight 
moon. 

"  Maimune,"  though  considerably  longer 
than  "  Godiva  "  and  still  more  discursive, 
is  scarcely  less  delightful.  The  tale  is 
partly  drawn  from  the  story  of  Aladdin  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights ; "  while  Maimune, 
the  fairy  who  gives  her  name  to  the  poem, 
is  a  kind  of  Mab,  a  spiritual  patroness  and 
benefactress  of  the  human  race,  a  charac- 
ter which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
one  with  Moultrie,  as  it  appears  again  in 
"The  Witch  of  the  North"  and  "Sir 
Launfal."  The  manner  in  which  the  freak- 
ish fancy  of  this  benignant  spirit  planned 
and  effected  the  union  of  a  certain  prince 
and  princess,  as  in  the  case  of  Aladdin 
and  the  sultan's  daughter,  is  told  with  keen 
yet  delicate  humor,  and  in  language  of 
real  melody  and  beauty.  "  The  Witch  of 
the  North,  dated  November,  1824,  is  an- 
other poem  in  ottava  rima.  In  spite  of 
the  ideal  treatment,  and  the  halo  of  alle- 


gorical and  imaginative  phantasy  in  which 
the  subject  is  shrouded,  the  poem  is  in 
fact  a  piece  of  autobiography,  the  witch 
being  none  other  than  Miss  Fergusson, 
the  young  lady  of  Scotch  family  who  after- 
wards became  the  poet's  wife,  while  the 
"genius  from  a  fair  western  land,"  who 
was  subdued  by  the  magic  of  the  witch, 
is  evidently  meant  for  the  young  Salopian 
poet  himself.  The  poem  is  chiefly  re- 
markable, from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
for  its  extraordinary  resemblance  in  some 
parts  to  Shelley's  "  Witch  of  Atlas,"  first 
published  among  his  posthumous  poems 
in  1824,  which  Moultrie  had  evidently 
studied.  Shelley  has  himself  been  so 
often  caught  tripping,  however  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  way  of  plagiarism,  that 
it  is  interesting  sometimes  to  see  the 
reverse  side  of  the  medal,  and  to  find 
another  poet  appropriating  title,  ideas, 
cadences,  and  even  words  from  him. 
This  Moultrie  has  done  in  a  very  marked 
manner  in  his  "Witch  of  the  North," 
especially  in  the  general  tone  of  the  open- 
ing stanzas,  describing  the  birth  of  the 
"  lady  witch,"  and  the  account  of  her  magic 
dwelling.     In  such  lines  as, — 

The  deep  recesses  of  her  inmost  cell 
Were  garnish 'd  with  strange  treasures, 

when  compared  with  Shelley's,  — 

The  deep  recesses  of  her  odorous  dwelling 
Were  stored  with  magic  treasures, 

we  recognize  something  more  than  the 
frequent  indebtedness  of  one  poet  to  an- 
other ;  while  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem 
is  almost  a  reproduction,  or  rather  an  in- 
version, of  Shellev's  conclusion.  Shelley 
declares  that  his  is 

A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see ; 

while  Moultrie  says  of  this  that 

such  a  strain 
Is  fitter  far  for  some  calm  summer  eve. 
Than  for  these  merry  winter  nights,  when  we 
Begin  to  dream  of  Christmas  revelry. 

A  resemblance  so  close  as  this  can 
hardly  have  been  unconscious  ;  yet  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  "  Maimune  "  Moultrie 
had  already  described  a  similar  subject  in 
very  similar,  and  equally  beautiful,  verse, 
at  a  date  prior  not  only  to  the  publication, 
but  even  the  writing,  of  Shelley's  "  Witch 
of  Atlas."  The  last  of  Moultrie's  Ber- 
nesque poems  was  "Sir  Launfal,"  a  met- 
rical romance,  written  when  the  author 
was  still  very  young,  and  first  published 
in   Knighfs  Quarterly  Magazine  under 
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the  title  of  "  La  Belle  Tryamour."  It  is 
a  combination  of  fairy  lore  and  Arthurian 
legend,  derived  pardy  from  a  Spenserian 
source.  As  a  whole  it  is  less  successful 
than  the  poems  already  mentioned,  the 
narrative  being  loose  and  unequal,  unduly 
spun  out  in  some  parts,  and  left  unfinished 
at  the  close.  Yet  there  are  many  very 
striking  passages  and  not  a  few  interest- 
ing  allusions,  notably  those  to  Shelley  and 
his  Achates,  Leigh  Hunt,  who  is  twitted 
with  descending  from  the  friendship  of 
**a  vast  though  erring  spirit ''to  that  of 
Byron,  the  **  misanthropic  peer."  The 
following  clever  burlesque  on  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Berkeley  seems  to  indicate 
that  Moultrie's  views  were  becoming 
more  matter-of-fact  and  practical  at  the 
time  when  **  Sir  Launfal  "  was  written. 

Oh,  'tis  most  soothing,  when  all  objects  seem 
Wrapt  in  a  sevenfold  cloud  of  fear  and  sor- 
row. 

To  know  they're  nothing  but  a  hideous  dream. 
From  which  no  doubt  we  shall  awake  to- 
morrow 

To  sober  certainty  of  bliss  supreme. 
Hence  consolation  from  all  ills  I  borrow 

By  disbelieving  with  my  whole  ability 

All  things  that  wear  a  shade  of  probability. 

I  don't  believe  in  matter  —  nor  in  spirit; 

I  don't  believe  that  I  exist,  not  I, 
Nor  you,  sir,  neither  —  if  you  choose  to  swear 

it, 
I  tell  vou,  very  fairly,  that  you  lie ; 
If  you  tnink  fit  to  thresh  me,  I  can  bear  it, 

Knowing  the  thumps  in  fact  are  all  my  eye, 
And  that  all   sorts  of  fractures,  hurts,  and 

bruises 
Are  as  unreal  —  as  the  patient  chooses. 

The  early  reputation  of  "the  pathetic 
Moultrie  "  rested  chiefly  on  "  My  Broth- 
er's Grave,"  a  short  poem  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Byron's  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
first  published  in  the  College  Magazine 
and  then  in  the  first  number  of  the  Eto- 
nian, It  appeared  again  in  the  collected 
editions  of  Moultrie's  works,  and  having 
been  often  reprinted  in  anthologies  and 
books  of  extracts  has  probably  been  read 
more  widely  than  any  of  his  other  writ- 
ings. That  so  beautiful  and  genuine  a 
poem  should  have  been  written  by  a  boy 
at  Eton,  strikes  one  as  scarcely  less  than 
amazing;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  annals 
of  English  literature  could  produce  any 
stranger  instance  of  precocious  genius. 
But  none  of  Moultrie's  other  pieces  on 
grave  and  pathetic  subjects  ever  quite 
reached  this  high  standara :  certainly  "  The 
Hall  of  My  Fathers,"  the  companion 
piece  in  the  Etonian  and  written  in  a 
similar  style,  is  far  inferior  in  power  and 


originality.  Among  the  other  poems  writ- 
ten before  1828  there  are  many  pleasing 
lyrics,  songs,  and  sonuets,  of  which  the 
best,  and  the  best-known,  lines  are  those 
headed  **  Forget  Thee,"  which  are  said  to 
have  won  Moultrie  his  bride  and  are  full 
of  passion  and  intense  feeling.  But  with 
this  exception,  there  is  little  that  can  claim 
to  approach  the  excellence  of  first-rate 
poetry;  and  there  are  many  signs  that 
Moultrie's  poetic  genius  was  already  on 
the  wane,  and  that  while  still  retaining  his 
old  power  of  melodious  versification  and 
vigorous  expression,  he  had  lost  much  of 
the  characteristic  grace  and  fantastic 
beauty  of  his  youthful  style.  Even  as 
early  as  1820  he  himself  had  misgivings 
on  tnis  point,  for  we  find  him  writing  in 
**  Godiva,"  in  invocation  of  the  Muse,  — 

Spirit  which  art  within  me,  if  in  truth 
Thou  dost  exist  in  my  soul's  depths,  and  I 

Have  not  mistaken  the  hot  pulse  of  youth  ' 
And    wandering    thoughts  for  dreams    of 
poesy; 

while  in  "  Sir  Launfal "  the  youthful  am- 
bition is  spoken  of  as  already  fled. 

And  that  fond  dream  which  lured  me  on  for- 
ever 
Through  a  long  boyhood,  saying  I  might 
earn 
The  poet's  laurel  with  serene  endeavor, 

And  write  my  name  on  an  enduring  urn, 
Hath  now  departed. 

Yet  as  late  as  1835  Macau  lay  wrote  to 
Moultrie  from  India:  **  You  might  have 
done,  and  if  you  choose  may  still  do  great 
things,  but  1  cannot  blame  you  if  you 
despise  greatness  and  are  content  with 
happiness."  And  again,  in  1837,  the 
Quarterly  Re^fiew  referred  to  the  first 
collected  edition  of  Moultrie's  poems,  as 
*a  small  volume  of  such  decided  excel- 
lence as  to  give  the  author  at  once  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  the  younger 
poets  of  the  day."  But  Moultrie,  however 
much  he  may  have  been  gratified  by  the 
encouragement  of  an  old  college  friend 
and  the  praise  of  a  critic  not  usually  over- 
indulgent  to  rising  poets,  was  too  sensible 
and  modest  not  to  perceive  that  the  full 
height  of  his  youthful  ambition  would 
never  be  realized.  In  the  concluding 
.stanzas  which  he  added  about  this  time  to 
the  fragment  of  "Sir  Launfal"  he  speaks 
of  his  "fancy's  frozen  stream"  as  havinsj 
ceased  to  flow  thirteen  years  before. 
Much  had  happened  in  those  years ;  and 
time  had  added  to  Moultrie's  character 
that  gravity  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  had  been  lacking  in  youth ;  but 
with  the  gain  in  moral  dignity  and  self- 
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control,  there  had  been  (such  was  the 
perversity  of  fate!)  a  corresponding  loss 
in  the  imaginative  and  poetic  faculty. 

In  1822  Moultrie  had  taken  his  degree, 
and  again  found  himself  at  Eton  as  private 
tutor  to  Lord  Craven,  who  three  years 
later  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Rugby.  He  was  married  in  1825,  but  did 
not  enter  on  his  duties  at  Rugby  until 
1828,  the  year  in  which  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  headmastership  of  Rugby 
School.  Henceforth  the  tone  of  his  writ- 
ings underwent  a  great  change.  The 
brilliant  and  extravagant  fancy  of  the 
early  poems  is  not  only  succeeded  by  a 
more  sober  and  homely  style,  but  is  re- 
ferred to  in  an  apologetic  manner  as  a 
youthful  levity  to  be  condoned  and  forgot- 
ten by  the  inclulgent  reader,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  "  calm  and  serious  thought  '*  of 
the  maturer  writings,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  on  religious  subjects.  The 
pastor-poet  would  fain  forget  the  wayward 
flights  and  dreamy  speculations  of  the  boy- 
ish idealist.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  general  reader  of  Moultrie's  works,  to 
whom  the  poet  is  of  more  interest  than 
the  pastor,  often  sighs  for  the  Gerard 
Montgomery  of  the  Etonian^  scapegrace 
though  he  was,  and  would  willingly  ex- 
change the  equable  tenor  of  the  "  Lays  of 
the  English  Church  "  for  the  rapid  and 
sparkling  stanzas  of  "  Maimune  "  or  "  Go- 
diva."  Another  blemish  in  the  later  writ- 
ings is  their  increased  subjectivity.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  tnis  tendency 
to  dwell  on  personal  matters  was  from  the 
first  a  marked  feature  in  Moultrie's  style, 
and  it  was  now  carried  to  excess,  his  fam- 
ily, friends,  health,  joys,  sorrows,  and  do- 
mestic life  being  his  too  frequent  themes. 
In  some  few  of  the  domestic  pieces,  nota- 
bly in  "  The  Three  Sons,"  a  poem  which 
is  said  to  have  affected  Arnold  deeply, 
Moultrie  succeeded  in  striking  a  chord  of 
feeling  common  to  manv  hearts;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  result  is  less 
successful.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  he  re- 
tained to  the  last  much  of  his  character- 
istic vigor,  and  clear,  perspicuous  style ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  his  sonnets, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  those 
to  Praed,  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  Baptist  Noel.  One  addressed 
to  Augustus  Swift,  a  young  American,  was 
written  as  late  as  1870,  yet  is  remarkable 
for  its  conciseness  and  force. 

In  1843  Moultrie  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Dream  of  Life,"  "  Lays  of 
the  English  Church,"  and  other  poems. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  autobiography  in 
four  books  of  blank  verse,  valuable  less 


for  its  actual  poetic  merits,  though  it  has 
many  fine  descriptive  passages,  than  for 
its  very  interesting  allusions  to  the  au- 
thor's life  at  Eton,  Cambridge,  and  Rugby, 
and  the  personal  friends  made  by  him  at 
each  period.  There  is  a  graphic  account 
of  the  Eton  of  Moultrie's  school-days,  to 
us  the  Eton  of  seventy  years  ago,  with  its 
Long  Chamber  and  theatricals,  and  much 
else  that  has  now  passed  away,  though 
the  fagging,  and  the  Fourth  of  June,  and 
the  cricket-matches,  remain  almost  as 
Moultrie  has  pictured  them.  In  the  book 
devoted  to  life  at  Cambridge  we  meet 
with  still  more  interesting  reminiscences. 
After  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  mem« 
ory  of  Praed,  that  "  nature  of  the  purest 
mould,"  who  had  died  two  years  before 
"  The  Dream  of  Life  "  was  written,  the 
poet  proceeds  to  describe  the  manner  of 
his  college  career,  his  intimate  friendship 
with  Derwent  Coleridge,  and  their  daily 
strolls  to  Grandchester,  Cherry  Hinton, 
Trumpington,  and  Madingley,  "sole  vil- 
lage from  the  plague  of  ugliness  in  that 
drear  land  exempt."  To  this  strolling 
propensity,  by  the  by,  indulged  in  to  the 
detriment  of  mathematical  studies,  Moul- 
trie attributes  his  own  loss  of  diligence 
and  self-discipline  ;  but  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  retrospect  he  confused 
consequence  with  cause ;  for  the  Moultrie 
described  in  "The.  Dream  of  Life"  as 
forgetful  of  the  claims  "of  curves  and 
squares  and  parallelograms  "  is  obviously 
only  a  later  picture  of  the  Gerard  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Etonian^  who  "skimmed 
with  volatile  eagerness  along  the  gayer 
and  more  pleasing  paths  of  literature." 
Very  animated  is  Moultrie's  account  of 
the  debates  at  the  Cambridge  Union,  and 
the  consequent  oyster*  suppers  in  his 
rooms  in  Petty  Cury,  whither  "the  lead- 
ers of  the  war  on  eitner  side  "  would  often 
adjourn  for  further  informal  discussion. 
Those  were  indeed  suppers  of  the  gods, 
when  the  company  included  Praed,  the 
youth  "  fresh  from  Etonian  discipline " 
(words  which  have  sometimes  been 
wrongly  understood  as  applying  to  the 
late  Lord  Derby) ;  Macaulay,  the  "  one  of 
ampler  brow  and  ruder  frame ; "  Henry 
Maiden,  afterwards  Greek  professor  at 
London  University,  "grave  and  prone  to 
silence ; "  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  Etonian^  and  still  "a 
comely  youth,  though  prematurely  grey ; " 
Charles  Austin,  the  "  pale,  spare  man  of 
high  and  massive  brow ; "  Chauncey  Hare 
Townshend,  another  Etonian  poet,  and 
his  friend  Charles  Taylor;  and  last,  the 
briUiant   but   ill-fated    William    Sydney 
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Walker,  whose  mind  was  clouded  in  early 
manhood  by  insanity.  Moultrie*s  estimate 
of  Macaulay^s  genius,  in  its  weakness  as 
well  as  its  strength,  is  particularly  clear- 
sighted. 

He  was  in  truth 
The  king  of  Understanding,  unapproach'd, 
Unrivall'd  in  his  own  particular  range 
Of  thought ;  and  if  that  range  was  not  the  first, 
If  there  were  regions  into  which  his  gaze 
Pierced  not — an  intuition  more  profound 
Than  he  affected — such  deficiency 
Found  ample  compensation  in  the  strength 
And  full  ]>erfection  of  his  actual  powers. 
And  the  quick  tact  which  wielded  them. 

The  final  book  of  "  The  Dream  of  Life  " 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Moultrie's 
marriage  and  his  entry  on  his  ministerial 
duties  at  Rugby.  The  description  of 
Rugby,  the  **  little  town,  of  various  brick, 
irregularly  built,"  with  its  surrounding 
tract  of  **  nedgerow  upon  hedgerow,"  pos- 
sessing no  charms  for  the  poet  but  those 
of  "verdure  and  fertility,"  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  patriotic 
Rugbeians,  who  may  perhaps  set  it  down 
to  Moultrie's  Etonian  predilections.  Full 
justice,  however,  is  done  to  the  character  of 
Arnold,  the  "  first  of  Christian  teachers," 
with  whom  Moultrie  was  on  terms  of  cor- 
dial friendship,  although  they  were  men 
of  very  different  character.  Here,  too,  it 
is  recorded  how  Wordsworth,  the  **  mighty 
poet  of  the  Lakes,"  once  visited  Moultrie 
at  Rugby,  and  conversed  with  him  '*on 
themes  of  loftiest  import." 

The  **  Lays  of  the  English  Church  "  are 
a  portion  of  an  unfinished  work,  which 
was  originally  meant  to  be  a  succession  of 
poems  founded  on  the  epistles  and  gospels 
of  the  Anglican  liturgy ;  a  kind  of  popular 
"Christian  Year,"  appealing  to  simpler 
and  less  cultivated  readers  than  those  of 
Keble.  More  noteworthy  than  these  are 
the  two  "  Lays  of  the  Parish,"  remi- 
niscences respectively  of  the  cares  and 
recreations  incidental  to  parish  labors. 
The  first, "  Euthanasia,"  a  tale  of  pain  and 
suffering  endured  and  vanquished  by  faith 
and  patience,  is  written  in  something  of 
the  homely  tone  of  Crabbe's  poetical  nar- 
ratives ;  while  the  second,  "  The  Song  of 
the  Kettle,"  is  a  "wild  strain"  in  Spen- 
serian metre,  celebrating  the  delights  of 
temperance  and  lea-drinking  in  verses  al- 
most as  vigorous  as  those  in  which  Gerard 
Montgomery  used  to  sing  the  glories  of 
the  famous  punch-bowl  in  the  club-room 
of  the  Etonian, 

"  The  Black  Fence,"  which  by  an  amus- 
ing blunder  appears  as  "The  Black 
Prince "  in  some  catalogues,  was    pub- 


lished at  Rugby  as  a  pamphlet  in  1850.  It 
is  entitled  "A  Lay  of  Modern  Rome,"  and 
is  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  inroads 
of  papistry,  written  in  the  metre  of  Ma- 
caulay's  "Armada;"  the  "black  fence," 
the  garden  boundary  of  a  recent  convert 
to  the  Romish  Church,  being  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  pale  of  Rome.  The  last 
volume  published  by  Moultrie  was  "  Al- 
tars, Hearths,  and  Graves,"  1854,  which 
contains  many  domestic  pieces,  and  a  few 
of  wider  interest  The  two  most  striking 
of  his  later  poems  are  perhaps  "The 
Three  Minstrels,"  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  meetings,  on  different  occa- 
sions, with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Tennyson  ;  and  "  Musae  Etonenses,"  some 
fine  stanzas  written  as  an  introduction  to 
an  edition  of  Gray,  in  which  he  pays  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  Eton,  with  allusions 
to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  the  poet 
Gray,  distinguished  "  with  many  a  graceful 
fold  of  learned  thought,"  and  lastly  to  Shel- 
ley, the  "  stripling  pale  and  lustrous-eyed," 
the  charm  of  whose  character,  no  less  than 
the  beauty  of  his  verse,  seems  to  have 
always  had  an  attraction  for  Moultrie  in 
spite  of  their  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
During  his  later  life  at  Rugby,  Moultrie 
was  known  as  an  excellent  reader  of 
Shakespeare ;  as  he  wrote  in  bis  "  Dream 
of  Life,"  — 

Here,  in  this  study,  cramm*d 
With  strangest  piles  of  heterogeneous  lore, 
0*er  Shakespeare's   magic    pages   we  have 

laugh 'a 
And  wept  by  turns. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  of  a  fever  caught  while  visiting 
in  his  parish. 

Moultrie*s  character  is  faithfully  re- 
flected in  his  writings.  Though  his  actual 
accomplishments  do  not  entitle  him  to  be 
classed  among  the  foremost  poets  of  his 
age,  a  position  which  his  early  efforts 
seemed  to  promise  him,  yet  he  certainly 
possessed  a  large  share  ot  the  poetic  tem- 
perament; he  had  the  poet's  vision,  and 
the  poet*s  yearning  after  ideal  truth  and 
beauty.  The  leading  points  of  his  very 
lovable  character,  a  mixture  of  humor  and 
pathos,  of  ruggedness  and  gentleness,  of 
energy  and  repose,  may  be  traced  through- 
out all  his  poems,  which  at  their  best 
reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
at  their  worst  never  fail  to  be  harmonious 
and  clear.  He  deserves  to  be  read  and 
remembered  among  the  minora  sidera  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  both  for  the 
merits  of  his  own  writings,  and  as  one  of 
a  brilliant  circle  of  friends  and  contempo- 
raries. H.  S.  Salt. 
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Carelessness  in  style  is  not  merely 
a  literary  blemish  ;  it  tends  to  demoralize. 
History  tells,  again  and  again,  how  a  dete- 
rioration in  style  is  a  sure  prognostic  of 
national  degeneracy  and  decay.  A  taste 
for  tawdry  finery,  as  in  the  declining  days 
of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later  Rome,  is  a 
symptom  of  luxury,  venality,  frivolity. 
Smart  writing  augurs  flippancy  and  con- 
ceit; laxity  and  inexactness  go  with  a 
blunted  sense  of  honesty  and  honor.  Just 
as  a  debased  coinage  speaks  ill  for  com- 
mercial integrity,  so  when  the  mintage  of 
speech  is  tampered  with,  when  the  current 
coins  of  social  intercourse  are  clipped  and 
defaced  without  scruple,  there  is  danger 
to  other  things  more  important  even  than 
literary  excellence. 

The  literature  of  Great  Britain  is  liable 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  dangers  of  this 
kind.  As  in  our  politics  and  in  our  na- 
tional life  generally,  so  in  our  literature 
we  are  very  apt  to  let  things  take  their 
course ;  we  expect  them,  if  wrong,  to  right 
themselves;  we  shun  interference  and 
vexatious  restrictions.  We  have  no  aca- 
demic censorship,  as  in  France,  to  appeal 
to.  Use  is  the  arbiter  with  us  ;  and  use 
is  sometimes  only  another  name  for  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  strong  element  of  vitality  in  this  unhin- 
dered, unconstrained  development.  The 
Clant  thrives  all  the  more  sturdily  for  not 
eing  nursed  too  assiduously.  But  there 
is  danger,  lest  without  the  pruning-knife 
faults  may  grow  rampant  through  impu- 
nity. 

The  influence  of  our  periodical  litera- 
ture increases  continually;  but  what  is 
written  to  meet  a  demand  which  recurs 
month  after  month,  week  by  week,  or  day 
by  day,  is  often  written  under  pressure, 
and  with  a  rapidity  which  is  inimical  to 
exactitude  and  polish.  Great  masters  of 
style  we  still  have  undoubtedly.  Surely, 
since  Jeremy  Taylor,  pronounced  by  Cole- 
ridge **  almost  the  most  eloquent  of  men," 
there  has  not  been  a  writer  with  a  greater 
command  of  our  language,  or  more  dex- 
terous in  the  play  of  words,  than  the  ac- 
complished author  of  "  Modern  Painters." 
If  the  old  definition  of  agood  style  is  true, 
that  it  should  be  like  a  well-fitting  dress, 
revealing  easilv  and  gracefully  what  it 
covers,  Mr.  Goidwin  Smith  and  the  author 
of  "  Oceana "  are,  judged  by  that  rule, 
irreproachable.  Still  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  is  some  force  in  the  remark, 
often  made,  that  style  is  less  attended  to 
in  our  literature  than  in  days  past. 


Downright  carelessness  is  often  the  root 
of  the  evil.  Some  time  ago  a  story  was 
current  of  an  editor  writing,  "  We  remem- 
ber seeing  Canning,  when  we  were  a  boy^^ 
More  recent  instances  of  similar  awkward- 
ness are  easily  found,  even  where  they 
would  be  least  expected.  **  The  boys 
were  served  out  with  long  canes  "  (to  beat 
the  bounds) ;  instead  of  "  Long  canes  were 
served  out  to  the  boys."  **  He  was  givem 
a  statue,"  for  **  A  statue  was  given  him?^ 
^^They  were  shown  the  way,"  for  "  The  way 
was  shown  to  them^^  *•  He  sustained^^ 
for  **  He  met  with,''^  an  accident.  "  The 
dinner  was  partook  <?/*."  All  these  ques- 
tionable phrases  appear  in  the  columns  of 
our  leading  journals.  Even  works  less 
ephemeral  are  not  without  fault ;  one  of 
our  philosophers  writes,  **  There  requires 
a  multiplicity  of  illustration  ;  "  one  of  our 
recent  diocesan  histories  speaks  of  **  dif- 
fering with  him."*  An  advertisement  of 
wine  says,  *'  We  guarantee  identity  /^sam- 
ple." A  few  years  ago,  the  circular  sum- 
moning members  of  Parliament  ran  thus, 
'*  Business  of  importance  will  be  proceeded 
with,^^  ^^ Under  the  circumstances "  is 
common  for"i«  the  circumstances."  A 
periodical  of  high  character  used  not  long 
ago  the  extraordinary  expression,  **his 
late  father." 

A  similar  laziness  may  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  inconsistent  metaphors.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  Irish  orator,  who  said 
that  his  opponent  had  "  flung  aside  the 
mask  and  shown  the  cloven  foot."  The 
passage  following  is  part  of  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  periodical :  "  There  is  no 
newspaper  in  which  the  precise  platform 
here  adopted  \&  taken  up^  To  say  noth« 
ing  of  a  **  precise  platform,"  the  incongru- 
ity is  obvious  of  "adopting  a  platform;" 
while  "  taking  it  up  "  suggests  *•  pulling  it 
down."  In  a  memorial,  widely  circulated, 
of  an  educational  association,  we  are  told 
that  "the  fairness  and  success  or  other- 
wise of  one  leading  feature  of  the  new 
code,  must  depend  on,  etc."  A  "  feature  *' 
may  be  prominent  and  conspicuous,  pleas- 
ing or  un pleasing,  beautiful  or  ugly ;  but 
it  IS  not  easy  to  imagine  a 'heading  fea- 
ture." One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our 
day  speaks  of  ^^  furthering  an  end.''^  To 
make  a  thing  "  further  "  off  is  hardly  mak- 
ing the  way  to  it  easier. 

This  looseness  of  diction  leads  to  an 
inexcusable  license  in  the  invention  of 
new  words.  To  save  time  and  trouble, 
anything  lying  near  at  hand  is  snatched  up, 


*  Lately  an  able  writer  wrote  of  *'  th«  csw't 
aooe  ^thii  pope^a  orerturea.'* 
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and  somehow  is  dovetailed  into  its  place. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  easier  than  this  proc* 
ess,  if  once  you  can  persuade  yourself 
that  any  word  may  be  forced  to  serve  in 
any  capacity,  and  that,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  termination,  or  even  without 
this,  nouns  and  verbs,  substantives  and 
adjectives,  may  change  places  in  a  mo- 
ment But  this  amiable  reciprocitv  of  the 
parts  of  speech  is  bewildering,  we  seem 
to  be  going  back,  as  if  by  a  cyclic  ten- 
dency, to  a  Polynesian  poverty  in  our  vo- 
cabulary. A  word  known  as  a  noun  ap- 
pears suddenly  transformed  into  a  verb. 
"Money  was  /oam/i  iveely"  we  read  in 
a  daily  paper.  Why  not  "Money  was 
lent  "  f  **  The  rebels  raided  the  village." 
**  Our  correspondent  intervieved  th^  great 
man."  To  **  prospect "  means  to  view  the 
prospect ;  to  "  progress  "  stands  for  to 
make  progress.*  The  geologist  writes  of 
"deposits  which  have  been //?i///^// out  of 
sight."  By  way  of  compensation,  verbs 
are  made  to  do  the  work  of  nouns.  A 
clever  contributor  to  our  magazines  writes 
of  the  "  welter  of  opinions  ;  nor  are  the 
newspapers  slow  to  follow  such  a  prece- 
dent "  A  find  of  considerable  interest 
was  made  by  the  explorers."  "  Oxford 
scored  two  wins  "  aeainst  the  sister  uni- 
fcrsity.  "  Exhibit  is  used  for  a  thing 
exhibited,  or  for  the  exhibition  itself. 
With  equal  facility  verbs  neuter  become 
active,  ir  required.  "  I  must  fail  them," 
that  is,  mark  them  as  having  failed,  writes 
an  inspector  of  schools  in  his  report 
"Difficulties  which  we  do  not  blink^''^ 
writes  a  reviewer.  Some  one  speaks  of 
** emigrating  a  family,"  in  the  sense  of 
assisting  them  to  emigrate  ;  just  as  Rarey, 
the  famous  horse-breaker,  used  to  ^^ gen- 
tle "  a  refractory  horse.  A  clever  person 
is  "  talented."  To  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  a  verb  assumes  a  meaning 
diametrically  opposite  to  its  own.  A  news- 
paper relates  how  Mr.  A. "  offered  to  hire  " 
(not  to  "hire  out")  "his  hay-drier  to  the 
corporation."  Adjectives  oecome  sub- 
stantives, and  vice  versd.  People  resident 
in  a  place  are  "  residenters."  Hymn- 
writers  are  too  often  guilty  of  a  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  language ;  almost  any  dog- 
erel  is  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  muster 
in  a  hymn,  which  should  be  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  noblest  thoughts.  Really, 
in  our  unbridled  license  we  are  scarcely 
surpassed  by  the  young  lady  from  Boston, 
who  said  that  her  brother  ''*'  sculpted^'*  and 

•  Johnson,  after  ''not  used,"  quotes  from  Shake- 
speare, *'  doth  prog:ress  on  thy  cheeks."  Webster  adds 
other  instances,  chiefly  modem. 


that  she  could  "  warble  a  few  warbs  and 
tap  the  ivories." 

This  laxity  gives  birth  to  very  strange 
formations  —  wr  instance,  "regrettable," 
"  dependable,"  "  statutable  "  (for  statuto- 
ry), "proportionable"  (for  proportional), 
etc,  etc.  An  author,  whose  published  ser« 
mons  are  a  household  word  for  pure,  idio- 
matic English,  condescends  to  "  reliable." 
A  leading  journal  uses  "preventative" 
(suggested  probably  by  "frequentative") 
for  "preventive,"  and  "declination," 
for  declining  an  office.  "  Sustentation  " 
passes  muster  as  a  legitimate  derivative 
from  "  sustain."  A  periodical  of  high  rep- 
utation speaks  of  "  minifying  the  evil  con- 
sequences," and  lends  its  sanction  to  the 
anomalous  word  "ignore."  Composite 
words  are  as  lawless  as  derivatives.  "  Zo- 
edone "  and  "  antigropela,"  uncouth  as 
they  are,  can  account  for  their  parentage. 
But  what  can  be  pleaded  for  mongrels  like 
••  hedorone,"  "  sub-way,"  "  cablegram," 
etc.?* 

Trade  and  commerce  take  strange  liber- 
ties with  language.  From  not  knowing 
or  from  not  caring,  many  a  gash  is  inflict- 
ed, which  cannot  be  healed  easily.  Sid- 
ney Smith  castigated  the  advertisements 
of  his  day ;  f  a  long  list  might  be  made  of 
our  own  eccentricities  in  that  way.  One 
advertisement  announces  "carpets  in 
many  makes  ;  "  another, "  incalved  cows." 
An  auctioneer  brags  of  his  "well  ended 
hay,"  or  of  his  "well  succeeded  mnes.*^ 
A  critic  of  the  harvest  says,  "  The  lower 
portion  (why  not  part  ?)  of  the  ear  is  short" 
ed.^^  To  save  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
time  or  of  ink,  words  essential  to  the  sense 
are  omitted  altogether.  A  circular  says, 
"  We  will  despatch  the  goods  by  own 
van."  A  customer  is  quoted  in  praise 
of,  say,  the  "  Revalenta  Ambrosiana,"  as 
*' Haife  tasted  and  like  it"  "I  wrote 
you  "  t  does  duty  for  "  I  wrote  to  you," 
Every  kind  of  business  devises  a  techni- 
cal jargon  of  its  own,  often  quite  unneces- 
sarily. "  I  find  in  the  dump  pile  "  (this  is 
from  a  mining  circular)  "seven  hundred 
tons  of  ore ;  I  sampled  them  ;  my  pan- 
nings  indicated,"  etc.  One  might  expect 
lawyers,  at  any  rate,  to  be  accurate.  Why 
say  "the  reciting  indenture,"  when  we 
mean  "the  indenture  recited"? 

*      Licutt  semperque  licebit 

Signatum  prxsente  not&  producere  nomen. 

But  Horace  adds :  — 

Sunt  certi  denique  fines,  etc. 

t  For  instance,  **  Wanted  a  coachman  to  drive  a  pair 
of  horses  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind." 

%  For  this  apparent  irregularity  good  precedent  if 
pleaded. 
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would  be  given  to  the  vital  principle  of 
language  through  the  etymology  of  its 
component  parts.  Meantime  there  is  a 
danger  from  our  ingenious  and  enterpris- 
ing cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps 
our  readers  have  noticed  an  advertisement 
of  a  '*  coker-nuC-  Some  uncertainty  there 
must  be  about  spelling ;  one  fashion  suc- 
ceeds another,  but  about  the  principles, 
which  underlie  these  accidental  variations, 
there  can  be  no  question  among  those 
who  know  whence  the  words  come,  and 
how  they  have  acquired  their  meaning. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
caprice  as  to  capital  letters.  A  book 
printed  a  century  ago  is  as  thickly  studded 
with  capitals  as  a  book  in  German  type. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  safe  rule,  to  use  a  capital 
only  when  the  thing  or  person  is  regarded 
individually,  and  needs  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  homonyms,  as  "the  Reformation," 
"the  Restoration,"  "the  Visitor  of  a  col- 
lege,*' "the  Scriptures,"  etc.  Even  an 
adjective  may  represent,  as  it  were,  a 
semi-proper  name,  as  "  the  College  for  the 
Blind." 

Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  lay  down 
rules  for  punctuation,  or  sanguine  enough 
to  expect  printers  to  observe  them  ?  One 
thing,  at  least,  may  be  affirmed  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  purism,  that  a 
comma  is  wanted,  whenever  a  new  princi- 
pal verb  occurs.  For  instance,  "  No  time 
could  be  worse  than  a  time,  in  which," 
etc.  But  a  sentence  like  this  is  often  dis- 
located by  a  comma  after  "  worse  "  instead 
of  after  "time."  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
comma  is  impossible,  even  when  the  sense 
requires  it,  as  in  "They  are  trained  for 
what  will  be  their  future  career,"  "  what " 
being  equivalent  to  "that,  which."  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  a  comma,  though 
unnecessary,  makes  the  sense  clearer  to 
the  eye,  as  in  "  Pitt,  having  gained  a 
majority,  became  prime  minister."  It 
might  be  amusing,  did  space  permit,  to 
contrast  the  enormous  sentences,  in  which 
some  writers  delight,  with  the  "staccato  " 
style  of  Macaulay ;  but  space  fails.  If  to 
any  one  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
seem  very  minute,  let  the  words,  spoken 
long  ago,  be  remembered  — 


In  mala. 


Hx  nugx  scria  ducunt 


It  is  not  intended  that  all  the  phrases 
cited  are  solecisms,  nor  that  none  of  them 
can  shelter  itself  under  precedent,  but 
that  thev  are  awkward  and  inexact.  An 
expressfon  may  be  ungraceful  or  inappro- 
priate without  being  ungrammatical. 

I.  G.  S,     I 
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"  Paucis  notus,  paucioribus  ignotus,*'  is 
the  inscription  which  marks  the  grave  of 
Burton,  who  wrote  the  "  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy," and  with  equal  truth  and  fitness 
may  the  words  stand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article. 

The  name  of  Lindley  Murray  is,  indeed, 
familiar  to  us  as  a  household  word,  and 
his  works,  if  not  exactly  popular,  which 
schoolbooks  never  are,  have  attained  to  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  and  almost  to  a  uni- 
versal circulation ;  but  of  the  man  himself^ 
his  personality,  his  character,  his  history, 
we  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothinz. 
Nor  does  the  stud)'  of  his  chief  work  help 
to  increase  our  knowledge  in  this  respect. 
He  gives  us  his  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  Socrates  and  Plato ;  he  seems  to  sug- 
gest some  impossible  kind  of  relation  be- 
tween eagles'  wings  and  the  Drapers* 
Company ;  and  he  mentions  not  only  that 
he  loved  Penelope,  but  that  Penelope  was 
loved  by  him.  This  is  all,  however;  and 
the  avowal,  though  interesting  in  itself, 
is  isolated,  fragmentary,  and  tantalizing. 
There  is  a  reproach  underlying  the  oTd 
truism,  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men ;  and,  though  Lindley 
Murray  can  hardly  claim  a  place  in  such  a 
category,  still  it  may  not  be  undesirable 
for  us  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  life-career 
of  one  who  fills  an  honorable,  indeed  an 
almost  unique,  position  in  our  educational 
literature. 

He  was  born  in  1745,  **  Swetara,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children 
of  a  prosperous  Quaker,  who  was  at  once 
a  miller,  a  shipowner,  and  a  merchant 
Early  in  life  young  Lindley  developed  a 
wild  and  unmanageable  temperament,  and 
when  little  more  than  an  infant  clambered 
out  on  the  roof  and  refused  to  return 
until  guaranteed  against  punishment.  At 
school  he  was  smart  and  intelligent,  rather 
than  diligent  or  industrious.  He  had  no 
disinclination  to  study  in  itself,  but  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  interfered  with 
amusement,  and  he  often  played  truant 
Boy-like  he  had  a  fondness  for  teasinj^ 
animals,  though  without  any  cruel  inten- 
tion, and  this  propensity  remained  with 
him  until,  in  matured  years,  he  was  cured 
of  it  by  the  following  occurrence.  Being 
in  London  in  1 771,  he  went  to  see  some 
elephants  kept  in  the  roval  stables  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  wnile  there  man- 
aged to  abstract  some  of  the  food  placed 
before  one  of  them  ;  some  weeks  after  he 
paid  a  second  visit,  having  forgotten  all 
about  the  matter ;  but  the  elephant's  mem 
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ory  was  more  retentive,  and  be  aimed  with 
his  trunk  a  furious  blow  at  the  future 
grammarian,  which  the  latter  with  great 
difficulty  avoided. 

An  incident  in  1759,  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  illustrates  in  a  re- 
marlcable  manner  his  strength  of  character 
and  firmness  of  purpose.  Having  received 
a  severe  beating  from  his  father  for  spend- 
ing an  evening  at  his  uncle's  house  on  an 
occasion  when  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  obtain  the  permission,  which  his  parents 
would  not  have  refused  if  at  home,  the 
sense  of  injustice  rankled  so  much  in  his 
breast  that  he  determined  to  run  away. 
His  father,  a  short  time  before,  had  pre- 
sented him  with  some  imported  watches, 
in  order  to  develop  the  trading  instinct,  in 
which  he  was  somewhat  lacking,  so  that 
the  lad  was  not  destitute  of  funds.  His 
plan  of  emancipating  himself  was  an  ex- 
traordinary one  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to 
adopt.  He  obtained  a  suit  of  clothes  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  usually  wore,  which 
were  probably  of  the  Quaker  cut,  and 
actually  placed  himself  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  intend- 
ing to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French 
before  beginning  the  world  on  his  own 
account.  For  some  time  he  remained 
here  happily  enough  until  meeting  one 
day,  in  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him,  he  was  entrusted  with  an  impor- 
tant letter,  and  asked  to  deliver  it  person- 
ally in  New  York  ;  this  he  conscientiously 
did;  but,  bein?  detained  in  the  city,  he 
was  discoveredby  his  uncle  and  with  dif- 
ficulty induced  to  return  home.  Here  all 
was  made  easy ;  a  tutor  was  procured  for 
him ;  be  joined  eagerly  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  debating  club;  and,  manifesting  a 
taste  for  law,  his  determination  overcame 
bis  fathers  opposition  to  this  choice  of  a 
profession  ;  and  he  was  bound,  or  articled, 
to  the  family  lawyer,  having  for  his  fellow- 
pupil  John  Jay,  afterwards  celebrated  as 
an  American  statesman. 

Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  mar- 
ried in  1767,  and  for  a  few  years  lived  in 
England. 

i'inding  on  his  return  to  America,  in 
1771,  that  legal  business  was  almost  in 
abevance  owing  to  the  political  troubles 
of  tfie  Revolution,  he  purchased  a  seaside 
residence  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  and  spent 
his  time  fishing  and  boating,  at  the  same 
time  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not 
very  robust. 

After  four  years  he  came  back  to  New 
York,  and,  seeing  no  better  prospect  than 
before  of  professional  occupation,  he 
boldly  entered  into  trade,  for  which  he 


had  hitherto  shown  no  aptitude.  Either 
his  ability  was  good,  or  his  good  fortune 
very  great,  or  more  probably  both  were 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  cause,  his  commer- 
cial enterprise  was  rapidly  successful ;  and 
shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence he  retired  on  a  competence  which 
lasted  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  acquired  a  beautiful  house  on  the 
Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  a  future  of  nappy 
ease,  close  to  his  friends,  freed  from  busi- 
ness anxieties,  and  furnished  with  occu- 
pation and  amusement  by  his  gun,  his 
garden,  and  his  boat.  Sucn  dreams,  how- 
ever, he  was  never  permitted  to  realize. 
His  health  began  to  decline  and  his  limbs 
to  lose  their  power.  The  air  at  his  river- 
side "paradise"  did  not  agree  with  him; 
medicinal  springs  and  country  resorts 
proved  equally  inefficacious;  and,  finally, 
his  doctors  declared  that  his  best  prospect 
of  health  lay  in  a  residence  in  England, 
recommending  the  air  of  Yorkshire  as  the 
most  suitable  to  his  constitution. 

Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  left  America, 
and,  after  some  time  spent  in  looking  out 
for  a  suitable  house,  he  finally  fixed  him- 
self  at  Holdgate,  within  a  mile  of  York, 
from  which  he  never  afterwards  removed. 
His  bodily  health  was  fairly  good,  but  his 
power  of  motion  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  before  long  entirely  failed.  Confined 
thus  to  the  house,  principally  to  a  single 
room,  he  naturally  turned  to  study,  and  at 
length  to  authorship,  as  a  resource,  and  in 
1787  he  produced  his  first  book.  This 
was  a  series  of  sketches  intended  to  show 
the  power  of  religion  over  the  mind,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  misfortune  or  at  the 
approach  of  death,  and  was  illustrated  by 
examples  ranging  from  Socrates,  Con- 
fucius, and  Saint  Paul,  to  Richelieu, 
Caesar  Borgia,  and  Dr.  Doddridge.  This 
he  published  anonymously,  and  distributed 
it  gratuitously  amongst  his  neighbors ;  but 
the  book  thus  modestly  introduced  became 
very  popular,  and  eventually  ran  through 
eigliteen  editions. 

Some  of  his  friends  having  established 
a  school  at  York  for  "the  guarded  edu- 
cation of  young  women,"  Mr.  Murray 
delivered  some  informal  lectures  to  the 
teachers  on  the  methods  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
These  little  lectures  or  addresses  he,  at 
their  request,  expanded  into  book-form, 
and  so,  in  1795,  his  "English  Grammar" 
was  offered  to  the  public.  Its  success 
was  immediate  and  unmistakable;  and, 
thus   encouraged,   he   wrote   a   book  of 
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grammatical  exercises,  followed  by  a  kev ; 
and  in  1797  made  an  abridgement  of  the 
grammar,  which,  even  in  his  own  lifetime, 
reached  its  eighty-sixth  edition. 

Next  appeared  an  "  English  Reader," 
and  in  1800  a  sequel,  or  more  advanced 
volume,  which  was  very  highly  and  de- 
servedly praised.  It  was  an  enormous 
improvement  on  the  books  of  a  similar 
kind  then  existing.  Its  selections,  which 
aimed  at  being  interesting:  as  well  as  in- 
structive, were  marked  by  judgment  and 
taste,  and  comprised  such  i)oems  as  '*  The 
Traveller,"  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  and|  "  Grongar  Hill," 
with  shorter  extracts  from  Thomson,  Mil- 
ton, Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Prior. 

In  1802  he  wrote  **  Le  Lecteur  Fran- 
cois ; "  a  few  years  later,  an  introduction 
to  the  same;  and  in  1804  an  English 
spelling-book,  and  also  a  small  primer  for 
very  young  children. 

The  spelling-book  was  as  well  and  care- 
fully executed  as  his  other  books,  and 
met  with  similar  acceptance.  Nearlv  fifty 
editions  have  been  called  for,  and  it  has 
been  published,  not  only  in  England  and 
America,  but  at  Calcutta  ana  even  at 
Cadiz. 

His  other  writings  were  few  and  unim- 
portant. A  small  tract  against  theatrical 
and  frivolous  amusements  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  in  1799,  and  a  **  Doctrinal 
Compendium  for  Young  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  a  little  book  inculcat- 
ing the  duty  of  daily  perusing  the  Bible, 
and  a  pamphlet  biography  of  a  religious 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Tuke,  from  time  to  time 
issued  from  his  pen.  This,  with  a  volume 
of  extracts  from  Home's  '*  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,"  was  all  he  ever  wrote ; 
but  these  productions  did  not  terminate 
his  literary  activity.  He  considered  it  his 
duty  to  make  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  were  found  necessary  in  those 
works  which  had  received  so  large  an 
amount  of  public  favor. 

Urged  by  his  London  publishers  he 
issued,  in  1808,  a  library  edition  in  two 
volumes  of  his  grammar,  with  its  exer- 
cises and  key,  and  personally  superin- 
tended the  alterations  and  revisions  which 
were  called  for  by  an  interminable  series 
of  new  editions.  This  he  did  from  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  not  influ- 
enced either  by  desire  or  prospect  of 
profit,  for  he  had  disposed  of  his  copy- 
rights on  terms  and  for  objects  equally 
creditable  to  himself. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  rival 
claims  of  publishers  and  authors  are  so 
hotly  canvassed,  it  is  interesting  to  read 


his  account  of  the  commercial  side  of 
literary  experience.  He  says  of  his  pul> 
lishers :  **  They  gave  a  liberal  price  for  tbe 
books;  and,  I  must  say,  that  in  all  our 
transactions  together  —  which  have  not 
been  very  limited  —  they  have  demoap 
strated  great  honor  and  uprightness,  amd 
entirely  justified  my  confidence  and  ei^ 
pectation.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that  the  purchase  of  the  copyrigfatt 
has  proved  highly  advantageous  to  them; 
and  though  it  has  turned  out  much  monf 
lucrative  than  was  at  first  contemplated^ 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit." 

For  his  grammar,  abridgement,  exav 
cises,  and  key,  he  obtained  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  for  the  reader,  introduction  and 
sequel,  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  for  hit 
French  books,  seven  hundred  pounds; 
and  for  his  spelling-book  and  primer,  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  at  one  time  con* 
templated  a  kind  of  expurgated  edition  of 
the  poets ;  but,  happily  perhaps  for  his 
reputation,  never  attempted  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  His  means  being  sufficient 
for  his  simple  mode  of  life,  and  having  no 
family,  he  devoted  all  his  literary  income 
to  charitable  and  benevolent  objects.  He 
furnished  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch 
in  a  series  of  letters,  which  comprise  the 
liistory  of  his  life  down  to  1809 ;  and  this 
forms  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  menunrB 
published  after  his  death.  From  this 
date  the  record  of  his  history  is  almost 
devoid  of  incident.  In  1 810  he  was  ad> 
milted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Histor<» 
ical  Society  of  New  York,  and  in  1816 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  the  same  city.  These  were  the  only 
literary  or  academic  distinctions  he  ever 
received.  Indeed,  so  retired  was  the  life 
he  led,  from  temperament  as  well  as  ne* 
cessity,  that  many  of  those  acquainted 
with  his  writings  were  either  altogether 
ignorant  of,  or  very  imperfectly  informed 
as  to,  the  facts  of  his  existence :  and  Or* 
Blair,  who  corresponded  with  him,  shared 
the  most  generally  received  opinion  that 
he  was  a  schoolmaster.  The  EdgeworUm, 
and  a  few  other  visitors  of  soci^  or  liter* 
ary  distinction,  called  on  him  in  his  re- 
treat ;  and  were  much  impressed  by  his 
kindly  manner  and  dignified  appearance, 
and  by  his  powers  of  conversation,  so  £tf 
as  his  weakness  of  voice  permitted  him  to 
exercise  thcin. 

Of  his  works  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  Their  merit  is  proved  by  the  per- 
manence as  well  as  the  width  of  their 
popularity ;  and  their  general  utility  has 
never  been  called  in  question.  Their  plan 
and  method  have  been  gradually  supei^ 
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aeded  by  the  more  logical  and  scientific 
sptem  of  our  own  time ;  and  even  tech- 
njcal  inaccuracies  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Moon  and  other  critics.  The 
dreadful  "and  which  "  whose  discovery  in 
ia  •*  The  Heart  of  Midlothian "  has  so 
shocked  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  grammar  of  Lindley  Murray. 
We  smile,  too,  while  we  differ  from  his 
dictum,  that  as  a  matter  of  gender  "  we 
perceive  an  impropriety*'  in  calling  a 
woman  a  philosopher  or  an  astronomer, 
though  "  we  can  say  she  is  an  architect, 
a  botanist,  a  student,"  so  that  a  correct 
designation  might  be  given  to  Bess  o' 
Hard  wick,  while  it  was  denied  to  Mrs. 
Somerville.  But  even  if  his  errors  and 
inele^ncies  were  ten  times  more  numer- 
ous, they  could  not  seriously  detract  from 
the  solid  value  of  his  achievement.  His 
closing  )rears  were  passed  in  great  pain  ; 
bat  bis  intellect  was  always  clear,  and  he 
never  ceased  altogether  from  work.  True, 
be  labored  in  English,  and  not  in  Greek  ; 
and  bis  work  was  synthetic  and  construc- 
tive, rather  than  analytic  and  critical. 
Otherwise,  he  is  like  enough  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's hero :  — 

So,  with  the  throttling  hands  of  death  at 
strife, 

Ground  he  at  grammar ; 
Still,  thro'  the  rattle  parts  of  speech  were  rife. 

While  he  could  stammer. 

He  settled  Hoti's  business —  let  it  be  I 

Properly  based  Gun ; 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

His  maimed  and  suffering  existence  was 
prolonged  until  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
1826,  when  he  expired  somewhat  sud- 
denly, in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Through  all  the  long  illness  which  made 
up  his  life,  he  had  been  nursed  with  the 
most  careful  attention  by  his  wife,  to 
whom,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  wed- 
ding, which  was  also  her  birthday,  he 
never  failed  to  present  a  little  literary 
ofEering  of  tenderness  and  affection,  — 

With  sweetest  memories  mingled,  and  with 
hope. 

She  survived  him  for  some  years,  and 
on  her  death,  his  property  was,  according 
to  his  will,  devoted  to  tne  manumission 
and  education  of  negro  slaves,  and  to 
missionary  efforts  amongst  the  American 
Indians.  He  never  took  any  part  in  pol- 
itics, and  would,  perhaps,  have  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  choosing  a  side ; 
for  though  he  loved  America,  and  regret- 
ted bis  enforced  exile,  he  was  also  warmly 


attached  to  England ;  and  of  that  British 
Constitution  under  which  he  lived,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  **  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  ages  and  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  world."  He  was  neither  a  genius 
nor  a  hero,  not  even,  in  the  strict  sense,  a 
scholar ;  but  there  is  an  actual  and  an 
abiding  character  of  usefulness  in  his 
effort  to  lighten  "the  long  and  tedious 
track  of  slavish  grammar."  He  was  a 
good  man;  patient,  benevolent,  tolerant, 
with  a  quick  intelligence,  vivid  and  active 
sympathies,  and  an  energetic  tenacity  of 
will  —  a  graft  of  American  hickory  upon 
English  oak. 
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Chance  had  thrown  them  together  in  a 
little  inn  on  the  Moselle,  the  briefless  Bar- 
rister, wandering  melancholv  and  alone, 
and  these  charming  English  girls  with 
their  brothers,  the  Artist  and  the  young 
Oxonian.  And  now  on  a  glorious  August 
day  they  were  dining  like  old  friends  to- 
gether in  the  leafy  verandah  overlooking 
the  river,  amid  a  litter  of  home  news- 
papers ten  days  old,  paint-boxes,  camp- 
stools,  half-finished  sketches,  and  cigars. 
"Are  we  going,  or  are  we  not,  to  the  /*'es/ 
at  Piindench  to-morrow  ?  "  said  the  Wan- 
derer to  his  fair  neighbor,  the  talented 
Titania.  **0f  course  we  are,"  replied 
Titania.  "  Who  ever  dreamt  of  anything 
else?"  chimed  in  Speranza,  darting  a 
fiery  glance  at  their  guardians,  the  head 
and  under  keepers,  the  Student  and  the 
Artist,  the  brothers.  The  Artist  shook  his 
head  and  looked  solemnly  at  the  canvas 
by  his  side :  but  the  Student  said  nothing, 
for  he  quailed  under  Speranza's  glance. 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  two  horses 
of  the  village  with  its  ancient  wagonette 
bespoken.  Next  day  at  two  they  start, 
leaving  the  Artist  to  his  labors,  but  taking 
with  tnem  for  sponsors  the  daughters  of 
their  host,  the  stalwart  Henriette  and 
Augusta,  and  their  cousin  Mathilde  with 
the  blue  revolving  eyes.  On  rumbles  the 
ancient  wagonette  through  the  fruit-tree 
avenues  which  line  the  river,  flowing 
swift  between  climbing,  rock-crowned  vine- 
yards, past  old-world  villages  and  tall 
white  gabled  houses  adorned  with  won- 
derful carvings,  past  countless  wayside 
shrines  decked  with  fresh  flowers. 

Piindench  is  reached  by  four.  The 
little  village  is  gay  with  flags  and  garlands 
of  leaves  and  flowers  stretched  across  the 
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streets;  every  little  inn,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  hums  and  throbs  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing.  The  Gastwirthschaft- 
Schneiders^  where  the  "  better  people " 
congregate,  is  already  crammed.  The 
long  benches  indoors  and  out  of  doors 
are  packed  with  bronzed  festive  faces ; 
on  every  woman^s  lips  is  a  smile;  in  each 
male  mouth  a  heavy  porcelain  pipe ;  the 
tables  are  brilliant  with  tall  glasses  of 
bright  yellow  wine.  From  the  Tamsaal 
overhead  come  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
waltz  and  polka,  and  the  measured  thump 
of  heavy  feet.  A  space  is  cleared  for  the 
new-comers  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
chairs  and  table  set  down,  the  wine  or- 
dered,—  the  choicest  at  one  shilling  the 
bottle  !  —  and  preparations  made  instantly 
for  the  fray.  The  etiquette  is  simple  but 
severe — the  young  man  selects  his  part- 
ner, approaches  her  without  introduction, 
makes  a  ceremonious  bow,  offers  his  arm, 
and  away !  Only,  when  once  his  arm  has 
been  taken  by  the  young  lady,  she  must 
not  let  it  go  until  he  brings  her  back 
flushed  and  breathless  to  her  friends,  ac- 
knowledging his  happiness  with  a  second 
ceremonious  bow. 

Henriette,  Augusta,  and  Mathilde  are 
soon  snapped  up  oy  old  friends.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Wanderer,  having  with  due 
ceremony  invited  Titania,  threads  a  way 
through  the  crowded  garden  alleys,  up  the 
twisting,  ramshackle  staircase,  and  emerg- 
ing Anally  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  wnich  rises  from  the  tables  en- 
croaching upon  the  Tatiisaal,  bursts  upon 
the  admiring  eaze  of  the  dancers.  The 
youth  of  Piinderich  is  troubled  by  Tita- 
nia's  entry.  It  is  something  strange  to 
them,  this  creature  so  sylph-like  and  deli- 
cate, this  beauty  weighing  wonderfully 
less  than  eleven  stone.  In  Rome  you 
must  do  as  Rome  does.  Here,  therefore, 
you  must  not  hold  your  partner  with  out- 
stretched arm  in  teapot  fashion  ;  nay,  she 
must  hold  you  as  if  she  would  lift  a  heavy 
sack,  and  your  left  arm  instead  of  being 
outstretched  must  be  tucked  behind  your 
back.  The  step  is  fast  and  furious  —  the 
hop-waltz,  in  fact,  affected  by  illustrious 
personages  at  home.  No  guidance  is  at- 
tempted, nor  indeed  is  possible ;  the 
method  of  holding  partners  being  designed 
to  make  each  couple  as  like  a  ball  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  profit  by  the  frequent  can- 
nons. 

But  if  the  dance  is  fast  and  furious  it 
slops  suddenly  ;  the  "  half-dance,''  as  they 
call  it,  is  over.  From  his  narrow  gallery 
in  the  corner,  the  chef  d'^orchestre  steps 
down  and  walks  slowly  round  the  room 


collecting  from  each  gentleman  one  penny 
for  himself  and  his  partner,  the  pnce  of 
the  dance. 

During  the  interval  the  young  men's 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  Titania,  reverentially, 
but  not  without  a  glad  expectancy.  How* 
ever,  the  money  has  been  collected.  The 
music  strikes  up  again,  and  the  dance  pn^ 
ceeds  merrily  to  its  close.  Then  the 
couples  come  pouring  into  the  garden,  and 
ere  Titania  is  seated,  a  dozen  claimants 
for  her  hand  present  themselves.  Spe- 
ranza  has  already  been  borne  off  by  some 
impetuous  youth.  The  Wanderer  mean* 
time  is  not  idle,  and  his  roving  eye  soon 
encounters  the  belle  of  Piinderich.  She 
is  embarrassed  among  numerous  suitors; 
the  Wanderer  steps  up  to  make  another, 
and  with  a  smile  she  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
by  walking  off  with  the  Englishman.  How 
pretty  she  is  in  her  dress  of  simple  grey, 
her  soft  brown  hair  lying  in  glossy  cotu 
upon  her  head,  her  brown  eyes  brimmii^ 
with  truth,  the  touch  of  the  sun  on  her 
firm  cheeks,  straight  little  nose,  and  the 
backs  of  her  dimpled  hands  —  for  no 
gloves  are  worn  !  And  how  sweetly  seri- 
ous her  smile  !  No  wonder  that  the  Wan* 
derer  feels  proud,  and  bears  himself  with 
haughty  assurance  as  he  fights  his  waj 
up-stairs. 

There,  in  the  Tanssaal^  Titania  and 
Speranza  are  working  havoc  among  hon- 
est German  hearts,  and  the  Student,  stand- 
ing grim  in  a  corner,  murmurs,  — 

Are  things  what  they  seem, 
Or  are  visions  about  ? 

as  he  watches  the  pride  of  London  draw* 
ing-rooms  tearing  round  in  the  clutches  of 
these  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  these 
sunburnt  vine-growers  in  their  heavy  boots. 
Mark  Hermann's  face  as  he  bobs  round 
with  Titania  clasped  to  his  heart,  what  a 
smile  illuminates  its  capacious  contours! 
But,  alas,  in  the  interval  for  the  collection 
of  the  orchestral  pence,  his  expression 
suddenly  clouds  over,  and  a  cold  perspira- 
tion bathes  his  forehead.  And  why? 
Titania's  arm  is  pricked  bv  the  great  pin 
which  fastens  the  rose  in  his  coat,  cfei^ 
man  is  too  rough  a  tongue  for  her  lips«* 
at  least  she  docs  not  speak  it  —  and  he 
takes  her  gesture  to  mean  that  she  would 
like  the  rose.  Poor  fellow !  Dorothea  is 
watching  him  with  jealous  eyes — Don>* 
thea,  who  pinned  in  the  rose  that  after- 
noon  !  Was  there  ever  a  more  poignant 
situation  ?  He  has  torn  the  rose  desper* 
ately  from  his  buttonhole,  and  handed  it 
over  with  trembling  hand  and  averted 
eyes.     But  instantly  he  feels  Titania*s  deft 
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fingers  pinning  it  in  again;  his  relief  is 
too  heartfelt  to  be  concealed ;  the  budding 
tragedy  is  nipped,  and  the  wide  smile  set- 
tles once  more  on  his  face.  The  dance 
over,  he  seeks  Dorothea,  still  smiling,  but 
less  widely,  and  somewhat  guiltily.  She 
has  no  answering  smile  for  him,  and  the 
hold  she  lays  on  his  arm  is  not  relaxed 
until  the  evening  is  done. 

So  waltz  follows  polka,  and  polka  waltz, 
with  the  occasional  interlude  of  a  Rhine- 
lander,  just  to  try  the  visitors*  prowess  by 
its  awkward  hitch,  until  ten  o'clock  is 
reached.  Then  carriages,  or  rather  carts, 
for  the  ox-cart  is  the  native  equivalent  for 
the  brougham,  begin  to  be  announced. 
The  Wanderer  is  seen  descending  the 
staircase  with  the  belle  of  Piinderich  upon 
his  arm,  but  the  vine-embowered  jJorch 
discreetly  shields  the  tender  parting  as  he 
bands  her  into  the  straw-laden  ox-cart. 
He  watches  the  slow  jolting  vehicle  out 
of  sight,  and  then  turns  sadly  into  the 
house,  thinking  of  Nausicaa.  Titan! a  and 
Speranza  have  been  danced  ofiE  their  feet 
by  insatiable  partners,  and  even  now  can 
scarcely  be  torn  from  their  grasp.  Hen- 
riette,  Augusta,  and  Mathilde,  each  ap- 
peals in  vain  for  one  more  last  dance  with 
the  favored  swain;  the  ancient  wagonette 
stops  the  way,  the  Student  with  an  ex- 
pression of  absolute  determination  has 
already  taken  his  seat,  and  off  they  must 
go.  Warm  farewells  all  round,  a  parting 
cheer,  and  home  they  drive  in  the  star- 
light, waking  on  the  way  the  thousand 
and  one  echoes  of  the  winding  valley. 

Roland  Graham. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
A  PANEGYRIC  ON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  AT  TOYNBEE  HALL. 

A  LARGE  audience  assembled  at  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  to  hear  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  paper  on  **  Walter  Scott " 
—  a  paper  made  all  the  more  interesting 
by  the  frequent  autobiographical  notes 
scattered  through  it.  Before  proceeding 
to  speak  of  Scott  in  particular,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen made  some  remarks  on  novels  in 
general.  All  men  of  sense,  he  said,  love 
novelists.  Even  Darwin  soothed  his 
nerves  after  his  scientific  labor  with  the 
most  industrious  reading  of  all  sorts  of 
novels.  Nothing  gives  repose  more  ef- 
fectually than  straying  into  the  world  of 
fiction;  but  what  is  it  that  amuses  us  in 
fiction?  Some  people  like  reading  and 
others  psalm-singing,  some  a  card-table 


and  others  the  theatre.  Others,  again, 
prefer  a  quiet  book  by  the  fireside,  and 
among  the  novel-readers  some  enjoy  imag- 
inary oloodshed,  some  have  a  taste  for 
wild  adventures  which  aim  at  the  display 
of  human  nature  and  social  foibles  ;  some 
like  quiet  pictures  of  commonplace  life  ;  a 
very  few  choose  the  romance  uncontami- 
nated  by  realism.  '*  My  own  taste,"  Mr. 
Stephen  continued,  "  when  I  retire  into 
the  world  of  novels,  is  to  find  myself  in 
a  pleasant  atmosphere,  and  to  feel  that  I 
am  conversing  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word  with  courteous-minded  people,  who 
do  not  drop  their  good  manners  even  in 
their  dav-dreams,  with  people  who  are  not 
too  anxious  to  preach  to  me,  and  who 
know  a  scoundrel  when  they  see  one.  I 
like  my  author  to  see  life  truly,  and  there- 
fore kindly  —  to  see  it  truly,  for  I  cannot 
be  really  interested  in  a  fiction  purposing 
to  deal  with  realities,  unless  it  shows  me 
a  clear  insight  into  men  and  women,  un- 
less I  can  feel  that  the  observer  of  man- 
ners is  grasping  realities  firmly,  and  that 
he  knows  what  are  the  passions  and  ideas, 
the  fears  and  the  hopes,  by  which  human 
beings  are  really  stirred.  Good  fiction  is 
not  simply  lying,  but  realism  seen  through 
the  medium  of  a  perfect  imagination.  It 
will  show  that  the  really  valuable  elements 
in  the  world  are  the  tender  social  affec- 
tions, and  the  good,  honest,  simple,  natural 
feelings  which  bind  men  together  and  give 
the  true  value  to  life.  Men  of  genius 
make  us  think  better  of  the  race  and  open 
our  eyes  to  their  good  qualities.  I  like 
my  novelist  to  be  both  truthful  and  gener- 
ous, and  to  have  that  characteristic  which 
we  term  thorough  manliness,  and  there- 
fore I  love  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  lecture, 
Mr.  Stephen  said :  "When  I  am  tired  and 
fidgeted,  I  have  no  anodyne  to  which  I 
take  more  kindly  than  a  novel  of  Scott's. 
Scott  touches  so  many  interests  that  it  is 
easiest  to  approach  him  from  the  side  that 
happens  to  be  most  interesting  to  the  lec- 
turer. My  mother  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Scott's  writings,  and  when  I 
was  a  mere  lad,  and  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  I  learned  to  love  his  poems,  and  I 
love  them  still,  for  they  have  the  genuine 
touch  which  makes  poetry  live.  Scott  was 
the  first  person  who  really  made  people 
love  mountain  scenery.  He  looked  at  na- 
ture as  a  sportsman  and  agriculturist,  and 
he  gives  the  aspects  of  scenery  which  he 
passes  over  in  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air 
and  healthy  exercise.  There  is  no  pleas- 
ure so  great  to  me  as  a  ramble  with  Scott 
over  his  grey  hills. 
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"And  Scott  loved  Scotland-country  as 
he  loved  Scotland-nation.  He  was  the 
sturdiest  of  patriots,  but  he  was  also  a 
sturdy  old  Tory,  a  Tory  of  the  old  days 
when  Toryism  was  at  its  greatest,  a  hater 
of  the  French  Revolution,  a  man  who 
thought  that  all  Radicals  ought  to  be  put 
down  as  so  many  emissaries  of  the  devil. 
He  belonged  to  the  generation  who  saw 
the  fulfilment  of  some  of  Burke's  forebod- 
ings. He  deplored  the  disruption  of  the 
old  social  order,  not  that  he  reasoned,  but 
that  he  saw  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a 
patriotic  poet.  To  him  his  beloved  Scot- 
land was  the  outcome  of  historic  proc- 
esses, every  lord  even  being  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  past  Such  Toryism  we  may 
in  the  main  respect,  however  little  we  may 
share  it. 

"  Scott  gave  up  poetry  because  he  had 
exhausted  his  vein ;  it  was  not  his  natural 
language.  The  Waverley  novels,  pub- 
lished in  rapid  succession,  fascinated  all 
England.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  admir- 
able story-teller  when  he  chose.  No  novel 
ever  opened  more  effectively  than  **  Ivan- 
hoe,"  and  the  rising  interest  with  which 
we  follow  the  events  makes  us  forget 
all  its  anachronisms.  In  *The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor '  we  are  moved  even  to  the 
border  of  the  painful.  In  *  Redgauntlet ' 
we  have  a  beautiful  legendary  story,  the 
story  of  the  blind  piper,  inserted,  and  no 
writer  probably  ever  gave  a  better  picture 
of  adventure  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Scott's  heroes  generally  bore  us ;  indeed, 
Scott  did  not  care  for  them  himself.  In 
*  Waverley  *  the  hero  is  only  dragged  about 
to  show  us  the  gathering  of  the  Highland 
clans  and  their  march  into  England 
When  Scott  describes  the  Middle  Ages, 
he  convinces  people  that  his  personages 
have  once  been  really  alive,  but  he  sees 
his  contemporaries  through  the  eyes  of  a 
contemporary.  He  had  the  historic  eye, 
and  this  is  the  great  noveltv  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  air  of  fiction.  It 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  history 
passing  before  his  eyes  as  well  as  that 
which  he  only  knew  from  books. 

"  My  favorite  character  among  Scott's 


heroes  is  Dandy  Dinmont,  in  '  Guy  Mao- 
nering.'  He  is  the  type  of  the  sturdy 
yeoman  of  the  old  school  —  a  man  with  a 
rough  exterior  and  tender  as  a  woman 
within.  He  is  the  genuine  Scot  of  the 
type  probably  best  loved  by  his  author. 
Scott  does  not  make  his  characters  change 
natures  to  reconcile  us  to  them.  The 
strong  religious  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
peasants  were  in  some  respects  antipa- 
thetic to  him.  From  his  youth  he  was 
filled  with  prejudices  against  the  Cove* 
nanters,  but  he  held  that  even  a  villain 
ought  not  to  be  misrepresented,  and  he 
cannot  help  doing  justice  to  the  people  he 
had  often  reviled  by  making  them  the 
most  attractive  persons  in  the  story.  Clav- 
erhouse  in  *  Old  Mortality '  is  the  finest 
of  these  characters.  The  most  impres- 
sive story  is  'The  Heart  of  Midlothian** 
If  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the  end  as 
ably  as  it  was  written  at  the  beginninj^,  it 
would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
novel  ever  written.  Scott  never  touches 
the  relation  of  father  and  daughter  without 
making  them  lovable.  There  is  no  in- 
stinct that  he  touches  with  a  more  lovin^^ 
hand,  except  perhaps  canine  fidelity.  In 
this  novel  we  see  the  true  Scotch  nature 
at  its  best  portrayed  by  a  genuine  Scot  — 
the  true  sympathy  that  exists  under  a 
rough  exterior  and  is  spread  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  nation,  the  material 
out  of  which  spring  some  of  the  highest 
developments  of  the  human  race. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  consider  Scott  a 
little  too  much  of  a  Tory  in  the  inferior 
sense,  being  too  much  taken  up  by  the 
desire  to  belong  to  the  landed  gentry.  We 
forget  the  weakness,  however,  when  we 
think  of  the  heroism  with  which  he  met 
his  misfortunes,  and  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  sacrificed  health,  and  finally  his 
life,  to  pay  off  his  debts.  I  ask  you  to 
read  his  works  from  beginning  to  end,  not 
forgetting  his  delightful  notes,  and  when 
you  have  done,  begin  again  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  never  taken  him  up  without 
laying  him  down  in  a  more  wholesome 
frame  of  mind«" 
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THE   MIRAGE,   ETC. 


THB  MIRAGE. 

They  tell  us  that  when  weary  travellers  deem 
They  view  through  quivering  heat  across 

the  sand 
Great  rocks  for  shadow  in  a  weary  land, 
And  clustering  palms,  and,  fairer  yet,  the 

gleam 
Where  smiles  in  light  to  laugh  in  sound  the 
stream. 
This  is  no  work  of  some  enchanter's  wand. 
But  that  reflected  here  true  visions  stand 
Of  far-off  things  that  close  beside  them  seem. 

So,  worn  with  life's  hot  march,  when  near  at 
hand 
A  happier  world  we  see  upon  us  beam. 
Where  death  and  parting  need  not  be  our 
theme, 
None  there  by  toil  forefought,  by  grief  un- 
manned, 
Prophets  of  Science,  hush  your  stem  com- 
mand. 
Oh !  bid  us  not  to  hold  it  all  a  dream. 
Spectator.  H.  T.  R. 


AFTER  AUTUMN. 

I. 

No  more  the  shocks  of  com 
Stand  like  twin  sisters  in  the  sunset  glow, 

Nor  in  the  flush  of  morn 
The  ruddy  reapers,  shouting,  come  and  go. 

Earth's  golden  fields  are  gone ; 
And  lo  1  on  barren  plains  the  lurid  sun  looks 
down. 

II. 

With  Autumn  song  has  fled ; 
The  circling  swallow  scythes  no  more  the  air; 

Upon  its  lonely  bea 
The  drooping  floweret  pines,  despite  its  prayer. 

Then  fails  to  die 
Unpitied  by  a  soul,  unnoticed  by  an  eye. 

in. 

Yet  still  in  calm  serene 
Earth  sets  her  troubled  heart  to  simpler  joys, 

And  beauty,  else  unseen, 
On  every  trcmSling  leaflet  seems  to  poise ; 

The  thistle  shakes  her  gown, 
And  from  the  sable  folds,  outflows  the  winged 
down. 

IV. 

Each  mom  the  skies  are  set 
In  pearl,  weird-tinted  as  a  wizard's  hall ; 

The  spider  spreads  her  net 
Intent  to  catch  the  raindrops  as  they  fall. 

And  weaves  along  the  road 
Her  crystal  palaces  to  teach  the  world  of 
God. 


As  after  ceaseless  rain 
The  chill  dank  glades  with  drifted  leaves  are 
stored ; 
And  by  the  bleak  wind  slain 
The  smitten   reed   hangs  down   its  useless 
sword ; 
The  beech  in  hues  of  red 
And  bronze  mimics  the  dusky  bracken's  with- 
ering bed. 

VI. 

While  round  the  dying  hedge 
The  sere  convolvulus  curls  amber  veils ; 

From  strips  of  juttine  ledge 
The  ranks  of  dewdrops  file  along  the  rails: 

With  every  zephyr's  breath 
Each  slips  from  his  trail  hold,  caught  in  the 
arms  of  death. 

VII. 

O'er  hill  and  field  and  wood. 
Not  sorrow  for  joys  fled,  or  news  of  death* 

A  sovran  calm  doth  brood, 
A  dove-like  Peace,  the  sister  twin  of  Faith, 

Knowing  anew  with  Spring 
All  things  shall  rise  again  m  sweeter  blossom- 
ing. 

vin. 

So  let  the  Winter  come 
Half  like  a  thief,  half  like  a  lover  stealing. 

And  gaze  with  motions  dumb, 
On  every  trembling  leaflet  downward  reeling : 

Thereon  he'll  make  a  bed 
When  winds  and  snows  are  drear,  to  lay  his 
hoary  head. 

Cornhill  Magauun*. 


NATURE. 


Nature  is  like  a  sister  to  my  eyes, 
A  maiden  playful,  petulant,  and  shy. 
Deep  in  her  face  sweet  meanings  I  espy 
Which  now  she  fain  would  hide,  as  tne  far 

skies 
Hide  their  blue  souls  by  some  thin  cloud  that 
flies. 
Rendering  concealment  lovelier.     I  sigh 
When  gazing  on  her  charms,  so  quietly 
Expressed,  and   learn  her  soul   by  its  fair 
guise. 

Sometimes,  with  folded  hands  upon  her  breast. 
Alone,  apart,  like  some  sweet  nun,  I  hear 
Her  pray.     Sometimes  she  sings  to  me,  and 
fear 
And  joy  alternate  rob  mv  mind  of  rest. 
Her  dullest  ways  are  lull  of  winsomencss: 
Her  saddest  moods  are  rich  with  hopes  that 

bless. 
Specutor.  WiLL  FOSTER. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
TWO  BISHOPS  OF  MANCHESTER. 

I. 
JAMES  PRINCE  LEE. 

I  CONFESS  that  I  am  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  Hughes's  ^  Life  of  Bishop 
Fraser."  To  my  thinking,  it  lacks  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  those  minor  details  which 
make  up  the  interest  of  biographies.  To 
be  sure,  there  never  has  been  but  one 
Boswell,  and  I  fear  there  will  never  be 
another ;  but  something  more  graphic 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  au- 
thor of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 
We  see  but  little  of  the  man  and  less  of 
the  bishop.  Possibly  his  acquaintance 
with  Fraser  was  small,  and  only  scanty 
materials  were  placed  in  his  hands ;  so 
that,  perhaps,  too  much  ought  not  to  be 
expected.  But  there  is  one  omission  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse ;  there  is  no 
mention  —  or  next  to  none  —  of  Bishop 
Prince  Lee. 

I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
supplying  some  particulars  as  to  the  life 
and  episcopate  of  that  eminent  prelate. 
About  sixty  years  ago,  there  burst  upon 
the  Cambridge  world  a  young  scholar  of 
the  very  highest  promise.  This  was  James 
Prince  Lee.  He  graduated  in  the  year 
1828  with  the  honors  of  a  first  class  in 
classics,  a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  a  Craven 
scholar  —  and  one  according  to  Whe well's 
critical  judgment  second  to  none  in  the 
university.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
Rugby  master  under  Arnold,  and  head  of 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham.  In 
both  these  positions  his  influence  was 
unbounded.  **As  a  schoolmaster,"  says 
Dean  Vaughan,  his  pupil  at  Rugby,  "  he 
inspired  in  a  degree  I  should  really  think 
unrivalled  that  conscientious  thoroughness 
and  working  in  sight  and  out  of  sight 
which  has  made  the  kind  of  scholar  and 
the  kind  of  theologian  which  we  look  up 
to  almost  with  awe  in  Westcott  and  Light- 
foot  The  master  who  made  them  could 
be  no  common  man."  Archbishop  Ben- 
son, his  pupil  at  Birmingham,  says  :  "  We 
recognized  magnificent  power,  wide  in- 
terests, large  sympathy,  inexhaustible 
freshness,  stern  justice,  and,  above  all, 
invincible  faith  in  the  laws  of  thought  and 


in  the  laws  of  language.**  Bishop  Light- 
foot  says :  "  1  have  sometimes  thought  that 
if  I  were  allowed  to  live  one  hour  only  of 
my  past  life  over  again,  I  would  choose  a 
Butler  lesson  under  Lee.  His  rare  elo- 
quence was  never  more  remarkable  than 
during  these  lessons.  I  have  heard  many 
great  speakers  and  preachers  since,  but  1 
do  not  recollect  anything  comparable  in 
its  kind  to  his  oratory,  when  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  folding  his  gown  about 
him,  he  would  break  off  at  some  idea 
suggested  by  the  text,  and  pour  forth  an 
uninterrupted  flood  of  eloquence  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  the  thought  keeping 
pace  with  the  expression  all  the  while, 
and  the  whole  marked  by  a  sustained 
elevation  of  tone  which  entranced  even 
the  idlest  and  most  careless  among  us.  I 
suppose  that  it  was  this  singular  combina- 
tion of  intellectual  vigor  and  devotional 
feeling  which  created  his  influence  over 
the  character  of  his  pupils."  Dr.  West- 
cott tells  us :  **  He  made  us  feel  that 
there  was  something  which  we  could  do, 
and  not  only  something  which  we  could 
receive.  He  familiarized  us  with  the 
original  sources  of  criticism  and  history 
by  giving  us  free  access  to  his  splendid 
library.  He  encouraged  us  by  his  breadth 
of  illustration  to  make  every  individual 
taste  minister  some  elements  to  the  ful- 
ness of  our  common  work.  He  enabled 
us  to  see  that  scholarship  is  nothing  less 
than  one  method  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  of  human  existence  in  which  art 
and  truth  and  goodness  are  inextricably 
combined."  "  1  cannot  tell  you,"  says 
Canon  Evans,  one  of  his  successors  at 
Birmingham,  "  the  secret  of  his  marvel- 
lous hold  upon  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  his  pupils.  All  I  know  is  that  many  of 
us  would  willingly  have  died  for  him." 
"  His  conversation,"  adds  Dean  Vaughan, 
"was  delightful,  full  of  sparkle,  full  of 
salt,  alike  in  wit  and  in  a  playful  mis- 
chievousness  about  stupid  and  pretentious 
people."  Another  old  Birmingham  pupil 
says :  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe 
what  be  was  in  his  lighter  moments.  A 
torrent  of  fun  and  illustration,  dog-Latin, 
anecdotes  full  of  dates  and  names,  fag 
ends  of  ballads,  epigrams,  and  plays,  al- 
ways clever  and  to  the  point,  would  follow 
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one  another  without  intermission."  Fan- 
cy, too,  the  humor  of  the  man  who  gave 
pet  names  to  his  family  in  Greek,  and 
tried  when  at  college  to  cook  a  meal  of 
purely  classical  constituents,  and  who 
turned  mathematics,  which  he  did  not 
care  for,  into  classics  by  reading  the  fifth 
book  of  Euclid  in  the  original. 

Like  Arnold  he  trusted  his  boys,  and 
like  Arnold  he  was  rarely  if  ever  deceived. 

"We  loved  and  respected  him,"  says  a 
schoolfellow  of  the  primate's,  **  and  were 
glad  to  shew  it  by  obedience  to  his  wishes ; 
he  placed  confidence  in  our  honor,  and 
recognized  the  fact  that  boys  are  naturally 
full  of  spirits.  Our  bedroom  was  over 
his  study,  and  every  sound  could  be  heard. 
We  little  thought  how  we  were  disturbing 
him  as  he  sat  burning  the  midnight  oil 
just  underneath. 

**  One  night  we  were  playing  at  what 
we  called  the  *  Olympian  games  ; '  riotous 
and  noisy  enough,  for  we  used  to  pull  a 
mattrass  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
wrestle  on  it.  It  so  happened  that  my 
bed  was  so  despoiled,  and  the  sheets  and 
blankets  thrown  against  the  door.  In  the 
midst  of  our  gambols  a  well-known  step 
was  heard  along  the  passage.  My  chums 
were  in  bed  in  a  trice.  The  door  opened 
an  inch  or  two,  and  there  was  I  lying  on 
the  bare  canvas.  But  all  Lee  said  was, 
*  Why  aren't  you  all  in  bed  ? '  Then,  with 
a  glance  at  my  blankets,  *  R— ^,  do  you 
always  sleep  with  your  bed  in  that  fash- 
ion ? '  On  my  answering,  *  No,  sir ! '  *  Well, 
then,  make  haste  and  get  into  bed  and  put 
out  the  light.'  Lee  was  like  Nelson  ;  he 
knew  both  when  not  to  do  a  thing  and 
when  to  overlook  it.  I  expecjted  a  wig- 
ging in  the  morning,  but  no !  there  was 
neither  lecture  nor  punishment  How  I 
determined  after  that  I'd  never  disturb 
him  I  Shortly  after  I  left  from  lameness, 
but  my  pleasure  was  to  be  driven  over  to 
see  him,  and  his  pleasure  was  to  see  me. 
1  once  had  to  go  into  his  study  as  best  I 
could  on  crutches.  He  asked  me  what 
branch  of  study  I  found  most  difficult. 
On  my  telling  him,  he  took  a  book  down 
from  his  shelves  and  gave  it  to  me  in  the 
hope,  as  he  said,  that  it  might  help  me.  1 
left  the  school  at  nineteen,  and  saw  little 
of   him  afterwards;   but  when   he  was 


Bishop  of  Manchester  he  asked  me  to 
dine,  and  took  me  with  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  a  pretty  compliment  to  a  young 
fellow  of  my  years." 

The  primate  tells  of  Lee  giving  him 
Bacon's  **  Novum  Organum "  in  Latin 
when  he  was  only  twelve.  **  I  chose  this 
book  for  you,"  he  said,  **  though  you  can- 
not understand  it  yet,  because  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  love  it."  "  That 
was  Arnold  over  again,"  said  an  old  Rug- 
beian  on  hearing  the  story.  "Why,  Ar- 
nold gave  Bacon  to  boys  who'd  never 
heard  the  name." 

"  To  have  a  copy  of  verses  corrected  by 
Lee,"  says  Archbishop  Benson,  "was  a 
lesson  to  last  for  one's  lifetime.  If  the 
verses  were  worthy  of  being  corrected  no 
trouble  was  spared;  the  bOy's  own  idea, 
however  much  overlaid  or  misrepresented 
by  blemishes  or  mistakes,  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  reverence.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible only  the  materials  he  had  brought 
were  used,  the  conception  he  had  tried  but 
failed  to  express  was  patiently  drawn  out, 
and  at  last  re-presented  to  him  in  as  full 
and  faultless  a  form  as  the  idea  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving  from  the  given  materials. 
The  process  was  made  a  masterpiece  of 
education." 

Lee's  handwriting  was  not  of  the  best 
A  lad  once  sent  up  an  exercise  very  badly 
written.  Lee  wrote  five  words  under- 
neath, and  told  the  delinquent  to  read  out 
the  subscribed  condemnation.  The  lad 
looked  puzzled,  as  well  he  might,  for  the 
head-master's  hand  was  not  easy  to  de- 
cipher. Whereupon  Lee  helped  him  out, 
and  the  five  words  were  read  antiphonally. 
Thus :  — 

Boy.      This 

Lee.  scrawl 
Boy.         is 

Lee.  scarcely 

BoY.  legible. 

The  class  listened  as  gravely  as  they 
could,  but  it  upset  them  all,  the  delinquent 
and  Lee  included.  Lee  laughed  the  heart- 
iest of  all,  though. 

A  little  fellow  of  about  ten  came  late, 
and  innocently  explained  that  he  had  got 
into  a  merry-go-round  at  the  fair,  and  they 
wouldn't  let  him  out  till  the  rounds  were 
all  over.    Lee  contented  himself  with  look- 
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ing  as  stem  as  he  could,  though  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  advised  the  lad  to 
come  to  school  and  not  to  perform  rotatory 
gyrations  in  the  fair.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said 
the  master  who  stood  by,  **  the  boy  does 
not  understand  you."  "  How  he  would 
laugh  at  me  if  he  did !  "  was  the  reply. 

He  would  call  up  an  incorrigibly  noisy 
boy  and  say  to  him,  "  There's  too  much 
noise  at  that  desk.  I  want  a  boy  to  take 
the  lead  in  keeping  better  order,  I  think 
you  are  just  the  boy."  The  effect  was 
marvellous.  Then  he  had  Arnold's  way 
of  kindling  a  pride  in  the  school  and  in 
himself,  and  well  they  might ;  for  Birming- 
^  ham,  under  Lee,  was  second  to  no  school. 
He  delighted,  too,  to  bring  his  pupils  to- 
gether in  after  life  and  talk  to  them  of 
their  objects  and  ambitions,  as  well  as  of 
old  school-days.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
men  eminent  in  the  schools,  in  the  Senate, 
the  bar.  the  Church,  in  science,  in  com- 
merce, look  back  to  their  intercourse  with 
him  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  attribute 
their  success  to  him. 

Here  is  one  pleasing  recollection.  "  I 
remember,"  says  an  old  college  friend  of 
my  own,  now  a  rural  dean  in  Nova  Scotia, 
**  my  father  and  myself  meeting  Prince 
Lee  and  a  companion,  and  we  all  four 
walked  on  together.  That  companion 
was  a  striking-looking  youth  of  nineteen, 
named  Benson,  of  the  sixth  form.  He  is 
now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Prince  Lee's  face  is  before  me  now  as 
he  used  to  sit  with  his  boys  in  the  gallery 
of  old  St.  Martin's  Church,  with  black 
curly  hair  and  striking  features  —  Italian 
in  cast.  He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
scholar,  especially  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament." 

I  suppose  a  schoolmaster  must  be  auto- 
cratic. Dr.  Busbv  was,  and  would  not  let 
his  boys  take  off  their  hats  to  the  king. 
He  excused  them  on  the  ground  —  which, 
by  the  way,  King  George  accepted  —  that 
discipline  would  be  impossible  if  the  boys 
could  conceive  of  any  man  being  greater 
than  the  doctor  himself. 

One  day  Lee  said  to  a  master  who  could 
be  free  with  him,  "The  governors  desire 
so-and-so."  The  master,  with  a  mischiev- 
ous look,  replied,  "  Who  are  the  govern- 
ors ?  "  **  Ah,  well  I  "  said  Lee,  and  went  off 


laughing.  "  Always  work  through  a  com- 
mittee," he  said  gravely  to  a  friend.  (This 
was  after  his  consecration.)  "  I  always 
like  to  have  a  committee,  but  I  like  that 
committee  to  consist  of  one  person,  and 
that  one  person  myself." 

All  very  well  for  a  head-master,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  a  bishop  in  these  days  of 
diocesan  synods,  and  conferences,  and 
houses  of  laymen. 

But  no  one  could  exercise  more  tact 
when  he  chose.  So  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  to  his  entertaining  Prince  Al- 
bert on  his  first  visit  to  Birmingham,  to 
the  charm  of  his  conversation,  the  versa- 
tility of  his  information,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  German.  I  do  not  think  the 
exchange  was  a  happy  one.  Lee  ought  to 
have  been  made  the  head  of  a  college. 
He  would  have  been  a  splendid  successor 
to  Whewell. 

I  did  not  myself  know  him  at  Rugby  or 
Birmingham,  so  I  can  only  describe  him 
as  he  was  in  the  year  of  my  ordination, 
the  first  he  ever  held  in  the  year  1849. 

In  stature  he  was  little  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  his  head  shapely,  covered  with 
crisp  curly  hair,  giving  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  patrician  Roman,  his  lips 
thin,  mouth  firm,  the  curves  drawn  into  a 
smile  if  anything  pleased  him,  but  severe 
and  sarcastic  if  he  were  angered.  Some 
wags  managed  to  take  a  photograph  of 
him  vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  armed 
with  pastoral  staff.  He  kept  it  on  the 
drawing-room  table,  so  I  ventured  to  say 
to  him,  "  I  never  saw  your  lordship  look 
so  well." 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  replied,  "  you  would 
like  me  to  adopt  that  habit." 

"Indeed,  I  should,"  I  rejoined. 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,'  he 
added,  "  if  it  were  the  legal  one." 

Certainly  he  might  have  stood  for  a 
Hildebrand  or  any  great  mediaeval  prel- 
ate. As  an  orator  strictly  on  the  classical  * 
model,  he  was  unrivalled  and  unapproach- 
able. In  his  management  of  the  voice,  in 
his  action,  always  like  that  of  the  famous 
Greeks,  with  the  right  hand,  in  his  fulness 
of  illustration,  I  do  not  think  that  he  was 
ever  surpassed.  But  he  was  rarely  seen 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform ;  he 
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reserved  his  orations  —  for  orations  both 
his  speeches  and  sermons  were  —  for 
great  occasions.  In  this  he  hardly  did 
himself  justice.  He  was  so  ready  that  a 
few  words  spoken  spontaneously  would 
have  made  great  impression.  As  it  was, 
what  he  said  gave  the  idea  of  being  al- 
most too  carefully  studied  and  prepared. 
You  admired  him  ;  you  went  away  in- 
structed. "  What  a  magnificent  orator  I " 
you  said  to  yourself,  as  was  said  of  Cic- 
ero. You  clid  not  say,  "Let  us  go  and 
fight  Philip,"  as  was  the  cry  when  Demos- 
thenes had  spoken. 

His  attainments  were  amazing,  arising 
as  much  from  power  of  sustained  atten- 
tion as  from  his  prodigious  memory. 
"Accurate  as  he  was,"  observes  Dean 
Vaughan,  "  in  the  minute  and  finished 
sense  of  accuracy,  he  was  what  1  may  call 
a  scholar  on  a  iarge  scale^.  wide  in  his 
compass  of  reading,  and  laying  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  what  he  called 
taking  in  the  proportions  of  great  work- 
ers, by  reading  their  works  as  a  whole^  not 
in  innnitesimal  doses.  I  think  I  have 
heard  him  say,  to  give  an  example,  that 
he  made  a  point  of  periodically  reading 
*  Paradise  Lost  ^  at  one  sitting,  and  if  in- 
terrupted beginning  again." 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  memory. 
"  How  you  are  to  be  envied !  "  "I  don't 
know  that.  There  are  many  things  I  could 
wish  to  forget."  Some  laciies  tested  him 
at  an  evening  party.  They  opened  "  Mar- 
mion  "  haphazard  and  quoted  a  line ;  the 
bishop  could  have  recited  the  entire  poem. 
They  next  took  up  "  Ivanhoe,"  at  the 
conversation  between  Gurth  and  Wamba ; 
his  lordship  repeated  the  chapter  word  for 
word.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  gifts, 
great  as  they  were,  and  deservedly  as  he 
was  belovea  by  those  who  knew  him  in- 
timately, did  not  make  him  popular.  To 
the  outer  world  he  was  stern  and  unbend- 
ing, and  to  the  clergy  despotic.  "  His 
strength  and  his  weakness  lay  in  his  deter- 
mination to  rule,  his  impatience,  intoler- 
ance, exclusion  of  an  opposing  will ;  his 
disposition  to  overbear  and  consume  a 
rival,  even  where  the  rivalry  was  imagi- 
nary and  impossible  from  inferiority  of 
station.  So  that,  as  a  schoolmaster  at  the 
head  of  a  great  system,  he  was  wonderful. 
As  a  bishop  he  attempted  despotism,  and 
the  despotism  of  bishops  is  incongruous 
and  out  of  date.  Yet  in  his  diocese  he  had 
attached  and  admiring  friends  both  cleri- 
cal and  lay."  This  is  the  testimony  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  loved  and  ad- 
mired him. 

A  worker,  and  a  thorough  worker,  he 


certainly  was ;  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when 
1  read  what  Mr.  Bryce  says :  that  he  did 
little  more  than  his  official  duties,  and 
was  unknown  by  sight  to  the  people  of 
Lancashire.  The  contrary  is  proved  by 
the  statistics  of  the  diocese,  open  surely 
to  a  school-inspector,  and  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  confirma- 
tions every  Saturday  afternoon.  "  His 
devotion  to  work,"  says  the  present  pri- 
mate, "was  unwearying  and  unresting; 
his  first  day's  work  in  his  high  office  done 
after  noon  on  the  day  that  office  was  con- 
ferred, and  some  of  his  heaviest  days* 
works  done  when  he  was  sick  already 
unto  death  ;  his  only  respite  change  of 
work,  no  day  of  idleness  ever  self-allowed ; 
ever  open  to  fresh  business,  never  so 
pleased  as  when  a  sudden  emergency 
found  him  quite  ready  and  keen  to  under- 
take it  Two  faults  were  easily  and  read- 
ily found  with  him,  and  they  were  these : 
that  he  expected  to  find  all  men  as  con- 
stantly prepared  for  him  as  he  was  for 
them,  and  that  he  knew  not  the  value  of  a 
holiday.  It  was  ever  so  with  him  from 
boyish  days,  when,  after  the  minimum  of 
sleep,  he  struck  his  light  for  severe  studv 
through  yet  lon^  hours  of  darkness,  till 
days  when  vacations  were  prized  simply 
for  the  amount  of  extra  labors  they  per- 
mitted onwards  till  vacations  ceasea  with 
him  entirely."  "  No  consideration,"  testi- 
fies Sir  William  Fairbairn,  "  would  induce 
him  to  forego  the  rigid  discharge  of  the 
work  of  the  diocese."  And  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Man- 
chester, confirms  this  testimony :  "  Placed 
far  above  his  fellows  in  intellectual  capac- 
ity, with  gifts  which  even  the  extremity  of 
bodily  weakness  could  not  quench  or  even 
impair,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  and 
without  reserve  to  the  labors  of  his  office." 
People  saw  him  driving  into  Manchester 
with  his  carriage  and  horses  and  purple 
liveries;  but  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  osten- 
tation. If  he  lived  out  at  Mauldeth  Hall, 
a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  drive  in;  and 
drive  he  did  to  the  moment,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  most  punctual  of  men.  He 
once  told  me  himself  that  nothing  would 
have  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  have  got 
a  house  in  the  very  heart  of  Manchester; 
but  only  fancy  a  palace  or  a  close  in  that 
city  of  mills  and  warehouses!  Why,  the 
site  of  one  of  the  canon's  houses  —  the 
house  has  long  given  way  to  a  bazaar 
—  realizes,  I  am  told,  nine  hundred  a 
year.  The  surroundings  of  the  cathedral 
are  warehouses,  public  buildings,  and 
hotels. 
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Like  most  eminent  schoolmasters, 
Prince  Lee  had  great  discernment  of  char- 
acter. I  never  knew  of  more  than  one 
candidate  for  holy  orders  who  managed  to 
take  him  in,  and  it  happened  in  this  way. 
The  young  fellow  had  nedected  his  theo- 
logical studies,  although  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  university  from  a  public  school, 
and  his  hopes  of  passing  were  of  the  slen- 
derest. Well,  he  was  in  for  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  vivd-voce  before  the  bishop, 
who  sat  by  with  his  watch  on  the  table, 
for  he  had  to  minute  each  interview.  The 
candidate  had  read,  but  not  construed  the 
Greek,  and  had  made  no  false  quantity. 
As  he  glanced  across  the  table,  he  saw 
one  of  Westcott's  or  Lightfoot's  books,  I 
forget  which,  by  the  bishop's  elbow.  A 
happy  thought  struck  him  to  ask  the 
amount  of  authority  due  to  these  eminent 
writers.  The  bishop  grew  suddenly  ani- 
mated, his  eye  sparkled,  and  he  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  appreciatory  criticism. 
The  youth,  as  in  duty  bound,  listened  with 
all  humility.  Lee  glanced  at  his  watch  ; 
the  time  was  up,  no  question  was  asked, 
and  the  candidate  was  ordained. 

I  must  find  space  for  Dr.  Westcott's 
last  visit  to  Mauldeth.  "The  health  of 
the  bishop  was  already  shaken,  but  his 
intellectual  powers  were  never  greater. 
In  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  returned  to 
each  old  topic  of  interest.  Now  it  was 
the  famous  variation  in  St.  Luke  ii.  14; 
now  the  almost  prophetic  character  of 
iEschylus,  on  whom  I  happened  to  be 
busily  working  at  the  time  ;  now  a  volume 
of  sketches  of  old  masters  —  in  which  he 
showed  me  the  outline  of  Thorwaldsen's 
famous  *  Night,'  (owl  and  all)  already  given 
in  a  drawing,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  by 
one  of  the  Carracci ;  now  it  was  the  wort 
of  Arnold,  on  whom  he  delighted  to  dwell 
with  loving  admiration ;  now  some  aspect 
of  diocesan  labor  in  which  he  saw  some 
bright  promise  of  hope.  One  evening  I 
can  never  forget.  We  had  dined  alone ; 
there  had  been  the  usual  rich  variety  of 
subjects  in  his  conversation  ;  playful  quo- 
tations from  Thucydides,  and  Aristopha- 
nes, and  Virgil,  in  memory  of  school-days ; 
a  clear  summary  of  the  latest  results  of 
the  explorations  of  Palestine  ;  an  estimate 
of  the  moral  influence  of  Shakespeare, 
which  to  my  surprise  he  judged  somewhat 
unfavorably.  As  the  evening  closed  in, 
the  topics  became  graver;  he  spoke  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  belief,  of  fu- 
ture punishment,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
instinctive  promptings  of  the  heart  he 
quoted  the  words  which  he  always  called 


some  of  the  noblest  ever  written,  "  Virtu- 
tem  videant,  intabescantque  relict&;"of 
modern  critical  theories  —  and  here  only 
he  allowed  himself  to  use  stern  severity 
in  condemning  some  untrained  and  hasty 
speculations.  Then  came  a  long  and  sol- 
emn pause,  while  his  thoughts,  I  fancy, 
no  less  than  mine,  were  pondering  on  the 
relation  of  Biblical  controversies  to  the 
fulness  of  Christian  faith.  At  last  the 
bishop  turned  his  eyes  on  me  —  they  were 
overflowing  with  tears  —  with  a  look  which 
clings  to  me  now,  and  said  only  this,  — 
*  Ah  I  Westcott,  ^  06/3cw,  fuivov  mtrreve. '  The 
words  have  risen  again  and  again  before 
me  in  times  of  anxiety  and  doubt,  charged 
forever  with  a  new  force ;  and  what  would 
I  not  give  if  1  could  convey  to  others  the 
impression  which  they  conveyed  to  me, 
crowning  with  the  grace  of  complete  self- 
surrender  and  childlike  faith  the  character 
which  through  long  years  I  had  learnt  to 
revere,  for  love,  for  power,  for  breadth, 
for  insight,  for  justice,  for  sympathy." 

He  aid  not  live  to  be  old,  but  long 
enough  to  deplore  the  loss  of  friends  aU 
the  more  severely,  because,  considering 
what  he  was  and  what  he  might  have  been, 
he  made  comparatively  so  few.  **  I  am 
suffering,"  he  said,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  "the  Roman's  curse :  *  Si  quis  hos 
cineres  violabit,  ultimus  suorum  moria- 
tur.» " 

I  was  present  the  last  time  he  attended 
his  cathedral.  His  sight  was  fast  failing 
him,  and  as  he  was  coming  down  the  chap- 
ter-house steps,  he  could  not  see  where  to 
place  his  foot.  So  I  went  out  of  my  rank 
in  the  procession  and  offered  him  my  arm ; 
he  took  it  and  we  walked  in  together.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  grasp  or  the  warmth 
of  his  thanks. 

His  last  words  were  characteristic. 
"Occleston  [his  physician]  tells  me  I  am 
in  danger,  but  1  can  trust.  God's  love 
has  been  greater  to  me  than  mine  to  him, 
first  at  Rugby,  then  at  Birmingham,  and 
then  in  the  grand  work  here."  Manchester 
can  never  forget  him.  A  church,  simple 
but  stately,  near  to  where  he  lived,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  his  munificence  to  public  insti- 
tutions he  bequeathed  his  magnificent 
library  to  Owens  College,  now  Victoria 
University.  The  college  was  then  little 
more  than  in  its  infancy,  and  one  can  only 
imagine  the  boundless  influence  which 
such  a  man  as  Prince  Lee  would  have  ex- 
ercised for  its  welfare,  had  his  life  been 
spared  longer  or  the  institution  founded 
earlier. 
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Two  men  could  hardly  be  less  alike 
than  James  Prince  Lee  ana  James  Fraser. 
Both  were  men  of  mark  and  scholars, 
Lee  immeasurably  the  profounder,  but 
the  one  was  nervous  and  sensitive)  arising 
out  of  natural  temperament  and  enfeebled 
health ;  the  other  was  buoyant,  full  of 
animal  spirits,  the  results  of  a  splendid 
constitution  and  active  habits.  Fraser 
was  tall,  erect  in  figure,  shoulders  broad 
and  well  thrown  back,  eye  quick,  step 
firm,  complexion  ruddy,  with  a  look  of 
singular  frankness  and  eeniality.  He 
was,  as  I  heard  a  clerical  athlete  described, 
**a  rejoicing  Christian,  who  would  take  a 
five-barred  gate  as  soon  as  look  at  you." 
You  felt  drawn  to  him  by  his  very  glance. 
And  yet  it  is  certain  that  as  a  college  don 
he  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  influence  over 
Oxford  undergraduates  that  Prince  Lee 
had  over  the  lads  of  Rugby  and  Birming- 
ham. The  people  of  Lancashire  took 
much  more  quickly  to  him  than  his  brother 
fellows  of  Oriel,  perhaps  because  there 
was  nothing  of  the  don  about  him.  Lan- 
cashire men  like  their  parson  to  be  tall 
and  good-looking.  They  admire  a  manly 
presence,  and,  above  all  things,  pluck. 
They  despise  a  cleric  of  the  pale  student 
or  monkish  tvpe.  They  say  that  nothing 
gave  the  Staffordshire  folk  more  respect 
for  Bishop  Selwyn  than  his  thrashing 
three  big  colliers  one  after  another  for  in- 
sulting some  women.  A  pretty  story  is 
told  of  a  little  ballet-girl  who,  on  returning 
late  at  night  from  Drury  Lane,  thought  she 
found  a  protector  in  "a  gentleman  in  a 
tall  hat,"  and  so  she  kept  behind  him  all 
the  way.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  woman 
in  Lancashire  who  would  not  instinctively 
have  felt  a  protector  in  the  tall  gentleman 
with  the  shovel  hat.  Why,  they  knew 
him  as  well  as  the  postman  or  the  police- 
man. They  met  him  —  overtake  him 
they  could  not  —  striding  into  town  at  a 

Cace  that  fairly  took  away  other  people's 
reath,  but  not  his.  Ana  on  he  posted, 
exchanging  kindly  greetings  with  every- 
body. I  have  no  doubt  they  were  duly 
impressed  by  Bishop  Lee  as  he  drove  by 
in  his  carriage,  but  here  was  a  bishop  who 
walked  about  everywhere,  and  positively 
carried  his  own  bag!  They  "hatted 
him,  as  I  can  testify  from  having  followed 
him,  although  Lancashire  is  not  very  ob- 
servant of  etiquette,  and  they  knew  that 
he  ought  to  be  called  "  my  lord,"  but  it 
did  not  take  long  to  show  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  more  to  them,  in  fact  that  he 


was  their  friend.  And  friends  he  made 
of  them,  for  he  found  opportunities,  or 
had  opportunities  found  for  him.  He  had 
gatherings  of  railway  men,  canal  men, 
pit-brow  men,  foundry  men,  brickmakers, 
scavengers,  factory  hands,  all  by  their 
invitation,  and  he  not  only  talked  to  them, 
but  with  them.  And  he  met,  amongst 
others,  with  the  lessees,  managers,  and 
actors  of  the  theatres,  even  with  the  little 
ballet-girls,  and  he  conversed  with  them 
on  the  moral  teaching  of  the  stage  and  the 
need  of  making  it  better,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  raise  their  moral  tone  and  their 
self-respect.  With  Walter  Scott  he  held 
that  there  was  no  one  from  whom  you 
could  not  learn  something.  And  so  he 
got  that  boundless  influence  which  every 
one  felt ;  and  whilst  the  learned  would 
have  gone  to  his  predecessor  on  questions 
of  criticism,  the  unlearned  went  to  Fraser 
on  the  more  practical  difficulties  arising 
from  disputes  between  masters  and  men. 
Many  compliments  were  paid  him,  none 
so  true  as  when  he  was  made  the  arbiter 
in  a  long-standing  strike  among  the  cotton- 
weavers. 

The  Lancashire  folk  are  great  readers 
of  newspapers,  and  in  the  Saturday's  pa- 
pers there  is  nothing  they  look  out  for 
more  keenly  than  the  lists  of  preachers 
and  services  on  the  following  Sundays. 
The  bishop  was  a  godsend  to  the  papers, 
for  not  only  did  they  advertise  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  but  they  duly  reported  all 
he  did.  Here  is  a  pretty  good  list.  "  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  him,  within 
the  space  of  twenty-tour  hours,  speaking 
half-a-dozen  times  in  as  many  different 
places,  and  ranging  apart  from  a  some- 
what scanty  theology  over  a  field  embrac- 
ing such  subjects  as  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness, the  statistics  of  crime,  mischievous 
agitations,  working  hours,  church  collec- 
tions, the  evils  of  ignorance,  young  men*s 
means  of  saving  money,  the  evils  of  the 
licensing  acts,  and  costly  funerals."  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  however,  he  talked 
too  much,  and  on  topics  he  could  not 
possibly  have  studied,  although,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  picked  up  salient  points  at  a 
glance.  But  old-fasnioned  folk  did  not 
care  to  hear  him  preach  about  social  ques- 
tions, and  complained  of  a  lack  of  gospel 
in  his  sermons.  Once  he  was  called,  and 
that  by  a  lady  admirer,  "a  magnificent 
pagan.  But  a  pagan  in  her  sense  he  was 
not,  as  the  following  story  shows. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  preach  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  a  wild 
moorland,  tenanted  by  mill-hands  and  col- 
liers, rough   and    uncouth,  the  pit-brow 
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9^meQ  very  unlike  what  they  were  pic- 
tured ia  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
So,  as  the  bishop  strode  along,  he  came  to 
some  by  roads  and  lost  his  way.  Over- 
taking a  collier  returning  from  the  pit, 
black  and  grimy,  with  his  Davy  lamp  in 
his  hand,  he  accosted  him.  *'  Can  you 
tell  me  the  way  to  Bolton,  my  man?" 
"  Oy,  mester,"  not  looking  up ;  "  Aw'm 
bound  part  o'  th*  way  mysen  (self) ;  and  if 
tha*  dopant  moind  walkine  on  wi'  me,  aw'U 
show  thee  a  shorter  cut.  Then  he  sur- 
veyed the  bishop  from  head  to  foot,  gaiters 
and  shovel  hat,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  (a  sure  sign  of  Lancashire  polite- 
nessX  and  said,  **  Hand  o^er  thy  bae,  mes- 
ter, aw*ll  carry  it  for  thee."  The  bishop 
handed  it  over,  when  this  conversation 
ensued. 

Collier.  I  reckon  fra  yore  cut,  mester, 
yore  summot  high  up  i'  th^ Church.  Whaw 
(who)  may  ye  be,  if  aw  may  makken  sa  bold 
as  ta  ax? 

Bishop  {smiUng).  Why,  yes,  I  am,  as  you 
say,  somewhat  high  up  in  the  Church. 

Collier.  Whaw  may  ta  be?  Whaw  art 
ta,  mon? 

Bishop.  Well,  I'm  the  Bishop. 

Collier.  Well  I  niver  I  Thou  art  Lord 
Bishop,  and  walking  alongside  o*  a  common 
chap  loike  me ! 

Bishop.  And  why  shouldn't  I  ? 

Collier.  Aw  sees  no  reason,  but  aw 
reckon  there  isn't  a  deal  of  Lord  Bishops  as 
would;  but  mebbe  if  thou  art  Lord  Bishop 
thou  canst  tell  me  th'  road  to  heav'n. 

Bishop.  I  hope  I  can. 

Collier.  Aw'm  none  so  sure ;  aw  ra3rther 
misdoubt  thee :  thou  wouldst  not  be  axing  me 
th'  road  to  Bolton  if  thou  know'd  th'  road  to 
heav'n. 

Bishop.  Why,  you  talk  as  if  heaven  were  a 
long  w2Ly  off.  Heaven,  my  friend,  is  within 
you.  You  and  I  are  making  our  heaven  if 
we  are  striving  to  fear  and  serve  and  love 
God,  and  to  hate  what  is  sinful.  Did  you 
never  feel  happier  because  your  conscience 
was  at  peace — because  you  had  spent  a  good 
day? 

Collier.  None  so  oft  as  aw  ought.  But 
thou  must  be  a  very  happy  mon  if  all  aw  hears 
o'  thee  be  true. 

Bishop.  Don't  believe  all  you  hear;  we 
none  of  us  do  what  we  ought. 

So  the  bishop  and  his  companion  walked 
on  together  till  they  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
road,  when  the  collier  handed  back  the 
bag  and  the  two  parted;  but  not  till  he 
had  asked :  "  Where  art  ta  going  to 
preach,  mv  lord  ?  —  aw  reckon  aw  mun  ca' 
thee  my  lord  —  aw  doant  mind  if  aw  go 
and  hear  thee." 

The  bishop  told  him;  so  the  collier 
went  home  and  tidied  himself  up,  and  not 


only  came  to  church  himself  but  he 
brought  a  good  many  of  his  chums  with 
him.  His  lordship  took  the  conversation 
for  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  and  preached 
a  most  telling  one. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  A  young  man  flip- 
pantly put  the  samCi question  to  him,  ask- 
ing him  the  road  to  heaven.  "  Turn  to 
the  right,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "  and  keep 
straight  on."  Cardinal  Cullen's  answer  to 
a  youth  who  expressed  his  doubts  about 
purgatory  was  not  a  bad  one  :  "  You  might 
go  further  and  fare  worse." 

No  one  need  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
after  an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  in  which 
many  lives  were  lost,  first  and  foremost 
with  the  parson  to  help  the  bereaved  rela- 
tives to  identify  the  oodies  was  Fraser. 
It  rather  spoils  this  story  to  be  told  that 
within  the  year  all  the  young  widows  got 
married  again,  but  then  every  Lancashire 
lass  has  her  lad. 

Bui  active  and  energetic  as  Fraser  was, 
I  must  not  let  Mr.  Bryce's  assertion  that 
he  was  Xht  first  of  a  new  school  of  bish- 
ops, and  that  no  bishop  of  our  time  has 
been  so  useful  and  popular,  pass  by. 
Surely  Mr.  Bryce  must  have  heard  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  whose  popularity, 
eloquence,  and  activity  were  all  known 
before  Fraser  was  ordained ;  and  ordained 
he  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Com- 
parisons, say  the  copy-books,  are  odious, 
and  I  will  not  make  any;  but  there  are 
Yorkshiremen  and  Lancashiremen,  to  say 
nothing  of  peers  of  Parliament  and  proc- 
tors of  convocation,  who  can  bear  witness 
to  Wilberforce's  powers  of  fascination  and 
to  the  ovations  he  received  whenever  he 
spoke  in  public. 

But  dull  Fraser  never  could  be,  even  in 
giving  a  charge,  certainly  not  the  liveliest 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  rhetoric. 
Here  is  what  his  archdeacon  (Anson)  says 
of  him:  "When  he  was  in  the  cathedral 
library  before  giving  his  first  charge,  the 
reporters  who  had  seen  his  manuscript 
said  that  it  would  take  from  three  to  four 
hours  in  its  delivery.  I  was  in  despair, 
for  I  knew  I  should  have  to  sit  facing  the 
clergy,  and  how  to  sit  still  and  not  to  fall 
asleep  during  some  part  of  the  time  I 
could  not  conceive.  We  heard  the  clock 
strike  four  times  ;  the  bishop  began  before 
twelve  and  closed  some  time  after  three. 
But  not  only  was  I  able  to  sit  quietly  and 
continue  wide-awake  the  whole  time,  but 
I  could  have  gone  on  listening  for  some 
time  longer."  I  confess  I  cannot  say  the 
same  even  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  celebrated 
charge,  but  then  it  look  five  hours,  and  an 
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addilional  hour  makes  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  powers  of  endurance. 

The  following  eloquent  peroration  to 
his  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbej;,  with 
its  touching  allusion  to  Stanley's  illness 
and  death,  conveys  so  good  an  idea  of 
what  Frascr  could  do,  that  I  need  make 
no  apology  for  inserting  it. 

Timet,  Monday,  July  iSth,  1881. 
At  the  special  Sunday  evening  service  yes- 
terday in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  nive  was 
crowded,  the  preacher  being  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  ser- 
mon the  Bishop  remarked  thai  he  had  come 
there  full  of  hope  that  his  dear,  honored,  long-  j 
tried  ]iersonai  friend,  Dean  of  that  Abbey 
church,  would  have  passed  the  crisis  of  a 
dangerous  disease.  I.ast  night's  bulletins 
raised  those  hopes.  Since  4^30  thai  after- 
noon, he  heard  that  his  atiack,  alwavs  men- 
acing, had  taken  a  most  unfavorable  turn. 
All  things  were  in  God's  hands,  and  perhaps 
even  yel,  In  His  goodness.  He  would  avert 
what  could  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than 
a  calamity  to  the  Church  and  the  nalj 
Arthur  I'cnrhyn  Stanley  let 


servant  brought  !iim  a  fresh  plate  for  jam* 
"  No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  turning  to  th« 
hostess  and  smiling,  "my  mother  taught 
me  to  do  with  one  plate  at  lea  on  Sunday." 
It  was  the  same  love  of  simplicity  tnat 
made  him  for  a  long  time  not  keep  a  car- 
riage.  One  very  wet  day  he  was  walking 
on  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head;  so  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  stopped  his  carri^;e 
and  persuaded  the  bishop  to  get  up. 
"  Why  don't  you  keep  a  carriage  yourself 
my  lord  ?  "  said  the  owner.  "  To  teach 
simplicity  of  life,"  was  the  reply;  "apd 
how  can  I  do  that  if  I  am  ostentatious  and 
myself?"  Yet  he  dearly  loved 
horses.  "  Why  don't  vou  hunt  ?  "  said 
some  one  to  him.  "  Nlanch ester  people 
would  not  understand  it,"  he  replied.  Yet 
1  am  sure  he  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Prince   of  Wales;  "A   parson's   huntine 


depends  on  how  he  does  his  other  duties. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  agreeable  host ; 

he  had  the  delightful  knack  of  putting  you 
P^"  perfectly  at  your  ease,  and  that  charm  rf 
iver   K^od  breeding,  which  Bishop  Wilberfoixe 

possessed  to  perfection,  of  making  you 


(he  gracious  lady  who  swayed  the  scepire  of 
that  nation,  high  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  in- 
fluenced the  thought  of  the  world,  the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  men  oi 
science,  high  in  the  esteem,  not  only  of  mem- 
bers oE  his  own  Church,  but  of  all  Christians 
who  were  untainted  by  bigotry  or  prejudice, 
who  could  admire  a  spotless  and  unblemished 
life,  beneficent  in  its  influence  upon  the  society 
of  this  RTcat  city;  known  lo  and  trusted  by 
the  working  men  of  England,  whose  true 
friend  he  alwa)*s  tried  to  be ;  deep  in  the  very 
heart  of  hearts  of  all  his  friends,  without  one 
personal  enemy;  dear  with  an  inexpresslbli 
dcarness  to  those  of  his  own  home,  his  ki~ 


of  ,  his  peer  for  the  ti 


jeing. 


"1  o 


'.  sat 


villi   him  at  dinner,"  says  a  well-known 
Lancashire  parson,  "and  be  saw  me  look- 
ing at  Sir  E.  Millais's  portrait  of  him 
■   which  he    got  as  a  presentation;  so  he 
said  'What  do  you  think  of  that  picture?" 
'  I  like  it.'    '  Now,  what  do  you  tike  about 
it?'     '  1  like  its  sad  look.'     >  But  I  am  not 
!  a  sad-looking  man;'  and  at  the  moment 
.  I  he  did  look  his  brightest  and  best,     I  ven- 
; .  tured  to  reply,  '  You  never  saw  yourself  at 
a  ennfirmation  j  it  reminds  me  of  you  ihtH* 
He  relapsed  into  thought  for  a  moment  or 
:   two,  and  became  the  striking  likeness  to 
,     ,         ,   ,.      ,         ,  .the  picture;  then  his  face  at  once  lit  up 

dred,   and  his  dependants -every  one   who   ^^j  his  hearty  laugh  returned.     '  But   he 
came  withm  the  reach  of  the  warm  hearl_ and    .^     ..^  mP  «„rh  a  i=h:>hbv  hut.      Nnw    I 


s  given  me  such  a  shabby  hat.     Now,  I 
n  rather  proud  of  my  hats.    But  a  man 
the  Academy,  looking  at  the  picture, 
eardtosav,  "Whoisthe  old  fellow 
ih  the  bad  hat  P " '     The  critic  was  right, 
[however;  there  was  a  pensive  look  ia 
I  most  charming  charac-    Fraser's  face  in  spite  of  its  brightness,  as 
icnsiics  was  nis  great  simplicity  of  life.  |  any  one  can  see  in  the  phototype  which 
He   hated  luxury  and   extravagance,  and  I  formslhefronlispiece  to  Hughes's'Life."* 


kindly  love  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  aakt 
almost  involuntarily,  who  could  replace  h 
if  God  took  him  awayfrom  them?    He  he- 

to  t 

prayer  might  y. 

One  of  Fraser' 


down   A  northern  archdeacon  vi 


d.    Tl 


test. 


positively  groaned  in  spirit 
to  the  dinners  he  was  invited  to  with  (he 

idea  of  doing  him  honor.    And  so,  be-  came 

cause  example  is  better  than  precept,  he  traffic, 
himself  gave  in  return  none  but  the  plain- 1  Durin 

est   of   meals;   ample   and   plentiful,  but  painful,  sprang  up  between  the   cliairtnan 

One  day  a  guest  was  put-  and  the  archdeacon,  who  was  a  vehement 


ih  Bishop  Selwyn  of  Lichfield.    They 
attend  a  meeting  on  the  liquor 

which   Fraser  was  in  the  chair. 
During  the  meeting  a  discussion,  almost 


ting  a  dii 


ting  a  knife  and  fork  into  a  game  pi 
the  host  slopped  him.  "No,  do 
that  till  the  other  is  finished."     One  Sun-    my  friend   how   thi 


teetotaller,  in  which  the  bishop  certainlr 
did  not  come  off  best.     Next  day,  I  asked 


day  when  taking  tea  with  a  clergyman,  the  L  "  Any  allusion  to  the  scene?"    "Nooe 
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whatever;  we  drove  home;  he  sent  the 
servants  to  bed,  made  tea  himself,  and 
talked  till  near  midnight."  "  What  was 
the  conversation  ?  "  "  Conversation  !  why, 
there  was  none ;  he  did  all  the  talking 
himself;  but  so  well  and  so  pleasantly, 
OQ  all  sorts  of  subjects,  that  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn  and  I  only  listened ;  we  had  not  the 
least  desire  to  put  in  a  word.  This  morn- 
ing I  had  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  in  came 
Bishop  Fraser.  *  I  have  to  reach  a  nine 
o'clock  train,  so  you  must  look  after  your 
own  breakfast.  I  just  called  to  wish  you 
good-bye,  and  to  say  that  you  are  to  con- 
sider these  your  rooms  whenever  you 
come  to  Manchester.' " 

The  bishop's  late  and  early  walking 
hours  gave  him  much  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  toiling  classes.  One 
night  he  returned  to  the  Victoria  Station 
b^  the  last  train,  and  found  a  poor  girl 
sitting  on  her  box,  not  knowing  what  to 
do,  as  all  the  cabs  had  left.  The  bish- 
op's man  was  waiting  for  him,  so  between 
the  two  thev  took  the  young  woman's  box, 
and  carriea  it  to  her  destination,  some 
obscure  street  in  Salford.  The  little  story 
was  spread  abroad,  and  long  after  the 
bishop's  name  became  reverenced  in  that 
district  of  the  poor.  It  was  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  impression  he  made  at  his 
consecration,  when,  after  a  long  and  im- 
pressive service,  as  he  was  walking  away 
a  working  man  passed  him,  and  touching 
his  cap  said,  "God  bless  you,  my  lord! 
When  he  reached  home  and  related  the 
incident,  he  confessed  that,  impressed  as 
he  was  with  the  service,  these  simple 
words  touched  him  more  than  all  the  rest. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Fraser 
intended  to  resign  after  a  certain  number 
of  years,  but  naturally  his  late  marriage 
retarded  this.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  had  he  offered  to  do  so,  en- 
treaties to  remain  at  his  post  would  have 
poured  on  him  in  hundreds  and  thousands. 
His  doctor,  a  High  Churchman,  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  preach  only  once  on  the 
Sunday,  and  to  attend  the  cathedral  in 
state  and  give  his  benediction  from  the 
throne.  He  looked  up  laughing,  and  re- 
plied :  **  I  don't  do  half  the  work  you  do. 
I  know  what  you  want.  You  want  to  put 
me  in  a  mitre  and  cope  to  be  stared  at." 
His  longings  had  always  been  to  retire  to 
the  peaceful  seclusion  of  some  quiet  coun- 
try parish,  like  those  in  which  his  earlier 
days  were  passed.  But  it  was  not  to  be ; 
even  his  indomitable  strength  and  energy 
gave  way  before  the  incessant  calls  on  him. 
Give  in  he  would  not,  and  so  he  died  in 
harness.     I  know  nothing  more  touching 


than  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  Bish- 
op's Court.  Places  of  business  were  closed, 
flags  were  mounted  half-mast-high,  bells 
tolled  from  a  hundred  steeples,  corpora- 
tions assembled  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  office,  representatives  of  every  religious 
body,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  to 
the  chief  rabbi,  went  to  see  the  last  of  the 
*' bishop  of  all  denominations,"  as  he  was 
called.  And  as  the  solitary  hearse  stopped 
at  the  cathedral  gate,  where  it  was  met  by 
the  robed  deans  and  canons,  the  sobs  of 
the  vast  assembled  crowd  were  heard 
above  the  sublime  strains  of  the  choir. 
The  dean  had  at  times  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  his  diocesan  on  matters  ecclesias- 
tical in  convocation  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
day  after  Fraser's  death,  at  a  speech  at 
the  distribution  of  school  prizes,  he  drew 
a  picture,  touching  and  eloquent,  of  his 
having  just  come  away  from  the  abode  of 
death,  where  he  beheld  "  those  noble  fea- 
tures in  the  calm  and  repose  of  the  last 
sleep  ; "  and  the  sad  contrast  when  he  had 
but  two  days  before  seen  him  in  the  cathe- 
dral, standing  up  in  his  own  especial  place 
—  there  looking  ill  and  worn,  but  endeav- 
oring with  faltering  voice  to  join  in  the 
psalms  and  hymns. 

Some  days  after  I  was  on  the  top  of  a 
tram  that  was  to  pass  Bishop's  Court.  I 
was  not  quite  sure  of  its  whereabouts,  so  I 
asked  a  working  man  where  it  was.  "  I'll 
shew  thee,"  said  the  man;  ^^ there /^^  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  ^te.  He  could  not 
say  a  word  more  for  his  tears. 

More  recently  still  a  recumbent  effigy  of 
Bishop  Fraser,  placed  in  the  chapel 
erected  by  his  widow,  has  been  unveiled 
by  Sir  W.  Cunliffe  Brooks.  The  likeness 
is  striking,  and  on  the  brass  plate  is  the 
following  inscription  by  Dean  Vaughan : 

To  the  beloved  memory  of 

James  Fraser,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Manchester, 

A  man  of  singular  gifts 

Both  of  nature  and  of  the  Spirit ; 

Brave,  true,  devout,  diligent. 

In  labors  unwearied ; 

Who  won  all  hearts  by  opening  to  them  his  own. 

And  so  administered  this  great  diocese 

As  to  prove  yet  once  more 

That  the  people  know  the  voice 

Of  a  good  shepherd, 

And  will  follow  where  he  leads, 

This  chapel  has  been  erected. 

Even  now  streams  of  men,  women,  and 
children  may  any  day  be  seen  passing 
along  the  south-east  aisle  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  pausing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fraser  chapel  to  take  a  sad  look  at  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  their  beloved  bishop. 
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As  they  stand  there,  eyewitnesses  tell  me, 
they  are  quite  unable  to  restrain  their 
tears,  and  their  sobs  may  be  plainly  heard. 
Some  are  toil-worn  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families,  rough  and  uncouth  in  appearance 
and  manners,  but  their  sympathetic  rever- 
ence strikes  observers  as  being  as  marked 
as  that  of  devout  Catholics  at  the  shrines 
of  saints.  What  chords  he  must  have 
touched ! 

People  whose  wish  is  father  to  the 
thouglit  speak  of  the  waning  influence  of 
the  Church  of  England.  She  does  not 
engage  the  great  intellects  of  the  day. 
She  does  not  keep  abreast  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  a^e.  It  would  be  idle  to 
talk  to  such  objectors  of  a  Whewell,  a 
Thirlwall,  or  a  Wilberforce.  But  here 
were  two  nineteenth -century  bishops, 
bishops  of  a  newly  created  see,  one  with 
a  European  reputation  for  scholarship, 
the  other  of  whom  without  exaggeration 
it  was  said  **that  he  was  the  first  citizen 
of  his  diocese,  more  influential  than  its 
political  leaders  or  territorial  magnates, 
not  by  his  official  dignity,  but  because  the 
active  duties  of  his  post  gave  occasion  for 
the  display  in  a  large  sphere  of  the  civic 
virtues  he  possessed  :  inexhaustible  public 
spirit,  untiring  energy,  perfect  candor  and 
honesty,  quick  and' generous  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  goodness." 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  other  age, 
or  in  what  other  communion,  you  could 
match  two  such  men. 


From  Longman*!  Maji^atine. 
GREY  FUR. 

A    WEEK    IN    THE    LIFE    OF   A    POOR 
GOVERNESS. 

VL 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  sledge  was  at 
the  door,  a  rough  concern  of  unpainted 
boards,  but  able  to  hold  half-a-dozen  peo- 
ple very  comfortably.  Hu^o  handed  in 
Clara,  and  then  got  in  opposite  her.  She 
feigned  a  little  surprise,  for  they  had  not 
exchanged  a  word  since  her  decision. 

"  Oh,  are  you  coming  too,  after  all  ?  I 
thought  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
travel  by  the  diligence." 

**  Of  course  I  am  going  if  you  are,"  he 
said  gravely,  and  it  seemed  to  her  almost 
a  little  severely.  •*  You  did  not  surely 
think  I  was  going  to  let  you  go  througn 
the  forest  alone  with  strangers?" 

He  himself  had  been  a  stranger  to  her 
only  two  days  ago,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 


remember  this,  nor  did  she.  A  great 
many  things  can  happen  in  two  days,  and 
a  journey  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  equal 
to  weeks  or  even  months  of  conventional 
intercourse. 

There  were  two  other  passengers  be- 
sides themselves,  a  small,  highlv  colored 
man  with  a  great  deal  of  fur  aoout  him, 
and  a  lanky,  red-nosed  individual  wearine 
a  shabby  green  overcoat.  The  ill-favored 
Jew  tooK  the  reins,  and  they  drove  away. 

The  snow  had  now  ceased  falling,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  not  any  more  to 
fall,  and  the  sun  was  now  free  to  shine 
out  again,  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
snow-clad  landscape  by  diamond  and  crys- 
tal touches. 

Leaving  the  highroad  soon  after  passing 
the  village,  the  sledge  struck  into  a  side 
track  over  a  desolate  plain  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  large  pine  forest  which 
loomed  black  in  the  distance.  A  roueh 
cart-track  at  other  times,  but  to-day  the 
road  was  smooth  and  even,  as  though  car- 
peted by  the  richest  velvet.  The  air  was 
keen  but  pleasant,  for  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  after  the  confined  trav- 
elling of  the  two  past  days  the  change  was 
welcome. 

Clara  enjoyed  it  as  she  leaned  back  In 
the  sledge,  and  thought  over  the  events  of 
the  last  two  days  She  felt  so  sure  and 
safe  near  this  tall,  grave  man,  who  from 
the  first  moment  had  assumed  such  a  tone 
of  protecting  authority  over  her,  and  she 
was  fain  to  confess  that  it  was  very  sweet 
to  be  cared  for  and  protected  in  this  man- 
ner, she  who  had  never  yet  had  any  one  to 
care  for  and  protect  her.  Her  childish 
assumption  of  independence  had  been  no 
more  than  an  innocent  piece  of  coquetry, 
for  no  delicate-minded  girl  likes  to  surren- 
der to  a  man  after  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance. Now  that  she  had  leisure  to  think 
she  felt  no  doubt  that  her  answer  to  that 
question,  interrupted  just  now  in  the  stage- 
coach, would  be  yes;  but  yet  she  pre- 
ferred that  this  all-important  yes  should 
be  spoken  rather  to-morrow  than  to-day, 
and  was  not  sorry  for  the  presence  of  those 
two  other  passengers,  which  rendered  im- 
possible all  intimate  conversation. 

Hugo  on  his  part  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate so  highly  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  ;  more  especially  the  red-nosed 
man  in  the  green  coat  lie  eyed  suspi- 
ciously, receiving  his  efforts  at  conversa- 
tion with  icy  politeness,  and  failing  even 
to  be  touched  by  his  evident  solicitude  for 
the  comfort  and  warmth  of  his  companion, 
forever  fidgeting  with  the  rugs  and  blan- 
kets, and  inquiring  a  dozen  times  in  the 
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first  half-hour  whether  the  lady  were  quite 
comfortably  seated,  or  if  the  gentleman 
were  not  in  danger  of  freezing. 

Soon  the  forest  was  reached}  and  they 
were  speeding  along  between  rows  of 
sombre  fir-trees,  standing  straight  and 
dose  together  like  soldiers  drawn  up  for 
battle.  Every  branch  was  piled  up  thick 
with  furry  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  twig 
discharged  its  contents  on  their  heads  as 
they  drove  along.  Clara  had  to  shake  her 
fur  cap  repeatedly  to  free  it  from  the 
snowy  burden.  Sometimes  as  she  did  so, 
her  eyes  sought  Hugo*s  gaze  with  a  confi- 
dential expression. 

^  See !  my  head  is  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  diamonds,"  she  said  once,  as 
brushing  against  a  low,  overhanging 
branch  the  clustering  fringe  of  icicles  de- 
tached itself  with  a  crisp  sound  as  of 
broken  glass,  and  came  raining  down 
thickly  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 

Despite  his  ill-humor,  Hugo  Weyprecht 
was  betrayed  into  a  genuine  laugh  as  she 
thus  appealed  to  him  with  irresistible  mer- 
riment. 

"  And  now  your  fortune  is  all  gone,"  he 
said,  bending  forward  and  helping  her  to 
brush  away  the  broken  diamonds  that 
were  clinging  all  over  the  gray  astrachan 
fur. 

Then  Clara  laughed,  delighted  at  feeling 
that  she  had  a  secret  in  common  with  him, 
and  her  laugh  rang  out  so  clear  and  joyous 
through  the  frost v  air,  that  the  little  fur- 
dad  man  laughed  also  without  knowing; 
why,  which  made  Clara  and  Hugo  laugh 
again,  because  they  alone  had  the  clue  to 
aB  this  merriment.  Only  the  red-nosed 
man  did  not  laugh,  perhaps  because  he 
failed  to  perceive  any  point  in  the  joke, 
but  went  on  fidgeting  with  the  blankets  as 
before. 

All  the  undergrowth  of  little  fir-bushes 
was  buried  many  inches  deep  in  snow, 
their  outlines  totally  effaced,  or  only  barely 
indicated  by  a  slight  excrescence  in  the 
ermine  carpet.  Of  a  sudden  the  sledge 
made  a  violent  lurch  out  of  the  track, 
there  was  a  bound,  a  scufHe,  and  then  the 
four  passengers  found  themselves  strug- 
gling in  the  snow.  The  driver  had  appar- 
ently mistaken  the  track,  and  driven  them 
right  over  one  of  the  buried  bushes  which 
had  thus  caused  the  overthrow. 

Hugo's  first  care  was  to  disentangle 
Clara  from  her  position ;  the  next  was  to 
feel  for  his  revolver. 

"  It  is  gone  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  dismay, 
drawing  out  his  hand  from  the  empty 
pocket.  "It  must  have  fallen  out  here. 
It  cannot  be  far  off,"  and  together  with 


the  red-nosed  and  obliging  fellow-passen- 

fer  he  proceeded  to  search  the  premises, 
iut  in  vain.  The  revolver  was  not  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  snow,  not  in  the  sledge, 
nor  in  the  surrounding  bushes. 

"You  villain!"  now  exclaimed  Hugo, 
addressing  the  squinting  coachman.  "  I 
do  believe  this  is  your  doing.  You  upset 
us  on  purpose.    Where  is  my  revolver  ?  " 

"  Wai !  Wai  I "  moaned  the  Hebrew, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  tree  stump  rocking 
his  body  to  and  fro  with  an  agonized 
expression.  "Can  the  noble  gentleman 
suspect  poor  old  Isaac  of  upsetting  the 
sledge  on  purpose,  when  he  has  nearly 
killed  himself  in  wishing  to  serve  the 
noble  pan  *  and  the  beautiful  lady  ?  Wai  I 
Wai  I  May  I  never  scent  garlic  again  if 
my  poor  old  bones  are  not  broken !  and 
all  for  serving  the  noble  gentleman ! " 

Neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could 
extract  anything  further  from  the  man, 
and  no  amount  of  search  produced  the 
missing  revolver.  With  a  moody  brow 
Hugo  at  last  ordered  the  Jew  to  drive  on, 
warning  him  severely  against  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  like  tricks. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  his  suspicions 
had  been  without  foundation,  as  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours  they  drove  on  with- 
out further  interruption.  There  was  no 
more  laughing  and  joking,  but  uncon- 
sciously Hugo  relaxed  his  vigilant  atti- 
tude. In  less  than  two  hours  they  might 
hope  to  reach  the  town. 

The  forest  had  now  become  very  dark, 
for  here  the  stems  were  of  gigantic  size, 
and  the  afternoon  was  alreadv  well  ad- 
vanced. Nothing  was  there  to  be  seen  on 
either  side,  but  the  pine  stems  retreating 
in  endless  vista. 

Hugo  had  turned  his  head  to  gaze  at  the 
blood-red  glory  of  the  winter  sun,  showing 
at  one  point  between  the  trunks,  when 
suddenly  the  sledge  came  again  to  a  stand- 
still, but  without  overturning  this  time. 
The  driver  began  to  descend  from  his 
seat  very  slowly. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Gracious  gentleman,  I  think  the  left 
horse  has  got  a  stone  in  his  hoof." 

"Not  very  likely,  in  this  deep  snow," 
objected  Hugo. 

"  Then  perhaps  it  may  be  a  twig,"  Isaac 
admitted,  •*  but  lame  he  assuredly  is.  May 
my  only  daughter  never  know  happiness 
again  it  there  is  not  something  inside  the 
hoof." 

"  Make  sharp  about  it,  then." 

But  the  Jew  did  not  seem  inclined  to 

*  Gentleman. 
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make  sharp.  He  moved  as  if  cramped  by 
rheumatism  in  ever^  limb,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  late  mishap,  and  then  feebly 
set  to  workf  alternately  scraping  and  ham- 
mering at  the  horse's  hoof,  all  the  while 
loudly  lamenting  that  he  had  ruined  a  good 
horse  as  well  as  breaking  his  own  b^nes 
in  the  service  of  the  gentleman. 

**  If  you  do  not  drive  on  at  once  I  shall 
beat  you  to  a  jelly,**  at  last  roared  Hu?o, 
losing  all  patience ;  so,  trembling  sorely, 
the  Jew  remounted  the  driver's  seat.  He 
took  another  two  minutes,  however,  to  get 
fairly  settled  in  his  place,  and  was  still 
fumbling  with  the  reins  when  the  passen* 
gers  became  aware  that  the  sledge  was 
surrounded  by  half*a-dozen  men,  who  had 
silently  emerged  from  behind  the  giant 
stems. 

**  Wai !  Wai !  "  shrieked  the  Jew,  throw- 
ing down  the  reins.  "  We  shall  be  mur- 
dered and  robbed.    Wai  1  Wai !  " 

"  Drive  on  in  God's  name ! "  roared 
Hugo  with  stentorian  voice,  but  the  luck- 
less coachman,  apparently  paralvzed  by 
terror,  could  do  nothing  but  rock  his  body 
and  moan,  *»  Wai  1  Wai ! " 

**  Give  us  your  money,  good  eentlemen, 
and  we  shall  do  you  no  harm,  said  the 
foremost  of  the  oand,  advancing  to  the 
side  of  the  sledge,  while  two  others  had 
planted  themselves  in  front  of  the  horses, 
and  two  others  were  busying  themselves 
in  cutting  through  the  ropes  by  which 
Clara's  trunk  was  secured  behind  the 
sledge.  "We  are  poor  devils  who  are 
dying  of  hunger  and  have  no  other  way  of 
getting  our  bread." 

Clara,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  had 
now  clutched  hold  of  Hugo's  arm. 

"  I  am  frightened,"  she  murmured  into 
his  ear.  "  Fake  care  of  me  now, — and 
always ! " 

"  I  will,"  he  answered  very  low. 

"Give  me  your  money,"  now  repeated 
the  foremost  robber,  addressing  himself 
more  particularly  to  Hugo,  and  putting  out 
his  hand  as  though  to  assist  him  in  unbut- 
toning his  coat. 

Hugo  had  grown  rather  pale,  but  did  not 
for  a  moment  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
Claras  little  hand  was  still  clasping  his 
arm. 

"  My  fine  fellows,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  robbers  in  fluent  Russian,  "we  are  in 
your  power,  it  seems,  and  resistance  would 
be  foolish.  It  is  your  good  luck  and  our 
bad  luck  which  has  brought  us  here  to-day. 
The  only  one  among  us  who  has  any 
money  is  this  young  lady,  and  she  will 
give  It  to  you,  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  not 
molest  her  further,  and  let  us  drive  on 


quietly.  Permit  me,"  he  said  to  Clara, 
gently  disengaging  his  arm  from  hercliog- 
mg  grasp ;  and  to  her  stupefaction  he  now 
proceeded  to  take  the  fur  cap  off  her  head. 
"  Here  is  the  cap ;  you  will  find  the  money 
sewed  into  the  lining.  You  do  not  believe 
me  ?  "  as  the  robber  shook  his  head  sus- 
piciously. "See  if  I  do  not  speak  the 
truth,"  and  he  ripped  up  a  portion  of  the 
lining  disclosing  the  rainbow-colored  bank- 
notes to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
roubles. 

The  man  now  eagerly  grasped  the  cap, 
and  his  companions  bent  over  him  exam- 
ining the  bootv ;  the  two  men  holding  the 
horses  relaxed  their  grasp  for  a  moment, 
afraid  of  coming  too  short  in  the  pariag4^ 

Hu^o  saw  his  opportunity,  and  quick  as 
lightning  he  had  swung  himself  on  to  the 
driver's  seat,  and  snatched  the  reins  from 
the  moaning  Jew.  One  stroke  of  the  whip 
had  caused  the  horses  to  plunge  violentlyi 
and  then  start  off  at  a  headlong  pace* 
which  soon  left  the  robbers  far  behindg 
quarrelling  loudly  over  the  contents  o/L 
Clara's  fur  cap. 

Not  for  full  ten  minutes  did  Hugo  relax 
his  speed.  He  urged  on  the  beasts  to 
their  utmost  strength,  lashing  them  un* 
mercifully  till  their  sides  were  streaked 
with  bloody  foam. 

The  four  other  occupants  of  the  sledge 
had  been  paralyzed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movement.  The  Jew  did  not  attempt 
either  excuse  or  explanation,  nor  did  he 
try  to  regain  hold  of  the  reins ;  the  red- 
nosed  man  sat  staring  open-mouthed  be- 
fore him,  having  even  forgotten  to  button 
up  his  coat;  and  the  fur-clad  man  was 
shaking  as  though  with  a  fit  of  ague. 

As  to  Clara,  stupefaction  is  far  too  weak 
a  word  to  express  her  sensations.  Utterly 
terrified  as  she  had  been  at  sight  of  the 
bandits,  her  annihilation  had  been  com- 
plete at  Hugo's  unexpected  and  inexpli- 
cable treachery.  To  think  that  a  man, 
who  had  all  but  acknowledged  his  love 
for  her  only  a  few  hours  previously,  should 
thus  coolly  have  sacrificed  her  at  the  first 
danger,  was  incredible.  On  the  part  of 
any  man  to  act  so  towards  a  helpless 
young  girl  would  be  vile,  on  his  part  it 
was  simply  monstrous.  The  mariner  who 
in  calm  weather  feels  his  trusty  ship  go 
down  without  warning,  or  the  man  who 
beholds  a  faithful  dog  suddenly  metamor- 
phosed into  a  roaring  lion,  could  not  be 
more  dumfoundcd  than  w.is  Clara,  as  with 
blanched  face  and  wild  dilated  eyes  she 
gazed  unseeing  before  her.  Her  hair, 
loosened  from  its  hold  as  Plugo  had  re- 
moved the  cap,  had  fallen  in  long,  untidy 
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coils  over  her  shoulders;  the  little  curls 
on  her  forehead  were  lifted  by  the  air  as 
they  flew  throufi;h  the  gloomy  forest. 

At  last  the  furious  driver  relaxed  his 
speed  aad  drew  up  the  panting  horses. 

^  Shame,  shame  ! "  now  ejaculated  the 
tall  and  the  short  stranger  as  with  one 
breath,  while  the  latter  added,  — 

"  So  to  betray  a  young  lady,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  and  after  she  had  concealed 
her  money  so  cleverly  that  no  robber  on 
earth  could  ever  have  found  it  I " 

Hugo  Weyprecht  was  apparently  a  very 
hardened  ruffian  indeed,  for  he  betrayed 
absolutely  no  sign  of  remorse  or  emoar- 
rassment ;  rather  his  face  assumed  a  shade 
of  extra  hauteur  as  be  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  — 

**  Every  one  must  shift  for  himself  in 
such  cases,  and  charity  begins  at  home. 
I  have  done  nothing  illegal;  if  the  rob- 
bers had  not  got  money  they  might  have 
used  violence.  Then,  turning  to  the  Jew 
beside  him,  he  added,  '*Get  down  ;  I  can 
dispense  with  your  further  services,  and 
shall  drive  myself." 

The  Jew  after  a  feeble  resistance  obeyed, 
but  not  without  much  plaintive  wailing. 
And  how  should  poor  old  Isaac  find  his 
way  home  with  his  broken  bones  at  this 
hour  of  day?  And  who  would  ever  re- 
store to  him  his  precious  sledge  and  his 
valuable  horses,  which  were  all  he  had  to 
live  upon  ? 

•*  The  sledge  and  horses  will  be  depos- 
ited with  the  town  authorities,"  explained 
Hugo,  **  where  you  can  fetch  them  to-mor- 
row. As  to  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  tall,  red-nosed  stranger,  **be 
likewise  good  enough  to  relieve  us  of  your 
company." 

**  May  I  ask  by  what  right  ?  "  said  the 
man,  beginning  to  bluster.  **  1  have  paid 
my  place  in  the  sledge  as  well  as  you." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Hugo  unmoved,  "  you 
may  remain  if  you  are  prepared  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  police  office  the  moment 
we  reach  K ." 

The  man  looked  crestfallen,  and  mut- 
tering imprecations  he  began  to  get  out. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Hugo  grimly.  His 
eye  now  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  fur- 
clad  man,  with  an  expression  of  doubt. 

"Perhaps  the  noble  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  as  well  ?  "  he  said 
with  a  sneer.  "It  would  be  pleasanter  to 
drive  all  alone  with  the  beautiful  young 
lady  whom  you  have  just  robbed,  would  it 
not?  Sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  and  I 
am  not  to  be  scared  away  by  the  threat  of 
the  police  office.  Why  should  I  be  ?  My 
passf>ort  is  all  in  order ;  here  it  is  at  your 


service.  Gregor  DimitrofiF,  commis  voya- 
^eur,  travelling  to  K— ,  with  specimens 
of  plated  watch-chains." 


"You  can  remain,"  said  Hugo  with  a 
frown  ;  then  turning  to  Clara,  in  the  same 
commanding  tone  of  voice,  "  Take  this 
handkerchief  and  tie  it  about  your  head. 
You  will  catch  cold  with  your  head  uncov- 
ered." 

Mechanically  she  obeyed  him,  far  too 
much  terrified  to  resist  this  terrible  man, 
who  somehow  compelled  obedience  by  the 
mere  sound  of  his  voice. 

In  a  minute  the  sledge,  lightened  of  two 
occupants,  was  speeding  on  again,  and 
only  when  emerging  from  the  forest  shades 
on  to  an  open  space,  with  the  lights  of  the 
town  shining  before  him,  did  Hugo  some- 
what slacken  the  pace. 

Not  a  word  more  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  three  inmates  of  the  sledge 
when  they  drew  up  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
large  hotel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

Hugo  now  sprang  from  the  box  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  and  eagerly  held 
out  his  hand  to  assist  Clara  in  getting 
out,  but  affecting  not  to  see  his  move- 
ment, she  stepped  out  at  the  opposite  side 
and  hurried  past  him  without  vouchsafiug 
one  glance. 

Her  limbs  were  cramped  from  the  long 
sitting  posture,  so  that  was  perhaps  the 
reason  why  she  twice  stumbled  on  enter- 
ing the  broad  lighted  corridor.  Clara 
frowned  a  little  and  shook  her  head  as 
though  impatient  of  her  own  weakness. 
She  would  walk  quite  straight  and  quietly 
till  she  reached  a  room,  she  told  herself, 
and  then  she  would  sit  down  for  a  litde. 
Her  head  was  whirling  so  strangely,  and 
large  fiery  globes  seemed  to  be  dancing 
before  her  eyes ;  but  he  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  guess  how  her  knees  were  shak- 
ing, and  she  tightly  closed  her  mouth  to 
prevent  her  teeth  from  clattering  against 
each  other.  Oh  yes  !  she  could  walk  up- 
stairs, she  answered  to  an  obsequious 
waiter  who  approached  her  with  a  ques- 
tion. No  help,  thank  you;  she  felt  quite 
strong,  and  then  Clara  clutched  at  the 
banister  and  fell  senseless  in  a  fainting-fit. 

VII. 

When  Clara  recovered  consciousness 
she  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  strange  room, 
and  a  good-natured  chambermaid  was 
standing  over  her. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  young  lady, 
that  you  are  coming  to  again,"  she  said  in 
German.  Then,  as  Clara  sat  up  in  bed 
wildly,  and  clutched  her  hand  with  a  scared 
expression,  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  you  are 
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uite  safe.  This  is  the  hotel,  and  I  am 
the  chambermaid.  I  was  once  in  service 
with  a  German  lady." 

"  Are  there  no  robbers  ? "  repeated 
Clara. 

"  None,  none,  my  dear ;  the  gentleman 
told  me  what  a  fright  you  have  had.  No 
wonder  it  has  upset  you.  And  the  poor 
eentleman,  your  brother,  I  am  thinking, 
has  been  in  such  a  dreadful  way  ever  since. 
I  promised  to  let  him  know  as  soon  as  you 
opened  your  eyes."  And  she  rose  to  so 
to  the  door,  but  again  Clara  clutched  hold 
of  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  positive 
terror. 

"  No,  no !  not  that,"  she  gasped.  "  He 
must  not  come,  promise  me  that  he  shall 
not  come!  I  can  never  see  him  again, 
never,  never !     It  would  kill  me." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  chamber- 
maid, who  felt  rather  puzzled,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  pretty  young  lady  must 
be  ju^  a  little  on  her  head  with  fatigue 
and  terror.  "Just  as  you  please  ;  no  one 
shall  come  in  here  tonight,  and  to-morrow 
when  you  have  slept  you  will  be  all  right 
again. 

**  What  o'clock  is  it?"  asked  Clara. 

**  Nearly  ten  o'clock."  '"^ 

"  And  how  long  have  I  been  here  ?  " 

•*  More  than  two  hours.  You  fell  down 
fainting  on  the  staircase  and  the  gentle- 
man lifted  you  up  and  carried  you  in 
here." 

**  He  carried  me  ?  "  said  Clara,  turning 
scarlet.  "  How  could  he  ?  Why  did  you 
let  him  ?  But  he  must  not  come,  he  must 
not  come ! "  she  repeated,  with  a  return 
of  her  former  excitement 

By  degrees  Clara  suffered  herself  to  be 
pacified  and  persuaded  into  swallowing  a 
little  food,  after  which  she  relapsed  into  a 
deep  dreamless  slumber,  from  which  she 
only  wakened  late  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Her  first  inquiry  was  about  Hueo,  and 
she  was  much  relieved  to  hear  that  ne  had 
gone  out  very  early  and  would  not  be  back 
until  after  midday.  He  must  not  find  her 
here  when  he  returned;  she  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  have  no  clue  by 
which  to  find  her  again;  so,  taking  her 
two  little  gold  earrings  out  of  her  ears, 
the  only  thing  of  value  she  had  remaining, 
Clara  left  them  on  the  table  with  a  pencil 
note  to  say  that  she  gave  them  to  cover 
the  expense  of  her  food  and  bed.  Then, 
at  a  moment  when  she  found  herself  un- 
observed, she  slipped  down  the  staircase 
and  out  into  the  street. 

She  had  while  dressing  rapidly  reviewed 
her  position,  and  resolved  to  seek  an  en- 


gagement as  governess  or  companion  in 
this  place.  She  must  do  something  to 
keep  herself  from  starving,  for  here  she 
was  actually  without  a  farthing  in  the 
wide  world,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
her  own  country,  without  a  friend  in  this 
large,  strange  city. 

The  town  itselt  was  not  of  colossal  size, 
though  it  appeared  so  to  her  eyes.  Prep- 
arations for  one  of  those  large  annual 
fairs,  which  transform  some  Russian  and 
Polish  provincial  towns  into  the  semblance 
of  a  bustling  capital  during  the  week  or 
fortnight  of  its  duration,  were  filling  the 

streets   of   K with  strangers  of   all 

ranks  and  descriptions,  and  lending  a  fic- 
titious animation  to  the  usually  quiet 
place  ;  consequently  Clara's  exit  from  the 
hotel  passed  unnoticed,  and  she  was 
quickly  swallowed  up  in  the  stream  of  life 
around. 

In  broken  Russian  she  contrived  to  ask 
her  way  to  two  different  offices  where  a 
register  was  kept  of  servants'  situations, 
but  in  the  first  of  these  she  had  been 
desired  to  come  back  in  a  fortnight,  and 
in  the  second  one,  requested  to  deposit  a 
fee  for  inscribing  her  name  on  the  list 
of  governesses  or  companions  seekin^^ 
places. 

Most  people  regarded  her  with  suspi- 
cion, as  the  peculiar  sight  of  a  younj^  lady 
elegantly  attired  in  fur-triromcd  jacket, 
but  wearing  no  hat,  attracted  attentiooL 
Many  turned  round  in  the  street  to  look 
at  her,  and  more  than  once  tried  to  accost 
her  with  insolent  freedom. 

As  Clara  walked  along  she  now  and  then 
glanced  nervously  over  her  shoulder  to 
make  sure  that  the  dreaded  figure  of  her 
faithless  lover  was  nowhere  in  sight,  but 
these  fears  were  groundless,  for  strange 
faces  only  met  her  on  every  side.  After 
wandering  about  in  a  fruitless  fasbioQ  for 
several  hours  she  was  utterly  worn  out 
and  disheartened,  not  having  even  found  a 
place  where  she  could  sit  down  to  rest. 

She  peeped  in  through  the  plate-glass 
window  of  a  large  draper  s  shop  filled  with 
bustling  customers  and  obsequious  8hoi>- 
men.  One  of  the  latter  looked  at  her  with 
a  familiar  leer  which  sent  the  blood  to 
her  cheeks,  and  caused  her  to  move 
quickly  on. 

The  next  house  was  a  handsome  pala- 
tial residence,  in  front  of  which  stood  a 
swelling  porter  in  splendid  green  and  gold 
livery,  leaning  on  his  staff  of  office.  Clara 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  her  lips 
formed  a  trembling  question  as  to  whether 
she  might  not  come  m  and  sit  down  for  a 
little. 
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The  great  man  had  apparently  not  un- 
derstood, for  after  favoring  her  with  a 
yery  supercilious  stare  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  monosyllabic  question,  — 

"  What  ?  " 

The  youn^  girl  repeated  her  words  more 
audibly,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing 
the  magnificent  individual  to  regard  her  a 
little  more  closely,  before  unclosing  his 
lips  to  a  second  equally  laconic  ques- 
tion,— 

*'  Why  ?  " 

•*  Because  I  am  tired,"  would  have  been 
the  natural  answer,  but  the  porter's  face 
looked  so  very  far  from  encouraging  that 
Qara  attempted  no  reply,  but  with  a  sigh 
of  disappointment  turned  away. 

Was  there  really  no  place  in  this  large 
roomy  town  where  a  weary  girl  could  rest  ? 
Not  a  chair,  not  a  bench*  where  she  had 
the  right  to  sit  down  for  ten  minutes? 
Yes,  surely  in  every  town,  in  every  coun- 
try there  is  one  house  ever  open  to  the 
homeless  and  the  wanderer — the  house 
of  Him  who  has  said,  **  Come  unto  me  all 
jre  who  are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest;  "and  Clara,  having  espied  the  By- 
zantine portico  of  a  Russian  Greek  church 
in  a  side  street,  bent  her  steps  thither  with 
a  feeling  of  something  like  relief. 

The  church  door,  as  usual  in  those  parts, 
was  the  rendezvous  for  a  gregarious  as- 
semblage of  beggars,  who,  grouped  upon 
the  steps  in  attitudes  more  or  less  pictur- 
esque, endeavored  to  show  off  their  sev- 
eral infirmities  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. 

Oara  turned  away  shuddering  from  the 

S«n  sores  on  a  boy's  arm,  only  to  meet 
e  bloodshot  and  horribly  inflamed  orbs 
of  a  white-bearded  man  fixed  imploringly 
upon  her. 

**  A  kopek,  my  pretty  lady,  only  a  kopek, 
for  the  love  of  God  ;  i  am  dying  of  hun- 
ger," now  moaned  a  whining  voice  in  her 
ear,  and  turning  she  perceived  the  ghastly 
and  emaciated  face  of  a  girl  scarcely  older 
than  herself,  evidently  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption. 

All  at  once  Clara  seemed  to  understand 
that  there  were  more  wretched  people  than 
herself  in  the  world,  deeper  depths  of 
povertv  than  what  she  had  ever  dreamt 
o^  ancl  instinctively  she  put  her  hand  in 
her  pocket. 

Half-a-dozen  pairs  of  arms  were  held  out 
towards  her,  and  half-a-dozen  faces  turned 
expectantly  in  her  direction,  but  the  hand 
came  out  of  the  pocket  empty. 

"  I  have  nothing,"  she  exclaimed,  re- 
membering with  a  shock  her  own  state  of 
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destitution,  and  realizing  that  she  was 
quite  unable  to  confer  anything  on  these 
poor  wretches. 

"Nothing,"  she  repeated  sadly,  "at 
least  nothing  but  this,"  and  dropping  her 
grey  fur  muff  into  the  hand  of  the  pale 
young  girl,  Clara  entered  the  church. 

The  interior  of  this  place  of  worship 
was  like  all  Greek  churches,  by  means  of 
pillars  and  arches  divided  off  into  the  dif- 
ferent sections  respectively  reserved  for 
the  priest,  the  male  and  tne  female  por- 
tion of  the  congregation.  It  was  in  this 
latter  outside  division  that  Clara  took  her 
place,  sinking  down  exhaustedly  on  to  the 
first  bench  which  came  in  her  way. 

The  narrow  grated  windows  let  in  but  a 
dim  and  mysterious  twilight,  so  that  com- 
ing from  the  open  daylight  Clara  was  at 
first  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  objects 
around ;  but  by  degrees,  her  eyes  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  darkness,  numer- 
ous forms  and  figures  seemed  to  start  up 
out  of  the  obscurity  around.  Grinning, 
threatening  devils  were  lurking  in  every 
corner,  and  quaint  Byzantine  saints,  with 
pale  golden  aureole  and  shadowy  palm- 
branches,  smiled  serenely  upon  her  from 
out  each  vaulted  niche. 

At  another  time  Clara  might  have  cared 
to  walk  round  the  building  and  examine 
the  curious  fresco  paintings,  by  means  of 
which  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  endeav- 
ors to  make  intelligible  to  illiterate  hu- 
manity the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  Just  now,  however,  she  was 
too  weary,  too  foot  and  heart  sore  to  have 
other  thought  but  one  of  thankfulness  for 
the  sense  of  reprieval  and  peace  which 
began  to  steal  in  upon  her.  By-and-by 
she  would  have  to  go  out  again  into  the 
noisy,  bustling  street,  but  not  until  she 
had  rested  and  gathered  strength  to  battle 
anew  with  the  world,  and  meanwhile  she 
was  here  quite  safe  and  secure. 

The  church  was  deserted,  for  the  hour 
of  service  was  past,  and  only  a  faint  odor 
of  incense  hung  about  the  atmosphere. 

Clara  leaned  back  luxuriously  against 
the  hard  wooden  bench,  and  thought  she 
had  never  been  seated  so  softly  in  her 
life.  With  lazy  enjoyment  her  eye  rested 
on  a  picture  on  the  piece  of  wall  just  op- 
posite to  her.  It  represented' a  pale-faced, 
long-limbed  saint,  holding  a  fat  woolly 
lamb  in  his  arms;  and  as  she  sat  here, 
plunged  in  a  sort  of  day-dream,.this  image 
got  somehow  entwined  with  her  thoughts. 

She  had  a  great  deal  to  think. over,  for 
this  was  the  first  quiet  moment  she  had 
enjoyed  since  starting  on  her  JQucney^  and 
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so  much  had  happened  within  the  last 
week  that  no  wonder  she  felt  a  little  dazed, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  The  death  of  her 
little  pupil,  her  sudden  dismissal  from 
Count  Froloff's  family,  the  meeting  with 
Hugo  Weyprecht,  and  the  rapid  growth 
-of  their  intimacy  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  unexpected  treachery  —  all  these  she 
thought  over  in  turn,  dwelling  principally 
on  the  last  most  painful  point.  How  could 
she  have  been  so  deceived  in  him  ?  and 
yet  how  impossible  not  to  be  deceived! 
He  had  looked  so  uprieht,  so  honest,  so 
trustworthy.  How  could  falsehood  look 
so  like  truth?  treachery  so  like  honesty? 
She  had  trusted  him  so  implicidy,  and 
why  ?  as  she  now  asked  herself.  For  no 
logical  reason  at  all,  she  recognized,  merely 
because  he  had  a  pair  of  steady-looking 
brown  eyes,  and  a  grave,  thoughtful  smile. 
After  all  she  knew  nothine  of  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  been  ready  to  surrender 
her  heart;  and  passing  over  in  review 
every  word  of  his,  she  wondered  that  it 
had  never  struck  her  before  how  very 
reticent  he  had  been  about  himself  and 
his  business.  She  had  talked  and  he  had 
listened,  but  had  given  litde  or  no  infor- 
mation about  himself  beyond  mentioning 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Hamburg  and  had 
been  living  some  years  in  Russia;  but 
where,  or  in  what  capacity,  he  had  failed 
to  say.  They  had  discussed  Schiller  and 
Goetlie,  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Canova 
and  Thorwaldsen  together,  and  on  each 
of  these  subjects  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  well-informed  and  intelligent,  but  she 
had  been  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  particular  branch  of  science,  trade, 
or  art,  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  She 
saw  it  all  now  clearly,  and  only  marvelled 
how  she  could  have  oeen  so  blind  before. 
Was  not  this  abnormal  reticence  about 
himself  proof  positive  of  his  guilty  inten- 
tions? In  her  tardy  clearsightedness  it 
seemed  to  Clara  that  no  explanation  was 
too  monstrous  of  the  part  Hugo  Wey- 

Erecht  had  played  towards  her;  perhaps 
e  himself  was  in  league  with  the  brigancfs. 
and  had  all  along  intended  to  rob  her  of 
her  earnings!  That  he  had  admired  her 
was  evident,  but  he  had  no  doubt  merely 
sought  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  a  tire- 
some journey  by  a  passing  flirtation,  and 
had  thrown  her  over  without  compunction 
at  the  first  necessity. 

Some  women  might  have  thought  of 
applying  to  justice,  and  endeavoring  to 
recover  the  lost  property  by  bringing  an 
action  against  the  man  who  had  caused 
the  loss,  but  such  a  course  did  not  even 
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occur  to  Clara.  Her  only  wish  was  never 
to  meet  him  again,  and,  if  possible,  forget 
him. 

As  soon  as  she  had  rested  sufficiently 
she  would  resume  her  task  of  service- 
seeking.  She  must  And  some  engage* 
ment  before  nightfall  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  beg  her  bread  in  the  street  But  she 
was  not  yet  rested  enough  by  any  means, 
and  must  sit  here  a  little  longer.  She  felt 
so  comfortable,  so  safe  in  this  secluded 
sanctuary,  with  its  incense-scented  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  pale-faced  saint  with  the 
great  calm  eyes  keeping  watch  over  hen 
By-and-by  her  weary  eyes  began  to  close* 
and  Clara  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  comer 
of  the  church  bench. 

VIII. 

Clara  had  slept  for  more  than  an  hoar, 
and  the  short  winter  day  began  to  close  in 
around  her.  Out  there  in  the  street  it  was 
still  light,  but  it  was  very  dark  within  the 
church,  and  the  figures  on  the  wall  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  Still  she  slept 
on,  and  was  dreaming  of  the  dreary  pine 
forest  when  a  voice  struck  in  upon  her 
ear. 

"  Clara,  Clara ! "  it  said. 

With  an  e6Eort  she  raised  her  heavy  lids 
still  drunk  with  sleep;  then,  vaguely  re- 
membering  where  she  was,  closed  them 
again.  This  was  the  church,  she  recol- 
lected, and  that  was  the  picture  opposite. 

"  Clara ! "  repeated  the  voice,  louder 
this  time. 

She  opened  her  eyes  again,  not  yet  real- 
izing who  was  speaking  to  her.  There 
stood  the  saint  in  front  of  her  with  the 
woolly  lamb  in  his  arms,  but  his  eyes 
looked  deeper  and  fiercer  now,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  his  niche 
and  to  be  coming  quite  close  up  to  her. 

'*  Clara  ! "  it  said  a  third  time,  and  then 
she  started  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  dis- 
may, fully  awakened  at  last. 

No  Byzantine  saint  this,  pale  and  shad- 
owy, that  stood  before  her ;  but  a  man  d 
flesh  and  blood,  with  deep,  impassioned 
eyes,  holding  a  grey  fur  muff  in  his  hand. 

"  Have  you  come  here  to  persecute 
me  ?  "  she  cried  wildly.  "  Could  you  not 
have  left  me  here  in  peace?" 

"  Clara ! "  said  Hugo,  takine  hold  of  her 
hand,  "  I  do  not  understand  you.  You 
must  hear  me,  you  must  let  me  explain.** 

"Never,"  she  replied,  shuddering. 
"There  is  nothing  to  explain.  If  you 
have  any  pity  go  away,  and  never  let  me 
see  you  again. 

"  I  shall  go,"  said  Hugo,  turning  rather 
pale  and  dropping  her  hand,  '*  but  not  tUl 
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I  h>ve  spoken 

"What  do  you  want?  Why  have  you 
come  in  here  ?  "  she  said  faintly. 

"  First  of  all,  in  order  to  give  you  back 
your  muff,"  he  said,  laying  it  down  on  the 
bench   beside   her.     "Your  cap,  unfortu- ,  Weyprechl  Ihi 
nately,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resiore. 
Secondly,  to  pay  my  debt." 

He  drew  out  a  large  pocket-book  filled 
with  Russian  bank-notes.  "  Seven  hun- 
dred roubles,  was  it  not,  of  which  you 
were  robbed  f    Here  they  are." 

Clara  now  looked  at  him  almost  as  stu- 
pidly as  she  had  looked  at  the  rooment  of 
the  robbery. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  stammered. 
"  Then  why  did  you  —  why  f  " 

"  Why  did  I  betray  you  to  the  robbers? 
Why  did  I  suffer  your  savings  thus  ruth- 
lessly to  be  seized  upon  ?  That  was  quite 
simple.  I  merely  sacrificed  a  small  sum 
to  save  a  large  one,  and  used  ya 
as  a  decoy  in  order  to  detract 
from  myself.     I  had  been  entrusted 


threshold  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
clamorous  begging  of  the  mendicants  as- 
sembled in  the  portico,  and  as  over-great 
happiness  ever  makes  ihe  heart  softly  dis- 
posed towards  alt  fellow-creatures,  it  was 


free  and  lavish  hand  that  Huj 
ichl  threw  his  larj 
crowd.     Then,  taking  CI 


s  amongst 


T 


Ihey  passed  out  together  into  the 
;t,  followed  by  the  blessings  of 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind. 

£.  Gerard. 


tT  is  so  many  years  since  I  addressed 
audience  from  this  place,  that,  though 
ce  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Exeter, 

money    j   gpeg];   to  you  now   almost  a   stranger. 

teniion  -j-jj^j  j^^j  ^^^^  j  jtgg^  [,g^g  j  ^^^  perhaps 
(he    oldest,    and   certainly   not  the   least 


eight  hundred  thousand  roubles  from  the  !  ji  ^^  i^^^f  admiring  friend  of  yoa, 
head  of  my  firm  for  carrying  through  p/esident,  Sir  Stafford  Northcole  ;  tiday 
an  important  negotiation.  Had  I  been  j  f  ^^,.  i,j  jg^.^^  No  man  could  slana 
searched  the  sura  must  inevitably  have  |  ^ere  after  what  has  passed  without  grave 
been  found  upon  me  and  Jost,  and  my  fu-  thoughts  of  the  pathos  of  life  and  theTrony 
'  of  hope  ;  but  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  the 
reflections  of  mortality,"  the  inevila- 


and  what  shadows  v 
■ady  been  delivered  b 
great  assembly ;  and  ] 


toogreat,andawordmighthave  betrayed    ble  bit  of  Burke 

me.    Besides,  I  had  fancied  —  I  hoped  — 

that  you   understood  me  well  enough  to 

have  trusted  me.     Is  it  possible  that  you 

should  have  judged  me  wrong,  and  that  it .  tiifm.' 

was  from  me  you  tried  to  hide  yourself  ? " 

Clara  covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

"Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been!  1  see 
it  all  now,"  she  stammered.  Then,  raising 
her  head, "  But  how  did  you  find  me  here  ? 
I  thought  that  In  here  1  should  be  quite 
safe  from  detection." 

"  You  could  not  hide  from  me,  my  dar- 
liDg.  My  eyes  would  have  found  you  out 
wherever  you  were  ;  butit  was  this  olessed 
little  grey  fur  muff  which  led  me  to  your 
hiding-place.  For  over  two  hours  I  had 
been  running  about  the  streets  looking  for 
you,  when  in  passing  this  church  door  I 
espied  your  muff  in  the  hand  of  a  beggar 
girl.  Blessed,  blessed,  blessed  little 
muSl"  exclaimed  Hugo,  snatching 
again  and  pressing  his  lips  upon  it 
passionate    rapture.    "  And  "" 

now,  am  1  to  go  away?" 


»111    E 


repeat 


Yet  it  will  not  be,  I  hope,  unfitting  that 
I,  his  friend,  and  who,  if  I  may  quote  a 

Ehrase  of  my  own.  now  occupy  the  place 
e  once  filled,  should  try  to  interest  you 
by  some  few  words  about  the  man  whom 
'   '        ■    :ting  as  yoar   presi- 


dent, and  who  (lei 
by   accepting  yoi 

him,  and  address  you  for  the  first  tim,.  an 
your  president.  1  will  try  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  president  you  have  lost. 

When  we  know  any  one  very  well  we 

are   scarcely  ever  satisfied   with   the   ac- 

count  or  the   estimate   of  him   given  by 

another  ;  and  perhaps  part  of  the  charm 

'■^"^  I  of    consummate     biographies,     such     as 

."P    Souihey's  "Life  of  Nelson  "  or  Stanley's 

""    "  Life   of   Arnold,"  arises  from   the   fact 

Clara,    |j,g(  ^^  ^j^  jj^,  (jnoi^^  except  through  the 

artist's  work,  the  subject  of  his  labor.     I 

,,,,,,,  ,      can  believe  that  those  who  knew  Lord 

Half  an  hour  later  the  young  couple    kelson  well   might  have    something    to 


came  out  of  the  church  where  they  had 
plighted  their  troth  under  the  eyes  of  that 
quaint  Byzantine  saint.    Pausing  at  the  1  cisir. 


-r  LilcnirSo- 
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say  of  Southey*s  imperfections.  I  did 
know  Dr.  Arnold,  though  but  slightly ;  and 
Stanley *s  life,  though  no  one  can  recog- 
nize its  remarkable  ability  more  cordially 
than  I,  will  not,  I  think,  quite  justly  and 
completely  convey  to  posterity  the  great 
man  I  remember.  Each  small  contribu- 
tion from  this  side  and  from  that,  a  speech, 
an  essay,  an  address,  a  letter,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  conversation,  each,  if  a  sincere 
utterance  and  intended  to  tell  the  truth,  is 
valuable  to  a  biographer  or  historian  as  a 
stone  or  a  brick  to  be  used  in  some  part, 

Erominent  or  obscure,  of  the  edifice  he  is 
uilding.  Some  such  humble  contribution 
it  may  be  possible  to  make  to  the  story  of 
the  life  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  which  is 
certain  to  be  written. 

I  knew  him  from  a  child,  but  my  first 
intimate  association  with  him  was  at 
school  at  Eton.  And  it  is  remarkable,  on 
looking  back  to  those  days,  how  much  he 
remained  the  same  in  his  main  character- 
istics, moral  and  intellectual,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end.  After  a 
few,  a  very  few,  light-hearted  transgres- 
sions of  discipline  ^or  they  were  nothing 
more,  and  corrected,  as  Dr.  Keate  cor- 
rected everything,  by  the  rod)  he  settled 
down  to  a  course  of  steady  but  not  ex- 
cessive or  unhealthy  industry.  In  those 
days,  I  speak  of  the  decade  between  1830 
and  1840,  the  curriculum  of  Eton  was  un- 
doubtedly narrow  and  defective.  But  at 
least,  what  was  taught  was  well  worth 
teaching,  and  was  taught  excellently  and 
thoroughly.  The  more  perfect  idea  of  a 
great  educational  seminary  had  not  then 
taken  shape.  The  masters  taught  us  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  did  not  teach  us  pulling 
and  cricket.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  recently  founded  and  endowed  a 
scholarship  tor  the  best  scholar  the  school 
could  annually  produce ;  and  the  masters 
had  not  founded  prizes  for  running  and 
leaping  and  walkine,  and  other  natural 
or  unnatural  athletics.  The  Newcastle 
scholar,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the 
present  generation,  was  as  much  thought 
of  in  the  school,  as  the  captain  of  the 
boats  or  the  captain  of  the  eleven.  The 
answer  of  a  distinguished  Devonshire 
nobleman  to  a  public  commission,  that  it 
would  not  be  ap;ainst  a  boy  at  Eton  to  be 
a  Newcastle  scholar  if  he  was  also  a  fair 
proficient  in  some  athletic  pursuit,  could 
not  then  have  been  given  with  truth,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  when  the  noble  earl  gave  it. 
It  seemed  in  those  days  to  be  the  idea 
that  the  river  and  the  playing-fields  pre- 
sented suflicient  attractions  of  themselves ; 
and  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  author- 


ities to  urge  on  the  boys  to  games  and 
amusements  of  which  they  were  tolerably 
certain,  without  such  encouragement,  to 
be  quite  fond  enough.  Yet  they  pulled^ 
they  played  cricket,  they  playea  hockey 
ancl  fives  and  football,  not  perhaps  wito 
the  fierce  enthusiasm  and  profound  sci- 
ence of  the  present  time,  yet  well  enoaeh 
to  do  themselves  a  great  deal  of  eood  m 
the  way  of  manly  sel^reliance  and  nealthy 
exercise.  They  could  put  a  boat  throuen 
the  water  at  a  good  pace  against  a  swift 
stream ;  they  could  knock  balls  about  in 
what  seemed  good  style ;  they  could  beat 
Westminster  (1  spealc  as  an  Eton  man); 
they  could  hold  their  own  against  Win- 
chester and  Harrow. 

Into  this  Eton  of  1830  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  entered  as  a  boy,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  both  as  a  scholar  and 
as  an  adept  in  the  games  which  scholars 
then  pursued.  He  was  a  good  oar,  a  good 
hockey-player,  and  a  remarkably  fast  run- 
ner. In  some  other  games  his  short 
sight  stood  in  his  way.  Then,  as  always, 
he  was  conspicuous  for  the  singular  facil- 
ity with  which  everything  he  did  was  done. 
A  sound  scholar,  with  a  graceful  and 
accurate  command  of  such  Greek  and 
Latin  as  Eton  boys  were  familiar  with,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  taking  trouble  or  ex- 
pending labor.  Everything  was  done  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  seemed 
always  to  have  leisure  for  games,  for 
walks,  for  talks,  for  all  those  things  which 
make  life  pleasant  without  makine  it  use- 
less. He  had  time  for  everything,  and 
everything  was  well  done.  This  reputa- 
tion followed  him  to  Oxford,  where,  with 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  for  his  fellow- 
scholar,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  Balliol, 
a  prize  as  eagerly  coveted  in  those  days 
as  in  these,  and  subjecting  the  scholar  to 
a  discipline  in  lecture  and  out  of  lecture 
which  I  believe  no  one  has  undergone 
but  has  felt  it  to  his  ereat  advanta^ 
in  his  whole  after  life.  There,  too,  he  ob- 
tained a  classical  first-class  and  some  dis* 
tinction  in  mathematics,  without  any  one 
being  aware  that  he  was  reading  bard, 
and  with  no  apparent  serious  interference 
with  the  social  and  other  pleasures  of  the 
place. 

This  was  from  no  affected  ostentation 
of  a  disregard  for  the  distinctions  of  the 
university.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
not  a  man  who  made  up  for  studied  neg- 
ligence in  public  by  keeping  himself 
awake  on  strong  green  tea,  and  reading 
half  the  night  with  a  wet  towel  round  his 
head.  The  simplicity  of  his  nature  would 
have  recoiled  from  such  silly  and  danger- 
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oos  vanity.  But  then,  as  always,  the 
quickness  of  his  apprehension,  the  clear- 
ness and  method  of  his  mind,  the  ease  and 
felicitv  with  which  he  could  reproduce 
what  he  had  digested  and  assimilated,  en- 
abled him  to  attain  success  with  an  amount 
of  labor  which  was  the  admiring  despair 
of  his  friends  and  the  wonder  of  those 
who  saw  him  only  as  the  delight  of  wine- 
parties  for  his  humorous  stories,  his  genial 
playfulness,  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  the 
fun,  the  brightness,  and  the  wisdom  of 
others,  which  (so  far  as  young  men  are 
capable  of  such  things)  make  college  life 
a  Joy  in  the  present,  and  a  rich  storehouse 
of  good  and  happy  thoughts  in  the  past. 

Such  as  he  was  when  he  left  Oxford, 
such  he  remained  in  all  the  main  outlines 
of  his  character  till  the  very  end  of  his 
life ;  and  although,  of  course,  lapse  of 
years  told  upon  him  as  on  other  men, 
ripening  his  mdgment,  strengthening  his 
oratory,  developing  his  intellect,  still  he 
remained  at  sixty-eight  very  much  what 
he  was  at  twenty-eight,  except  that  he  was 
an  old  man  instead  of  a  young.  He  was  a 
character  who  exemplified  in  life  the  pre- 
cept of  Horace  as  to  fiction  :  — 

Servctur  ad  imum 
Quails  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  already  said 
that  with  the  ordinary  and  greatest  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  he  was  familiar.  Not 
that  he  was  ever  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr. 
Lowe  or,  above  all.  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis;  but  he  knew  his  classics  as  Mr. 
Canning  or  Mr.  Pitt  or  Sir  Robert  Peel 
knew  them ;  and  they  formed  the  occasion 
of  a  pleasant  controversy  between  the 
young  Northcote  and  the  aged  Wellesley ; 
m  which,  as  was  natural,  the  larger  read- 
ing of  the  old  marquis  was  able  to  defend 
with  success  the  classical  authority  of  a 
Latin  word  which  the  young  Oxford  man 
had  ventured  to  question.*  I  cannot 
speak  of  his  knowledge  of  German  or 
Italian,  but  he  had  an  unusually  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  French  literature ;  so 
wide  and  deep  that  I  should  suppose  few 
living  Englishmen  excelled  or  even 
equalled  him.  His  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  both  old  and  recent,  was  very 
great  indeed ;  and  if  he  did  not  always 
admire  what  I  do,  nor  as  I  do,  this  is  nat- 

•  The  word  was  liitusy  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
maintained  to  be  applicable  to  the  seashore  alone, 
whereas  Lord  Wellesley  bad  used  it  of  a  river-bank, 
for  which  kind  of  shore  it  was  contended  ri^  was 
the  proper  expression.  But  Lord  Wellesley  met  and 
sileoced  th«  contentioo  by  the  authority  of  Horace  and 
VirgiL 


ural  in  such  matters,  and  though,  as  every 
one  else  does,  I  think  my  taste  right,  he 
probably  thought  just  the  same  of  his 
taste,  and  very  likely  upon  grounds  just 
as  good.  Having  said  this,  I  may  add, 
merely  as  my  own  opinion,  that  I  ao  not 
think  he  appreciated  fully  works  of  high 
imagination,  and  that  he  hardly  felt  refine- 
ment of  style,  melody  of  language,  subtlety 
of  expression,  as  much  as  many  men  I 
have  known  far  his  inferiors  in  intellectual 
power  and  general  cultivation.  I  should 
myself  say  that  it  was  the  same  as  to  art. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  given  time  to  it ;  per- 
haps he  could  not  mve  the  time ;  perhaps 
it  did  not  seem  to  nim  worth  the  trouble 
and  the  study  which  a  real  and  thorough 
comprehension  of  fine  art,  as  of  everything 
really  great  and  profound,  requires  of  a 
man  who  wishes  fully  to  comprehend  it. 
He  knew  much  about  it,  in  a  general  way 
he  admired  it ;  but,  to  say  the  very  truth, 
he  always  seemed  to  me,  as  he  was  some- 
what deaf  to  the  highest  strains  in  litera- 
ture, so  to  be  somewhat  blind  to  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  exquisite  creations  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor.  Remember,  that  in 
saying  this  I  feel  entirely  that  he  would 
probably  have  said  something  in  kindlv 
disparagement  of  the  taste  of  his  critic,  if 
he  had  lived  and  thought  it  worth  while 
to  criticise  him. 

Of  his  English  style  you  have  your- 
selves had  examples  and  can  judge  as 
well  as  1 ;  and  we  have  to  thank  Lady 
Iddesleigh  for  a  volume  of  his  papers,  full 
of  interest,  excellent  as  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, handling  a  variety  of  topics  with 
that  easy  mastery  difficult  to  attain,  but 
delightful  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
exercised ;  different  altogether  from  the 
superficial  cleverness  of  the  sciolist,  and 
suggesting  always  that  the  sources  of  it 
are  unexhausted,  and  in  every  page  of 
them,  if  I  may  quote  a  phrase  of  Lady 
Iddesleigh 's  own,  "reflecting  his  clear 
judgment,  and  his  gentle,  unprejudiced 
mind.**  The  range  of  the  volume  is  very 
wide ;  from  political  econoniy  and  the 
closing  of  the  exchequer  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  nothing. 

Intervalla  vides  human!  commoda. 

Yet  all  the  subjects  receive  fresh  and 
apposite  illustration  from  his  large  knowl- 
edge, his  playful  wit  and  fancy,  his  serene 
and  impartial  understanding ;  and  the  pa- 
pers appear  to  me  to  hit  the  exact  and 
happy  medium  between  learned  and  ex- 
haustive dissertations,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place,  and  those 
merely  superficial  addresses  which  wile 
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away  half  an  hour  more  or  less  agreeably, 
and  then  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  for- 
gotten. 

Something  akin  to  these  papers  were 
his  speeches  delivered  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere.  1  n  oratory,  however,  he  greatly 
and  distinctly  improved  as  years  went  on. 
I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Stafford  was  a  young  man,  his  making  a 
speech  from  this  platform  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, a  man  of  very  great  qualities,  him- 
self in  a  certain  style  an  orator  well-nigh 
unrivalled,  and  a  critic  of  other  men*s 
performances  at  once  most  competent 
and  most  severe.  His  judgment  of  Sir 
Stafford*s  speech  was  not  only  very  unfa- 
vorable, but  committed  him  to  the  opinion 
that  the  speaker  never  could  succeed  in 
public  life.  How  entirely  the  bishop's 
forecast  was  falsified  by  the  event  we  all 
know.  He  became,  as  I  can  testify,  a 
speaker  perfectly  competent  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  greatest  masters  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  with  whom 
the  foremost  man  of  his  time  always  felt 
that  he  must  deal  respectfully,  and  put 
forth  his  whole  strength  to  answer;  not 
perhaps  one  who  could  thunder  down  a 
Chamber  or  sweep  the  House  of  Com- 
mons awav  in  a  fierce  flood  of  eloquence ; 
but  one  wno  could  express  clear  thought 
in  clear  language,  could  conceive  with 
spirit  and  express  with  dignity,  and  could 
leave  his  audience  when  he  sat  down  not, 
perhaps,  convinced  (who  ever  convinced 
a  political  antagonist  on  the  spot  bv  a 
speech  .^),  yet  brought  to  a  pause,  if  tney 
were  his  opponents,  and  supplied,  if  they 
were  his  supporters,  with  excellent  rea- 
sons for  the  vote  they  were  about  to  give. 
Above  all,  he  had  in  large  measure  that 
which  Aristotle  calls  the  ir«jT«f  ^udf,  the 
moral  suasion,  the  influence  of  character, 
charming  and  conciliating  even  where  it 
did  not  convince.  The  great  Lord  Ers- 
kine,  as  I  have  heard  his  son  say,  was 
once  discussing  with  Mr.  Canning  the 
merits  and  gifts  of  Mr.  Perceval,  whom 
Lord  Erskine  thought  Mr.  Canning  un- 
derrated as  a  rival.  Lord  Erskine  said 
that  Mr.  Perceval  was  a  much  abler  man 
than  Mr.  Canning  was  disposed  to  admit, 
for  various  reasons,  which  he  gave,  and 
then  he  added :  •*  Remember,  Canning, 
that  you  never  speak  without  making  an 
enemy,  Perceval  never  speaks  without 
making  a  friend,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
great  f)ower."  I  leave  the  application  of 
the  story  to  those  who  have  heard  Sir 
Sta£Ford  North  cote  speak. 

In  this  assembly  I  must  pass  over  bis 


politics  sicca  pede.  At  one  time  we  thor- 
oughly agreed,  but  for  many  years  his 
politics  and  mine  very  widely  differed. 
Which  of  us  changed  most  I  really  do  not 
know;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  every 
change  or  modification  of  opinion  he  was 
actuated  by  the  purest  principle,  and  that 
in  no  single  action  of  his  life  did  he  ever 
deviate  for  one  Instant  from  the  path 
pointed  out  to  him  by  unbending  integrity 
and  stainless  honor.  Two  remarks,  quasi- 
political  in  their  character,  will  I  permit 
myself.  First,  that  free-trade  opinions 
were  almost  congenital  with  him.  In  his 
allegiance  to  them  he  never  wavered« 
Almost  the  last  public  service  he  rendered 
his  country  was  to  preside  with  remark- 
able prudence,  fairness,  and  ability  over 
the  Commission  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade,  of  which  one  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  result  was  to  show  that 
countries  relying  on  protection  suffered 
much  more  heavily  from  the  depression 
than  those  which  rely  upon  free  trade. 
He  once  indeed,  under  strong  pressure, 
admitted  fair  trade  to  the  rank  of  what  he 
called  *'a  pious  opinion  ;  "  but  every  one 
knew  that  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject 
was  not  pious,  and  that  whatever  he  might 
allow  as  an  opinion,  his  practice  would  be 
rigidly  orthodox.  Next,  that  wherever  Sir 
Stafford  North  cote  was,  into  whatever 
office  he  was  put,  by  whomsoever  he  was 
surrounded,  his  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
form; to  find  out  and  correct  abuses,  to 
curtail  useless  expenditure,  to  promote 
practical  efficiency.  It  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  every  society  and 
every  institution,  with  whicn  he  ever  was 
connected,  is  the  better  for  the  connec- 
tion. Many  of  the  best  and  most  approved 
reforms  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  in 
our  internal  administration  are  due  to  the 
suggestion  and  to  the  guiding  hand  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  To  his  reforms  no 
ons  ever  did  or  could  object.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  being  of  late  years  so 
much  necessarily  absorbed  in  the  fierce 
strife  of  party  politics,  he  had  so  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
genius,  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
of  a  great  practical  reformer. 

One  other  neutral  observation  I  must 
be  permitted  to  make;  neutral  always, 
thank  God,  as  far  as  party  politics  are 
concerned,  but  one  which  it  was  at  one 
time  rather  dangerous  to  make;  danger- 
ous I  mean  to  one's  personal  comfort,  if 
one  made  it  in  most  social  gatheringSt 
whether  in  London  or  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  time  when,  in  the  great  American 
civil  war,  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
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upper  classes  went  with  slavery,  and  when 
the  North  had  scant  justice  and  no  mercy 
at  their  hands.  I  have  myself  seen  that 
most  distin^ished  man,  Cfharles  Francis 
Adams,  subjected  in  society  to  treatment 
which,  if  he  had  resented  it,  might  have 
seriously  imperilled  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  ;  and  which  nothing  but  the 
wonderful  self-command  of  a  very  strong 
man,  and  his  resolute  determination  to 
stifle  all  personal  feeling,  and  to  consider 
himself  only  as  the  minister  of  a  great 
country,  enabled  him  to  treat,  as  he  did, 
with  mute  disdain.  But  in  this  critical 
state  of  things  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
on  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis  on  the  other, 
mainly  contributed  to  keep  this  country 
neutral,  and  to  save  us  from  the  ruinous 
mistake  of  taking  part  with  the  South. 
On  this  matter  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
thought  with  his  usual  clearness,  but  spoke 
with  an  energy  not  usual  in  so  kind  a  man. 
I  well  rememoer  his  sayine  to  me  in  this 
city  that  he  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to 
sec  a  particular  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis's  cabinet  hanged  for  his  treason ; 
and  he  added  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  any  man  could  look  without  utter 
horror  and  loathing  (they  were  his  own 
words,  not  mine)  at  the  prospect  of  a  great 
empire  founded  upon  slavery  and  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  ot  slavery  as 
the  very  principle  of  its  being.  His  calm- 
ness was  not  coldness  or  indifference, 
his  gentleness  was  not  weakness.  Moral 
wrong  (as  he  regarded  it),  oppression, 
cruelty,  roused  him  to  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion, the  more  striking  from  their  contrast 
to  his  habitual  serenity,  the  more  impres- 
sive from  the  unexpected  disclosure  of 
those  depths  of  feeling  and  emotion,  the 
existence  of  which  was  generally  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  his  ouiet  self- 
control.  I  do  not  know,  but  i  imagine 
that  it  was  his  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Federal  cause,  and  his  sense  of  the  repa- 
ration we  owed  to  America,  which  led  him 
to  place  his  great  abilities  at  the  service 
of  his  country  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  though 
the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  a  government 
to  which  he  was  politically  opposed.  And 
I  can  never  forget  the  unbroken  dignity 
with  which  he  sustained  remarks  upon 
himself,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
pelled attacks  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  made,  I  must  say,  with  complete 
impartiality  from  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 


Of  his  powers  as  a  financier  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak.  Finance  is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  most  imperfectly  understand ; 
and  if  you  have  no  clear  ideas  yourself 
about  a  subject,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
waste  the  time  of  others  and  your  own  if 
you  try  to  speak  upon  it.  But  I  have 
heard  from  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  that  he  had  ^reat  financial  skill  and 
power,  and  that  \vhere  subsequent  chan- 
cellors of  the  exchequer  have  departed 
from  his  plans,  they  have  departed  gener- 
ally for  the  worse. 

It  follows,  if  I  have  placed  before  you 
even  the  faintest  image  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  that  he  lacked  one  quality  of 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson :  he  was  but  a  poor 
hater.  I  do  believe  that  either  by  origi- 
nal creation  or  in  answer  to  his  prayers, 
God  had  delivered  him  from  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  For  this 
reason,  though  he  led  his  party,  as  it 
seems  to  one  not  belonging  to  it,  with  sin- 
gular skill  and  wisdom,  he  was  not  per- 
haps a  very  good  party  man.  Ben  J  on  son 
says  that  m  his  day  the  times  were  "so 
wholly  partial  or  malicious,  that  if  a  man 
be  a  friend  all  sits  well  about  him,  his 
very  vices  shall  be  virtues;  if  an  enemy 
or  of  the  contrary  faction,  nothing  is  good 
or  tolerable  in  him ;  insomuch  that  we 
care  not  to  discredit  and  shame  our  judge- 
ments to  soothe  our  passions."  Nothing 
in  this  vigorous  passage  found  an  echo  in 
Sir  Stafford's  nature.  He  thought  the 
best  he  could  of  every  one ;  he  declined 
to  ascribe  bad  motives  to  those  at  whose 
hands  he  had  experienced  slights  and  in- 
juries which  many  men,  which  perhaps 
most  men,  would  have  bitterly  resented. 
He  felt  these  things  keenly,  but  with  a 
rare  magnanimity  he  uttered'no  complaint, 
he  held  nis  peace.  I  believe  he  forgave 
those  who  did  them ;  he  certainly  made 
excuses  for  them,  and  that  with  no  double 
sense  of  irony  or  sarcasm,  but  honestly, 
truly,  simply.  Well,  they  have  their  re- 
ward, and  he  has  his  1 

For  it  follows  also  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  if  he  was  a  poor  hater  he  was  a 
fast  friend.     He  was  indeed  and  in  truth. 

That  faithful  friend,  best  boon  of  Heaven, 
Unto  some  favored  mortal  given, 
Though  still  the  same,  yet  varying  still 
Our  each  successive  want  to  fill ; 
Beneath  life's  ever  fitful  hue 
To  us  he  bears  an  aspect  new. 

So  says  the  author  of  "  The  Cathedral ; " 
and  tnose  who  had  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Stafford    Northcote    might    well     thank 
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Heaven  for  the  boon  it  had  bestowed.  His 
friendship  once  given  was  never  capri- 
ciously, was,  I  may  say  by  him^  never 
withdrawn.  It  outlasted  aiversities  of 
life,  changes  of  opinion,  differences  of 
poh'tics,  severance  of  circumstances.  He 
clung  to  friends  always,  in  success,  in  sor- 
row, nay  more,  in  discredit;  he  worked 
actively  for  friends  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics, till  the  ties  of  party  became  too 
strong  for  him  to  break.  In  this  place  I 
would  not  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I 
would,  say  all  he  was  to  one  who  had 
known  hi  m  from  a  child.  The  lofty  eulogy 
of  Virgil, 

Ripheus,  justissimus  unus 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucris  et  servantissimus  aequi, 

was  once  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  might  form 
the  foundation  of  an  eulogy  as  lofty  and 
as  true  upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ;  but 
I  take  refuge  in  the  noble  lines  written 
by  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  1749,  describing  his 
friend :  — 

He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of 

heart, 
So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art, 
Such  generous  friendship,  such  unshaken  zeal, 
No  words  can  speak  it,  out  our  tears  can  tell. 
Oh,  candid  truth !  oh,  faith  without  a  stain  I 
Oh,  manners  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plain  1 

There  is  much  more  I  should  like  to 
say;  as  to  his  services  to  this  county,  — 
wliich  he  loved  so  well,  that  he  once'said 
to  me,  that  of  course  Devonshire  was  less 
beautiful  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but 
that  Devonshire  in  winter  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  other  county  in  summer,  — 
to  this  neighborhood,  to  this  city,  to  this 
society.  But  as  to  this  last  matter  you 
know  what  he  was  and  the  value  of  his 
services  to  you  as  your  president;  while 
I  can  feel  at  any  rate  the  burden  you  have 
imposed  on  me  in  electing  me  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Time,  however,  and  your  patience 
are  alike  exhausted.  I  will  end  therefore 
what  I  have  to  say  with  no  attempt  to  sum 
it  up.  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you,  as 
I  saw  him,  a  person  who,  taken  altogether, 
was  a  very  definite,  a  ver^'  remarkable,  I 
had  almost  said  an  unique,  character. 
Holder  of  an  ancient  baronetcy,  of  good 
but  not  large  estate,  with  no  particular 
advantages  of  connection,  with  a  reputa- 
tion from  school  and  college  high  indeed 
but  not  extraordinary,  he  ended  by  filling 
some  of  the  greatest  offices  in  the  country. 


He  was  secretary  of  state,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  out  of  office  leader  of  his  party  in 
that  House,  and  lastly  an  English  earL 
He  has  had  his  bust,  his  statue,  his  pic- 
ture, in  his  life  and  after  his  death,  painted 
and  set  up  by  subscriptions,  to  which  men 
of  all  classes,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  re- 
ligious and  political,  have  most  heartily 
contributed.  A  rare  example  of  the  force 
of  a  good  and  high  character.  But  if,  like 
Agricola,  he  was  happy  in  the  clear  light 
of  his  life,  he  was,  like  him,  happy  also  in 
the  opportunity  of  his  death.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  settle  the  account  between  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  his  colleagues,  and  his 
party;  but  when  one  thinks  of  how  he 
died  and  what  hastened,  if  it  did  not  cause, 
his  death,  two  thoughts,  one  bitter,  and 
one  consoling,  are  forced  upon  the  mind. 
It  was  said  some  years  ago  by  a  |^reat 
cynic,  with  too  much  truth,  that  gratitude 
is  a  factor  of  very  small  importance  in 
English  politics.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  the  life  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
demonstrates  that  English  politics  do  not 
lower  the  character  or  corrupt  the  heart; 
and  that  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  be  a  man  of  simple  life  and  true 
piety,  a  steadfast  friend,  a  generous  foe,  a 
sincere  believer,  and  a  good  man. 

One  closing  word  and  I  have  done.  I 
have  spoken  of  him  throughout  as  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  I  have  done  so 
on  purpose.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  of- 
fered Robert  Southey  a  baronetcy,  he 
asked  him  *'to  adorn  the  distinction  of 
the  baronetcv  by  consenting  to -accept  the 
title."  In  lite  manner  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote might  well  say,  with  Lord  Thurlow, 
that  the  peerage  solicited  him,  not  he 
the  peerage.  He  conferred,  not  received, 
honor  by  changing  his  old  name  to  a  new 
one,  "  Itafii;''  says  the  well-known  pas» 
sage  of  Boethius,  in  the  **  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae,"  "  ut  non  virtutibus  ex  dig' 
nitaie,  sed  ex  virtute  dij^nitatibus  han^r 
accedaty  Great  qualities  gain  nothing 
from  dignities,  but  dignities  increase  iQ 
honor  by  the  great  qualities  of  those  who 
accept  tnem.  In  almost  the  last  letter  I 
ever  received  from  him  he  signed  himselfi 
"  Ever  yours  affectionately,  S.  H.  N,,  siv4 
tu  mavis  Iddesleigh."  I  do  not  prefer 
it.  I  therefore  use  the  freedom  permitted 
me  by  my  friend,  and  end  this  poor  tribute 
to  his  memory  with  the  name  of  Stafford 
Northcote. 
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I. 

"  Peter,  you  must  marry." 

"  Must  marry,  mother !     Why  ?  " 

Mrs.  Grant  took  up  the  stocking  which 
five  minutes  ago  she  had  laid  down,  and 
recommenced  its  darning.  She  did  not 
want  to  give  her  son  the  exact  reason  why 
marriage  was  expedient  for  him,  and  it 
was  easier  to  arrange  her  little  pre vari ca- 
tion when  his  honest,  straightforward  eyes 
were  not  fixed  upon  her  own. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  covering  the  hesita- 
tion of  her  answer  by  the  pretence  of  find- 
ing the  worsted  whicn  she  feigned  to  have 
mislaid  —  *'  for  several  reasons  ;  first  of  all 
there's  the  farm." 

'*  Oh,  the  farm's  going  on  all  right  I 
don't  expect  to  make  a  fortune,  but  I  make 
a  living  out  of  it." 

"A  living!"  Mrs.  Grant's  tone  ex- 
pressed the  contempt  she  felt.  "  Your 
poor  uncle  wouldn't  ha*  bin  content  that 
nothing  more  than  a  living  should  be  made 
out  o'  what  he'd  stinted  and  starved  to 
get.- 

**  Ah,  poor  old  chap  I "  and  Peter  sighed ; 
^if  I'd  bad  a  voice  in  it  he  should  never 
have  done  that  for  me,  toiling  and  scrap- 
ing together  what  he  never  lived  to  enjoy ; 
if. he'dtook  life  easier  he'd  have  been  alive 
DOW,  I  dare  say." 

"  Ah,  well  I  what  pleases  Providence  to 
do  don't  concern  you  nor  me ;  we  ain't  got 
the  making  nor  the  marring  o'  things;  if 
we  had  you'd  ha'  bin  the  last  who'd  ever 
ha'  touched  a  farthing  o'  Uncle  Sam's  bit 
of  property."  Peter  nodded  assent  rather 
dismally.  "However,"  continued  Mrs. 
Grant  briskly,  "  that  ain't  here  nor  there ; 
the  farm's  yours,  and  the  law's  given  it  to 
you,  and  now  your  business  is  to  make 
money  out  of  it." 

**  All  very  easy  to  talk  of,  mother,  but 
how's  it  to  be  done  ?  " 

Just  so ;  they  were  coming  to  the  point 
now,  and,  in  anticipation  of  gaining  it, 
Mrs.  Grant's  needle  went  in  and  out  swift- 
ly ;  she  did  not  miss  a  thread,  though ; 
she  was  a  woman  of  firm  purpose,  and  ner 
hand,  like  her  resolve,  was  steady. 

"Listen,  Peter;  I'm  getting  old,  as 
there  isn't  much  need  for  me  to  tell  vou. 
No  need  to  shake  your  head ;  if  you  aon't 
see  it,  others  do;  and  it's  high  time  there 
was  a  proper  missis  here." 

Peter's  sigh  sounded  so  much  like  a 
groan  that  Mrs.  Grant  felt  irritated  by  it. 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! "  she  said,  "  it  you 
could  call  the  dead  back  again  I  shouldn't 


say  no  more  about  it ;  but  with  poor  Milly 
in  her  grave  for  the  last  four  years,  why, 
for  goodness  gracious'  sake  should  you 
keep  a  widower?" 

Peter  made  no  answer;  what  was  the 
good  of  speaking  when  his  mother  could 
not  understand  ?  The  bitterest  enemy  his 
dead  wife  had  had  was  her  mother-in-law. 
By  his  marriage  Peter  had  not  only  given 
displeasure,  but  had  forfeited  all  hope  of 
ever  inheriting  his  uncle's  property,  the 
old  man  declaring  that  he  had  clean  struck 
him  out  of  his  will  for  being  fool  enough 
to  take  for  wife  a  sickly,  doll-faced  thing, 
without  a  single  penny  or  the  strength  to 
earn  one. 

By  virtue  of  this  will  —  which  nervous- 
ness and  indecision  kept  him,  and  always 
had  kept  him,  from  ever  making  —  Uncle 
Sam  contrived  to  hold  a  good  many  people 
in  order.  That  half-dropped  hint  that 
some  day  they'd  find  he  had  remembered 
them  acted  as  a  wonderful  "  open  sesame  " 
to  hearts  and  hands.  He  was  half-fed  out 
of  this  expectant  generosity,  and,  it  being 
about  Christmas  time  when  he  suddenly 
died,  the  seasonable  presents,  which  came 
pouring  in,  furnished  the  baked  meats  for 
his  funeral  feast. 

Peter  Grant  at  a  distance  —  working 
hard  to  support  himself  and  his  mother- 
less boy  —  had  not  even  received  an  invi- 
tation to  the  funeral.  So  completely  had 
his  uncle  ignored  him  that  he  had  gone 
clean  out  of  other  people's  memories  until, 
no  will  being  found,  no  will  being  heard 
of,  it  gradually  dawned  on  those  present 
that  Peter,  the  dead  man's  only  brother's 
only  son,  was  the  next  heir  and  rightful 
owner  of  the  property. 

Not  very  much,  as  we  might  view  it, 
but  things  are  measured  by  comparison, 
and  to  those  who  are  labonng  for  others 
a  little  bit  of  land  of  their  own,  though 
numbering  no  more  than  two  hundred 
acres,  seems  a  very  enviable  possession. 

Pick  holes  as  they  might  in  Peter's  past 
disobedience  and  present  ignorance  —  for 
he  had  chosen  a  sailor's  life,  and  knew 
very  little  about  farming  —  no  one  could 
say  his  head  was  turned  by  his  unexpected 
good  fortune.  He  took  possession  in 
such  a  humble  way  that  he  seemed  to  be 
apologizing  to  those  around  him,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  boy  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  sell  the  farm  and  share 
the  proceeds  with  those  who  openly  de- 
clared they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  he 
had. 

With  an  accurate  knowledge  of  her 
son's  disposition,  Mrs.  Grant  had  made  a 
long  journey  to  see  him  installed  in  his 
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new  home.  She  prided  herself  on  never 
shrinking  her  duties,  and  while  deploring 
the  necessity  of  leaving  her  own  comfort- 
able little  house,  where  she  lived  sur- 
rounded by  her  three  well-to-do  married 
daughters,  she  gave  it  as  her  intention  to 
remain  at  Winscott,  her  son's  farm,  until 
she  saw  him  comfortably  settled  and  mar- 
ried. 

Already  her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  right 
wife  for  him  to  have,  and  only  waiting 
until  the  place  was  in  proper  order.  She 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  a  certain  second 
cousin,  who,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
was  a  buxom  widow  well  disposed  to  take 
another  partner.  The  widow  had  a  nice 
sum  of  money  at  her  own  command,  be- 
sides which  she  was  mistress  of  a  com- 
fortable little  roadside  inn  which  she  said 
she-found  tiresome  to  manage,  and  wished 
that  in  its  stead  she  had  a  farm  to  look 
after. 

This  wish  decided  Mrs,  Grant.  Know- 
ing that  the  wish  would  be  repeated  to 
her,  she  viewed  it  as  an  overture,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Pollard  lived  but  twenty  miles  away, 
she  sent  a  message,  begging  that  Cousin 
Selina,  as  she  cafled  her,  would  come  to 
Winscott  for  a  few  days'  stay. 

Mrs.  Pollard  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  the  visit,  paid  in  the  early  summer, 
had  gone  off  famously. 

Peter,  quite  innocent  of  the  motives 
which  haa  brought  her  there,  welcomed 
her  most  cordially.  She  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  good-looking  woman,  and  though 
close  upon  forty  Dore  her  years  so  well 
that  she  looked  younger  than  Peter,  who 
was  ten  years  her  junior. 

Like  all  sailors,  Peter  had  a  very  win- 
ning manner  with  women,  and  Cousin 
Selina,  a  little  prompted  to  it  by  Mrs. 
Grant's  well-dropped  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, began  to  think  seriously  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

She  went  into  the  capabilities  of  the 
land  with  business-like  precision,  and 
finally  decided  that,  with  the  help  of  her 
money  and  supervision,  it  might  be  worked 
into  a  very  prosperous  concern. 

There  were  drawbacks ;  one  more  espe- 
cially—  Peter's  little  son.  Mrs.  Pollard 
did  not  care  for,  had  not  been  used  to 
children ;  could  not  be  bothered  with 
them.  Hut  perhaps  his  grandmother  would 
take  him  ;  if  not,  she  could  find  some  one 
who  would.  Of  course  the  child  must 
be  provided  for  until  he  could  earn  his 
own  living;  but  considering  what  she  re- 
membered about  the  mother,  no  one  would 
expect  her  to  treat  such  a  woman's  child 
as  her  own. 


"  Poor  Peter ! "  Mrs.  Pollard  did  not 
disguise  from  his  mother  that  she  saw 
many  reasons  for  pitying  him.  He  had  do 
more  head  for  business  than  a  baby.  It 
might  be  true  that  he  worked  hara  him- 
self, but  those  about  were  not  worth  a 
quarter  the  wages  he  gave  them ;  and  she 
enumerated  the  few  laborers  who,  hitherto 
ground  down  to  the  last  farthing  by  his 
miserly  old  uncle,  Peter  had  kept  on  at 
increased  pay. 

There  was  one  bent-double  old  fellow 
who  was  past  work  altogether,  with  an  idle, 
good-for-nothing  granddaughter,  whose 
look  she,  Selina,  did  not  like  at  all. 

She  ventured  on  saying  as  much  to 
Peter,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
her,  and  only  made  their  dismissal  more 
certain  by  saying  that  Jenny  was  a  good 
girl,  and  was  so  fond  of  his  little  Peter; 
and  as  for  the  old  man,  though  it  was  true 
that  he  was  nearly  past  work,  Jenny  did 
all  she  could  to  make  up  for  him. 

"  He  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  he'd  last 
long,"  Mrs.  Pollard  said. 

Peter  answered,  "Poor  Jenny!  what 
will  become  of  her?  I  must  try  to  find 
something  for  her  to  do." 

**  Oh,  that  will  be  very  easy,"  and  the 
self-elected  mistress  smiled  craftily.  **I 
am  in  the  way  of  hearing  about  people 
wanting  girls,  and  I'll  be  sure  not  to  forget 
Jenny. 

Only  that  Mrs.  Grant  kept  assuring  her 
that  Peter  was  so  very  bashful  of  propos- 
ing when  he  knew  there  was  money, 
Cousin  Selina  would  have  been  a  little 
disappointed  that,  without  saying  a  word, 
he  permitted  her  to  go  away. ' 

She  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
and  he  said  he  would. 

When  would  he  come? 

Oh,  when  the  harvest  was  in.  Work  for 
a  time  would  then  be  over,  and  he  might 
indulge  in  a  little  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Pollard,  by  the  light  of  inclination, 
saw  a  meaning  in  this  answer,  and  more 
graciously  went  away. 

The  corn,  green  then,  had  since  grown 
golden,  and  had  bowed  its  head  to  the 
sickle.  Several  messages  had  been  sent 
by  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Grant  felt,  if  the 
prize  was  to  be  secured,  there  must  be  no 
more  delay. 

She  had  chosen  this  evening  to  open 
the  question,  and  her  starting-point,  as  we 
have  seen,  was,  — 

"  Peter,  you  must  marry." 

After  the  allusion  to  his  dead  wife  and 
the  years  during  which  he  had  remained 
a  widower,  a  silence  ensued,  employed  by 
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Mrs.  Grant  in  deciding  upon  the  most 
vulnerable  spot  by  which  she  could  touch 
her  son. 

"  If  it's  only  on  account  of  the  boy,  to 
cnve  him  the  care  of  a  mother,  you  ought 
to  marry,"  she  began. 

Peter  iooked  up.  The  welfara  of  the 
boy  was  quite  another  matter. 

'*  I  should  not  sav  what  I  do,"  continued 
Mrs.  Grant,  "  if  1  ielt  I  could  stay  here, 
but  I  can't,  Peter.  At  my  time  o*  life  new 
homes  ain't  made  so  easy.  I  miss  my 
chapel,  and  my  old  friends,  to  say  nothing 
o'  your  sisters,  who  think  it  very  hard  that 
they  should  be  counted  nobodies;  and, 
fond  as  I  am  o'  you,  children  is  children, 
and  I  was  never  one  to  set  the  claims  o* 
one  above  the  claims  o'  the  others  of 
you." 

"  I  feel  it's  very  kind  in  you  to  stay  as 
you  have  done,"  Peter  said  dolefully.  **  Of 
course  'tis  too  much  for  me  to  expect  you 
are  going  to  remain  altogether;  but  the 
boy  is  young  yet.     In  three  or  four  years 

or  so "  and  he  hesitated,  while  Mrs. 

Grant  laughed  grimly. 

**  A  very  nice  pickle  he'll  be,"  she  said 
sarcastically.  *'  I  know  quite  well  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  boy  you  never  take  it 
well  to  be  spoke  to  plamly,  but  I'm  only 
echoing  the  words  of  all  around  when  I 
say  that  of  all  the  unruly,  ungovernable 
young  Turks  'twas  ever  my  fate  to  see, 
your  boy  beats  'em." 

"  But  he's  such  a  mere  baby,"  put  in 
Peter  piteously. 

*'  He's  a  baby  now,  but  as  the  years 
lengthen  so  the  twig  strengthens.  How- 
ever, the  bringinj^  up  of  your  child  is  your 
business,  not  mine;  only  I  do  say,  that 
let  him  grow  into  what  he  may,  you'll  only 
have  yourself  to  thank  for  it.' 

Peter's  face  became  clouded.  Was  it 
true  what  his  mother  was  saying,  that  the 
child,  who  was  as  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
would  grow  up  a  vagabond  for  the  want 
of  proper  training.?  Working,  as  he  was 
forced  to,  from  morning  until  bedtime,  he 
could  get  little  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his 
darling,  who  ran  the  fields  at  his  own 
sweet  will,  either  in  company  with  old 
Gaffer  Jeffrey  —  now  nearly  as  childish  as 
the  five-year-old  Peter  himself  —  or  with 
his  granddaughter  Jenny,  the  youngest  on 
the  farm  next  to  little  Peter. 

Poor  Jenny  had  a  very  sad  history,  but 
little  Peter  Knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  now 
that  the  old  master  was  dead,  and  the  new 
one,  instead  of  taunting  her,  gave  her  a 
kind  word  when  he  met  her,  the  girl  was 
as  happy  as  it  is  natural  at  seventeen 
years  olcl  to  be. 
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The  child  always  looks  so  healthy 
and  happy  whenever  I  see  him,"  said 
Peter,  resuming  the  conversation  with  his 
mother. 

"  Most  of  us  is  happy  when  we're  hav- 
ing everything  our  own  war." 

Thefe  was  another  silence  between 
them. 

"  But,  mother,  suppose  I  was  willine  to 
marry,  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who'd 
have  me." 

Mrs.  Grant  threw  her  sharp  eyes  on  the 
face  which  was  looking  at  her. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  she  said.  "  Well,  I  do." 
Peter's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"The  saying  is  that  there's  none  so 
blind  as  they  that  won't  see,  and  'pon  my 
word,  unless  you  shut  'em  o'  purpose, 
what  Selina  Pollard  did  here  in  the  spring 
and  forever  inviting  you  over  to  see  her 
is  more  than  I  can  say." 

"What!  Cousin  Selina  do  you  mean? 
Oh,  mother,  you're  mistaken.    No,  no." 

"All  right,  only  if  I'm  mistook  so  is 
she  too,  and  the  sooner  you  undeceive  her 
the  more  manly  it  will  be  in  you." 

"  But  such  a  thing  never  entered  into 
my  head.     I  don't  know  that  I  like  her." 

"All  the  more  pity  then  that  she  should 
have  shown  a  liking  for  you ;  not  that  I 
ever  imagined  for  an  instant,  after  all 
your  talk  about  A^r  that's  dead  and  gone, 
that  it  was  likely  you'd  burst  into  a  blaze 
like  a  bush  o'  broom  ;  but  plenty  of  mar- 
riages turn  out  well  where  there's  been 
precious  little  love  to  start  with." 

"  She  never  seemed  to  make  much  ac- 
count of  the  boy  while  she  was  here,"  said 
Peter  reflectively. 

"Well,  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  when 
she'd  the  opportunity.  I'm  his  grand- 
mother, and,  'ceptin'  tis  at  meals,  when 
Jenny  brings  him  in,  many's  the  day  that 
goes  by  with  me  never  so  much  as  clap- 
ping eyes  on  him.  Of  course  I've  had 
my  say  about  old  Jeffreys  and  his  grand- 
daughter too,  so  there's  no  need  to  have 
that  over  again  ;  but  if  I'm  asked  whether 
a  evil-living  old  poacher  and  a  girl  whose 
bringing  into  the  world  don't  make  her 
fit  company  for  anybody,  is  the  right  peo- 
ple to  bring  up  my  grandchild  with,  my 
answer  is,  no." 

Peter  looked  vexed.  Mrs.  Grant  had 
always  been  terribly  prejudiced  against 
poor  Jenny,  whom  it  was  the  habit  on  the 
farm  to  make  the  scapegrace  for  all  that 
went  wrong.  Without  father,  mother,  or 
any  one  she  could  lay  claim  to,  the  girl 
had  grown  up  doing  the  stern  bidding  of 
her  grandfather,  and  so  much  of  his  work 
that  those  around,  unmindful  that  it  was 
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from  necessity,  jeered  and  taunted  her  for 
being  more  ot  a  boy  than  a  girl. 

**  Cousin  Selina  thinks  she  has  found  a 
place  for  her,  doesn't  she  ?  "  Peter  said. 

"  Yes,  if  you'll  let  her  go.  Talk  about 
not  sending  the  old  man  to  the  Union,  1 
should  call  it  a  charity." 

Peter  remembered  the  outburst  of  sor- 
row there  had  been  when  he  only  made 
mention  of  it  to  Jenny.  Still  the  old  man 
was  growing  day  by  day  more  feeble,  and 
what,  then,  could  he  do?  It  was  kind  of 
Selina  to  remember  the  girl  —  perhaps  — 
yes  —  under  all  circumstances. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  Jenny  shall  go ; 
tell  Cousin  Selina  that  we  will  send  her." 

"Well,  I  think  you'd  best  to  tell  her 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Grant  stiffly.  "  I'm 
tired  of  writing  letter  upon  letter;  more 
particularly  if  you  ain't  got  no  serious 
thoughts  of  her,  the  sooner  'tis  put  an  end 
to  the  better." 

"  But  I  can't  think  for  a  moment  that 
she  would  marry  me." 

"  Not  without  asking  she  won't,  most 
certainly." 

Peter  drummed  on  the  table.  Catching 
sight  of  his  face  Mrs.  Grant  decided  to 
strike  the  blow. 

**  1  don't  want  in  any  way  to  force  you 
to  marry  Selina  Pollarcf,  or  anybody ;  only 
think  it  over,  because  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  must  go.  Somebody,  it  seems, 
must  make  a  sacrifice  ;  why  me  more  than 
you  ?  " 

"Oh  mother,  I  couldn't  hardly  expect 
that  you'd  stay  here  forever ;  the  place  is 
very  lonely,  I  know." 

"  And  for  that  reason  'tisn't  eveiy  woman 
who'd  care  to  take  up  her  home  nere  and 
settle  down  so  quietly  ;  but  Selina  is  one 
o'  the  bustling  ones,  who  finds  plenty  to 
do  everywhere,  and  does  it  well  too. 
*Twas  like  listening  to  a  man  to  hear  her 
talking  o'  the  land  and  what  it  might  be 
turned  to.  With  her  money  thrown  in, 
and  the  care  she'd  pay,  there  d  be  a  hand- 
some property  for  little  Peter  some  day." 

Peter's  fingers  drummed  on  the  table 
more  slowly  and  more  softly.  Then  they 
stopped,  and  he  sat  with  eyes  that  looked 
into  vacancy. 

"  Could  I  walk  there  ?  "  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"  Yes,  you  could,  but  there  ain't  no  ne- 
cessitv.  You  get  the  train  at  Blyfield, 
and  tfiat  puts  you  down  at  Three  Cross 
station,  and  then  Selina's  house  is  about 
two  mile  further  on,  I  should  say." 

Peter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  got  up 
wearily ;  he  went  over  to  the  mantelpiece 
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and  stood  leaning  his  head  against  it* 
looking  into  the  empty  fireplace. 

"  Perhaps  I  mieht  manage  it  on  Mon- 
day, mother.     EhT  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Say  good  luck  go  with  you,"  and  Mrs. 
Grant  went  over,  and  put  her  hard,  bonj 
hand  down  on  her  son's  shoulder  —  as  she 
thought  —  affectionately. 

"The  boy's  all  I've  got  to  look  to, 
mother,"  and  Peter  swallowed  down  the 
lump  that  was  rising.  "  There's  nothing 
I  wouldn't  do  for  him." 

Mrs.  Grant  feigned  to  wipe  a  tear  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye. 

"  Ah  I  "  she  saicl,  "  you  needn't  tell  me 
—  a  lone  widow  woman  left  in  the  world 
with  four  of  you,  who  should  knOw  the 
feelings  of  a  parent  better  than  me  ?  " 

That  night  Peter  took  from  out  his  box 
a  little  prayer-book.  Around  it  was  a 
coarse  white  handkerchief,  within  a  faded 
flower  and  some  withered  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary—  she  who  used  to  carry  it  each 
Sunday  was  lying  in  her  grave  far  away. 
Peter  stood  looking  at  it ;  then,  bending 
his  head  down,  he  said,  "  Oh  Milly,  canH 
ye  help  me  —  'tain't  a  wife  I  want,  but  a 
mother  for  your  boy." 

n. 

Several  things  had  happened  by  the 
time  Monday  came  round.  Peter  had 
made  up  his  mind ;  Jenny  had  got  her 
dismissal ;  the  two  of  them  were  starting 
from  Winscott  on  the  same  day. 

The  hearts  of  both  were  heavy,  and  the 
lovely  morning  seemed  to  mock  them  with 
its  bright  sunshine  and  clear  blue  sky. 

Jenny,  still  lingering,  ought  to  have 
started  an  hour  ago ;  she  was  to  walk  to 
the  station.  Peter,  riding,  was  unneces* 
sari  ly  fidgety  about  being  early.  "Valor 
will  come  and  go,"  and,  like  Bob  Acres, 
Peter  felt  his  beginning  to  ooze  out  rap- 
idly. 

He  ran  u]>stairs  to  bid  good-bye  to  his 
little  son,  who,  ready  dressed,  was  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  at  the  window  shouting  vig- 
orously. 

"  Take  me,  take  me ! "  he  cried,  "  Peter 
wants  to  go,  wants  to  go  with  Jenny." 
The  girl  who  had  dressed  him,  in  her  en- 
deavors to  keep  him  quiet  shook  him 
roughly.  "Jenny's  going  away,"  she  said« 
"  where  you  won  t  see  her  never  no  more, 
nor  father  neither,  if  you  ain't  a  good  boy, 
so  there ! "  and  at  this  moment  Peter 
entered,  and,  as  he  thought,  saw  in  the 
child*s  eyes  the  dead  mother  looking  so 
reproachfully  that,  with  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, he  caught  the  small  creature  in  bis 
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arms,  comforting  him  by  saying,  "  Peter 
shall  go.     Father  will  take  him." 

"  And  Jenny  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jenny  has  gone  on,  but  we  will 
soon  get  up  with  her," 

A  certain  amount  of  tact  had  stood  Mrs. 
Grant  in  good  stead  all  her  lifetime,  but 
certainly  none  of  it  was  forthcoming  in 
the  ensuine  argument  with  her  son. 

"  Take  the  child !  Carry  the  boy  with 
him  to  —  to  see  Selina  !  Ridiculous,  im- 
possible !  What  would  she  think,  what 
would  any  one  think,  at  such  a  thing  being 
done  ?  " 

"  Think  that  I  am  very  fond  of  my  child, 
mother,  and  that  I  want  to  see  whether 
she  can  be  the  same." 

"You  know  well  enough  that  Selina's 
never  been  accustomed  to  children,  and 
Hisn*t  her  habit  to  take  much  notice  of 
them." 

So,  Peter  remembered,  it  had  struck 
him  before,  but  his  mother's  words  put 
the  seal  on  his  resolution. 

Had  Mrs.  Grant  only  used  mild  oppo- 
sition or  been  contented  to  laugh  at  him 
for  the  over-indulgent  father  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  little  Peter  would  have 
most  surely  been  left  at  Winscott.  As  it 
was,  with  a  determination  which  those 
about  him  had  rarely  witnessed,  he  called 
for  the  child's  hat  and  coat  and  ordered 
the  girl  to  dress  him. 

"  You  ain't  going  to  take  him  as  he  is," 
said  Mrs.  Grant  furiously;  **at  least  let 
him  have  his  best  things  put  on." 

But  no,  Peter  was  contented  that  the 
boy  should  be  clean  and  tidy,  and  his 
manner  was  so  decided  that  Mrs.  Grant 
saw  she  had  best  give  way. 

•*  Is  Jenny  gone  ?  "  she  whispered  to 
the  girl  near. 

**Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  she 
wasn't,  cos  I  see  her  loiterin' about,  trying 
to  get  a  sight  o'  little  Peter." 

Mrs.  Grant  hurried  away  in  the  indi- 
cated direction;  there,  just  preparing  to 
start,  she  caught  sight  of  Jenny. 

"raj  going  to  run  most  of  the  way, 
missis ;  I  shall  be  in  time,"  the  girl  began, 
anticipating  the  reproach  she  thought 
Mrs.  Grant  had  come  to  fling  at  her. 

"  Here,  stop  a  bit,  I  want  to  speak  to 
ye.  Master's  goin'  to  take  little  Peter 
with  him,  and  I  want  you  to  look  after  the 
child.  Don't  let  him  oe  in  the  way  while 
master's  there,"  and  she  frowned  and  nod- 
ded meaningly.     "You  know." 

Jenny  heaved  a  sigh  —  the  news  was 
like  a  reprieve  to  her. 

"  Now  off  with  you  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  they'll  soon  fetch  you  up  on  the  way." 


Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  cross  roads 
just  at  the  ena  of  the  lane  Peter  and  his 
son  overtook  Jenny. 

"  Why,  Dapple  is  lame,  master ! "  cried 
Jenny,  who  had  watched  them  coming 
along. 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  she  had  a  corn  before  we 
started,  only  I  didn't  want  to  give  in  be- 
cause I  couldn't  have  brought  the  young- 
ster. Now  I  find  how  bad  she  goes  I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Leave  her  at  Gryce's  forge,  and  I'll 
carry  little  Peter  to  the  railway." 

"  You  couldn't  manage  it,"  said  Peter, 
smiling;  "it's  seven  miles,  Jenny." 

"  Oh,  master !  I'd  carry  him  all  over  the 
world  if  needs  be,"  and  having  by  this 
time  got  the  child  in  her  arms,  Jenny 
fell  to  sobbing  violently.  The  pent-up 
tears  poured  down  like  a  drenching  April 
shower,  to  be  over  as  quick. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  suppose  we  try," 
said  Peter ;  "  between  the  two  of  us  we 
might  manage,  mightn't  we?" 

There  was  a  small  bundle  of  wearing 
apparel  and  a  basket  of  good  things  which 
Mrs.  Grant  had  given  her  son  to  carry. 
Peter  put  these  on  the  ground,  and  bidding 
Jenny  wait  with  the  boy  he  led  Dapple 
away. 

When  he  returned  it  was  to  find  the  two 
romping  boisterously.  Peter  could  not 
help  joining  in  their  play,  and  a  full  half- 
hour  slipped  by  before  they  started  fairly. 

At  last  on  they  went,  Peter  with  the 
boy,  Jenny  with  the  basket  and  the  bun- 
dle; but  even  then,  although  the  time 
passed  quickly,  they  did  not  make  much 
headway ;  there  was  so  much  to  look  at, 
so  much  to  stop  for;  little  Peter  made 
demands  enough  to  employ  a  dozen  peo- 
ple. 

"Do  you  know,  it  strikes  me,  Jenny, 
that  we  shan't  catch  this  train  ?  " 

"  There's  another  in  the  afternoon,  mas- 
ter," Jenny  was  prompt  to  answer.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  morning  walk 
was  heaven ;  she  had  never  before  felt  so 
happy. 

Peter  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  see  any  good  in  going  on,"  he 
said  ;  "  suppose  we  take  it  easy  and  go  by 
the  afternoon  one." 

"  It's  only  him,"  said  Jenny,  looking  at 
the  child  ;  "he'll  be  hungry." 

"There's  a  cake  in  the  basket,  I  know, 
and  what  else  ?  —  turn  it  out,  Jenny." 

So  under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading 
tree,  where  the  grass  looked  soft  and  dry, 
the  three  itiade  a  halt,  while  Jenny  on  her 
knees  displayed  one  by  one  the  several 
dainties. 
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"I  VOW  I  feel  peckish  myself,"  said 
Peter. 

"'Tis  seeing  the  good  things,  master; 
the  sight  o'  good  things  has  often  put  me 
in  mind  of  being  hungry,"  and  Jenny 
laughed,  while  Peter,  looking  down  at  the 
upturned  face,  thought  the  girl  was  really 
pretty. 

**  This  won't  be  missed,"  she  said,  hand- 
ing a  cake  to  little  Peter,  "nor  this  nei- 
ther," and  she  held  out  a  pasty  to  his 
father. 

"  Yes,  but  Where's  your  share  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  got  mine  in  my  pocket,"  and 
she  drew  out  a  hunk  of  brown,  dry  bread, 
and,  beginning  to  repack  the  basket,  set  it 
beside  her. 

"  No,  no,  Jenny,  that  ain't  fair."  Peter 
had  pulled  the  basket  from  her.  **  Mother 
hadn't  told  Mrs.  Pollard  what  she  was 
going  to  send  her,  and  what  the  eye  don't 
see  the  heart  can't  grieve  after." 

"  Oh,  master !  "  exclaimed  Jenny,  plung- 
ing her  little  teeth  into  the  dainties  he 
handed  her,  "doesn't  it  taste  nice?" 

Jenny  did  not  know  that  forbidden  fruit 
is  said  always  to  have  a  good  flavor. 

Not  only  was  Mrs.  Grant's  basket 
cleared,  but  Jenny's  bread  went  down 
sweetly.  Peter  ate  every  crumb  of  it  him- 
self, and  then,  being  thirsty,  he  left  them, 
to  fetch  some  water  from  tne  little  stream 
which  they  could  hear  babbling  close  by. 
When  he  returned  Jenny  held  up  a  warn- 
ing finger  that  he  should  speak  softly ;  the 
boy  had  fallen  asleep,  his  head  was  nes- 
tled on  her  shoulder;  one  chubby  hand 
held  the  sleeve  of  her  gown  tightly. 

**  He's  a  pretty  fellow,"  said  the  father 
proudly,  and  then  he  sighed.  "  'Tis  a 
thousand  pities  he  hasn't  got  no  mother, 
Jenny." 

"It  is,  master,"  she  said  sadlv. 

"  They're  telling  me  that  he  s  growing 
up  headstrong  and  self-willed,  and  that  on 
his  account  I  ought  to  marry,"  and  he 
looked  at  Jenny  questioningly. 

"Perhaps  they're  right,  master;  it 
might  be  the  best  thing  for  ye  to  do." 

"  That's  what's  taking  me  to  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard's. It's  been  a  hard  matter  though ;  I 
could  hardly  screw  my  courage  up  to  go." 

"  For  why  ?  "  said  Jenny  amazedly. 

Peter  felt  it  did  not  oecome  him  to 
speak  of  the  woman  he  intended  asking 
to  be  his  wife  in  any  disparaging  way. 

"  Oh  well !  how  do  I  know  that  sheMl 
have  me  ?  as  likely  as  not  shell  say  no." 

Jenny  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  she,  master." 

"  But  it's  very  little  that  I've  got  to 
offer." 
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"  Little  I  what,  yourself  and  Peter !  "  and 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Jenny  dropped,  to 
fix  themselves  on  the  sleeping  treasure. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  would  be  enough 
to  make  a  woman  happy,  Jenny  ?  " 

"She'd  be  hard  to  please  if  it  didn% 
master." 

Peter  was  silent  for  a  moment;  the 
midday  sun  flooded  all  around,  the  trees 
waved  their  branches  gently,  the  babbling 
of  the  little  stream  sounded  like  a  song. 

"If  I  thought  so,"  began  Peter,  "I 
might  ask  to  marry  me  somebody  who  is 
younger  —  somebody  I  know  that  is  about 
your  age,  Jenny." 

"  Yes,  woula  you  ?  "  said  Jfenny,  inter- 
ested in  the  matter. 

"Supposing  now  that  anybody  —  like 
me,  say  —  was  to  ask—  well  was  to  ask 
you,  Jenny,  would  you  give  him  yes  or  no 
for  answer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  master !  I  should  give  him  yes," 
cried  innocent  Jenny. 

"  Then  will  you  give  that  yes  to  me, 
Jenny  ?  "  and  Peter  stretched  out  his  arm 
to  put  it  round  her.  But  already  Jenny 
had  sprung  to  her  feet ;  there  was  a  pained 
look  m  her  face,  her  eyes  were  fllled  with 
tears. 

"Take  him,"  she  said,  holding  out  little 
Peter,  and  the  dignity  of  her  manner 
more  than  her  words  told  how  woundcKl 
she  felt  at  the  thought  that  he  was  trifling 
with  her.  A  minute  before  and  Peter 
would  have  said  that  he  had  drifted  into 
the  offer  he  had  made  ;  but  now  his  heart 
leaped  up,  the  spark  had  fallen,  the  flame 
burst  out,  and  he  knew  he  loved  her. 

"  Jenny,"  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke,  un- 
consciously he  drew  nearer,  "who  gave 
me  courage-  to  ask  a  young  girl  to  be  my 
wife  ?  " 

Jenny  trembled. 

"  I  will  wake  the  boy.  Peter,"  he  said, 
"  Peter,  my  little  son,  beg  of  Jenny  to  let 
you  call  her  mother." 

The  child,  newly  awakened,  stretched 
out  his  soft,  rounded  arms,  and  the  next 
moment  they  all  tliree  were  clasped  to* 
gether. 

A  long  time  went  by  before  sense  and 
reason  seemed  restored  to  them,  and  then 
Peter  had  most  to  say.  Jenny  was  like 
one  in  a  dream  at  the  good  fortune  which 
had  come  to  her.  By  turns  she  laughed 
and  cried,  would  look  shyly  at  the  father, 
and  then  devour  with  kisses  little  Peter. 
Their  steps  turned  homeward  ;  the  mood 
of  each  became  more  sober ;  the  farm  in 
sight  Jenny  stopped. 

"  What  IS  it  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"Oh,  master!  think  it  over  what  you 
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have    said   to  me.    I'm   afraid  the   old 
missis  will  be  very  angry." 

**  You  mustn't  mind  it  if  she  is,  Jenny. 
I  shall  stand  by  you,  and  you  must  stand 
by  me;  we  are  both  pledged  to  little 
Peter." 

Jenny  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"Last  night,"  she  said,  "after  I  had 
cried  myself  to  sleep,  I  remember  now  I 
had  a  dream.  Somebody,  I  thought,  came 
to  me  dressed  all  in  white,  and  put  into  my 
arms  little  Peter." 

"Jenny,"  said  Peter  solemnly,  "that 
was  no  dream.  She  you  saw  was  an  an- 
gel—  my  dead  wife,  Milly.  I  prayed  that 
she'd  help  me  choose  a  mother  for  her 
boy,  and  she  has  chose  you." 

"  Oh,  master  I  can  it  be  so  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  feel  sure,"  said  Peter  confi- 
dently, "for  never  since  God  took  her 
from  me  have  I  felt  so  happy.  Come, 
Peter  I  come,  my  son  —  one  hand  in  yours, 
the  other  in  mme  —  between  us,  we  will 
lead  her  in  to  grandmother  and  tell  her, 
for  your  sake  and  for  mine,  she  must  find 
a  word  of  welcome  for  our  little  Jenny." 

Louisa  Parr. 


From  Macmillaa's  Masuioe. 
SOME   EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ELEPHANT- 
KRAAL  IN  CEYLON. 

The  possibility  of  enjoying  new  amuse- 
ments is  rapidly  lessening,  as  facility  of 
communication  increases  and  universal 
travel  becomes  the  marked  characteristic 
of  the  age  of  steam.  To  catch  gigantic  sal- 
mon in  the  streams  of  Norway,  to  shoot 
a  grizzly  bear  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
to  enjoy  a  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungles  of  the 
maharajah  of  Kooch-pa-warna,  has  be- 
come as  common  an  occupation  with  the 
traveller  as  the  slaughter  of  partridges  on 
English  stubble  or  the  ascent  of  Snowdon 
in  August.  But  one  may  surely  claim  for 
an  elephant-kraal  on  a  large  scale  an  ele- 
ment of  rarity  mingled  with  excitement 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match ;  while 
the  very  size  and  value  of  the  game  in 
view  raises  the  sport  at  once  above  the 
ordinary  level.  There  are  moreover  two 
other  sides  to  the  enterprise,  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  characterize  all  forms  of 
sport ;  there  is,  if  it  is  properly  managed, 
a  complete  and  refreshing  absence  of  cru- 
elty ;  while  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  pluck,  en- 
durance, skill  in  woodcraft,  and  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  animal  to  be  captured. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  by 


the  writers  of  sporting-books,  there  is 
undoubtedly  something  revolting  about 
the  mere  slaughter  of  an  elephant.  Of 
course  there  is  just  the  possibility  of  a 
spice  of  danger ;  just  the  off-chance  of  the 
animal's  charging  you  in  a  blind,  blunder- 
ing sort  of  way,  and  bowling  you  over  in 
his  stride;  but  he  is  not  really  a  hard 
animal  to  come  up  to ;  a  skilful  tracker 
and  ordinary  precautions  will  bring  you 
to  within  ten  vards  of  him,  and  then  to 
shoot  him  is  aoout  as  brave  and  skilful  a 
deed  as  to  shoot  a  milch  cow  in  a  farm- 
yard. But  an  elephant-kraal  ranks  infi- 
nitely higher  in  the  way  of  sport ;  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sights,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining studies  of  native  manners  and  jun- 
gle life,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  scene  of  our  kraal  is  laid  in  so 
unapproachable  and  unpronounceable  a 
part  of  an  unknown  district  of  Ceylon, 
that  the  only  way  of  describing  it  shortly 
is  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  forty  miles 
from  anvwhere.  After  leaving  the  skirts 
of  civilization,  a  long  day's  and  night's 
struggle  over  dusty  tracks  and  across  ob- 
noxious water-courses  brings  us  at  last  to 
the  spot  where  our  camp  has  been  pitched. 
Not  an  uninteresting  place  in  itself;  for 
half-way  up  the  queer  cylindrical  rock 
that  overhanes  our  tents  a  Sinhalese  po- 
tentate of  old  days  built  himself  a  great 
palace.  This  was  afterwards  adopted  as 
a  temporary  abode  by  one  of  the  many 
fugitive  kings  whom  the  vicissitudes  of 
Singalese  politics  turned  out  of  their  per- 
manent residences ;  but  he  was  wise 
enough  to  carry  with  him  in  his  flight  that 
world-famous  palladium,  the  tooth  of  Bud- 
dha, and  rich  enough  to  build  for  it  a 
beautiful  shrine,  the  great  stairway  of 
which  has  lately  been  restored  under  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  present  governor 
of  Cevlon,  There  is  something  weird  and 
startling  in  coming  across  these  beautiful 
remains  of  an  early  civilization  in  so  re- 
more  and  desolate  a  spot.  The  fine  up- 
ward sweep  of  the  stairway,  the  delicate 
chiselling  of  the  ornamented  balustrade, 
the  life-like  posturings  of  the  quaint  dan- 
cers on  the  frieze,  once  pleased  the  eyes 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  a  teeming  pop- 
ulation, long  since  gone  down  into  dusty 
death  ;  and  are  now  scarce  noticed  in  their 
decay  by  the  casual  villager  in  search  of 
honey  or  herbs,  or  by  the  solitary  hermit 
at  the  little  Buddhist  shrine  near  the  hill. 

But  just  at  present  the  secluded  spot  is 
alive  with  an  absolutely  unprecedented 
bustle.  Carts  and  tents  and  elephants 
and  servants  are  arriving  every  hour ;  huts 
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are  being  rapidly  erected  with  leaves  of 
the  cocoanut  and  talipot  palm  ;  and  the 
hair  of  the  old  hermit,  if  he  had  any, 
would  stand  on  end  at  hearing  the  sound 
of  English  ladies'  voices,  and  the  pop  of 
exuberant  soda-water  bottles.  Our  camp 
looks  very  picturesque  as  we  reach  it, 
weary  and  travel-stained,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  (if  indeed  coolness  is  ever  a 
possible  attribute  of  these  arid  regions) 
passing  through  rows  of  little  shops  that 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  on  the 
roadside ;  descrying  the  dim  form  of  a 
huge  tame  elephant,  a  future  gladiator  of 
the  final  fight,  calmly  browsing  in  a  neigh- 
boring clearing;  and  hailing  with  content- 
ment the  sight  of  the  fires  that  tell  of  a 
possible  dinner  and  a  hot  bath  —  though 
truly  the  color  of  the  water  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  buffaloes,  and  severely  tests  all 
our  vows  of  cleanliness.  And  trom  time 
to  time  we  can  hear  afar  off  some  scattered 
shots,  and  dim,  confused  shouting,  telling 
us  that  the  great  eame  we  have  come  to 
see  captured  is  at  least  within  ear-shot. 

The  first  day  or  two  we  settle  down  in 
camp,  and  amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  can 
with  such  intellectual  pursuits  as  round- 
ers and  Aunt  Sally,  highly  impromptu 
concerts,  and  the  neartiest  of  midnght 
suppers  ;  religiously  resisting  every  temp- 
tation to  go  near  the  scene  of  operations, 
and  contenting  ourselves  with  such  scraps 
of  news  as  we  can  glean  from  natives  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  field  of  battle.  For 
former  kraals  have  always  been  delayed, 
and  often  spoilt,  by  the  anxiety  of  the 
British  visitor  to  prove  that  he  knows 
more  of  the  elephant  and  his  ways  than 
the  native  hunter ;  and  an  ofBcious  deter- 
mination to  assist  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  complete  hindrance  imaginable. 
This  time  the  native  is  to  be  allowed  to 
work  his  wicked  will  in  his  own  particu- 
lar way;  and  the  result  will  doubtless 
testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the  self-sacrifice. 
But  by  the  third  day  human  nature  and 
English  impatience  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  All  our  novels  had  been  read,  and 
the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  was 
something  appalling  to  estimate  ;  a  flatter- 
ing assurance  from  the  captain  of  the 
hunt  that  "we  could  do  no  harm  now," 
armed  us  with  the  necessary  permission ; 
and  off  we  set  in  the  early  morning  for  a 
day  with  the  beaters. 

But  perhaps  before  describing  the 
sights  we  saw,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
some  account  of  the  method  in  which  ele- 
phants are  captured.  A  kraal  is  an  ex- 
tremely simple  thing  in  theory.  The  only 
difficulty  lies  in  its  manipulation.     The 


first  point  is  to  fix  upon  the  place  —  the 
kraal  or  corral  —  into  which  the  game  is 
to  be  finally  driven.  This  is  usually  coo- 
structed  artificially  by  means  of  a  square 
wooden  stockade  lined  with  musket-men ; 
in  the  present  case  nature  had  provided 
the  corral  free  of  charge.  Close  to  the 
road  along  which  we  travelled,  two  gigan* 
tic  reefs  of  abrupt  rock  run  paraUel  to 
one  another  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
They  enclose  some  six  or  eight  acres  of 
junde  ;  their  sides  are  almost  precipitous, 
ancfthe  entrance  and  exit  are  narrow  and 
concealed  in  trees.  Leeend  says  that  the 
old  Singalese  kings  held  royal  kraals  here 
in  days  of  old;  eliminate  some  twenty 
Europeans,  add  a  little  gaudy  state  and 
ceremonial,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
recall  the  scene.  Having  settled  on  your 
kraal,  it  is  logically  necessary  to  find  your 
quarry ;  and  here  again  no  great  difficulty 
occurs,  as  many  a  poor  cultivator  will  teU 
you,  who  has  to  spend  long  nights  and 
much  firewood  in  driving  away  the  maraud- 
ers from  his  little  patch  of  grain.  The 
search-parties  came  upon  three  convenient 
herds  very  soon  after  their  quest  began, 
gradually  drove  them  together,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enclosing  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  This  feat,  which  might  appear  to 
the  uninitiated  to  be  the  consummation, 
is  really  only  the  commencement  of  the 
business.  It  is  a  difficult  achievement  to 
drive  a  herd  of  English  cattle  along  the 
streets  of  a  town  on  market-day ;  it  is  a 
difficult  achievement  to  conduct  an  Irish 
pig,  after  purchase,  to  his  new  quarters ; 
multiply  these  difficulties  by  fifty,  and  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  some  notion  of  the 
trouble  involved  in  forcing  a  herd  of  wild 
elephants  towards  a  given  spot.  For,  to 
begin  with,  there  are  certain  requisites  as 
regards  the  line  of  country  to  be  chosen. 
In  the  first  place  the  drive  must  be  throueh 
thick  junele ;  once  get  the  herd  into  toe 
open,  and  the  game  is  up;  for  mystery 
and  covers  beget  success,  while  familiar- 
ity, say  both  copy-books  and  shikaris, 
breeds  contempt.  Let  the  mammoths  get 
a  fair  view  of  the  pigmy  forces  distractinjg 
them  with  such  hideous  noises,  and  a  fair 
field  to  operate  in  —  and  the  result  wotild 
be  too  obvious  to  be  worth  discussing. 
So,  too,  all  roads,  village  paths,  open  wa- 
ter courses,  and  habitations  of  man  must 
be  carefully  avoided ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  country  chosen  must  contain  a 
sufficiency  of  fodder  and  water,  or  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  disastrous  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Secondly,  although  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  dnve  a 
herd  of  elderly  male  elephants,  it  is  not 
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these,  but  the  females,  and  more  especiallv 
the  Youngsters,  which  form  the  really  val- 
uable part  of  the  herd,  and,  as  if  knowing 
their  own  value,  give  all  the  trouble.  It 
is  nearly  always  a  female  that  leads  the 
forlorn  hope  and  heads  the  roost  reckless 
charges  ;  and  she  and  her  progeny  must 
be  kept  at  all  costs  within  the  charmed 
circle,  however  hard  she  may  seek  to  prove 
that,  in  the  elephantine  as  in  the  human 
world,  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate  fur  ens 
quidfemina  possit. 

The  operations  of  a  Singalese  kraal  are 
based  on  a  semi-military  formation,  which 
perhaps,  for  antiquity,  throws  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  into  the  shade.  What- 
ever the  exact  scientific  name  may  be,  the 
civilian  mind  would  describe  it  as  a  mova- 
ble oblong;  and  one  in  which,  contrary 
to  most  military  precedents,  the  post  of 
honor  is  in  the  rear,  the  reason  being  that 
the  back  line  does  nearly  all  the  beating, 
and  that  wild  elephants  almost  invariably 
charge  back  and  not  forwards.  The  lengtn 
of  the  front  and  of  the  back  line  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  that  of  each  side  line 
verv  nearly  a  mile ;  and  as  the  component 
male  elements  of  the  line  are  stationed 
very  close  together,  for  the  joint  purpose 
of  conversation  and  safety,  the  number  of 
men  employed  is  obviously  considerable. 
Add  to  the  actual  beaters  the  sutlers  and 
camp-followers  of  the  little  army,  the  mere 
spectators,  and  the  enterprising  array  of 
hawkers,  and  the  computation  rises  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

A  visit  to  the  "  lines  "  in  the  early  morn- 
ing fully  repays  you  for  the  thorny  struggle 
of  three  miles  through  the  low,  close  jun- 

ge.  The  camp  is  awake  and  stirring  — 
IS  been  stirring,  in  fact,  since  the  very 
earliest  sign  of  dawn  appeared  —  and  is 
fully  occupied  in  that  most  important  duty, 
the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal.  You 
pass  along  one  continuous  row  of  the 
neatest  little  huts  imaginable,  formed  of 
nothing  but  four  sticks  and  a  few  dried 
leaves  of  the  talipot  palm ;  and,  in  front 
of  the  huts,  an  equally  continuous  row  of 
fires,  for  the  enemy  cooped  up  within  the 
inclosure  is  far  more  afraid  of  flame  and 
smoke  than  of  his  human  opponents.  On 
the  safe  side  of  the  fires,  then,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  with  per- 
fect composure,  and  very  savory  are  the 
simple  messes  that  are  steaming  and  sim- 
mering on  every  side.  But  two  features 
at  once  strike  you  as  peculiar,  in  a  Sinha- 
lese crowd,  —  the  utter  absence  of  the 
female  sex,  and  the  presence  of  the  most 
extraordinary  collection  of  firearms  that 
mortal  eye  ever  beheld.     The   courage 
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necessary  to  enable  you  to  face  a  raging 
elephant  in  his  native  jungles  is  no  doubt 
considerable ;  the  nerve  required  to  fire 
off  one  of  these  old-world  weapons  is  in- 
finitely greater.  Here  is  an  aged  single- 
barrelled  horse-pistol,  such  as  one  dimly 
remembers  to  have  seen  in  cheap  illus- 
trated editions  of  "  Dick  Turpin's  Adven- 
tures '*  or  the  **  Life  of  Jack  Sheppard ; " 
there  a  marvellous  and  equally  venerable 
musket  with  a  barrel  several  yards  long, 
the  metal  of  which  is  worn  so  thin  that  you 
could  easily  squash  it  between  two  fingers. 
The  guns  being  dangerous  enough  in 
themselves,  the  native  method  of  loading 
does  not  render  them  less  so.  The  great 
point  of  the  charge  appears  to  be  Quantity, 
regardless  of  proportion  and  result.  You 
may  only  have  one  shot  in  the  day,  so  let 
it  be  a  good  one ;  and  if,  as  often  happens 
in  the  early  morning,  you  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  gun  is  loaded  or  not,  ram 
in  another  charge  or  two,  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.  Moreover  wads  are  an 
absurd  and  costly  luxury  in  the  jungle ;  a 
piece  of  rag  torn  from  the  end  of  your 
cloth  does  infinitely  better;  and  if  you 
can't  borrow  or  steal  the  village  ramrod, 
which  the  headman  insists  on  monopoliz- 
ing, bump  your  stock  on  the  ground  so  as 
to  give  the  charge  a  fair  chance  of  setting. 

The  "early  birds  "  of  the  camp,  having 
already  finished  their  "little  breakfast," 
are  gracefully  reclining  in  the  shelter  of 
their  cabins  ;  and,  their  weapons  being 
loaded  in  the  efficient  manner  described 
and  lying  ready  to  hand,  are  (mark  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization !)  loading  their  minds 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  with  lit- 
erature. For  the  book-hawker,  with  his 
queer  little  tin  box  full  of  cheap  pamphlets, 
almost  as  miscellaneous  as  the  contents  of 
a  kraal  musket,  is  a  camp-follower  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  the  local  booksellers 
are  doing  a  roaring  trade  this  morning  in 
a  Singalese  account  of  the  queen's  Jubilee, 
garnished  with  a  gruesome  portrait  of  the 
queen's  most  excellent  and  most  travestied 
Majesty.  Such  as  cannot  read  (still  per- 
haps the  majority)  are  endeavoring,  with 
the  help  of  their  neighbors,  to  recall  cer- 
tain potent  charms  against  furious  ele- 
phants, which  they  have  learnt  from  their 
wise  men ;  while  those  two  invariable 
characters,  the  oldest  inhabitant  and  the 
village  wag,  have  each  a  little  knot  of 
admirers,  hanging  respectively  on  the  ut- 
terances of  gray  wisdom  or  grinning  folly. 

But  the  sun  is  well  up  by  this  time,  and 
a  sort  of  instinctive  sensation  or  rumor, 
carried  no  one  knows  how,  runs  round  the 
camp  that  the  morning  drive  is  to  com- 
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mence;  so  while  the  neat  little  huts  are 
being  rolled  up  into  equally  neat  little 
bupoies,  to  be  carried,  with  the  precious 
cooking-utensils,  to  the  next  halting-place, 
we  make  our  way  to  the  back  line,  and  are 
not  long  in  finding  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  captain  of  the  hunt.  He  is  a 
fine  brawny  specimen  of  a  Singalese  gen- 
tleman, and  on  great  occasions,  when  he 
is  attending  a  governor's  le%>ie^  for  in- 
stance, or  welcoming  a  new  revenue-offi- 
cer, is  a  very  smart,  bedizened  personage 
indeed.  At  present  his  costume  is  rather 
adapted  to  circumstances  than  remarkable 
for  abundance.  A  handkerchief  round  his 
liead,  the  suspicion  of  a  cloth  round  his 
loins,  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  the  rest  — 
as  nature  made  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lras;e  meerschaum  pipe,  from  which  he  is 
enjoying  a  few  final  pufiFs ;  while  near  him 
stands  a  trusty  and  lusty  henchman  with 
his  Winchester  repeater  and  his  double- 
barrelled  express.  The  news  he  has  to 
eive  us  is  chequered  with  evil  tidings. 
Last  night  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to 
driv£  the  elephants  by  torch-light,  but, 
like  other  night  attacks  not  unknown  to 
history,  it  ended  in  partial  failure,  which 
might  have  been  total  discomfiture.  A 
gloriotis  success  attended  the  first  rush, 
and  then  aoluckily  the  back  line,  confused 
by  darkness  and  thick  jungle,  took  up  too 
forward  a  position,  planted  their  fires,  and 
found  they  had  shut  off  one-half  of  the 
herd,  with  the  result  that  twenty-five  of 
the  enemy  escaped  scot-free  and  were 
seen  no  more.  However  there  were 
known  to  be  at  least  twenty  elephants  still 
in  the  toils;  everything  was  ready  for  the 
fray,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  thick  of  it. 
Words  could  not  describe  the  hideous  din 
of  the  onslaught;  the  shrieks  and  the 
yells,  the  taunts  and  the  invectives,  the 
aisoord  of  horns  and  rattles ;  and  in  front 
the  dull  crashing  of  the  huge  beasts 
through  the  jungle,  varied  by  occasional 
volleys  of  musketry,  as  some  great  laggard 
in  the  rear  turned  for  a  moment  to  face 
his  opponents.  Then  there  would  be  curi- 
ous moments  of  simultaneous  silence,  and 
it  was  possible,  by  a  little  creeping  and 
manoeuvring,  to  get  close  up  to  the  quarry 
as  they  stood  listening  suspiciously  in 
some  thick  thorn-brake,  doubting  in  which 
direction  to  seek  escape,  until  a  sudden 
panic  started  the  unwieldy  ranks  into  a 
heavy  trot,  and  the  trees  and  creepers 
parted  to  right  and  left,  beyond  reach  of 
eye  and  ear,  and  we  waited  anxiously  for 
the  first  tell-tale  shot,  announcing  that  the 
foe  had  arrived  at,  and  been  repulsed 
from,  the  further  limit. 


And  so  we  hunted  the  great  beasts  well 
into  the  noon,  oblivious  of  the  heat  and 
regardless  of  the  thorns.  Excitement  Is 
a  marvellous  antidote  to  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, nor  was  there  any  thought  of  either 
until  a  halt  was  called.  The  lines  took 
up  their  position  with  amazing  rapidity  ; 
fires  were  lit  and  muskets  re-loaded ;  and 
we  threw  ourselves  down  under  a  mighty 
banyan-tree,  and  sent  rapid  messengers  to 
the  rear  for  sandwiches  and  soda-water. 
•  .  .  •  • 

It  is  the  last  day  of  the  hunt.  The  ele- 
phants have  been  driven  bit  by  bit  into  a 
patch  of  jungle  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  yawning  entrance  to  the  kraal, 
which  has  every  right  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  motto  over  Dante's  famous  por- 
tal. It  only  wants  a  vigorous  effort  to 
thrust  them  into  it,  and  that  effort  is 
about  to  be  made.  We  take  a  tempting 
position  up  a  patriarchal  tree  that  com- 
mands both  the  jungle  prison  and  the 
kraal-mouth.  It  is  curious  how  extremely 
brave  you  feel  at  a  kraal  when  vou  are 
safely  astride  of  a  firm  branch  ;  now  you 
criticise  the  operations  of  the  beaters  and 
musket-men,  and  courageously  chaff  3rour 
friends  below  whose  want  of  activity  has 
deprived  them  of  a  similar  excuse  for 
bravery.  But  there  is  a  terrible  obstacle 
in  the'wayof  final  success,  in  the  shape 
of  what  is  fondly  called  "  the  highroao," 
though  it  is  merely  a  sandy  track,  remark- 
able for  the  undetermined  depth  of  its 
ruts.  This  lies  right  across  the  line  of 
march ;  can  the  elephants  be  got  over  it 
in  broad  daylight?  For  we  have  had 
enough  of  night  attacks  and  torch-light 
failures.  The  struggle  is  soon  raging 
beneath  us ;  and  for  a  good  hour  we  can 
trace  the  evolutions  of  the  "  heady  fight," 
and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
their  pusuers,  in  the  swaying  of  the  tree- 
tops  and  the  crashing  of  the  jungle,  and 
the  shrill  trumpetings  of  fear  and  rage* 
and  the  shouts  and  shots  of  the  dusky 
army.  Closer  and  closer  it  comes,  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  road,  but  nothing 
will  persuade  the  giants  to  break  through 
the  fringe  of  trees;  again  and  again  they 
break  back,  facing  fire  and  smoke  rather 
than  publicity,  only  to  be  driven  forward 
again,  by  volley  upon  volley  of  blank 
cartridge  and  an  ever-increasing  array  of 
beaters ;  until  at  last  a  great  head,  with 
sensitive  trunk  outstretched,  comes  peei^ 
ing  out  of  the  thick  bushes,  and  a  tentative 
foot  paws  the  sandy  rut.  The  prospect  is 
plainly  not  encouraging,  for  the  monstrous 
body  is  on  the  point  of  turning  round 
again;  but  luckily  the  beaters  guess,  or 
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are  told  of,  the  state  of  a£Eairs.  Pande- 
monium let  loose  could  not  have  excelled 
the  outburst  of  triumphant  hubbub;  the 
die  is  cast,  and  the  crossing  of  the  rubi- 
con  commences.  The  enemy  are  led  by 
an  enormous  bull,  which  scorns  to  hurry, 
and  proudly  marches,  as  though  with  the 
honors  of  war,  from  the  evacuated  fort- 
ress ;  then  follows  a  female,  perhaps  the 
queen  of  his  harem,  much  occupied  with 
the  protection  of  her  two  tiny  calves ; 
and  it  is  touching  to  see  how  caretully 
she  guides  and  guards  one  with  her 
trunk,  while  the  other  holds  on  lustily 
with  his  trunk  to  her  stumpy  apology  for 
a  tail.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are  less  inter- 
esting and  less  dignified ;  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  rear,  which  is  seized 
with  the  sentiment  of  sauve  qui  peut; 
helter-skelter  they  rush  over  the  blinding 
sand,  and  are  lost  to  view  in  the  thick 
trees  that  guard  and  conceal  the  fatal 
entrance.  They  are  given  but  a  short 
repose  in  this  last  shelter ;  just  long 
enough  for  the  attacking  army  to  eat  the 
midday  rice,  but  sufficient  for  one  more 
despairing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged. We  have  left  our  coign  of  van- 
tage and  are  standing  on  the  road,  chat- 
ting to  a  hungry  musketeer  and  rejoicing 
with  him  over  the  success  of  the  morn- 
ing's efforts,  when  suddenly  there  is 
heard  the  rush  of  a  heavy  body  through 
the  trees  close  to  us,  and  out  bursts  the 
great  bull  into  the  open,  his  trunk  curled 
up  -tight  for  striking,  his  tail  in  air,  and  a 
look  of  desperate  wickedness  in  his  roll- 
ing eye.  But  the  besiegers  are  ready  for 
him,  even  at  rice-time  ;  guns  are  seized  in 
an  instant,  and  a  fierce  volley  greets  and 
stops  him  ere  he  has  time  to  pass  the 
watch-fires ;  he  hesitates,  and  the  ele- 
phant, Lke  the  man,  who  does  so,  is  lost. 
Two  bold  sentries  step  forward  and  pep- 
per his  feet  and  trunk  with  small-snot; 
the  line  closes  on  him,  firing  as  it  closes ; 
a  great  shout  runs  down  the  length  of  it, 
and  the  champion,  finding  the  better  part 
of  valor  in  discretion,  retires  with  uncurled 
trunk  and  drooping  tail. 

The  battle  is  practically  over.  The 
entrance  to  the  kraal  is  rendered  more 
and  more  inevitable  by  gradually  closing 
lines ;  the  herd  wanders  into  it  almost 
unconsciously  ;  a  stockade,  corresponding 
to  the  one  at  the  further  end,  is  run  up 
and  lined  with  guns,  and  the  prisoners 
have  begun  their  captivitv.  The  scene 
at  the  summit  of  the  amphitheatre  (if  one 
may  apply  such  a  term  to  an  oblong)  is 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Spectators 
from  every  village  in  the  neighborhood 
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have  been  pouring  in  all  the  morning,  and 
the  fairer  (or  shall  we  say  gentler?)  sex 
is  at  last  allowed  to  appear  now  that  the 
danger  is  over.  Brilliant  and  dazzling  are 
the  colors  scattered  over  the  black  vol- 
canic rock  that  rises  from  a  sea  of  jungle ; 
wild  and  terror-stricken  are  the  rushes  of 
the  huge  captives  in  the  toils ;  most  audi- 
ble is  the  buzz  of  contented  conversation 
above,  most  pitiable  the  truropetings  of 
impotent  rage  below. 

But  the  wild  herd  is  weary  at  last  of 
tearing  up  and  down  the  narrow  arena,  for 
the  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  low  jungle 
is  trampled  down  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
successful  operations.  The  stockade  at 
the  entrance  is  opened,  and  the  four  tame 
elephants  march  stealthilv  in.  Each  car- 
ries two  mahouts  and  plentiful  store  of 
strong  rope,  while  by  the  side,  or  rather 
under  the  cover,  of  each  walk  two  men 
armed  with  sharp  spears  and  two  nooses. 
The  leader  of  the  tame  gang  is  a  mighty 
tusker,  on  whose  courage  and  coolness 
everv-thing  depends,  for  the  other  three 
are  but  novices,  and  five  to  one  is  long 
odds  in  a  mammoth  battle.  The  object 
to  be  gained  is  to  approach  the  captives 
so  quietly  as  not  to  startle  them  into  a 
series  of  wild  gallops,  to  cut  off  one  of 
their  number  by  a  well-timed  flank  move- 
ment, and  to  hem  him  in.  Then  will  the 
clever  nooser  do  his  work,  and  slip  a  deft 
loop  over  the  hind  foot  directly  it  is  lifted, 
while  his  comrade  fastens  the  other  end 
to  a  neighboring  tree,  and  —  actum  est  de 
eUphanto.  But  there  is  many  a  slip  be- 
tween the  lasso  and  the  elephantine  foot. 
All  goes  smoothly  at  first.  The  decoys 
steafknowingly  along  the  side  of  the  rock 
wall  to  within  ten  yards  of  the  herd,  stop- 
ping or  advancing  according  to  each  sign 
of  apprehension  or  confidence,  when  sud- 
denly the  wild  ones  scent  danger,  and, 
escape  being  impossible,  determine  on 
resistance.  The  huge  champion  of  the 
herd  challenges  the  tusker,  in  knightly 
fashion,  to  single  combat,  and  advances 
on  him  with  stooping  head  and  a  rever- 
berating roar.  You  can  almost  hear  the 
great  skulls  crash  together,  so  near  do 
they  approach,  when  out  step  the  spear- 
men in  the  nick  of  time,  and  strike  their 
keen  spears  into  the  soft  flesh  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  charge  is  averted.  But  the 
champion's  followers  are  bent  on  mischief 
in  spite  of  his  discomfiture;  charge  fol- 
lows charge  with  furious  frequency;  one 
of  the  tame  ones  is  in  full  flight  for  the 
rear,  and  the  tusker  and  his  satellites  have 
all  they  can  do  to  save  the  retreat  from 
turning  into  a  fatal  rout.    An  exciting  in* 
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cident  happens  just  below  us.  A  spear- 
man has  delivered  his  thrust  at  a  charging 
foe,  but  the  spear  breaks  short  off  near 
the  head,  and  remains  sticking  in  the  ele- 
phant's trunk.  He  retires,  disarmed,  to 
the  shelter  of  the  tusker,  trips  over  a  root, 
and  falls  prone.  His  enemv  is  upon  him 
in  an  instant,  bending  his  head  to  crush 
him.  It  is  a  sickening  moment.  One 
cannot  breathe.  Suddenly  the  beast  starts 
back  with  a  shriek  of  pain  and  rushes  up 
the  arena.  The  spearhead  in  his  trunk 
caught  in  the  ground  as  he  was  delivering 
the  fatal  blow,  and  gave  him  such  a  wrench 
as  he  will  hardly  forget  in  a  week,  and  the 
man  is  saved. 

It  takes  some  time  to  bring  up  the  tame 
elephants  to  the  attack  again,  for  the  first 
defeat  was  demoralizing  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  is  not  until  a  plentiful  feed,  numer- 
ous incantations,  and  the  arrival  of  a  fifth 
ally  have  restored  their  courage  that  the 
perilous  game  recommences.  But  the 
wild  ones  are  bv  this  time  exhausted  with 
their  very  wildness,  and  ^ther  into  de- 
tached, weary  knots;  their  charges  are 
mere  feints,  and  at  last  a  straggler  is 
hemmed  into  a  likely  corner.  One  mo- 
ment of  suspense  as  the  nooser  creeps 
noiselessly  up  to  him ;  a  wild,  abortive 
struggle  with  the  unyielding  tree,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  the  hunt  are  securely  reaped. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  compara- 
tively easy.  Success  breeds  success,  and 
one  after  the  other  the  victims  fall  to  the 
wiles  of  their  pursuers.  The  moon  rises 
over  the  strange  scene  as  we  leave  it  for 
the  camp ;  the  rocks  are  alive  with  little 
fires  that  form  the  centres  of  chattering, 
hungry  groups  ;  the  sea  of  jungle  is  very 
calm  and  pale;  the  grim  prisoners  below 
are  straining  hopelessly  at  their  fetters, 
and  sniffing  sullenly  at  the  food  thrown  to 
them ;  and  a  glorious  week's  sport  has 
reached  a  happy  end. 

S.  M.  Burrows. 


From  Murray**  Magazine. 
OYSTERS. 

That  most  charming  naturalist  and  gen- 
ial observer  of  all  things  animate,  Frank 
Buckland,  used  to  say  that  oysters,  like 
horses,  have  their  points.  "  The  points  of 
an  oyster  are,"  he  tells  us, "  first,  the  shape, 
which  to  be  perfect  should  resemble  very 
much  the  petal  of  a  rose-leaf.  Next,  the 
thickness  of  the  shell ;  a  first-class  thor- 
ough-bred native  should  have  a  shell  of  the 
tenuity  of  thin  china  or  a  Japanese  tea- 


cup. It  should  also  have  an  almost  me* 
tallic  ring,  and  a  peculiar  opalescent  lustre 
on  the  inner  side  ;  the  hollow  for  the  ani- 
mal of  the  oyster  should  be  as  much  like 
an  egg-cup  as  possible.  Lastly,  the  flesh 
itself  should  be  white  and  firm,  and  nut- 
like in  taste.  It  is  by  taking  the  average 
proportion  of  meat  to  shell  that  oysters 
should  be  critically  judged.  The  oysters 
at  the  head  of  the  list  are  of  course  '  na- 
tives;'* the  proportion  of  a  well-fed 
native  is  one-fourth  meat  The  nearest 
approach  to  natives,  both  in  beauty  and 
fatness,  are  the  •  oysters  of  Milford  in 
south  Wales.  The  deep-sea  oysters,  such 
as  the  white-faced  things  dredged  up  in 
the  Channel  between  England  and  France, 
are  one-tenth  meat ;  while  the  very  worst 
are  some  Frenchmen,  which  are  as  thin 
and  meagre  as  French  pigs." 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  of  an  Ojrs- 
ter.  But  we  nineteenth-century  morUls 
have  but  little  time  to  observe' and  con- 
sider all  the  points  of  even  such  things  as 
lie  verv  near  to  our  hearts  (I  speak  ana* 
tomically,  of  course),  —  things  fit  for  di- 
gestion. I  have  no  doubt  that  by  some, 
perhaps  many  of  my  readers,  the  "petal 
of  a  rose-leaf "  and  the  "  Japanese  tear 
cup"  will  be  dismissed  as  mere  poetry, 
and  that  for  them  the  philosophy  of  oys- 
ters may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  state* 
ment,  "  the  fiesh  should  be  white  and  firm 
and  nut-like  in  taste  ;"  that  is,  if  nut-iiki 
expresses  with  any  due  adequacy  so  pure 
and  concentrated  a  relish. 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  us  that  we  are 
able  thus  to  seize  upon  the  points  of  real 
vital  importance,  and  to  eschew  those 
which  do  not  immediately  concern  us.  We 
smooth  our  shirt-front  as  we  dress  for 
dinner,  without  concerning  ourselves  with 
such  questions  as  how  it  came  to  be 
woven  and  stitched  together;  we  step  into 
our  cab,  and  pity  the  poor  devils  we  past 
in  the  streets,  but  do  not  pause  to  consider 
their  all-too-painful  points ;  we  chuckle 
with  our  host  over  the  bargain  he  has 
driven,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to 
enquire  what  the  cheapness  of  some  6t 
our  goods  involves  ;  we  murmur  little  pret* 
tinesses  to  our  fair  partner  as  we  cross 
the  hall,  without  pretending  to  realize  their 
meaning,  if  indeed  they  have  any;  and 
then  we  sit  down  to  dinner  and  swallow 
our  oysters,  without  any  idea  of  how  they 
came  to  be  raised,  and  without  realizing, 
perhaps  without  knowing,  that  they  are 
complex  organized  creatures,  instinct  with 
life  and  motion. 

*  **  Natives'*   are  oysters  artificially  reartd, 
1  found  naturally  being  termed  **••«  ojMtn." 
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Motion?  Yes,  motion.  As  I  write 
there  lies  before  rae,  tastefully  disposed 
on  its  natural  dish,  an  oyster  in  the  form 
in  which  it  glads  the  sight  of  hungry  mor- 
tals when  grace  has  been  said,  and  they 
have  taken  their  seats  at  table.  With  fine 
scissors  I  snip  off  a  delicate  slice  of  the 
so-called  "  beard  "  which  constitutes  the 
ovster^s  gills  ;  and  this  slice  1  place  on  a 
glass  slip,  covering  it  with  a  thin  glass 
disc,  and  then  transf^ring  it  to  the  sta^e 
of  my  microscope.  Would  that  you  could 
see,  my  friend,  the  trembling,  quivering, 

f  lancing  life  that  is  thus  disclosed  !  The 
eld  of  the  microscope  is  occupied  by  the 
yellowish  translucent  material  of  which 
the  gill  is  constructed.  Across  it  run  a 
number  of  closely  set  parallel  bars,  and 
here  and  there  between  the  bars  is  an 
elongated  slit.  Each  slit  is  the  centre  of 
a  litUe  living  whirlpool ;  for  the  edges  of 
the  bars  that  bound  it  carry  a  vast  number 
of  delicate  microscopic  translucent  hairs, 
which  are  waving  to  and  fro  in  ceaseless 
motion.  The  waves  travel  in  one  direc- 
tion down  one  side  of  the  slit,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  up  the  other  side  of  the 
Slit.  Hence  the  appearance  of  an  elon- 
gated living  whirlpool.  In  the  eight  or 
ten  square  inches  of  gill-surface  there 
must  b^  tens  of  thousands  of  these  trem- 
bling life-whirlpools,  all  of  which,  my 
friend,  you  suddenly  engulf,  with  a  gentle 
smothered  smack  of  the  lips. 

**  I  suppose,"  says  Professor  Huxley, 
"that  when  the  sapid  and  slippery  mor- 
sel—  which  is  and  is  gone,  like  a  flash 
of  gustatory  summer  hghtning  —  glides 
along  the  palate,  few  people  imagine  that 
they  are  swallowing  a  piece  of  machinery 
(and  going  machinery  too)  greatly  more 
complicated  than  a  watch." 

In  the  paper  from  which  I  quote  these 
words  {Eng.  III.  Mag,^  Oct.,  1883),  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  describes  in  some  detail 
the  anatomy  of  the  oyster.  Thither  let 
the  reader  repair,  if  so  he  will,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  same.  All  that  I  propose  to 
do  here  is  to  say  a  few  words,  suitable 
for  those  who  do  not  like  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  but  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  be  fully 
instructed  on  the  life-history  of  the  oyster 
from  its  birth  to  its  descent  into  the  eager 
and  expectant  tomb. 

I  would  that  I  could  induce  each  one 
of  my  readers  to  examine  an  oyster. 
There  is  really  nothing  like  actually  see- 
ing a  thing.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that 
be  should  pause  in  the  deglutition  of  his 
half-dozen  natives  at  Scott's,  or  should 
waste  threepence-halfpenny  on  the  mere 
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satisfaction  of  his  understanding.  That 
would  be  too  much  to  expect.  But  I 
would  ask  him  to  expend  a  penny  on  a 
second  or  third-rate  fish  (he  needn't  eat  it), 
and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  making  out 
so  much  of  its  structure  as  may  without 
the  smallest  difficulty  be  seen.  I  am  not 
asking  him  to  dissect  it.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  turn  over  its  parts  with  a 
toothpick. 

First  let  him  notice,  before  the  oyster 
is  opened,  how  tightly  the  two  valves  of 
the  shell  are  closed.  An  oyster,  if  the 
shell  be  hot  chipped  or  otherwise  injured, 
may  live  for  two  months  or  more  out  of 
water,  especially  if  it  be  placed  with  the 
hinge  uppermost.  The  water  within  the 
shell  is  thus  retained  in  the  most  favor- 
able position  for  keeping  the  gills  moist. 
But  if  the  shell  be  chipped,  the  water 
drains  away  or  evaporates,  and  the  crea- 
ture dies. 

The  opening  of  an  oyster,  like  many 
another  apparently  simple  operation,  re- 
quires some  skill  and  is  baseci  upon  previ- 
ous knowledge.  The  hollow  between  the 
valves  of  the  shell  is  occupied  by  the  liv- 
ing moUusk.  From  valve  to  valve  there 
passes  a  powerful  muscle,  the  scar  of  the 
attachment  of  which  is  readily  seen  near 
the  centre  of  the  inner  face  of  an  empty 
shell.  It  is  by  means  of  this  muscle  that 
the  oyster  closes  its  valves  with  such  a 
firm  grip.  To  open  the  oyster  it  is  neces- 
sary skilfully  to  insert  a  strong  flat  knife 
between  the  living  mollusk  and  its  shell, 
and  to  cut  the  muscle  close  to  its  point  of 
attachment.  When  this  is  done,  the  shell 
gapes  about  half  an  inch  through  the 
action  of  an  elastic  cushion  near  the  hinge, 
which  when  the  shell  is  closed  is  in  a  state 
of  compression,  but  which  when  the  oys- 
ter dies  and  the  muscle  relaxes,  or  when 
the  muscle  is  severed,  serves  by  its  elas- 
ticity to  force  the  shell  agape. 

When  the  oyster  has  been  opened  and 
the  valve  of  the  shell  has  been  removed, 
then  —  unless  the  force  of  habit  prove  too 
strong  and  the  mollusk  be  incontinently 
swallowed,  for  even  a  penny  oyster  hath 
its  charms  and  its  temptations  —  then,  I 
say,  the  following  points  about  its  struc- 
ture may  be  readily  made  out,  and  all  the 
more  readily  if  it  be  placed  in  a  soup- 
plate  of  water.  In  the  nrst  place  the  mol- 
lusk will  perhaps  not  occupy  the  whole 
surface  of  the  shell.  This  is  due  to  se- 
vere muscular  spasms  consequent  to  the 
shock  its  system  has  recently  undergone. 
But  in  the  living  state,  closely  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  two  valves, 
are  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle,  which  are 
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given  off  from  the  body  as  thin  laj'ers  of 
fleshy  substance,  the  edges  of  which  are 
thickened  and  bear  a  coarse  reddish-brown 
or  dusky  fringe.  In  the  contracted  mol- 
lusk,  as  it  lies  in  the  shell  before  us,  the 
mantle-lobes  may  be  recognized  by  their 
fringed  edges. 

Our  next  task  is  to  find  out  which  is 
head  and  which  is  tail  in  our  oyster  —  or 
rather,  since  it  hath  neither  head  nor  tail, 
its  top  and  bottom,  its  front  and  rear.  The 
hinge  is  at  the  top,  the  valves  of  the  shell 
on  either  side.  The  oyster  usually  rests 
on  its  larger  and  more  convex  left  valve, 
so  that,  like  a  flounder,  it  Ncs  on  its  side. 
The  hinder  margin  of  the  shell  is  usually 
somewhat  straightcr  than  its  anterior  edge. 
This  and  the  shape  of  the  shell  will  gen- 
erally serve  to  distinguish  right  from  left 
and  front  from  back.  But  the  front  of 
the  contained  mollusk  itself  may  readily 
be  distinguished  from  its  rear  by  the 
sickle-shaped  gills,  four  in  number,  which 
curve  round  in  front  of  the  body,  and  lie 
between  the  mantle-lobes.  The  gills  are 
often  spoken  of  as  the  "beard."  And  in 
addition  to  this  fleshy  beard  there  is  also 
a  kind  of  fleshy  moustache,  consisting  of 
two  flaps  on  each  side  arising  from  the 
corners  of  the  wide,  slit-like  mouth,  which 
must  be  sought  in  front,  beneath  a  sort  of 
hood  under  the  hinge.  It  lies  in  the  ves- 
tibule, a  cavity  which  extends  for  some 
distance  above  the  body.  The  mouth 
leads  into  a  coiled  alimentarv  canal,  which 
terminates  just  above  the  hinder  end  of 
the  sickle-snaped  gills  in  another  large 
chamber. 

I  am  beginning  to  despair  of  the  oys- 
ter's remaining  so  long  uneaten.  But  if 
it  be  still  unswallowed,  the  self-denying 
observer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  curved  gills  with  their  delicate 
radiating  striations,  will  readily  find  the 
vestibule  and  mouth  at  their  upper  ends, 
and  may  pass  his  toothpick  into  the  large 
posterior  chamber  which  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  their  inner  edges,  com- 
municating with  the  tubes  of  their  some- 
what spongy  substance,  and  opening 
widely  beneath  and  behind  the  body. 

We  have  seen  that  on  the  sides  of  the 
gills  and  around  the  microscopic  slits  by 
which  they  are  pierced,  there  are  myriads 
of  delicate  translucent  hairs  continually 
lashing  the  water.  Upon  the  activity  of 
these  nairs  the  oyster  depends  for  food, 
for  oxygen,  for  very  life.  At  first  sight 
the  oyster  would  seem  to  be  in  bad  case. 
It  is  fixed  and  sedentary  all  its  adult  life. 
Its  ancestors  had  indeed,  like  most  bivalve 
mollusks  that  now  exist,  a  fleshy  foot  pro- 


jecting between  the  inner  gill-plates,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  perform  some 
sort  of  sluggish  motion.  But  through 
lazy  and  sedentary  habits  the  oyster  tribe 
has  lost,  or  well-nigh  lost,  this  foot ;  the 
oyster  has  literally  one  foot,  and  that  its 
only  one,  in  the  grave.  This,  however,  is 
no  very  great  disadvantage,  for  though  the 
cockle  is  able  to  hop  with  some  effect,  the 
monopedal  progression  of  mollusks  would 
give  them  but  a  lame  chance  of  a  liveli- 
hood had  they  no  other  method  of  cap- 
turing their  prey.  The  food  of  the  oyster 
consists  of  such  microscopic  organisms 
and  organic  particles  as  float  freely  in  the 
water.  By  the  lashing  of  the  invisible 
gill-hairs  a  current  of  water  is  set  up  which 
partly  sweejSs  upwards  along  the  gill- 
plates  to  the  vestibule,  and  partly  passes 
in  at  the  slit-like  gill-meshes,  and  thus 
through  their  spongy  and  tubular  struc- 
ture into  the  posterior  chamber.  Thus 
through  the  edges  of  the  shell,  and  be- 
tween the  mouth-margins,  a  constant  cur- 
rent passes  inwards ;  while  an  equally  coa- 
stant  curent  passes  outwards  through  the 
posterior  chamber.  The  blood  in  the  gills 
is  thus  aerated ;  the  ejecta  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (and  also  the  kidney)  are 
swept  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  food- 
bearing  water  is  carried  to  the  vestibule, 
where  the  myriad  transparent  hairs  which 
cover  the  moustaches  sweep  the  unsus- 
pecting minutice  into  the  slit-like  mouth. 

I  often  wonder  whether  so  tasty  a  mor- 
sel as  the  oyster  itself  possesses  a  sense 
of  taste.  Were  nature  just,  this  sense 
should  be  well  developed.  One  would  fain 
hope  that  our  sapid  friend's  fleshy  mous- 
tachios  may  minister  to  taste ;  that  for 
him  too  there  may  be  some  gleams  of 
"gustatory  summer  lightning.  As  a 
hope,  however,  it  must  remam ;  there  is 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  oyster 
possesses  a  sense  of  taste.  Indeed  it  does 
not  appear  that  nature  has  been  in  any 
way  lavish  towards  the  oyster  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sensory  endowments.  Its  sense  ol 
hearing  has  gone  along  with  the  foot,  in 
which  organ  the  auditory  sac  is  lodged  in 
less  sedentary  mollusks.  Smell,  or  rather 
some  sense  by  means  of  which  it  can  test 
the  incoming  water,  it  may  have.  A  sense 
of  touch,  distributed  especially,  it  may  be, 
along  the  mantle-fringe,  is  undoubtedly 
present.  There  are  no  eyes ;  but  the 
dusky-colored  mantle-fringe  is  probably 
vaguely  sensitive  to  light.  For  when  the 
shadow  of  an  approaching  boat  is  thrown 
on  to  a  bed  of  oysters  they  are  said  to 
close  their  valves  before  any  undulation 
of  the  water  can  have  reached  thenu 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  glean  any  anec- 
dotes of  the  intelligence  of  oysters.  The 
most  favorable  report  I  can  give  is  from 
the  pages  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley's  **  Ani- 
mal Biography."  "  The  oyster  has  been 
represented,  by  many  authors,"  he  says, 
**  as  an  animal  destitute  not  only  of  mo- 
tion,  but  of  every  species  of  sensation.  It 
is  able,  however,  to  perform  movements 
which  are  perfectly  consonant  to  its  wants, 
to  the  dangers  it  apprehends,  and  to  the 
enemies  by  which  it  is  attacked.  Instead 
of  being  destitute  of  sensation,  oysters  are 
even  capable  of  deriving  some  knowledge 
from  experience.  When  removed  from 
situations  that  are  constantly  covered  with 
the  sea,  they  open  their  shells,  lose  their 
water,  and  die  in  a  few  days.  But  when 
taken  from  similar  situations,  and  laid 
down  in  places  from  which  the  sea  occa- 
sionally retires,  they  feel  the  effect  of  the 
sun^s  rays,  or  of  the  cold  air,  or  perhaps 
apprehend  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  ac- 
cordingly learn  to  keep  their  shells  close 
till  the  tide  returns."  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  if  an  oyster  be  left  hi^h  and  dry 
he  briefly  considers  his  situation;  if  he 
deems  it  probable  that  the  tide  will  rise 
and  again  submerge  him,  he  shuts  his 
shell  and  determines  to  hold  out  as  long 
as  he  can.  But  if  he  thinks  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  tide^s  returning  he  gives 
way  to  despair,  opens  his  valves,  and  dies. 
As  to  his  facts,  however,  old  Bingley 
seems  to  be  right.  Just  as  some  fresh- 
water organisms  may  be  gradually  ac- 
customed to  water  with  a  greater  and 
greater  amount  of  salt,  until  they  can  live 
m  sea-water  which  would  have  killed  them 
bad  they  been  suddenly  placed  in  it,  so 
may  oysters  be  gradually  accustomed  to  a 
longer  and  longer  exposure  to  the  air 
without  gaping.  And  this  fact  is  turned 
to  practical  account  in  the  so-called  oyster- 
schools  of  France.  But  on  the  amount  of 
intelligence  involved  in  the  process  I  leave 
others  to  speculate ;  for  I  am  terribly 
sceptical  of  our  ever  attaining  to  mucfi 
knowledge  of  molluscan  psychology. 

During  the  summer  months  oysters  be- 
come **  sick,"  and  are  then  out  of  season. 
But  the  sickness  is  not  unto  death  but 
unto  life.  For  if  a  sick  oyster  be  exam- 
ined, the  mantle-cavity  and  the  interspaces 
between  the  gills  will  be  found  to  be 
packed  with  a  granular  slimy  substance, 
known  to  fishermen  as  "white  spat,"  and 
disclosed  under  the  microscope  of  the 
naturalist  as  a  teeming  mass  of  develop- 
ing eggs.  As  development  proceeds,  the 
granules  become  colored,  and  the  fisher- 
men then  call  them  "  black  spat."    Frank 


Buckland  likens  the  spat  in  this  condition 
to  very  fine  slatepencil-dust ;  and  he  found 
from  experiment  that  the  number  of  de- 
veloping eggs  in  an  oyster  varies  from 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand. 

"One  fine  hot  day  the  mother  oyster 
opens  her  shell,  and  the  young  escape 
from  it  in  a  cloud,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  railway  engine 
on  a  still  morning.  Each  little  oyster  is 
provided  at  birth  with  swimming  organs, 
composed  of  delicate  cilia,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  little  rascal  begins  to  play 
about  the  moment  he  leaves  his  mother^s 
shell." 

The  "  little  rascal "  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles and  in  other  respects  diner  from 
its  mother.  It  resembles  its  mother  in 
having  a  shell  of  two  valves,  but  the  valves 
are  smooth  and  transparent  as  glass ;  sym- 
metrical, and  united  by  a  straight  hinge. 
The  mouth,  which  as  yet  of  course  has 
no  moustache,  is  large  and  opposite  the 
hinge.  There  are  no  gills.  The  shell  is 
closed  by  a  muscle  similar  in  function  to 
that  of  the  mother,  but  different  in  posi- 
tion. But  the  most  noticeable  point  of 
difference  between  the  little  rascal  and  its 
mother  is  the  possession  of  an  oval  cush- 
ion projecting  between  the  edges  of  the 
valves,  and  bearing  on  its  edges  the  deli- 
cate swimming  hairs  by  which  the  little 
embryo  mollusk  propels  itself  through  the 
water  amid  its  myriad  companions,  and 
enjoys  for  a  while  a  vigorous  and  active 
life.  By  means  of  special  muscles,  the 
cushion  with  its  swimming-hairs  may  be 
withdrawn  into  the  shell,  whereupon  the 
oyster  sinks. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  even  the  se- 
date and  sedentary  native  enjoys,  if  only 
for  a  few  days,  an  active,  frisky,  mischiev- 
ous boyhood.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
vast  majority  of  bivalve  mollusks.  Our 
oyster  is  indeed  peculiar  in  affording  any 
protection  to  its  young.  Most  bivalves, 
and  even  such  near  relations  as  the  Portu- 
guese oyster  and  the  American  oyster,  are 
cast  adrift  so  soon  as  they  are  born,  and 
undergo  no  period  of  incubation  beneath 
the  mantle-wing  of  the  mother.  A  curi- 
ous example  of  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
tection is  afforded  by  the  fresh-water 
mussel.  The  eggs  in  this  case  become 
lodged  in  the  chambers  of  the  outer  gills. 
Here  they  develop  into  embryos  so  un- 
like the  parent  that  they  used  to  be 
regarded  as  parasites.  They  are  minute 
bivalve  shells,  with  triangular  valves. 
The  hinge  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  while  the  apex  is  curved  round 
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into  a  strong  toothed  beak.  The  small 
fry  remain  for  a  Ion?  time  in  the  gill  of 
the  parent,  the  neighborhood  of  fish  such 
as  perch  or  sticklebacks  seeming  to  have 
some  influence  in  determining  their  ejec- 
tion. They  then  swim  by  flapping  their 
valves,  and  ere  long  attach  themselves,  by 
fine  threads  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, to  one  of  the  fish,  and  hang  there, 
snapping  their  valves  until  they  bury  them 
in  the  skin  of  the  fish.  Becoming  thus 
enveloped  in  the  skin  they  there  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis,  by  which  they 
are  converted  into  tiny  mussels  which  are 
set  free  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  This,  in 
the  case  of  the  mussel,  is  nature^s  provi- 
sion for  the  preservation  of  the  race. 
Were  the  fry  hatched  as  free-swimming 
embryos,  they  would  inevitably  be  swept 
away  by  the  seaward  current  of  the  river, 
and  the  mussel,  as  a  fresh-water  race, 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  its  existence. 

The  existence  of  the  adult  oyster  is  not 
altogether  free  from  danger.  What  with 
sponges  tunnelling  in  their  shells,  dog- 
whelks  boring  neat  holes  and  sucking 
their  sapid  juices,  and  artful  starfishes 
waiting  for  them  to  gape,  and  then  insert- 
ing insidious  fingers,  thev  have  rather  a 
lively  time  of  it.  But  the  short  active 
life  of  the  oyster  fry  is  beset  with  yet 
greater  dangers.  It  is  a  sensitive  little 
thing,  and  succumbs  to  the  cold  of  inclem- 
ent seasons.  It  is  also  a  tasty  little  mor- 
sel, and  is  greedily  swallowed  by  anv 
marine  monster  that  has  a  bi^  enough 
mouth  —  for  there  are  epicures  m  plenty 
among  the  marines.  And  when,  tired  of 
the  giddy  dance  of  youth,  he  would  fain 
settle  down  into  sedate  and  sedentary 
bearded  oysterhood,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  the  inexorable  tides  and  currents,  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  he,  like  many 
another  gay  youngster,  w^as  doubtless  igno- 
rant, have  swept  him  out  into  the  deep 
sea,  or  to  some  uncongenial  spot,  where 
he  is  choked  so  soon  as  he  endeavors  to 
settle. 

The  settlement  of  young  oysters  is 
spoken  of  by  the  fishermen  and  oyster- 
farmers  as  a  *'fall  of  spat."  It  is  part  of 
the  business  of  oyster-culture  to  collect 
the  spat,  which  may  then  be  transferred 
to  some  locality  especially  fitted  for  the 
growth  and  fattening  of  the  young  mol- 
lusks.  For  this  purpose  tiles  are  em- 
ployed, covered  with  a  layer  of  chalk, 
whfch  is  afterwards  easily  removed,  to- 
gether with  the  young  oysters  adhering 
to  it.  These  are  placed  on  the  bottom. 
But  they  are  apt  to  get  covered  with 
slime,  or  to  lose  the  roughness  of  their 


surface,  and  thus  to  become  unsuitable 
for  the  reception  of  the  spat  To  obviate 
this  difliculty  floating  collectors  are  now 
in  some  places  employed.  These  are 
moored  near  the  surface  where  the  oyster 
fry  disport  themselves  before  their  shells 
become  so  thick  as  to  weigh  them  dowo. 
Floating  cars  or  frames  containing  seed* 
oysters  are  also  sometimes  employed  with 
considerable  success. 

When  they  first  setde,  and  adhere  to 
the  tiles  and  collectors,  or  to  the  gravel, 
dead  shells,  etc.,  which  form  the  natural 
collecting  medium  (or  "culch,"  as  it  is 
termed),  they  are  very  minute.  But  they 
grow  rapidly,  and  in  six  or  eight  months 
attain  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece, 
when  they  are  known  as  "  brood."  The 
diameter  of  an  oyster  at  two  years  is 
about  two  inches  ;  another  inch  is  added 
in  the  third  year ;  after  which  the  growth 
is  much  less  rapid.  At  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  the  South  of  England  Oyster 
Co.  and  the  Whitstable  Oyster  Co.  showed 
shells  of  oysters  which  had  produced 
black  spat  at  the  age  of  one  year.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  oyster  does  not  attain 
its  majority  until  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
and  produces  the  greatestquantity  of  spat 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year.  The 
spatting  season  usually  commences  in 
May,  but  depends  much  on  the  tempera- 
ture, being  deferred  till  a  later  period  in  a 
cold  season.  In  a  warm  lake  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sweden  —  which  forms  a  natural 
hothouse  for  oyster-culture,  —  oysters  are 
found  to  contain  ripe  spat  as  early  as  the 
end  of  March.  The  spatting  season  may 
continue  until  the  end  of  September* 
And  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  oyster  is  this :  that 
so  soon  as  she  has  laid  her  eggs  the 
mother  oyster  changes  her  sex  and  be- 
comes a  male.  Whether  this  change  of 
sex  takes  place  several  times  in  a  season, 
and  if  so,  how  often,  is  not  known.  It  Is 
a  curious  arrangement ;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  it  has  not  been  instituted  by  nature 
without  a  purpose. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 
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Since  the  Norman  Conquest  the  river 
Thames,  glorious  river  as  it  is,  has  been 
I  one  of  the  great  plagues  of  London.  From 
the  period  when  a  fosse  or  ditch,  called 
in  the  end  the  Fleet  Ditch,  first  began  to 
surround  the  wall  of  the  city  of  London, 
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the  Thames,  as  the  receptacle  of  this  foul 
tributary  and  of  many  after  tributaries 
equally  foul,  has  been  literally  and  senti- 
mentally in  bad  odor  alwavs  with  the 
metropolitan  communitv.  The  pollution 
of  the  Thames  is  indeea  a  wonderful  piece 
of  history,  to  which  various  classes  of 
people  have  contributed  something  de- 
scriptive and  definitive.  The  Carmelite 
Friars,  the  Friar  Preachers,  and  the  Bish- 
op of  Salisbury  complain  to  the  king  and 
the  Parliament  in  1290  that  the  putrid 
exhalations  rising  from  the  sewage  which 
is  on  its  way  to  the  Thames  from  the  Fleet 
River  are  so  strong  that  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  many  of  the  brethren,  and 
actually  destrov  the  odor  of  the  incense 
on  the  altars.  In  the  great  plague  of  Lon- 
don in  1593,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  died  from  the  plague,  one-third  of 
whom  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
ditch  which  disembogued  into  the  Thames. 
In  the  plague  year  of  1625  the  deaths  from 
the  epidemic  numbered  twenty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventeen,  upwards 
of  a  seventh  of  which  took  place  in  the 
same  localities.  Coming  down  many  cen- 
turies to  a  great  epidemic,  not  of  black 
death,  but  of  the  newer  plague  of  our  own 
century,  cholera,  we  find  a  repetition  of  the 
same  complaint  against  the  pollution  of 
the  great  river.  In  the  year  1854  a  Lon- 
don physician  and  sanitarian  of  distin- 
^ished  eminence,  the  late  Dr.  John  Snow, 
IS  found  by  the  historian  systematically 
at  work  tracing  out,  by  a  new  inquiry,  the 
danger  of  the  river  as  a  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. Snow  shows  that  polluted  water 
which  has  been  sent  into  the  stream  is 
allowed,  still  polluted,  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  London  people  for  them  to  drink 
and  become  thereby  poisoned  of  cholera 
poison.  He  finds  two  water  companies, 
extant  at  that  time,  bringing  water  for 
drink  into  London  houses  from  the 
Thames,  but  under  differing  conditions. 
One  company  goes  high  up  the  river  for 
its  source,  and  purifies  fairly  the  supply 
which  it  afterwards  circulates.  The  other 
company  comes  low  down  near  to  the 
great  city  for  its  source,  and  does  not 
purify  its  supply  sufficiently  before  it  cir- 
culates it.  The  result  is,  as  he  informs 
us,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
fatal  attacks  of  cholera  occurring  in  the 
south  districts  of  London,  supplied  with 
water  by  these  two  companies,  the  areas 
of  supply  being  the  same,  the  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  to  each  ten  thousand  houses 
fed  by  those  companies  were  in  the 
houses  having  the  worst  supply  as  sev- 
enty-one to  five  in  those  having  the  better 
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supply.  And  at  this  hour,  although  no 
^reat  epidemic  like  black  death  or  cholera 
IS  raging,  there  remains  a  complaining 
spirit,  which  finds  expression  on  all  sides, 
in  relation  to  the  dangers  which  must  fol- 
low unless  proper  and  wholesale  measures 
be  taken  to  purify  and  to  secure  purifi- 
cation of  the  Thames,  by  a  system  that 
shall  be  perfect  in  its  details  and  perma- 
nent in  its  operation.  Political  events  of 
a  more  immediate  and  as  it  seems  of  a 
more  pressing  kind  hold  urgent  complaint 
for  the  moment  in  check ;  but  it  is  for  a 
moment  —  no  more. 

PRIMITIVE  SUPPLIES. 

The  idea  of  preventing  the  Thames 
from  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to 
London  has  been  present  in  the  minds  of 
Londoners  during  all  historical  time. 
Dangers  have  been  recognized,  and  the 
remedies — it  may  even  be  said  the  pre- 
ventive remedies  —  have  been  suggested, 
and  to  some  extent  carried  out.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  the  casting  of 
polluted  materials  into  the  river;  and  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  so 
earnest  was  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this 
practice  that  fines  were  laid  on  those  who 
should  throw  any  soilage  or  offal  into  the 
stream.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  impurities  into  the  river  during  the 
night  lights  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  river,  and  open  hoats,  receiving  all  the 
sewage  and  offal,  were  to  convey  it  to 
whatever  place  the  city  authorities  should 
direct  It  will  be  shown  further  on  that 
this  suggestion,  in  a  little  different  form, 
is  one  of  the  measures  which  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  be  repeated  in  true 
practical  working  and  method. 

Another  set  of  attempts  for  the  same 
purpose  of  purification  were  based  on  the 
endeavor  to  supply  the  people  of  London 
with  water,  for  drinking  and  for  other  do- 
mestic purposes,  from  wells  and  other 
sources  away  from  the  river,  and  to  let 
the  waters  so  brought  in,  escape,  after 
they  have  performed  their  service,  by  tun- 
nels or  sewers  into  the  river.  In  this  way 
the  river,  it  was  supposed,  would  become 
the  grand  scavenger  of  the  city,  and  would 
bear  away  all  impurities  to  the  sea  without 
bringing  any  back  to  the  city. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  metropolis  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind  named  was  ex- 
tremely natural  and  easy,  for  the  different 
wells  and  brooks  were  at  the  doors  of  the 
people.  The  River  of  Wells,  afterwards 
called  Turnmill  Brook,  supplied  Cripple- 
gate  and  Aldersgate ;  a  branch  or  tributary 
of  it  gave  water  to  Old  Bourne;  Wall 
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Brook,  entering  by  Moorgate,  ran  into  the 

Ereat  river,  feeding  the  people  on  its  way ; 
ong  Bourne  took  its  rise  in  Fenchurch 
and  ran  westwardly  by  Lombard  as  a  swift 
current  also  to  tne  river;  while  at  the 
farther  parts  were  numerous  veils,  from 
which  the  people  drew  their  water  or 
raised  it  in  fountains,  **  sw^eete  wholesome 
and  cleere  "  —  to  wit,  Holy-Well,  Clerken- 
Well,  and  St.  Clement's  Well.  Some, 
moreover,  who  lived  on  the  actual  banks 
of  the  Thames  went  to  the  river  for  their 
waters  of  life,  a  privilege  which  they  held 
hard  and  fast  by  for  many  a  long  day. 
The  late  admirable  medical  scholar,  Dr. 
Francis  Webb,  F.S.A.,  who  thirty  years 
ago  looked  up  for  me,  for  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  Public  Healthy  many  of  the 
facts  bearing  on  this  topic,  found  that  the 
first  departure  from  the  primitive  methods 
named  above  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  By  that  time  the  primitive 
supplies  were  not  sufficient  "  that  the  poor 
may  drink  and  the  rich  may  dress  their 
meat."  Water  was,  therefore,  conveyed 
from  the  town  of  Tyburn  —  that  is  to  say, 
from  a  spot  near  to  and  to  the  west  of  the 
place  where  the  Marble  Arch  now  stands 
—  by  great  leaden  pipes  into  the  city. 
There,  in  West  Cheap,  a  big  leaden  reser- 
voir was  erected  and  castellated  with 
stone. 

ENGINEERING  PROJECTS. 

The  method  of  bringing  in  water  from 
a  distance  through  pipes  into  reservoirs 
was  soon  extended,  and  with  the  original 
or  primitive  supplies  from  brooks,  wells, 
and  the  margin  of  the  river,  was  continued 
until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  third 
plan,  that,  namely,  of  lifting  Thames 
water  by  machinery  into  the  city,  was 
shown  to  be  practicable  and  was  imme- 
diately adopted.  Webb,  following  Stow, 
gives  the  credit  of  this  invention  of  rais- 
ing water  to  a  Dutchman  named  Peter 
Morris,  in  the  year  1582.  Morris  forced 
the  water  of  the  Thames  through  pipes  by 
a  mill  —  "a  most  artificial  forcier  standing 
near  to  London  Bridge."  The  lord  mayor 
and  the  aldermen  came  down  to  view  the 
mill  of  Peter  Morris  brought  into  action, 
and  were,  as  well  they  might  be,  much 
surprised  at  seeing  the  ingenious  Dutch- 
man throw  water  over  the  steeple  of  St. 
Magnus. 

The  success  of  Morris's  plan  did  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  other  and  sup- 
plementary engineering  schemes.  It  was 
proposed  m  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  a  river  should  be  cut  to- 
wards the  nortn  of  the  city,  in  order  to 


bring  in  a  current  to  clean  the  sewers, 
open  watercourses,  and  drains ;  and  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  under  the 
hand  of  the  queen  for  permitting  this  de- 
sign to  be  accomplished.  It  was  not, 
however,  attempted  until  after  her  death. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  this  sov- 
ereign (i(b6),  the  then  lord  mayor,  Sir 
Leonard  Halliday,  went  heartily  into  the 
design  of  bringing  a  new  river  into  the 
city  Irom  the  north  side,  for  cleansing  of 
sewers  and  ditches ;  his  next  successor  in 
ofiBce,  Sir  John  Wallis,  seconded  these 
efforts  warmly;  and  although  the  river 
was  not  yet  cut,  floodgates  were  set  up  at 
the  Old  Bourne  and  Fleet  ditches,  and  the 
sewers  were  well  cleansed. 

The  year  161 3  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  completion  of  the  New  River  sup- 
ply under  the  direction  of  Mr.  afterwaras 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  whose  name  remains 
still  amongst  us  as  a  household  worcL 
The  supply  of  water  was  taken  from  the 
springs  of  Chadwell  and  Amwell  under 
acts  of  3  James  I.,  cap.  18,  and  4  James 
I.,  cap.  12,  the  name  of  the  company  effect- 
ing the  improvement  being  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  New  River,  brought 
from  Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  London. 
The  Chadwell  spring  was  near  to  Ware, 
in  Hertfordshire,  derived  from  deep  wells 
sunk  into  the  chalk  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Amwell.  A  further  supply  was  added 
from  the  river  Lea,  and  from  small  springs 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  river 
as  it  was  being  cut  Later  an  additional 
supply  was  obtained  from  a  watershed  in 
the  district  of  Northall.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  benefit  which  has 
been  rendered  to  London  by  this  piece  of 
real  and  sound  engineering  work.  It  was 
a  grand  conception  erandly  carried  out, 
the  water  at  all  times  being  peculiarly  free 
from  organic  impurities  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  So  far  back  as  1850  the  quan- 
tity  delivered  to  London  was  overseveo* 
teen  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  distrib- 
uted to  over  eighty-five  thousand  houses, 
and  yielding  two  hundred  and  four  gallons 
per  house.  The  one  disadvantage  attached 
to  this  supply  of  water  has  been  its  hard- 
ness. That  derived  from  chalk  beds  in 
the  Amwell  district  could  not  fail  to  have 
the  quality  of  hardness,  and  has  been  sus- 
pected of  causing,  in  a  few  who  have  par- 
taken of  it,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  gnttre.  This  suspicion  requires 
more  corroboration  than  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived before  it  can  be  accepted  as  true, 
and  if  after  a  complete  investigation  it 
were  found  to  be  wholly  true,  it  would  be 
an  infinitesimal  fault  by  the  side  of  the 
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enormous  benefit  which  the  river  has  con- 
ferred on  the  community. 

On  the  completion  01  the  New  River, 
London  possessed  two  lines  of  water  sup- 
ply founded  on  two  different  sanitary 
principles.  In  this  there  was  no  foregone 
intention,  no  principle.  There  was  no 
sanitation,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  scientific 
meaning  of  the  term.  Necessity  was  the 
first  law,  and  that  law  was  obeyed.  The 
same  has  been  the  course  of  all  sanitary 
advancements,  and  nearly  all  the  grave 
difficulties  which  beset  advancements  at 
the  present  spring  from  the  causes  named. 
Good  and  bad  plans  have  been  interwoven 
in  the  past  so  closely  that  it  becomes  all 
but  impossible  to  separate  them.  They 
have  each  alike  become  mixed  up  witn 
every  kind  of  personal,  municipal,  and 
national  interest,  until  they  remain  as  inte- 
gral structures  to  remove  one  of  which  is 
to  destroy  the  whole.  If  the  plan  of  sup- 
plying Liondon  with  water  from  sources 
external  to  the  Thames,  so  well  com- 
menced by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  his 
friends,  had  been  carried  out  exclusively 
from  that  time  as  London  extended,  the 
result  now  would  have  been  triumphant 
for  sanitation.  There  would  have  been 
what  Edwin  Chad  wick  properly  calls  cir- 
culation. There  would  have  been,  from 
the  feeding  rivers,  a  steady  flow  of  water 
into  the  great  city,  and  there  would  have 
been  from  the  Thames  a  stream  by  which 
all  the  used  water  would  have  been  carried 
away  to  the  sea;  a  steady  circulation 
always  in  progress. 

The  population  of  London  increased  too 
rapidly  to  allow  of  water  being  brought  to 
il  from  sources  extraneous  to  the  Thames. 
Yet  many  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
out  this  intent.  As  the  new  central  parts 
of  London,  once  the  western  parts,  of 
which  Bedford  Square  is  the  present 
centre,  began  to  rise  into  importance,  a 
splendid  scheme  was  proposed,  and  a 
petition  in  support  of  it  was  sent  to  Par- 
liament, for  bringing  water  to  western 
London  in  a  canal  to  be  made  navigable 
from  the  river  Colne  below  Uxbridge  to 
•*  Marybone."  This  design  was  on  hand, 
according  to  the  petition,  for  fifty  years, 
and  it  was  well  devised.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Uxbridge,  on  the  London  side, 
there  was  a  famous  mill  called  Hobart's 
Mill,  near  to  which  the  Colne  divided  into 
four  branches  —  the  Heatham,  the  Stan- 
well,  the  New  or  Hampton  Court  Cut,  and 
the  Old  Cut,  commonly  called  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  Cut  The  proposition  was 
to  get  the  new  supply  from  the  Heatham 
branch.    Out  of  the  Heatham  stream  from 


the  milldam  of  a  Mr.  Bullock  there  was  a 
cut  which  diverted  a  large  volume  of  water 
to  a  mill  held  by  a  Mr.  Finch  of  Staines, 
which  volume  of  water  went  by  the  name 
of  Finch's  Allowance.  The  proprietors 
proposed  to  buy  Finch's  Mill,  to  shut  up 
Finch's  Allowance,  and  to  divert  the  water 
from  the  Colne  by  a  second  new  river, 
starting  from  Hobart's  Mill  near  Drayton, 
to  Tyburn,  whence  the  conduits  should 
pursue  their  way  to  the  city.  Had  this 
river  been  cut  it  would  have  run  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  passing  near  Dray- 
ton, Cranford,  Hexton,  Syon  Hill,  Ealing, 
Acton,  Old  Oak  Common,  Kensal  tJreen, 
Paddington,  and  by  Welling's  Farm  to 
Tyburn,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  old 
gravel  pits,  Kensington. 

The  new  inland  canal  thus  described 
was  not  successful  as  a  project.  It  was  a 
splendid  project,  the  opposition  to  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  absurd.  Its  pro- 
jectors urged  that  it  was  demanded  as  a 
protection  against  fire  not  less  than  as  a 
pure  supply  of  water  for  potable  uses,  but 
their  pleas  were  in  vain.  They  were  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  new  river  would 
divert  water  from  a  tributary  of  the 
Thames  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  Thames  unnavigable.  Finally  the 
whole  project  collapsed  ;  how  much  to  the 
loss  of  the  new  western  and  wealthy  end 
of  the  metropolis  any  one  may  see  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think  01  the  value 
of  a  fresh  river  supply  of  water  pouring 
into  Hyde  Park  every  day  of  the  year,  to 
be  carried  whithersoever  the  ruling  au- 
thorities might  determine. 

This  was  not  to  be.  The  Thames  was 
too  close  at  hand  to  admit  of  rival  sup- 
plies, and  in  course  of  time  residents  on 
Its  banks,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  go 
to  it  to  bring  up  water,  began  to  engineer 
so  as  to  raise  water  from  it  and  systemat- 
ically serve  out  the  same  from  a  common 
tank  or  reservoir.  The  people  of  Chelsea 
led  the  way.  In  Chelsea  a  waterworks 
company  was  incorporated,  8  Geo.  I., 
cap.  26,  under  the  style  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  cfhelsea  Waterworks. 
The  water  they  sold  was  derived  direct 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  near  to  Batter- 
sea. 

Lambeth  followed  Chelsea,  and  obtained 
a  charter  for  a  waterworks  company,  25 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  89.  The  Thames  was  here 
again  the  source  of  supply,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  London.  This 
company  set  indeed  a  good  example.  It 
went  up  to  Thames  Ditton  for  the  source 
of  the  water  it  distributed. 

In  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  present 
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century  the  demand  for  water  in  the  me- 
tropolis became  so  urgent  that  no  fewer 
than  five  new  companies  were  enrolled. 
These  were  the  Vauxhall,  45  George  1 1 1„ 
cap.  1 10 (incorporated  with  the  Southwark 
in  1S46),  source  of  supply  the  Thames  at 
Battersea ;  the  West  Middlesex,  46  Geo. 
Ill.f  cap.  ii9f  source  the  Thames  at 
Barnes;  the  East  London,  47,  Geo.  III., 
cap.  72,  source  the  river  Lea;  the  Kent, 
49  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  189,  source  the  river 
Ravensbourne ;  and  the  Grand  Junction, 
51  Geo.  IIL.  cap.  169,  source  the  Thames 
above  Kew  Bridge.  To  these  companies, 
as  an  adjunct  to  those  of  the  metropolis 
proper,  should  be  added  Hampstead, 
which  dates  back  to  35  Henry  VI 1 1.,  cap. 
10,  and  which  derived  its  supply  from  its 
own  springs,  adding  afterwards  tne  springs 
of  Ken  Wood,  and  recently  two  artesian 
wells,  with  an  occasional  loan  from  the 
New  River. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  narra- 
tive to  show  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible 
the  manner  in  which  the  water  supply  of 
the  metropolis  of  Britain  has  been  devel- 
oped. The  information  I  have  given  has 
so  often  been  asked  of  me  by  general 
scholars,  and  by  sanitarians  who  live 
abroad,  that  I  venture  to  hope  sanitarians 
at  home  will  forgive  me  if  to  them  the 
story  is  one  retold. 

At  this  day  the  companies  remain  the 
same  as  they  have  long  been  in  regard  to 
name  and  sphere  of  distribution ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  in  regard  to  them  that 
they  have  very  importantly  improved  the 
quality  of  the  fluid  they  furnish  by  greater 
care  in  the  process  of  filtration  and  by 
seeking  in  some  instances  better  sources 
of  supply.  They  have  also  done  a  very 
wise  and  prudent  thing  in  appointing 
three  distinguished  chemists,  Professors 
Crookes,  Odling,  and  Tidy,  to  report  reg- 
ularly on  the  character  of  the  water  which 
is  sent  forth.  The  reports  of  these  gen- 
tlemen on  the  water  of  the  seven  great 
companies,  when  read  by  the  side  of  the 
official  report  of  Dr.  Frankland,  are  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  pains  taken  to 
make  a  river,  which  below  London  is  suffi- 
ciently dangerous,  yield  from  its  purer 
water  above  London  a  supply  that  is  free 
from  direct  danger  of  pollution. 

MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

When  we  collect  together  the  reports, 
evidences,  lectures,  addresses,  and  papers 
which  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
have  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  risks 
which  the  inhabitants  of  London  run  from 


impure  water  supply,  the  steadiest  and 
most  industrious  reader  is  fairly  beaten* 
That  at  least  is  my  fate.  I  have  a  lar^ 
library  on  this  one  subject  alone,  usenil 
and  useless;  useful  as  supplying  refer- 
ences as  to  facts  and  opinions,  useless  as 
not  affording  in  itself  so  much  as  one 
concise  essay  containing  a  faithful  analyt- 
ical argument. 

The  main  drainage  scheme  now  in  ac- 
tion was  carried  through  after  a  very 
severe  conflict,  at  a  time  when  the  scien- 
tific side  of  sanitation  was  very  little  un- 
derstood. All  kinds  of  questions  of  the 
most  dissimilar  character  were  brought  to 
the  front.  I  remember  on  June  20th, 
1863,  being  present  when  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parishes  of  London  went 
to  Crossness  Point  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  mighty  system  of  drainage,  and  to 
lunch  together  —  with  Mr.  John  Thwaites, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  as  the  presiding  genius  —  in  one 
of  the  sewers  then  newly  constructed,  and 
ready,  as  some  said,  **to  commence  its 
functions."  Everything  on  that  occasion 
that  could  be  predicted  was,  I  believe,  pre- 
dicted, from  all  of  which  the  then  most 
pessimist  prediction  has  alone  turned  out 
to  be  true,  namely,  that  the  gigantic  works 
would  prove  to  be  a  failure  as  gigantic  as 
themselves. 

All  the  evidence  which  the  library  that 
has  been  accumulated  since  1863  reveals 
is  to  the  effect  stated  above,  and  I  should 
scarcely  think  there  is  one  really  candid 
man  wno,  whatever  may  have  Geen  his 
opinion  before  the  wonderful  experiment 
was  tried,  would  not  now  admit  that  the 
experiment  has  failed. 

It  was  believed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  scheme  that  the  six  thousand  miles  of 
sewers  would  be  cleared  or  cleansed  of 
their  contents  each  day  as  perfectly  as  the 
housemaid  cleanses  the  grate  or  washes 
out  the  hand-basins.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  removal  of  the  sewage  along  the  sew- 
ers would  be  so  rapid  that  emanations  of 
foul  smells  would  be  unknown.  It  was 
argued  that  the  outfall  of  the  sewage  would 
be  determinate ;  that  the  river  would  at  all 
seasons  and  times  be  clear  and  free.  It 
was  foretold  that  the  sewage  cast  forth 
would  be  utilizable ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
more  than  two  or  three  speculative  gen- 
iuses were  then  and  there  ready  to  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  it.  A  really 
\  amusing  incident,  of  which  I  was  witness, 
'  occurred.  At  the  main  outlet  a  portion  of 
sewage  was  allowed  to  flow  through  a  tem- 
porarily constructed  sewer  into  the  river, 
and  this  little  streamlet  seemed  to  attract 
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more  attention  than  the  massive  works  of 
the  architect  and  builder.  The  late  Wash- 
ington Wilks,  with  Edwin  Lankester  and 
myself,  watched  with  peculiar  interest  one 
enthusiast  at  this  streamlet.  He  was  cal- 
culating the  loss  that  was  bubbling  away 
towards  the  devouring  sea.  He  dolefully 
reckoned  it  up :  **  Twopence  a  second,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pence  a  minute,  thirty 
pounds  an  hour  I  Look  at  it !  look  at  it ! 
there  it  goes;  thirty  pounds  an  hour." 
•*  Yes,'*  said  tall  Chairman  Thwaites,  who 
passed  just  at  the  moment,  "  yes,  if  you 
could  catch  it."  From  that  hour  it  has 
been  goine  at  the  same  value,  **  if  you 
could  eaten  it,"  but  has  never  yet  been 
caught. 

The  praises  of  the  main  drainage 
scheme  which  thus  resounded  were  op- 
I>osed  with  equal  force.  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  who  was  at  that  time  the  leading 
authority  in  opposition,  had  all  throuen 
the  controversy  been  unmistakable  in  de- 
nunciation. To  his  mind  it  was  the  worst 
of  schemes  ever  devised.  It  was  a  scheme 
for  securing  what  he  called  sewers  of  de- 
I>osit ;  it  was  costly  to  extravagance  ;  it 
was  a  certain  means  of  charging  the  air  of 
London  with  foulness ;  it  was  a  sure  and 
certain  way  of  blocking  up  the  Thames 
with  the  refuse  of  London  ;  it  was  a  nec- 
essary step  towards  the  pollution  of  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  so  as  to  render  it 
dangerous,  even  under  the  most  careful 
supervision,  as  a  potable  water ;  and  lastly, 
it  was  a  dead  loss  of  valuable  material 
which,  properly  utilized,  would  yield  daily 
an  equivalent  value  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  milk  of  one  hundred  thousand  cows. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  lived  to  see  public 
opinion  veering  round  to  his  side,  and  1 
can  find  little  to  urge  against  the  present 
system,  although  it  has  been  in  existence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  beyond  what  he 
said  when  he  so  strongly  condemned  it. 
All  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1883  do  not  convey  any  con- 
demnation more  explicit  or  comprehen- 
sive than  the  short  and  incisive  prediction 
of  failure  which  the  veteran  chief  of  san- 
itary reform  originally  uttered,  as  matter 
of  every-day  observation,  whenever  the 
scheme  was  discussed  in  his  presence. 

The  danger  of  casting  soilage  into  the 
Thames,  foreseen  so  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  is,  then,  still  before  us, 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  main  drainage 
of  London  has  to  be  done  over  again  be- 
fore aqua  Londiniensis  can  ever  be  de- 
clared aqua  pur  a. 

Before  the  present  main  drainage 
scheme  was  carried  out  the  condition  of 


London  was  no  doubt  perilous  to  the  last 
degree.  For  long  ages  the  cesspool,  the 
ditch,  and  the  imperfect  sewer  were  the 
three  chief  receptacles  of  the  soilage. 
These  were  supplemented  by  other  tem- 
porary plans  which  had  their  day.  Once, 
in  the  fields  of  Belgravia,  the  soilage  of 

Carts  of  London  was  collected  in  Bristol 
arrels,  and,  so  collected,  was  conveyed 
to  the  West  Indian  islands  for  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  land.  The  barrels  were  emp- 
tied of  their  contents,  were  washed,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  returned  to  their  native 
country  charged  with  sugar.  In  other 
parts  contracts,  I  have  been  told,  were 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  soilage  to 
farms  around  London  —  particularly  to 
farms  on  the  western  and  north-western 
sides.  In  mv  early  days  I  had  as  a  pa- 
tient an  old  farmer  who  lived  near  Turn- 
ham  Green,  who  told  me  that  his  father 
with  some  other  farmers  whom  he  knew 
entered  into  regular  contracts  with  the 
parochial  authorities  of  London  for  the 
cartage  of  cesspoolage  to  their  farms,  and 
that  the  plan  answered  well  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  good  crops.  Storage  heaps 
of  soilage  were  laid  by  with  fresh  mould 
over  large  spaces,  and  the  land  benefited. 
But  in  spite  of  cesspools  and  directed 
removal  of  soilage,  the  Thames  was  al- 
ways polluted,  more  polluted,  it  must  be 
conceded  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the 
adoption  of  the  main  drainage  scheme, 
despite  all  its  many  and  grievous  faults. 

FAULTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

What  these  faults  of  the  main  drain- 
age scheme  were,  have  often  been  related, 
but  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  until  they 
are  removed.  I  will  point  out  the  more 
important. 

I. 

In  the  first  place  the  scheme  was  wrong 
and  unscientific  in  principle.  It  was 
false  from  the  foundation  of  it.  The  first 
thing  that  should  have  been  insisted  upon 
when  it  was  determined  to  drain  London 
properly,  irrespective  of  cost,  ought  to 
have  been  to  divide  the  sewage  or  soilage 
of  every  house,  with  the  water  that  is  used 
for  household  purposes,  entirely  from  the 
storm  water.  The  sentence  or  saying  of 
Chadwick,  which  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb,  was  **  The  sewage  to  the  land,  the 
rain  to  the  river,"  and  a  neater  or  more 
correct  expression  could  not  possibly  have 
been  framed.  It  is  one  which  should  be 
posted  up  in  the  office  of  every  sanitary 
authority;  it  is  one  that  should  be  taueht 
in  every  school;  and  if  in  tlie   London 
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drainage  plan  it  had  been  acted  upon,  Lon- 
don, I  believe,  would  by  this  time  have 
been  a  model  health  city,  in  so  far  as 
drainage  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
the  Thames  would  have  been  saved  from 
impurity,  and  there  might  have  been  res- 
ervoirs of  rain-water  always  stored  for 
every  laundry  in  and  around  the  metropo- 
lis. 

But  beyond  these  matters  of  purifica- 
tion there  would  have  been  easily  brought 
about  the  enormous  advantage  of  economy 
from  the  practical  utilization  of  the  sew- 
age. The  sewage  now  is  killed  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  fertilization  by  the 
water  which  is  wanted  to  carry  it  off. 
The  quantity  of  water  requirea  in  the 
house  for  merely  flushing  the  drains  and 
sewers  is  preposterously  large,  and  to  that 
is  added  the  rainfall.  In  dry  weather 
these  supplies  of  water  are  inadequate, 
and  in  such  weather  we  get  as  result  those 
sewers  of  deposit  which  were  so  faithfully 
and  confidently  predicted.  The  sewage 
consequently  is  doublv  ruined.  It  charges 
the  Thames  with  obstructive  putridity, 
and  it  goes  into  the  sea  so  damaged  that 
it  can  support  no  fertility  even  there, 
whilst  it  is  utterly  lost  to  the  land. 

n. 

The  construction  of  enormous  sewers 
for  the  conveyance  of  so  much  soilage 
and  water  led  to  another  necessity,  called 
popularly  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers. 
This  consisted  of  the  plan  of  making 
openings  from  the  sewers  into  the  streets 
in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  accumulated 
gases  of  decomposition  which  are  being 
constantly  generated  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  soilage  matter  which  remains  in 
the  sewers,  and  which  the  water  flushing, 
whether  from  the  houses  or  from  rain  or 
storm  water,  or  from  both,  is  not  able  to 
bear  away.  To  all  who  fully  understood 
the  true  principles  of  town  and  river 
cleansing,  this  one  provision  of  sewer 
ventilation  into  the  streets  of  the  city  was 
a  sufBcient  condemnation  of  the  whole 
principle  that  was  being  carried  out  with 
such  elaborate  and  costly  care.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  a  great  city  should  be  com- 
pelled to  inhale  from  day  to  day  the 
putrid  emanations  rising  from  the  sewer- 
age of  their  houses.  Yet  such  was  the 
danger  introduced  into  the  plan,  and  such 
danger  still  remains,  the  persistent  record, 
through  the  most  sensitive  and  remindful 
of  the  Ave  senses,  of  the  huge  blunder 
that  has  been  perpetrated.  In  wide  and 
open  places  like  Portland  Place  the  sense 


of  smell  may  fail  to  detect  the  mischief  of 
the  blunder,  except  on  days  when  the  air 
is  practically  stagnant ;  but  in  close  streets, 
where  from  the  crowding  of  the  popula- 
tion the  danger  in  most  imminent,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  is  rarely  absent ;  nay, 
is,  indeed,  so  often  and  so  strikingly  pres- 
ent, that  the  wonder  why  the  results  of 
impure  air  are  so  tame  as  they  are  is  the 
wonder  of  wonders,  and  is  the  only  possi- 
ble excuse  for  calmly  accepting  a  hazard 
so  great  and  so  persistently  at  the  doors 
of  tne  multitude. 

The  danger  does  not,  moreover,  rest  at 
the  point  named,  the  opening  of  the  com- 
mon sewer  into  the  common  thoroughfare. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  sewer 
air  into  private  houses,  many  of  the  better- 
class  people  have,  from  prudent  motives 
of  self-preservation,  guarded  their  own 
domiciles  in  the  most  jealous  manner 
from  the  back  entrance  of  poisonous 
gases,  by  inventing,  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed, a  sort  of  back  staircase  for  allow- 
mg  the  poison  to  mount  into  the  sky  attics 
of  their  neighbors.  These  wise  and  far- 
seeing  people  have  well  trapped  their 
drains  leading  into  the  common  sewer, 
and  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
have  carried  a  ventilating  tube  on  the 
house  side  of  the  trap  trom  the  maia 
drain  to  the  top  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
enable  every  emanation  from  the  drain  to 
ascend  and  distribute  itself  into  the  opea 
air  at  the  roof  level.  The  law  of  diffusion 
of  gases  by  which,  as  it  is  said,  gases  act 
as  vacuums  to  each  other,  comes  into 
work  in  this  experiment  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  relieves  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  ghastly  calamity. 
The  greatest  bell  jar  in  existence,  the 
open  canopy  overhead,  distributes  rapidly 
the  foul  gases,  and  by  wide  spreading 
brings  them  practically  to  naugnt.  Yet 
even  the  eternal  bell  jar  is  not  always 
sufficiently  active.  I  know  a  house  from 
the  tube  of  which  the  bell  jar  acts  at  times 
so  indifferently  that  the  emanations  from 
the  house  into  the  air  inform  the  neigh- 
bors whence  the  wind  is  blowing  without 
any  reference  to  the  weather ;  and  so 
badly  did  this  plan  answer  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  cesspools  in  London,  that  it  wa.s 
once  stopped  on  the  authority  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  by  the  government 
of  the  day.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
stupid  expedient,  the  result  of  one  bad 
expedient  taking  up  the  burthen  of 
another,  the  whole  bad  from  the  bottom 
and  quite  unworthy  of  a  scientiflc  engi- 
neering age. 
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A  THIRD  {sLult  in  the  main  drainage 
scheme  which  was  to  purifv  alike  the  air 
we  breathe  in  London  ana  the  water  wc 
drink,  was  that  it  did  not  fully  carry  out 
its  own  design.  It  constructed  great 
works,  but  it  left  little  ones  to  their  fate. 
Streets  were  sewered,  but  houses  were 
not  drained.  Thousands  of  houses  in  the 
metropolis,  after  the  completion  of  the 
main  drainage,  were  left  exactly  in  the 
same  danger  as  before.  Great  drains, 
operating  Tike  actual  cesspools,  were  left 
unemptied  in  large  houses,  and  so  imper- 
fectly connected  with  the  new  sewers  that 
the  sewers  were  to  them  useless.  Twelve 
years  aso  in  a  house,  the  lease  of  which  I 
myself  lx)u^ht,  I  found  a  splendidly  con- 
structed drain  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
extending  along  the  whole  basement  from 
back  to  tront,  over  sixty  feet,  absolutely 
filled  with  solid  soilage  along  its  entire 
length.  The  drain,  too,  did  not  directly 
open  into  the  common  sewer,  but  into  a 
compound  drain  like  a  cesspool  that  was 
common  to  several  otlier  houses.  In 
short,  the  house  stood  over  a  cesspool. 
And  when  a  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  undertook  an  inquiry,  a  few  years 
ago,  into  the  house-drainage  of  one  or 
two  districts,  so  extensive  did  it  find  the 
existence  of  this  same  kind  of  evil  that 
it  brought  its  investigation  to  a  close 
ibruptly,  from  a  sense  of  the  risk  it  was 
running  in  disclosiuz  so  many  sources  of 
serious  danger  without  being  provided 
with  the  means  for  securing  a  remedy. 

Accident  sometimes  discloses  these 
evils.  During  the  past  summer  the  block- 
age of  a  local  sewer  in  Mar)*lebone,  during 
an  unusual  flow  of  rain,  caused  a  sewer 
deluge  into  a  large  number  of  houses. 
The  traps  were  Iff  ted  up,  the  soil-pipes 
leaked  under  the  pressure  that  was  thrown 
upon  them,  and  sewer  water  in  some  large 
basements  was  several  inches  deep.  The 
excessive  fall  of  rain  diluted  the  sewerage 
to  such  a  degree  that  direct  evil  was  m 
this  instance  escaped  from ;  but  nothing 
could  more  determinately  have  proved  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  system  intended 
for  purification,  which  now  prevails  in  the 
first  city  of  the  world. 

IV. 

There  were  many  other  faults,  but  the 
fourth  and  last  which  I  shall  name  has 
relation  to  the  water  supply  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  drainage  of  the  house.  It 
was  well  known,  even  in  the  pre-scientific 
days  of  sanitation,  that  an  intermittent 


system  of  water  supply  was  incompatible 
with  any  efficient  method  for  carrying 
away  from  the  houses  of  the  people  the 
soilage  of  the  people  to  any  distance  what- 
ever. It  was  contended  for,  over  and  over 
again,  that  reform  in  draina^^e  must,  to  be 
permanently  useful,  be  taken  in  hand 
with,  and  only  with,  reform  in  water  ser- 
vice. A  constant  water  service  for  a  con- 
stant drainage  service  was  the  argument 
which  the  best  sanitary  scholars  of  the 
time  never  ceased  to  urge.  A  correct 
balance  between  the  flushing  power  of  the 
water  service  and  the  size  of  the  tubular 
conduit  that  had  to  be  cleansed  by  the 
push  or  flow  of  water  was  considered  to 
be  a  necessity  if  purification  of  the  houses 
was  to  be  accepted  as  the  grand  object  of 
the  innovation.  A  steady  and  constant 
supply  of  water,  a  supply  measured  out 
and  weighed  out  for  the  precise  require- 
ments of  the  building ;  a  soil-pipe  and 
main  drain  leading  from  the  house  of  just 
sufficient  size  to  enable  the  water  steadily 
to  cleanse  it ;  a  sewer  of  just  sufficient  size 
to  be  always  full  and  always  flushed  by 
the  natural  quantity  of  water  required  by 
the  houses  which  fed  it,  —  these  were  the 
conditions  which  were  demanded  by  those 
who  felt  that  the  purification  of  the  Lon- 
don air  and  water  should  from  the  first  be 
done  well  and  consistently  in  proper  re- 
turn for  the  gigantic  sum  expended  upon 
the  undertaking.  In  the  principle  thus 
contended  for  there  was  nothing  but  what 
was  common  sense  itself,  and  what  in 
other  departments  was  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood. The  gunners  had  long  before 
found  out  that  to  make  a  small  charge  of 
powder  carry  effectively,  the  gun-barrel 
must  have  its  bore  diminished  and  the 
rifle  must  take  the  place  of  the  musket. 
Here  it  was  contended  that  to  make  the 
water  of  the  house  carry  away  the  sewage 
the  bore  of  the  sewer  must  be  reduced 
so  that  the  force  of  the  flushing  should 
have  full  effect. 

The  common-sense  suggestion  thus  ad- 
vanced was,  however,  entirely  cast  aside, 
and  on  the  excuse  that  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  escape  of  intermittent  storm 
water,  tunnels  were  excavated  into  which 
the  regular  outfalls  of  cleansing  water 
were  altogether  powerless  and  absurd. 
'*  You  might  as  well  try  to  clean  a  hogs- 
head with  a  bottle-brusli  as  that  there  big 
sewer  with  that  there  dribble  of  water," 
was  the  opinion  which  a  sewer  man  gave 
to  me  in  respect  to  one  of  these  follies ; 
and  the  man  was  perfectly  correct  in  his 
criticism,  homely  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
reader. 
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In  spite  of  all  ar^ment,  all  reason,  the 
blunder  was  carried  out  to  its  completion. 
The  water  for  domestic  consumption  was 
doomed  to  be  left  in  cisterns,  there  to  find 
contamination  from  the  close  air  of  the 
close  houses ;  doomed  to  go  out  in  pops 
to  cleanse  great  tunnels  conveying  the 
most  dangerously  rich  product  which  man 
possesses,  to  be  lost  altogether  as  a  treas- 
ure and  to  be  transferred  altogether  into 
a  danger. 

Recently  we  have  seen  performed  a  po- 
litical practical  joke.  The  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  have  made  themselves  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  the  main  drainage 
blunder.  Let  all  London  remain  in  its 
impurity,  but  let  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
be  excepted !  Who  would  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament?  Once  these  favored 
representatives  of  the  people  protected 
themselves  from  common  debt  by  virtue 
of  their  exalted  position  ;  now  they  shelter 
themselves  from  the  last  great  debt  by 
virtue  of  the  same  privilege.  Let  us  out- 
side take  hope  from  the  fact*  Charity 
beginning  at  home  sometimes  extends. 
It  may  do  so  in  sanitation. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 

We  are  brought  now  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  What  shall  we  do?  We 
have  seen  how  the  present  difficulties 
have  been  caused  up  to  a  certain  point  by 
necessity  ;  we  have  detected  many  errors 
of  omission  and  commission,  each  strik- 
inglv  acute  and  surprising ;  we  have  gath- 
ereci,  I  hope,  a  fair  view  of  what  is  required 
to  be  done.  Now  we  want  to  know  how 
to  do  it. 

It  is  quite  childish  to  wait,  pitiful  to 
hear  the  argument  on  which  the  plea  for 
waiting  is  defended.  "  London  in  all  her 
history  was  never  so  healthy  as  now,  never 
had  so  low  a  death-rate,  never  before  wore 
so  clean  a  pinafore.**  It  is  true.  But  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  pinafore.  London  looks 
cleaner  from  the  outside  without  any 
doubt,  and  may  be  cleaner  deeper  down 
than  when  she  was  a  city  of  cesspools. 
Yet  she  is  anything  but  clean,  and  her 
lower  death-rate  is  due  to  other  causes 
tlian  her  system  of  sewerage  or  the  purity 
of  her  king  of  rivers.  The  immense  struc- 
tural changes  in  London,  the  demolition 
of  the  old  centres  of  vice,  dirt,  and  dis- 
ease, the  opening  of  new  streets  and 
squares,  the  improved  education  of  the 
people,  the  wholesome  and  capacious 
schoolrooms  for  the  children,  the  greater 
number  of  playgrounds,  the  daily  increas- 
ing temperance  of  the  masses,  the  readier 
means  of  transit  from  town  to  country,  the 
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better  feeding  and  clothing,  the  larger  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  —  these  are  the 
influences  which  have  reduced  the  death- 
rate,  not  the  purification  of  the  drains  and 
sewers  or  the  sweetening  of  the  beautiful 
river.  London,  in  short,  is  healthier  ia 
regard  to  all  forms  of  social  danger  and 
social  disease,  barring  those  diseases 
which  are  of  epidemic  type,  and  which 
when  they  appear  are  the  pestilent  testi* 
monies  of  the  deepest* rooted  evils.  Lon- 
don is  not  prepared  for  any  ^reat  epi- 
demic, nor  will  she  be  until  she  is  sounoly 
sanitary  from  her  very  foundations,  and 
the  minds  of  Londoners  ought  never  to 
rest  until  this  position  is  fully  achieved. 

Fortunately  the  work  to  be  determined 
upon  is  now  well  understood,  and  whatever 
social  difficulties  there  maybe  in  carrying 
it  out  the  scientific  necessities  are  per* 
fectly  definite  and  clear. 

Three  necessary  measures  must  be  ap- 
plied. 

Under  London  must  be  made  absolatelj 
pure. 

The  Thames  siust  be  freed  from  all 
contaminations  that  can  admix  with  it. 

The  supply  of  water  to  London  must  be 
constant,  abundant  without  being  exces- 
sive, always  fresh,  always  pure,  and  always 
ready  for  every  purpose  tor  which  water 
is  required. 

To  make  his  under  London  sweet  and 
pure  the  Londoner  must  at  once  face  the 
question  of  drainage  reform  in  the  most 
radical  sense.  He  must  be  prepared,  if  he 
be  a  householder,  to  commence  with  his 
own  house,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  so 
to  do,  in  accordance  with  the  perfected 
scheme,  which  insists  that  every  house 
shall  drain  itself  without  interfering  with 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  tainting  its 
neighbors.  He  must  have  his  drains  so 
laid  that  they  shall  be  small  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansable  at  every  moment  by 
the  water  which  is  simply  required  in  bis 
household,  aided  by  the  pneumatic  ex- 
haustion which  transforming  every  closet, 
every  sink,  every  gulley  into  an  exhaust 
ventilator,  shall  draw  air  from  the  room 
or  place  in  which  it  is  situated  down  into 
the  drain  instead  of  disseminating  nox- 
ious exhalations  into  the  air  above.  This 
is  all  as  easy  of  accomplishment  as  it  is 
effective  in  action. 

The  main  drain  of  the  house  must  have 
no  encumbering  traps,  no  ventilating  tubes 
going  up  the  house  to  pollute  the  uppei 
air,  but  must  be  conveyed  as  a  tube  her 
metically  sealed  in  its  course  into  the 
sewer  which  is  to  take  the  soilage  and 
ordinary  water  of  the  house  to  its  destl' 
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cation.  The  ODe  obligation  of  the  house- 
holder as  an  indiviaual  will  here  end, 
except,  of  course,  that  he  will  be  bound 
to  keep  his  sewage  pipes  in  order,  as  he 
sow  keeps  his  gas  and  water  pipes. 

The  sanitary  will  have  its  part  to  play. 
It  will  have  authority  to  arrange  by  a  com- 
bined effort  to  bring,  through  a  series  of 
carefully  sealed  conduits,  all  soilage  from 
the  bouses  to  a  proper  number  of  cen- 
tralized reservoirs  from  which  no  emana- 
tions can  escape,  into  which  all  the  soilage 
can  be  drawn  by  the  exhaust  process,  in 
which  the  soil  can  be  stored  and  from 
which  it  can  be  sent  for  final  distribution 
to  the  land,  after  transformation  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  as  a  land  healer  and 
restorer  and  a  supplier  of  wholesome 
food. 

In  the  lading  out  of  the  mechanism  for 
the  collection  of  soilage  advantage  may 
well  be  taken  of  some  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent huge  system  of  drainage,  because,  bad 
as  that  system  is  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
tiewat  the  present  moment,  the  credit  of 
good  engineering  In  an  engineer's  point  of 
view  must,  I  have  always  understood,  be 
aUowed  to  it.  As  a  laying  out,  therefore, 
is  a  mapped  plan,  it  would  be  quite  avail- 
able for  the  new  service.  It  can  be  used 
in  some  instances  with  telling  advan- 
tages. For  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
distance  the  new  sewers  separating  the 
wil  water  from  the  storm  water  could 
probably  be  laid  within  the  large  sewers 
without  opening  the  ground  above,  and  in 
leases  of  putting  in  the  new  and  small 
wwers  the  present  levels  might  be 
adopted.  A  great  part  of  the  work,  in 
^ct,  would  be  found  executed  and  ready 
for  the  new  plan,  by  which  the  soilage 
could  be  gathered  into  its  reservoirs,  and 
*ke  storm  water  scientifically  or  artificially 
*hedded,  ready  to  be  stored  as  soft  water 
for  laundry,  aomestic,  or  public  use,  or 
^y  to  pass  unpolluted  in  its  natural 
course  to  the  river. 

London  treated  in  this  manner  by  the 
*jtilled  engineer  would  be  the  best-drained 
city  in  the  world.     No  house  would  for  one 
foment  retain  its  own  contamination  ;  the 
*if  would  penetrate  into  the  depths  below 
and  the  citizens  would  be  ventilated  from 
^e  heavens  above  instead  of  the  earth 
^neath.     In  a  very  short  time  it  would 
^  found  possible  to  include   the  smoke 
Or  excretion  of  the  fires  with  the  soil  or 
excretion  of  the  houses,  and  the  purifica- 
tion over  head  and  under  foot  would  be 
complete. 

The  last  act  in  regard  to  removal  of 
the  soilage  is  the  emptying  the  reservoirs 
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receiving  and  holding;  the  soilage.  I  can 
see  no  difficulty  on  this  score.  To  return 
to  the  system  which  was  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  to  have  on  the 
river  thoroughly  air-tight  barge-tanks  into 
which  the  soilage  could  be  drawn,  and 
which,  filled  with  their  cargo,  could  be 
steamed  out  to  sea  to  go  to  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  or  even  to  go,  as  in  the  old 
time,  to  distant  lands  for  agricultural  or 
horticultural  purposes,  would  be  as  prac- 
tical a  plan  as  need  be  suggested.  If  for 
any  cause  this  were  reasonably  objected 
to,  there  are  canals  running  through  the 
country  along  which  the  soil-barges  could 
be  borne  to  convenient  centres  for  treat- 
ment and  utilization.  Or,  with  our  pres- 
ent perfect  railway  system  and  night  trains 
there  is  every  facility  for  clearing  the 
metropolis  every  twenty-four  hours  of  its 
life  of  all  that  is  offensive  and  danger- 
ous to  itself,  but  inofiEensive  and  most 
valuable  to  the  lands  to  which  it  lawfully 
belongs,  and  which  call  for  it  as  the  starv- 
ing man  calls  for  food  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  live  and  help  to  make  life. 

With  under  London  pure,  with  the  soil- 
age of  London  diverted  from  the  Thames, 
the  great  river  would  be  purified  to  the 
height  of  purification  almost  solely  by  the 
operation  of  laws  of  purification  which  are 
now  simply  allowed  to  lapse  because  the 
pollution  of  it,  the  wholesale  pollution  of 
it,  by  the  outcast  of  sewage  is  permitted 
to  go  on.  It  is  an  observation  which 
every  acute  sanitarian  makes,  that  impu- 
rity yields  interest  on  impurity.  Let  the 
governing  powers  of  any  institution,  great 
or  small,  be  impure,  unsanitary,  and  of  a 
certainty  all  under  them  follow  in  the  same 
line.  A  housewife  who  is  careless  of 
sanitary  laws  has,  by  necessity,  servants 
equally  faulty,  a  house  and  household,  by 
necessity,  unwholesome.  The  managers 
of  a  parish  or  town  who  are  careless  of 
sanitary  laws  have  officers  who  are  also 
careless,  an  unhealthy  town,  a  high  death- 
rate.  And  in  like  manner,  custodians  of 
a  river  mighty  as  the  Thames  itself,  reck- 
less as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  shall 
pollute  the  river,  will  have  others  equally 
careless,  a  river  by  necessity  impure,  and 
from  its  impurity  a  source  of  persistent 
discredit  and  danger. 

The  Londoner  of  the  future,  in  facing 
the  great  practical  improvement  he  will 
feel  it  his  duty  to  complete,  will  have  to 
decide  ultimately  whether  he  will  continue 
to  go  to  the  Thames  for  his  water  supply 
for  domestic  purposes  or  whether  he  will 
so  far  extend  the  New  River  plan  as  to  do 
away  out-and-out  with  the  Thames  supply. 
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The  fifty  millions  of  gallons  which  at  pres- 
ent he  draws  daily  for  his  supplies  from 
the  different  companies  are  derived  from 
two  sources,  A,  the  Thames,  b,  sources 
external  to  the  Thames,  the  latter  yielding, 
say  a  fourth  more  than  the  former.  He 
will  have  to  consider  whether  he  will  save 
his  Thames  altogether,  or  find  it  most 
<:onvenient  to  trust  to  his  Thames  alto- 
gether, and  draw  from  that  source  alone. 

He  has  been  often  tempted  to  go  to  a 
distance  for  his  water  supply.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  John  Frederic  Bateman, 
C.E.,  F.R.S.,  with  most  seductive  skill, 
tempted  him  to  go  to  the  river  Severn  for 
his  water.  ,  From  the  delectable  moun- 
tains which  give  birth  to  the  tributaries 
from  whence  the  Severn  flows,  from  the 
flanks  of  the  ranges  of  the  Cader  Idris 
and  Plynlimmon  in  north  Wales,  Mr. 
Bateman  promised  London  two  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
per  day,  —  water  pure  in  quality  as  that  of 
Loch  Katrine ;  water  situated  on  the  up- 
per and  lower  Silurian  formations ;  water 
which  could  be  stored  in  magnificent  res- 
ervoirs constructed  on  natural  sites ;  water 
which  would  come  from  an  elevation  that 
would  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  district  by  gravitation  alone  ; 
and  water  which  would  Be  conveyed  from 
its  starting-points  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  miles  from  the  metropolis  by  works 
so  simple  in  their  construction  as  to  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  of  an  engineering  kind, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ;^7i,ooo  per  mil- 
lion gallons  for  the  first  instalment  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  gallons,  or 
^^49,300  per  million  when  the  full  quantity 
was  obtained. 

A  little  later  Messrs.  Willoughby  He- 
mans  and  Richard  Hassard  tempted  the 
Londoners  with  a  yet  grander  scheme. 
These  engineers  proposed  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  instead  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles.  They 
found  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, draining  into  the  rivers  Lowther, 
Eaniont,  and  Greta,  and  adjoining  the 
lakes  of  H  awes  water,  U  lis  water,  and 
Thirlmere,  all  the  attributes  of  a  locality 
from  which  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
finest  possible  water  could  be  obtained, 
the  existing  lakes  being  easily  and  at 
small  expense  adaptable  to  form  immense 
reservoirs  of  conservancy  and  storage,  at 
convenient  altitudes  for  the  water  to  be 
drawn  off  and  conveyed  by  gravitation  to 
London.  These  engineers  further  pro- 
posed to  supply  all  the  great  centres  of 
life  on  the  way,  from  the  lakes  to  London, 
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the  cost  of  the  project  complete  for  fur- 
nishing London  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  gallons  per  day  being  laid 
at  a  sum  of  ;£  12,200,000. 

These  are  the  two  grandest  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Thames  from  the  task  of  supplying 
the  metropolis  with  the  first  necessity  ^ 
life,  but  many  other  plans  of  minor  pre* 
tensions,  having  the  same  intention.*}  and 
design,  have  at  various  times  been  brought 
forward.  Another  has  been  proposed  for 
taking  all  the  water  supply  ot  London 
from  the  Thames  exclusively,  from  a 
point  near  to  Henley,  with  a  canal  or 
watercourse  passing  by  Drayton,  and  fol* 
lowing  very  much  the  same  line  as  that 
proposed  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
Colne  was  about  to  be  tapped  near  Ho* 
bart's  Mill. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  all  these 
topics,  and  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  projects  for  conveying 
water  from  Wales  or  from  Westmorelana 
into  London,  instead  of  drawing  it  from 
the  Thames.  The  idea  that  there  is  any 
fear  of  the  supply  from  the  Thames  show- 
ing failure,  although  it  has  been  ureed, 
may  be  put  aside,  for,  as  the  illustnoui 
chemists  Graham,  Millar,  and  Hoffman 
reported  to  Sir  George  Grey  in  1851,  the 
advantages  of  the  present  source  are  en- 
hanced by  the  circumstance  that  the  at- 
tainable  supply  from  the  Thames  is  id 
remarkable  uniformity  and  may  be  said  to 
be  unlimited,  the  average  volume  which 
passes  Richmond  daily  oeing  eight  ban* 
dred  millions  of  gallons,  or  sixteen  timet 
the  amount  that  is  actually  required  for 
the  metropolitan  service,  and  the  source 
of  supply  being  from  spongy  chalk  stratat 
**  which  possess  an  enormous  water  capao* 
ity,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  an  equalis- 
ing reservoir,  the  discharge  of  water  from 
the  chalk  being  nearly  independent  d 
.season." 

Supply  from  the  Thames  may,  there* 
fore,  be  depended  on,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  just  to  urge  that  it  is  of  bad  quality. 
All  the  grievous  fault  that  has  been  found 
with  Thames  water  up  to  the  present  time 
is  the  fault  of  pollution.  The  contamin^ 
tion  with  organic  matter  removed,  the 
water  is  fairly  good,  and  certainly  from 
my  own  personalknowledge  of  it  and  use 
of  it  for  over  thirty-six  years  I  should  sayt 
as  a  physician,  that  I  have  never  observed 
any  quality  of  it  that  would  compare  hH" 
favorably  with  water  of  other  sources*  It 
is  true  that  coming  from  the  chalk  it  it 
rather  hard,  but  this  quality  admits  of 
being  easily  rectified  by  the    softening 
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process  which  in  Canterbury,  and  in  some 
other  places  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  carried 
out  thoroughly  and  answers  well.  Quan- 
tity and  fair  quality  are  present  in  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  and  as  the  river  is 
in  the  heart  of  London  we  might  there- 
with be  content.  The  reporters,  however, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  above,  add 
an  argument  against  the  Thames  supply 
which  has  long  been  and  still  is  in  favor 
of  a  change.  They  insist  that  if  the  sup- 
ply be  from  the  river,  it  should  be  taken 
at  a  spot  above  the  tidal  influences.  They 
also  indicate  that  in  a  river  running  past 
many  towns  and  large  villages  resting  on 
its  banks,  there  is  always,  notwithstanding 
every  care,  some  danger  of  contamination. 
They  add  to  this  objection  another,  that 
the  river  during  floods  is  liable  to  turbid- 
ity from  natural  discoloration ;  and  yet 
another,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  the  early  part  of  winter  it  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  contamination  from  the  ex- 
tensive decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  highly  cultivated  district  through 
which  it  flows,  —  a  disadvantage  which  it 
shares  with  all  rivers  that  do  not  originate 
in  a  barren,  non-retentive  soil. 

It  is  the  brightest  of  outlooks  for  future 
London  to  forecast  it  as  a  perfectly  drained 
city  with  its  river  running  through  it  re- 
ceiving its  storm  waters,  refreshing  it  with 
its  currents,  beautifying  it  and  extending 
its  beauty,  but  not  feeding  it  from  its  own 
bosom.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
lies  with  a  coming  generation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  go  quickly  and  vigorously  to  work 
at  the  diflSculties  which  more  immediately 
beset  us  ;  to  cut  off  from  the  river  every 
source  of  contamination  ;  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  health  in  the  foundations  of  our 
mighty  dwelling-places;  and  to  permit  the 
Thames  to  be  the  test  of  our  success  by 
the  purity  of  its  surface  and  the  sweetness 
of  its  tide. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
RABBITS   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  so  much 
money  invested,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
British  finance  companies  in  Australian 
8heei>farming,  that  any  matter  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  such  farming  is  sure  to 
receive  attention.  iMany  persons  must 
have,  heard  of  the  rabbit  plague  connected 
therewith,  but  few  can  fairly  and  fully 
comprehend  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
subject.     Slowly  for  years  that  plague 


has  been  spreading,  but  swiftly  of  late, 
like  the  blacksmith's  pennies  familiar  to 
our  arithmetical  childhood.  He  got  but 
one  penny  for  the  first  nail  driven  into  the 
horseshoe,  but  twopence  for  the  second, 
fourpence  for  the  third,  and  so  on  in  geo- 
metric progression.  What  had  to  be  paid 
to  him  when  the  horse  had  been  shod  all 
round  ?  1  propose  to  explain  the  rabbit 
nuisance  thoroughly.  For  this  I  should 
have  some  aptitude,  as  I  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  plague-stricken  district,  and 
had  watched  the  spread  of  the  evil  from 
the  commencement.  I  am  aware  that 
long,  long  ago  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject,  that  the  probable 
result  of  neglect  was  predicted,  and  that 
remedies  were  suggested  which  might 
have  been  successful  if  applied  in  time. 

To  make  the  matter  fully  understood,  I 
must  first  explain  one  peculiarity  of  the 
average  Australian  colonists.  They  are 
more  British  than  the  Britons  themselves 
are.  Everything  that  is  to  the  fore  in 
the  United  Kingdom  they  adopt  with  a 
zeal  stimulated  by  their  own  ardent  sun. 
As  soon  as  any  colonist  gets  his  head 
above  water,  he  goes  in  for  what  he  left 
behind  him.  Be  it  good  or  bad,  useful  or 
noxious,  it  is  good  enough  for  him  that 
they  have  it  in  the  **old  country."  It 
appears  to  be  hardly  credible,  but  is  a 
fact  nevertheless,  that,  not  content  with 
rabbits  —  and  after  their  evil  doings  had 
been  fully  developed  —  they  introduced 
hares,  and  protected  them  by  a  rigidly 
enforced  close  season.  One  would  imagine 
that  their  introducers  would  have  foreseen 
what  hares  would  come  to  in  a  country  so 
favorable  to  all  animal  life.  But  no ! 
"  They  have  coursing  at  home,  and  we 
must  have  it  here.  These  hares  in 
places  have  become  a  great  nuisance. 
They  commit  all  the  depredations  which 
they  do  in  the  mother  country,  but  in  an 
aggravated  form.  They  breed  much  faster 
than  they  do  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
they  grow  much  larger,  and  are  so  much 
stronger  and  swifter  that,  as  I  learn  from 
coursers,  greyhounds  of  the  best  blood 
can  hardly  cope  with  them.  But  as  they 
do  not  hide  away  in  burrows,  and  are  visi- 
ble at  all  times  of  the  day,  they  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  the  rabbits  are  ;  and 
in  the  interior  the  close  season  accorded 
to  them  by  law  is  practically  a  myth. 

Foxes  of  late  have  also  been  introduced. 
"  They  will  help  to  kill  off  the  rabbits,  you 
know,  and  will  give  us  good  fox-hunting 
besides."  These  foxes  are  now  found 
scouring  the  country  in  bands  of  twenty 
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and  more,  and  not  only  ravage  the  ill-pro- 
tected fowl-houses  of  the  countryfolk,  but 
pick  up  any  sickly  lambs  that  are  about. 
The  colonists  in  the  country  districts  gave, 
and,  I  think,  still  continue  to  give,  ten  to 
twenty  shillings  apiece  for  the  scalps  of 
native  dogs  (dingoes),  which  are  somewhat 
stupid  animals  ;  but  next  carefully  intro- 
duced the  fox,  the  much  more  cunning 
fox,  with  the  same  habits.  These  foxes 
will  give  much  trouble  in  the  long  run. 
Then  sparrows,  too,  they  must  have,  and 
consequently,  with  great  difficulty  can  any 
fruit  be  raised  in  the  suburban  districts. 
These  sparrows  were  to  kill  all  the  grubs 
and  noxious  insects,  with  which  to  feed 
their  young ;  but  no  !  as  the  once  potato- 
fed  immigrants  now  demand,  and  get,  the 
finest  meat  in  the  markets,  so  do  the  spar- 
rows levy  on  the  finest  fruits  in  the  or- 
chards. Deer,  too.  have  been  introduced 
in  places,  and  trouble  farmers  somewhat. 
An  old  friend  of  mine  informed  me  that 
when  he  complained  of  the  deer  trespass- 
ing on  his  hay  crops,  he  was  coolly  in- 
formed by  their  introducer  that  he  had 
better  drive  them  to  the  pound,  as  he 
would  any  other  trespassing  animal.  My 
friend  declined  the  job,  partly  flattered  at 
the  idea  that  at  his  age  he  should  be  ca- 
pable of  the  feat. 

But  to  get  to  our  rabbits.  That  part  of 
Australia  to  which  the  following  remarks 
more  particularly  refer  is  known  as  Ri- 
verina,  so  called  because  four  great  rivers 
flow  across  its  mighty  plain.  These  are 
(I)  the  Murray,  rising  in  the  Australian 
Alps  (snow-clacl  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  year),  and  flowing  west  to  the  ocean  in 
South  Australia;  and  next,  its  affluents 
from  the  north  —  (2)  the  Murrumbidgee; 
(3)  the  Lachlan  ;  and  (4)  the  Darling,  ris- 
ing in  Queensland.  The  Murray  is  a  no- 
ble stream.  At  Huston,  a  small'township 
on  its  northern  bank,  situated  below  the 
junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  but  above 
that  of  the  Darling,  the  volume  of  water 
which  yearly  passes  down  the  Murray  is 
five  times  greater  than  that  which  the 
Thames  conducts  past  London  Bridge. 
At  all  times  the  Murray  carries  a  fine 
stream  of  water;  but  in  summer  it  is  in 
some  places  occasionally  fordable  by 
horsemen,  its  water  reaching  to  the  sad- 
dle-flaps. In  ordinary  seasons  the  spring 
floods  make  it  hall  a  mile  wide,  with  deep 
lagoons  stretching  far  back  on  to  the  firm 
soil  of  the  plains.  The  soil  which  is  peri- 
odically flooded  is  called  Boxtree  Country, 
being  thickly  wooded  by  a  variety  of  euca- 
lyptus bearing  the  name  of  black  box.  It 
is  necessary  that  these  facts  should  be 


borne  in  mind,  as  that  Murray  River  is 
the  boundary  between  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

At  the  141st  degree  of  east  longitude 
the  Murray  passes  wholly  into  the  territory 
of  South  Australia.  The  Murray  River  is 
therefore  the  southern  boundary  of  Rive- 
rina,  which  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
Tocumwal,  about  ninety  miles  below  Al- 
bury,  at  which  latter  town  the  Victorian 
and  New  South  Wales  railways  meet  the 
river  Murray. 

The  immense  plains  of  Riverina  are 
naturally  waterless,  except  in  the  imme- 
mediate  vicinity  of  these  rivers  which 
cross  them.  After  the  great  floods  which 
occasionally  but  irregularly  occur,  there 
are,  in  places,  large  lakes  and  lagoons 
which  are  filled  by  flood-waters  flowing 
out  along  irregular  channels.  As  the 
rivers  fall,  these  channels  reconduct  the 
flood-waters  to  the  rivers ;  the  lakes  and 
lagoons  serve  as  what  are  named  compen* 
sationponds,  and  assist  to  keep  the  riven 
up  to  a  high  level.  These  returning  flood- 
waters  are  carefully  and  skilfully  dealt 
with  by  the  adjoining  sheep -fannert 
(crown  lessees),  who  in  various  ways,  and 
at  great  expense,  retain  them  for  their 
stock.  But  the  lawful  right  thus  to  retain 
or  use  them  is  undefined,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  constant  disputes  between 
the  several  crown  lessees  whose  holdings 
are  bounded  by  these  intermittent  streams ; 
there  have  been  many  actions  at  law  con- 
nected with  their  rights  or  supposed  rights. 
Latterly  the  matter  has  received  the  at- 
tention of  a  Royal  Water  Commission  — 
but  of  course,  as  usual,  after  the  mischief 
has  been  done.  The  matter  at  present 
stands  thus  :  on  these  arid  barren  Riverina 
plains  (whereon  naturally  not  even  a  mouse 
could  exist)  there  are  pastured  at  present 
some  twenty  or  twenty*five  millions  of 
high-class  merino  sheep.  These  sheep 
are  being  gradually  eaten  out  by  rabbits. 
In  spite  of  all  endeavors  to  the  contrary, 
these  said  rabbits  are  gradually  increasing 
in  numbers.  I  write  of  course  in  a  great 
degree  from  recollection  —  from  state- 
ments made  in  journals  of  the  day  which 
remain  uncontradicted.  But  one  fact 
proving  what  rabbits  can  do  I  can  posi- 
tively vouch  for.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  which 
could  be  adduced.  On  the  south  oank  of 
the  river  Murray,  consequently  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  there  is  a  station  named 
Kulkyne,  which  has  about  twenty  miles 
frontage  to  that  river.  The  holding  ex- 
tends far  back  into  arid,  naturally  worth- 
less, waterless  country.    On  that  stationp 
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l^  skilful  management  and  by  command 
of  capita],  there  came  to  be  pastured 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
sheep.  When  I,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
visited  that  station,  I  found  that  the  stock 
depasturing  it  had  shrunk  to  twelve  hun- 
dred sheep,  dying  in  a  paddock  at  the 
homestead;  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand sheep  to  twelve  hundred  sheep ! 
The  rabbits  had  to  account  for  the  defi- 
ciency. The  rabbits  could  not  then  cross 
the  river  into  New  South  Wales  in  search 
of  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ;  perhaps 
they  had  not  yet  learned  to  swim.  On 
that  station  tney  had  eaten  up  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  grass  and  herbage;  they 
had  barked  all  the  edible  shrubs  and 
bushes,  and  had  latterly  themselves  begun 
to  perish  in  thousands. 

But  to  return  to  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  Riverina  is  situated.  The  powers 
that  were  therein  looked  complacently  on 
whilst  all  this  was  going  on  within  a  gun- 
shot of  them;  they  were  warned  again 
and  again  of  what  must  surely  happen,  if 
prompt,  decisive  steps  were  not  at  once 
taken.  The  idea  ot  rabbits  doing  any 
great  harm  was  scouted ;  neither  in  Vic- 
toria nor  in  New  South  Wales  was  the 
Eucalyptus  dumosa  country  understood, 
nor  would  the  government  take  steps  to 
investigate  what  was  told  them  of  the 
matter  until  the  mischief  became  almost 
irreparable.  The  squatters  (crown  lessees 
with  uncertain  tenures)  would  not  call  out 
stinking  fish  for  sale.  They  were,  at  any 
rate,  too  busy  with  the  present  to  thinlc 
much  about  the  future  —  they  were  too 
busy  about  securing  permanent  water  for 
their  stock  "out  back,"  to  think  much 
about  what  was  creeping  on  to  them.  The 
more  far-sighted  ones  stocked  up  their  runs 
to  their  very  greatest  capacity  in  good 
seasons,  and  sold  out  these  overstocked 
runs  to  new  beginners,  leaving  the  battle 
to  be  fought  by  their  successors.  If  they 
thought  much  about  the  future  at  all  as 
regarded  rabbits,  they  believed  that  the 
river  would  stop  the  advancing  enemy; 
and  so  it  did  for  some  years.  They  never 
dreamed  of  the  flank  attack  which  would 
proceed  from  south  Australia,  whence  the 
enemy  was  advancing  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Murray  —  slowly  but 
surely  advancing.  In  military  parlance, 
their  right  flank  was  turned. 

The  rabbits  in  South  Australia  were  no 
doubt  introduced  in  the  same  wav  as  in 
Victoria.  The  kindly  parents  liked  to  see 
their  children's  lop-eared  pets  hopping 
about.  If  a  pair  of  them  now  and  again 
got  into  the  garden,  why  that  was  only  a 


case  of  stewed  rabbit  for  dinner  now  and 
again.    By-and-by  these  South  Australian 
rabbits  began  to  creep  up  along  the  lime- 
stone banks  of  the  Murray,  in  which  they 
found  kindly  shelter.     I  am  told  that  the 
South    Australian    rabbits    which     have 
reached  Riverina  show  distinct  traces  of 
the  pet  animals;  they  are  often  lop-eared 
and  parti-colored,  quite   unlike  the  bold 
grey  ones  which  have  arrived  from  Victo- 
ria; no  doubt,  in  time  all  will  throw  back 
to  the  original  type.     But  after  the  Victo- 
rian colonists  had  settled  down,  they  were 
determined  to  have  the  real  grey  wild  En- 
glish rabbit.     It  is  currently  believed  that 
a  few  pairs  of  grey  rabbits  turned  out 
near  Geelong,  to  establish  a  warren,  have 
done  all  the  mischief.    That  I  hardly  be- 
lieve, but  it  does  not  much  matter  whence 
the  plague  has  proceeded.    Suffice  it  to 
mark,  that  when  they  were  turned  out  to 
shift  for  themselves,  to  be  fruitful  and  to 
multiply,  they  could  not  spread  themselves 
south  —  that  the  ocean  forbade.    As  their 
increase  pressed  on  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence,   the    rabbits    were    obliged    to 
travel  north  to  find  it.     This  they  gradu- 
ally did,  almost  unnoticed.     It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Master  Bunny  works 
and  travels  in  the  night  when  the  decent 
men    whom    he    is    ruining  are  asleep ; 
hardly  a  sign  of  him   is  visible  by  day. 
Travellers  by  the  night  mail-coaches  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Murray  have 
described  the  noise  made  by  the  rabbits, 
as  they  cleared  off  from  the  advancing, 
gleaming  coach-lights,  as  something  like 
the  pattering  of  a  hail-storm.     But  that 
was  years  ago.     Since  then  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  died  of  starvation, 
have  been  destroyed,  or  have  emigrated 
to  those  happier  regions  north  of  the  river. 
What  their  increase  in  those  happier  re- 
gions might  well  have  been,  what  it  prob- 
ably mav  have  been,  and  how  it  may  be 
materially  checked,  I  propose  to  show. 

I  have  heard  people  holding  forth  about 
the  extermination  of  rabbits  — that  is  now 
utterly  impossible.  Checked  they  may 
be,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  pastoral  in- 
terests in  New  South  Wales  may  thus  be 
averted ;  but  after  the  headway  that  the 
rabbits  have  made,  it  will  be  long  ere  any 
great  decrease  can  be  visible.  In  any 
case,  the  subsequent  guarding  of  the  paci- 
docks  must  be  a  constant  and  heavy  drain 
on  the  possible  profits  derivable  from  de- 
pasturing them.  I  have  asserted,  and  again 
insistingly  assert,  that  the  climate  and 
the  pastures  of  Riverina  are  most  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  all  animals,  man 
perhaps  excepted.   The  periodic  droughts 
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form  the  only  drawback.  The  intervals 
between  them  have  not  yet  been  clearly 
calculated,  although  an  approximation  has 
been  made. 

The  first  thing  which  falls  to  be  done 
when  forming  a  station  on  one  of  these 
dry  blocks  of  country,  is  to  secure  a  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  stock  about  to  depas- 
ture it.  When  that  necessary  has  been 
secured,  it  is  found  (naturally  enough, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it)  that  the 
animals  native  to  the  country  use  such 
water  supply  also.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  suffer  and  disappear  when 
the  white  man  arrives.  It  is  not  so  at  all, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  The  animals  pe- 
culiar to  Australia  throve  and  increased  to 
an  alarming  degree  by  means  of  the  very 
improvements  which  the  intruding  white 
man  made  for  the  use  of  the  flocks  which 
he  introduced.  Of  course  one  does  not 
expect  to  meet  kangaroos  or  emus  in  the 
streets  of  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  But  for 
every  one  of  them  that  was  to  be  found 
in  Riverina,  say  forty  years  ago,  there 
were  at  least  ten  to  be  found  in  the  year 
1880,  and  so  remained  until  Master  Bunny 
began  to  show  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
question.  It  is  the  fecundity  in  the  whole 
animal  creation  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  rabbit ;  but  by  means  of 
that  fecundity  we  may  find  the  solution. 
We  may  introduce  a  fecund  harmless  ani- 
mal which  in  its  turn  shall  destroy  the 
rabbit.  Such  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
Australia,  but  they  require  protection,  and 
not  the  persecution  to  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  subjected. 

The  figures  ancf  facts  which  I  am  about 
to  quote  may  be  so  startling  to  any  reader 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Australia,  that 
I  must  ask  him  to  pause  occasionally  and 
to  think  over  the  explanations  as  I  go 
along.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
had  intruded  ourselves  into  Australia, 
which  had  got  on  very  well  without  us ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  a 
certain  order  or  balance  of  nature  had 
adjusted  itself  within  that  island.  We 
came,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  we  dis- 
turbed that  balance.  Thus,  tne  Austra- 
lian aboriginal  had  spread  himself  along 
these  Riverine  watercourses,  and  found 
his  food  in  their  waters,  or  within  the 
timbered  belts  which  lined  their  banks. 
He  brought  with  him  man's  faithful  friend, 
the  dog,  which,  in  that  vast  territory,  to  a 
certain  extent  threw  off  his  allegiance, 
and  became  that  wild  animal  known  to  us 
as  the  dingo  or  native  dog.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  much  of  a  naturalist,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  dingo  was  the  only  non- 


marsupial  quadruped  which  we  found  oa 
the  island  of  Australia  when  we  took  pos- 
session of  it.    At  that  time,  on  the  arid 
Elains  of  Riverina,  the  main  factors  of  the 
alance  of  nature  were  —  (i)  the  Austra* 
lian  savage  (dubbed  aboriginal),  (2)  his  half- 
tamed  dog,  and  (3)  the  emancipated  dingo. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  island, 
but  in  other  portions  of  it  it  is  not  so 
plainly  visible.    There  was  very  seldom 
any  water  on  these  plains,  except  within 
the  timbered  banks  and  bends  01  the  riv- 
ers.   The  fauna  could  not  feed  out  beyond 
reach  of  water,  consequently  they  were 
nearly  always  within  easy  reach  of  their 
enemies  (the  man  and  his  dog),  who  man- 
aged to  keep  their  number  down.    Birds 
of  prey  also  helped  in  this,  but  not  ma- 
terially so.    The  grasses,  not  being  closely 
eaten  down,  became  luxuriantly  ripe,  and 
an  easy  prey  to  the  fires  kindled  by  the 
aboriginal  "firestick."  These  were  started 
probably  to  insure  a  sward  of  tempting 
younj^  grass  to  lure  the  kangaroos  to  their 
fate ;  but  their  first  consec^uence  was  that 
any  young  trees  gcrminatmg  from  shed 
eucalyptus  seeds,  were  at  once  destroyed, 
there  being  no  heavy-footed  animals  to 
tread  them  into  the  soil.    As  they  lay  on 
the  surface,  they  were  at  once  scotched 
off.     Nowadays  these  ripe  seeds  dropped 
from  the  trees  are  trodden  into  the  soil 
by  grazing  cattle,  and  then,  terminating, 
form  the  dense    forests    ana   scrubs   of 
which  graziers  so  much   complain.    For 
we,  with  our  sheep  and  cattle,  appear  oa 
the  scene,  and  all  becomes  changed. 

Since  the  year  1S48  crown  tenants  have 
been  busied  in  taking  up  the  frontage 
along  the  rivers;  and  as  that  became 
stocked  up,  they  began  to  excavate  tanks, 
to  sink  wells,  and  otherwise  to  make  avail- 
able the  waterless  back  portions  of  the 
holdings  within  their  described  boundary 
lines.  The  dingoes  played  havoc  with  the 
sheep,  which  were  now  turned  loose  into 
paddocks  fenced  in  to  hold  them.  Enough 
shepherds  could  not  be  procured  to  tend 
them  in  the  manner  until  then  adopted. 
Mounted  men,  called  "boundary  riders," 
took  charge  of  the  sheep  turned  into  the 
large  paddocks.  The  native  dogs  natu- 
ralh'  preferred  the  easily  caught  sheep  to 
the  swift  and  powerful  kangaroos.  Then 
came  to  be  delivered  the  first  blow  to  the 
balance  of  nature  —  viz.,  the  destruction 
of  the  dingoes.  By  running  them  down  by 
greyhounds  and  by  poisoned  baits,  they 
were  gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But  then  the  kangaroo  stepped  in.  Freed 
from  their  aforetime  enemy  the  dingo,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  the  squatten* 
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own  tanks  and  wells,  they  rapidly  became 
numerous  and  troublesome.  Tnis  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  for  the  doe  has 
but  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  and  that 
occurs  but  twice  a  year,  I  believe.  Yet  I 
can  give  two  instances  of  such  rapid  in- 
crease which  came  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. In  1851  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
station  in  Ri  verina  which  was  stocked  with 
cattle.  1  had  a  couple  of  kangaroo-dogs 
with  me.  As  I  was  leaving,  my  friend 
asked  me  to  chain  them  under  my  bugey, 
as  I  had  to  cross  the  Red  Plain,  on  which 
there  were  generally  two  or  three  couple 
of  kangaroos  to  be  seen,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  them  killed.  He  had  often 
to  drive  across  that  plain  with  his  wife, 
and  she  took  great  delight  in  seeing  the 
creatures  hopping  about.  I  respected  his 
wish,  and  I  duly  saw  the  kangaroos.  That 
station  was  afterwards  sold  by  my  friend, 
who  stocked  it  up  with  sheep.  The  kan- 
garoos, by  1875,  ^^^  become  a  dreadful 
nuisance,  not  only  there  but  on  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  It  became 
necessary  that  they  should  be  destroyed  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  remedy  should  be 
efficacious,  action  was  taken  as  nearly  as 
possible  simultaneously  at  the  various  sta- 
tions in  the  vicinity.  Drives  were  organ- 
ized, and  the  poor  creatures  were  driven 
into  strong  yards  and  therein  shot.  On 
the  station  above  indicated  more  than 
twenty  thousand  were  thus  disposed  of 
within  a  few  months.  Again,  on  quite  a 
moderate-sized  station  with  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  sheep,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  one  above  referred  to,  I  saw  by 
the  station-books  that  six  thousand  kanga- 
roos had  been  killed  and  paid  for  within 
six  months.  Dogs  and  rifles  were  used  in 
this  case,  the  hunter  retaining  the  skins. 
The  hunters  were  still  in  full  employment. 
On  my  journey  up  the  river,  I,  missing 
the  river  road,  got  out  into  the  sheep-pad- 
docks, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
still  as  many  kangaroos  as  sheep  within 
them.  After  this  kangarooing  had  gone 
on  for  a  time,  squatters  began  to  hope 
that  peace  and  plenty  would  reign  on  their 
holdings ;  but 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed. 

The  rabbits  entered  on  the  scene. 

If  I  have  carried  my  reader's  attention 
with  me,  he  will  remember  that  I  de- 
scribed how  the  grey  wild  rabbit  of  En- 
gland had  begun  from  the  south  coast  to 
fight  his  way  steadily  north  across  Aus- 
tralia. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that,  at  various  places  within 
Ri  verina,  attempts  had  been  made  to  es- 


tablish the  rabbit  as  a  denizen  of  the  soil. 
These  attempts  never  were  successful.  I 
observed  one  case  on  the  Bilibung  Creek, 
where  an  old  Devonshire  gentleman  tried 
hard  so  to  establish  them ;  again  and 
again,  after  each  failure,  he  renewed  the 
attempt.  He  was  well  up  in  years,  and 
did  not  do  much  more  than  attend  to  his 
rabbits.  He  was  delighted  when,  after 
some  slight  alarm,  they  would  scamper 
home  from  the  grassy  banks  of  the  creek, 
and  seek  friendly  shelter  beneath  the  hay- 
stacks. Under  them  he  thought  that 
they  would  breed  undisturbed.  Again,  at 
various  sandhills  on  the  Murrumbidgee, 
near  Balranald,  there  were  a  few  pet  stray 
rabbits  burrowing  about ;  also  on  some 
sandhills  near  the  river  Darling,  at  Went- 
worth.  These  the  lads  from  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  easily  kept  under  by  means 
of  their  guns  and  dogs.  In  fact,  the  rab- 
bits to  that  extent  were  for  years  a  source 
of  pleasurable  excitement. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question,  How  was 
it  that  the  rabbits  were  thus  kept  down  for 
years  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Mur- 
ray—  />.,  in  Ri  verina?  My  answer  is, 
that  they  were  kept  down  by  one  of  their 
natural  Australian  foes,  the  iguana,  and 
by  their  imported  foe,  the  domestic  cat,  — 
this  latter  becoming  in  time  as  wild  as  the 
former.  And  I  confidently  believe  that, 
once  we  can  check  the  rabbit  increase  a 
little,  these,  their  natural  foes,  will  com- 
pletely master  them.  A  little  delicate 
management  must  obtain,  of  course,  and 
there  will  be  some  outlay  required,  but 
much  less  than  under  the  present  ruinous 
system,  whose  result  is  «/7.  I  confidently 
believe  that  in  no  other  way  can  this  plague 
be  coped  with.  The  very  manner  in 
which  the  rabbits  appeared  in  Ri  verina  — 
so  suddenly  destructive. —  proves,  in  my 
opinion,  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  For 
they  did  not,  by  degrees,  spread  out  from 
small  centres,  as  I  have  shown  that  they 
might  have  done ;  they  came  with  a  devas- 
tating rush.  How  the  impetus  was  given 
to  them  —  how  the  long-threatened  stroke 
was  at  last  dealt  —  is  easily  understood  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  seasons.  From 
the  southern  coast  of  Victoria  these 
hordes  had  travelled  on  still  north,  until 
they  were  stopped  by  the  river  Murray. 
In  the  grassy  bends  of  that  river  they 
fixed  themselves  on  lands  sometimes 
twenty  feet  under  water,  yet  at  other  times 
clothed  with  rich  swards  of  grass  and 
herbs ;  they  crept  round  the  dry  ends  of 
deep  lagoons  which  in  ordinary  years  en- 
close islands;  the  soil  is  soft  and  well 
adapted  for  burrowing.    They  got  out  on 
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to  the  extreme  northern  points  of  the  Vic- 
torian territory  —  nay,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  douot  that  some  of  them  had 
annexed  several  small  islands  in  the  river, 
which  appeared  when  the  waters  were  low. 
Then  the  long-delayed  flood  came  at  last ; 
with  a  clean  sweep  over  the  salient  Vic- 
torian capes,  it  carried  the  rabbits  in  heaps 
on  to  the  northern  (Riverina)  shores.  AH 
animals  (except  man)  can  swim  when 
needs  must  be  ;  even  barn-door  fowls  and 
kangaroos  manage  in  a  fashion.  Thou- 
sands—  tens  of  thousands  of  these  Vic- 
torian rabbits  must  have  been  drowned, 
but  enough  survived  to  establish  them- 
selves firmly  on  Riverina  territory  at  dif- 
ferent places.  There  they  recruited  their 
energies  and  gathered  their  forces  until 
they  set  off  again  north  —  for  north  is  still 
their  aim.  I  think  that  this  has  become 
an  instinctive  desire.  I  hope  that  it  has, 
for  in  such  case  it  will  make  their  destruc- 
tion so  much  the  easier. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  here  and 
endeavor  to  learn  why  rabbits  keep  march- 
ing on.  It  may  be  supposed  that  they  are 
pressing  on  for  fresh  pastures.  It  is  not 
so  at  all.  For  this  army  is  on  the  march, 
and  is  to  be  viewed  under  quite  a  different 
light  than  if  they  had  made  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  country  which  they  have 
overrun. 

When  he  was  a  boy,  did  any  one  of  mv 
readers  ever  keep  pet  rabbits  ?  If  he  did, 
he  may  remember  that  we  were  taught  to 
keep  tlie  buck  rabbit  in  a  box  by  himself ; 
we  were  told  that  he  would  eat  the  young 
ones  if  he  got  among  them.  Neverthe- 
less, we  were  to  put  the  buck  into  the 
doe's  box  as  soon  as  the  young  ones  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
visit  by  the  buck  was  just  to  keep  all  in 
good  humor.  Now  we  know  that  this  was 
in  part  a  fable,  but  not  altogether  so.  The 
buck  docs  kill  the  young  ones  if  he  can 
get  at  them  when  they  are  very  young, 
and  the  does  are  aware  of  this  his  propen- 
sity. Thus  it  happens  that,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  after  the  does  have  had  inter- 
course with  the  males  and  find  themselves 
pregnant,  they  slip  away  from  the  males 
and  press  on  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  deserted  bucks  lie  quietly  by  until 
some  other  drove  of  mateless  does  passes 
up  to  them  from  the  south,  after  having 
kindled.  Here  they  again  mate,  and  the 
does  again  pass  on  north  to  kindle  in 
safety.  That  northerly  march  has  now 
readied  the  borders  of  Queensland,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  where  they  crossed 
the  river  Murray.  What  I  advise  is  this, 
that  this  instinct  of  theirs  should  be  util- 


ized ;  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  stop 
them,  which  would  now  be  an  impossibii* 
ity;  their  march  should  only  be  stayed* 
Let  them  pass  along  north.  The  timber 
fences  which  bear  east  and  west  should  be 
fitted  with  rabbit-proof  wire  netting  in 
approved  fashion  —  /'./.,  with  eight  or  nine 
inches  of  the  wire  netting  laid  out  south, 
pinned  down,  and  then  lightly  covered 
with  soil.  From  these  wire-fitted  fences, 
stays  (colonial  breaks)  should  be  run  down 
south  every  mile  or  two ;  they  need  not 
be  long  (twenty  chains  would  suffice),  but 
they  should  be  carefully  fitted  with  net- 
ting, pinned  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
east-and-west  fences.  The  rabbits  arriv- 
ing at  the  fences  cannot  at  once  get  north 
by  burrowing  under  such  fences,  but  they 
will  travel  along  them  until  they  reach  a 
break;  they  will  run  along  it  until  they 
again  meet  the  fence,  and  in  the  angles, 
formed  by  the  fences  and  the  breakSv 
there  should  be  swinging  or  falline  traps 
through  which  the  rabbits  should  be  able 
to  pass  under  the  wired  fence.  These 
traps  should  discharge  the  rabbits  passing 
through  them  into  pitfalls  fitted  up  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  them.  These  pithdls 
must  be  periodically  visited  by  mounted 
men  told  off  for  that  purpose. 

The  foregoing  is  a  mere  sketch.  There 
are  plenty  of  clever  practical  men  among 
the  sheep-farmers  of  Australia  who  can 
carry  out  (and  improve  upon)  the  hints 
given.  The  main  idea  is,  that  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  stob  the  march  of  the 
rabbits,  they  should  always  have  a  seem- 
ingly clear  way  before  them;  that  they 
must  be  constantly  disturbed  in  and  hunted 
out  ofi\i&  southern  parts  of  the  paddocks, 
but  never  obstructed  in  the  northern,  and 
never  closely  dealt  with  until  they  run 
through  the  traps  into  the  pitfalls,  out  of 
which  escape  should  be  made  impossible. 

To  justify  this  expensive  procedure,  it 
is,  of  course,  presupposed  that  the  natural 
defence  afforded  by  the  river  Murray  has 
been  built  up  again.  It  has  once  been 
stormed  by  Master  Bunny  —  that  should 
never  be  allowed  to  occur  again.  It  will 
be  more  easily  defended  now,  for  agencies 
in  Victoria  are  actively  at  work  keeping 
down  the  pest.  The  various  Victorian 
shire  councils  seem  to  be  zealous  in  the 
matter,  and  in  time  their  efforts  must  telL 
But  that  is  a  contingency  upon  which  New 
South  Wales  has  no  right  to  depend*  A 
wire  rabbit-proof  fence,  with  breaks, 
swing-traps,  and  pitfalls,  should  be  run 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  follow* 
ing  its  course  in  a  general  way  west  to  the 
eastern    boundary    of   South    Australia. 
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That  wire  rabbit-proof  fence  should  be 
some  miles  back  from  the  river,  and  ex- 
isting fences  mie^ht  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose ;  it  should,  if  possible,  be  north 
of  the  main  roads  which  run  down  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  it  might  well  com- 
mence about  Tocumwal. 

The  country  between  the  river  Murray 
and  this  rabbit-proof  fence  should  be 
closely  watched  by  the  board  of  sheep- 
directors,  under  whose  control  the  arrange- 
ments should  be  carried  out  —  under  them, 
or  some  other  body  of  a  similar  character. 
There  should  be  a  ;^»/V///r^  central  author- 
ity certainly,  for  it  is  not  a  question 
which  affects  pastoralists  only  —  it  affects 
every  one  in  Australia,  and  money  will  be 
required  to  carry  out  any  scheme  which 
may  be  fixed  upon.  That  guiding  author- 
ity must  be  the  New  South  Wales  execu- 
tive, of  course.  But  the  directors  of  the 
sheep  boards  —  the  more  immediately  and 
directly  interested  persons  —  should  have 
the  practical  working  out  of  any  scheme 
which  may  be  adopted.  When  did  a 
farmer  in  ureat  Britain  ever  get  his  barns 
cleared  —  thoroughly  cleared — from  rats  ? 
I  may  safely  write  —  never.  There  were 
always  a  few  "left  to  breed."  Many  of 
the  rabbiters  hitherto  employed  in  New 
South  Wales  have  been  smart  fellows,  but 
the  best  of  them  never  would  have  killed 
that  "  last  rabbit "  about  which  we  heard 
so  much.  When  scalps  got  scarce,  these 
rabbiters  insisted  on  being  shifted  out  to 
more  rabbity  countrv.  In  fact  the  whole 
working  of  the  Raobit  Act  hitherto  has 
been  a  grand  and  expensive  mistake;  it 
has  been  a  direct  incentive  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  pest  That  might  have  been 
S^retold,  and  was  so.  It  might  have  been 
different  had  all  the  people  employed 
sternly  done  their  dut^,  and  had  there  not 
been  so  much  centralization,  and  so  much 
pen-and-ink  work  about  its  working  — 
probably  unavoidable  under  the  phases  it 
Dad  assumed. 

In  any  new  scheme  to  be  adopted  there 
should  be  one  clear  fiat  issued:  There 
shall  be  no  more  rabbit  scalps  {or  skins) 
paid  for.  The  destruction  of  rabbits 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  paramount 
duty  —  a  disagreeable  one,  no  doubt,  but 
of  most  urgent  necessity.  It  has,  in  plain 
words,  come  to  this  —  that  rabbits  must 
be  utterly  subdued  \n  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  colonists  must  once  more  with- 
draw themselves  into  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, and  therein  quietly  await  the 
wearing  out  of  the  pest.  That  time  will 
arrive;  when  all  vegetation  has  been  ut- 
terly destroyed,  the  rabbits  must  lay  them- 
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selves  down  and  die.  To  persons  who 
fugitively  glance  at  the  matter,  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is 
not  so.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  —  of 
a  year  or  two  —  one  way  or  another.  Just 
about  the  time  that  the  rabbits  fairly  made 
their  appearance  north  of  the  Murray 
River,  I  remember  that  the  lessee  of  Tapio 
Run  told  me  that  he  had  somewhere  read, 
that  from  one  pair  of  rabbits  in  one  year 
there  would  be  a  progeny  of  sixty  thou- 
sand. Now  my  friend  must  either  have 
forgotten  what  he  had  read  or  his  author- 
ity was  a  bad  one.  Alas  !  sixty  thousand 
is  soon  reached,  but  not  in  one  year  —  not 
quite  so;  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances that  is  quite  impossible.  I 
have,  however,  made  a  computation  which 
includes  all  sorts  of  allowances  as  against 
the  increase.  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  items ;  but  I  find  that  in  the  fifth 
year  there  might  well  have  sprung  from 
the  original  couple  no  less  than  one  mil- 
lion and  five  hundred  thousand  rabbits. 
As  there  may  probably  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  couples  swept  across  the  Murray 
into  Riverina  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  ponder  the  matter.  It 
is  asserted,  truly  enough  no  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  law  of  nature  by  which  that 
increase  is  kept  within  certain  bounds  — 
for  rabbits  have  their  enemies  which  prey 
on  them.  That  is  true  in  the  abstract; 
but  in  Riverina  these  useful  enemies  of 
the  rabbits  are  carefully  destroyed  by  the 
rabbit-trappers.  These  men  are  deter- 
mined that  the  rabbits  shall  remain  for 
their  peculiar  benefit,  and  take  active 
means  to  secure  that  result.  How  they 
manage  this,  and  how  they  provide  for 
successive  crops  of  rabbits  for  themselves, 
must  form  the  subject  of  further  explana- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  each  Australian 
who  reads  these  lines  should  determine 
to  use  his  influence  to  stop  payment  for 
rabbit  scalps  (or  skins).  Such  payments 
actually  propagate  the  dreaded  evil.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
a  sheep-farmer  from  throwing  away  his 
money  if  he  so  choose.  But  one  and  all 
should  protest  against  any  more  money 
going  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  rabbits  destroyed. 
This  trapping  of  rabbits  has  been  such  a 
source  of  wealth  —  such  an  unexpected 
one  —  for  loafing  tramps,  for  country  store- 
keepers, and  for  bush  publicans,  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  great  outcry  at  the  stopping 
of  supplies.  Hut  let  the  sheep-farmer 
employ  a  superior  class  of  men  henceforth 
with  whom  to  fight  the  rabbits.  Where 
the  rabbits  have  firmly  established  them- 
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selves  by  burrowing,  let  the  paddocks  be 
cleared  of  them  by  contract.  Let  the  rab- 
bits' natural  enemies  be  once  more  pro- 
tected instead  of  being  persecuted  as 
hitherto,  then  wc  shall  find  the  balance  of 
nature  restored,  and  no  more  rabbits  come 
to  the  front  than  we  can  find  a  legitimate 
use  for. 

I  have  so  far  endeavored  to  describe 
the  march  northward  of  the  gray  rabbits 
turned  loose  near  Geelong  in  Victoria,  the 
most  southern  of  the  Australian  colonies  ; 
their  crossing  of  the  river  Murray  above 
the  junction  of  the  river  Darling  there- 
with, and  their  invasion  of  the  district 
familiarly  known  as  Riverina.  I  have 
pointed  out  how  the  rabbits  already  within 
Riverina  might  be  so  dealt  with  as  greatly 
to  mitigate  the  evil  —  whereupon  they 
might  be  in  a  great  degree  left  to  the 
mercy  of  their  natural  enemies.  But  in 
order  to  cause  that  plan  to  be  successful, 
the  co-operation  of  Victoria  must  be  se- 
cured. This  co-operation,  I  think,  may 
be  depended  upon,  if  only  from  motives 
of  self-preservation.  But  lest  it  should  be 
only  partially  rendered,  I  have  recom- 
mended that  aline  of  wired  fencing  should 
be  carried  down  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
river  Murray,  and  parallel  with  that 
stream,  in  a  general  way,  so  that  any  strag- 
gling rabbits  from  Victoria,  crossing  the 
river,  should  be  dealt  with  ere  they  got  too 
far  out.  I  may  here  particularly  pomt  out 
that  that  fence  must  be,  if  possible,  some 
miles  away  from  the  roads  ordinarily  used 
by  loafing  tramps  or  ci-devant  trappers. 
From  sheer  mischief  they  would  soon  de- 
stroy the  traps  and  have  the  rabbits  back 
again.  The  management  of  the  rabbits 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sheep  boards ; 
and  the  matter  above  alluded  to  they  will 
have  to  watch  closely  —  that  and  other 
matters  cognate  thereto. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  a  constant  creep- 
ing upwards  of  rabbits  from  South  Austra- 
lia, along  both  banks  of  the  river  Murray. 
That  has  become  a  serious  factor  in  the 
rabbit  question.  After  the  influx  of  the 
Darling  therewith  (at  Wentworth),  the 
Murray  becomes  such  a  considerable 
stream  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
rabbits  crossing  over  it  until  it  is  well 
within  the  South  Australian  boundary  line, 
when  much  of  its  volume  has  been  re- 
moved by  evaporation  or  nitration.  That 
boundary  is  some  ninety  or  hundred  miles 
below  Wentworth.  The  area  between 
the  Darling  River,  the  river  Murray,  and 
the  South  Australian  boundary  is  already 
pretty  full  of  rabbits.  The  boundary  be- 
tween South  Australia  and  New  South 


I  Wales  IS  the  141st  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude bearing  north  from  the  river  Murray, 
and  has  been  already  surveyed  and  fenced, 
but  I  think  the  fencing  is  not  wire-netted. 

The  fence  which  I  have  suggested  as 
proper  to  be  run  westerly,  some  miles  out 
from  and  parallel  with  the  Murray  River, 
should  be  continued  across  the  Darling 
River  to  the  South  Australian  boundary, 
and  breaks  and  traps  in  it  should  be  set 
up,  as  formerly  described.  The  facilities 
for  working  the  trapping  successfully  in 
that  locality  are  verv  great.  Nearly  all 
that  rabbit-infested  frontage  is  liable  to 
inundations  at  uncertain  intervals,  which 
cause  most  of  the  rodents  to  clear  out  of 
it.  Such  of  them  as  may  have  found 
refuge  on  islands  may  be  driven  out  by 
what  are  called  "  rouse-about  men  *'  landed 
from  boats,  which  are  easily  procurable. 
Strong  reserves  of  such  men  are,  or  should 
be,  kept  on  the  various  stations.  The 
fence  bearing  westerly  to  the  South  Aus- 
tralian boundary  should  pass  well  north  of 
Lake  Victoria ;  the  rabbits  inside  of  it 
would  be  always  well  on  the  move,  and 
easily  dealt  with  if  the  traps  were  duly 
attended  to. 

But,  as  regards  the  fenced  boundary 
line  between  the  two  colonies,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  rabbits  which 
reach  it  have  come  out  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Murray  River  scrubs,  and  their  line 
of  march  has  oeen  latterly  north-east  But 
the  same  method  of  capture  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  boundary  fence  should  be 
hung  with  wire-netting,  and  breaks,  if  pos- 
sible at  every  mile  of  it,  should  conduct 
the  rabbits  into  pitfalls.  But  in  this  case, 
as  one  pitfall  is  filled  from  New  South 
Wales,  the  next  one  should  be  filled  from 
South  Australia.  Along  this  fence  it  may 
be  in  places  diflScult  to  fit  up  conducting 
breaks,  as  there  is,  for  about  sixty  or  sev- 
enty miles,  a  great  deal  of  scrub.  Along 
this  wire  fence  rabbits  are  sure  to  travd 
long  distances  in  summer,  as  water  is  very 
scarce.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me, 
about  the  seventy-one-mile  tree,  north 
from  the  river  Murray,  there  is  water  gen- 
erally on  some  nice  little  plains  suitable 
for  a  camp  for  persons  attending  to  the 
breaks  and  traps.  At  about  the  one  hun- 
dred and  two  to  one  hundred  and  five  mile 
peg,  one  comes  again  to  open  fine  country 
on  the  Buckalow  Run,  and  water  is  to  be 
>  had  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary.  Here 
I  the  pest  has  fine  room  to  spread  over  a 
I  country  suitable  to  it  in  every  way. 
I  From  what  I  can  remember,  it  is  about 
eight  years  since  the  rabbits,  crossing  the 
1  Murray,  started  for  Queensland.    They 
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progress  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles 
a  ^ear,  apparently  as  the  result  ot  an  in- 
stinctive impulse,  which,  properly  utilized, 
should  lead  to  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
problem,  so  far  as  Queensland  is  con- 
cerned —  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  not  already 
too  late. 

If,  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Queensland  had  been  fenced 
with  wire  netting,  if  breaks  had  been 
erected  at  every  mile  or  two  along  that 
fence,  to  turn  the  travelling  rabbits  through 
traps  into  pitfalls;  if  faithful  and  inteHi- 
gent  men  had  been  procured,  to  work  out 
the  simple  system,  —  then  that  colony 
might  have  scorned  the  possibility  of  the 
danger  now  threatening  her.  Alas !  it 
may  be  too  late,  —  the  rabbits  most  prob- 
ably are  within  the  lines  of  Queensland; 
but  a  second  parallel  may  be  drawn  well 
ahead  of  the  invaders  wtth  good  effect. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  money.  In  any 
case,  the  cost  must  be  great,  —  but  it  is 
either  that  or  ruin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  in  no  way 
pretend  to  suggest  a  method  by  whicn 
rabbits  could  be  **  exterminated  "  (that  is 
the  word  which  was  in  use  when  I  was 
about  the  rabbit-infested  district),  but  they 
can  be  brought  within  **  measurable  dis- 
tance" thereof,  and  may  then  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  "  natural  ene- 
mies." 

I  have  used  that  phrase  more  than  once, 
and  now  define  it.  Their  enemies  are  the 
domestic  cat  turned  loose,  and  the  iguana. 
These  were  comparatively  plentifulat  one 
time  ;  but  as  the  rabbit-trappers  soon  dis- 
covered them  to  be  their  natural  enemies, 
they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. I  do  not  know  much  about  the  gen- 
eration of  the  iguana,  but  am  acquainted 
with  their  destructive  powers.  The  do- 
mestic cat  is  well  known  to  every  one,  but 
few  are  aware  what  it  can  do  in  this  rabbit 
question.  The  trappers  are,  however.  I 
know  that  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "damnable iteration," but  I  can- 
not help  that.  It  is  because  I  feel  so  very 
strongly  that  I  write  so  insistingly.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  recognize  opinions 
which  they  have  heard  me  long  ago  ex- 
press. Have  my  words  proved  true  or 
not }  That  is  the  way  I  put  it  to  my  inti- 
mates and  associates  of  old.  Well,  then, 
take  heed  to  my  penned  words  once  more. 
How  often  have  some  of  you  heard  me 
ridicule  the  keeping  of  packs  of  dogs  with 
which  you  were  to  hunt  up  the  rabbits! 
Were  you  not  told  that  the  remedy  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  disease  ?  that  the 
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dogs  would  multiply  and  take  the  bush, 
where  they  would  kill  sheep  wholesale 
and  neglect  the  rabbits?  Has  that  not 
come  to  pass?  I  see  in  some  Riverina 
newspapers  lately  come  into  my  hands  that 
on  one  of  the  large  stations,  not  far  from 
Wentworth,  a  standing  reward  is  offered 
of  five  shillings  per  scalp  for  dogs  run 
wild.  In  one  of  my  latest  trips  across  the 
Riverina  plains,  in  company  with  a  station 
boundary-rider,  I  saw  a  couple  of  cross- 
bred greyhounds  rounding  up  a  small  fiock 
of  weaners.  The  boundary-rider  made  off 
for  them,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  re- 
turned with  a  report  of  about  twenty 
"killed  or  wounded."  How  often  during 
that  day  was  that  repeated  ?  Were  not 
these  aogs,  or  their  parents,  imported 
from  Adelaide,  or  some  other  seaboard 
town,  at  a  cost  of  forty  shillings  a  head 
and  passage  paid?  How  many  cats  or 
iguanas  may  not  these  dogs  have  killed  — 
animals  which  go  about  all  nit;ht  working 
for  you,  whilst  you  and  your  dogs  are 
asleep  I 

I  have  written  above  that  the  trappers 
well  know  how  the  cat  interferes  with  their 
trade.  One  instance  is  as  good  as  twenty. 
Within  my  knowledge  the  cats  at  one  sta- 
tion were  thus  dealt  with.  The  trapper 
marked  a  shallow  burrow  about  half  a* 
mile  from  the  head  station,  into  which  he 
knew  that  a  rabbit  had  entered,  and  must 
return  early  in  the  evening.  He  put  a 
spring  trap  down  for  the  rabbit,  and  five 
or  six  more  traps  round  that  first-set  one. 
The  rabbit  was  caught  in  coming  out,  and 
squealed,  as  usual,  when  seized  by  the 
trap.  The  station  cats,  aware  of  what  the 
squeal  meant,  made  for  the  spot,  and  in 
trying  to  seize  the  rabbit,  two  of  them 
were  caught  and  knocked  on  the  head  by 
the  rabbi ter.  Iguanas  are  killed  on  every 
possible  occasion  by  these  men,  thougn 
by  law  they  are  protected.  What  a\'ails  a 
paper  protection  when  there  is  not  a  hu- 
man being  but  the  trapper  within  miles  of 
the  place  r  There  are  other  animals,  such 
as  ferrets,  weasels,  polecats,  etc.,  which 
might  be  fitly  used  in  the  destruction  of 
rabbits,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
their  efficiency  at  present.  The  dog  is  to 
be  utterly  cast  aside.  Fox-terriers  might 
be  of  service  if  they  could  be  kept  under 
control.  But  at  present  I  push  forward 
for  consideration  the  claims  of  the  do- 
mestic cat. 

First  and  foremost,  its  habits  are  noc- 
turnal. When  the  rabbit  starts  in  the 
evening  twilight  in  quest  of  his  food,  the 
cat  rises  for  the   same    purpose.     The 
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whole  comparison  between  these  two  ani- 
mals may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words ; 
the  cat  is  credited  with  ten  lives,  the  rab- 
bit has  barely  one.  Hold  the  rabbit  up 
b^  his  hind  legs,  —  he  can  be  killed  by  a 
single  blow  behind  his  ears  from  your 
open  hand.  The  cat  is  always  on  the  qui 
vive.  No  reptile  can  approach  a  bush 
cottage  without  his  informing  you  of  it. 
He  never  fails  to  kill  any  moderately  sized 
snake  (say  thirty  inches  long),  if  you  will 
only  allow  him  to  attack  it  in  his  own  way. 
In  the  next  place,  the  cat  seems  hardly  to 
require  water  if  there  be  any  animal  life 
about;  the  blood  of  its  victims  seems  to 
suffice  him.  I  have  once  or  twice  come 
across  them  out  twenty  miles  from  any 
water  known  to  any  of  the  station  hands. 
When  running  thus  at  large,  the  male  cat 
assumes  the  air  and  demeanor  of  a  small 
tiger,  and  all  the  adults  of  the  tribe  can 
preserve  themselves  from  danger  by  the 
use  of  their  climbing  powers ;  thev  are 
not  fond  of  leaving  the  timber  lands  far 
behind  them.  But,  above  all,  cats  do  not 
hunt  merely  to  feed  themselves;  they 
hunt  as  we  do,  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting, 
and  are  often  satisfied  with  merely  dis- 
abling their  foe.  When  night  falls,  and  it 
can  see  clearlyabout,  it  marches  off,  some- 
times for  miles,  to  return  to  its  home  at 
dawn,  ofttimes  laden  with  a  titbit  for  its 
master,  besides  food  for  the  kittens  which 
had  been  left  behind.  Castration  does  not 
diminish  their  hunting  powers  and  cour- 
age;  and  I  have  seen  most  valiant  speci- 
mens. At  a  friend^s  station  I  knew  one 
which,  during  nearly  every  night,  brought 
home  and  deposited  in  the  verandah  a 
paddy-melon  much  larger  than  an  ordinary 
rabbit.  This  nightly  task  must  have 
evoked  a  wonderful  perseverance.  Poor 
fellow !  the  day  came  on  which  there  was 
no  game  brought  home.  He  was  sought 
for  far  and  near,  but  was  never  seen  a^ain. 
My  wife  had  a  favorite  "Tommy"  which 
would  tackle  anything  in  the  world,  I 
think  (of  its  own  weight,  be  it  understood). 
That  which  he  killed  he  used  to  bring 
home  and  deposit  by  night  under  her 
couch,  —  the  door  being  generally  open. 
Rabbits  there  were  none  about  in  those 
days  —  he  and  a  few  others  like  him  had 
taken  care  of  that  —  but  I  have  known 
him  to  bring  in  a  water-hen  as  large  as  a 
bantam,  to  which  I  had  to  give  the  coup 
digrdci.  Thoughtful  creature  !  He  de- 
voured in  the  garden  the  bodies  of  such 
snakes  as  he  had  killed  during  the  night, 
bat  left  their  poison-laden  heads  on  the 
gravel  walks,  as  evidence  of  what  he  had 


done  for  us  during  the  hours  that  we  y 
sleeping. 

I  shall  not  refer  further  to  the  cat  t 
but  only  here  remind  the  shcep-farme 
the  claims  of  this  humble  and  desp 
friend.  If  the  grazier  thinks  over 
matter,  he  will  discern  why  the  cat  ha 
many  enemies.  Every  one  in  the  bu* 
his  enemy  who  in  any  shape  or  form 
a  share  of  the  scalp-money.  The  tra 
is  his  enemy,  of  course,  as  also  every 
cial  who  is  connected  with  the  "  nev 
dustry,"  as  I  may  call  it,  —  the  s 
keeper,  with  whom  the  trapper  deals, 
the  publicans,  who  welcome  the  trap] 
well-filled  purse.  Thev  who  shoulc 
the  cat^s  friend,  foolishly  leave  him  tc 
tender  mercies  of  his  enemies.  On  e 
station  and  on  every  conditional  pure 
there  should  be  nurseries  and  homcf 
cats,  and  these,  as  they  reach  matv 
would  go  abroad  to  do  the  work  w 
trappers  less  thoroughly  perform. 

The  iguanas  are  lar^e  lizards, 
variety,  of  a  dark  color,  is  from  five  ti 
feet  long,  and  much  resembles  a  s 
alligator.  It  inhabits  the  lofty  gum-1 
which  grow  along  the  various  w 
courses.  The  individuals  of  this  va 
are  wonderful  climbers,  and  used  to  > 
war  on  the  opossum  tribe  ;  but  that  c 
pation  is  nearly  gone.  They  descei 
ofttimes  and  robbed  such  fowl-house 
were  near  the  water.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  much  help  the  destructio 
rabbits ;  but  under  the  changed  cin 
stances  of  their  usual  game,  they  m 
do  so.  The  variety  which  is  peculi 
worth  preserving  is  much  smaller, 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  ha 
a  bright  bronze-like  skin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
bits,  on  their  march  northward,  did 
leave  any  colonies  behijid  them.    1 
did ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  these  cole 
that  the  smaller  iguanas  are  found  so 
ful.    These  colonies  may  be  called 
rows,  in  fact,  and  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  which  the  rabbits  themselves  m 
and  secondly,  those    which    they  fc 
ready-made  tor  them.   The  first  are  m« 
temporary  shelters,  in  which  they  de) 
their  young  whilst  on  their  march, 
soil  is  very  loose,  and  the  does  do 
excavate  to  any  depth.    I  have  often 
lads  thrust  their  arms  in  and  drag 
young  ones  out.    The  reason  of  this 
lowing  burrowing  is,  that  if  they  di 
deeper  than  the  shrub  and  grass  roots 
sand  runs  down  and  chokes  the  ex( 
tion.    The  iguanas  are  aware  of  this, 
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do  not  enter  the  burrows  as  the  rabbits 
do ;  with  their  acute  sense  of  smell  they 
can,  from  the  surface,  fix  upon  the  spot 
beneath  which  the  rabbit-nest  is,  and,  dig- 
ging down  to  it,  seize  the  voune  rabbits. 
The  burrows  which  the  raboits  find  ready- 
made  for  them  are  much  more  difficult  to 
deal    with.     These    are    excavations    in 
rocky,  gravelly,  limestone  hillocks,  origi- 
nally made  by  a  small  species  of  kangaroo 
not   much  larger- than  a  rabbit.    On  the 
Darling  back  blocks  1  have  heard  them 
styled  dilbUs  —  their  aboriginal  name,  1 
presume.    What  the  direct  reason  may 
DC  is   unknown  —  whether   the  destined 
time  for    their-   removal    had    come,    or 
whether  the  rabbits  had  forcibly  ejected 
them  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  tliat  these 
little  bilbies  have  all  disappeared,  and  the 
rabbits  have   taken  possession  of  their 
warrens.     I   do  not  think  that  this  has 
merely  happened.    I   think  that  it  is  a 
direct  decree  from  that  Almighty  Beine 
who  rules  the  universe.     I  have  observed 
a  somewhat  similar  law  decreed  on  an- 
other occasion.  Without  staying  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  it  was  brought  about,  or 
how  we  have  dealt  with  the  aborigines 
of  Australia,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon    has    taken    possession    of 
Riverina,  and  that  aboriginal  tribes  have 
disappeared.    The  principal  flesh-meat  of 
these  aborigines  was  that  of  the  opossum  ; 
under  the  changed  circumstances  these 
animals  were  no  longer  required,  and  they 
have  disappeared.     Where,  ten  years  ago, 
they  were  to  be  found  in  swarms,  hardly 
one  can  be  discovered.    The  same  law 
has  left  the  bilbie- warrens  to  the  rabbits. 

Now  the  rabbits  in  these  warrens  or 
burrows  can  be  dealt  with  in  two  ways  — 
directly  dealt  with,  I  mean.  They  must 
be  either  surrounded  by  wire  netting  and 
cleared  out  by  ferrets,  as  in  Britain,  or 
they  must  be  smothered  by  sulphur  or 
other  gas  fumes.  The  choice  lies  with 
the  sheep-farmer ;  I  think  the  smothering 
the  preferable  plan.  The  ground  around 
is  generally  too  rocky  to  allow  of  digging 
the  rabbits  out ;  ferrets  are  troublesome  to 
handle,  and  are  dangerous  at  all  times. 

It  would  require  a  goodly-sized  volume 
to  enumerate  all  the  cases  which  might 
occur  in  dealing  with  the  rabbits.  I  will 
only  cite  one  more  case,  which  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  within  my  own  knowledge.  A 
young  gentleman  at  Euston  Station,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Miller  at  Kulkyne,  informed  me  that 
during  one  dry  summer  he  had  been  seen 
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out  to  one  of  the  back  stations  to  see 
if  the  various  four-hundred-gallon  tanks, 
which  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
back-country  roads,  were  all  right  —  that 
means,  all  to  the  fore  and  with  water  in 
them.  He  came  to  one  which  had  water 
in  it,  and  which  water  the  rabbits  about 
had  smelt.  They  had  crowded  to  the  tank, 
and  were  piled  up  dead,  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the 
tank.  He  estimated  their  numbers  to  be 
six  or  seven  hundred.  1  believe  him  im- 
plicitly, and  so  would  every  one  who  was 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Why  could  not  such  an  excessive  thirst 
be  more  frequently  made  use  of,  in  places  ? 
1  am  of  course  aware  that  Kulkyne  suf- 
fered much,  and  had  no  green  herb  on  it 
But  when  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 
A  few  dishes  of  water  inside  of  a  small 
paddock  of  an  acre,  with  a  trapped  wire- 
proof  fence,  would  occasionally  do  won- 
ders. 

The  pitfalls,  of  course,  must  have  zinc 
bottoms,  with  a  little  earth  on  them,  and 
a  few  green  boughs  —  the  sides  lined  with 
zinc.  The  falls  of  the  little  trap  doorways 
must  have  great  attention  paid  to  them. 
All  these  minutise  require  the  employment 
of  a  superior  class  of  men — handy  and 
teachable ;  such  men  are  not  easily  obtain- 
able anywhere.  The  handy,  intelligent 
all-round  men  amongst  the  agricultural 
classes  in  Britain,  1  am  everywhere  told, 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  don't  believe  it. 
It  only  requires  circumstances  to  bring 
them  to  the  front;  and  that  has  been 
abundantly  proved  again  and  again  in 
Australia.  They  are  not  going  to  let  mis- 
erable creatures'  like  rabbits  beat  them. 
With  all  its  little  cunning  it  is  a  stupid 
animal. 

I  part  from  the  subject  with  one  word 
of  comfort  to  my  Australian  friends.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  rabbW^s  in- 
crease, but  none  about  the  cafs.  Here  it 
is.  Making  the  same  allowances  against 
the  increase  as  I  did  in  the  rabbit  case,  I 
find  that  in  theyf/'M  year,  from  one  pair 
of  cats^  there  might  well  be  twenty-five 
thousand,  of  which  twelve  thousand  would 
be  breeders.  Allowing  that  each  cat  kills 
only  two  rabbits  a  week  —  that  is,  say, 
one  hundred  a  year  —  the  rabbits  killed 
by  cats  would  amount  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  in  one  year.  A  good  re- 
turn—  on  paper  —  no  doubt.  But  the 
rabbits  are  up  to  their  calculation,  —  why 
should  not  the  cats  be  so  also  ? 

C.  G.   N.  LOCKHART. 
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From  St.  Jamet^t  Gazette. 
HARES. 


CONSIDEBING  how  loDg  the  hare  has 
been  known,  there  has  been  more  un-nat- 
ural  history  written  about  it  than  any  other 
British  animal.  It  is  said  to  produce  two 
young  ones  at  a  birth ;  but  observant 
sportsmen  know  that  from  three  to  five 
leverets  are  not  unfrequently  found.  Even 
by  some  writers  in  what  are  called  '*  stand- 
ard "  works  it  is  stated  that  the  hare 
breeds  twice  or  at  most  thrice  a  year.  Any 
one,  however,  who  has  daily  observed  the 
habits  of  hares  knows  that  there  are  but 
few  months  in  which  leverets  are  not 
born.  In  mild  winters  youn^  hares  have 
been  found  in  January  and  February, 
whilst  by  March  they  have  become  com- 
mon. They  may  be  seen  right  on  through 
summer  and  autumn,  and  even  now  lever- 
ets apparently  about  a  month  old  are  not 
at  all  unfrequent.  Of  course  the  excep- 
tional season  through  which  we  have 
passed  may  account  for  this  in  some  meas- 
ure, but  the  same  set  of  facts  applies  to 
ordinary  years.  Does  shot  in  October  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  giving  milk ;  and 
even  now  old  hares  are  frequently  noticed 
in  the  same  patch  of  cover.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hare  propagates  its  species  al- 
most the  whole  year  round  —  a  startling 
piece  of  information  to  the  older  natural- 
ists. Add  to  this,  that  hares  pair  when  a 
year  old  and  that  gestation  lasts  only 
thirty  days,  and  it  may  be  seen  how  pro- 
lific an  animal  the  hare  may  be.  The 
young  are  born  covered  with  lur  and  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  after  about  a  month 
they  leave  their  mother  and  seek  their 
own  subsistence. 

The  hare  would  certainly  become  abun- 
dant were  it  not  beset  by  so  many  ene- 
mies. But  the  balance  could  always  be 
kept  adjusted  prior  to  the  legislation  of 
1880;  since  when,  however,  hares  have 
had  no  protection  whatever.  A  shy  and 
timid  animal,  it  is  worried  through  every 
month  of  the  year.  It  does  not  retire  to 
burrow,  and  has  not  the  natural  protection 
of  the  rabbit.  Although  the  color  of  its 
fur  allows  it  to  conform  in  a  marvellous 
way  to  the  dead  grass  and  herbage  among 
which  it  lies,  yet  it  starts  from  its  form 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  from  its 
size  offers  an  easy  mark.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently "  chopped  "  by  sheep-dogs,  and  in 
certain  months  hundreds  ot  leverets  per- 
ish in  this  way.  They  are  also  destroyed 
by  wholesale  during  the  mowing  of  grass 


and  the  reaping  of  wheat.  For  a  sborlB^ 
time  in  summer  young  hares  seek  thissB 
kind  of  cover  especially,  and  farmers  or^m 
their  laborers  kill  great  numbers  with  dog^ 
and  gun ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  they^ 
are  quite  unfit  for  food.  In  addition  tocr 
these  causes  of  scarcity,  there  are  others^ 
known  to  sportsmen,  who  have  the  remcd/^ 
in  their  own  hands.  When  harriers  hunl 
late  ia  the  season,  as  they  invariably  d< 
nowadays,  many  leverets  are  sacrificec 
without  affording  the  least  sport.  Some^ 
of  these  are  **  chopped  "  in  their  forms  ;,^ 
and  for  every  hare  that  goes  away  proba-^ 

bly  three  are  killed  in  the  manner  indi 

cated.  At  least  that  is  the  teaching  o^^ 
one  pretty  wide  experience.  When  hunt- 
ing continues  through  March,  master  ancT 
huntsman  assert  that  this  havoc  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  kill  off  superabundant 
jacK-hares  and  so  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  stock.  And  doubtless  there  was  rea- 
son in  the  argument  before  the  present 
scarcity:  but  now  it  hardly  holds  good. 
March,  too,  is  a  general  breeding-month, 
and  the  hunting  of  does  in  young  entails 
the  grossest  cruelty.  Coursing  is  con- 
fined within  no  fixed  limits,  and  is  often 
prolonged  unusually  late.  With  some 
modifications,  what  has  been  said  of  hunt- 
ing applies  to  coursing ;  and  these  things 
sportsmen  can  remedy  if  they  please. 
There  is  probably  more  unwritten  law  in 
connection  with  field  sport  than  any  other 
pastime ;  and  it  obviously  might  be  added 
to  with  advantage.  If  something  is  not 
done  the  hare  will  assuredly  become  ex- 
tinct before  very  long.  To' prevent  this 
result  a  "close  time  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  sportsmen,  absolutely  necessary. 
And  the  dates  between  which  the  animal 
would  be  best  protected  are  probably  the 
1st  of  March  and  the  ist  of  August. 

Poaching  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  prev- 
alent now  as  it  has  ever  been ;  and  the 
recent  relaxation  of  the  law  has  done 
something  to  encourage  it.  Poachers  find 
pretexts  for  being  on  and  about  land 
which  before  were  of  no  avail,  and  to  the 
"moucher"  accurate  observation  by  day 
is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  hares  and 
partridges.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  game 
is  local  in  its  haunts  and  habits,  and  only 
needs  to  be  closely  watched  to  be  easily 
captured.  As  a  rule,  the  village  poacher 
knows  the  whereabouts  of  every  hare  in 
his  parish ;  not  only  the  field  in  which  it 
I  lies,  but  the  very  clump  of  herbage  in 
i  which  is  its  form.  But  in  speaking  of  the 
I  poacher  who  makes  hares  his  specialty,  it 
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IS  necessary  to  speak  of  his  constant  com- 
panion —  the  lurcher.    Lurchers  are  pure 
crosses  between  greyhound  and  sheepdog. 
The  produce  from  these  have  the  speed 
>f  the  one  and  the  "  nose  "  and  intelligence 
>f  the  other.     Such  dogs  ilever  bark,  and, 
3eing  rough-coatedf  are  able  to  stand  the 
*xposure  of  cold  nights.     They  take  long 
lo  train,  but  when  perfected  are  invalua- 
ble.    The  most  successful  poacher  is  the 
one  who  makes  the  greatest  number  of 
mental   notes.     In  his  walks  abroad  he 
watches  the  hares  feeding  or  at  play,  and 
takes  in  their  every  twist  and  double.     He 
examines  all  gaps,  gates,  and  "smoots" 
through  which  they  pass  ;  and,  so  that  he 
may  leave  no  scent  of  hand  or  print  of 
foot,  he  always  approaches  these  spots 
laterally.    The  poacher  looks  out  upon  the 
night  from  his  cottage,  and  when  the  time 
is  favorable  he  starts,  striking  right  across 
the  land.    Frequented  roads  or  by-paths 
he  avoids.     In  a  likely  hedgerow  he  sets 
a  couple  of  snares,  not  more  than  a  yard 
apart ;  and  if  the  field  to  be  ranged  holds 
a  hare,  he  knows  that  it  will  take  one  of 
the  snares.    A  dog  is  then  sent  to  range 
the  field,  and  the  poacher  has  arranged 
that  the  wind   shall  blow  from  the  dog 
across   the    hare's   seat.    This   at    once 
alarms  the  animal,  and  she  comes  lopping 
towards  the  fence.     Something  must  be 
added  to  her  speed,  however,  to  make  the 
snare  effective,  and  this  the  dog  supplies 
by  closing   in.     Behind   his   snares    the 
poacher,  with  hands  on  knees  and  still  as 
death,  waits  for  her  coming.     There  is  a 
rustle  in  the  leaves,  a  faint  squeal;  the 
wire  has  tightened  round  her  neck.    At 
eaps  and  gates  a  wide  net  is  substituted 
for  the  snare,  and  often  proves  an  engine 
of  more  wholesale  destruction.     These  are 
the  two  common  methods  employed   by 
the  poacher,  and  his  harvest  is  usually 

freatest  in  February  and  March,  when 
ares  are  found  in  company.  Keepers 
and  others  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  hares  ought  to  remember  that  a  hare 
once  netted  can  never  be  retaken  in  the 
same  manner.  The  moral  of  this  is,  that 
where  poachers  are  troublesome  every 
hare  on  an  estate  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
manner  indicated  and  then  turned  loose. 


From  The  Spectator. 
HIBERNIAN   IMAGERY. 

Beyond    and    above    the    vocabulary 
which  a  person  uses  in  common  with  his 


fellows,  he  will  have  a  certain  number, 
var}'ing  in  individual  cases,  of  words  and 
phrases  and  turns  of  speech  which  reflect 
his  personality.  Sometimes  these  amount, 
in  families  and  intimate  circles,  to  a  regu- 
lar lingo,  often  bewildering  to  the  outsider. 
Thus,  a  friend  told  the  present  writer  how, 
when  lunching  out  one  day,  he  was  elec- 
trified on  heanng  his  hostess  —  a  particu- 
larly ladylike  and  refined  woman  —  remark 
to  the  footman,  **  John,  take  down  that  leg 
of  mutton  and  sit  upon  it  until  the  master 
comes  in,*'  —  to  j//  upon  being  the  not 
very  elegant  cant  phrase  obtaining  in  that 
family  for  to  keep  a  thing  hot.  This  anec- 
dote has  always  seemed  to  us  to  illustrate 
very  pointedly  the  danger  of  using  a  lingo 
in  mixed  society.  With  some  people  it 
takes  the  form  of  intentionally  mispro- 
nouncing words,  or  employing  malaprops 
which,  when  used  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  family  or  circle  in 
question,  and  consequently  not  possessed 
of  that  particular  "comprehension"  on 
which  Tolstoi  comments  so  acutely  in  his 
"  Souvenirs,"  are  set  down  to  ignorance. 
Thus,  we  know  a  lady  who  never  misses 
a  chance  of  saying  of  a  conspicuous  object 
or  person  that  it  or  he  is  "  the  smecnre  of 
every  eye,"  and  we  confess  to  having  been 
guilty,  on  the  first  occasion  we  heard  her 
use  it,  of  the  conviction  —  since  corrected 

—  that  she  spoke  in  innocence,  and  not 
with  malice  prepense.  Similarly,  in  the 
writer's  own  family,  several  Irish  mala- 
props—  of  which  one,  **as  white  as  the 
drivelling  show,"  may  serve  as  an  example 

—  have  established  themselves  so  firmly  in 
common  use,  that  it  requires  a  conscious 
effort  to  overcome  the  habit  and  say  the 
right  word.  The  worst  and  most  intol- 
erable form  of  lingo  is  that  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent  among  young  men  about 
town,  who  eke  out  their  own  inanity  by  the 
*'gag"of  the  music-halls  —  scraps  and 
shreds  of  popular  songs — a  dialect  the 
essence  of  which  is  that  it  must  be  com- 
prehended of  the  vulgar.  The  nuisance 
of  this  system  is  that  the  most  simple  and 
every-day  expressions  are  seized  upon 
and  debased  by  constant  association  with 
a  vulgar  context. 

What  we  have  in  our  mind,  however,  is 
something^  very  different  from  the  bor- 
rowed buffoonery  of  the  gilded  youth.  It 
is  that  peculiar  coloring  to  be  found  in 
Irish  speech,  —  that  mixture  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  exaggeration,  and  confusion 
which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  gentle 
and  simple.    Whatever  may  be  said  in 
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;t5t  no  doubt,  allude  to  a  neighboringj  \i 
la^e  as  the  '*  methropolis."  Some  friend 
of  the  wriier  recently  moved  a  family  fror 
a  dilapidated  hovel  to  a  new  cottage.'  Th 
mother  was  half  crazv,  and  her  sister  whi 
lived  with  thdm  deaf  and  nearly  blind 
Ljt  she  had  not  lost  her  wits,  as  herde 
scription  of  their  troubles  will  prove.  Sh 
said  they  were  desthroyed from  that  ouU 
Cxistle  —  their  former  domicile  —  bailin 
it  out  alt  nit^ht.  Twas  that  fabric  mait 
her  hard  of  hearings  and  upset  her  sisUr^ 
mind.  And,  again,  pointing  to  her  sistei 
"  Look  at  her  now,  and  she  was  the  grace 
fullest  girl  in  the  place,  and  as  hones 
as  the  pope,  until  that  fabric  upset  he 
mind.''  What  makes  the  foregoing  ei 
pressions  so  characteristically  Irish  isth< 
inconsjruity  of  the  words  ** fabric"  an^ 
"castle.*'  So,  again,  when  a  Munstcrma 
spoke  of  a  horse  being  "  as  handy  wit 
his  hind  legs  as  any  pugilist,*'  it  was  i 
the  choice  of  the  word  "pugilist,"  quit 
as  much  as  in  the  bull,  that  the  mcnt 
habit  of  the  race  revealed  itself.  But  i 
asmuch  as  in  the  Irish  bull,  the  thn 
traits  that  we  have  insisted  on  above- 
picturesquencss,  confusion,  and  inacc 
racy  —  are  best  exemplified,  we  may  co 
elude  this  short  paper  with  a  few'spei 
mens  of  that  admirable  figure  of  speec 
Finance  is  not  a  subject  specially  calc 
lated  to  promote  the  growth  of  flowers 
rhetoric,  and  yet  it  was  in  connection  wi 
finance  that  two  of  the  best  bulls  \ 
know  of  were  perpetrated.  In  the  fii 
instance,  the  .speaker  alluded  to  a  sum 
•*  a  nest-egg  for  us  to  take  our  stand  upon 
in  the  other  case  a  projected  economy  w 
described  as  **a  mere  flea-bite  in  the  oce 
of  Indian  debt."  For  the  following  ' 
are  indebted  to  an  Irish  medical  man.  w 
assures  us  that  it  was  the  creation  of 
colleague.  Some  change  was  conte 
plated  in  reference  to  which  he  express 
himself  in  terms  of  the  most  vchenic 
disapproval,  declaring  that  it  would  ha 
the  effect  of  throwing  "an  apple  of  d 
cord  in  their  mid.st,  which,  if  not  nipp 
in  the  bud,  would  burst  out  into  a  ri.ii 
that  would  inundate  the  whole  counin 
Nothing,  however,  for  condensed  com 
sion  of  thought  can  surpass  the  cclcbrat 
remark  of  the  man  who  asserted  that  t 
state  of  affairs  was  "enough  to  make 
man  commit  suicide,  or  perish  in  the  . 
tempt.'' 
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MATRIMONY,  ETC. 


MATRIMONY. 


To  pop  or  not  to  pop,  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  easier  for  a  man  to  suffer 
In  single  blessedness  the  rubs  of  fortune, 
Or  ask  some  pretty  girl  to  share  his  troubles 
And  by  proposing  end  them  ?    To  woo,  to 

wed, 
No  more  —  and  by  a  form  to  say  he's  free 
From  all  the  little  ills  a  bachelor,  poor  man. 
Is  plagued  with  —  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  woo,  to  wed  — 
Perhaps  a  family  I     Ah,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  the  marriage  state  what  cares  may 

come 
When  he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife 
Must  give  him  pause :  there*s  the  respect 
That  makes  celibacy  of  so  long  a  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  washerwoman's 
crimes. 
The  buttonless  shirt,  the  stockings  full  of 
holes, 
The  pangs  of  collars  with  a  saw-like  edge. 
The  lodging-keeper's  sins,  the  cat's  mis- 
deeds. 
And  strange  evaporation  of  his  brandy. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  plain  gold  ring.     Who  would  cham- 
bers keep, 
And  growl  and  fret  a  solitary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  endless  tradesmen's 

bills, 
(The  housekeeping  expenses,  from  whose 
doom 
No  benedict  escapes)  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  him  rather  bear  the  ills  he  has 
Than  fly  to  others  that  perhaps  are  worse. 
Thus  prudence  makes  a  coward  of  a  man. 
And  thus  we  see  most  desperate  flirtations 
On  this  account  too  often  end  in  smoke, 
And  promises  apparently  of  granite 
Are  broken  like  the  crust  of  apple-pie, 
And  ladies  bring  an  '*  action." 

Temple  Bar. 


BYGONES  I 


Ye  doubts  and  fears  that  once  we  knew, 

Ye  bitter  words,  of  anger  bom ; 
Ye  thoughts  unkind  and  deeds  untrue, 

Ye  feelings  of  mistrust  and  scorn ; 
Against  your  memory  we  rebel. 

We  have  outlived  your  foolish  day; 
No  longer  in  our  hearts  you  dwell  — 

Bygones  I     Bygones !  pass  away  I 

But  oh,  ye  joyous  smiles  and  tears. 

Endearments  fond  and  pleasures  past ; 
Ye  hopes  of  life's  first  budding  years, 

Yc  loves  that  seemed  too  bright  to  last ; 
Ye  charities  and  words  of  peace, 

Affection's  sunshine  after  rain ; 
Oh,  never  let  your  blessings  cease  — 

Bygones  1     Bygones  I  come  again  1 
Temple  Bar.  CHARLES  MACKAY. 


A  BABY'S  EPITAPH. 

April  made  me:  winter  laid  me  here  awa^ 

asleep. 
Bright  as  Maytime  was  my  daytime ;  night  is 

soft  and  deep : 
Though  the  morrow  bring  forth  sorrow,  well 

are  ye  that  weep. 

Ye  that  held  me  dear  beheld  me  not  a  twelve 

month  long : 
All  the  while  ye  saw  me  smile,  ye  knew  nol 

whence  the  song 
Came  that  made  me  smile,  and  laid  me  herei 

and  wrought  you  wrong. 

Angels,  calling  from  your  brawling  world  one 

undefilcd. 
Homeward  bade  me,  and  forbade  me  here  ta 

rest  beguiled : 
Here  I  sleep  not:  pass,  and  weep  not  heri 

upon  your  child. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


A  RHYME. 


Babe,  if  rhyme  be  none 

For  that  sweet  small  word 
Babe,  the  sweetest  one 
Ever  heard. 

Right  it  is  and  meet 

Rhyme  should  keep  not  true 
Time  with  such  a  sweet 
Thing  as  you. 

Meet  it  is  that  rhvme 

Should  not  gain  such  grace : 
What  is  Aprirs  prime 
To  your  face  } 

What  to  yours  is  May's 

Rosiest  smile  ?  what  sound 
Like  your  laughter  sways 
All  hearts  round  ? 

None  can  tell  in  metre 
Fit  for  ears  on  earth 
What  sweet  star  grew  sweeter 
At  your  birth. 

Wisdom  doubts  what  may  be  $ 

Hope,  with  smile  sublime, 
Trusts ;  but  neither,  baby, 
Knows  the  rh3rme. 

Wisdom  lies  down  lonely ; 

Hope  keeps  watch  from  far ; 
None  but  one  seer  only 
Sees  the  star. 

Love  alone,  with  yearning 

Heart  for  astrolabe. 
Takes  the  star's  height,  homing 

0*er  the  babe. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburmi. 

Fortnightly  Review. 


PEASANT  PROPERTIES   IN   FRANCK. 
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From  The  National  Reriew. 
PEASANT    PROPERTIES    IN    FRANCE, 
I787-1887. 

Arthur  Young  is  now  so  much  quoted 
at  second  hand  by  many  who  have  never 
opened  his  book,  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  large,  thick  quarto  in  which 
:hat  shrewd  and  accurate  observer  em- 
bodied his  observations,  in  a  manner 
which  will  always  make  the  work  a  stand- 
dird  authority  for  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  France  before  the  Revolution,  and 
to  compare  its  report  with  the  present 
state  of  its  rural  population.  Young  was 
a  SufiFoIk  country  gentleman,  who  farmed 
his  own  land  and  studied  agriculture, 
finance,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  at 
home,  a  good  Liberal,  as  he  would  now 
be  called,  who  corresponded  with  "  Gen- 
eral *'  Washington,  and  answered  for  his 
being  •*  an  excellent  farmer,"  when  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. He  had  received  several  French 
gentlemen  at  his  country  house,  spoke 
French  easily,  and  had  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  everywhere  the  best 
information  on  all  the  points  he  desired  to 
study. 

He  started  in  May,  1787,  intending  to 
ride  through  France.  Nine  hours  at  an- 
chor after  crossing,  however,  so  upset  his 
mare,  that  he  had  to  rest  at  Calais ;  he 
then  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  a  day,  according  as  he 
could  get  a  good  resting-place  for  the 
night,  opening  his  eyes  and  ears  as  he 
rode  along  to  their  greatest  extent. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  him  particu- 
larly, as  would  still  be  the  case,  is  what  he 
terms  "  the  labors  of  the  sex."  Women 
were  ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses; 
"  while  in  England  they  will  do  little  in  the 
fields  except  glean  and  make  hay  —  the 
first  is  a  party  of  pilfering,  and  the  second 
of  pleasure  —  here  they  plough  and  fill  the 
dung-cart."  Half-way  to  Paris  his  mare 
fell  ill.  "  French  stables,  which  are  cov- 
ered dung-hills,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 
inn  garijons,"  had  given  her  cold,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  on  in  a  post-chaise, 
leaving  her  to  follow. 

During  this  and  his  many  other  visits 
to  Paris,  he  was  struck  with  the  absence 
of  traffic  on  the  roads  near  so  great  a  cap- 


ital. "  No  carriages,  few  carts,  it  is  a 
perfect  desert  as  compared  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London."  When  the  mare 
arrived,  he  started  again  on  horseback,  to 
cross  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees, 
riding  with  two  French  gentlemen,  one  of 
of  them  the  Count  de  Larochefoucauld, 
through  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  which  he 
describes  as  **one  universal  flat,  unen- 
closed, uninteresting,  the  soil  excellent, 
but  fallows  everywhere,"  —  onward  to 
Orleans,  where  from  the  top  of  the  cathe- 
dral he  "looked  out  on  rich  meadows, 
vineyards,  gardens,  forests,  through  which 
the  magnificent  Loire  bends  his  stately 
way  ; "  by  Limoges,  Toulou*,  to  Bagn^res 
de  Luchon,  where  he  stayed  some  time, 
investigating  the  agriculture  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. He  was  living  with  the  Duke  of 
Larochefoucauld  (one  of  those  whom  he 
had  received  at  his  house  in  Suffolk),  and 
a  number  of  other  agreeable  people  ;  but 
complains  rather  bitterly  of  the  dinners  at 
noon,  which  shortens  the  time  for  business 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  borne  in  En- 
gland. **  We  dress  for  dinner  in  England, 
because  the  rest  of  the  day  is  given  to 
relaxation,  but  what  is  a  man  good  for 
after  his  silk  breeches  and  stockings  are 
on,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  head 
bien  poudrie  f  A  di nner  at  noon  is  hostile 
to  every  view  of  science,  to  every  spirited 
exertion,  and  to  every  useful  pursuit  in 
life."  From  Luchon  he  went  to  Bordeaux 
in  one  direction,  and  to  Nismes  in  the 
other,  observing  and  noticing  all  the  way. 
The  fallows  perpetually  vex  his  soul,  to- 
gether with  the  small  produce  and  exces- 
sive sub-division  of  the  land.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  still  on  horseback,  in  October, 
where  he  lived  with  some  of  the  best 
society  of  the  time,  social,  political,  and 
scientific,  visited  the  theatres,  listened  to 
the  music,  saw  the  public  buildings,  being 
specially  interested  in  the  excellent  Halle 
aux  BMs ;  took  a  letter  from  Dr.  Priestly 
to  the  great  chemist  Lavoisier,  who  showed 
him  his  electrical  and  other  experiments; 
and  was  introduced  to  *'an  ingenious  me- 
chanic," a  M.  Lomond,  who  showed  him 
*'  an  electric  machine,  connected  with  a 
wire  and  a  similar  electrical  meter  at  a 
distance,  where  his  wife  writes  down  the 
words  indicated  by  the  motions  of  a  pith 
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ball  —  the  length  of  the  wire  makes  no 
difference."  It  is  strange  to  find  the 
electric  telegraph  thus  forestalled,  and 
that  nothing  was  made  of  the  great  in- 
vention until  our  own  day ;  the  old  sad 
story  of  the  uselessness  of  being  too  far 
beyond  your  age  to  be  able  to  benefit  it 

"  Niagara,"  the  great  cataclism,  was  so 
close  at  hand  that  it  is  curious  to  find  how 
everything  was  going  on  in  much  the 
same  sleepy  fashion  as  usual  in  France 
(except  in  some  of  the  great  towns),  and 
that  agriculture,  therefore,  was  in  its  nor- 
mal condition. 

It  is  exactly  a  hundred  years  since 
Arthur  Young  set  down  the  results  of  his 
investigations ;  since  that  time  a  repub- 
lic has  succeeded  to  the  monarchy,  which 
he  saw  still  in  power.  Seas  of  blood,  the 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
the  destruction  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  civil  and  religious,  of  all 
usages  and  customs,  of  class  distinctions, 
religious  worship,  and  education  took 
place;  an  empire  succeeded,  which  re- 
stored everything  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  old  state.  Fearful  and  costly  wars  of 
conquest  ensued,  ending  in  an  invasion  of 
France  by  Europe,  which  set  up  the  old 
dynasty  again  by  force.  Another  revolu- 
tion brought  in  the  Orleans  family.  Rev- 
olution the  third,  and  a  republic  gave  birth 
to  another  empire;  and  this  to  another 
republic,  which,  changing  its  prime  minis- 
ter about  every  twelve  months,  now  rules 
over  the  country.*  All  these  floods  of 
change  have  passed  over  France,  and  the 
result  to  Jacques  Bonhomme  is,  that  he  is 
found  at  the  present  moment  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  condition  as  he  was 
before  their  passage,  certainly  in  no  re- 
spect better. 

Young's  account  of  rural  France  might 
have  been  written  yesterday.  The  wretch- 
ed state  of  agriculture  and  the  small  yields 
of  crops,  only  half  as  much  as  in  England 
—  the  same  calculation  as  is  now  made  by 
Sir  James  Caird  —  the  entangling  of  the 
tiny  plots  scattered  over  half  a  commune, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  peasants  pre- 

*  M.  Laveleye  reroarlu  in  a  preface,  dated  1887,  that 
under  the  republic  there  have  been  eighteen  ministers 
of  war,  and  fourteen  of  foreign  affairs  in  fifteen  years ; 
DOW  nineteen  and  fifteen. 


vents  their  ever  exchanging  or  selling  to 
each    other;    the    severe    labor   o£  the 
women,  ground  down  by  toil,  and  the  con* 
sequent    ill-health    of  the  children;   the 
small  expenditure  of  the  rural  class,  whose 
ideal  is  to  buy  nothing,  but  produce  almost 
everything  on  their  own  land ;  the  utter 
stagnation  of  thought  and  want  of  interest 
in  the  outer  world  which  strikes  a  trav* 
eller  on  a  bicycle  *  at  the  present  day  as 
strongly  as  Young  on  his  horse  ;  the  high 
price  of  land,  in  spite  of  the  small  return 
from  it,  "owing  to  the  rage  of  possessing 
a  piece,  in  which  all  peasant  savings  are 
invested  ; "  the  impossibility  of  employing 
machines,  or  improving  such  tiny  patches 
by  drainage  or  irrigation,  as  the  neighbors 
quarrel  too  much  to  combine  ;  the  extraor- 
dinary thrift,  with  neither  comfort,  health, 
nor  pleasure  resulting  from  their  savings 
("We  live  to  save  in  France,  not  save  to 
live,"  says  the  Revue  des  Deux  M<md€s)\ 
the  unremitting  toil,  with  scarcely  any  re* 
suit,  owing  to  "  the  wastefulness  of  igncK 
ranee,"  as  Mr.  Chad  wick  calls  it,  —  these 
may  all  be  paralleled  exactly  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  are  lamented  over  by  the  best 
French  economists,  Lecouteux,  LafarguCi 
Leplay,  etc. 

To  take  the  first  question,  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  farming — wheat  and  bai^ 
ley  were  and  are  followed  by  a  fallow  — 
compared  with  the  English  four-course 
system,  which,  even  at  that  day,  included 
"  tares  and  beans,  turnips  and  clover,  be- 
sides the  manure  returned  to  the  ground 
by  the  cattle  and  sheep,  while  the  land  of 
the  Frenchman  is  stationary."  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  fallow  complained  of  by 
Young  continues  unchanged.  The  latest 
scientific  observer,  Mr.  Jenkins,  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  says: 
"  At  the  present  moment  there  are  nine* 
teen  millions  of  acres  in  France,  l^nng  idle 
under  fallow  every  year  by  the  systeou" 
Sir  James  Caird  declares  the  produce  of 
France  to  be  half  that  of  England,  while 
M.  Laf argue  describes  the  impossibility 
of  properly  cultivating  the  tiny  scraps  of 
land,  in  spite  of  the  advanta^;es  o£  th^ 
French  climate. 


•  1886.    "  We  conld  hardly  erer  find  « 
any  country  district  or  small  town,  exotpt  tte 
JournaL**    August,  1887. 
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With  regard  to  vineyards,  which  were 
then  as  now  considered  the  best  property 
for  small  owners,  because  they  require 
no  horse-labor,  nor  cultivation  except  by 
hand,  he  says :  — 

**  The  French  have  a  great  advantage  in 
their  vines ;  these  are  worth  from  £S  to 
j£g  an  acre,  which  may  be  obtained  even 
from  bad  land,  from  stony  and    blown 
sandy  soils.    What  would  not  our  Suffolk 
farmers  give  for  a  hundred  dozen  of  wine 
I>er   acre  on   such  soil  ? "    But,  on   the 
other   hand,  the  crop  is  so  exceedingly 
uncertain  that  for  one,  or  even  two  years 
perhaps,  nothing  may  be  had  from  it.    "In 
England  a  failure   in   the  crops,  which 
passes  almost  without  notice,  in  France  is 
attended  wi  th  dreadful  calami  ties."    "  The 
vine-culture  demands  about  £2  12s.  an 
acre  in  hand-labor  alone,  whether  there  is 
a  crop  or  no  crop."    [There  are  fifteen 
processes,  we  were  told  by  an  old  vine- 
grower,  which  must  be  carried  out.]    "  An 
average  of  seven  years  is  of  no  account  to 
a  man  of  capital,  but  to  the  poor  proprie- 
tor, living  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  is  fatal." 
The  vine-countries  are  called  the  poorest 
and  the  people  most  wretched  here,  but 
this  is  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
vineyards  are  cut  up ;  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  dividing  among  the  children  multi- 
plies these  little  plots  to  such  a  degree 
that  "the    misery    flowing   from  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who   are 
whirled  through  France  in  a  post-chaise." 

**  No  vines,"  he  says,  "  are  planted  ; " 
"on  the  contrary  they  grub  them  up." 
[The  consul  at  Nantes,  in  a  blue-book  of 
last  year,  writes  that  the  vineyards  in  that 
province  are  being  broken  up  as  not  pay- 
ing.] "  The  little  and  poor  proprietors 
are  all  in  misery  ;  a  hazardous  and  uncer- 
tain culture  is  ridiculous  for  a  man  with 
a  weak  capital.  How  could  a  Kentish 
laborer  be  a  hop-planter  ?  " 

"  The  vineyards  in  France  are  often  on 
sharp  gravels,  sand,  and  ground  inapplica- 
ble to  the  plough,  yet  their  average  value 
may  be  called  £g  an  acre,  which  would 
show  an  enormous  advantage  for  France, 
as  wheat,  our  most  valuable  crop,  vibrates 
in  England  between  £6  and  £7  an  acre. 
But  the  hazards  of  the  culture  are  such, 
that  to  render  vines  profitable  a  man,  it  is 


said,  ought  to  have  one-third  of  his  prop- 
erty in  rents,  one-third  in  farm,  and  only 
one-third  in  vines.  The  little  proprietors 
are  all  in  misery,  though  it  is  work  that 
only  requires  hand-labor,  neither  ploughs, 
carts,  nor  horses." 

At  the  present  moment  the  phylloxera, 
an  almost  imperceptible  insect,  and  the 
oidium,  a  sort  of  mildew  devastating  the 
vineyards,  make  the  case  still  worse  for 
the  small  man.  A  great  English  wine- 
grower, in  the  Medoc,  lately  described  the 
necessary  processes  for  extirpating  the 
disease,  which  he  was  forced  to  under- 
take, as  so  expensive  that  the  small  own- 
ers in  his  neighborhood,  who  could  not 
afford  the  money,  were  ruined. 

Young  accounts  for  the  high  price  of 
land  in  France,  which  is  much  beyond  its 
real  value  (as  at  the  present  time),  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  only  investment  of  the 
lower  orders,  whereas  in  England,  if  a 
man  has  saved  ;^2oo  or  £200  he  stocks  a 
small  farm  or  invests  it  in  some  more 
remunerative  manner. 

He  studied  everywhere  the  much-vexed 
question  of  enclosures.  In  France  as  in 
England,  and  all  other  countries  during 
the  tribal  stages  of  the  world,  when  the 
land  was  held  in  common,  "it  ^'as  the 
least  stable  and  the  least  regarded  of  pos- 
sessions, property  consisting  in  cattle  and 
serfs."  *  As  long  as  flocks  and  herds  can 
wander  over  the  common  property,  hus- 
bandry and  improvement  by  individuals  is 
impossible.  It  is  not  until  land  has  been 
enclosed  and  parcelled  out  that  any  real 
agriculture  can  exist.  Arthur  Young 
quotes  Frederick  the  Great  as  "justly 
showing  that  it  was  only  after  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  commons  that  agriculture  began 
to  prosper  in  England."  Mirabeau,  point- 
ing out  the  \'ast  advantages  of  enclosures, 
quotes  a  report  of  1777,  showing  how  thir- 
ty-two parishes  examined  near  Soisson 
possessed  nearly  four  thousand  acres  of 
common.  These  contained  2,470  families, 
which  in  that  year  were  reduced  to  1,689. 
In  twenty  villages  without  commons,  there 
were  ninety  "fires"  (/.  ^.,  households) 
more  than  in  twenty  other  villages  hard 
by,  which  have  commons.    As  a  general 

*  Seebohm*s  account  of  village  community. 


principle,  there  is  a  cow  in  every  thirteen 
acres  where  commons  exist,  and  one  to 
every  nine  and  a  half  where  there  are 
none. 

"  Fallows  fall  as  regularly,  however,  in 
the  open  as  in  the  close  nelds,  and  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  as  nothing  in  compar- 
ison to  what  they  ought  to  be.'* 

"The  open,  arable  fields  of  Picardy, 
etc.,  are  cursed  with  all  the  mischiefs 
known  in  England,"  i.  ^.,  the  rights  of 
pasturage  after  the  corn  is  reaped,  and 
throughout  the  fallow  year;  "also  that 
miserable,  phantastical  division  of  prop- 
erty [/.  ^.,  "the  minute  patches  mixed  up 
ana  scattered  "]  which  seems  contrived  to 
give  as  much  trouble  and  expense  as  pos- 
sible in  their  culture.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten," he  adds,  **  that  commonage  gives 
to  those  who  have  no  property  the  right 
of  injuring  the  property  of  others." 

France  was  much  less  enclosed  than 
England  in  1787.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "we 
have  made  great  progress  in  allotting  and 
enclosing  open  fields  during  the  lost  forty 
or  fifty  vears,  and  notwithstanding  tithes, 
folly,  ODstinacy,  prejudice  (!).  and  heavy 
law  expenses,  the  change  goes  on,  and 
from  the  increase  of  good  sense  we  may 
hope  to  have  the  whole  kingdom  enclosed 
in  another  century.  But  in  France  they 
have  not  even  taken  the  first  step ;  rights 
of  common  pasture  are  universal  in  some 
provinces,  where  everything  is  eaten  up 
that  has  not  been  sown  according  to  cus- 
tom." The  Duke  of  Argyll's  late  work 
on  Scotland  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
mischief  of  common  land,  both  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  impossibility  of 
improving  it. 

Produce  of  all  kinds  in  France  he  de- 
scribes as  inferior  to  that  of  England,  as 
is  the  case  at  present.  The  sheep  were 
poor  and  bad,  the  price  from  eleven  to 
fifteen  livres  (money  value  of  that  time). 
They  were  kept  in  stables  at  night,  to  be 
secure  from  wolves,  and  allowed  one 
pound  of  hay  each  in  bad  weather;  "ac- 
cording to  our  notions  they  are  univer- 
sally starved.  They  are  clipped  twice  a 
year,  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  little  of  it, 
about  five  pounds  for  each  sheep.  The 
English  ficeccs  are  double  at  least  in 
weight.  The  stables  are  only  washed  out 
once  a  year,  the  flocks  lie  on  a  dunghill  in 
close,  suffocating  heat,  and  their  health 
suffers." 

The  total  number  of  sheep,  says  De  Fo- 
ville,  has  diminished  lately  from  30,000,- 
000  to  23,750,000  in  France,  and  the 
wretched  little  flocks,  often  under  a  score 
in  number,  attended  by  a  berglre^  to  be 
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seen  in  most  parts  of  France,  makes  the 
fact  not  surprising. 

As  to  the  metayer  system  of  holding 
the  land  —  now  much  cried  up,  and  whica 
still  continues  —  under  which,  he  says, 
"perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  hired  land 
in  France  is  held,  the  arrangements  vary; 
sometimes  a  third,  but  generally  half,  tne 
produce  is  for  the  landlord,  who  finds  the 
stock,  buildings,  seed,  and  sometimes  im- 
plements ;  the  tenant  gives  labor  and  pays 
the  taxes.  At  the  first  blush  the  landlord 
would  appear  to  suffer  most,  but  on  nearer 
examination  the  tenants  are  found  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poverty.  In  some  places 
the  metayers  borrow  their  bread  (of  rye 
and  barley  mixed)  almost  every  year  of 
the  landlord,  before  the  harvest  comes 
round.     No  peasant  eats  wheaten  bread.** 

At  the  present  moment  the  great  flat 
loaves  of  rye  to  be  found  in  the  cottages, 
sour,  heavy,  mouldy,  and  the  diseases 
brought  on  by  living  upon  such  food,  are 
the  despair  01  the  French  doctors. 

Elsewhere  he  says :  "  There  is  not  a 
word  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  metayer 
system.  The  poverty  of  the  farmers  is 
such  that  the  landlord  must  stock  the 
farm,  and  run  the  hazard  of  trusting  his 
property  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  people 
ignorant,  careless,  and  sometimes  wicked.** 
In  one  case  a  man  he  knew  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  estate,  the  flocks  having  been 
lost  by  the  folly  of  the  metayers. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Our  laboring  poor 
are  incomparably  more  at  their  ease,  and 
in  every  respect  happier  than  those  in 
France,"  and  declares  that  "there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  comfort  of  a  day- 
laborer  and  of  a  very  small  farmer.  We 
have  no  people  that  work  so  hard  and  fare 
so  ill." 

"  The  universal  desire  of  possessing 
landed  property  in  France  occasions  infi- 
nite misery.  That  property  should  be  the 
parent  of  poverty  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction, but  there  is  not  a  clearer  or  better 
ascertained  fact  in  the  range  of  modem 
politics.  The  only  property  fit  for  a  poor 
family  is  a  cottage,  a  garden,  and  perhaps 
grass-land  enough  to  yield  milk.  This 
will  not  impede  daily  labor,  but  arable 
fields  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  iU 
cultivated,  and  the  national  interest  suf- 
fers." 

The  amount  of  inconvenience  endured 
by  travellers,  even  a  hundred  years  ago, 
appears  on  his  return  from  Pans,  when  he 
"  was  kept  waiting  at  Calais  three  days 
for  a  wind  and  a  paquet,"  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  being  in  the  same 
inn  and  situation. 
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The  following  year  (1788)  he  took  an- 
other journey  of  investigation  in  France. 
'*  The  value  of  time  among  the  small  pro- 
prietors is  nothing,  as  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  markets  of  France,  where  swarms  of 
people  regularly  lose  one  day  in  the  week." 
At  Arras,  on  market  day,  he  met  "  nearly 
a  hundred  asses  coming  out  of  the  town, 
each  laden  with  a  trifling  burden,   and 
crowds  of  men  and  women,  all  idle  in  the 
*nidst  of  harvest;  the  town  would  have 
been  fed  in  England  by  one  fortieth  of  the 
liumber."    "  Whenever  I  see  this  swarm 
of  triflers  buzz  in  the  markets,  I  take  for 
granted  a  minute  and  vicious  division  of 
the  soil.     It  is  absurd  to  see  a  strong, 
hearty  man  walking  miles  and  losing  a 
day's  work,  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  sols, 
to  sell  a  dozen  of  eggs  or  a  chicken." 

"A  man  who  can  get  no  other  employ- 
ment, and  has  a  scrap  of  land,  will  work  at 
two-pence,  yes,  even  a  half-a-farthing  a  day, 
and  if  he  has  an  ardor  for  industry,  even 
for  nothing.  He  will  take  up  a  stone 
here,  and  lay  it  there,  he  will  pick  straws, 
he  will  carry  ^rth  in  a  basket  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  he  will  walk  ten  miles  to 
sell  an  egg.^^ 

Those  who  know  the  ways  of  the  coun- 
try-folk in  France  at  the  present  moment 
will  bear  the  same  witness  to  the  crowds 
of  women  coming  from  the  villages  to  any 
central  town,  with  a  cauliflower  and  a 
bunch  of  radishes,  or  some  pumpkins 
and  half  a  dozen  peaches  on  their  heads. 
The  conscription  has  diminished  the  pro- 
portion of  men  employed,  since  Arthur 
Young's  time,  and  it  is  the  women  on 
whom  falls  the  greater  part  of  the  field- 
work,  and  who  walk  miles  to  do  what  a 
few  higglers'  carts  could  perform  much 
better  (minus  the  gossip),  wearing  out 
clothes,  shoes  if  they  have  them,  and  leav- 
ing their  rags  to  chance,  their  wretched 
dwellings  uncleaned,  their  babies  to  neg- 
lect. Mr.  Chad  wick  reports  the  death- 
rate  in  rural  France  to  be  far  greater  than 
in  England  ;  the  population  in  thirty-four 
departments  is  diminishing,  and  no  one 
can  wonder  to  hear  that  the  infant  mortal- 
ity is  fifty  per  cent.,  who  have  watched 
women  laDoring  in  the  fields,  sometimes 
with  two  or  three  children  about  them 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  but  dragged  miles 
from  home,  and  out  all  day  in  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather. 

He  next  visited  Brittany,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  cottages  as  "miserable  heaps 
of  dirt,  no  glass,  and  hardly  any  light. 
The  husbandry  not  much  farther  aavanced 
than    among    the     Hurons,    and    great 


stretches  of  ground  covered  with  furze, 
heath,  and  fern."  His  mare  had  begun 
to  go  blind,  to  his  great  distress,  but  she 
carried  him  over  roads  of  rock  and  steeps 
that  could  hardly  be  worse,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  where  he 
found  "a  fine  town  with  a  magnificent  the- 
atre and  imposing  streets."  The  contrast 
between  the  town  life  and  the  squalor  of 
the  country  is  still  most  remarkable  in 
France.  Since  that  time  railroads  have 
opened  up  the  country,  and  early  straw- 
berries and  vegetables  are  grown  for  the 
Paris  markets  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 
west,  yet  two  articles  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  last  year  give  an  account 
of  the  province  differing  very  little  from 
Young's.  The  small  yield  of  the  crops, 
the  poverty  of  the  peasants,  the  lowness 
of  the  wages,  the  mud  hovels,  with  the 
cohabitation  du  cochon^  are  all  described 
as  might  have  been  done  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  saving  habits  of  the  people 
were  as  great  in  1787  as  now,  and  the  re- 
sult in  comfort  and  civilization  of  any 
kind  as  small.  "  They  save  on  their  fooa, 
their  clothing,  their  houses,  and  their 
amusements,"  was  the  verdict  only  the 
other  day. 

With  regard  to  the  produce  on  the 
small  ownerships,  he  says,  "  I  never  saw 
a  single  instance  of  good  husbandry  on  a 
small  farm,  except  on  soils  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  such  as  the  deep,  rich  soil  of 
Flanders,  the  exuberant  plain  of  Alsace, 
the  fertile  borders  of  the  Garonne." 

The  hoards  put  by,  generally  with  a 
view  to  buying  a  piece  of  land,  des  petits 
sous  dans  des  grands  bas,  hidden  in  the 
thatch  or  the  garden,  go  on  still.  A  no- 
tary, not  long  ago,  received  payment  from 
a  peasant  for  a  small  bit  of  land,  consist- 
ing of  gold  pieces  of  the  coinage  of  every 
government,  from  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
Some  of  the  money  must  have  been  lying 
idle  for  ninety  years. 

The  French  were  ingrained  protection- 
ists, even  at  that  time  ;  everywhere  he 
found  a  cry  for  war  with  England,  "  caused 
by  the  commercial  treaty,  which  was  exe- 
crated as  a  fatal  stroke  to  French  manu- 
factures ;  twenty-four  millions  of  consum- 
ers were  to  be  involved  in  the  miseries  of 
war,  for  the  sake  of  half  a  million  of  pro- 
ducers." 

Young  returned  by  Rouen  to  Dieppe 
with  his  faithful  and  sure-footed  blind 
friend,  which  had  carried  him  in  safety 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  sell  in  France,  where  he 
could  have  had  a  large    price  for  her, 
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though  she  was  neither  handsome  nor  of 
a  good  breed.*  **This  shall  be  her  last 
labor;  some  ploughing,  however,  on  my 
farm,  she  will  perform  for  me,  1  dare  say, 
cheerfully.'* 

His  third  journey  was,  in  1789,  to  the 
east  of  France.  Paris,  which  he  reached 
in  July,  was  in  a  ferment  with  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General. 

He  describes,  with  great  enthusiasm,  the 
grand  sight  —  the  representatives  of  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  people  after  the  evils  of 
two  hundred  vears  of  arbitrary  power, 
rising  to  the  blessings  of  a  freer  constitu- 
tion; it  is  one  which  calls  forth  every 
latent  spark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal 
bosom."  He  heard  speeches  from  the 
Abb6  Siey^s  and  Mirabeau  (who  spoke 
without  notesX  "an  undoubted  orator." 
Later,  however,  he  says,  **  The  Tiers  Etat 
have  declared  themselves  the  National 
Assembly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
orders  and  of  the  king  hi mself.  They  have 
assumed  all  the  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
and  converted  themselves  into  the  Long 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  not  to  be  dis- 
solved without  their  own  consent;"  and 
complains  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
"  the  first  principles  of  government,  the 
talk  of  ideal  and  visionary  rights  of  na- 
ture." One  proposal  was  that  the  army 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces. 

In  the  large  hall  at  Versailles,  holding 
two  thousand  people,  the  utter  want  of 
order  shocked  him.  "  Once  to-day  there 
were  a  hundred  members  on  their  legs  at 
the  same  moment,  and  the  spectators  were 
allowed  to  applaud.  They  will  not  take 
any  example  by  the  English  Constitution, 
which  they  say  *  is  not  free  enough.' " 
**  The  Commons  have  decreed  the  illegality 
of  all  taxes,  but  have  eranted  them  for  the 
session.  They  will  then  deliberate  as  to 
the  misery  of  the  people." 

"The  reports  of  the  intentions  of  the 
court,  who,  they  say,  are  bent  on  utterly 
extirpating  the  French  nation,  except  the 
party  of  the  queen,  are  perfectly  incredi- 
ble tor  their  gross  absurdity,  but  nothing 
was  so  glaringly  ridiculous  but  that  the 
mob  swallowed  it."  He  was  astonished, 
however,  at  the  supineness  and  even  stu- 
pidity of  the  court,  and  at  the  want  of 
energy  or  political  knowledge  among  the 
upper  classes. 

He  dined  several  times  with  the  master 
of  the  wardrobe  to  Louis  XVI.,  the  Due 
de  Liancourt,  a  very  enlightened  man,  in 
his  apartments  at  Versailles,  meeting  Vol- 


*  He  is  very  uncomplimentary  to  French  horees,  as 
to  their  stock  of  all  kinds. 


ney  the  traveller,  and  some  of  the  deputies, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  whom  he  entertained 
twice  a  week.  "  There  is  a  great  change 
since  I  was  here  last  year ;  many  of  toe 
guests  were  dressed  ^n  polisson^  without 
powder  in  their  hair,  and  some  in  boots— 
not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly  dressed.** 
He  was  much  struck  by  the  diminution  of 
the  influence  of  the  sex,  as  he  called  it. 
*'  A  short  time  ago  the  women  in  France 

foverned  everything,  and  the  men  in  this 
ingdom    were   puppets."    He    did  not, 
however,  linger  long,  but  bought  a  sort  of 

fig  at  Paris,  with  one  horse,  with  which 
e  set  forth  to  complete  his  survey  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  found 
the  country  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  the 
peasants  had  risen  everywhere.  At  Dijon 
he  savs :  **  The  state  of  this  province  is 
terrible ;  three  out  of  fi\^  ch&teaux  have 
been  plundered,  and  the  possessors  happy 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  These  vio- 
lences have  been  committed  by  the  peas- 
ants only,  not  b^  brigands,  as  was  first 
said."  *'*  There  is  not  a  paper  to  be  had 
in  the  provinces,"  he  writes  from  Besan- 
con  ;  "  they  do  not  know  whether  their 
aeputies  are  in  the  Bastille,  instead  of  the 
Bastille  having  been  razed,  and  the  mob 
plunder,  burn,  and  destroy  in  complete 
ignorance ;  yet  every  day,  in  the  States- 
General,  they  puff  themselves  off  as  the 
first  nation  in  Europe,  the  greatest  in  the 
universe." 

The  utter  stagnation  of  thought  all  over 
the  country,  as  compared  to  Paris  and 
two  or  three  great  towns,  is  the  same  now 
as  then,  as  described  in  all  French  de- 
scriptions of  the  vie  de  province,  "  Com- 
ing from  Paris,"  he  says,  **  where  I  passed 
some  time  amidst  the  fire,  energy,  and 
animation  of  a  great  revolution,  where  I 
enjoyed  the  resources  of  liberal  and  in- 
structive conversation,  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  first  theatres  in  the  world* 
the  change  to  inns  (and  those  French  inns) 
the  ignorance  of  everybody  concerning 
events  then  passing,  which  so  intimately 
concerned  them,  the  detestable  circum- 
stance of  having  no  newspapers,  although 
the  press  is  freer  than  in  England,"  be 
finds  beyond  measure  dreary.  This  fact 
about  the  press  is  not  much  known. 

At  Dijon  he  says  :  "  In  this  inn  there  is 
a  seigneur,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family 
—  one  an  infant  a  few  months  old — es- 
caped from  their  flaming  chftteau,  half 
naked,  in  the  night.  All  their  property  is 
lost  except  the  land.  The  family  was 
valued  and  esteemed  by  their  neignbora, 
with  manv  virtues,  and  no  oppressions  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  the  people,"    "  The 
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regeneration  of  fire  and  sword,  plunder 
and  bloodshed,  is  fearfui^'* 

At  Besan^on  there  was  not  a  newspaper 
to  be  bad  in  the  whole  town,  though  he 
went  on  inquiring  from  co£Eee*house  to 
cofiEee-house.  "Here,  again,'*  he  says, 
^Mhere  is  not  the  least  restraint  on  the 
press,  but  the  universal  circulation  of  in- 
telligence in  England,  which  transmits 
the  least  vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
has  no  existence  in  France.  Many  ch&- 
teaux  near  here  have  been  burnt,  others 
plundered,  the  seigneurs  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts,  their  wives  and  daughters 
ravished,  their  papers  and  titles  ournt, 
and  all  their  propert)^  destroyed.  These 
abominations  are  not  inflictea  on  marked 
persons,  odious  for  their  former  conduct, 
out  in  an  indiscriminating,  blind  rage,  for 
the  love  of  plunder.  Galley-slaves,  and 
villains  of  all  kinds,  have  instigated  the 
peasants  to  commit  all  sorts  of  outrages." 
Again  and  again  he  was  taken  up  as  a 
spy,  the  same  silly  suspicions  prevailing 
as  during  the  Franco-German  war.  Gen- 
erally he  was  suspected  as  an  emissary 
of  the  queen.  "How  industriously,"  he 
days,  "must  the  attacks  upon  this  poor 
woman  have  been  spread !  One  day  he 
stepped  the  size  of  a  piece  of  land  planted 
with  mulberries,  and  was  seized,  as  evi- 
dently sent  by  the  queen,  "intending  to 
double  the  taxes  on  land."  The  same 
story  was  repeated  near  Clermont.  Once 
he  had  mounted  the  cockade  of  the  Tiers 
£tat,  but  it  had  been  blown  away,  and  the 
peasants  surrounded  him,  crying  out  that 
be  must  be  a  seigneur,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  hung.  He  escaped  with  difficulty. 
The  whole  country  was  in  the  greatest 
agitation. 

At  Strasbourg  he  found  the  mob  break- 
ing the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville; 
finding  that  the  soldiers  would  not  inter- 
fere, they  beat  the  doors  down  with  iron 
crows,  and  entered  like  a  torrent,  with  a 
universal  shout,  when  a  shower  of  tables, 
chairs,  sofas,  books,  papers,  pictures, 
rained  from  all  the  windows  of  the  build- 
ing, seventy  or  eighty  feet  lone,  succeeded 
by  banisters,  tiles,  etc.  He  clambered  on 
to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  stalls  opposite, 
and  for  two  hours  beheld  the  scene. 
**  Once  I  saw  a  fine  lad  of  about  fourteen 
crushed  to  death  by  something,  as  he  was 
handing  plunder  to  a  woman,  I  suppose 
his  mother,  from  the  horror  in  her  coun- 
tenance. All  the  archives  were  destroyed, 
which  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families." 

He  then  passes  on  to  Alsace,  and  it  is 
strange  at  the  present  moment  to  read  the 


account  he  gives  of  the  strong  German 
feeling  he  found  there.  "  After  crossing 
a  hill  range  covered  with  oak  timber,  we 
entered  a  level  plain,  where  the  land  is 
very  productive  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple totally  distinct  from  the  French,  with 
manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and 
habits  all  different ;  not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  has  a  word  of  French  ;  the  rooms 
are  warmed  by  stoves,  etc."  He  is  indig- 
nant at  "the  conquest  or  seizure  of  the 
country  by  Louis  XIV.  The  injustice 
and  ambition  of  such  conduct  strikes  me 
more  forcibly  on  the  spot  than  it  had  ever 
done  bv  reaaing,  so  much  more  powerful 
are  thmgs  than  words  —  Alsace  is  Ger- 
many." The  popular  cry  now  reverses 
this,  and  says  Alsace  is  France,  so  en- 
tirely has  the  German  tradition  been  elim- 
inated. Query,  Would  the  present  French 
feeling  die  as  quickly? 

Young  has  been  lately  found  fault  with 
for  saying  that  he  believed  peasant  prop- 
erties comprised  a  third  of  France.  The 
exact  number  before  the  Revolution  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain,  but  how 
great  it  must  have  been  in  every  district 
which  he  examined  and  visited  so  consci- 
entiously, is  shown  by  his  report  on  "  the 
universal  practice  of  dividing  land  be- 
tween the  children,  and  the  wretched  agri- 
culture incident  on  it."  "These  little 
farms  are  thus  multiplied  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  family  depends  for  support  on  a 
plot  that  cannot  possibly  yield  it.  The 
children  are  riveted  to  a  place  from  which 
they  ought  to  emigrate,  and  have  a  flat- 
tering interest  in  a  piece  of  land  which 
tempts  them  to  remain  when  other  and 
better  interests  call  them  elsewhere." 
The  change  in  this  respect  since  the  Rev- 
olution is  small  indeed. 

In  another  place  he  says:  "The  small 
properties  of  the  peasants  are  found  every- 
where, in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  a 
degree  we  have  no  idea  of  in  England; 
the  minute  division  of  the  small  farms 
amongst  all  the  children  makes  them  in 
general  poor  and  miserable.  In  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  they  are  quite  wretched. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  divisions  to 
such  an  excess  that  a  single  fruit-tree 
standing  in  about  ten  perches  of  land  has 
constituted  the  farm."  Champagne  has 
not  much  improved  since  that  time ;  we 
once  saw  there  a  woman  driving  a  plough 
drawn  by  a  donkey  and  a  little  cow. 
"  The  husbandry  of  these  little  properties 
is  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived ;  the 
industry  is  conspicuous,  the  labor  severe 
and  incessant,  yet  a  failure  in  the  crops 
produces  frightful  sufEering." 
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There  are  two  districts  mentioned  by 
Young  as  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
poverty  and  bad  husbandry,  and  these 
continue  at  this  moment  to  be  among  the 
most  prosperous  in  France ;  one  of  them 
Normandy,  **  where  the  pastures,"  he  says, 
"  are  excellent,  though  the  arable  was  as 
ill-treated  as  elsewhere."  The  farms,  at 
the  present  time,  are  still  not  so  much 
sub-divided  as  elsewhere,  the  cattle  are 
larger  and  better,  it  commands  the  markets 
both  of  Paris  and  England,  and  there  is 
much  prosperity  among  the  farmers. 
Trente  bBtesd,  cornesdxt,  sometimes  found 
on  a  farm,  we  are  told  with  pride. 

The  other  is  Beam,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  describes  properties  as  "from 
forty  to  eighty  acres  in  size,  and  therefore 
not  incapible  of  good  husbandry.  The 
enclosures  are  excellent  and  well  kept; 
the  neatness,  ease,  and  happiness  charmed 
me."  In  a  report  of  the  same  country  for 
the  Le  Play  Society,  the  peasants  are  de- 
scribed as  still  possessing  tolerably  large 
farms ;  sub-division  is  avoided  by  a  sys- 
tematic emigration  of  the  superfluous 
hands  and  mouths  to  South  America, 
many  of  them  returning  to  their  old  homes 
with  money  in  their  pockets.  There  is 
none  of  the  dislike  of  leaving  the  docker 
which  is  so  great  in  France  generally, 
that,  as  is  told  in  "  Round  my  House,"  **a 
girl  is  supposed  to  have  lost  her  character 
if  she  takes  a  place  even  in  another  de- 
partment." 

The  peasant  proprietor  is  essentially  an 
unprogressive  being,  the  limits  of  his  tiny 
plots,  now  as  of  old,  constitute  his  whole 
world.  The  magnificent  array  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  mechanical  science,  the  increase 
in  social  civilization,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
chronicles  with  such  pomp,  in  his  paper 
dated  January  i,  the  railroads,  steamboats, 
electric  telegraphs,  the  improvement  in 
lighting,  warming,  in  communications  of 
all  kinds,  in  manufactures,  the  cheapening 
of  food  and  clothing,  have  done  so  much 
for  England  during  the  past  hundred 
years,  that  Mr.  GifBn  puts  the  rise  of  the 
working  classes  here  at  about  fifty  per 
cent.  They  work  fewer  hours  for  higher 
wages,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
been  cheapened  to  them  at  about  thirty 
per  cent. 

France  has  had  the  same  advantages  as 
England  in  all  these  respects,  yet  they 
seem  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  Frencli 
peasant  without  doinjj  him  any  good.  He 
has  not  benefited  by  cheap  corn  from 
America,  because  he  insists  upon  eating 
his  own,  produced  at  a  high  rate  off  his 
own  plot.    He  is  rooted  to  the  village 


where  he  was  bom,  and  does  not  use  the 
railroads,  while  protection  prevents  his 
receiving  any  of  the  cheaper  products 
from  abroad  ;  his  idea  being  to  make  and 
grow  everything  at  home,  and,  says  La- 
fargue,  he  wears  hardly  any  manufactured 
articles  ;  which  Arthur  Young  declares  to 
be  the  worst  thing  for  a  country.  He 
reads  nothing,  and  writes  hardly  at  all,  so 
the  cheapening  of  postage  and  the  aboli* 
tion  of  taxes  on  knowledge  do  not  benefit 
him.  The  use  of  machines  for  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  is  entirely  out- 
side his  ideal  of  life.  He  has  got  rid  of 
the  gabelle  (the  salt  tax),  the  taiiie  and 
the  corvie^  but  the  taxes  under  the  repub- 
lic are  now  as  great  as  of  old,  and  there  is 
that  worse  tax  of  all  on  life  and  labor,  the 
conscription,  of  such  terror  to  the  rural 
population.  The  stagnation  of  thought 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  peasant  proprietors,  is  evident  in 
all  countries  alike.  "  To  consume  all  that 
they  produce  is,  at  this  moment,  pretty 
nearly  the  condition  of  France,"  says  Mr. 
Jenkins;  "it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an 
exporting  country;"  and  adds  that  "the 
consumption  of  manufactures  by  the  peas- 
ants is,  as  in  Young*s  time,  almost  noth- 

ing." 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  petites  propriitis 
could  be  proved  by  a  glowing  account  <rf 
the  well-being  of  the  French  farmer  own- 
ers of  from  seventy  to  eighty  acres,  lately 
published  in  the  Fortnis^htly.  De  Fovillc, 
the  great  patron  and  historian  of  the  sys- 
tem, places  the  limit  of  the  "small  prop- 
erties "  at  fifteen  acres,  above  which  they 
arc  classed  as  propriitis  moycttnes  in  his 
lists,  and  the  phrase  "peasant  proprie- 
tors "  has  a  well-estiblished  meaning  as  a 
translation  of  petites  propriitis.  There- 
fore, "  holdings  on  an  average  of  seventy 
to  eighty  acres,"  where  the  "  owners  drive 
about  in  well-appointed  wagonettes,"  and 
are,  "as  an  average,  capitalists  of  from 
/8oo  to  ^1,000,"  is  a  description  of  a 
class  entirely  beside  the  question.  Ar- 
thur Young,  mdeed,  says,  "  Such  men  can 
and  do  succeed,  because  the  size  of  their 
farms  renders  decent  agriculture  possi- 
ble."  * 

The  Fortnicktiy  writer  goes  on  to  men- 
tion that  "  witnin  the  last  fifty  years,  vast 
numbers  of  day-laborers  "  (the  phrase  is 
sufficiently    vague)    "have    transformed 
themselves   into  owners  of  from  fifty  to 
seventv  acres."    Wages  in  France  are  suf- 
ficiently low,  according  to  the  reports  of 
some   of  the    English    consuls,  in  blue- 
I  books  1885-6-7,  —  two  and  three  francs. 
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with  food,  but  this  only  for  a  small  part  of 
the  vear.    Celibacy  is  extremely  rare,  and 
a  laborer  must,  indeed,  be  a  phcenix  who 
can  purchase  from  fifty  to  seventy  acres 
out  of  half-a-crown  a  day,  and  feed   his 
wife  and  children.    Moreover,  De  Foville 
repeatedly  observes  that  France  may  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,   that  of 
these  the   large   properties   are,  though 
slow]y%  splitting  up,  and  the  small  increas- 
ing in  number,  while  the  moyennes  pro- 
friitis  remain  stationary.     What  then  has 
become  of  the  vast  numbers  supposed  to 
be  added  to  this  category  ? 

The  "pulverization  "  of  the  land,  which 
even  De  Foville  allows  to  be  taking  place 
in  certain  parts  of  France  (there  are  twelve 
million  six  hundred  thousand  plots  under 
fifteen  acres  in  the  country),  is  not,  he 
considers,  dangerous,  because  many  be- 
long to  the  same  owner.  This,  however, 
only  indicates,  according  to  Lafargue, "  the 
excessive  dispersion  and  entangling  to- 
gether of  the  tiny  morsels"  (sometimes 
down  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size),  often 
over  the  whole  of  a  commune,  and,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  miles  or  more  apart,  ren- 
dering all  proper  cultivation  impossible, 
while  the  jealousy  of  le  voisin  prevents 
common  action  in  drainage,  etc.,  and  re- 
quires a  ruinous  amount  of  time  in  go- 
ing from  one  to  another,  and  transport- 
ing a  plough  or  a  cart.  In  some  places 
near  a  town  a  placard  is  described,  an- 
nouncing with  pride,  "  a  piece  of  ground 
to  be  sold,  with  four  trees,"  vaunting  it- 
self over  the  lot  alongside,  which  cannot 
possess  the  trees,  because  the  code  for- 
bids them  to  be  planted  at  less  than  six 
feet  from  your  neighbor,  and  the  whole 
width  of  the  "estate  "  is  not  above  twelve 
feet.  The  Chinese  ideal  quoted  by  Al- 
fred de  Musset  must  here  be  well  in  sight, 
where  on  each  side  "  on  entend  le  voisin 
se  moucher." 

The  high  value  of  land,  considered  as  a 
symptom  of  prosperity  by  the  writer  of 
tfce  article,  is,  according  to  the  English 
economists,  from  the  time  of  Arthur 
Young,  only  a  proof  that  the  French  peas- 
ant has,  till  now,  had  no  other  mode  of 
investing  his  savings,  which  are  buried  in 
land,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  decent  interest  for  the  money  spent. 

I  was  chatting  one  day  with  a  group  of 
dirty  old  women  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  (there  was  no  wheel  trafic  to 
interrupt  us),  at  their  doors  in  a  small 
town  of  the  Limagne,  one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  France.  The  beautiful  old 
stone  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries,  with  carvings,  mould- 


ings, and  coats  of  arms,  had  belonged  to 
the  old  nobles  of  the  district,  and  the  pres- 
ent owners  were  huddled  and  encamped 
—  it  could  not  be  called  inhabiting  — 
amongst  the  relics  of  past  grandeur,  pell- 
mell,  without  any  furniture,  simply  using 
them  as  shelter.  One  room  was  entirely 
filled  up  by  an  enormous  cask.  My 
friends  were  all  landed  proprietors,  living 
on  their  revenues,  but,  in  these  cases, 
were  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  too  old  for 
labor.  Their  stories  were  much  the  same. 
One  of  them  told  me  she  had  two  sons ; 
"  Nous  leur  avons  donn^  ^  chacun  le  pain 
et  le  vin,"  f>.,  a  bit  of  corn-land  and  a 
vineyard,  which  was  evidently  the  regula- 
tion dot.  She  and  her  husband,  being 
unable  to  work  themselves,  were  evidently 
at  the  mercy  of  their  sons'  cold  charity,  a 
peasant  King  Lear  and  his  wife,  and  she 
intimated  that  a  sou  would  be  agreeable. 
Here  there  was  no  rent  paid  for  either 
house  or  land,  which  last  was  most  pro- 
ductive (except  so  far  as  the  interest  on 
mortgages  nearly  universal  on  all  these 
small  properties  is  a  real  rentX  yet  the  re- 
sult was  squalid  misery.  Will  Ireland 
show  a  better  record  ?  There  was  no  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  seeking  for  other  work 
elsewhere,  or  ot  emigrating.  To  live  on 
the  land  was  the  only  future  possible  in 
their  eyes,  as  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment. 

Land,  however,  is  becoming  less  popu- 
lar in  these  bad  times  as  an  investment, 
and  has  gone  down  in  value  forty  per  cent, 
in  French  Lorraine,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty-three  per  cent,  in  other  corn-growing 
districts ;  while  the  rush  to  the  great 
towns  from  the  country  is  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  England,  because  the  land 
is  found  not  to  be  able  to  support  the 
dwellers  upon  it. 

How,  indeed,  can  the  peasant  proprietor 
be  considered  as  prosperous,  when  out  of 
eight  million  French  proprietors  three 
million  are  on  the  pauper  roll,  and,  there- 
fore, exempt  from  personal  taxation,  says 
Lecouteux,  professor  of  rural  economy  at 
the  Institut.  The  law  of  entail  is  strict  in 
France,  and  the  State  cannot  distrain  for 
taxes  so  as  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
next  heir.  In  Prussia,  the  number  of 
peasant  heads  of  families  exempted  in 
the  same  way  from  direct  taxation,  be- 
cause their  receipts  were  less  than  qj.  7^. 
a  week,  J[^2^  a  year,  was  seven  millions  in 
1882,  !>.,  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  ot  proprietors,  according  to 
Dr.  Geffachen ;  while  Professor  Volcher, 
a  well'known  authority,  declares  that  "the 
English  laborer  is  far  better  ofiE  in  food. 
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clothing,  and  comforts,  than  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  France,  Germany,  etc." 

Peasant  proprietors  are  looked  upon 
with  favor  in  France,  not  because  they  are 
prosperous  or  enlightened,  but  because 
they  are  a  conservative  element  in  the 
country,  and  valuable  as  a  makeweight 
against  the  Socialism  of  the  great  towns. 
In  the  triste  crise^  the  terrible  ipreuve^ 
which  De  Foville  declares  agriculture  in 
France  is  undergoing,  the  discontent  as 
well  as  the  misery  is  increasing  among 
the  peasant  proprietors,  as  is  shown  by 
the  consular  reports  1887,  and  it  is  yet 
to  be  seen  how  they  will  behave  under  the 
strain.  It  seems  a  strange  time  to  choose 
for  inaugurating  the  system  in  Ireland, 
with  a  poor  soil,  a  bad  climate,  and  none 
of  the  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  which 
have  enabled  the  French  peasant  nitherto 
to  exist  even  in  so  low  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  comfort. 

F,  P.  Verney. 

NoTB  — The  English  consals  from  all  parts  of 
France,  whose  evidence  was  given  in  the  Times  of 
September  16,  report  that  "farmers  are  going  from  bad 
to  worse  in  the  country.  France,  they  say,  imports 
eight  million  quarters  yearlv  to  feed  its  population,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  protective  rluties,  wheat  cannot  now  be 

f;rown  at  a  pront.  Live  stock  are  lower  in  price  than 
ast  year,  and  the  rent  Question  is  coming  to  the  front 
for  those  not  owners."  "The  whole  French  wheat 
crop  only  averages  sixteen  bu5hels  to  the  acre;  the 
little  farmer,  with  his  primitive  spade-work  and  tiny 
patches,  has  little  chance  in  the  great  cereal  competi* 
tion  of  the  world."  "Corn,  in  spue  of  protection,  can- 
not be  grown  at  a  profit,"  repeats  one  after  another. 
"  Live  stock  has  fallen  since  18S5,  and  is  sold  cheaper 
at  every  fair  Market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  h.ive 
been  tried  since  the  grapes  failed,  and  in  consequence 
the  price  of  fruit  a  ndvege  tables  has  gone  down  to  half 
in  some  districts."  "  If  they  were  farmers  of  large 
farms  instead  of  owners  of  small  ones,  they  might,  by 
better  tillage  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  appliances, 
increase  their  returns ;  but  pea.«iant  proprietors  cannot 
do  this ;  their  farming  is  slovenly  and  wasteful  of  labor, 
and  the  returns  half  what  they  might  be." 

An  American  report  says  that  those  districts  where 
the  farms  are  too  small  to  admit  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chines cannot  now  export  corn,  and  the  trade  is  passing 
to  the  States  where  larger  farms  are  found.  In  Cali- 
fornia farms  of  three  thousand  acres  are  spoken  of  with 
the  magnificent  hyperbole  that  a  furrow  takes  a  day  in 
turning. 


From  The  Comhill  Magaxine. 
CASS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

There  have  been  changes  at  the  Hard 
since  i860.  The  boatmen  have  easier 
times  and  are  less  jovial;  the  steamers 
bluster  in  with  an  air  of  proprietorship, 
lie  by  and  shriek  shrilly,  take  up  their 
cargoes  of  excursionists  and  baskets  and 
bluster  out  again,  with  much  hauling  of 
ropes,  much  shouting  and  counter-shout- 


ing, and  oaths  tempered  to  the  ears  of 
polite  pleasure-parties.  In  the  year  i860 
the  boatmen  watched  their  rivals  jealonslf 
and  were  eloquent  in  the  laneuase  off 
abuse.  Their  rivals  have  multi plied ;  the  j 
boatman  of  to-day  is  gloomy  and  has  no 
no  longer  the  spirit  to  rail.  It  is  stiU  a 
place  of  mysterious  charm  to  the  ragged, 
shoeless,  cheerful  town  urchins  who  coo- 
gregate  near  the  water's  edge.  The  shops, 
do  a  brisk  trade  still  in  lK>iled  beef  and 
ham,  buns  and  pasties,  flannels  and  printed 
cottons,  shellnsh,  nautical  instrumeotSi 
and  beer  and  stout  drunk  on  the  premises; 
and  still,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  the 
wholesome  odors  of  rope  and  tar  and  sea> 
weed  pervade  everything.  But  the  shops 
nearest  the  sea  have  gone ;  after  the  me 
in  i860  they  pulled  down  the  two  ^  * 
houses  and  built  again  on  their  sites.  And 
Cass,  who  used  to  stand  there,  with  her 
brown  arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  fearless  as  the  sailors,  and  as 
ready  with  her  laugh  and  jest  and  abuse 
—  Cass  is  gone  with  the  old  houses  and 
the  old  times. 

Cass  was  the  beauty  of  the  Hard,  and 
knew  it,  and  enjoyed  the  knowledge.  Shft 
enjoyed  it  as  a  prince  enjoys  his  title  aod 
an  old  poet  his  renown ;  sne  would  have 
scorned  to  let  admiration  flutter  her.  She 
sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  shop  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  looked  up  into  the  facet 
of  strange  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
pointed  her  out  to  one  another  suddenlf 
as  they  passed,  and  was  unabashed  wheo: 
they  stopped  to  survey  her  closely.  She 
looked  steadily  up  at  them  with  fearless 
eyes  and  rare  blushes.  The  fine  gentle* 
men  stared  at  her ;  the  fine  ladies  lifted 
their  gowns  a  little  and  bent  down  to 
question  her  in  simple  language. 

**  And  what  is  your  name,  little  gfirl  ?  " 

"  Cass  Brady.  What's  yourn  ?  "  she 
said,  and  looked  at  her  friends  the  boa^ 
men  to  approve  and  applaud  her  coolness^ 

The  gentleman  would  laugh  as  thef 
strolled  on;  the  ladies  would  munnor 
something  gently  about  manners.  Case 
had  sharp  ears  and  a  clear  young  voices 
Her  voice  would  follow  the  strangers  00 
their  way. 

"  Manners  1  An'  where's  yer  own  ? 
Manners's  good  as  yourn  any  day,  I 
reckon.  When  I  pays  me  penny  a  week 
I  won'  come  your  way.  No  fear  I "  And 
the  boatmen  applauded  loudly. 

"Give  'em  as  good  as  they  brought,* 
said  Cass. 

**  Trust  you,"  said  the  men  admiringlf. 

Cass  was  pretty  at  eifi;ht  years  old  and 
prettier  at  eighteen.    Her  skin  warn  at 
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nrm  a  brown  as  that  of  the  young  Italian 
giris  who  sang  in  the  streets  in  pictur- 
esque dress ;  her  eyes  were  as  brown  as 
theirs  and  brighter  and  more  fearless  ;  her 
hair  grew  low  and  swept  back  in  big  waves 
from  her  brow ;  her  teeth  were  white,  her 
iips  rosy  without  being  sensual ;  her  bead 
was  well  poised,  her  figure  strongly  yet 
slenderly  knit.     If  she  laughed  and  talked 
too  loudly  for  the  public  street,  if  her 
repartee  was  sometimes  more  rough  than 
decorous,  her  audience  was  not  critical  on 
these  points.    The  old  men  grinned  at  her 
benisoly ;  the  young  men  liked  a  eirl  who 
could   hold  her  own,  cap  jest  with  jest, 
turn  the  satire  against  the  satirist,  laugh 
indifferently  at  compliments,  and  whistle 
and    bum    unmoved    when    the    chapel 
preacher  and  the  temperance  missionary 
came  down  to  the  Hard  to  proselytize. 

The  shop,  the  doorway  of  which  Cass 
loved,  was  a  shop  that  sold  cooked  meats, 
hot  and  cold,  potatoes  browned  at  the  top, 
moist  with  gravy  beneath,  steaming  tea 
and  coffee,  home-made  cake  of  a  rich  and 
weighty  kind,  and  manv  other  delicacies 
—  a  shop  which  descrioed  itself  vulgarly 
as  an  **  eating-house."  A  hard-featured, 
grey-corn plexioned  woman  sat  behind  the 
counter,  served  her  customers  deliber- 
ately with  no  unbecoming;  eagerness,  and 
sen^  all  alike  without  tavor,  meting  out 
the  exact  proportion  of  butter  to  each 
slice  of  bread,  the  iust  amount  of  fresh 
mustard  to  each  pfate.  Her  lips  were 
straight,  and  opened  and  shut  without 
lending  much  expression  to  her  face  ;  her 
eyes  rested  shrewdly  but  without  interest 
on  her  customers  and  acquaintances,  on 
Emilv,  her  gentle  niece,  and  on  Cass,  her 
daughter.  She  was  a  woman  who  had 
seen  trouble,  and  her  troubles  had  made 
her  stolid. 

Mrs.  Brady's  was  a  well  •  populated 
house;  every  room  had  its  lodger,  some 
more  than  one.  The  lodgers  were  for  the 
most  part  old,  lonely,  weather-beaten  men 
who  turned  in  at  night  and  out  in  the 
morning  and  made  little  work.  They 
took  their  breakfasts,  and  sometimes  teas 
and  suppers,  in  two  dark  little  rooms  be- 
hind the  shop,  where  the  tables  had  oil- 
cloth covers  which  could  be  washed  down 
and  dried  on  the  spot,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  without  expense.  Emily,  in  a  pa- 
tient, gentle  way,  brought  the  meals  ;  Cass 
came  in  and  out  and  brought  laughter  to 
season  the  meals,  and  heard  complimen- 
tary comments  on  her  bright  eyes,  her 
pretty  lips,  and  complexion,  and  was  in  no 
way  disconcerted.  And  when  Jim  Cross, 
the  youngest  lodger,  with  whom  Cass  for 


the  last  four  3rears  had  been  *' keeping 
company,"  looked  up  sternly  and  disap- 
provingly, Cass  stayed  longer  and  laughed 
more  gaily  to  prove  her  freedom. 

Things  were  going  wrong  between  Jim 
and  Cass.  Perhaps  some  one  was  making 
mischief  secretly ;  perhaps  the  "  preach- 
ings" Jim  had  attended  lately,  and  his 
new,  severe  religious  views  made  him 
clearer-sighted  about  Cass  and  the  un- 
j;odly  bent  of  her  nature;  perhaps  —  it 
IS  useless  speculating,  things  were  goingr 
wrong,  and  Cass  was  unconciliating  and 
too  proud  to  attempt  to  set  them  right. 
And  at  last  they  reached  a  crisis. 

It  was  late  in  winter.  The  short  after- 
noon was  almost  over,  and  the  gas,  just 
lighted  in  the  public-house  next  door  to 
the  Bradies',  shone  out  through  the  red 
curtains  and  made  the  wet  street  darker 
and  colder.  Cass  looked  out  at  the  grey 
water  and  the  moored  boats  and  shivereo, 
and  up  at  the  starless  sky  and  shivered 
again.  There  was  no  one  to  talk  to  and 
nothing  to  look  at;  the  Hard  was  de- 
serted. Presently  a  sailor  passed  Cass, 
and  said,  **  Goocl-night,  me  dear,"  famil- 
iarly. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Cass,  friendly  ever, 
whether  to  friend  or  stranger.  *•  How  long 
have  1  been  yer  dear?  " 

Her  mother,  sewing  in  the  shop,  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  work  just  then,  and 
called  to  her  in  Hat,  level  tones  to  come 
indoors ;  and  Cass  at  her  leisure  obeyed. 

"  What  be  doin'  there  ?  You'm  a  ways 
in  th'  streets,"  said  her  mother.  And  the 
remonstrance  was  spoken,  not  querulously, 
not  anxiously,  in  a  dull,  grim,  even  way 
of  her  own.  *"  Take  an'  bide  in,  can't  'ee  ? 
'S  no  good  to  be  got  in  th'  streets.  An' 
Jim  don'  like  to  see  'ee.  Get  an  apern 
an'  sit  down  decent" 

Cass  had  some  rudimentary  notion  of 
filial  deference,  but  none  of  wifely.  She 
opened  a  drawer  in  the  counter  and  took 
an  apron  and  some  needlework  therefrom, 
and  donned  the  former  as  a  symbol  of 
decency  whilst  she  threaded  a  needle  with 
a  yard  of  white  cotton.  So  much  was  in 
deference  to  her  mother's  prejudices  ;  but 
she  protested  against  her  lover's. 

**if  Jim  don'  like  my  ways,"  she  said, 
leaning  against  the  wall  to  sew,  and  put- 
ting visible  stitches  into  some  cotton  gar- 
ment, and  speaking  with  a  little  jerk 
between  the  stitches,  "  he  can  find  one 
whose  ways  he  do  like.  I  ain't  so  bent 
on  marryin'  with  Jim." 

"  He's  a  stiddy  man,"  said  Mrs.  Brady 
cheerlessly,  in  an  absent-minded  way,  as 
one  who  speaks  in  the  present  with  her 
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thoughts  in  the  past  ''They*m  none  so 
easy  found." 

"If  Jim  thinks  I  care,"  said  Cass  in- 
consequently  but  fiercely,  "  I  don't.  Jim's 
took  up  with  th'  preacnin'  now" — jerk, 
and  a  bigger  stitch  than  usual  in  the  white 
calico  —  "  he'd  bes'  marry  one  o'  they,'* 

Mrs.  Brady  was  sewing  too,  slowly  and 
monotonously,  with  an  action  as  unlike 
her  daughter's  as  was  possible.  "  There 
was  yer  father,"  she  said ;  "he'd  niver  a 
good  word  fur  th'  chapel  folk ;  an'  as  fur 
stiddiness,  he  drinked  'nself  to  death,  an' 
that  you  know." 

There  was  a  moral  somewhere  con- 
nected with  these  reminiscences,  but  Mrs. 
Bradv  was  too  depressed  to  point  it 
clearly.  Cass  pursued  her  own  line  of 
thought  unchecked. 

"There's  Em'ly,"  she  said.  "If  he 
wants  a  saint  he'd  bes'  take  up  with  £m- 
'ly.    /'mwillin'." 

Conversation  between  Cass  and  her 
mother  tended  to  become  soliloquy.  Mrs. 
Brady  took  up  the  thread  of  her  own  re- 
flections. "  The  life  I  led  with  'n  !  "  she 
said.  "If  th'  Lord  'd  sin  fit  to  take  'n 
twenty  years  afore  he  did,  'twould  been  all 
furth**  best,  an'  I'd  been  thankful.  But 
there !  /  lived  with  'n ;  nobody  else 
knew  'n  in  same  way.  But  Jim,  he's  a 
stiddy  man." 

Cass  smiled  a  little  involuntarily  and 
drew  out  her  cotton  with  more  gentleness. 
It  was  not  unpleasing  to  her  to  hear  Jim's 
praises  sung. 

"  An'  serious-thinkin',"  added  her  moth- 
er. "  He  was  fond  o'  'ee  —  a  while  back 
he  was.  Em'Iy's  quieter-spoken  an'  not 
so  took  up  wi'  th'  men." 

If  there  were  gaps  in  her  mother's  train 
of  reasoning,  Cass  was  quick-witted  and 
filled  them  up.  She  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  restlessness  and  took  her  needle- 
work to  the  door,  where,  however,  it  was 
too  dark  to  sew.  The  wind  swept  in 
coldly  from  the  sea,  and  blew  about  her 
hair  and  her  dress,  and  increased  her  rest- 
lessness. She  put  up  her  arms  and 
clasped  her  hands  behind  her  head,  and 
looked  up  the  street,  where  the  lights 
seemed  brighter.  Presently  came  a  step 
she  knew,  and  she  turnea  quickly  and 
looked  out  at  sea  into  the  darkness. 

The  step  was  firm  and  heavy  —  not  a 
slothful  and  not  a  hurried  step  —  the  step 
of  a  man  with  goodly  length  and  strength 
of  limb.  It  stopped  where  Cass  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  she  said,  looking  round 
for  a  moment  and  looking  away  again. 
"  It's  dull  to-night  —  not  a  soul  about.". 


The  man  before  her  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  youn^  fellow,  who  wore  a  bluci 
darned  fishermaivs  jersey,  and  whose  face 
and  throat  and  brawny  nands  and  wrists 
were  tanned  with  sea  air  and  sun.'  His 
eyes  were  frank,  straight-glancing,  uncom- 
promising. His  lips  were  firm  and  a  little 
stern.  Both  eyes  and  lips  looked  as  though 
they  seldom  smiled. 

"Come  indoors,  Cass,"  he  said,  and 
he  spoke  authoritatively  and  a  little  wea* 
rily. 

"Are  you  goin'  in?  I  shan't,  then," 
said  Cass.    "It's  duller  still  indoors." 

Jim  took  off  his  woollen  cap  and  shook 
the  rain  from  it  and  did  not  speak. 

"Em'Iy's  indoors,"  continued  Cass; 
"you  can  go  an'  sit  wi'  her.  She*s  fitter 
company  'n  me.  I  ain't  no  saint,  an*  I  don* 
set  up  to  be." 

"  There's  nothin'  to  be  proud  of  in  that, 
Cass,"  said  the  man  with  a  grave,  per* 
haps  irritating  forbearance. 

"  I  don'  know,"  said  Cass.  "  They're  a 
poor  set,  a  poor  pasty-face'  lot  —  if  Emiy's 
a  pattern.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  look  on  the 
men  like  that,  as  though  I  was  af eared  oo 
'm  —  as  though  I  expected  'm  to  make 
love  to  me  if  I  didn'  turn  down  me  eyes 
an'  look  ugly.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  Iook  a 
man  in  th'  face  if  I  couldn'  have  me  laazh 
with  'n  nat'rel,  an'  cheek  n*  back  when  oe 
cheeked  me." 

The  rain  came  down  in  a  thick,  heavy 
drizzle.  The  tide  splashed  dismally 
against  the  stones  of  the  Hard.  Cass» 
with  her  hands  behind  her  head,  stood 
looking  out  and  humming  as  though  a 
cheerful  sun  were  shining  on  a  menj 
world.  The  song  she  hummed  was  a  bit 
of  a  vulgar  little  pantomime  song  which 
the  street  boys  had  been  whistling  all  the 
winter.  Jim  looked  down  on  her,  and  In 
his  mind  was  the  picture  of  a  different 
woman,  gentler,  softer-voiced,  with  qai« 
etcr,  more  retiring  ways,  with  graver 
thoughts  and  less  worldly  smiles  and 
laughter. 

"  I  don'  know  'bout  all  that,  Cass,**  he 
said  coldly ; "  but  I  know  this,  an'  I  say 
this,  I'd  like  the  girl  I'm  marryin' to  be 
a  modest  an*  good  woman,  who'd  mind 
her  home  an'  bide  there,  an'  bring  up  her 
childcrn  to  think  of  other  things  than  flirt- 
in'  an'  finery  an'  play-goin'.  An'  there's 
where  a  man  who  married  Em'ly  'd  be 
sure.    An'  if  you,  Cass  —  " 

But  Cass  interrupted  him.  She  turned 
upon  him  suddenly,  her  face  crimson,  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"You'd  bes*  be  off  wi'  me  now,"  she 
said.    "  You'm  tired  of  it  —  an'  —  ao*— 
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I*m  tired  of  it  We*d  best  have  done  wi* 
one  another.'* 

"  Maybe  we'd  best,"  said  Jim  slowly. 

Cass  laughed ;  but  the  laugh  had  in  it 
more  of  bravado  than  of  mirth  or  indif- 
ference. 

'•That's  settled,  then,"  she  said. 
"You'm  free  now  to  take  up  wi'  Em'ly. 
/'m  willin' ;  /  shan'  grieve." 

CHAPTER  u. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  later.  March  was 
nearly  over;  the  clouds  put  on  their  white 
spring  dress,  and  sailed  by  happily  across 
skies  that  were  blue  again ;  the  water 
danced  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  beat 
merrily  aeainst  the  grey  old  stones  of  the 
Hard,  and  rejoiced  in  tne  good  time  com- 
ing. Excited  children  appeared,  stum- 
bling over  the  stones,  talking  vociferously 
to  basket-laden,  umbrella-laden,  shawl  and 
wrap  and  cloak-laden  elders.  Fine  ladies 
in  wide  crinolines  came  tripping  daintily 
by.  Lazy  young  men,  with  their  hands  in 
their  poctcets,  sauntered  down  with  an  air 
of  indifference.    The  Hard  was  gay  again. 

Cass  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  She 
found  funds  of  mirtn  in  everyone's  every- 
day jokes  ;  she  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
took  an  unflagging  interest  in  everything 
that  passed  around  her,  raised  the  laugh 
against  the  careful  pleasure-seeker  who 
stayed  to  bargain  with  the  boatmen,  sent 
the  shaft  of  satire  after  the  parsimonious 
who  departed,  joined  volubly  in  every 
conversation,  took  a  decided  side  in  every 
cjuarrel,  and  proved  to  the  meanest  intel- 
ligence that  her  heart  was  light  and  her 
interest  in  life  keen. 

If  she  suffered  she  made  no  sign.  She 
had  a  creed  of  womanly  virtues  —  a  creed 
with  strange  omissions  and  certain  out-of- 
date  beliefs  writ  large.  To  love  a  man 
who  scorned  her  love  was  a  shameful 
thing  —  a  thing  to  be  hustled  away  out  of 
sight,  ignored,  laughed  down,  forgotten  as 
soon  as  possible.  That  her  face  crim- 
soned when  Jim  looked  at  her,  that  her 
pulses  throbbed  when  he  touched  her 
hand  by  chance  in  passing,  that  her  heart 
sank  and  all  her  being  seemed  to  ache 
when  he  turned  away  from  her  and  lowered 
his  voice  to  speak  gently  to  Emily,  made 
her  weep  as  bitter  tears  of  shame  at  night 
as  any  repentant  Magdalene  might  have 
shed. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright,  breezy  night  at 
the  end  of  March.  The  shutters  of  the 
shop  had  been  shut  two  hours  a^o.  The 
last  of  the  lodgers  had  stumbled  away  to 
bed,  stopping  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dark  stairs  to  strike  a  match  and  light 


a  pipe  to  bear  him  companv.  Mrs.  Brady 
looked,  in  a  dull-eyed,  listless  w<iy,  at  the 
crumb-littered  table  and  the  dirty  plates 
and  glasses  in  the  little  back  room,  and 
noticed  that  Cass  had  a  duster  in  her 
hand  and  that  Emily  was  bringing  water. 
She  was  full  of  housewifely  cares,  with  no 
housewifely  enthusiasm  in  the  cares. 

"  Put  them  bits  by  on  a  plate,  Cass," 
she  directed.  •*  An'  there's  the  cheese  ; 
don't  let  it  bide  out ;  th'  mice  gets  to  it 
You  needn'  empty  th'  jug;  th'  milk  '11  be 
good  by  th'  mornin'."  And  after  looking 
on  for  a  moment  at  the  girls'  work  she 
slowly  lighted  a  candle  and  went  her  way. 

Emily  was  washing  up  the  supper 
things.  Cass  held  a  damp,  unlovely  cloth, 
and  wiped  the  plates  and  forks  as  Emily 
took  them,  one  by  one,  from  the  water. 
For  some  minutes  there  was  no  sound  in 
the  room  but  the  clatter  of  plate  touching 
plate  and  the  hiss  of  the  gas  turned  low. 
Cass  stood  upright  at  her  task;  Emily 
stooped  a  little,  with  an  air  of  weariness 
or  weakness  which  was  habitual  to  her. 

Neither  had  spoken.  Emily  looked  as 
she  always  looked  —  her  thin  little  face 
almost  colorless,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her 
light  hair  drawn  tightly  back  into  a  hard 
little  hairpinned  knot  behind,  her  print 
gown  limp,  her  manner  gentle,  deprecat- 
ing. There  was  no  obvious  change  in 
her  to-night.  Yet,  before  many  minutes 
had  passed,  it  .somehow  became  clear  to 
Cass  that  Emily  was  excited  —  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  happened  —  that  Emily 
had  something  on  her  mind  that  she  de- 
sired to  tell. 

"Thev'm  most  done,"  said  Emily  at 
last.  Although  the  remark  referred  to  the 
dishes,  Cass  understood  that  it  was  in 
some  way  preparatory  to  a  more  important 
communication.     It  oroke  the  silence. 

But  it  was  not  a  remark  that  called  for 
answer  or  comment. 

"There's  th'  tumblers,"  added  Emily 
gently  after  a  minute. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cass. 

"  Best  change  th'  water,"  said  Emily 
waveringly. 

Cass,  without  a  word,  took  the  bowl  and 
changed  the  water  rapidly. 

"  It's  funny,"  said  Emily  in  a  timid  and 
reflective  tone,  as  she  dipped  the  first  glass 
in  the  clean  water  and  bathed  away  tlie 
traces  of  rum  and  sugar,  "it's  funny  to 
think  how  all  days  is  th'  same — layin' 
meals,  washin'  up,  brushin'  an'  cleanin' 
an'  makin'  beds  —  and  yet  how  difler'nt  — 
sort  o'  differ'nt  —  some  days  seems." 

Cass  was  wiping  a  glass  with  needless 
vigor.    Somehow  she   knew  beforehand 
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what  was  coming.  Emily  raised  two  light, 
timid,  pathetic  eyes,  and  looked  at  tier 
with  a  sort  of  deprecating  glance. 

**  rd  like  to  tell  *ee  somethin',  Cass; 
but  you'll  be  angered  wi'  me." 

"Not  I,"  said  Cass  shortly.  "An- 
gered?   Not  likely!" 

But  the  assurance  did  not  convey  much 
encouragement.  Emily  bent  again  to  her 
work  in  silence. 

"  It's  you  and  Jim,  I  s'pose,"  said  Cass 
after  a  minute,  as  the  silence  lasted. 

"  Yes.  Don*  be  angered,  Cass  —  don' 
be  vexed  —  not  'long  wi*  me.  He  wouldn* 
take  no ;  an'  I  did  say  no  to  'n  at  first. 
An'  he  was  a'ways  differ'nt  to  th'  other 
men  —  kind  about  things  —  an'  serious, 
an'  no  nonsense  an'  jeerin'.  On'y  I  was 
afeard  you  might  —  mieht  take  it  unkind, 
Cass  —  an'  be  angered.' 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Cass  was 
striving  after  impressiveness,  eager  to  tell 
her  lie  with  force,  with  truthlike  intensity. 
She  put  both  hands  on  the  table,  and,  lean- 
ing on  the  downturned  palms,  bent  across 
and  looked  steadily  and  calmly  at  Kmily, 
whose  eyes  fell. 

"  You'm  in  love  wi'  Jim,"  she  said,  "  an' 
you  think  all  th'  world's  in  love  th'  same. 
If  rd  been  in  love  wi'  'n,  Em*ly,  should  I 
have  cast  'n  up  ?  Tell  me  that  Do  I  look 
as  if  I  was  frettin'  .^  do  I  ?  Why,  I  threw 
'n  up  meself.  I  —  I  was  tired  o'  his 
preachin'  ways ;  we'd  been  keepin'  com- 

?any  long  enough,  an'  I  was  tired  of  it. 
t's  all  one  to  me  what  he  does,  an'  where 
he  goes,  an'  who  he  marries.    An'   I'm 


glad  he's  took  up  wi'  you;  you'm  made 
tur  'n  — just  his  sort  —  an'  you've  set  yer 
mind  on   'n  fur  th'  last  two  year,     it's 


naught  to  me  —  an'  I'm  glad.  Don*  talk 
o'  my  bein'  angered.  Angered?  What 
about?  Might  marry  a  dozen  wives  fur 
all  'twould  fret  me  —  might  be  brought  in 
drowned  to-morrow  an'  I  shouldn'  fash  me- 
self." 

Emily  was  crying  in  a  nervous,  feeble 
way.  When  Cass  stood  dramatically  and 
spoke  forcibly,  Emily  was  always  a  little 
frightened.  Perhaps,  too,  the  picture  of 
Jim  with  eleven  rival  wives  and  the  re- 
minder of  the  daily  jeopardy  of  Jim's  life 
at  sea  seemed  malevolent. 

•'  I'm  goin'  to  bed,"  said  Cass  in  a  gen- 
tler tone.  Tears,  in  spite,  of  herselfT  al- 
ways softened  her;  her  instinct,  like  a 
man's,  was  to  run  away  from  them. 
*•  You'd  bes'  come  too,  Em'" 

Emily  followed  obediently,  wiping  her 
eves  in  the  sleeve  of  her  cotton  gown  and 
crjnnij  still  because  she  had  once  begun. 
Cass  looked  at  her  uneasily,  feeling  con- 


science-stricken, as  though  in  cowardljf 
fashion  she  had  struck  a  child. 

"I'm  glad  if  you'm  happy,  Em,"  she 
said.  "  Not  cann'  fur  Jim  meself,  I  can 
be  glad,  you  see. 

"  An'  you  don'  care  fur  'n  ?  "  said  Emily 
dubiously.  She  was  not  shrewd  at  gaug- 
ing others'  feelings;  but  indifference  to 
Jim  seemed  an  incredible,  an  impossible 
thing.  She  was  not  sure  now  that  she  had 
wished  Cass  to  be  thus  indifferent;  she 
had  thought,  perhaps  hoped,  that  Cass 
would  envy  her  a  little.  "  Didn'  you  ever 
care  ? "  she  added.  "  Did  you  like  th* 
other  men  jus'  th'  same  ?  He  isn'  like  th* 
other  men,  Jim  isn';  he  doesn*  think  o* 
drinkin'  an'  spendin'  an'  layin'  out  all  his 
money  on  hisself  in  plays  an'  drink.  He's 
a  chapel  man,  Jim  is." 

"  He's  a  saint,"  said  Cass. 

Emily  was  following  wearily  up  the 
stairs,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  was  silent 
"You  don'  speak  very  kind  o'  Jim,"  she 
said  presently,  in  a  tone  of  querulouSi 
vague  resentment. 

Cass  laughed  a  little  as  she  reached 
her  door.  You'm  able  to  do  that  \-ersel£, 
Em,"  she  said.  "  Speak  kind  an'  Jo  kind ; 
that's  fur  you.  What  I  say  an'  do  's  oo 
odds." 

She  entered  the  room  where  her  mother 
was  sleeping  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her,  and  Emily  went  on  to  her  little  cup- 
board-like bedroom  near  the  sky.  Sleep 
came  quickly  to  neither  to-night  Emily 
was  too  happy  to  go  prosaically  to  bed ; 
she  was  tired  with  the  day's  running  to 
and  fro,  but  sleep  was  far  from  her  ejres. 
She  sat  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  and  leaned 
her  head  against  the  wall,  and  in  slow, 
happy  fashion  her  thoughts  rehearsed  the 
interview  of  an  hour  or  two  ago  —  what  Jim 
had  said,  what  she  had  answered,  at  what 
point  in  the  interview  Jim's  grave  grey  eves 
had  smiled  at  her;  how  she  had  loolced 
down  at  her  cotton  gown  and  wished  she 
had  starched  it  on  ^iondav ;  how  Jim  had 
kissed  her  and  she  haa  hastily  pulled 
down  her  sleeves  from  her  elbows  to  her 
wrists  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  seemly 
to  be  courted  thus,  without  her  holiday 
attire,  with  bare  arms  and  turned-up  gown ; 
how  Jim  had  kissed  her  again  and  she  had 
cried  for  happiness,  and  had  continued  to 
cry  because  it  proved  so  sweet  to  be  com* 
forted.  Her  pale  little  lips  relaxed  in 
smiles  at  the  pleasant  memories.  On  Sun- 
day she  would  wear  her  best  drab  g^wn, 
with  the  zigzag  trimming  at  the  bottom. 
On  Mondav  —  but  there  her  thoughts  be- 
came contused  and  passed  slowly  into 
dreams  in  which  ambition  was  not  bonnd^ 
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by  sordid  probability,  and  her  best  gown 
was  lilac  silk  and  her  crinoline  of  fashion- 
able dimensions. 

Cass  even  then  was  wakeful.  She  lay 
still,  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her 
head  upon  the  pillow,  careful  not  to  move, 
lest  her  mother  should  awake  and  wonder 
at  her  sleeplessness.  The  tide  down  be- 
low was  beating  in  noisilv  against  the 
stones,  but  the  sound  was  nushed  in  the 
(distance,  and  Cass  was  used  to  the  long, 
monotonous,  muffled  splash.  Her  bed 
faced  a  window,  and  now  and  then  when 
the  clouds  parted  the  moonlight  shone 
coldly  in.  The  clouds  travelled  up  swift- 
Iv,  shut  out  the  light,  and  rolled  by  towards 
the  west.  The  wind  had  risen;  she  lis- 
tened to  it  as  it  whistled  mournfully  along 
the  bare  passages  of  the  house.  And  at 
last  she  slept. 

It  was  dark  when  she  awoke.  She 
awoke  suddenly,  and  sat  upright,  with  a 
quick,  vague  sense  of  danger.  She  held 
her  breath  for  a  moment  and  listened, 
scarcely  knowing  why  she  listened  and 
what  she  feared.  Next  moment,  above 
the  splash  of  the  tide  and  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  came  a  strange  sound  as  of 
glass  loudly  cracking  in  some  room  below. 
Cass  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  out  upon 
the  landing.  The  air  that  met  her  seemed 
hot  and  stifling.  At  that  moment  the 
clouds  rolled  back  and  the  moonlight 
streamed  in  through  the  staircase  window, 
and  she  saw  that  staircase  and  passages 
were  filled  with  smoke  which  came  up  in 
dense  volumes  from  some  room  below. 
Crying  loudly  the  alarm  of  "  Fire !  "  she 
ran  back  to  her  mother  to  awaken  her. 
Her  mother  was  awake;  in  another  mo- 
ment all  the  house  seemed  to  be  awake ; 
doors  were  opening,  footsteps  hurrying 
through  the  passages,  friends  calling  to 
friends,  those  who  slept  below  calling 
lustily  the  alarm  to  those  who  slept  above. 

A  moment's  pause  in  her  mother's  room, 
and  Cass  fled  up-stairs.  The  babel  was 
great,  but  the  men  slept  soundly  and 
some  might  still  be  sleeping.  One  of  the 
younger  men,  Dan  Earthy,  was  just  before 
her,  speeding  upwards  on  the  same  errand. 
He  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  gar- 
rets, and  Cass  passed  hurriedly  from  door 
to  door  on  the  floor  below.  The  doors 
were  open ;  no  one  answered  when  she 
called.  She  heard  Dan  Earthy's  voice 
above,  and  heard  him  descending  again. 
The  open  doors  seemed  to  shut  out  the 
moonlight ;  she  had  to  grope  her  way  back 
through  the  passage  to  the  stairs. 

On  the  landing  and  the  stairs  below,  as 
she  ran  down,  all  was  noise,  rush,  confu- 
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sion.  Every  one  was  escaping.  Only, 
through  the  smoke,  Jim  was  coming  up. 
He  was  breathless ;  he  looked  at  Cass  and 
looked  beyond  her.  Cass  understood.  In 
a  moment,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  two 
thoughts  had  flashed  through  her  mind. 
Emily  slept  in  one  of  the  garret  rooms ; 
Jim  had  not  seen  her.  Dan  Earthy  must 
have  passed  her  door  and  overlooked  it; 
his  call  had  not  aroused  her,  and  Jim  was 
daring  danger  to  awaken  her.  There  was 
peril  in  the  errand;  his  face  betrayed  it. 
Before  he  reached  her  she  spoke. 

"Go  back,  Jim.  Safe  —  she's  safe. 
Em's  gone.    I  saw  her  go." 

He  turned  at  once.  There  was  a  little 
lad,  belonging  to  one  of  the  watermen,  on 
the  landing  just  below  him;  he  caught 
the  child  in  his  arms  and  ran  down  with 
him  through  the  smoke.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's pause  Cass  turned  too,  and  ran 
back  to  the  topmost  stor}',  to  Emily's 
room. 

The  moon  was  hidden  again  behind  the 
clouds,  and  the  passages  were  dark.  Cass 
called  as  she  mounted  the  steep  stairs,  but 
there  was  no  answer  from  above.  The 
smoke  that  ascended  with  her  seemed 
denser  than  ever — stifling,  blinding,  suf- 
focating. She  went  swiftly  on,  bruising 
herself  against  a  jutting  angle  of  the  wall 
and  a  wooden  chest  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage. The  door  of  Emilys  room  was 
open.  She  entered  and  called  again.  But 
the  room  was  empty.  Emily  was  gone. 
She  had  been  sleeping  lightly,  had  been 
the  first  to  hear  the  alarm,  the  first  of 
all  to  escape.  Cass  looked  around,  and 
turned  again  to  retreat. 

Two  houses  were  destroyed  in  that  fire 
in  i860.  And  one  life  was  lost.  "  One 
life  only,"  said  the  local  papers  next  day. 
The  houses  had  been  so  old,  the  alarm  so 
late,  the  spread  of  the  fire  so  rapid  after 
the  alarm,  that  there  seemed  almost  room 
for  congratulation  in  that  "one  life  only." 

Only  Cass  had  failed  to  escape.  Why 
she  had  failed  remained  a  mystery.  Stran- 
gers, who  had  not  known  Cass,  oEEered  an 
explanation  which  to  themselves  was  sat- 
isfactory. It  was  a  simple  matter  enough. 
She  had  not  estimated  the  danger  and  had 
gone  back  to  her  room  to  save  some  bit 
of  finery  —  some  favorite  necklace  or  bon- 
net or  gown.  Draw  a  moral  —  preach  a 
sermon  —  let  the  vanity  of  woman  be  the 
text ! 

The  boatmen  derided  the  conjecture. 
They  had  known  Cass  better.  Only  one 
of  them  leant  to  the  strangers'  theory. 
That  was  Jim. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  TIME  IT  TAKES  TO  THINK. 

All  science  is  partly  descriptive  and 

Eartly  theoretical.     Care  must,  however, 
e  taken  lest  too  much  theory  be  built  up 
without  sufficient  foundation  of  fact,  or 
there  is  danger  of   erecting  pseudo-sci- 
ences, such    as   astrology  and  alchemy. 
The  theories  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  of  the  evolution  of  species  are  more 
interesting  to  us  than  the  separate  facts  of 
physics  and  biology,  but  facts  should  be 
gathered  before  theories  are  made.    The 
way  of  truth  is  a  long  way,  and  short  cuts 
are  apt  to  waste  more  time  than  they  save. 
Psychology  is  the  last  of  the  sciences,  and 
its  present  business  seems  to  be  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts  of  consciousness  by 
means   of   observation   and   experiment. 
Everywhere    in    science    experiment    is 
worth  more  than  observation ;  it  is  said 
that  the  evidence  in  patholos^y  is  so  con- 
tradictory, that  almost  anything  can  be 
proved  by  clinical    cases/    Psychology, 
owing  to  Its  very  nature,  must  always  de- 
pend largely  on  observation  for  its  facts, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  intro- 
spection and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  actions  of  others.    The  application  of 
experimental  methods   to    the   study  of 
mind  is,  however,  an  important  step  in 
advance,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  those  who,  with  Kant,  hold 
that  psychology  can  never  become  an  ex- 
act  science.     I  propose  explaining  here 
how  we  can  measure  the  time  it  takes  to 
think,  and  hope  this  example  may  show 
that  the  first  fruits  of  experimental  psy- 
chology arc  not  altogether  insignificant  or 
uninteresting.     Just  as   the   astronomer 
measures  the  distance  to  the  stars  and  the 
chemist  finds  atomic  weights,  so  the  psy- 
chologist can  determine  the  time  taken  up 
bv  our  mental  processes.     It  seems  to  mc 
the  psychical  facts  are  not  less  important 
than  the  physical :  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  faster  we  think,  the  more 
we  live  in  the  same  number  of  years.* 

It  is  not  possible  directly  to  measure 
the  time  taken  up  by  mental  processes,  for 
wc  cannot  record  the  moment  either  of 
their  beginning  or  of  their  end.  We  must 
determine  the  interval  between  the  pro- 
duction of  some  external  change  which 
excites  mental  processes,  and  a  movement 
made  after  these  processes  have  taken 
place.    Thus,  if  people  join  hands  in  a 

*  The  re.«iilts  J  am  about  to  K>ve  are  based  on  ex- 
periments, dci.iiled  account-t  of  which  I  have  printed  in 
recent  volumes  of  Mind,  Braim,  and  FAiUs0/ktscJkt 
Studitm, 


circle,  and  one  of  them,  A,  presses  the 
hand  of  his  neighbor,  B,  and  he  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards  the  hand  of  Q  and  so 
on  round  and  round,  the  second  pressure 
will  be  felt  by  each  of  the  persons  at  an 
interval  after  the  first,  the  time  depending 
on  the  number  of  people  in  the  circle. 
After  the  hand  of  one  of  the  persons  has 
been  pressed  an  interval  very  nearly  con- 
stant in  length  passes  before 'he  can  press 
the  hand  ofhis  neighbor.    This  interval, 
which  we  may  call  the  reaction-time,  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  factors.    A  period 
elapses  before  the  pressure  is  changed 
into  a  nervous  message  or  impulse.    This 
time  is  very  short  in  the  case  of  touch; 
but  light  working  on  the  retina  seems  to 
effect  chemical  changes  in  it,  and  these 
take  up  some  little  time,  probably  about 
^  sec.    After  a  nervous  impulse  has  been 
generated  it  moves  along  the  nerve  and 
spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  not  travelling  with 
immense  rapidity  like  light,  but  at  the  rate 
of  an  express  train.    In  the  brain  it  nwst 
move  on  to  a  centre  having  to  do  with 
sensation,    where   chanees   are    brought 
about,  through  which  a  further  impulse  is 
sent  on  to  a  centre  having  to  do  with  nx^ 
tion,  and  a  motor  impulse  having  been 
prepared  there  is  sent  down  to  the  hand. 
Another  pause,  ^  to  ^^^  sec,  now  oc- 
curs, while  the  muscle  is  being  excited, 
after  which  the  fingers  are  contracted  and 
the  reaction  is  complete.    The  entire  time 
required  is  usually  from  |V  to  ^  sec.    The 
reaction-time  varies  in  length  with  diffe^ 
ent  individuals  and  for  the  several  senses, 
but  as  long  as  the  conditions  remain  the 
same  the  times  are  very  constant,  only 
varying  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second 
from  each  other.    One  may  wonder  how 
it  is  possible  to  measure  such  short  times 
and  with  such  great  accuracy.     It  would 
not  be  easy  if  we  had  not  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity ;  but  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that 
a  movement  made  in  London  is  almost 
instantaneously  registered  in  Edinburgh, 
it  will  not  seem  inconceivable  that  we  can 
record  to  the  thousandth  of  a  second  the 
instant  a  sense-stimulus  is  produced  and 
the  instant  a  movement  is  made.    The 
time  passing  between  these  two  events 
can  be  measured  by  letting  a  tuning-fork 
write  on  a  revolving  drum.    The  tuning* 
fork  can  be  regulated  to  vibrate  with  great 
exactness,  say  five  hundred  times  a  sec- 
ond; it  writes  a  wavy  line  on  the  drum, 
each  undulation  long  enough  to  be  divided 
into  twenty  equal  parts,  and  thus  time  can 
be  measured  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  a 
second. 
The  psychologist  is  chiefly  interested  in 
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what  goes  on  in  the  brain  and  mind.  It 
seems  that  about  one-half  of  the  entire  re- 
action-time is  spent  while  brain  changes 
take  place,  but  we  know  very  little  as  to 
these  changes,  or  as  to  how  the  time  is  to 
be  allotted  among  them.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  case  of  the  simple  reaction  the 
movement  can  be  initiated  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  impression  has  been  perceived. 
We  can,  however,  so  arrange  the  condi- 
tions of  experiment  that  the  observer 
must  know  what  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  or 
felt,  before  he  makes  the  movement.  He 
can,  for  example,  be  shown  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  colors,  and  not  knowing  beforehand 
which  to  expect,  be  required  to  lift  his 
fin^r  only  when  red  is  presented.  By 
making  certain  analyses  and  subtracting 
the  time  of  the  simple  reaction  from  the 
time  in  the  more  complex  case,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  time  it  takes  Xo perceive^  that  is, 
the  time  passing  from  the  moment  at 
which  an  impression  has  reached  con- 
sciousness until  the  moment  at  which  we 
know  what  it  is.  In  my  own  case  about 
^  sec  is  needed  to  see  a  white  light,  ^ 
sec  to  see  a  color  or  picture,  \  sec  to  see 
a  letter,  and  \  sec.  to  see  a  word.  It  takes 
longer  to  see  a  rare  word  than  to  see  a 
common  one,  or  a  word  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage than  one  in  our  native  tongue.  It 
even  takes  longer  to  see  some  letters  than 
others. 

The  time  taken-'np  in  choosing  a  mo- 
tion, the  **  will-time,"  can  be  measured  as 
well  as  the  time  taken  up  in  perceiving. 
If  I  do  not  know  which  of  two  colored 
lights  is  to  be  presented,  and  must  lift  my 
right  hand  if  it  be  red  and  my  left  hand  if 
it  be  blue,  I  need  about  ^  sec.  to  initiate 
the  correct  motion.  I  have  also  been  able 
to  register  the  sound  waves  made  in  the 
air  by  speaking,  and  thus  have  determined 
that  in  order  to  call  up  the  name  belong- 
ing to  a  printed  word  I  need  about  \  sec, 
to  a  letter  \  sec,  to  a  picture  \  sec,  and 
to  a  color  \  sec.  A  letter  can  be  seen 
more  quickly  than  a  word,  but  we  are  so 
used  to  reading  aloud  that  the  process 
has  become  quite  automatic,  and  a  word 
can  be  read  with  greater  ease  and  in  less 
time  than  a  letter  can  be  named.  The 
same  experiments  made  on  other  i>ersons 
give  times  differing  but  little  from  my  own. 
Mental  processes,  however,  take  place 
more  slowly  in  children,  in  the  aged,  and 
in  the  uneducated. 

It  is  possible,  further,  to  measure  the 
time  taken  up  in  remembering,  in  forming 
a  judgment,  and  in  the  association  of  ideas. 
Though  familiar  with  German,  I  need  on 


the  average  \  sec  longer  to  nami  an  ob- 
ject in  that  language  that  in  Eng  ish.  I 
need  about  \  sec*  to  translate  a  word 
from  German  into  English,  and  ^  sec. 
longer  to  translate  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. This  shows  that  foreign  languages 
take  up  much  time  even  after  they  have 
been  learned,  and  may  lead  us  once  more 
to  weigh  the  gain  and  loss  of  a  polyglot 
mental  life.  It  takes  about  \  sec  to  call 
to  mind  the  country  in  which  a  well-known 
town  is  situated,  or  the  language  in  which 
a  familiar  author  wrote.  We  can  think  of 
the  name  of  next  month  in  half  the  time 
we  need  to  think  of  the  name  of  last 
month.  It  takes  on  the  average  \  sec  to 
add  numbers  consisting  of  one  digit,  and 
\  sec  to  multiply  them.  Such  experi- 
ments give  us  considerable  insight  into  the 
mind.  Tho.se  used  to  reckoning  can  add 
two  to  three  in  less  time  than  others; 
those  familiar  with  literature  can  remem- 
ber more  quickly  than  others  that  Shake- 
speare wrote  "  Hamlet."  In  the  cases 
which  we  have  just  been  considering  a 
question  was  asked  admitting  of  but  one 
answer,  the  mental  process  being  simply 
an  act  of  memory.  It  is  also  possible  to 
ask  a  question  that  allows  of  several  an- 
swers, and  in  this  case  a  little  more  time 
is  needed;  it  takes  longer  to  mention  a 
month  when  a  season  has  been  given  than 
to  say  to  what  month  a  season  belongs. 
The  mind  can  also  be  given  still  further 
liberty ;  for  example,  a  quality  of  substan- 
tive, of  a  subject  or  object  for  a  verb,  can 
be  required.  It  takes  about  ^  sec.  longer 
to  find  a  subject  than  to  fincl  an  object ; 
in  our  ordinary  thinking  and  talking  we 
go  on  from  the  verb  to  the  object  If  a 
particular  example  of  a  class  of  objects 
has  to  be  found,  as  "  Thames "  when 
**  river  "is  given,  on  the  average  a  little 
more  than  \  sec  is  needed.  In  this  case 
one  nearly  always  mentions  an  object  im- 
mediately at  hand,  or  one  identified  with 
one*s  early  home ;  this  shows  that  tbe 
mind  is  apt  to  recur  either  to  very  re- 
cent or  to  early  associations.  Again*  I 
need  one  second  to  find  a  rhyme,  \  sec 
longer  to  find  an  alliteration.  The  time 
taken  up  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  or 
judgment  proved  to  be  shorter  than  I  had 
expected  :  I  need  only  about  \  sec.  to  esti- 
mate the  length  of  a'line,  or  to  say  which 
of  two  eminent  men  I  think  is  the  greater. 
Our  thoughts  do  not  come  and  go  at 
random,  but  one  idea  suggests  another, 
according  to  laws  which  are  probably  no 

•  In  a'l  cases  the  time  of  »j«odatioti  only  U  pren, 
tbe  time  needed  to  cec  tbe  ooe  word  and  name  the  other 
baring  beea  Mibtracted. 
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less  fixed  than  the  laws  prevailing  in  the 
physical  world.  Conditions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  our  ordinary  thinking 
are  obtained,  if  on  seeing  or  hearing  a 
word  we  say  what  it  suggests  to  us.  We 
can  note  the  nature  of  the  association  and 
measure  the  time  it  takes  up,  and  thus  get 
results  more  definite  and  of  greater  scien- 
tific value  than  would  be  possible  through 
mere  introspection  or  observation.  By 
making  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
data  for  laws  of  association  can  be  col- 
lected. Thus  if  a  thousand  persons  say 
what  idea  is  suggested  to  them  by  the 
word  "  art,"  the  results  may  be  so  classi- 
fied that  both  the  nature  of  the  association 
and  the  time  it  occupies  throw  much  light 
on  the  way  people  usually  think.  Such 
experiments  are  useful  in  studying  the 
development  of  the  child's  mind ;  they 
help  us  to  understand  the  differences  in 
thought  brought  about  by  various  meth- 
ods of  education  and  moaes  of  life,  and 
in  many  ways  they  put  the  facts  of  mind 
into  the  great  order  which  is  the  world. 

J,  McK.  Cattell. 
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**  COURT  ROYAL,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER   LVn. 
THE  FOUNDATION. 

Richard  Cable  scarcely  slept  all  night. 
He  thought  of  many  things.  He  thought 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  overheard  at 
Pentargon.  He  saw  in  the  darkness  the 
arms  of  his  child  round  the  neck,  inter- 
laced with  the  hair,  of  Josephine,  her  head 
tied  up  in  his  bjue,  white-spotted  kerchief, 
lying  on  her  shoulder,  looking  up  into  the 
pale  face  of  her  nurse,  with  a  soul  of  love 
and  forgiveness  streaming  out  of  those 
blue  eyes.  But  he  thought  of  something 
beside  —  of  the  plan  he  had  made  for 
Mary ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  would  be  well  content  with  the  arrange- 
ment. One  circumstance  had,  however, 
occurred  to  make  his  way  easier.  When 
a  young  man  has  been  refused,  his  self- 
love  receives  a  wound  more  severe  than 
his  heart,  and  he  is  then  impelled  to  do 
some  act  which  will  retrieve  his  lost  self- 
respect.  A  man  who  has  been  refused, 
or  Jilted,  is  ready  to  propose  to  the  next 
girl  he  sees ;  and  no  sooner  was  Walter 
Penrose  aware   that   his  suit  for   Mary 


Cable  was  unacceptable,  than  he  offered 
himself  to  Sarah  Jones.  He  did  not  care 
particularlv  for  Sarah ;  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  have  it  thought  in  the  place  that 
he  was  a  rejected  lover;  and  he  did  not 
choose  that  the  Cables  should  consider 
him  as  inconsolable.  As  this  engagement 
was  hurried,  the  wedding  was  also  hur- 
ried; Sarah  Jones  had  no  desire  to  let 
Walter  slip  through  her  fingers  by  delay, 
and  Walter  wished  to  have  his  fate  settled 
irrevocably  as  speedily  as  possible,  out  of 
defiance  to  the  Cables,  who  had  slighted 
his  pretensions. 

After  breakfast  one  rooming,  Richard 
Cable  said  to  Mary,  "Child,  when  you 
have  cleared  away,  come  to  me  into  the 
summer-house ;  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you  of  some  importance." 

"  Father,  I  hear  the  bishop  arrives  to* 
morrow." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to 
you  about  the  bishop." 

"  And  the  confirmation  is  on  Friday." 

**  Yes ;  I  suppose  so ;  but  that  is  not  the 
matter." 

He  saw  her  and  Martha  exchange  looks. 
Martha  put  up  her  lip  and  looked  sulkv. 
Martha  had  inherited  her  father's  stuD- 
bornness.  She  and  Mary  clung  to  each 
other,  as  the  twins  who  intervened  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  were  fast  friends  and 
inseparable.  Martha  looked  up  to  Mary 
with  passionate  love,  regarded  her  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  girl  in  the 
world ;  fought  her  battles,  resented  every 
slight  shown  her,  or  supposed  slight,  as 
she  would  bridle  with  pride  and  pleasure 
at  every  acknowledgment  of  her  sister's 
excellence. 

Cable  went  to  his  summer-house  and 
smoked  a  pipe.  Before  he  had  finished 
it,  he  heard  a  timid  foot  on  the  gravel, 
and  in  another  moment  Mary  stood  in  the 
open  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Cable.  "  What  is  the 
matter?  Upset  because  you  have  broken 
a  plate  ?  Bah  !  Fourpence  will  set  that 
to  rights.  Come  inside,  Mary  dear;  I 
must  have  a  serious  word  with  you." 

She  entered,  trembling,  and  with  chang- 
ing color,  changing  as  fast  as  the  flushes 
in  the  evening  clouds.  Tears  sparkled  on 
her  eyelashes,  as  raindrops  on  tern-leaves 
in  the  hedges  at  morn. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  child?  Why  are 
you  frightened?  Your  father  will  never 
do  anything  to  displease  you.  You  can 
rely  on  that.  His  whole  care  is  for  your 
happiness,  and  it  is  for  your  happiness 
that  he  is  now  arranging." 

She  raised  her  blue  eyes;  they  were 
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swimming  with  tears,  so  full  of  tears  that 
he  could  not  read  through  the  watery  veil 
what  they  said.  He  could  not  say  for  a 
moment  any  more.  His  pipe  did  not  draw 
as  it  should;  he  unscrewed  it  and  blew 
through  the  nozzle.  His  blood  throbbed 
in  his  temples.  He  was  vexed  with  his 
mother  because  she  had  refused  to  speak 
to  Mary  about  his  purpose,  and  relieve 
him  of  the  irksome  obligation.  "Mary," 
he  said,  after  a  lon^  pause,  during  which 
she  stood  before  him  with  folded  hands 
and  lowered  eyes  —  "  Mary,  I  suppose  you 
have  formed  a  rough  guess  what  my  busi- 
ness is  with  you  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer  with  her  lips. 
Had  he  looked  up,  he  might  have  read  the 
reply  in  the  pain-twitching  lips  of  his  child 
and  in  her  shifting  color. 

**  Can  you  give  a  guess  at  what  I  have 
to  say  ?  '^ 

Then  she  held  up  her  head,  looked  full 
through  her  tears  in  her  father^s  face,  and 
answered :  "  Yes,  dear  father,  I  know  —  I 
can  guess  what  you  want  to  —  to  say. 
But — O  father!  father  dearest  —  spare 
me  this  time  —  do  not  say  it." 

"  Spare  you  this  time  ?  "  echoed  Cable. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words? 
When  have  I  not  been  considerate  and 
kind  to  you  —  to  you  above  the  rest  ?  " 

No  answer. 

He  waited ;  but  as  he  received  no  reply, 
without  looking  in  her  face,  he  began 
again  :  "  Mary. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  let  me "    But 

her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  put  her 
hands  over  her  eyes. 

**  You  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  you, 
my  child,"  he  said.  •*  You  are  indeed  still 
very  young,  scarcely  eighteen,  and  yet 
But  never  mind ;  your  mother  was  mar- 
ried early.  If  I  have  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  I  acted  rightly  on  a  former 
occasion,  my  doubts  have  vanished  to- 
day. That  young  fellow,  who  once  took  a 
fancy  to  you,  is  now  —    Hark ! " 

At  that  moment  the  bells  of  the  parish 
church  began  a  glad  peal.  The  wedding 
service  was  over  that  united  Walter  Pen- 
rose with  Sarah  Jones,  and  the  ringers 
were  sending  the  welcome  from  the  church 
tower. 

Then  Mary  raised  her  hands,  clasped 
them  over  her  head,  uttering  a  piercing 
cry,  and  sank  at  her  father's  feet:  "Fa- 
ther !  O  my  father !  you  have  killed  me !  " 

Cable  caught  her,  and  tried  to  raise  her ; 
but  she  twisted  herself  from  his  hands, 
and  on  her  knees  staggered  round  the 
summer-house,  clasping  her  ears,  to  shut 
out  the  reverberation  of  the  wedding  bells. 


Cable  went  after  her ;  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  held  her;  but  she  slipped 
down  on  the  floor  again  and  lay  her  length 
on  it,  beating  the  noor  with  her  head,  as 
one  mad,  and  then  scrambling  up  on  her 
knees  and  throwing  herself  in  a  heap  in 
the  corner.  "  O  father !  my  father ! "  she 
cried,  "  this  is  your  doing !  Walter  does 
not  love  any  one  but  me  ;  and  I  —  I  love, 
and  can  love  none  other.  I  shall  never, 
never  marry  now!  You  have  made  me 
miserable  —  you  have  broken  my  heart." 

Richard  Cable  was  as  a  man  turned  to 
stone.  He  could  not  speak  ;  he  tried,  but 
his  voice  failed.  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  and  a  deep  groan  escaped  his  breast. 
All  at  once  he  stood  up;  he  could  not 
breathe  in  the  summer-house.  He  was 
stunned  by  the  reverberation  of  those  St. 
Kerian  bells,  beating  in  upon  his  brain, 
from  all  the  eight  sides  of  his  wooden 
house.  He  left  Mary  kneeling  on  the 
ground ;  he  rushed  forth.  He  opened  his 
gate  and  hobbled  down  the  road.  He 
could  not  bear  to  face  his  children.  He 
did  not  feel  the  ground  under  his  feet ;  he 
was  like  a  dreamer,  falling,  falling,  touch- 
ing nothing.  The  birds  sang  in  the 
bushes,  the  holly  leaves  reflected  the  sun 
from  their  shining  leaves  on  the  hedge. 
Everything  swam  about  him.  He  could 
not  run  because  of  his  thigh,  and  he  had 
not  his  stick,  so  he  went  painfully,  lurch- 
ing like  a  drunken  man.  He  had  pierced 
his  best-loved  daughter's  heart;  he  had 
robbed  her  of  her  happiness,  alienated  her 
from  hira  forever  —  he  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  his  first-born. 

Whither  was  he  going?  He  did  not 
know  himself.  He  wanted  to  be  away 
from  Red  Windows,  somewhere  out  of  the 
sound  of  Mary's  sobs,  away  from  the  re- 
proachful eyes  of  her  sisters  ;  somewhere 
where  he  might  be  alone  in  his  miserv. 
There  was  one  spot  to  which  instinctively 
he  gravitated  —  the  old  cob  cottage.  He 
did  not  consider  that  it  had  been  given 
up  to  Josephine,  or  if  he  thought  of  that, 
he  remembered  she  was  away,  and  that, 
though  she  dwelt  in  it,  it  was  now  vacant. 
He  did  not  rest  till  he  reached  it.  The 
key  was  kept  in  the  same  secret  place,  the 
hole  in  the  thatch,  and  when  he  put  his 
hand  there,  he  found  the  key.  He  opened 
the  door  and  went  in.  He  did  not  look 
about  hira ;  he  saw  the  old  armchair  in  the 
old  place,  and  the  table  and  the  seven 
stools.  The  hearth  was  cold;  the  room 
was  still,  only  a  few  flies  humming  in  it. 
There  were  a  few  trifles  that  belonged  to 
Josephine  on  the  chimney-shelf  and  on  the 
table ;  and  to  a  crook  in  the  ceiling  hung 
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a  bunch  of  pink  everlastings,  head  down- 
ward. He  threw  himself  into  the  old 
chair  and  folded  his  arms  on  his  knees, 
and  laid  his  head  on  his  arms  and  wept. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  did  not  know ; 
thoughts  hot  as  molten  metal  flowed  white 
and  glaring  through  his  brain.  Had  he 
been  happy  in  Red  Windows?  Was  he 
not  more  miserable  in  his  wealth  than  he 
had  been  in  his  poverty?  What  had  his 
money  done  for  him  but  steal  his  chil- 
dren's hearts  from  him,  and  seal  up  his 
perception  of  what  was  for  their  welfare  ? 
There,  round  the  table,  were  the  stools 
of  his  children,  on  which  they  had  sat 
as  little  things  and  eaten  their  frugal 
meals.  How  much  better  they  had  tasted 
seasoned  with  love,  than  the  richer  re- 
pasts at  Red  Windows  strewn  with  ver- 
juice. 

Those  bells !  Those  wedding  bells 
were  still  ringing.  Oh,  what  a  happy  day 
for  him,  had  they  rung  for  Mary's  wed- 
ding! How  content  he  might  have  been 
with  her  down  in  St.  Kcrian,  near  the 
smithy !  Then  every  day  he  would  have 
strolled  into  the  village  to  see  her  and  talk 
with  the  smith,  his  son-in-law.  Now  that 
was  over.  Mary's  heart  was  broken.  The 
bright  future  of  the  dearest  being  he  loved 
had  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  his  hand. 
Could  she  ever  forgive  him  —  him  who 
had  spoiled  her  entire  future,  blighted  her 
whole  life  ?  How  could  he  live  in  the 
same  house  with  her  whose  happiness  he 
had  wrecked  ? 

Then  he  remembered  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  cliff  behind  the  Magpie  — 
he  saw  again  the  little  head  bound  up  in 
his  blue  kerchief,  resting  on  Josephine*s 
shoulder,  looking  up  into  her  face,  and 
saying :  "  I  am  ^ad  it  was  you,  and  I  love 
you  a  thousand  times  better ! " 

Oh  wondrous  beauty  of  forgiveness! 
St.  Luke's  summer  in  the  moral  world, 
when  a  soft  glory  illumines  the  fading 
leaves  and  drooping  vegetation,  and  makes 
the  touch  of  decay  and  death  seem  the 
touch  of  perfect  loveliness. 

What  was  the  worm  at  the  root  of  all 
Cable's  happiness,  that  which  had  robbed 
all  his  successes  of  satisfaction?  Was  it 
not  the  bitterness  with  which  he  had 
thought  of  Josephine,  the  savage  determi- 
nation with  which  he  had  stamped  out 
every  spark  of  relenting  love  that  had  for 
a  moment  twinkled  in  his  gloomy  heart  ? 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  groaned.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  was  roused  and  touched  by  a 
hand.  He  looked  up,  bewildered.  Jacob 
Corye  the  innkeeper  stood  before  him 
Willi  agitated,  mottled  face. 
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"  YouVe  heard  it  ?  It  is  true  !  Wc  are 
all  done  for." 

Cable  could  not  collect  his  senses  at 
first. 

"  I  came  over  at  once,  the  moment  the 
news  reached  me.  I  went  up  to  Red  Win- 
dows. Then  I  heard  you  had  gone  down 
lane.  Some  one  saw  you  come  on  here. 
I  followed.  Is  it  true?  Tell  me  what 
you  have  heard.  My  God !  this  is  fright* 
ful." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  The  Duchy  Bank  has  failed  —  stopped 
payment.  I  had  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  it.    And  you  " 

"  Everything,"  answered  Cable. 

"Just  heard  it.  Could  hardly  believe 
it.  1  came  over  here.  It  is  a  frightful 
loss  to  me.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds !  Why,  1  can  never  start  the 
Champagne  Air  Hotel.'* 

"  It  is  my  ruin,"  said  Cable.  •*  I  owe 
money  for  Red  Windows,  and  I  have  put 
my  savings  into  shares  in  the  bank  as  por- 
tions for  my  girls."  He  put  his  hands  over 
his  brow  and  laughed  fiercely.  **  Naked 
came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  I  shall 
o  out.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
ath  taken  away;  but  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  say,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

"  Three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds !" 
groaned  Corye.  "  That  takes  pints  of 
blood  out  of  one's  veins." 

**  I  am  bled  to  death,"  said  Cable. 

**  Look  here  1  What  will  become  of  Red 
Windows  ?  " 

"It  will  be  sold  over  my  head.  I  have 
not  paid  off ;  and  I  am  a  shareholder." 

"  You  have  everything  in  the  bank?  ** 

**  Every  penny." 

"  Look  here.  Uncle  Dick,"  said  Corye* 
"  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
give  up  the  Champagne  Air  HoteL" 

•*  Yes." 

"  And  we  must  think  no  more  of  mating 
my  Joshua  and  your  Mary." 

**  That  is  past,"  said  Cable. 

"  Three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  I** 
groaned  Jacob.  "  Well,  1  pity  you.  I  can 
feel.  I  am  cruel  badly  bitten."  Then  he 
went  away. 

Richard  Cable  remained  in  the  same 
position  and  in  the  same  place.  He  did 
not  return  to  Red  Windows  for  his  dinner. 
He  sat,  stunned  with  despair,  rocking 
himself  in  his  armchair,  looking  upon  the 
white  ashes  of  his  first  life,  ana  the  ashes 
of  his  second  life.  His  first  ambition  had 
been  realized,  and  had  turned  to  dust  when 
he  grasped  it.  The  second  had  been  real* 
ized,  and  had  failed  him  also.    What 
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done  could  not  be  undone.  He  must  re* 
turn  with  his  daughters  to  the  poor  cob 
cottage.  The  weauth  was  goue  as  a  dream 
—  not  a  happy  dream  —  a  dream  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  of  pride  unsatisfied.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him  and  his 
children  if  he  had  never  left  his  stone- 
breaking,  never  separated  himself  from 
them.  That  episode  of  prosperity,  like  the 
episode  of  marriage  with  Josephine,  had 
done  nothing  for  him  except  unfit  him  for 
the  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead. 
He  felt  inclined  in  his  misery  to  take  his 
8tone-breaker*s  hammer  and  break  his 
daughters*  hearts  with  it,  one  after  an- 
other, and  then  die  himself.  Red  Win- 
dows must  be  abandoned,  and  they  must 
an  accommodate  themselves  as  best  they 
could  to  the  cottage,  and  cultivate  again 
the  three-cornered  garden;  and  he  must 
go  along  his  rounds  with  the  van  of  calves 
and  droves  of  young  stock,  rebuilding 
slowly  his  broken-down  fortune. 

•*  Cursed  be  the  day,"  muttered  Cable, 
•*  that  ever  I  dreamed  tnat  daring  dream  I  " 

His  head  was  burning.  He  could  not 
weep  now ;  his  eyes  were  fireballs.  The 
fountain  of  tears  in  his  heart  was  dry  as 
an  old  cistern,  and  nothing  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom but  grit  and  canker.  One  thing  that 
embittered  his  misfortune  most  of  all  to 
him  was  the  thought  of  how  the  St.  Kerian 
folk,  whom  he  had  held  aloof  from,  would 
rejoice  over  his  misfortune.  Those  who 
haid  most  fawned  on  him  in  his  prosperity 
would  now^turn  their  heel  upon  him.  How 
Penrose  the  blacksmith  that  day  would 
laugh  over  his  ill-luck,  and  bless  nis  stars 
that  his  Walter  had  escaped  union  with 
one  whom  misfortune  followed !  How 
Tregurtha,  from  whom  he  had  purchased 
Summerleaze,  would  rub  his  hands,  and 
vow  that  the  day  had  now  come  which  he 
had  long  foretold,  when  Uncle  Dick's 
pride  would  be  brought  low ! 

Then  the  strength  of  Richard  Cable's 
character  began  to  manifest  itself  again, 
as  these  galling  visions  presented  them- 
selves bemre  him.  It  was  true  that  he 
was  a  ruined  man;  but  he  had  still  the 
brains  and  the  skill  to  make  a  new  fortune 
by  following  the  same  course  he  had  al- 
ready pursued.  As  he  began  to  think  of 
the  future,  the  present  lost  its  intensity  of 
bitterness.  He  felt  that  he  still  haa  in 
him  suflScient  energy  to  begin  life  for  the 
third  time;  but  he  was  shaken,  and  he 
could  never  hope  to  recover  all  that  was 
now  taken  from  him.  There  were  other 
competitors  stepping  in  where  he  had 
shown  the  way. 

Whilst  thus  thinking,  he  heard  the  door 


open,  and  the  blacksmith,  Penrose,  came 
in.  **  Well,  Uncle  Dicky,"  said  the  smith, 
"  what  be  this  bad  news  I've  heard  ?  The 
Duchy  Bank  gone  scatt  [broken]  and  all 
your  savings  lost  ?  " 

Cable  nodded  and  sighed. 

**  Bless  me,"  said  Penrose,  "  that's  a  bad 
lookout  for  you.  Have  you  nothing  laid 
by  elsewhere  ?  " 

Cable  shook  his  head. 

**  By  the  powers  1 "  said  the  blacksmith, 
**  I'm  mighty  sorry  for  you.  I've  been  at 
the  wedding  of  my  boy,  and  I'm  only 
sorry  he  weren't  spliced  to  the  other  one. 
Your  Mary  would  have  suited  me  better 
than  Sarah  Jones.  But  it  was  not  to  be; 
so  let  the  past  lie  covered  with  leaves. 
Sarah  Jones  brings  some  money  with  her ; 
but  she  has  a  shrewish  temper,  if  what 
folks  say  be  true.  I'd  rather  have  had 
your  Mary  without  a  penny  than  Sarah 
with  all  her  brass.  But  there !  what  is 
done  is  done,  and  to-day  the  parson  has 
hammered  them  together  on  the  anvil,  and 
there'll  be  no  parting  after  that,  whether 
they  agree  or  not.  As  for  her  sharp 
tongue,  he  must  learn  to  put  up  with  it 
and  turn  its  point  with  gentleness." 

Cable  sighed,  and  thought  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Josephine. 

"Well,  Uncle  Dick,"  continued  Pen- 
rose, "I've  just  seen  Jacob  Corye,  who  is 
badly  hit.  But  he  says  you  are  worse 
bitten  than  he,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  you  and  your  maidens  but  the 
workhouse." 

Cable  looked  up  ironically,  and  said: 
"  No,  not  that." 

"  No,"  pursued  the  blacksmith  ;  "  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  so  bad  as  that.  Still, 
I  thought  I'd  come  on  and  see.  Corye 
said  you  were  here  taking  on  dreadfully 
about  your  loss,  and  like  to  do  yourself  an 
injury.  Then  an  idea  came  into  my  head ; 
it  flashed  up  like  a  spark  on  red-hot  iron. 
I  came  on,  and  here  I  find  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cable,  "  here  you  find  me." 
He  was  not  angry  with  Penrose  for  his 
intrusion.  He  felt  that  it  was  kindly 
meant,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  black- 
smith touched  him. 

"  Now,  harky'  to  me,"  said  the  black- 
smith, lowering  his  voice.  **  I  know  you 
well  enough  —  a  straight  man  as  ever  was. 
I  reckon  I'm  a  straight  man  too;  and 
where  I'm  crooked,  may  God  Almighty 
hammer  me  out  of  my  crookedness  with 
the  hammer  of  adversity,  straight  again! 
But  there !  I've  come  to  say  that  I've  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
lying  idle  —  thank  Heaven,  not  in  a  bank, 
but   in   my  old  woman's   nightcap,  and 
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stuffed  up  the  chimney  in  our  bedroom  — 
all  in  gold,  and  youVe  heartily  welcome  to 
the  loan  of  it  as  long  as  you  like.  You 
leave  this  door  unlocked  to-night,  and  V\\ 
come  along  as  if  I  were  out  to  smoke,  and 
blow  off  the  drink  Tve  had  to  take  be- 
cause of  all  the  toasts  and  well-wish ing^s, 
being  my  son's  wedding-day;  and  rll 
come  in  here,  nobody  seemg,  and  Til  put 
the  old  woman's  nightcap  and  its  contents 
into  thicky  [yonder]  oven,  where  you'll 
find  it  to-morrow  morning*  and  nobody  the 
wiser.  No  words,"  said  Penrose,  starting 
up.  "I  reckon  I  hear  steps  coming.  I'm 
wanted  because  the  young  people  are  off  " 
Before  Cable  could  recover  his  speech, 
for  moved  to  the  loss  of  words  he  was, 
Penrose  was  gone.  At  the  same  moment 
in  came  three  other  men,  Tregurtha  the 
farmer,  Bonithon  the  saddler,  and  Hoskins 
the  miller.  Each  looked  at  his  fellow  to 
speak.  Tregurtha,  nudged  by  the  saddler 
and  the  miller,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
whispered  remonstrances,  came  sheep- 
ishly forward.  "You're  in  the  old  nest 
agam,  Uncle  Dicky,"  he  began,  then 
coughed.  "  Us  three  chaps  were  in  the 
Silver  Bowl  just  now,  when  Jacob  Corye 
came,  mighty  took-on  about  the  loss  of 
his  money  through  the  break  of  the  Duchy 
Bank.  He  told  us  as  how  you  had  lost 
everything  —  as  you'd  put  all  the  fortune 
you  nad  into  the  Duchy,  and  took  it  out 
of  calves  and  bullocks.  I  reckon  it  were 
a  mistake.  Keep  your  money  in  flesh, 
say  I.  I  once  lost  a  power  ot  money  in 
law.  I  never  went  to  law  again  after  that. 
It  taught  me  a  lesson, and  I've  profited  by 
it.  That  is  why  I've  money  now.  You 
may  lose  a  calf  here  or  a  cow  there  of 
milk-fever,  or  a  horse  with  the  glanders, 
or  a  pig  with  the  measles  —  and  talking 
of  that,  my  wife's  cruel  bad  wi*  erysipelas 
—  but  you've  other  things  to  fall  back  on. 
It  is  not  so  with  a  bank ;  that's  like  the 
bridge  in  the  nursery  story,  which,  when 
it  bended,  there  the  story  ended.  Well, 
old  friend,  we  —  that  is,  Ephraim  Boni- 
thon, and  Tony  Hoskins,  and  I,  was  very 
troubled  when  we  heard  you  had  got  pixy- 
led  in  Queer  Lane;  so,  when  Corye  was 
gone,  we  put  our  heads  together.  Now. 
us  three  —  that's  Tony  Hoskins,  and 
Ephraim  Bonithon,  and  I  —  have  all  of  us 
got  money  laid  by,  are  warmish  men  in 
our  way  —  the  thermometer  in  us  don't  go 
down  to  zero.  So  we've  come  to  say,  if 
you  want  to  get  on  in  the  cattle  business 
and  are  pinched  to  start  with  again,  we 
three  —  that  is  to  say,  me,  and  Ephraim 


Bonithon,  and  Tony  HOskins  —  be  ready 
to  stand  security  for  you  to  any  sum  ia 
reason  that  you  like  to  name.  And,"  con- 
tinued Tregurtha,  "don't  you  never  go  for 
to  think  and  suppose  of  selling  Red  Win- 
dows. Us  of  St.  Kerian  be  proud  of  that 
house  standing  up  above  the  town,  and  us 
shows  it  to  the  little  uns  as  a  visible  let- 
son  to  'em  of  what  uprightness  and  energy 
and  perseverance  may  perform.  More- 
over—  and  besides"  —  he  took  breath 
after  this  word  —  "us  three  men,  the 
afore-in-mentioned  Tony  Hoskins,  and  me, 
and  Ephraim  Bonithon,  can't  abear  to 
think  of  them  seven  shining  and  adorning 
'oeauties,  your  sweet  maidens,  God  bless 
'em!  should  not  be  housed  in  a  nest 
worthy  of  such  treasures.  Then  therefore 
and  because  "  —  another  long  breath  — 
"if  the  creditors  dare  to  sell  that  there 
house  over  your  head,  then  we  three  — 
that  is,  Ephraim  Bonithon,  Tony  Hoskins, 
and  I,  say  —  confound  their  eyesl  And 
we'll  buy  the  house  and  make  it  over  to 
you,  to  repay  us  as  you  earn  the  money." 
Then  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  said 
"  There ! "  and  the  oUier  two  drew  the 
backs  of  their  hands  across  their  noses 
and  grunted  "  There  I " 

Then  suddenly,  panting,  in  the  doorway 
stood  little  Lettice,  who  cried :  "  O  father  I 
come,  come  quick !  Who  do  you  think 
is  come  to  Red  Windows?  The  bishop 
and  Mrs.  Sell  wood ;  and  they  say  they  are 
old  friends  of  yours ;  and  want  to  see  you 
and  us  all  —  and  are  asking  after  little 
Bessie.  And,"  after  panting  awhile,  "the 
bishop  has  brought  a  to-day's  paper  from 
Launceston,  and  he  says  it's  all  a  parcel 
of  lies  about  the  Duchy  Bank ;  it  s  the 
other  bank,  the  name  I  don't  call  to  mind^ 
is  broken,  and  not  the  Duchy." 

Then  Richard  Cable  held  out  his  hands 
and  clasped  and  shook  those  of  Ephraim 
Bonithon,  William  Tregurtha,  and  An- 
thony Hoskins,  shook  and  squeezed  them, 
but  said  nothing ;  yet,  as  he  hurried  away, 
his  body  shook,  and  his  breast  heav^ 
convulsively,  and  sounds  issued  from  his 
mouth,  that  made  Tregurtha  say :  **  By 
George,  he  is  pleased  —  how  he  is  laugh- 
ing!'^ 

But  Lettice,  looking  up  in  her  father's 
face  as  she  ran  at  his  side,  asked :  "  Papa^ 
wliy  are  you  crying?  " 

Then  he  said  in  a  choking  voice :  "  Run, 

Lettice  —  run  after  Mr.  Corye,  and   tell 

him  not  to  fail  to  send  little  Bessie  and  — 

/t^r  who  is  with  Bessie,  in  his  gig,  to  Red 

I  Windows  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  LVin, 
PIXY-LED. 
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Looky'  here,  Joshua,"  said  Mr.  Jacob 
Corve,  as  his  son  was  getting  the  trap 
reaay  on  Thursday,  in  which  to  take  Jose- 
phine and  Bessie  to  St.  Kerian.  *'  As  the 
Duchy  Bank  isn't  broke,  you  make  your- 
self uncommon  sweet  to  Mary  Cable,  and 
tell  the  father  that  Tm^me  to  go  on  with 
Champagne  Air  Hotel.  What  a  shock 
it  gave  me  when  I  heard  the  news  I  and 
however  it  got  about  is  a  wonder.  If 
folks  tell  news,  why  do  they  always  twist 
it  so  as  to  stick  in  your  ribs  ?  Tve  heard 
one  of  the  coastguard  tell,  who  was  in 
Burmah,  how  the  natives  there  run  amuck. 
They  get  a  sword  or  a  spike,  or  something 
onpleasant,  and  they  run  along  as  hard  as 
a  racer,  skewering  every  one  they  meet 
with  it.  It  be  just  the  same  in  England 
with  folks;  if  only  they  get  hold  of  a 
nasty,  sharp,  spiky  bit  of  news,  they  run 
amuck  with  that  out  of  pure  wickedness." 

"  Father,  the  sky  looks  ugly." 

"Yes;  I  reckon  we  shall  have  dirty 
weather;  northern  nannies,*  maybe,  drifts 
of  storm  and  hail ;  but  (hey Ml  pass.  What 
horse  are  you  putting  in? " 

"  Dancing  Jenny." 

"Why  Dancing"  Jenny?  She  cuts  ca- 
pers in  the  shafts. 

"  You  had  Derby  yesterday  to  ride  over 
to  St.  Kerian  on ;  and  Dancing  Jenny 
wants  a  run  to  take  the  tingle  out  of  her 
toes." 

"If  you  was  going  alone  ;  but  with  two 
fragile  bits  o*  womankind,  I  should  say 
put  in  Whiteface." 

"  Whiteface  has  no  life  in  him.  Leave 
roe  alone.  Do  you  think  I  canH  drive? 
Why,  you  might  set  me  to  manage  an 
Australian  buck-jumper,  and  I'd  do  it." 

His  father  slirugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  put  on  a  honey-face  yourself  to 
Mary  Cable,  mind  you,  now  that  the 
Duchy  Bank  is  not  broke.  Get  your 
mother  to  look  at  your  face  before  you 
start,  to  see  that  it  wears  a  proper  amiable 
smile." 

There  was  no  parish  or  other  road  to 
St  Kerian  from  Pentargon,  because  Pen- 
targon  was  a  bay,  and  not  a  village  ;  and 
the  road  along  the  cliffs  as  far  as  where 
the  artery  of  communication  between  St. 
Kerian  and  the  coast  entered  it,  nearly 
doubled  the  distance.  As  the  crow  flew, 
and  as  the  track  ran  for  foot-passengers 
and  horsemen,  the  distance  was  seven 
miles ;  but  this  lay  across  moor  and  be- 

*  A  *' northern  nanny*'  u  a  cold  storm  of  hail  and 
wind  from  the  north. 


tween  bogs,  and  only  those  who  knew  it 
could  venture  along  it.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  sparsely  populated,  and  the 
traffic  was  small,  except  along  the  main 
turnpike  roads.  Near  the  coast,  the  slate 
rocks  laden  with  carboniferous  particles 
that  give  them  a  black  color,  rise  abruptly, 
but  much  contorted,  from  the  sea;  thev 
fall  away  inland,  forming  dips,  in  whic^ 
are  swamps,  where  rise  numerous  afHuents 
of  the  Tamar;  and  beyond  this  boggy  dis- 
trict extend  granite  ridges  and  moors  in  a 
chain,  forming  the  spine  of  the  Cornish 
peninsula.  Such  population  as  exists 
clusters  in  the  valleys  and  by  the  sea ;  the 
moors  are  left  to  solitude  and  desolation. 
The  short  cut  to  St.  Kerian  lay  across  one 
of  the  sedgy,  marshy  basins  in  the  slate, 
and  then  over  a  spur  of  granite  moor,  be- 
neath which  nestled  St.  Kerian  in  verdure 
and  shelter  from  the  sea-gales. 

Mr.  Joshua  Corye  had  no  idea  of  going 
round  by  the  road ;  the  ugly  look  of  the 
sky  made  him  desirous  of  getting  the 
journey  over  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and 
Dancing  Jenny  would  be  less  likely  to  cut 
her  capers  among  ruts  and  swamps  than 
on  a  broad  macadamized  highway. 

When  the  gig  was  ready.  Dancing  Jenny 
began  to  paw  and  spring  and  show  the 
antics  that  gave  her  her  name ;  and  little 
Bessie  was  frightened,  and  shrank  to  the 
side  of  Josephine. 

"  Are  you  wise,  Joshua,"  said  his  father, 
"  putting  Jenny  in  that  cart  ?  The  shafts 
are  too  short  for  so  big  a  mare." 

"  She'll  do,"  answered  Joshua ;  "  there's 
no  great  weight  behind." 

**  IVe  put  in  a  keg  of  Magpie  ale,"  said 
the  landlord.  "  There's  a  confirmation  at 
St.  Kerian  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  the 
bishop  might  like  it.  He  was  very  partial 
to  it,  I  mind,  when  he  was  here  once 
before  —  that  is,  before  ever  he  was  a 
bishop." 

"  I  didn't  reckon  on  that  extra  weight," 
said  Joshua;  **  Til  tighten  the  breecning 
another  hole." 

*'  You  can't  do  it,"  answered  his  father  ; 
"  the  buckle  is  at  its  furthest." 

"  Then  take  out  the  keg  of  ale." 

"  It  would  nigh  kill  the  bishop  with  dis- 
appointment. I  know  for  sure  he's  got 
this  here  confirmation  at  St.  Kerian  just 
to  be  near  where  he  can  taste  Magpie  ale. 
Who  ever  heard  of  one  at  that  place  be- 
fore? I  knew  by  the  look  of  his  face, 
when  he  was  here,  that  he  never  enjoyed 
himself  so  heartily  as  tasting  Magpie  ale  ; 
and  when  he'd  done,  he  was  off  like  a  long 
dog  [greyhound]  home  to  his  missus, 
t'other  side  of  England,  to  tell  her  what 
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stuff  we  brewed  down  here.  And  now, 
blowed  if  he  ain't  brought  his  missus  to 
St.  Kerian!  What  for?  I  ask.  Does  a 
bishop  want  his  missus  to  help  him  to 
confirm  ?  I  know  better ;  he*s  brought 
her  into  the  neighborhood  to  taste  the 
Magpie  ale.  And,  by  George  !  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed." 

The  old  innkeeper  helped  Josephine 
into  the  cart  —  a  tax-cart,  that  was  con- 
vertible in  many  ways,  by  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats  — and  then  heaved 
up  Bessie  into  Josephine's  arms.  Bessie 
would  sit  between  the  driver  and  her 
nurse ;  or,  if  she  were  cramped  in  that 
way,  on  Josephine's  lap.  Bessie  was  un- 
easv  at  the  prancing  of  the  mare,  and 
looked  timidly  in  Josephine's  face  for 
reassurance.  The  latter  smiled  and  ap- 
peared to  be  without  alarm,  and  indeed 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  and 
drive  since  she  was  a  young  girl,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  a  skittish  horse. 

"  Now,  then,  you  kangaroo !  **  shouted 
Joshua,  standing  up,  leaning  forward,  and 
lashing  into  Jenny,  who  bounded  away  at 
the  touch  of  the  whip,  docile,  conscious, 
by  the  feel  of  the  reins,  that  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  understood  her  and 
would  put  up  with  no  nonsense. 

**  It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider," 
said  Joshua,  "that  there  are  men  who 
can't  see  the  points  in  a  horse.  You  show 
them  a  good  beast  and  a  bad  one,  and  they 
can't  choose  between  them.  It  is  like 
having  no  ear  for  music ;  and  not  knowing 
whether  a  chord  is  in  tune  or  not.  Now, 
then  !  Jenny  ;  none  of  your  tricks  !  —  Fa- 
ther is  rarely  taken  up  with  bullocks  and 
heifers ;  so  is  Cable ;  and  I  don't  deny 
there's  money  to  be  made  out  of  them  ; 
but  so  is  there  money  to  be  made  out  of 
horses.  Why  should  we  not  go  in  for 
horses  here  ?  To  me,  there's  something 
mean  in  always  growing  bullocks  and 
heifers,  there's  no  science,  no  art,  no  in- 
terest about  it.  But  a  horse  is  another 
thing  altogether.  You  can  throw  your 
soul  into  that.  Do  you  know  this  way  to 
St.  Kerian,  miss  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Josephine.  "  When  I 
came  to  the  Magpie,  I  came  along  the 
road." 

"  That's  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  or 
twelve  and  a  half  —  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
I  hope  you're  welf  provided  against  wet 
weather,  miss  ?  There's  a  storm  coming 
on.  and  we  shall  be  out  of  all  shelter  on 
the  moor." 

"We  have  wraps,"  answered  Josephine. 

The  wheels  of  the  trap  went  noiselessly 
over  turf,  and  occasionally  bounced  over  a 


I  tuft  of  gorse.  There  were  wheel-tracks 
here  and  there,  and  in  some  places  boggy 
holes  full  of  black  water.  The  tracks 
radiated  away  in  different  directions  — 
it  was  hard  to  say  in  which  they  most  pre- 
dominated and  indicated  the  existence  of 
a  way. 

"  C5ne  might  easily  be  pixy-led  on  the 
moors,"  said  Joshua,  "and  wander  for 
days  without  finding  a  house.  I've  been 
pixy-led  myself  round  a  field.  Father  bad 
in  a  fresh  brew  of  Magpie  ale,  and  I  drank 
a  good  deal  of  it,  and  then  went  off  to  look 
after  a  gray  I  had  at  grass.  The  evening 
was  dark;  and  after  I  had  got  into  the 
meadow,  I  wandered  round  and  about,  and 
about  and  round  for  an  hour,  and  could 
not  find  the  gate.  At  last,  when  I  was 
thoroughiv  stupid  and  mad  with  vexation, 
1  stripped  off  my  coat  and  turned  it  inside 
out,  put  it  on  again  —  and  there  was  the 
gate  before  me!  If  ever  you  get  pixy* 
led,  mind  and  turn  your  jacket.  Pve 
heard  it  spoken  of  by  the  old  people,  often, 
but  never  heeded  it  till  that  evening,  and 
then  I  proved  it.  Drat  it!  there  comes 
the  storm." 

"  A  roaring,  blinding  rush  of  icy  wind, 
laden  with  hail,  and  rain  as  cold  as  hail, 
came  past.  It  was  so  fierce,  so  loud,  so 
stinging,  that  Dancing  Jenny  was  fright- 
ened or  angry,  and  leaped  anci  backed  from 
it,  and  then  stood  stock  still. 

"Get  along,  you  crocodile!"  shouted 
Joshua,  lashing  at  the  mare. 

But  a  stubborn  fit  had  come  on  Jenny. 
They  were  on  an  exposed  moor,  without 
rock  or  tree  or  hedge  to  break  the  force 
of  the  gale.  The  hail  swept  by  them  in 
sheets  —  it  spun  along  the  ground ;  it  cut 
them  as  if  the  ice-particles  were  small- 
shot.  To  face  the  wind  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  shook  the  cart,  and  threat* 
ened  to  throw  it  over. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Joshua,  "after  all, 
father  was  right  to  ballast  us  with  the 
Magpie  ale.  There's  a  dip  yonder  in  the 
moor;  well  go  down  into  that,  and  g^ti 
under  the  lee  of  the  hill.  Go  on,  yoa 
blackguardess ! "  And  raising  his  whii^ 
over  his  head,  he  lashed  Jenny  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arm.  The  mare,  alarmed  at 
the  roar  and  force  of  the  storm,  stung  with 
the  hail  on  her  skin,  then  tender,  as  she 
had  been  clipped  and  singed  the  day  be- 
fore, reared  at  the  blow,  and  with  a  snort 
of  anger,  dashed  away  with  the  trap  down 
the  slope.  Joshua  put  the  whip  between 
his  teeth  and  held  the  reins  with  both 
hands;  the  decline  became  sharp,  the 
wheels  danced  over  the  tufts  of  gorse,  tore 
I  through  brakes  of  heather,  spiang  into 
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the  air  over  a  node  of  aaartz  rock.  **  Jast 
like  an  Australian  buck-jumper,*^  laughed 
Joshua  —  then  Jenny  was  floundering  in  a 
bog,  and  snap  —  something  must  have 
given  way.  What  then  ensued,  neither 
Josephine  nor  Joshua  nor  Bessie  remem- 
bered. They  had  a  recollection  of  a  ham- 
mering at  the  splashboard,  of  a  crash ;  and 
when  Josephine  collected  her  scattered 
senses,  she,  clinging  to  Bessie,  and  Bessie 
clinging  to  her,  lay  in  the  marsh,  and 
Joshua  some  wav  off,  motionless;  and 
Dancing  Jenny  had  kicked  the  gig  to 
pieces,  and  was  tearing  away  wim  the 
broken  shafts  dangling  at  her  sides.  But 
Josephine  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  her 
in  a  lull  of  the  storm,  and  then  down  the 
moor  gully  rushed  the  hail  and  rain  again, 
like  water  pouring  out  of  a  sluice  in  a 
canal  lock.  About  her  were  thousands  of 
white  cotton-^rass  heads  lying  prostrate 
before  the  wind,  shivering,  bobbing,  as 
though  the  whole  surface  were  covered 
with  froth  from  the  sea,  in  flakes,  or  clots 
of  snow.  The  cart  was  kicked  to  merest 
fragments  —  a  wheel  here,  another  with 
the  axle  there,  the  splashboard  torn  to 
shreds,  the  seat  flung  into  the  midst  of 
the  swamp,  back-rail  downwards,  and  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  cart  as  though 
hacked  to  pieces  with  an  axe  for  firewood. 
The  breeching  had  given  way,  and  the 
cart  had  touched  the  hocks  of  Jenny, 
driving  the  mare,  already  frightened,  into 
a  paroxysm  of  mad  terror. 

Joseph ine*s  first  thought  was  for  Bessie. 
The  child  was  unhurt,  though  shaken; 
and  when  Josephine  rose  to  her  feet,  she 
found  that  she  also  had  been  jarred  by  the 
fall,  though  no  bones  were  broken  or  cuts 
inflicted.  Her  limbs  trembled  as  with 
bitter  cold,  and  a  sickly  faintness  came 
over  her,  that  prevented  her  from  gather- 
ing together  her  wits  and  deciding  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  emergency.  The 
effort  to  stand  against  the  wind  and  hail 
was  more  than  she  could  make,  and  she 
sank  to  her  knees.  **  Lie  still,**  she  said 
to  Bessie,  and  drew  her  shawl  over  the 
child,  to  shelter  her  from  the  icy  blast  and 
needle-pricking  hail.  Even  kneeling,  with 
her  side  to  the  wind,  she  had  hard  ado  to 
keep  herself  from  being  blown  over,  and 
she  held  to  some  rushes  for  support  that 
were  tufted  with  a  coarse  flower.  The 
gale  spent  itself,  at  all  events  momentarily, 
and  the  driving  hail  seemed  to  be  lifted  as 
a  muslin  veil,  and  beneath  it  Josephine 
could  see  Joshua  lying  motionless,  as  she 
had  seen  him  in  the  first  moment  of  re- 
turning consciousness. 

'*  Will  you  remain  here,  Bessie,  whilst 


I  go  to  poor  Mr.  Joshua?  He  is  hurt 
badly.'*  The  child  gave  a  sign  of  con- 
sent; and  Josephine,  half  standing,  half 
kneeling,  staggered  along  to  the  prostrate 
man.  He  was  unconscious ;  he  had  fallen 
on  hard  ground,  not  in  the  marsh.  No 
blood  flowed ;  therefore  he  had  not  been 
cut ;  but  she  was  unable  to  guess  the  ex- 
tent of  his  injuries.  The  nail  was  over 
his  face,  thawing  with  the  rain  into  long 
trickles;  his  waistcoat,  arms,  and  legs 
were  capped  with  an  incrustation  of  ice. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  could  not 
leave  him.  She  could  not  leave  Bessie  to 
run  for  aid.  She  did  not  know  whence 
aid  was  obtainable.  The  utmost  she 
could  do  was  to  get  the  cushions  of  the 
gig  and  lay  one  under  his  head.  Then 
she  went  back  to  Bessie. 

**  My  darling,**  she  said,  "  can  you 
walk?^* 

"  Yes ;  but  not  far.** 

"  We  must  do  our  best.  The  worst  of 
the  hailstorm  is  over.  Come  with  me ; 
we  must  find  some  men  who  can  remove 
Mr.  Joshua.*' 

"  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  ** 

Josephine  considered  for  a  moment, 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  wind,  with 
her  hand  to  her  head.  She  could  not  go 
down  the  valley,  becouse  it  seemed  to  Be 
nothing  but  a  wide-spreading  swamp.  To 
return  over  the  way  she  had  come  would 
be  to  face  the  tearing  wind,  and  would  be 
ineffectual,  because  in  coming  so  far  they 
had  not  passed  a  house.  The  only  chance 
of  meeting  with  human  beings  was  in  go- 
ing forward.  Bessie  must  come  with  her. 
She  could  not  leave  the  child  to  shiver  in 
the  cold  beside  the  prostrate  man,  who 
might,  for  all  she  knew,  be  a  corpse.  So 
she  took  Bessie*s  hand,  and  encouraged 
her  to  step  out  bravely.  The  child  was 
frightened,  cold,  shaken  by  the  fall ;  but 
she  had  a  stout  heart,  and  promised  to 
walk  and  keep  up  as  much  as  she  was 
able. 

She  returned  up  the  slope,  following 
the  wheel-tracks  the  trap  had  made  in  the 
spongy  soil  to  where  it  had  diverged  from 
a  direct  course.  Then  she  followed  what 
she  believed  to  be  the  traces  of  former 
traffic,  in  the  presumed  direction  of  St. 
Kerian.  She  looked  about  her.  On  all 
sides  where  she  could  see,  where  the  pas- 
sage of  the  storm  had  not  made  a  mot 
over  sky  and  horizon,  was  undulating 
moor,  with  here  and  there  a  hump  of 
granite  standing  up  through  the  moss  and 
turf.  Not  a  sign  of  the  horse ;  not  a  trace 
of  human  industry.  The  curlews  were 
screaming,  and  a  flight  of  gulls  overhead 
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winged  their  way  inland.  Here  and  there 
some  sheep  stood,  clustered  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  granite  block* 

"  Halloo  there  !  " 

Before  Josephine  had  seen  a  man,  she 
was  startled  by  his  salutation.  Now  she 
saw  him,  cowering  against  a  piece  of 
rock,  gray-habited,  of  the  color  of  the 
stone. 

She  went  to  him  at  once.  "There  has 
been  an  accident.  Only  a  few  yards 
away,  down  that  hollow,  a  man  has  been 
thrown  from  his  gig  and  hurt.  He  is  in- 
sensible. Mr.  Joshua  Corye  —  I  dare  say 
you  know  him." 

**  What !  —  of  the  Magpie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  the  Magpie." 

"  I  know  him.     Is  he  killed  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Do  go  at  once  to 
him." 

"  I  must  get  help.    Where  is  it?" 

She  indicated  the  exact  spot.  "  I  will 
go  with  you  and  show  you." 

"No,  said  the  shepherd ;" you  go  on 
with  the  child  to  ray  cot.  You  can't  miss 
it.  Keep  right  forward;  and  when  you 
come  to  the  Long  Man  " 

"  The  Long  Man  ?  " 

"  Ay,  the  Long  Man  —  turn  sharp  to 
the  right,  and  a  hundred  paces  off  you'll 
find  some  peat-works ;  skirt  them,  and 
you'll  come  on  my  cabin.  There's  a  turf 
fire  in  it.  Warm  yourself  and  the  child, 
till  we've  got  Mr.  Joshua  right.  I  must 
go  after  help,  and  may  be  some  time 
away." 

"  But  — the  Long  Man  ?  " 

"  Of  course  —  J'ou  know  the  Long  Man 
of  Carnvean.  Every  fool  knows  that. 
Turn  to  the  right  at  the  Long  Man  — 
you  can't  fail.  A  blind  jackass  would  find 
the  way."  Then  the  shepherd  strode 
away  in  quest  of  help. 

That  man  was  the  Cornish  for  stone, 
and  that  the  Long  Man  was  a  stone  pil- 
lar, a  rude  primeval  granite  obelisk,  never 
for  a  moment  occurred  to  Josephine. 
She  supposed  that  the  shepherd  pointed 
out  the  way  to  a  fellow-shepherd  who 
would  give  her  the  requisite  directions,  if 
she  forgot  those  already  communicated. 
So  she  went  on,  holding  Bessie's  hand,  in 
the  course  pointed  out  by  the  shepherd. 
Whether  she  came  to  the  monolith  or 
not,  she  did  not  remember  afterwards ; 
she  was  not  looking  out  for  one,  but  for 
a  tall  shepherd,  ana  she  was  not  at  that 
moment  possessed  with  keen  enthusiasm 
for  pre-historic  antiquities.  She  went  on, 
feeling  Bessie  dragging  more  and  more  at 
her  hand,  till  the  httle  girl  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  Bessie  dear  ?  " 

"I  cannot  go  another  step — my  back 
hurts  me." 

Josephine  stood  still.  What  was  to  be 
done  now?  "The  distance  cannot  be 
great.  We  shall  find  the  long  man  soon, 
and  he  will  carry  you.  Stay  I  Will  you 
let  me  take  you  in  my  arms?  There  I 
throw  your  arms  round  my  neck  and  cliog 
tightly  ;  lay  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  and 
I  will  carry  you.  It  is  not  for  far.  We 
are  sure  to  come  to  the  tall  shepherd  in  a 
minute." 

But  no  man  was  visible,  tall  or  short 
Josephine's  knees  gave  way  under  the 
weight.  She  was  not  strong,  and  washer* 
self  tired  and  bruised  and  shaken,  and  was 
ill  suited  to  carry  an  additional  burden  to 
her  own  weary  body.  Then,  suddenly, 
they  were  wrapped  in  dense  mist ;  it  came 
rolhng  down  on  them  like  a  solid  wall 
of  white  wool ;  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  enveloped,  and  could  not  see  two 
paces  before  them.  With  the  descent  of 
the  vapor,  every  idea  of  direction  was 
swept  awav.  No  distance  could  be  seen 
on  any  sicfe,  no  sky,  only  a  little  circle  of 
earth,  and  that  through  a  drift  of  whirling 
waterv  particles.  The  sense  first  pro- 
duceci  was  one  of  suffocation,  then  of  chill 
penetrating  to  the  marrow. 

"  Bessie,"  said  Josephine,  "  I  do  not 
know  where  to  go  whilst  this  fog  lasts.  I 
will  lay  the  rug  on  the  ground  and  wrap 
you  round  in  it,  and  wait," 

The  child  was  too  frightened  and  weary 
to  object.  Josephine  wrapped  her  round 
and  laid  her  on  the  wet  moss,  and  then 
threw  herself  down  beside  her.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  find  her  way.  She 
would  only  over-exert  herself  and  fall 
fainting  with  her  load,  if  she  tried  to  go 
on.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
wait.  The  ground  was  frosted  with  hail- 
stones  that  showed  no  token  of  melting. 
The  earth  was  black  as  soot,  peaty,  fuu 
of  water,  that  oozed  up  under  their  weight 
—  black  water,  smelling  of  bog.  A  stunt* 
cd  growth  of  whortleoerry  grew  over  it, 
and  rushes ;  every  blade  of  vegetation 
dripped  with  water,  where  not  weighed 
down  with  hailstones  cemented  together. 
The  mist  penetrated  everywhere  ;  nothing 
could  keep  it  out.  Josephine  was  wet  to 
the  skin ;  her  hands  were  numbed  and 
aching  with  cold;  her  teeth  chattered. 
She  rose. 

"  My  dear  Bessie,"  she  said,  "  we  must 
make  another  attempt.  There  is  no  token 
of  the  fog  dispersing.  If  I  could  only 
make  out  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it 
would  be  some  guide.    Nothing  can  be 
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worse  than  this.  Let  us  make  a  push  on. 
Now  I  vrill  try  to  carry  you  on  my  back, 
I  can  mana^^e  that  better  than  in  my  arms, 
at  least  it  will  be  a  change/' 

So  they  struggled  on.  Josephine  was 
warmed  by  the  exertion;  but  she  soon 
felt  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to 
more  ;  and  she  halted,  with  shaking  knees, 
and  looked  about  her. 

Then  Bessie  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 
What  was  it  ?  Through  the  vapor  loomed 
a  gigantic  figure,  huge  as  an  elephant.  It 
moved  —  and  in  another  moment  Bessie 
and  her  bearer  saw  a  sheep  run  past 
them.  The  fog  had  marvellous  powers 
of  magnifying  objects  seen  through  its 
veil. 

**  There  —  there  is  the  cabin  I  "  ex- 
claimed Josephine,  and  hurried  forward 
—  to  disappointment.  She  found  a  huge 
pile  of  granite  rocks,  weathered  into  lay- 
ers like  strata  of  aqueous  deposits,  moss- 
covered,  split  into  fragments  vertically, 
and  with  fallen  masses, like  tables  thrown 
over  and  leaning  on  one  another.  At  all 
events,  some  shelter  was  to  be  had  among 
these  rocks,  and  Josephine  scrambled  into 
a  cleft,  and  took  Bessie  on  her  lap  and 
laid  her  head  on  her  bosom.  Her  bosom 
was  wet,  but  it  was  warm.  The  little 
girl  moaned,  but  did  not  speak.  Jose- 
phine looked  at  her  face.  The  eyes  were 
closed.  **  Bessie,  dear  ?  "  Then  the  eyes 
opened,  and  shut  wearily  ag^in. 

Josephine  sat  in  the  rocky  cleft  and 
looked  out.  The  mist  drove  by  like  smoke, 
smoke  thick  as  though  the  moor  were  on 
fire,  and  the  mist  had  a  peaty  smell. 
Where  she  was,  Josephine  did  not  know 
in  the  least.  Lest  she  should  have  gone 
alon^  westward  and  strayed  f^r  from  St. 
Kenan,  farther  than  when  she  started,  was 
her  fear. 

The  day  was  closing  in,  and  closing 
rapidly.  She  had  a  watch,  and  looked  at 
it,  but  found  that  it  had  stopped  when  she 
was  thrown  from  the  gig.  She  was  too 
tired  to  speak  to  Bessie.  She  could  not 
give  her  hopes,  for  she  could  not  frame 
them  herself.  If  the  shepherd  came  to 
his  hut  and  found  that  she  wasn*t  there, 
he  would  look  for  her ;  but  where  was  he 
to  look  ?  How  to  find  her  in  such  a  va- 
por? She  had  been  hot  with  carrying 
Bessie  ;  now,  again,  she  was  cold,  bitterly 
cold,  and  cramp  came  in  her  feet  and 
arms.  She  tried  to  move ;  but  Bessie 
uttered  a  fretful  cry,  and  Josephine,  on 
looking  at  her,  found  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep.  She  sat  on,  leaning  back  on  the 
rock,  looking  out  with  stagnant  mind  at 
the  driving  fog,  shuddering  convulsively 


at  intervals  with  cold  and  exhaustion, 
listening  to  the  sob  and  wail  of  the  wet 
wind  that  played  about  the  rocks  and  blew 
through  its  crevices.  The  ground  fell 
away  below  the  rocks  rapidly,  but  whither 
she  did  not  know,  and  conjectured  into 
a  "clatter"  —  that  is,  a  ruin  of  granite 
masses  difficult  to  thread  in  open  day, 
impossible  in  fog  and  dusk.  With  every 
wave  of  vapor  a  fresh  fold  of  darkness 
came  on.    Night  was  setting  in  rapidly. 

Many  hours  had  elapsed  sinoe  either 
Josephine  or  the  child  had  eaten  any- 
thing. Bessie  fortunately  slept.  Jose- 
phine was  not  hungry,  but  faint.  She 
ached  in  every  limb.  So  great  was  her 
exhaustion,  that  she  had  difnculty  in  keep- 
ing Ifer  senses  from  sliding  away  into 
unconsciousness.  The  cold  weighed  on 
her  like  a  crown  of  ice,  and  she  had  to 
summon  all  her  resolution  not  to  fall 
asleep  or  faint  —  she  knew  not  which 
would  ensue. 

What  would  happen  if  thev  spent  the 
night  on  the  moor?  Would  they  be  alive 
by  morning?  For  herself,  she  did  not 
care.  All  her  concern  was  for  Bessie, 
who  was  intrusted  to  her,  and  for  whom 
she  felt  herself  responsible.  She  had 
sinned  against  Richard  Cable  so  heavily, 
that  if  she  failed  to  keep  safe  and  restore 
sound  to  him  his  dear  little  child,  the 
chance  of  his  forgiving  her  would  be  gone 
forever.  Then  she  remembered  how  that 
often  when  at  St.  Kerian  she  had  seen 
the  moor  covered  with  cloud  when  the  air 
was  clear  in  the  valley.  The  only  pros- 
pect of  life  lay  in  escape  from  the  vapor, 
and  the  only  possibility  of  doing  that  was 
to  descend  from  the  moor. 

She  was  so  spent  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger and  weariness,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  do  battle  with  herself  before  she  could 
muster  resolution  to  rise  and  recommence 
her  wanderings.  Her  joints  were  so  stiff 
that  she  cried  with  pain  as  she  got  out 
of  her  sitting  posture,  in  which  she  had, 
as  it  were,  hardened ;  she  hardly  knew  if 
Bessie  were  awake  or  asleep,  she  was  so 
silent.  Round  her  neck,  Josephine  had 
tied  Richard's  blue  handkerchief,  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold,  and  it  hung 
down  in  a  point  behind.  She  had  laid 
Bessie  on  the  ground  before  her,  between 
her  and  the  entrance  to  the  rift.  She 
knelt  up,  and  unknotted  the  kerchief. 

"  I  have  been  pixy-led,"  she  said,  and 
sobbed  with  cold  as' she  spoke;  "I  will 
turn  the  kerchief."  She  held  it  out  above 
her  head,  unfolded  it,  gave  it  a  toss  and 
reversed  it,  and  replaced  it  about  her 
shoulders.    At  that  moment  the  cloud-veil 
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parted  before  the  rocks,  and  through  the 
falling  night  she  looked  down  as  into  a 
lower  world,  and  in  the  blackness  of  a 
valley  that  seemed  without  bottom,  saw  a 
twinkle  of  many  points  of  light.  "  One 
—  two  —  three  —  four  —  five  —  six  —  sev- 
en !  "  She  uttered  a  gasp  of  relief  —  she 
could  not  cry.  "  Bessie  !  dearest  I  Red 
Windows." 


From  The  Corahill  Magaiine. 
NOTES   BY  A  NATURALIST. 

HOW   I  BECAME  ONE. 

My  home  as  a  boy  was  in  a  quaint  old 
fishing  village  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
north-Kent  marshes.  The  place  had  an 
odd,  irregular  look;  one  would  think  its 
inhabitants  had  begun  building  from  the 
shore  up  inland  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  come  back  and  finished  alone^  the 
water's  edge.  The  top  rooms  of  the 
houses  generally  projected  over  the  pave- 
ment, with  queer  gables  which  were  orna- 
mented with  grotesQue  figures.  By  the 
water  stood  old  mills,  warehouses,  and 
shipyards,  all  having  a  decayed  look. 
That  business  of  some  kind  had  once 
been  carried  on  there  the  old  wharves  and 
fine  houses  showed,  but  when  that  was  no 
one  about  the  place  in  my  time  knew.  It 
was  entirely  isolated  from  any  other  town 
or  village.  Railroads  and  steamboats 
were  things  known  only  by  name  to  the 
general  community.  The  odor  of  fish 
pervaded  the  place ;  whichever  way  you 
went,  inland,  or  along  shore,  you  saw  fish 
not  only  outside  but  m  the  houses  as  well. 
To  this  day  it  is  no  favorite  diet  of  mine. 
It  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  Nearly  all  the  people 
got  their  living  on  the  water.  Poor  they 
were,  but  a  contented  lot,  and,  as  this 
world  runs,  honest.  Now  and  again  it 
would  be  gently  hinted  that  they  smuggled 
—  who  can  say?  the  virtuous  have  ene- 
mies ;  they,  perhaps,  had  theirs.  One 
thing  I  can  testify;  if  at  any  time  a  little 
medicine  was  needed,  it  was  sure  to  come 
out  of  a  very  short-necked,  dark-green 
bottle,  holding  more  than  a  pint,  and  that 
medicine  was  certainly  made  in  Holland. 
The  fishermen  and  their  lads  passed  our 
house  on  their  wav  to  and  trom  their 
fishing- boats  which  lay  at  anchor  below  in 
the  marshes.  On  the  return  journey  they 
were  sure  to  have  something  in  the  shape 
of  fish  or  wild  fowl  — for  you  would  find 
a  duck-gun  onboard  all  the  boats — and 
to  catch  a  sight  of  these  was  my  principal 


hobby.  When  they  found  out  this,  they 
never  passed  the  door  without  showiog 
"the  boy"  what  they  had  got.  To  this 
day  that  is  my  title  with  the  few  that  are 
left  who  knew  me  as  a  child.  Many  were 
the  questions  I  asked  them  about  bird  and 
fish.  I  tried  to  draw  on  my  slate  a  dead 
curlew  they  had  shown  me  one  evening. 
The  next  time  the  net  was  brought  aiSi 
opened  for  me  to  look  at  I  showed  them 
my  curlew.  From  that  time  dates  my 
roaming  in  the  marshes  where  the  birds 
lived.  I  never  rested  until  the  kind-heart* 
ed  fisher-lads  had  taken  me  with  them  to 
see  for  myself  the  birds  they  talked  about 
Fortunately  for  me  I  could  read  well  as  a 
child,  and  any  book  I  saw  that  contained 
animals  or  birds  I  read  if  I  could  possibly 
get  at  it.  Very  limited,  however,  were  the 
publications  of  those  days  —  at  least,  for 
the  general  public ;  the  children  now  have 
books  that  you  could  not  possibly  have 
bought  then  for  any  money ;  they  did  not 
exist. 

I  was  often  missed  at  home;  no  one 
knew  where  I  went,  and  many  were  the 
reproofs  that  I  drew  upon  myself  —  some 
of  them  very  forcible  ones  —  for  coming 
home  in  the  pickle  I  did.  At  last  they  let 
me  have  my  run  ;  the  only  question  asked 
would  be,  '*  Are  you  going  m  the  marshes 
or  into  the  creelc?"  Many  a  time  have 
those  fishermen  brought  me  home  on  their 
shoulders,  giving  me  a  string  of  goggle- 
eyed  flounders  or  other  booty  to  take  in- 
doors, saying,  "Tell  'em  you  ve  bin  with 
us." 

Before  long  I  knew  where  to  look  for 
the  birds,  and  could  mimic  their  cries ; 
the  shriek  of  the  curlew  and  his  mournful 
whistle;  the  pewit  {Vanellus  crisiatui)^ 
and  the  note  of  the  stone  curlew  {(Ediau* 
mus  crepitans)^  or  thickknee  —  called  in 
the  marshes  the  king  of  the  curlews. 
Placing  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  and  whis- 
tling as  the  boys  do  in  the  street  gives 
one  of  the  bird  s  cries.  I  had  plenty  of 
room  to  move  about,  and  no  one  interfered 
with  me  or  the  birds.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  Bird  Preservation  Act  was  not 
thought  about  at  that  time.  The  plover's 
eggs  were  left  for  the  bird  to  hatch,  and  if 
the  young  were  seen  they  might  be  picked 
up  just  to  look  at  and  be  let  go  again. 
Bird  and  ^^%  collectors  had  not  reached 
our  neighborhood. 

The  miles  of  marshland  teemed  with 
bird  life.  When  the  gun  was  used  it  was 
for  the  wild  fowl  proper  —  j^^eese,  duck» 
widgeon,  teal ;  but  the  waders  that  gave 
life  to  the  dreary-looking  pools  were  little 
troubled,  for  powder  and  shot  with   the 
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fishermeD  meant  money.  When  they  fired 
at  a  bird  they  shot  at  something  that  would 
do  for  dinner.  Fish  may  give  you  intel- 
lectual power,  so  some  learned  men  say ; 
I  know  for  a  fact  over-much  fish  diet  does 
not  put  much  power  into  the  body,  and 
contmued  for  any  time  it  is  a  delusion. 

The  wild  lands  reclaimed  in  times  past, 
foot  by  foot,  here  from  the  sea  would  be 
afirain  under  water  but  for  the  sea-wall 
which  runs  mile  after  mile,  and  looks  just 
like  a  railway  embankment  —  very  broad 
at  the  bottom  and  narrow  on  the  top, 
where  there  is  just  room  for  one  person  to 
walk  comfortably.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  time  when  the  sea  broke  over  it  like  a 
waterfall.  The  men  had  some  trouble 
with  their  cattle  then. 

I  have  watched  the  life  on  the  marshes 
at  all  hours  of  day  and  night ;  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  mist  rolled  over  the 
lands  and  the  scattered  poplars  and  stunted 
willows  took  strange  shapes,  while  the 
red  hares  flicked  the  wet  off  their  hind 
feet  as  they  sat  on  the  mole-hillocks ;  at 
midday,  when  the  gulls  left  the  sea  to 
come  to  the  shallow  marsh  pools  to  bathe 
and  rest — a  pretty  sight.  Mixed  with 
them  vou  would  see  the  pewits  and  red- 
legged  sandpipers  {Scohpax  calidris) ; 
you  would  hear  them  too  —  the  cackle  of 
the  gulls,  the  "pewit-pewit"  of  the  green 
plover,  and  the  scream  of  the  redshank. 

In  the  evening  flight  after  flight  of  star- 
lings made  their  way  over  the  flats  to  meet 
in  one  vast  host,  in  order  to  eo  through 
their  drill  before  settling  for  tne  night  in 
the  reeds.  They  rose  up  and  sank  down 
again,  turned  and  twisted  as  one  bird ; 
sang  their  evening  h3niin,  with  chatter  and 
whistle,  rush  ana  roar  of  wings;  while 
from  the  beach  sounded  the  wailing  scream 
of  the  curlew. 

The  marsh  lands  are  bare,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rich  green  grass ;  and  you 
would  not  find  water-lilies,  only  reeds  and 
a  sort  of  short  flag  in  the  dykes  which 
intersect  them  in  all  directions,  and  which 
are  inhabited  bv  large  eels  in  great  num- 
bers. In  search  of  tlie  reed-wren's  nest  I 
got  into  mud  as  well  as  water. 

At  one  particular  hour  of  the  afternoon 
in  summer  —  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
—  the  marshes  shone  in  a  golden  light 
which  tinted  all  things  far  and  near  —  just 
such  a  tone  Cuyp  gave  to  his  marsh 
scenes  ;  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  one 
saw  the  men-of-war,  fri^^ates,  and  sloops 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Medway  in  the  dis- 
tance. Turner  visited  our  marshes  and 
painted  some  of  his  famous  pictures  from 
what  he  saw  there :  to  wit,   "  Stangate 


Creek,"  "Shrimping  Sands,"  and  "OfiE 
Sheerness." 

On  the  seaward  side  of  the  wall,  a  strip 
of  land  ran,  about  one  hundred  yards  in 
width  from  the  water's  edge  when  the  tide 
was  out  —  called  the  Saltings.  It  was 
covered  with  a  tough,  low  shrub  having 
grey-green  leaves,  Suceda  —  "sea-blite," 
thev  named  it  —  with  coarse,  wiry  grass, 
ana  the  sea-pink ;  and  this  was  cut  up  with 
runs  and  hollows  caused  by  the  rush  of 
the  tide.  In  these,  birds  would  come  to 
feed  ;  my  fisher  friends  moored  their  boats 
near  the  spot,  and  if  they  thought  a  bird 
would  please  me  it  was  sure  to  be  got  for 
"  the  boy."  One  day  a  lad  made  a  sign  to 
me ;  I  knew  what  it  meant,  and  followed 
him  to  his  home.  Opening  the  door,  he 
pointed  to  something  in  a  corner,  saying, 
"  There,  mind  he  don't  nip  ye ! " 

It  was  a  black-backed  gull  {Larusmari- 
nus\  one  of  the  largest  of  his  kind,  quite 
capable,  if  I  had  given  him  the  chance,  of 
wrenching  one  of  my  small  fingers  off. 

"Father's  just  winged  him;  he  ain't 
hurt  you  ?    Come  an'  draw  his  pictur." 

I  aid  draw  its  picture,  to  his  great  sat- 
isfaction, if  not  to  my  own,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  it. 

One  day  I  was  missing,  for  early  in  the 
morning  a  lad  had  whispered  to  me,  "  Fa- 
ther's boat  will  come  in  on  the  next  tide  ; 
he's  bin  away  all  the  week  on  the  fishing- 
ground.  Coin'  to  meet  him,  ain't  'ee, 
eh?" 

In  the  evening  something  was  seen 
moving  up  the  street  in  front  of  the  fisher- 
men covered  with  wings.  What  it  was 
the  folks  could  not  at  first  make  out. 
Coming  a  little  nearer  some  one  shouted, 
"  It's  the  boy  with  his  birds  !  " 

The  boy  went  to  bed  that  night  in  a  re- 
flective mood  ;  for  he  had  been  corrected 
in  the  very  forcible  manner  before  hinted 
at.  The  next  day  found  him  in  the  creek 
with  a  fork  tied  on  to  a  stick,  spearing 
flounders  and  catching  crabs.  The  creek 
was  wide,  and  very  shallow  when  the  tide 
was  out ;  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  the  water  clear.  When  the  tide  was 
in  there  was  twenty  feet  of  water  in  the 
middle. 

In  our  small  village  each  one  knew  the 
other ;  my  companions  at  times  were  what 
the  present  more  refined  state  of  society 
might  term  "doubtful."  They  lived  by 
the  gun.  But  they  were  good  to  me. 
Many  a  time  have  I  been  with  them  over 
the  Saltings,  close  to  heel,  ready  to  drop 
or  crawl  at  a  motion  when  the  water  spaniel 
got  the  scent  of  fowl.  Sure  shots  and 
true  field-naturalists,  they  knew  them  all, 
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and  where  to  find  them.  I  owe  my  early 
insight  into  bird  life  to  these  men,  and  to 
an  inborn  love  of  all  living  creatures. 
Coming  past  the  long  shallow  pools  my 
companion  would  point  out  the  various 
waders,  their  bodies  reflected  in  the  clear 
water  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  tern,  with  his  shuttlecock  flight,  catch- 
ing insects  and  small  fish.  On  one  strip 
of  beach  I  have  watched  the  dotterels 
{Charadrius  hiaticuld)  for  hours ;  they 
nested  there  —  if  the  spot  on  the  shingle 
where  they  laid  their  eggs  could  be  called 
a  nest. 

The  man  with  whom  I  went  out  oftenest 
told  me  of  a  struggle  he  once  had  with  a 
great  sea-eagle  that  was  shot  in  the  wing 
on  the  rabbit-links  in  the  marsh,  just 
enough  to  prevent  his  rising.  Many  a 
time  have  I  gazed  on  that  bird ;  they  made 
no  fuss  over  him,  he  was  not  the  nrst  of 
his  kind  which  had  visited  our  shore. 

I  remember  well  the  day  one  of  my 
school  companions,  not  mucn  more  than  a 
boy,  went  out  with  a  borrowed  boat  and  a 
gun,  and  shot  a  wild  swan  —  a  fine  hooper 

—  dead  with  the  first  shot,  on  a  rising 
tide. 

Wandering  over  the  marshes,  wading 
in  the  creek,  exploring  the  reed-beds  and 
swamps,  together  with  having  the  run  of 
the  seashore,  will  go  a  long  way  in  giving 
a  boy  an  amount  of  self-reliance  which 
may  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  future.  Some 
kind  friend  sent  me  a  box  of  water-colors, 
paper,  and  brushes,  and  a  good  lead-pencil 

—  a  precious  gift  to  me,  and  a  source  of 
joy  to  my  companions,  the  fisher-lads. 

They  said  the  boy  could  make  them 
"real  good  picturs  "now,  colored  **nat- 
eral  as  life."  They  knew  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  art,  and  I  no  greater  pleas- 
ure than  to  reproduce  in  my  rough  fashion 
the  creatures  that  were  a  never-failing 
interest  to  me ;  so  we  were  all  satisfied. 

A  good  mile  from  our  village  stands  the 
grand  old  parish  church,  with  its  massive 
square  tower  built  of  flint  stones,  a  prom- 
inent object,  which  can  be  seen  from  far 
over  the  water.  The  churchyard  is  full  of 
fine  old  walnut-trees ;  it  looks  more  like  a 
wood  than  a  burial-ground,  and  it  has 
enough  room  wherein  to  bury  the  dead  of 
twenty  parishes.  The  interior  of  the 
churcli  is  beautiful;  arches  supported  on 
pillars  rise  to  the  roof  in  the  centre  and 
side  aisles.  The  windows  of  rare  old 
stained  ^lass  throw  many  varied  tints  on 
wall  an(l  pavement,  in  which  are  slabs 
inlaid  with  beautiful  brasses  of  a  bygone 
day  —  of  knight  and  lady,  with  hound  at 
foot  and  hawk  on  wrist.    Suits  of  armor 


hang  from  the  walls.  The  ends  of  the 
farmers*  stalls  are  carved  in  odd  and  fa- 
miliar devices,  a  fox  and  goose,  a  pig  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  others  equally  comic 
and  grotesque.  The  pews  in  which  we 
sat  were  so  high-backed  that  you  could 
not  see  the  occupants  of  the  next  one  to 
your  own  without  standing  up.  Why  so 
large  a  church  should  have  been  Duilt 
where  so  few  people  were,  no  one  knew. 
To  solve  that  question  one  would  have 
to  go  many  generations  back.  Like  the 
other  churches  on  the  coast,  it  fronted 
the  sea.  Many  a  fisherman  has  rejoiced 
at  hearing  the  chimes  rin|^  out  over  the 
water  on  a  Sunday  morning,  whilst  bis 
boat  was  making  the  harbor  tide. 

In  that  same  church  as  a  boy  I  got  in  a 
pretty  pickle.  We  all  went  there,  rich 
and  poor.  There  was  no  organ  in  it  in 
my  days.  The  mixed  choir  sane,  accom- 
panied by  clarionet,  viol,  and  oboe,  and 
real  good  old-fashioned  singing  it  was. 
In  the  same  pew  with  me  and  my  folks 
sat  a  shoemaker,  a  little  man,  who  came 
in  a  swallow-tailed  brown  coat  and  a  stiff 
stand-up  collar  reaching  to  his  ears,  knee- 
breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  low 
shoes.  He  took  snuff,  and  what  a  nose 
he  had  wherein  to  put  it  I  He  got  the 
nickname  of  "  Grunter,"  because  he  went 
to  sleep  in  church  as  a  rule,  and  snored. 
Never  shall  I  forget  one  particular  Sun- 
day afternoon.  About  the  middle  of  the 
service  two  starlings  had  come  in  and 
perched  on  one  of  the  pillars,  where  they 
had  whistled  and  chattered  their  loudest, 
but  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  so  com- 
mon an  event  as  that.  Dut  later  on  the 
Gruntcr  fell  asleep.  From  hard  breathing 
the  sounds  in  his  corner  gradually  in- 
creased until  they  became  pig-like  grunts 
and  whines,  whilst  his  nose  went  working 
and  twisting  like  a  mole*s. 

I  saw  a  head  rise  up  from  the  next  pew, 
and  a  strong  hand  grasped  the  Grunter*s 
collar.  One  good  shake,  and  then  the  shoe- 
maker's voice  was  raised  loudly,  **  Forev^ 
ermore,  amen.     Eh  !    What  1 " 

Forgetting  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
and  tiine,  I  burst  out  in  a  perfect  yell  of 
laughter,  which  some  kina  soul  smoth- 
ered as  soon  as  he  could  by  cramming  his 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  into  my  mouth. 
Then  they  ungently  led  me  out.  Oh 
dear ! 

When  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age* 
domestic  changes  caused  mc  to  leave  my 
old  marshland  home.  I  parted  with  my 
old  companions  and  kind  friends  witn 
sorrow.  Just  as  I  was  going  a  hamper 
was  brought  for  me.    It  was  a  parting 
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gift,  and  contained  water-birds  and  wad- 
ers, beautiful  creatures  captured  by  the 
fishermen  and  their  lads,  as  a  last  gift  to 
"  the  boy,"  as  they  still  called  me. 

A  winter's  day  in  the  marshes. 

Some  time  after  I  had  settled  in  Sur- 
rey 1  revisited  mv  old  marshland  home. 
Such  a  welcome  1  received  from  my  boy- 
hood's friends  as  does  me  good  to  think 
abouL 

Shooting  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
I  knew  how  to  use  a  duck-gun.  If  1  live 
to  be  very  old,  I  think  1  shall  never  for- 
get the  sight  of  the  marshes  as  they  looked 
in  that  unusually  severe  winter  time.  For 
mile  upon  mile  the  grass,  hedges,  dykes, 
and  reedbeds  were  covered  with  snow 
frozen  hard  on  the  surface.  So  deep  it 
lay  that  it  formed  an  unbroken  plain,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  you  were 
walking;  over.  The  fowl,  driven  off  the 
water  by  the  fierce  north-easters,  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  creek,  where  great 
masses  of  ice  were  crunching  together; 
wild  duck,  golden-eye,  widgeon,  and  teal, 
with  the  divers  —  all  tamed  by  the  frost, 
so  that  you  could  eet  within  shooting  dis- 
tance of  them.  The  dunlins  {Tringa  va- 
rtabilis)  flew  in  clouds  over  the  flats.  A 
splendid  sieht  they  were,  glittering  in  the 
sun  like  silver  at  one  moment,  the  next 
becoming  invisible  as  they  turned  in  their 
flight.  The  birds  were  of  little  use  for 
eating;  they  were  poor  as  poverty  itself, 
almost  starved.  Tons  of  good  fresh  fish 
were  used  as  manure  on  the  fields  ;  there 
was  no  market  for  them.  They  were 
placed  in  heaps  of  about  a  bushel  each  at 
given  distances,  all  over  the  land.  The 
gulls  soon  found  it  out,  and  the  food  they 
could  not  get  on  the  water  they  got  on 
the  shore.  Black-backed  gulls,  grey,  com- 
mon, and  black-headed  gulls,  came  with 
the  hooded  crows,  and  fought,  gorged,  and 
cackled  all  dav  long. 

The  vegetable-feeding  wild  geese,  wari- 
est of  birds,  flew  overhead  with  slow,  flap- 
ping flight ;  they  were  hardly  worth  shoot- 
ing; the  mud  troze  on  the  flats  as  the 
ebbing  tide  left  them,  so  that  the  sea-grass 
and  other  marine  plants  were  not  available 
for  food.  The  curlews,  mere  frames  cov- 
ered with  feathers,  shrieked  and  wailed 
continuously.  Such  was  bird  life  on  the 
marsh  during  this  terrible  winter  by  day. 
A  hard  blue  sky  formed  a  background  to 
the  long  glittering  plain. 

By  night  the  scene  was  grand  and 
weird;  the  sky  deep  blue,  the  wild  fowl 
attering  call  notes,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed  over  the  stretch  of  marshland 
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all  white  and  level,  on  their  way  to  their 
feeding-grounds.  Now  and  again  came 
the  subdued  quack  of  the  wild  duck  at  the 
report  of  the  gun  and  the  fall  of  his  mate, 
mingled  with  the  whistling  of  the  widgeon 
and  the  scape-scape-scape  of  snipes  on 
the  wing;  and  last,  not  least,  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  hungry  heron. 

All  at  once,  yet  far  off,  a  cry  comes  over 
the  flats,  as  though  from  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  cry  in  the  air.  Grasping  my  arm, 
my  companion,  a  grey-haired  old  man, 
says,  "  Do  yo  hear  that,  boy  ? " 

Yes,  I  hear.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
comes;  and  now  is  heard  the  rush  of 
many  wings  with  strange,  unearthly  yelp 
and  Dark.  The  sounds  pass  over  us  and 
then  die  away  in  the  distance. 

"  Let  the  fowl  be  for  to-night,  and  we 
will  get  home;  there's  bad  luck  about 
when  the  hell  hounds  are  on  the  hunt;* 
you  know  what  took  place  here?  They 
neard  them  then  ;  we  are  standing  on  the 
very  spot ;  let  us  move." 

And  the  old  man  drags  me  on  in  ner- 
vous haste. 

I  knew  the  story  well.  A  father  and 
his  son  —  1  knew  them  both  —  had  gone 
down  for  the  night  shooting.  The  son, 
unknown  to  his  father,  moved  from  his 
standing-place.  Taking  the  worsted  ball 
on  his  boy*s  cap  for  the  head  of  a  bird,  in 
the  dim,  uncertain  light,  the  man  fired 
and  killed  him.  And  there,  where  we 
stood  and  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  air- 
hounds,  above  all  the  cry  and  clang  of 
wild  fowl,  the  father's  terrible  cry  of  ag- 
ony rang  out,  '*  My  son,  oh  my  son  ! " 

The  next  morning  found  me  in  my  old 
haunts  again.  A  hard  blue  sky  was  over- 
head, without  a  vestige  of  cloud ;  the  wind 
blowing  bitter  keen  from  the  east,  and  the 
marshes  covered  with  frozen  snow,  so 
deep  in  many  places  that  few  travellers 
would  dare  venture  out  there ;  but  I  want- 
ed birds  as  specimens,  and  the  kmg-con- 
tinued  cold  had  made  them  tanre* 

The  tide  is  running  up,  and  the  birds 
are  on  flight  from  place  to  place.  There 
are  very  treacherous  traps  lor  the  unwary 
in  the  Saltings  —  that  meadow-like  space 
left  between  the  salt  water  and  the  sea- 
wall. To  look  at  it  you  would  think  it 
easy  travelling;  but  tne  thick  growth  of 
the  sea-blite  and  coarse  grass  and  rush 
conceal  the  runs  and  dykes  made  by  the 
rush   of  the  tide,  some  of  which  lead  to 

•  The  strange  cries  heard  in  the  air,  Thave  no^Ioubt, 

Eroceeded  from  a  mixed  flight  of  white-fronted  and 
arnacie  geese  (i4»»rr  bemicla\  rare  visitors  (m  that 
part  of  the  coast.  During  that  fearful  winter  birds  of 
a  feather  did  not  at  all  times  keep  to  their  awnxoai- 
pany. 
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the  sluice-gates  in  the  sea-wall.  The 
force  of  the  tide  opens  these  in  flowing 
up,  and  fills  all  the  dykes ;  when  the  ebb 
takes  place  the  gates  close  again.  Four, 
five  to  eight  feet  in  depth  these  runs  and 
dykes  are ;  only  a  marsh  man  can  go  safely 
over  these  places. 

Nothing  is  to  be  seen  yet  but  a  few 
hooded  crows  on  the  prowl.  It  is  no  use 
to  think  of  shooting  the  Saltings  just  now, 
so  we  turn  into  the  marsh  to  look  about 
for  a  bit ;  and  the  curlews  {Numenius  ar- 
quata)  screaming  will  let  us  know  when 
the  tide  has  turned.  What  a  long,  dreary 
space  it  is,  covered  with  glittering  snow ! 
Here  and  there  the  reeds  and  flags  along 
the  dykes  have  been  bowed  right  over, 
and  form  a  rough  kind  of  tunneling  roofed 
with  snow.  It  is  not  of  the  least  use  to 
exercise  caution,  for  the  crunch,  crunch  of 
the  foot  tells  its  tale.  But  the  cold  is 
fearful,  and  a  bird  will  not  leave  shelter  if 
he  can  possibly  help  it ;  so  we  tramp  on 
in  the  hope  of  a  chance  shot. 

A  dark  patch  shows  on  the  snow  ;  reach- 
ing it  we  find  it  is  a  marsh  spring  not 
frozen.  Here  and  there  you  come  upon 
such ;  also  the  footprints  of  the  heron,  for 
the  snow  is  soft  round  the  margins  of 
these  springs.  There  are  no  signs  of  the 
web-footed  or  hen-footed  fowl  here ;  only 
the  heron  is  about. 

The  other  birds  do  not  like  him  ;  for 
he  is  always  hungry,  and  his  stomach  is 
very  accommodating.  Near  some  pollard 
willows  some  starved-out  fieldfares  are 
bunched  up.  They  utter  a  feeble  '*  chuck  " 
at  times ;  their  feathers  arc  puffed  out, 
making  them  look  twice  their  natural  size. 
A  gull  comes  flapping  over  on  the  hunt, 
for  a  dead  or  wounded  bird  is  a  nice  meal 
for  him.  From  a  bunch  of  dead  flags, 
with  a  scape-scape-scape  up  springs  a  snipe 
with  that  twist-and-turn-about  flight  pecul- 
iar to  himself  and  his  relatives.  He  is 
not  fired  at,  for  if  there  are  any  fowl  in 
hiding  anywhere  in  his  line  of  night  that 
cry  will  move  them.  It  has  done  so; 
three  mallards  rise  from  a  dyke  ;  they  are 
low  down  and  fly  straight  to  where  I  am 
standing  by  the  willows ;  three  in  a  line, 
their  green  heads  glistening  in  the  sun, 
and  the  red  brown  of  their  breasts  show- 
ing distinctly.  They  are  near  enough 
now,  I  think,  two  of  them  at  any  rate. 
**  Bang  I  '*  *•  Quack,  quack  ; "  a  twist  and 
turn  of  their  necks  and  bodies  tells  that 
thcv  have  been  hit,  but  neither  bird  falls. 
It  serves  one  right,  tor  it  is  almost  useless 
firing  at  fowl  coming  right  at  you;  the 
breast  feathers  are  so  thick.  It  is  a  warn- 
ing to  resist  temptation  for  the  future. 


As  we  near  the  Saltines  something  springs 
from  a  patch  of  dead  nag,  which  we  shoot, 
and  it  proves  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
short-eared  owl  (Strix  brachyotos\  or 
**  woodcock  owl "  of  the  marshman.  His 
light  body  and  hawk-like  flight  often  lead 
folks  to  take  him  for  some  other  bird. 
He  hunts  by  day  as  well  as  in  the  even« 
ing ;  any  hen-footed  fowl,  not  too  big  for 
him,  is  his  prey.  The  shore  shooters 
know  him  well ;  they  see  him,  just  as  the 
light  begins  to  fade,  come  skimming  over 
the  flats,  now  high  up,  the  next  moment 
close  to  the  ground.  All  at  once  he  stops, 
and  fans  with  his  wings  like  a  kestrel  over 
a  tuft  of  rushes.  That  fanning  of  the 
wings  is  remarkable ;  it  causes  a  current 
of  air,  much  stronger  than  any  one  would 
imagine,  which  rattles  and  stirs  the  drv 
rushes,  so  that  any  creature  that  has  shel* 
tered  there  comes  out  and  the  owl  gets  it 
His  near  relative,  the  long-eared  owl,  has 
the  same  tactics  on  the  heaths  and  conn 
mons  which  are  his  hunting-ground.  He 
makes  the  leaves  and  twigs  rattle  with  the 
fanning  of  his  wings  in  the  same  way. 
They  do  not  eat  all  that  they  catch  at  the 
time,  but  hide  it  till  wanted,  and  the  con- 
tents of  their  larder  would  surprise  many 
people. 

As  we  near  the  sea-wall  something 
shoots  over  it :  a  male  sparrow-hawk,  in 
full  plumage  —  a  fine  little  fellow.  We 
crouch  down  in  between  the  hillocks  and 
observe  his  movements;  the  bird  he  was 
after  has  taken  cover.  After  a  sharp  turn 
or  two  he  settles  on  a  clod  of  broken-up 
turf  —  a  perfect  study;  if  you  had  not 
seen  him  perch  you  might  pass  close,  and 
not  notice  him.  That  tuit  of  grey  sea- 
blite  matches  his  grey  back,  and  a  stem 
of  broken  bulrush,  reddish-vellow,  tallies 
with  the  hue  of  his  barrecf  breast.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  invisible. 
There  is  a  quick  movement,  for  he  has  just 
caught  sight  of  what  he  had  lost  for  a 
time ;  one  rapid  motion  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  hawk  is  on  the  wing.  A 
little  *•  cheep  !  "  and  you  see  him  fly  past 
with  a  dead  pipit  {Anthus pratcnsis)  in  his 
claws.  We  do  not  stay  to  fire  at  him  now, 
for  the  curlews  are  heard  crying,  a  sure 
sign  that  the  tide  has  turned.  The  wind 
has  changed,  too,  from  east  to  north-east, 
and  blows  against  the  tide,  sending  the 
salt-drift  driving  over  thcflats,  and  making 
the  eyes  run ;  a  blinding  salt-drift  is  not 
pleasant  any  way. 

Gaining  the  foot  of  the  sea-wall,  we 
crouch  down  for  shelter,  and  listen  for  the 
notes  of  the  fowl,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind 
off  the  open  sea  to  seek  harbor  in  the  bays 
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and  creeks.  The  curlews  are  heard  above 
all  the  rest ;  then  comes  the  screaming  of 
the  red-shanks,  the  cackle  of  gulls,  and  the 
crjof  tern {SUrna  hirundo)\  all  combined 
with  the  peculiar  chatter  of  thousands  of 
dunlins  or  oxbirds  {Tringa  variabilis). 
The  fowl  are  coming  up  with  the  wind,  so, 
crawling  up  the  bank,  we  peep  very  cau- 
tiously out  over  the  Saltings  and  down  the 
creek.  The  whole  place  is  alive  with  hen 
and  web-footed  fowl;  about  a  mile  away 
a  line  of  birds  is  to  be  seen  coming  over 
from  the  opposite  shore  ;  we  get  quickly 
back  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall  and  wait  foV 
them.  The  whistle  of  their  wings  is  first 
heard,  and  then  we  can  distinguish  them. 
Widgeon  they  are,  the  feathers  underneath 
shine  like  white  satin.  Picking  out  the 
leader  as  he  passes  by,  and  aiming  a  yard 
in  front,  we  bring  him  down  with  a  thud, 
dead.  And  now  the  fowl  are  on  the  Salt- 
ings; their  scream,  chatter,  quack,  and 
whistle  all  mixed  up  together,  while  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water  comes  the 
sound  of  the  heavy  duck-guns  hard  at 
work.  We  slip  over  the  wall,  and  begin 
to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  fowl 
feeding  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ebb-tide. 
Curlews  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  they 
know  exactly  how  far  a  gun  will  reach, 
and  keep  just  the  right  distance  out  of 
harm^s  way.  Besides,  they  post  one  of 
their  number  for  sentry  duty.  The  red- 
shanks are  nearly  as  bad,  for  they  kick  up 
a  noise  and  let  all  the  other  birds  know 
that  something  is  crawling  along. 

A  winged  curlew,  when  he  runs  scream- 
ing and  wailing  over  the  ooze,  will  disturb 
all  the  birds  for  a  mile  or  more.  Strange 
to  say,  they  do  not  fear  the  fishing-boats, 
and,  concealed  from  sight  by  the  nets,  the 
men  kill  them  from  the  declc  as  they  feed 
on  the  edge  of  the  tide.  If  one  drops  on 
the  water  and  goes  off  with  the  tide,  they 
have  him,  for  a  skiff  with  oars  in  her  is 
always  in  tow.  In  the  autumn  the  curlews 
visit  the  turnip-fields  in  quest  of  snails, 
worms,  and  slugs.  One  of  my  old  friends 
has  frequently  shot  them  before  his  point- 
ers, as  well  as  the  thickknee,  or  stone 
curlew.  A  large  flock  of  dunlins  have  set- 
tled on  the  edge  of  a  pool  left  by  the  tide, 
and  look  pretty  little  creatures  as  they  run 
nimbly  about,  picking  up  the  small  things 
it  has  left  behind  it ;  a  few  more  yards  and 
they  v.'ill  be  near  enough  to  hit,  but  just 
as  the  gun  is  raised  to  my  shoulder,  and 
my  finger  touches  the  trigger,  I  feel  my- 
self very  gently  sinking.  The  water  has 
undermined  the  frozen  snow  and  let  me 
through.  The  hole  forms  a  hiding-place, 
leaving  my  head  and  shoulders  free.    Full- 


ing myself  together,  I  look  first  to  see  that 
my  gun  is  right,  and  fire.  Five  dunlins 
and  three  sanderlings  {Arenaria  calidris) 
to  the  shot,  while  one  bird  flies  out  to  the 
water^s  edge  and  drops.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  stop  there  long,  for  a  grey  gull  drop* 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bird  and  swallows 
him  whole.  These  gulls  are  continually 
beating  up  and  down  on  the  ebb  and  flow  ; 
their  bills  can  dig  and  tear  like  a  raven's. 
When  wounded  they  will  throw  up  all  they 
have  eaten,  and  fight  for  their  life  on  a 
light  stomach.  They  require  careful  han- 
dRng ;  folks  not  used  to  them  will  put  them 
down  quicker  than  they  picked  them  up, 
and  give  them  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  on 
the  head  for  nipping  their  fingers.  These 
large  gulls,  the  great  black-backed,  the 
lesser  black-backed  {Larusfuscus\  and  the 
grey  or  herring  gull  {Lams  ar}^entatu5\ 
are  not  numerous  here.  They  work  up 
and  down  singly  or  in  pairs,  knowing  well 
how  to  take  care  of  number  one.  As  a 
rule,  they  only  get  shot  from  the  fishing- 
boats.  The  common  and  the  black-headed 
gull  are  all  over ;  that  is  to  say,  the  black- 
headed  gull  in  winter  plumage.  The  fish- 
ermen catch  as  many  as  they  require  with 
hook  and  line  ;  it  is  like  spinning  for  pike, 
as  the  boat  sails  along.  The  line  is  played 
out  with  a  small  fish  on  the  hook,  the  gull 
pounces  down,  and  is  caught  in  the  upper 
mandible.  The  hooks  are  made  of  soft 
iron,  so  that  they  bend  freely,  and  beyond 
the  slight  touch  of  the  hook  the  bird  is 
not  injured  in  the  least.  The  fishermen 
know  exactly  when  to  pull,  so  that  the 
bird  shall  not  swallow  the  hook.  They 
eat  them,  after  having  buried  them  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  take  the  fishy  taste 
out  of  them.  I  have  known  hooded  crows 
shot  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
a  farmer  once  told  me  they  were  as  good 
as  his  fowls.  His  farm-lands  faced  the 
sea,  and  when  the  dun  crows  paid  their 
visits  to  his  fields  he  would  take  his  old 
flint-locked  fowling-piece  down  from  over 
the  chimney,  and  bring  home  a  couple.  I 
dined  with  him  many  times,  but  prejudice 
is  strong,  and  I  always  declined  crow  with 
thanks. 

Getting  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  I 
made  my  way  lower  down  to  the  tide, 
where,  crouching  under  the  remains  of  a 
stack  of  reeds,  I  found  a  "shore-shooter  '' 
—  one  who  makes  his  living  by  means  of 
his  gun.  By  some  unlucky  chance  he  had 
forgotten  to  fill  his  powder-flask.  The 
birds  are  well  up  on  the  Saltings,  and  he 
has   only  enough  for  another  charge  for 


his  due 


I 


gun. 


Could  1  obliire  him  with  a 


charge  ?  he  asked. 
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"  Certainly ;  with  half  a  dozen,  if  you 
like,"  was  my  reply. 

**  I  can't  afford  to  shoot  them  little  hen- 
footed  things,"  he  remarked;  "powder 
and  shot  cost  money.  Are  you  after 
something  to  stuff  ?  You  seems  to  have 
some  little  things  done  up  careful  like." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  something  in  that  way." 

**  Ah,  I  fancied  you  was  by  your  shootin*. 
You  let  some  fowl  go  by  that  I  should 
have  pulled  at.  You  don't  shoot  for  a 
livin'?" 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  Shall  you  be  down  this  part  any  more, 
think  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  may,  for  anything  I  know." 

"  Well,  there's  some  of  your  sort  of 
birds  about  here,  what  you're  after,  and  I 
could  knock  a  few  over  for  you.  Would 
this  one  be  any  good  to  you  ?  If  it  is, 
take  it." 

I  was  glad  to  have  it,  for  it  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Kentish  plover,  or  dotterel 
(Charadrius  cantianus)  —  a  rare  bird  even 
here. 

**  Can  you  live  by  your  gun  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Sometimes;  last  winter  I  did  well, 
though  it  was  by  chance  like.  It  come 
about  this  way.  I  had  to  go  to  the 
marshes  at  the  back  of  the  island.  Sheer- 
ness  ;  you  don't  know  it,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  well." 

"  What,  the  cliffs  and  the  bays  ?  Well, 
just  out  from  the  cliffs,  a  sort  of  cloud 
was  movin'  about,  and  then  goin'  out  of 
sight  for  a  time.  Never  in  my  life  had  I 
seen  such  a  lot  as  that ;  and  by  the  wav 
they  flew   I    could   tell  they  was    blacK 

feese.'*  (Brent  geese  he  meant.)  "  Well, 
said  never  a  word,  but  went  home  and 
thought  about  it.  Things  was  lookin' 
rather  glum  with  me  just  then,  for  there 
was  precious  little  to  do.  Next  mornin'  1 
starts  early  with  my  gun  and  somcthin'  to 
eat,  and  gets  there  about  eight  o'clock. 
You  know  the  place,  do  you  ? ' 

"  I  know  it,  a  shallow  part,  covered 
over  with  sea  grass  and  weed,  and  a  good 
nine  miles  from  here." 

"  Ah,  that's  it ;  the  geese  was  well  shel- 
tered there,  with  plenty  of  food,  and  they'd 
gathered  from  all  parts.  I  brought  home 
three  couple  that  night  and  sold  'em. 
Then  I  bought  myself  powder  and  shot 
and  a  few  other  things,  and  went  to  work. 
Of  course,  the  farmer  what  rented  the 
marsh  near  the  place  got  as  many  as  he 
liked  to  have ;  he  lived  five  miles  from 
there.  I  used  to  leave  them  for  him  as  I 
passed  on  the  way  home  at  night,  and 
sometimes  ducks  for  a  change.  There 
was  a  rare  lot  of  coots  as  well;  they  are 


good  to  eat,  they  are,  but  they  clapper- 
claw and  scratch  like  cats  if  they  ain*t 
shot  dead.  Well,  all  through  the  winter 
I  managed  middlin' ;  rough  work  at  times, 
mind  you,  but  I  lived,  and  that's  some- 
thin'.  Mind  your  own  line  of  work  and 
keep  your  tongue  between  your  teeth  is 
the  best  plan  when  you  drop  on  a  lot  of 
fowl  like  that.  If  you  let  out  one-half  a 
word  you'll  have  plenty  to  help  you  do 
the  work.  My  line  oi  work  is  shootin* 
fowl,  an'  I  don't  want  anybody  to  help 
me. 

The  Kentish  plover,  he  told  me,  was 
shot  accidentally  when  he  fired  at  some 
fowl  that  had  pitched.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  when  I  bade  him  good-bye ; 
1  had  my  back  to  it,  which  was  some  little 
comfort. 

Presently  I  heard  a  little  twittering 
chatter,  and  some  small  birds  darted  past 
and  over  the  sea-wall  into  the  marsh. 
There  was  just  li^ht  enough  to  see  them 
as  they  stood  huddled  up  oy  the  withered 
fla^s.  I  fired  my  load  oft  at  them,  and 
killed  two  stints  (Trin^a  pusilla\ 

On  my  way  home,  I  met  the  flight-shoot- 
ers coming  down  for  the  night  shooting^. 
They  carried  guns  of  wonderful  make  and 
length,  from  the  very  long  duck-gun  to 
the  short  bell-mouthea  musquetoon.  One 
would  think  they  had  ransacked  some  old 
armory.  These  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  ;  many  of  them  have  flint 
locks.  They  are  regarded  with  the  great- 
est respect,  and  their  killing  power  is  con- 
sidered wonderful.  If  they  go  off,  a  thing 
that  is  by  no  means  certain,  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled,  the  men  do  kill  fowl  with 
them  ;  but  they  never  fire  at  a  single  bird ; 
they  would  term  that  throwing  away  a 
charge.  To  see  the  way  they  are  wrapped 
up  you  would  fancy  their  owners  were 
afraid  of  their  getting  the  rheumatics  or 
ague,  which  evils  the  guns  escape,  but 
their  owners  do  not.  No  man  shoots  the 
flats  for  any  length  of  time  without  scrap- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  bailiffs  of  manh- 
lahd  — ague  and  intermittent  fever. 


From  The  Fortnifhtlf 
MADEMOISELLE  AISSE. 

Literature  presents  us  with  no  more 
pathetic  figure  of  a  waif  or  stray  than  that 
of  the  poor  little  Circassian  slave  whom 
her  friends  called  Mademoiselle  ATss^. 
But  interesting  and  touching  as  is  the  ro- 
mance of  her  history,  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  rare  distinction  of  her  character  and 
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delicacy  of  her  mind.  Placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  most  depraved  society  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  protected  from  ruin  by  none 
of  those  common  bulwarks  which  proved 
too  frail  to  sustain  the  high-born  virtues 
of  the  Tencins  and  the  Parab^res,  exposed 
by  her  wit  and  beauty  to  all  the  treachery 
ot  fashionable  Paris  unabashed,  this  little 
Oriental  orphan  preserved  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  nature,  a  conscience  as  sen- 
sitive as  a  nerve.  If  she  had  been  (Uvote^ 
if  she  had  retired  to  a  nunnery,  the  lesson 
of  her  life  would  have  been  less  whole- 
some than  it  is ;  we  may  go  farther  and 
admit  that  it  would  be  less  poignant  than 
it  is  but  for  the  single  frailty  of  her  con- 
duct. She  sinned  once,  and  expiated  her 
sin  with  tears;  but  in  an  age  when  love 
was  reduced  to  a  caprice  and  intrigue  gov- 
erned by  cynical  maxims,  Ai'ss^s  fault, 
her  solitary  abandonment  to  a  sincere 
passion,  almost  takes  the  proportions  of  a 
virtue.  Mr,  Ruskin  has  somewhere  rec- 
ommended Swiss  travellers  who  find 
themselves  physically  exhausted  by  the 
pomp  of  Alpine  landscape,  to  sink  on  their 
knees  and  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  petals  of  a  rock-rose.  la  comparison 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  French  literature 
the  pretensions  of  Aiss^  are  little  more 
than  those  of  a  flower,  but  she  has  no 
small  share  of  a  flower's  perfume  and 
beauty. 

In  her  lifetime  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  great  writers  of 
her  time.  Yet  if  any  one  had  told  her 
tliat  she  would  live  in  literature  with  such 
friends  as  Montesquieu  and  Destouches 
her  modesty  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  confusion.  She  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  a  blue-stocking ;  she 
would  have  told  us  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  write  a  page.  An  exact  coeval  of 
hers  was  the  sarcastic  and  brilliant  young 
man  who  called  himself  Voltaire;  he  was 
strangely  gentle  to  Aissd,  but  she  would 
have  been  amazed  to  learn  that  he  would 
long  survive  her,  and  would  annotate  her 
works  in  his  old  age.  Her  works !  Her 
only  works,  she  would  have  told  us,  were 
the  colored  embroideries  with  which,  in 
some  tradition  of  a  Turkish  taste,  she 
adorned  her  own  rooms  in  the  H6tel  Fer- 
riol.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  no  history 
of  French  literature  would  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  completeness  if  it  omitted 
Aiss^'s  name.  Among  all  the  memoir- 
writers,  letter-writers,  and  pamphleteers  of 
the  early  eighteenth  century  she  stands  in 
some  respects  pre-eminent.  As  a  corre- 
spondent pure  and  simple  there  is  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  her  life  exactly 


fills  th  e  space  between  the  death  of  S^- 
vign^,  which  occurred  when  Aiss^  was 
about  two  years  old,  and  the  birth 
or  L^Espinasse,  which  happened  a  few 
months  before  Aiss^*s  death.  During 
this  period  of  nearly  forty  years  no  woman 
in  France  wrote  letters  which  could  be 
placed  beside  theirs  except  our  Circassian. 
They  form  a  singularly  interesting  trio; 
and  if  Aiss^  can  no  more  pretend  to  pos- 
sess the  breadth  of  vision  and  rich  imag- 
ination of  Madame  de  S^vign^  than  to 
command  the  incomparable  accent  of  pas- 
sion which  cries  through  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse,  she 
has  qualities  which  are  not  unworthy  to 
be  named  with  these,  —  an  exquisite  sin- 
cerity, an  observation  of  men  and  things 
which  could  hardly  be  more  picturesque, 
a  note  of  pensive  and  thrilling  tenderness, 
and  a  candor  which  melts  the  very  soul  to 
pitv. 

In  the  winter  of  1697  or  spring  of  1698, 
a  dissipated  and  eccentric  old  oachelor, 
Charles  de  Ferriol,  Baron  d*Argental,  who 
was  French  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  grand 
vizier,  bought  a  little  Circassian  child  of 
about  four  years  old  in  one  of  the  bazaars 
of  Constantinople.  He  had  often  bought 
slaves  in  the  Turkish  market  before,  and 
not  to  the  honor  of  his  memory.  But  this 
time  he  was  actuated  by  a  genuine  kindly 
impulse.  He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age ;  he 
did  not  intend  to  marry,  and  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  he  would  supply  himself 
with  a  beautiful  daughter  for  the  care  of  his 
old  age.  Sainte-Beuve,  with  his  unfailing 
intuition,  insisted  on  this  interpretation, 
and  since  his  essay  was  written  in  1846, 
various  documents  have  turned  up,  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  intentions  of  the 
envoy  were  parental.  The  little  girl  said 
that  her  name  was  Haid^e.  She  preserved 
in  later  life  an  impression  of  a  large  house, 
and  many  servants  running  hither  and 
thither.  Her  friends  agreed  to  consider 
her  as  the  daughter  of  a  Circassian  prince, 
and  the  very  large  price  (fifteen  hundred 
livres)  which  M.  de  Ferriol  paid  for  her, 
as  well  as  the  singular  distinction  of  her 
beauty,  to  some  extent  supports  the  legend. 
In  August,  1698,  M.  de  Ferriol,  who  had 
held  temporary  missions  in  Turkey  for 
seven  years,  was  recalled  to  France,  to  be 
sent  out  again  as  French  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  in  1699.  He  brought  his  little 
Circassian  orphan  with  him,  and  placed 
her  in  the  charge  of  his  sister-in-law,  Ma- 
dame de  Ferriol,  in  Paris.  She  was  imme- 
diately christened  as  Charlotte  Haid^e, 
but  she  preserved  neither  of  these  names 
in  ordinary  life ;   Charlotte  was  dropped 
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at  once,  and  Haid^e  on  the  lips  of  her  aga  (the  ambassador),  who,  as  you  can  im- 

new  French   relations  became  the  softer  agine,  made  a  fine  romance  out  of  all  this.    I 

/^iss6.  found  it  out ;  it  distressed  me ;  I  thought  that, 

Aiss^'s  adopted 
Madame  de  Ferri( 

age  specimen  _ 

the  regency.     She  belonged  to  the  noto-  SssiorT;  Tfirst  mentio'ned'ali' my'Uttl'e  s'ins, 

rious  family  of  Tencin,  whose  mark  on  the  and  then  I  had  to  mention  this  big  sin;   I 

early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  so  could  scarcely  make  up  my  mind  to  do  so,  but 

ineftaceable.     Of  Madame  dc    Fefriol   it  as  a  girl  that  had  been  well  brought  up,  I 

may  be  said  by  her  defenders  that  she  was  determined  to  hide  nothing.     I  confessed  that 

not  so  openly  scandalous  as  her  sister  the  ^  was  in  love  with  a  young  man.     My  dirwrtor 

canoness,  who  appears  in  a  very  curious  seemed  astonished :  he  asked  me  how  old  he 

light  in  the  letters  of  Aiss^.  Born  in  1674,  T^* .  i  ^ .  .JT^.  ,T*  "*  In'X  5^ 
»£>,  jT-  •!  *'ii  •*  and  told  me  that  there  was  no  penance  for 
Madame  de  Fernol  was  still  quite  a  young  ^^at  sin;  that  1  had  only  to  keep  on  bemg  a 
woman,  and  her  sons,  the  Marquis  de  good  giri^  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
Pont-de-Veyle  and  the  Comte  d'Argental,  say  to  me  for  the  time  being, 
were  little  children,  fit  to  become  the  play- 
mates of  Aissdf.  Indeed  these  two  boys  It  is  like  a  pa<;e  of  Hans  Andersen ;  there 
were  regarded  almost  as  the  Circassian's  is  the  same  innocence,  the  same  suspicioa 
brothers,  and  the  family  documents  speak  that  all  the  world  mav  not  be  so  innocent 
of  all  three  as  **  nos  enfants."  She  was  put  The  incidents  of  the  early  womanhood 
to  school  —  it  is  believed,  from  a  phrase  of  Ai'ss^  are  known  to  us  only  through  an 
of  her  own,  "  Je  viens  de  me  ressouvenir  "  anonymous  sketch  of  her  lite,  printed  in 
—  with  the  Nouvelles  Catholiques,  a  com-  1787,  when  her  **  Letters  "  first  appeared. 
munity  of  nuns,  whose  house  was  a  few  This  short  life,  which  has  been  attributed 
doors  away  from  the  H6tel  Ferrioi,  and  to  Mademoiselle  Rieu,  the  granddaughter 
there  for  a  few  years  we  may  suppose  her  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  letters  were  ad- 
to  have  passed  the  happy  life  ot  a  child,  dressed,  informs  us  that  A'lss^  was  care- 
From  this  life  she  herself,  in  one  of  the  fully  educated,  so  far  as  the  head  went, 
most  charming  of  her  letters,  draws  aside  but  more  than  neglected  in  the  lessons  of 
the  curtain  for  a  moment.  In  1731  some  the  heart.  "From  the  moment  when 
gossip  accused  her  of  a  passion  for  the  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  began  to  lisp/*  says 
Due  de  Gesvrcs,  and  her  ie«ilous  mentor  this  rather  pedantic  memoir,  **she  heard 
in  Geneva  wrote  to  know  it  there  was  any  none  but  dangerous  maxims.  Surrounded 
truth  in  the  report.  Aiss^,  then  about  by  voluptuous  and  intriguing  women,  she 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  wrote  back  as  was  constantly  being  reminded  that  the 
follows : —  only  occupation  of  a  woman  without  a  for- 
I  admit,  Madame,  notwithstanding  your  June  ought  to  be  to  secure  one."  But  she 
anger  and  the  respect  which  I  owe  you,  that  ^0""^  protectors.  The  two  sons  of  Ma- 
I  have  had  a  violent  fancy  for  M.  le  Due  de  ^^me  de  terriol,  though  themselves  no 
Gesvrcs,  and  that  I  even  carried  this  great  sin  better  than  their  neighbors,  guarded  her 
to  confession.  It  is  true  that  my  confessor  as  though  she  had  really  been  their  sister; 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  impose  any  pen-  and  in  Tier  own  soul  there  were  no  germs 
anceon  me.  I  was  eight  years  old  when  this  of  the  fashionable  depravity.  When  she 
*              ""   .  .---1-- ».--!-- -1 -^.^-  backfrom 

broken 

playing  in  the  garden  With  him  and  his  l?roth-  ^'*^^«  disturbed  in   intellect.     To  the  an. 

ers.     He  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  I,  noyance    of    his    relatives   he    nourished 

and  we  thought  ourselves  a  great  deal  more  ^he  design  of  being  made  a  cardinal ;  he 

grown  up  than  the  rest.     We  liked  to  be  con-  was  lodged,  for  safety's  sake,  close  to  the 

versing  while  the  others  were  playing  at  hide-  family   of  his    brother.     From    Ferriol's 

and-seck.     \Vc  set  up  for  reasonable  people ;  return  in  171 1,  to  his  death  in  1722,  we 

we  met  regularly  every  day:  we  never  talked  have   considerable   difficulty  in   realizing 

about  love,  for  the  fact  was  that  neither  of  us  ^^^t  Alss^'s  existence  was. 
knew  what  that  meant.      I  he  window  of  the 


and  often  to  Saint  Ouen.  As  we  were  always  mind.  When  the  illustrious  English  ex- 
to^ether,  the  i^eople  in  charge  of  us  began  to  ile  came  to  France  in  1715,  he  was  almost 
joke  about  us  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of  my    immediately  drawn  into  the  society  of  the 
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H6tel  Ferriol.  One  of  AYss^'s  kindest 
friends  was  that  wise  and  charming  wom- 
an, the  Marquise  de  Villette,  whom  Bo- 
lingbroke  somewhat  tardily  married  about 
1720,  and  it  was  doubtless  through  her 
introduction  that  he  became  intimate  with 
Madame  de  Ferriol.  As  early  as  17 19 
Bolingbroke  writes  of  Aiss^  as  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  and  speaks  of  her  as  threat- 
by  a  '' disadvantageous  metamorphosis,** 
by  which  he  probably  refers  to  an  attack 
of  the  small-pox.  It  appears  to  have  been 
during  a  visit  to  the  ch&teau  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Bolingbroke  that  Aiss^  first  met 
Voltaire ;  and  later  on  we  shall  see  that 
these  persons  played  a  singular  but  very 
important  part  in  the  drama  of  her  life. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that,  however  little 
Madame  de  Villetteand  Lord  Bolingbroke 
could  claim  the  white  flower  of  a  .spotless 
life,  they  were  judicious  and  useful  friends 
at  this  perilous  moment  of  her  career. 
Aiss^'s  beauty,  which  was  extraordinary, 
and  her  dubious  social  station,  made  the 
young  Circassian  peculiarly  liable  to  at- 
tack from  the  men  of  fashion  who  passed 
from  alcove  to  alcove  in  search  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  some  ephemeral  caprice.  The 
poets  turned  their  rhymes  in  her  honor, 
and  one  of  their  effusions,  that  of  the 
Swiss  Vernet,  was  so  far  esteemed  that  it 
was  engraved  fifty  years  afterwards  under- 
neath her  portrait.  It  may  thus  be  para- 
phrased :  — 

A'iss^'s  beauty  is  all  Greek, 

Yet  was  she  wise  in  youth  to  borrow 
From  France  the  charming  tongue  we  speak, 

And  wit,  and  airs  that  banish  sorrow : 
A  theme  like  this  deserves  a  verse 

As  warm  and  clear  as  mine  is  cold. 
For  has  there  been  a  heart  like  hers 

Since  our  Astrean  age  of  gold  ? 

Aiss^  received  all  this  homage  un- 
moved. The  Duke  of  Orleans  one  day 
met  her  in  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Para- 
b^re,  was  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  and 
declared  his  passion  to  Madame  de  Fer- 
riol. To  the  lasting  shame  of  this  woman, 
she  agreed  to  support  his  claims,  and  the 
regent  imagined  that  the  little  Greek 
would  fall  an  easy  prey.  To  his  amaze- 
ment, and  to  the  indignation  of  Madame 
de  Ferriol,  he  was  indignantly  repulsed; 
and  when  further  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  her,  Aiss^  threatened  to 
retire  at  once  to  a  convent  if  the  prop- 
osition was  so  much  as  repeated.  She 
was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
Madame  de  Ferriors  salon,  and,  says  the 
memoir,  *'as  Aiss^  was  useful  to  her,  fear- 
ing to  lose  her,  she  consented,  though 
most  unwillingly,  to  say  no  more  to  her  " 


about  the  duke.  This  was  but  one,  though 
certainly  the  most  alarming,  of  the  traps 
set  for  her  feet  in  the  brilliant  and  de- 
praved society  of  her  guardians.  The 
habitual  life  ot  the  Tencins  and  Parab^res 
of  1720  was  something  to  us  quite  incred- 
ible. Such  a  "  moral  dialogue  "  as  "  Le 
Hasard  au  Coin  du  Feu  "  would  be  re- 
jected as  the  dream  of  a  licentious  satirist, 
if  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the 
Cidalises  and  the  Clitandres  of  the  age 
did  not  fully  convince  us  that  the  novel- 
ists merely  repeated  what  they  saw  around 
them.  We  must  bear  in  mind  what  an 
extraordinary  condition  of  roseate  semi- 
nudity  this  politest  of  generations  lived 
in,  to  understand  the  excellence  as  well 
as  the  frailty  of  Aissd.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind,  when  our  Puritan  indigna- 
tion is  ready  to  carry  us  away  in  profuse 
condemnation  of  this  whole  society,  that 
extremely  shrewd  remark  of  Duclos : "  Le 
peuple  franqais  est  le  seul  peuple  qui 
puisse  perdre  ses  mcsurs  sans  se  corrom- 
prc." 

In  1720  the  old  ex-ambassador  fell  ill. 
Ai'ss^  immediately  took  up  her  abode 
with  him,  and  nursed  him  assiduously  un- 
til he  died.  That  he  was  not  an  easy 
invalid  to  cherish  we  gather  from  a  phrase 
in  one  of  her  own  letters,  as  well  as  from 
hints  in  those  of  Bolingbroke.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1722,  he  died,  leaving  to  Aiss^  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  the  torm  of  an  annu- 
ity, as  well  as  a  sum  of  money  in  a  bill 
on  the  estate.  The  sister-in-law,  Madame 
de  Ferriol,  to  whose  guardianship  Aiss^ 
had  been  consigned,  thought  her  own  sons 
injured  by  the  ambassador's  generosity, 
and  had  tne  extreme  bad  taste  to  upbraid 
Aissd.  The  note  had  not  yet  been  cashed, 
and  at  the  first  word  from  Madame  de 
Ferriol,  Aiss^  fetched  it  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  This  little  anecdote  speaks 
worlds  for  the  sensitive  and  independent 
character  of  the  Circassian;  one  almost 
blushes  to  complete  it  by  adding  that 
Madame  de  Ferriol  took  aavantage  of  her 
ward's  hasty  act  of  injured  pride.  Aiss^, 
however,  had  other  things  to  think  of; 
"The  birthday  of  her  life  was  come,  her 
love  was  come  to  her."  As  early  as  1721, 
we  find  Lord  Bolingbroke  saying,  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  de  Ferriol :  "  I  fully 
expect  you  to  come ;  I  even  flatter  njyself 
that  we  shall  see  Madame  du  Defiand ; 
but  as  for  Mademoiselle  Aiss^,  I  do  not 
expect  her.  The  Turk  will  be  her  excuse, 
and  a  certain  Christian  of  my  acquaint- 
ance her  reason."  This  seems  to  mean 
that  Aiss^  would  give  as  her  excuse  for 
not  coming  to  stay  with  the  Bolingbrokes 
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that  she  was  needed  at  the  ambassador's 
pillow  ;  but  that  her  real  reason  would  be 
that  she  wished  to  stay  in  Paris  to  be  near 
"a  certain  Christian."  That  which  had 
been  vainly  attempted  by  so  many  august 
and  eminent  personages,  namely,  the  cap- 
ture of  Aissd's  heart,  was  now  oeing  pur- 
sued with  alarming  success  by  a  very 
modest  candidate  for  her  affections. 

The  Chevalier  Blaise  Marie  d'Aydie, 
the  hope  of  an  impoverished  P^rigord 
family  who  claimed  descent,  with  a  blot  on 
their  escutcheon,  from  the  noble  house  of 
Foix,  was,  in  1721,  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  had  lived  a  passably  dissipated 
life,  after  the  fashion  of  the  (Jlitandres  of 
the  age,  and  if  Mademoiselle  Rieu  is  to 
be  believed,  Madame  la  Duchcsse  de 
Berry  herself  had  passed  through  the  fires 
on  his  behalf.  He  was  poor;  he  was 
brave  and  handsome  and  rather  stupid ; 
he  was  expected  one  of  these  days  to 
break  his  vows  as  a  knight  of  Malta  and 
redeem  the  family  fortunes  by  a  good 
marriage.  We  have  a  portrait  of  him  by 
Madame  du  Deffand,  written  in  her  deli- 
cate, persistent  way,  touch  upon  touch, 
with  a  result  that  reminds  one  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  pictures  of  character. 
Voltaire,  more  rapidly  and  more  enthusi- 
astically, called  him  the  "chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,"  and  drew  him  as 
the  hero  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Adelaide  du 
Guesclin."  He  had  the  superficial  vices  of 
his  time  ;  but  his  tenderness,  loyalty,  and 
goodness  of  heart  were  infinite,  and  if  we 
judge  him  by  the  morals  of  his  own  age 
and  not  of  ours,  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow. 
His  principal  fault  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  was  rather  dull.  As  Madame  du 
Deffand  puts  it,  "They  say  of  Fontenelle 
that  instead  of  a  heart  he  has  a  second 
brain  ;  one  might  believe  that  the  head  of 
the  chevalier  contained  another  heart." 
All  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  from  the 
moment  when  he  first  met  Aissd  no  other 
woman  existed  for  him,  and  if  their  union 
was  blameworthy,  let  it  be  at  least  admit- 
ted  that  it  lasted,  with  impassioned  fidelity 
on  both  sides,  for  twelve  years  and  until 
Aiss^'s  death. 

It  would  appear  that  until  the  ambassa- 
dor passed  away,  and  the  irksome  life  at 
the  H6tel  Fcrriol  bc^an  again,  Aiss^  con- 
trived to  keep  her  ardent  admirer  within 
bounds.  To  us  it  seems  amazingly  per- 
verse that  the  lovers  did  not  marry ;  but 
Aiss<5  herself  was  the  first  to  insist  that  a 
Chevalier  d'Aydie  could  not  and  should 
not  offend  his  relations  by  a  misalliance 
with  a  Circassi<in  slave.  At  last  she 
yielded  ;  but,  as  Mademoiselle  Rieu  tells 


us,  "he  loved  her  so  delicately  that  he 
was  jealous  of  her  reputation  ;  he  adored 
her,  and  would  have  sacrificed  everything 
for  her ;  but  she,  on  her  part,  loving  the 
chevalier,  found  his  fame,  his  fortune,  his 
honor,  dearer  to  her  than  her  own."  la 
1724  she  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
disappear  from  her  circle  ot  acquaintanc*. 
She  did  not  dare  to  confide  her  secret  to 
the  unscrupulous  Madame  de  Ferriol,  and 
in  her  despair  she  examined  the  circle  of 
her  friends  for  the  most  sympathetic  face. 
She  decided  to  trust  Lady  Bolingbroke, 
and  she  could  not  have  made  a  wiser 
choice.  That  tender-hearted  and  deeply 
experienced  lady  was  equal  to  the  delicate 
emergency.  She  announced  her  intention 
of  spending  a  few  months  in  England,  and 
she  begged  Madame  de  Ferriol  to  allow 
Aiss^  to  accompany  her.  They  started  as 
if  for  Calais,  but  only  to  double  upon  their 
steps.  A'lss^,  in  company  with  her  maid, 
Sophie,  and  a  confidential  English  man* 
servant,  was  installed  in  a  remote  suburb 
of  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Aydie,  while  Lady  Bolingbroke  has- 
tened on  to  England,  and  amused  herself 
with  inventing  anecdotes  and  messages 
from  Aiss^.  In  the  fulness  of  time  Lady 
Bolingbroke  returned  and  took  care  to 
"  collect "  Aiss^  before  she  presented  hcr^ 
self  at  the  Hotel  Ferriol.  Meanwhile  a 
daughter  had  been  born,  who  was  chris- 
tened Cdl^nie  Leblond,  and  who  was 
placed  in  a  convent  at  Sens,  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Black,  as  a  niece  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  The  abbess  of  this  convent 
was  a  Mademoiselle  de  Villette,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Bolingbroke.  No  novelist 
would  dare  to  describe  so  improbable  a 
stratagem ;  let  us  make  the  story  complete 
by  adding  that  it  succeeded  to  perfection, 
and  that  Madame  de  Ferriol  herself  never 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  truth.  This 
daughter,  whom  we  shall  presently  meet 
again,  grew  up  to  be  a  charming  woraant 
and  adorned  society  in  the  next  generation 
as  the  Vicomtesse  de  Nanthia.  If  the 
story  of  AYss^  ended  here  it  would  not 
appeal  to  a  Richardson,  or  even  to  an 
Abb^  Pr^v6t  d' Exiles,  as  a  moral  tale. 

Between  1723  and  1726  Ai'ss^'s  life 
passed  quietly  enough.  The  Chevalier 
d'Aydie  was  constantly  at  the  H6tel  Fer- 
riol, but  the  two  lovers  were  not  any 
longer  in  their  first  youth.  A  little  pru- 
dence went  a  long  way  in  a  society 
adorned  by  Madame  de  Parab^re  and  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin.  No  breath  of  scandal 
seems  to  have  troubled  Aiss^,  and  when 
her  cares  came  they  all  began  from  within. 
We  do  not  possess  the  letters  of  Aliss^  to 
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her  lover.  I  hope  I  am  not  a  Philistine  if 
I  admit  that  I  sincerely  hope  they  will 
never  be  discovered.  We  possess  the  love 
letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse; 
this  should  be  enough  of  that  kind  of  lit- 
erature for  one  century  at  least  —  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  come  down  one 
morning  to  see  announced  a  collection  of 
the  letters  of  Aiss^  to  her  chevalier,  edited 
by  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt !  In  the 
summer  of  1726  there  arrived  from  Geneva 
a  lady  about  twenty  years  older  than  Aisstf, 
the  wife  of  a  M.  Calandrini ;  she  was  a 
step-aunt,  if  such  a  relationship  be  recog- 
nized, of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  so  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  Ferriol  cir- 
cle. Research,  which  really  is  far  too 
busy  in  our  days,  has  found  out  that  Ma- 
dame Calandrini  herself  had  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired;  but  in  1726  she 
was  iUvote^  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  any  barrier  between  herself  and  the 
confidences  of  a  younger  woman.  A'l'ss^ 
received  her  warmly,  gave  her  heart  to  her 
without  reserve,  and  when  the  lady  went 
back  to  Geneva  AYss^  discovered  that  she 
was  the  first  and  best  friend  that  she  had 
ever  possessed.  Madame  Calandrini  car- 
ried home  with  her  the  inmost  and  most 
dangerous  secrets  of  Aiss^'s  history,  and 
it  is  evident  that  she  immediately  planned 
her  voung  friend's  conversion. 

Tne  "  Letters  "  of  A'lss^  are  exclusively 
composed  of  her  correspondence  with  this 
Madame  Calandrini  from  the  autumn  of 
1726  to  her  own  fatal  illness  in  January, 
1733.  They  remained  in  Geneva  until, 
in  1758,  they  were  lent  to  Voltaire,  who 
enriched  them  with  very  interesting  and 
important  notes.  Nearly  thirty  years 
more  passed,  and  at  lengtn,  in  1787,  they 
saw  the  light.  Next  year  they  were  re- 
printed, with  a  very  delightful  portrait  of 
ATss^.  In  this  she  appears  as  a  decided 
beauty,  with  very  fair  hair,  an  elegant  and 
spirited  head  lightly  poised  on  delicate 
shoulders,  and  nothing  Oriental  in  her  ap- 
pearance except  the  large,  oval,  dark  eyes, 
languishing  with  incredible  length  of  eye- 
lash. The  text  was  confused  and  difficult 
in  these  early  editions,  and  in  successive 
reprints  has  occupied  various  biographers 
—  M.  de  Barante,  M.  Ravenel,  M.  Pie- 
dagnal.  I  suppose,  however,  that  I  do  no 
injustice  to  those  writers  if  I  claim  for  M. 
Eugene  Asse  the  credit  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  man,  by  patient  anno- 
tation and  collection  of  explicatory  docu- 
ments, to  render  the  reading  of  Aiss^'s 
letters  interesting  and  agreeable. 

The  letters  of  Ai'ss?  to  Madame  Ca- 
landrini are  the  history  of  an  awakening 


conscience.  It  is  this  fact,  and  the  slow 
development  of  the  inevitable  moral  plot, 
which  give  them  their  singular  psycholog- 
ical value.  As  the  letters  approach  their 
close,  our  attention  is  entirely  riveted  by 
the  spectacle  of  this  tender  and  passionate 
spirit  tortured  by  remorse  and  yearning 
for  expiation.  But  at  the  outset  there  is 
no  moral  passion  expressed,  and  we  think 
less  of  Aiss^  herself  than  of  the  society 
to  which  she  belonged  by  her  age  and  ea- 
ucation.  As  it  seems  impossible,  from 
other  sources  of  information,  to  believe 
that  Madame  Calandrini  was  what  is  com- 
monly thought  to  be  an  amiable  woman, 
we  take  from  AYss^'s  praise  of  her  some- 
thing of  the  same  impression  that  we 
obtain  from  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  affec- 
tionate addresses  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 
Indeed,  the  opening  letter  of  Aisse*s 
series,  with  its  indescribable  tone  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  reads  so  much  like 
one  of  De  S^vign^'s  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter that  one  wonders  whether  the  resem- 
blance can  be  wholly  accidental.  There 
is  a  childish  archness  in  the  way  in  which 
AYss^  jests  about  all  her  own  adorers  — 
the  susceptible  abb^s,  and  the  councillors 
whose  neglected  passion  has  comfortably 
subsided  into  friendship.  There  are  little 
picturesqOe  touches  —  the  black  spaniel 
yelping  in\his  lady's  lap,  and  upsetting 
the  coffee-cup  in  his  eagerness  to  greet  a 
new-comer.  There  are  charming  bits  of 
self-portraiture ;  "  I  used  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  was  a  little  philosopher,  but  I  never 
shall  be  one  in  matters  of  sentiment."  It 
is  all  so  youthful,  so  girlish,  that  we  have 
to  remind  ourselves  that  the  author  of 
such  a  passage  as  the  following  was  in 
her  thirty-third  year. 

I  spend  my  days  in  shooting  little  birds; 
this  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  Exercise 
and  distraction  are  excellent  remedies  for  the 
vapors.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  makes  me 
walk,  although  my  feet  are  bruised ;  the  per- 
spiration that  this  exercise  causes  is  good  for 
me.  I  am  as  sunburned  as  a  crow ;  you  would 
be  frightened  if  you  saw  me,  but  1  scarcely 
mind  it.  How  happy  should  I  be  if  1  were 
still  with  you  I  I  wpuld  willingly  give  a  pint 
of  my  blood  if  we  could  be  together  at  this 
moment. 

Here  Aiss^  anticipates  by  a  year  or  tWo 
Matthew  Green's  famous  "  Fling  but  a 
stone,  the  giant  dies."  She  has  told  Ma- 
dame Calandrini  everything.  The  cheva- 
lier is  away  in  Ferigord,  which  adds  to 
her  vapors ;  but  his  letters  breathe  the 
sweetest  constancy.  She  would  like  to 
send  them  to  Geneva,  but  she  dares  not ; 
they  are  too  full  of  her  own  praises.    She 
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has  been  to  see  the  first  performance  of  a  '  favorite  wilfully  retired  to  private  life 
new  comedy,  **  Pyrame  et  ThisW,"  and  A'l'ss^  found  that  the  Pellissier  ••  fait  horri- 
giggles  over  its  disastrous  fate.  This  blement  mal.*'  She  tells  with  infinite  zest 
gives  us  firm  ground  in  dating  this  first  a  rather  scurrilous  story  of  how  a  certain 
fetter,  for  this  comedy,  or  rather  opera,  famous  Jansenist  canon,  seventy  years  of 
was  played  on  the  17th  of  October,  1726.  age,  fearing  to  die  without  having  ever 
Nothin^r  could  be  more  gay  or  sparkling  seen  a  dramatic  performance,  dressed 
than  Aiss^*s  tone.  himself  up  in  his  deceased  grandmother^s 
But  soon  there  comes  a  change.  We  garments  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
find  that  she  is  not  happy  in  the  Hdtel  pit,  creating,  by  his  incredible  oddity  of 
Ferriol.  Her  friend  and  foster-brother,  garb  and  feature,  such  a  sensation  that 
Comte  d*Argental,  who  lived  on  until  1788  the  actor  Armand  stopped  plaving,  and 
to  be  the  last  survivor  of  her  circle,  is  desired  him,  amid  the  shrieks  of  laughter 
away  '*with  his  sweetheart  in  the  £n-  of  the  audience,  to  decamp  as  fast  as 
chanted  Island,^'  and  she  has  his  room  possible.  Voltaire  vouches  for  the  abso- 
while  hers  is  being  refurnished.  But  it  lute  truth  of  this  anecdote.  But  before 
will  cost  her  one  hundred  pistoles,  for  A'l'ss^  begins  to  lose  the  gaiety  of  her 
Madame  de  Ferriol  makes  her  pay  for  spirits  it  may  be  well  to  let  her  give  in 
everything.  The  subjects  which  she  her  own  language,  or  as  near  as  I  can 
writes  about  in  all  light-heartedness  are  reach  it,  a  sample  of  her  powers  as  an  art- 
extraordinary.     She  cannot  resist,  from  ist  in  anecdote. 

sheer  ebullience  of  mirth,  copying  out  a  a  little  while  ago  there  happened  a  little 

letter  of  amazing  impudence  written  by  a  adventure  which  has  made  a  good  deal  of 

certain  officer  of  dragoons  to  the  bishop  noise.     I  will  tell  you  about  it.     Six  weeks 

of  his  diocese.     Can  she  or  can  she  not  ago  Isez,  the  surgeon  [one  of  the  most  emi- 

continue   to   know   the   beautiful    brazen  nent  practitioners  of  his  time],  received  a  note, 

iMadame  de  Parab^re,  whose  behavior  is  begging  him,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 

of  a  lightness,  but  oh  !  of  such  a  lightness.  ?i  the  next  day,  to  be  m  the  Rue  du  Pot^te 

Yet  4er  carriage  is  always  at  myjervice,  ^^^^^  ^^  l::^:::^l'^JX'^. 

and  don  t  you  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  ^.^o  conducted  him  for  a  few  steps,  and 

not  to  visit  her  at  all.i>"     If  one  desires  a  then  made  him  enter  a  house,  shutting  the 

marvellous  tale  of  the  ways  and  the  man-  door  on  the  surgeon,  so  as,  himself,  to  remain 

ners  of  the  great  world  under  Louis  XV.,  in  the  street.     Isez  was  surprised  that  this 

there  is  the  astounding  story  of  Madame  la  man  did  not  at  once  take  him  to  where  lie 

Princesse  de  Bournonvillc,  and  how  she  was  wanted.     But  the /<7r//>r  of  the  house  ap- 

was  publicly  engaged  to  marry  the  Due  pcarcd,  and  told  him  that  he  was  expected  on 

de  Ruffec  fifteen  minutes  after  her  first  the  first  floor,  and  asked  him  to  step  up,  which 

husband's  death;  it  is  told,  with  perfect  he  did.    He  opened  an  ante-chamber  all  hung 

/<-,ir««..o..    ;,.    avLa'^  k^o*  l«^«««..      Tu^  with  white;  a  lackey,  made  to  be  put  in  a  pic- 

calmness,  in  Aiss^s  best  manner.     The  ^j^     ^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^      „.^,    ^J^^^^    ^j 

prince  was  one  of  Aiss^  s   numerous  re-  powdered,  and  with  a  pouch  of  white  hair  and 

iected  adorers ;  she  rejoices  that  he  has  two  dusters  in  his  hand,  came  to  meet  him. 

left  her  no  compromising  legacy.     There  and  told  him  that  he  must  have  his  shoes 

is  a  certain  affair,  on  the  loth  of  January,  wiped.     After  this  ceremony,   he  was  con- 

1727,  "  which  would  make  your  hair  stand  ducted  into  a  room  also  hung  with  white, 

on  end ;  but  it  really  is  too  infamous  to  Another  lackey,  dressed  like  the  first,  went 

be  written  down."     A  wonderful  world,  so  through  the  same  ceremony  with  the  shoes; 

elegant  and   so  debased,  so  enthusiastic  *\*^.^'-'^*  ^^*'""  taken  into  a  room  where  cver^ 

and  so  cynical  so  full  of  beauty  and  so  i»^»"g  ^.^.  ""Y^l  J^^AnT^fr'  ^A^.^i?ii!l^ 

r.ii  ^c  ^(      ^.-        .u  *.          ^    i  teuUs.  chairs,  tables,  and  floor.     A  tail  figure 

ful    of  corruption    that  we  find  no  name  ^^  ^  ^.  ^tcai;  and  a  perfectly  white  dressing- 

but  Louis  Quinze  to  qualify  its  paradoxes.  ^^^^^^ ^„^  ^  white  mask,  was  seated newtfi 

In  her  eariier  letters  Aiss^  reveals  her-  fire.     When  this  kind  of  phantom  perceived 

self  as  a  patron  of  the  stage,  and  a  dra-  isez,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  the  devil  in  my 

matic  critic  of   marked  views.     Her  fos-  body,"  and  spoke  no  more;  for  thrce^iuarten 

ter  brothers,  Pont-de-Veyle  and  Argental,  of  an  hour  he  did  nothing  but  put  on  and  pull 

were    deeply    stage-stricken;    the    "En-  off  six  pairs  of  white  gloves  which  he  had  00 

chanted    Island"  of   the   latter  seems  to  stable  by  his  side.     Isez  was  frightened,  hot 

have    been  situated  somewhere   in    that  ^^  fi^*^^  *"^'^<^  '^^  ^^t^"»  glancmg  round  the 

ocean,   the    Thd^tre    de   TOptfra.     Aiss^  '^.?J?'' ^"^7 'Tr     ^uTk"'  *"*"  "If  1?S 

.,         ' ,         ,,     .  *,   ,        ^      Y^     ,  .    "  :u  with  such  a  trembling  that  he  was  obliged  to 

threw  herself  with  heart  and  soul  into  the  ,^  j^^.„  ^^^  f^^^  of  falling.    At  last,  to  break 

famous  rivalry  between  the  two  operatic  .  the  silence,  he  asked  the  figure  in  white  what 
stars   of  Pans  ;   she  was  all   for   the   en- ;  was  wanted  of  him,  liecause  he  had  an  engaff- 

chanling  Lemaure,  and  when  that  public  I  ment,  and  his  time  belonged  to  the  public. 
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The  white  figure  dryly  replied,  '*  What  does  generous  than  he,  and  almost  quixotically 
it  matter  to  you,  if  you  are  paid  well  ?  "  and  rejected  what  would  have  been  her  great- 
said  nothing  more.  Another  quarter  of  an  est  satisfaction.  To  Madame  Calandrini, 
houroassed  in  silence;  at  last  the  phantom  ^ho  was  plainly  one  of  those  who  urged 
pulled  the  bell-rope.  The  two  white  lackeys  u-^  *o.  o/»o^.^f  /u;.,  «^«.  o.;  ..^^ofU.i*:^^  ^u^ 
feappearcd;  the  phantom  asked  for  bandag<i,  •>"'  T  f.  ''"*""*""''  '*'« 
and  told  Is^z  to  Sraw  five  pounds  o£  blool  orphan-mother  answers  thus  :  - 

,/....  Think,  Madame,  of  what  the  world  would 

We  must  spoil  the  story  by  finishing  it  say  if  he  married  a  nobody,  and  one  who  de- 

abniptiy.     Isez  bleeds  the  phantom  not  in  pended  entirely  on  the  charity  of  the  Ferriol 

the   arm,   on    account  of   the  monstrous  family.     No;  I  love  his  fame  too  much,  and  I 

quantity  of  blood,  but  in  the  foot,  a  very  have  myself  at  the  same  time  too  much  pride, 

beautiful  woman's  foot,  apparently,  when  «o  allow  him  to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly. 

be  gets  to  the  last  of  six  pairs  of  white  He  would  be  sure  to  repem  of  having  followed 

silk    stockings.     He    is    presently,  after  the  bent  of  his  absurd  passion,  ana  I  could 

.*..^^..»   ^♦u^-  «j  -.-i *         ^4.     e  not  survive  the   pain  of    having  made  him 

vanous  other  adventures,  turned  out  of  wretched,  and  of  b^ing  myself  no  longer  loved, 

the  mystenous  house,  and  nobody,  not  **    "^                 ^ 

even  the  king  himself,  can  tell  what  it  all  The  chevalier,  unable  to  live  in  Paris 

means.  without  being  at  her  side,  fled  for  a  five 

But   very  soon  the  picture  of  A¥ss^*s  months'  exile  to  the  parental  chateau  in 

life  begins  to  be  clouded  over.     In  the  P^ngord.    Aiss^  had  expressed  a  mild 

spring  of  1727,  she  is  in  a  peck  of  trou-  surprise  that  he  could  not  contrive  to  be 

bles.     The   periodical    reduction    of  the  more  calm,  but  their  discussions  had  al- 

State  annuities,  which  had   been  carried  ways  ended  in  a  joke.     Yet  it  is  plain  that 

out  once  more  during  the  preceding  win-  all  these  circumstances  made  her  regard 

ter  by  the  new  minister  of  finance,  had  life  more  seriously  than  she  had  ever  done 

brought  miserv  to   many  gentlefolks   of  before.     In  her  next  letter  (August,  1727) 

France.     In  AYss^'s  early  letters,  she  and  we  learn  how  miserable  a  home  the  H6tel 

her  acquaintances  appear  much  as  Irish  Ferriol  had  now  become  for  her.    "The 

landlords  do  now ;   in  her  latest  letters  mistress  of  this  house,"  she  says,  "  is 

they  remind  us  of  what  these  landlords  much  more  difficult  to  live  with  than  the 

will  be  when  the   next   Liberal  ministry  poor  ambassador  was."    Asforthe  cheva- 

is  in.     The  chevalier  does  not  seem  to  "er,  he  had  scarcely  reached  P^rigueux, 

have  been  a  sufferer  personally ;  he  had  when  he  forgot  all  about  the  months  he 

not  much  to  lose,  but  we  find  him  sym-  wished  to  spend  in  the  country,  and  has- 

pathizing  with  Aiss^,  and  drawing  up  an  tened  back  to  Paris  to  be  near  Aiss^.    The 

appealing  letter  for  her  to  send   to  the  latter  writes,  in  her  prim  way,  •*  I  admit  I 

Cardinal  de  Fleury.     Aisstf  begins  to  feel  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  see  him 

the  shadows  falling  across  her  future.     If  enter  my  room  yesterday.     How  happy  I 

ever  she  marries,  she  says,  she  will  p«t  should  be  if  I  could  only  love  him  without 

into  the  contract  a  clause  by  which  she  having  to  reproach  myself  for  it! "     It  is 

retains  the  right  to  go  to  Geneva  when-  P^ain,  in  spile  of  the  always  modest,  and 

ever  she  likes,  for  she  longs  to  tell  her  now  timid  way  in  which  she  writes,  that  her 

troubles  to  Madame  Calandnni.   And  thus  moral  worth  and  delicate  judgment  were 

is  first  sounded  the  mournful  key  to  which  estimated  at  their  true  value  even  by  the 

we  soon  become  accustomed : —  frivolous    women  who    surrounded    her. 

^          ,      ^          ,        .^        .         t^.      m  The  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  asks  her  ad- 

Every  day  I  see  that  there  is  nothing  but  ^j^,^  ^3  ^^  .vhether  she  shall  or  shall  not 

TIT    t  UZ^^if  wVn  ^r/  nnt  Wn  ^cccpt  the  hand  of  thc   Due  d^Aumont. 

next.      As  for  myseii,   who  have  not   t)een  ^t    ^i-       1        »»!          jt*                       1. 

luckv  enough  to  behave  properly,  but  who  re-  The  dissolute  Madame  de  Tencm  cannot 

spcct  and  admire  virtuous  people,  the  simple  forgive  or  forget  Aiss^  s  tacit  disapproval 

wish  to  belong  to  the  number  attracts  to  me  of  her  conduct.     The  gentler  but  not  less 

all  sorts  of  flattering  things;  the  pity  which  naughty    Madame    de     Parab^re     purrs 

every  one  shows  me  [for  her  money  losses,  around  her  like  a  cat,  exquisitely  assidu- 

doubtless]   almost    prevents   me  from  being  ous  not  entirely  to  lose  the  esteem  of  one 

miserable.     I  have  just  2,000  francs  of  income  whose    position    in    the   world  can   have 

at  most  left.     My  jewels  and  my  diamonds  offered  nothing  to  such  a  personage,  but 

arc  sold.  ^y   ^yhose    intelli^ience   and   sympathetic 

The  result   of  her  sudden  poverty  ap-  goodness  she  could  not  help  being  fasci- 

pears   to   have  been   that   the    Chevalier  nated.     In  recording  all  this,  without  in 


d'Aydie,  sorely  against  his  inclination, 
but  actuated  by  a  generous  impulse, 
offered  to  marry  her.    She  was  not  less 


the  least  being  aware  of  it,  Aiss^  gives  us 
an  impression  of  her  own  simple  sweet- 
ness as  of  a  touchstone  by  which  radically 
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evil  natures  were  distinguished  from  those 
whose  voluntary  abasement  was  not  the 
sign  of  a  complete  corruption  of  spirit. 

We  are  made  to  feel  in  Aiss^'s  letters, 
that,  without  being  in  any  degree  a  blue- 
stocking, she  was  eager  to  form  her  own 
impression  on  the  various  intellectual 
questions  of  the  hour,  "  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els ''  had  only  been  published  in  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1726;  in  the  spring  of 
1727  Ai'ss^  had  read  it,  in  Desfontaines* 
translation,  knew  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Swift,  and  praised  it  in  the  very  same 
terms  that  the  world  has  since  agreed  to 
bestow  upon  it.  Destouches  seems  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  hers,  but  when  in 
the  same  year  she  went  to  see  his  new 
comedy,  **  Le  Philosophe  Mari^,"  she  was 
not  blinded  by  friendship.  "It  is  a  very 
charming  comedy,"  she  wrote,  "full  of 
sentiment,  full  of  delicacy ;  but  it  does  not 
possess  the  genius  of  Moli^re."  Nor  is 
she  less  judicious  in  what  she  says  about 
the  masterpiece  of  another  friend,  the 
Abb^  Pr^v6t  d'Exiles.  She  writes  in 
October,  1728:  "We  have  a  new  book 
here  entitled  *  M^moires  d'un  Homme  de 
Quality  retire  du  Monde.*  It  is  not  worth 
much,  except  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages  which  make  one  burst  out  crying. 
These  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages  were 
that  immortal  supplement  to  a  diill  book 
which  we  call  "Manon  Lescaut,"  over 
which  as  many  tears  are  shed  nowadays 
as  were  dropped  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  have  read  Pr6- 
v6t*s  forgotten  romance,  "  Histoire  d'une 
Grecque  Moderne,"  published  long  after- 
wards in  1 741,  that  it  contains  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  author's  old  friend  Aiss^. 
It  might  be  amusing  to  compare  this  with 
Voltaire's  portrait  of  her  chevalier  in 
"Adelaide  du  Guesclin." 

She  was  evidently  a  centre  of  light  and 
activity.  The  young  woman  with  whom 
at  all  events  during  certain  periods,  I3o- 
lingbroke  corresponded  by  every  post, 
could  be  no  commonplace  person.  Vol- 
taire vouches  for  her  exact  and  indepen- 
dent knowledge  of  events.  When  Madame 
Calandnni  is  anxious  to  know  how  a  cer- 
tain incident  at  court  will  turn  out,  Ai'ss^ 
says,  "  Vou  shall  know  before  the  people 
who  make  the  Gtxzette  do,"  and  her  letters 
differs  from  the  poet  Gray's,  which  other- 
wise they  often  curiously  resemble,  that 
she  seems  to  know  at  first  hand  the  class 
of  news  that  Gray  only  repeats.  She 
sometimes  shows  her  first-hand  knowledge 
by  her  very  inaccuracy.  She  gives,  for 
instance,  a  long  account,  which  we  follow 
with  breathless  interest,  of  the  death  of 
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Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the  event,  probably^ 
which  moved  Paris  more  vehemently  thai^ 
any  other  during  the  year  1730.     AXss^ 
directly  charges  the  young  Duchesse  d^ 
Bouillon  with  the  murder  of  the  actress^ 
and  supports  her  charge  with  an  amazing 
array  of  horrible  details.    The  affair  wa^s 
mysterious,  and  A'lss^  was  evidently  mi- 
nutely informed  ;  yet  Voltaire,  in  whos« 
arms  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died,  declares 
that  her  account  is  not  the  true  one.    On 
one  point  her  knowledge  of  her  contempo- 
raries is  very  useful  to  us.     The  priceless 
correspondence  of  Madame  du   DeSand 
makes  the  latter,  as  an  old  woman,  an 
exceedingly  lifelike  figure,  but  we  know 
little  of  her  early  life ;  Aiss^'s  sketches 
of  her,  therefore,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
cruelly  penetrating  analysis  of  her  charac* 
ter  at  the  age  of  thirty,  are  most  valuable. 
The  Madame  du  Denand  we  know  seems 
a  wiser  woman  than  A'iss^*s  friend ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  many  of  these  witty  French* 
women   only  became   tolerable,  like  re- 
markable vintages,  when  they  were  grow- 
ing a  litde  crusted. 

Among  the  brightest  sections  of  ATss^s 
correspondence  arc  those  in  which  she 
speaks  of  her  high  spirited  and  somewhat 
dissolute  foster-brothers,  Pont-de-Veylc 
and  D'Argental.  These  two  men  were 
sowing  their  wild  oats  very  hard,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  although  they  were 
passing  the  solemn  age  of  thirty,  the  sacks 
seemed  inexhaustible.  But  so  far  as  re- 
garded AVss^,  their  conduct  was  all  that 
was  chivalrous,  all  that  was  honorably  fra- 
ternal. Pont-de-Veyle  she  calls  an  angel, 
but  it  was  D'Argental  whom  she  loved 
the  most,  and  nothing  is  more  touching 
than  an  account  she  gives,  with  the  nt^ 
vet^  oi  a  child,  of  a  quarrel  she  had  with 
him.  This  quarrel  lasted  eight  days,  and 
Aiss<5  kept  her  letter  open  until  she  could 
add,  in  a  postscript,  the  desired  informa- 
tion that,  she  having  drunk  his  health  at 
dinner  and  afterwards  kissed  him,  they 
have  made  it  up  without  any  formal  ei- 
planation.  "  Since  then,"  she  adds  in  that 
tone  of  hers  which  makes  the  eyes  of  a 
middle-aged  citizen  of  perfidious  Albion 
quite  dim  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
"Since  then  we  have  been  a  great  deal 
together." 

In  172S  she  had  need  of  all  the  kind- 
ness she  could  get.  The  chevalier  was 
so  ill  in  June  that  she  was  obliged  to  fact 
the  prospect  of  his  death.  "  Duty,  love, 
inquietude,  and  friendship,  are  forever 
troublini;  my  thoughts  and  my  body ;  I 
am  in  a  cruel  .igitation  ;  my  body  is  giving 
way,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  vapors 
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and  with  grief;  and,  if  any  misfortune 
should  happen  to  that  man,  I  feel  I  should 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  horrible  sorrow 
of  it.  He  is  more  attached  to  me  than 
ever;  he  encourages  me  to  perform  my 
duties.  Sometimes  I  cannot  help  telling 
him,  that  if  he  gets  any  worse  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  him  ;  and  then 
be  scolds  me."  The  dreadful  condition 
of  genteel  poverty  in  which  the  Ferriol 
family  were  now  living,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Aiss^*s  home  a  bed  of  roses.  In 
the  winter  of  1728  these  famous  people  of 
quality  were  "dying  of  hunger."  There 
ms  not,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  food  upon 
beir  table  as  their  appetites  required,  and 
iiss6  expected  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
orse  whose  master  gave  him  one  grain 
iss  of  oats  each  day  until  he  died  from 
tarvation.  In  this  there  was  of  course  a 
ttle  playful  exaggeration,  but  her  poverty 
eighed  heavily  on  Aiss^.  She  had 
:arcely  enough  money  for  her  daily  wants, 
ad  envied  the  chevalier,  who  was  saving 
lat  he  might  form  a  dow^ry  for  the  little 
aughter  at  Sens,  the  pauvre  petite  in 
le  convent,  after  whom  Aiss^'s  heart 
earned,  and  whom  she  might  but  very 
irely  visit  as  a  stranger. 
She  spent  the  autumn  of  1729  at  Pont- 
e-Veyle,  the  country  seat  of  the  Ferriol 
imily,  a  chateau  between  Macon  and 
ourg.  She  took  advantage  of  this  neigh- 
[>rhood  to  Switzerland,  and  paid  the  lone- 
romised  visit  to  Madame  Calandrini  in 
eneva.  The  incident  was  a  momentous 
ae  in  the  history  of  her  soul.  She  came 
ack  more  uneasy,  more  irresolute  than 
/er,  and  in  deep  depression  of  spirits, 
[er  first  instinct,  on  being  left  to  her 
Bvn  thoughts  again,  was  to  enter  a  con- 
snt,  but  Madame  Calandrini  did  not 
icourage  this  idea,  and  Aiss^  soon  relin- 
uished  it.  She  saw,  herself,  that  duty 
illed  her  to  stay  with  Madame  de  Fer- 
ol,  who  was  now  growing  an  invalid, 
efore  leaving  Geneva  Madame  Calan- 
rini  had  made  a  solemn  attempt  to  per- 
jade  her  to  conclude  her  dubious  rela- 
ons  with  the  chevalier.  She  tried  to 
itract  a  promise  from  Aiss^  that  she 
ould  either  marry  D'Aydie  or  cease  to 
!e  him.  But  it  is  easy  for  comfortable 
latrons  in  their  own  boudoirs  to  urge  a 
ne  of  conduct;  it  is  less  simple  for  the 
ifortunate  to  carry  out  these  maxims  in 
le  hard  light  of  day.  Aiss^  wrote  :  "  All 
lat  I  can  promise  you  is  that  nothing 
lall  be  spared  to  bring  about  one  or  other 
:  these  things.  But,  madame,  it  may 
)st  me  my  life."  Such  words  are  lightly 
lid ;  but  in  A'lss^^s  case  they  came  from 


the  heart.  She  made  the  sacrifice,  and  it 
did  cost  her  her  life.  She  attempted  to 
melt  the  severe  censor  at  Geneva  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  chevalier's  letters,  and 
finally  she  made  an  appeal  which  goes 
straight  to  our  sympathy.  "How  can  I 
cut  to  the  quick  a  violent  passion,  and 
the  tenderest  and  firmest  friendship? 
Add  to  all  this,  gratitude ;  it  is  frightful! 
Death  would  not  be  worse !  However, 
since  you  wish  me  to  make  an  effort,  I 
will  do  so."  Conscience  and  the  Calan- 
drini were  inexorable. 

In  the  dull  house  at  Pont-de-Veyle  Aiss^ 
was  thrown  upon  her  own  consciousness 
more  than  in  Paris.  She  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture of  her  dreary  existence.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  who  was  Madame  de 
FerrioPs  brother,  was  the  only  intelligent 
companion  she  had,  and  he  was  locked  up 
all  day  with  Jesuit  priests.  The  young 
Ferriols  were  in  Paris  ;  their  mother,  jeal- 
ous, pietistic,  and  peevish,  wore  Ai'ss^  out 
with  ennui.  It  was  in  this  tension  of  the 
nervous  system,  this  irritation  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  that  on  her  way  back  to 
Paris  in  November  she  paid  a  stolen  visit 
to  Sens  to  see  her  little  dauo;hter.  The 
letter  in  which  she  describes  the  interview 
is  simply  heartrending.  The  little  deli- 
cate child,  with  an  exquisite  instinct,  clung 
to  this  unknown  friend,  and  when  at  last 
Aiss^  had  to  say  farewell,  her  daughter  — 
whom  she  must  not  call  her  daughter  — 
wrung  the  mother's  heart  with  mingled 
anguish  and  delight  by  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  neck  and  crying  out,  "  I  have 
no  father  or  mother ;  please,  you  be  my 
mother,  for  I  love  you  as  mucfi  as  if  you 
really  were  ! "  A'isstf  could  not  tear  her- 
self away ;  she  remained  a  fortnight  at 
the  convent,  more  unhappy  than  happy, 
and  .so  afHicted  in  spirits  that  she  posi- 
tively had  to  take  to  her  bed.  The  little 
"  Miss  Black "  waited  upon  her  with  a 
child's  enthusiasm,  refusing  to  play  with 
her  companions,  and  lavishing  her  caresses 
upon  her.  At  last  the  poor  mother  forced 
herself  to  depart,  fearing  lest  she  should 
expose  her  secret  by  her  emotion.  She 
made  her  way  to  Paris,  where  she  found 
the  chevalier  waiting  for  her,  and  all  her 
good  resolutions  were  shattered  by  the 
passionate  joy  of  his  welcome.  She  did 
not  know  what  to  do  nor  where  to  turn. 

In  the  beginning  of  1730  the  chevalier 
had  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Aissd  was 
obliged  to  postpone  the  crisis.  He  got 
well,  and  she  was  so  happy  that  she  could 
not  but  postpone  it  a  little  longer.  Slowly, 
as  she  herself  perceived,  her  bodily 
strength  began  to  waste  away,  under  the 
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agitations  of  her  conscience.  We  may 
pass  over  the  slow  progress  of  the  spiritual 
complaint,  which  tooK  more  than  three 
years  to  destroy  her  healthy  constitution. 
We  must  push  on  to  the  encl.  In  1732  her 
health  gave  serious  alarm  to  all  those  who 
surrounded  her.  That  few  of  her  friends 
suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case,  nor 
the  hidden  griefs  that  were  destroying  her, 
is  proved  among  other  things  by  a  little 
copy  of  verses  which  has  been  preserved  in 
the  works  of  a  great  man.  Voltaire,  who 
made  a  joke  of  his  own  supposed  passion 
for  Aissd,  sent  her  in  1732  a  packet  of 
ratafia,  to  relieve  a  painful  symptom  of 
her  complaint,  and  he  accompanied  it  by 
a  flippant  versicle,  which  may  thus  be 
rendered :  — 

liencel     Through  her  veins  like  subtle  an- 
guish fleet  I 
Change  to  desires  the  snows  that  thro*  them 
roll! 
So  may  she  feel  the  heat 
That  burns  within  my  soul. 

But  the  women  about  her  knew  that  she 
was  dying.  The  Parab^re,  to  whom  we 
may  forgive  much,  because  she  loved 
Aiss^  so  well,  fluttered  around  her  with 
pathetic  tenderness ;  and  we  find  her  forc- 
ing upon  her  friend  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  personal  possessions,  a  splendid  box 
of  crimson  jasper.  Even  Madame  de 
Tcncin,  whom  she  had  always  kept  at 
arm's  length,  and  who  had  rewarded  her 
with  aversion,  startled  her  now  with  ex- 
pressions and  proofs  of  affection.  Ma- 
dame de  Fcrriol  herself,  with  her  sharp 
temper  and  her  ugly  speeches,  urged  upon 
her  the  attentions  of  a  Jansenist  confessor. 
The  chevalier,  understanding  at  last  that 
he  was  about  to  lose  her,  was  distracted 
with  anxietv,  and  hung  around  the  room 
until  the  ladies  were  put  to  their  wits'  end 
to  get  rid  of  him.  In  her  next  letter, 
written  about  Christmas  of  1732,  Aiss^ 
expresses  herself  thus  :  — 

I  have  to  be  vcrv  careful  how  I  deal  with 
you  know  whom,  lie  has  been  talking  to  me 
about  a  certain  matter  as  reasonably  and  affec- 
tionately as  possible.  All  his  goodness,  his 
delicate  way  of  thinking,  loving  mc  for  my  own 
self,  the  interest  of  the  poor  little  one,  to 
wliom  one  could  not  give  a  position,  all  these 
things  force  mc  to  be  very  careful  how  I  deal 
with  him.  For  a  long  time  1  have  been  tor- 
tured with  remorse ;  the  carrying  out  of  this 
would  sustain  me.  If  the  Chevalier  docs  not 
keep  to  what  he  has  promised,  1  will  sec  him 
no  more.  Vou  see,  NIadame,  what  my  resolu- 
tions are ;  I  will  keep  to  them.  But  they  will 
probably  shorten  mv  life. 


to  be  that  the  chevalier,  having  put  off 
marriage  so  long,  was  anxious  not  to  break 
his  vows  for  a  merely  sentimental  union, 
that  could  last  but  a  kw  weeks.  She  had 
extracted,  it  would  seem,  a  sort  of  promise 
from  him,  but  he  did  not  keep  it,  and 
Aiss^  died  unmarried. 

In  her  last  hours  Aiss^  became  cooh 
pletelv  divatCy  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  humor  of  send- 
ing such  light  ladies  as  Madame  de  Para* 
b^re  and  Madame  du  Deffand  through  the 
lent^th  and  breadth  of  Paris  to  search  for 
a  director  to  undertake  her  conversion. 
At  last  these  inexperienced  emissaries 
discovered  a  P^rc  Boursault,  who  was 
perhaps  of  their  world,  for  he  was  the  son 
of  the  dramatist,  the  enemy  of  Moli^re; 
from  him  Aiss^  received  the  consolations 
of  religion.  A  few  days  before  she  died 
she  wrote  once  more  to  Madame  Calaih 
drini,  and  these  are  the  last  words  which 
we  possess  from  the  pen  of  Ai'ss^ :  — 

I  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  Chevalier. 
He  is  in  despair  at  seeing  me  so  ill.    Yea 
never  witnessed  a  passion  so  violent,  more 
delicacy,  more  sentiment,  more  greatness  and 
generosity.     I  am  not  anxious  about  the  poor 
little  one ;  she  has  a  friend  and  protector  who 
loves    her   tcnderlv.      Good-bve,    dear   M» 
dame ;  I  am  too  weak  to  write  any  more.    It 
is  still  infinitely  sweet  to  me  to  think  of  \'on; 
but  I  cannot  yield  to  this  happiness  witlioat 
tears,  my  dear  friend.     The  life  I  have  led 
has  been  very  wretched.     Have  I  ever  had  a 
moment's  enjoyment?    I  could  not  be  happy 
alone;  I  was  afraid  to  think;  my  remorse lus 
never  once  left  me  since  the  instant  when  I 
began  to  have  my  eves  open  to  my  miscon- 
duct.    Why  should  t  be  alarmed  at  mv  soul 
l)eing  separated,  since  I  am  persuaded  that 
God  is  all  good,  and  that  the  moment  when  I 
Ix^gin  to  enjoy  happiness  will  be  that  in  which 
I  leave  this  miseraolc  body  ? 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1733,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth  Aiss^,  spinster,  aged  about  forty 
years,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Verriol  family,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Rocb, 
in  Paris.  Edmund  Gosse, 


From  ChambeiV  JoaniaL 
THE  WRECK  OF  THE   DERRY  CASTLE. 


On  the  12th  March  last  the  iron  b.irk 
Derry   Castle,   Captain  Goffe,  belonging 
to   Limerick,   and   chartered   by  Messrs. 
I  Gibbs,  Bright,  &  Co.,  left  Geelong,  in  Aus- 
tralia, for  Falmouth,  loaded  with  wheat; 
'  and  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  days 
I  she  was  never  heard  of.     No  trace  of  her 
The  explanation  of  this  passage  seems  ,  could  be  found  in  any  port,  and  she  was 
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]K}sted  at  Lloyd's  as  missing.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  who  heard  of  it,  the  sealer 
Awarua,  a  craft  of  forty-five  tons,  sailed  up 
Melbourne  Bay  on  the  21st  September, 
having  on  board  eieht  survivors  of  the 
wrecked  bark,  which,  as  they  narrated, 
had  been  cast  away  on  Enderby  Island, 
one  of  the  Auckland  group,  eight  days 
after  leaving  Geelong.  From  a  verv  full 
account  given  in  the  Melbourne  Argus^ 
we  extract  the  following  particulars  of  this 
lamentable  tale  of  the  sea. 

The  vessel  left  port  with  a  fair  wind  on 
the  12th  of  March,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  2oth  March,  at  two  o^clock,  she  struck 
the  rocks  at  the  uninhabited  island  group 
above  mentioned,  and  broke  up  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  captain,  both  mates,  and 
twelve  seamen  were  drowned  in  trying  to 
reach  the  reef-bound  shore ;  and  seven  of 
the  crew  and  the  only  passenger,  Mr. 
James  M'Ghie,  endured  for  four  months 
a  series  of  privations  and  adventures 
which  seldom  occur  in  real  life.  It  is  in- 
deed strange  how  nearly  the  Derry  Castle 
was  lost  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
If  she  had  struck  on  any  other  part  of  the 
long  line  of  western  coast  ot  Enderby 
Island  than  the  apex  of  the  north-west 
point,  those  who  reached  the  shore  alive 
would  have  perished  miserably  on  the 
rocks,  unable  to  scale  the  inaccessible 
and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs.  The 
scene  of  the  wreck  is  rarely  visited  by 
vessels;  and  the  only  passing  craft  that 
was  seen  in  the  course  of  the  ninety-one 
days'  sojourn  there,  failed  to  see  the  sig- 
nals of  aistress  which  the  castaways  dis- 
played. 

The  Derry  Castle  made  a  quick  pas- 
sage to  Enderby  Island.  She  had  a  fair 
wind,  at  times  amounting  to  a  gale,  behind 
her,  and  she  made  the  most  of  her  canvas. 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  March,  only  one 
day  more  than  a  week  from  clearing  at 
Geelong,  the  catastrophe  occurred  with- 
out the  slightest  warning.  Never  was  a 
vessel  sent  more  blindly  or  speedily  to 
destruction.  It  was  about  ten  minutes  to 
two  A.M.,  and  the  chief  officer^s  watch  on 
deck.  All  sail  was  set,  and  the  bark  was 
bowling  alongtwelve  knots  an  hour  before 
the  wind.  The  chief  officer  gave  the 
order  to  haul  up  the  mainsail,  and  the 
watch  were  casting  loose  the  braces. 
Neither  the  man  at  the  wheel  nor  the 
lookout  reported  land,  which  the  survivors 
of  the  watch  say  could  not  be  seen.  The 
night  was  hazy,  the  sky  cloudy  —  what 
sailors  call  a  rather  dirty  night  —  and  the 
wind  freshening.  Without  the  slightest 
alarm  being  given,  or  effort  to  change 


the  course  of  the  vessel,  she  ran  bow  on 
to  submerged  rocks,  and  bumped  over 
them  for  some  distance  with  terrific  force. 
Then  her  bow  dropped  into  deep  water, 
and  the  stern  restea  high  on  the  reef,  with 
the  seas  rolling  over  it.  The  vessel  listed 
heavily  to  starboard,  and  began  to  break 
up.  She  was  so  close  in  to  the  land  — 
about  two  hundred  yards  —  that  the  frown- 
ing coast-line  now  rose  clearly  into  view. 

One  of  the  survivors,  the  only  passen- 
ger on  board,  Mr.  James  M*Gnie,  a  na- 
tive of  Limerick,  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Australia  for  his  health,  thus  narrates 
what  happened  after  the  ship  struck :  — 

"  The  ship  was  leaning  over  very  much, 
and  we  clung  to  the  rail,  standing  on  the 
outside  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  we  ex- 
pected she  might  go  right  over  at  any 
moment.  She  was  crashing  violently  on 
the  rock  at  this  time.  The  rudder  had 
been  carried  away,  and  the  sternpost 
knocked  clean  out  of  her,  so  that  we 
could  see  right  through  her  into  the  water 
beneath.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  main- 
mast went  overboard  with  a  loud  crash. 
The  crew  were  all  in  a  very  excited  state 
at  this  time ;  but  word  went  round  that 
she  would  probably  hold  together  till  day- 
light, and  the  panic  somewhat  subsided. 
One  position  was  miserable  in  the  extreme 
—  two  heavy  seas  swept  over  us,  the 
night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  had  barely 
any  clothing.  It  became  evident  that  we 
could  not  live  until  daylight,  if  we  clung 
to  the  wreck ;  and  we  feared  that  if  we 
stayed  there  much  longer  we  should  be- 
come so  benumbed  as  to  be  unable  to 
swim.  I  could  see  rocks  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  little  chance  of  a  safe 
landing  there.  Taking  advantage  of  a  sea 
which  came  over  us,  seven  of  the  party 
jumped  off  to  make  a  fight  for  life.  Only 
one  of  these  reached  the  shore  safely. 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  that  directly 
after  the  ship  struck,  the  captain  and  first 
officer  passed  life-buoys  and  life-belts  to 
us  who  were  on  the  poop,  so  that  we  were 
all  provided  with  them.  Five  more  men 
jumped  overboard  soon  afterwards  and 
swam  for  the  shore.  The  rest  of  us  went 
separately,  one  after  the  other.  I  was  the 
last  but  one  to  leave.  The  remaining 
man  was  clinging  to  the  rigging.  I  could 
dimly  see  his  figure,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish who  it  was  ;  but  I  learned  after- 
wards that  it  was  Mr.  Robins,  the  chief 
officer.  I  had  a  life-belt  and  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  had  little  fear  but  that  I 
could  reach  the  land.  The  only  danger 
I     anticipated    was    getting    there    too 
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quickly.  The  sea  was  terribly  rough ; 
and  soon  after  leaving,  I  was  caught  in 
a  wave,  which  broke  over  me  and  twirled 
me  over  and  over,  until  I  thought  1  should 
have  been  drowned.  However,  I  managed 
to  survive,  and  swam  on.  I  did  not  face 
the  nearest  rocks,  which  were  high  and 
precipitous,  and  had  been  hollowed  out  at 
the  base  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  They 
were  also  covered  with  seaweed  or  kelp, 
which  hung  down  in  long  streams  into 
the  sea  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  had  discerned  in  the  gloom 
what  appeared  to  be  like  a  gully  running 
into  the  land  in  a  V  shape  about  eighty 
yards  deep.  I  made  for  this,  and  swam 
safely  into  the  entrance. 

**  Here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
spar  from  the  ship,  floating  end  outwards 
towards  the  land.  I  put  my  arm  round 
this  and  clung  to  it.  It  was  driven  on  to 
the  rocks  with  great  force  ;  but  as  the  end 
of  it  struck  first,  the  shock  was  not  so 
threat  as  to  disable  roe  ;  and  when  the  sea 
had  broken  over  me  and  retired,  I  landed 
safely  on  a  soft  bed  of  seaweed.  I  tried 
to  walk,  but  found  that  I  was  unable  to  do 
so.  My  feet  were  quite  benumbed,  and 
I  fell  clown  at  every  effort  I  made.  I 
crawled  for  about  fifteen  yards  to  the  shel- 
ter of  a  high  rock,  and  called  out  loudly, 
to  find  if  any  one  else  had  landed  near  me, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  help  anybody  who 
might  be  trying  to  land  at  that  place. 
However,  I  got  no  answer.  I  rem.iined 
for  about  an  hour  under  the  shelter  of  that 
rock,  until  the  sea,  increasing  in  violence, 
began  to  break  over  it,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  being  washed  away.  I  was  still  unable 
to  walk,  and  crawled  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  hundred  yards  towards  some 
higher  rocks  that  I  could  see  inland,  and 
reached  these  with  great  difficulty. 

**  The  salt  water  I  had  swallowed  made 
me  very  sick,  and  it  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure I  noticed  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
trickling  from  the  rocks,  with  which  I  re- 
freshed and  invigorated  myself.  On  the 
rocks  I  now  reached  I  found  Nicholas 
Wallace,  one  of  the  seamen,  who  was  call- 
ing out  loudly  in  an  endeavor  to  discover 
any  companions.  We  heard  some  one 
answer  him ;  but  we  remained  together 
there  till  daylight  under  shelter  of  a  big 
rock.  It  would  be  about  three  o'clock 
when  I  found  him,  and  day  broke  about 
six.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  all  the  sur- 
vivors mustered  together,  and  we  then 
found  that  only  eight  had  reached  the 
shore  safely,  seven  of  whom  were  seamen. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  our  miserable 
and  forlorn  condition.    Not  one  of  us  was 


even  half-clad,  several  were  almost  naked, 
and  we  were  shivering  with  cold.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  make  a  search  and 
see  if  we  might  find  any  of  our  compaa- 
ions  lying  among  the  rocks ;  and  we  im* 
mediately  set  about  it.  The  first  body  we 
found  was  that  of  the  second  mate,  named 
Rasmussen.  His  body  was  still  warm, 
and  he  had  evidently  reached  the  shore 
alive,  for  the  sea  could  not  have  thrown 
him  where  he  lav.  We  did  all  we  could 
to  restore  him  by  chafing  his  limbs,  but 
without  avail.  He  had  probably  landed oa 
the  high  rocks,  and  stumbling  along  in  the 
dark,  had  fallen  down  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  pool  where  his  body  lay. 
The  fall  had  killed  him,  or  he  had  been 
stunned  by  it,  and  then  drowned  in  the 
pool.  We  also  found  the  bodies  of  Cap- 
tain Goffe  and  a  seaman.  Both  of  these 
had  been  dashed  by  the  waves  on  the 
rocks  and  killed,  as  their  heads  were 
crushed  in.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  up 
on  shore. 

"  When  it  became  quite  lights  we  could 
see  some  one  in  the  toretop  of  the  ship. 
Some  of  the  others  recognized  him  as  the 
sail  maker.  He  was  a  Swede,  and  went  by 
the  nickname  of  *  Sails.'  I  knew  hiro  bf 
no  other.  One  of  the  sailors  eot  a  life- 
buoy and  a  bit  of  line  and  held  it  up  to 
him,  as  an  inducement  to  try  to  swim 
ashore,  by  showing  that  we  were  ready  to 
help  him.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  boots 
and  made  the  attempt ;  but  the  poor  fellow 
never  reached  the  land.  He  got  to  some 
low  rocks,  where  we  could  not  reach  him, 
as  there  was  a  wild  sea  between,  and  clung 
there  for  a  time,  but  was  washed  off  again, 
and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  crushed 
by  a  portion  of  the  wreckage,  for  we  saw 
him  no  more.  We  then  broke  up  into 
different  parties,  to  explore  the  place  on 
which  we  were  landed.  Two  started  to 
make  a  circuit  in  one  direction,  and  two 
in  another ;  I  and  three  others  remained 
near  the  wreck.  One  of  the  parties  did 
not  succeed  in  making  the  circuit  of  the 
island,  and  returned.  The  others  found 
an  old  government  depot  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  but  there  was  nothing 
there  except  one  bottle  of  salt 

*'  The  only  food  that  floated  ashore  from 
the  wreck  was  two  tins  of  preserved  fish 
and  half-a-dozen  pumpkins.  We  had  no 
knife,  but  found  two  on  the  bodies  washed 
ashore  ;  and  with  these  we  cut  rushes  and 
made  a  bed  for  ourselves,  and  slept  that 
night  huddled  together  as  close  as  possi- 
ble for  warmth.  We  also  took  the  clothes 
from  the  bodies  we  found,  and  divided 
them  amongst  us,  to  inerease  our  scanty 
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stoc^    We  buried   the   bodies   on   the 

island. 

^  We  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  for 
re  found  that  the  island  was  a  great  re- 
Oft  for  seals,  and  we  had  settled  ourselves 
ight  in  their  track.  One  of  the  men  had 
one  apart  and  taken  possession  of  a  hole, 
hich  was  soon  claimed  by  a  seal,  which 
iStened  its  teeth  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 
he  man  immediately  abandoned  the  place 
id  came  running  to  us  shouting,  with  a 
rge  dog-seal  after  him.  The  whole  of 
le  after  part  of  the  ni^ht  we  had  to  stand 
3  and  defend  ourselves  against  seals. 
ome  of  them  were  of  great  size,  and  were 
jry  fierce  ;  but  a  tap  on  the  nose  with  a 
ece  of  wood  always  sent  them  to  the 
ghtabout. 

"  On  Monday  we  searched  the  wreckage 
ad  turned  over  the  timber  which  had 
ome  ashore,  with  a  view  to  preserve  all 
xxl  or  anything  else  that  might  be  useful 
)  us.  It  was  this  day  that  we  found  the 
wo  tins  of  herrings.  Oa  the  afternoon  of 
lionday  we  made  our  way  over  the  island 

0  the  depot,  which  we  found  to  be  a 
;tructure  about  six  feet  by  four  feet  six 
nches  in  size,  shaped  like  a  tent.  Into 
his  we  all  crowded  that  night  and  slept 
IS  best  we  could.  For  the  next  ten  days 
ire  lived  there  on  shellfish,  which  we 
;ound  on  the  rocks,  but  in  very  small  and 
nsufficient  quantities.  They  could  be  ob- 
ained  only  when  the  tide  was  low.  Some 
>f  the  men  had  also  killed  a  seal  and  eaten 
t  freely,  but  I  could  not  do  so:  it  tasted 
ike  very  rancid  cod-liver  oil.  We  had  no 
are,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold 
md  wei.  We  had  one  box  of  wooden 
Hatches,  but  xhcrt  was  never  sufficient 
sun  to  drj-  them.  I  had  a  revolver  car- 
rridge  in  my  possession,  which  I  kept  as 

1  last  resource,  and  on  the  lenrh  cav  we 
g:ot  a  nre  by  explod-ng  this.  We  I'yA  out 
the  buiiet.  arid  siEnazec  to  incite  a  piece 
ji  dry  raz.  w'r/ch  was  fisned  'nto  narne  by 
fc)eing shake",  'n  :he  wiii'l-  This  operarion 
was  m-a:c:.ed  wii.  the  most  T:ite:l^>e  : inter- 
est, and  wht'  w*  a:  last  got  a  £.re.  O'jj  jov 
may  be  i^kii:  ^jtc- 

der^owti  :f  -vr-J^e.  £.-d   wt  ic*:;,:  t:.e  f.*-*: 

ZO' ZiZ   hv  jjL'.:  ■::'  T.Z   ^■-  '-t    CV    f  Cilt    V  •: 

wh'.ci,    :.a-    i-rc'   *cr.   oii   tht    :>.i.Li     ',;. 

■uz'^i''-'-  "sO-;  *::  sec.-?  f.ee-:..  -^vinij':  o: 
:he  v:'..-r^:  v.:  v  :.  ^:    tiit  b:  \.   wai  .^-ilr::- 

iritb  wa.cT  a:.-  **!'>    irj:  we    I'uec  :*.  a.- 

LJVJJitO    AGt  VX-.  IXL  3:3c 


the  better  on  that  account.  We  ground 
this  up  with  seals'  flesh,  and  made  a  soup, 
which  in  our  condition  was  very  accepta- 
ble. We  had  plenty  of  water  everywhere, 
as  the  island  was  nearly  all  a  vast  swamp. 
We  took  our  turns  at  cooking  and  bring- 
ing in  tirevvoo<l,  of  which  we  accumulated 
a  supply,  in  the  event  of  bad  weather. 
Our  greatest  care  was  to  keep  the  tire 
alight,  and  in  order  to  insure  thin,  two 
men  were  always  told  oti  to  watch  it. 
We  would  not  trust  one ;  and  threats  of 
lynching,  which  might  have  been  carried 
out,  were  held  out  to  those  on  watch,  if 
the  fire  should  be  permitted  to  go  out. 
We  felt  that  our  lives  depended  on  keeping 
it  up. 

"  Our  troubles  were  greatly  lightened  by 
finding  an  old  axehead  on  the  grouncf, 
which  had  been  partly  burned.  There 
was  no  handle  in  it,  and  it  was  very 
blunt;  but  with  our  knives  a  handle  was 
soon  made,  and  it  was  sharpened  by  fric- 
tion on  a  piece  of  sandstone.  This  instru- 
ment proved  invaluable  to  us  by  keeping 
up  our  supply  of  firewood  and  enabling 
the  sailors  to  make  a  punt.  All  this  time 
our  thoughts  were  busy  with  plans  for 
leaving  the  island.  We  had  flags  flying  on 
three  different  points,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  any  vessel  passing ;  and  we  also  had 
bundles  of  woo'l  ready  to  light  fires  on 
prominent  places,  should  a  vessel  heave  in 
sight.  .Men  were  engaged  every  day  in 
bringing  planks  from  the  wreck,  in  order 
to  make  a  punt,  and  also  in  carrying  over 
all  the  wheat  that  could  l>e  gathered  uji, 
and  of  this  we  accumulated  a  stock  of  nt- 
teen  hundredweight. 

"Two  weeks  after  we  landed,  we  fourM 
part  of  t^e  capuln's  sailing  directory, 
which  hac  been  washed  ashore,  it  wks 
to'^  wet  to  read,  the  leaves  being  all  st'i'.k 
I'^etr.er:  but  after  it  was  dried,  we  were 
ab.e  to  cib'iover  our  position,  a^d  fojr^d 
thit  we  had  J/een  wrecked  0!i  lCrL<fero/ 
I&li.r.'i.  :r*  v.e  Aucklar.d  ^f'yyj-  a'id  we 
'^oc'.l  jdtc  that  the  main  idN^and  wa^  a'/OJt 
e;^:  t  n:i.eb  C-atact." 

Tr.e  vi-.r  of  the  Tii:!:  island  w-.i'j*j  was 
V  ?  j.K    '.\,   *:.e    wr'^-z-tc    v^.:.    w^i^    V'y\ 

•jr   'Jj,'./^   i.  ^vv*:T:rr.t:Lr   r^^.'/A   *.'j'.:'c  f-  f.g 

e.c^  .':.  :.v>t.-;«.ii  \Kc.r:. '^^  tc  r«  ..^  .  .♦  . 
'J.:*  '-.-r}   :.a'.  V,  itiilCd.^  ;c  (narie  a   ••*-.*.. 

*jc-'..K  a-  .>rc  i*-'^!:  trne  v^  oin*:  *oji',  irAVc 
3 «n: '.•;'-.  tc  make  a:  «:*«>;  i;.  rai*  :  t/u*.  t..tfe 
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were  no  implements  to  fashion  it.  So 
that,  in  spite  of  something  bein^  seen  on 
the  foreshore  of  Port  Ross,  which  some 
thought  to  be  a  rock,  and  others  affirmed 
was  more  like  a  building,  week  after 
week  passed  without  any  prospect  of  es- 
cape. Surely  never  was  succor  so  near 
and  yet  so  far  from  those  who  yearned  to 
reach  it.  Little  more  than  a  raft  was 
needed ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  sufferers  was 
willing  to  attempt  the  voyage  on  two 
planks  lashed  together;  but  this  was  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  no  boat  could  be 
made  without  some  cutting  instrument  to 
fashion  the  decking  timber  and  fittings  of 
the  Derry  Castle  which  from  time  to  time 
floated  ashore.  It  seemed  that  the  party 
must  hope  on  and  hope  ever  that  succor 
would  come,  and  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing more  to  help  themselves  than  prov- 
idently to  parch  all  the  wheat  that  came 
ashore,  and  husband  it  carefully  by  keep- 
ing every  one  to  the  allowance  mutually 
agreed  upon,  which  was  faithfully  ob- 
served. 

But  towards  the  end  of  May  a  prospect 
of  release  suddenly  presented  itself,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  discovery  of  an  old 
axehead,  which  had  been  left  near  the  old 
depot  probably  by  some  whaling-party. 
Here  was  the  tool  for  making  a  boat ! 
The  work  was  immediately  entered  upon 
with  hopeful  zest  by  every  one.  As  no 
boat  could  have  been  launched  from  the 
side  of  the  island  on  which  the  bark  was 
wrecked,  on  account  of  the  surf,  the  men 
carried  bundles  of  the  wreckage  up  the 
cliff  and  across  the  island  to  the  old  de- 
pot, where  the  boat  was  in  due  course 
constructed.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
an  oblong  box,  six  feet  by  two  and  a  half 
feet,  with  the  ends  running  up  a  little  like 
a  Norwegian  prow,  so  as  to  do  duty  as  a 
keel  or  cutwater.  The  calking  was  done 
with  odds  and  ends  of  rope-yarn,  driven 
into  the  seams  with  a  piece  of  hoop-iron, 
which  had  also  been  found.  When  the  i 
boat,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  completed, 
it  was  launched,  and  with  many  hopes 
and  fears  for  their  safety  and  that  of  their 
rude  vessel,  two  of  the  party  —  Sullivan 
and  Rennie  —  pushed  off  from  the  shore, 
and  essayed  to  cross  the  water  which  di- 
vided the  half-starved,  nearly  naked  mar- 
iners from  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  feast 
of  plenty,  if  only  the  stores  at  the  Port 
Ross  depot  could  be  brought  within  their 
grasp. 

While  the  punt  was  gone  those  left  on 
the  island  were  subjected  to  another  cruel ' 
disappointment.    A  sail  hove  in  sight — I 
came,  indeed,  comparatively  near;   and, 


they  set  about  making  such  a  smoky  be^ 
con  as  a  passing  vessel  mi^ht  be  fully 
expected  to  see.  But  the  Deacon  was 
made  in  vain,  for  the  vessel  put  about  and 
left  the  men  to  their  fate.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  she  must  be  a  poaching  sealer, 
who  mistook  the  fire  for  that  of  people 
who  were  on  the  watch  for  poachers,  aod 
so  ^ave  the  island  a  wide  berth.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  came  and  went;  and  the 
survivors  were  left  to  rely  u];>on  their  crank 
punt,  upon  the  trusty  sailors  who  manned 
it,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  belief  that  the 
government  had  stocked  the  depot  with 
provisions. 

Two  days  passed  without  any  message 
from  the  punt,  and  then  on  the  third  day 
smoke  was  seen  on  Port  Ross,  which  as- 
sured the  watchers  that  their  gallant  emis- 
saries were  safe.  They  soon  came  back 
with  glad  tidings,  and  provisions  and 
clothes,  to  prove  what  they  had  seen  In 
spying  out  the  country.  At  last,  after  four 
months  of  harassing  anxiety  and  insuffi- 
cient food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  they 
would  be  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  in 
comparative  comfort,  even  though  their 
Robinson  Crusoe  life  should  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  or  until  the  government 
steamer  Stella  should  make  her  next  peri- 
odical visit  to  the  Auckland  IslancM  in 
search  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  The 
transportation  of  the  men  and  the  remain- 
der of  their  store  of  roasted  corn  from 
Enderby  Island  to  Port  Ross  was  accom- 
plished without  accident,  although  several 
trips  had  to  be  made  before  the  whole 
could  be  freighted  across.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  employ  an  old  boat  that  was 
found  on  Port  Ross;  but  after  binding 
her  round  with  wire,  to  prevent  her  going 
to  pieces,  she  took  in  water  so  freely  that 
she  was  abandoned.  The  dingey,  too,  had 
to  be  frequentlv  patched  up;  out  she  did 
the  work  requfred  of  her  without  mishaps 
yet  in  a  very  slow  and  toilsome  way.  Ul- 
timately, the  whole  of  the  band,  with  such 
possessions  as  they  had,  were  established 
at  the  Port  Ross  depot,  which  contained 
clothing,  fat,  and  biscuits.  These  were 
luxuries  to  the  shipwrecked  band,  wbo^ 
however,  had  still  before  them  the  proft- 
pcct  of  a  long  and  undesirable  detention 
at  the  port.  This  was  the  more  unwel- 
come to  them,  inasmuch  as,  while  the 
health  of  the  party  had  been  fairly  good« 
several  of  them  were  suffering  from 
the  exposure  they  had  undergone.  The 
weather  during  their  sojourn  at  Enderby 
Island  had  been  variable,  with  not  afew 
fine  days;  but  the  time  of  the  year  —  the 
middle  of   winter  —  had   made   campiqg 
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out  with  little  shelter  or  covering  almost 
unendurable,  especially  for  such  a  pro- 
tracted period. 

The  men  were  still  tortured  by  the 
nacertainty  as  to  when  they  would  be 
released.  They  had  been  from  the  20th 
March  to  the  i8th  June  on  Enderby  Island 
—  they  kept  count  by  notching  each  day 
as  it  passed  —  and  they  were  destined  to 
remain  without  further  succor  until  the 
19th  July,  when  the  Awarua  put  in  to  Port 
Ross  in  search  of  a  boat  which  she  had 
left  there  some  time  previously.  The  men 
on  shore,  overjoyed  at  hearing  the  vessel 
arrive  and  drop  her  anchor  —  it  being 
after  dark  —  hailed  her ;  but  as  the  weather 
was  bad,  they  did  not  venture  to  board 
her  in  their  punt.  Early  next  morning, 
Captain  L.  F.  Drew  went  ashore  from  the 
Awarua,  and  had  a  great  reception  from 
the  shipwrecked  party,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately took  under  his  protection,  and  finally 
brought  to  Melbourne  at  considerable  loss 
to  himself  and  to  his  crew,  who  have 
shares  in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  five 
months'  sealing  cruise  in  Bass's  Strait. 
The  Awarua  encountered  such  severe 
weather  in  coming  to  Melbourne  that  the 
schooner  was  well-nigh  lost.  The  surviv- 
ors of  the  bark,  on  their  arrival  in  Mel- 
bourne, obtained  a  cordial  reception  at  the 
Sailors*  Home ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
M*Ghie,  who  was  badly  affected  with  rheu- 
matism, none  of  them  appeared  to  be 
much  worse  for  all  they  had  undergone. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
MANXLAND:    ITS  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  famous  little 
island,  situated  midway  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  stormy  Irish 
Sea,  where  the  arms  are  three  legs  and  the 
cats  and  fowls  have  no  tails  ;  but  very  few 
know  that,  in  addition  to  these  pecul- 
iarities, there  are  many  more  to  be  found 
within  the  226J  square  miles  of  territory 
composing  what  was  formerly  the  kinj^- 
dom  of  Man^  which  render  it  a  most  in- 
teresting study  for  the  archaeologist,  the 
geologist,  and  the  student  of  history,  as 
well  as  for  the  ethnologist  and  philologist. 

Although  the  Isle  oiMan  had  been  an 
ippanage  of  the  British  crown  since  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  who  took  possession 
ni  it  by  the  wish  of  the  Manxmen,  it 
formed  in  reality  a  subject  kingdom, 
vhose  rulers,  nominated  by  the  kings  of 
England,  were  almost  independent,  the 
>ffice   of  governor  or  king  having  been 


hereditary  in  the  Stanley  family  from 
1406  to  1735,  when  ^^  ^^^^  by  inheritance 
to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  in  1765  sold 
his  rights  to  the  British  Parliament  for 
;^7o,ooo,  and  his  heirs  received  in  addi- 
tion (in  1829),  as  compensation  for  his 
interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  island,  the 
large  sum  of  ;^4i6,ii4. 

With  this  transaction  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Man  might  be  supposed  to 
close.  Purchased  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that 
it  would  have  become  so  incorporated  with 
the  United  Kingdom  as  to  form  only  a 
county  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and 
sending  members  to  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Westminster.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  retains  its  ancient  privileges, 
makes  its  own  laws  in  its  own  Parliament, 
and  in  fact  lives  under  a  system  of  home 
rule,  which  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  ancient  history  of  the  island  that 
we  must  give  the  story  from  the  beginning, 
or  at  least  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in 
historic  times.  A  thousand  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  the  Isle  of  Man  was  invaded 
by  a  chieftain  from  Norway,  named  Orry, 
said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway ;  he  was,  however, 
welcomed,  and  chosen  king  by  the  Manx- 
men, and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  island  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  long  time  for  a  constitution  to 
have  remained  almost  unchanged,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  must  have  been 
much  that  was  good  in  it,  or  it  could  not 
have  survived  the  many  vicissitudes  the 
island  has  undergone  since  then,  for  it 
has  been  conquered  and\re-conquered  by 
Welsh,  Norse,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  ; 
and  its  kings  have  been  replaced  by  gov- 
ernors, nominated  bv  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irefand  ;  but  the  House 
of  Keys,  as  established  by  King  Orry,  still 
exists,  and  the  laws  made  there,  even 
after  they  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  queen  and  Council,  are  not  valid  till 
they  have  been  promulgated  to  the  peo- 
ple, assembled  for  the  purpose  round  the 
Tynwald  Hill. 

This  ceremony,  which  formerly  existed 
in  many  Keltic  countries  and  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Druids  and  sun-worship,  is  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  it  is  so  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  that  we  must  de- 
scribe it  at  some  little  length. 

The  Tynwald  Hill  is  a  small  mound  of 
earth,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  eighty 
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in  circumference  at  the  base,  consisting 
of  four  circular  platforms,  ascended  by 
steps  cut  in  the  earth.  On  the  upper 
platform  is  erected  a  flagstaff,  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  space, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  yards  long  by 
sixteen  wide,  at  the  end  of  which  stands 
the  cruciform  Church  of  St.  John,  newly 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  verv  ancient  edi- 
fice, which  in  its  turn  is  saia  to  have  sup- 
planted a  temple  of  Odin.  This  space 
was  formerly  entered  by  gateways  formed 
of  stone  jambs,  having  transverse  imposts, 
resembling  the  trilithons  of  Stonehenge; 
but  these  have  disappeared.  Here,  on 
July  5,  St.  John  Baptist,  or  Midsummer- 
day,  old  styU^  takes  place  the  ceremony, 
which  is  thus  described  in  a  document 
drawn  up  in  141 7  for  the  guidance  of  Sir 
John  Stanley,  king  or  lord  of  Man :  — 

Our  doughtfull  and  gratious  Lord,  this  is 
the  Constitution  of  old  time,  the  which  we 
have  given  in  our  Days,  how  yee  should  be 
governed  on  your  Tynwald  Day.  First,  you 
shall  come  hither  in  your  Royal  array  as  a 
King  ought  to  do,  by  the  prerogatives  and 
Royalties  of  the  Land  of  Man,  and  upon  the 
Hill  of  Tynwald  sitt,  in  a  chaire,  covered  with 
a  royall  cloath  and  cushions,  and  your  visage 
into  the  East,  and  your  sword  f>cfore  you, 
hoi  den  with  the  point  upward,  your  barons  in 
the  third  degree  sitting  beside  you,  and  your 
beneficed  men  and  your  Deemsters  before  you 
sitting,  and  your  knights,  esauires  and  yeo- 
men about  you  in  the  third  degree,  and  the 
worthiest  men  in  your  land  to  be  called  in  be- 
fore your  Deemsters,  if  you  will  ask  anything 
of  them,  and  to  hear  the  government  of  your 
land,  and  your  will ;  and  the  Commons  to 
stand  without  the  circle  of  the  hill,  with  three 
clerks  in  their  surplices,  etc.,  etc.* 

This  ceremony  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  still  observed,  the  chapel  being 
used,  then  as  now,  as  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, the  governor  and  Council  occupy- 
ing the  chancel,  whilst  the  south  transept 
is  appropriated  to  the  Keys,  as  their  house 
for  the  day;  thence,  after  a  religious  ser- 
vice, they  proceed  up  the  pathway  to  the 
Tynwald  Hill,  and  there  the  laws  are 
read  to  the  assembled  multitude,  formerly 
and  until  1S65,  both  in  Manx  and  English, 
but  now  the  titles  only  are  read  in  the  two 
lan^ruages,  and  the  rest  in  English. 

The  earth  of  which  the  Tynwald  Hill  is 
formed,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
each  of  the  seventeen  parishes  into  which 
the  island  is  divided,  during  the  reign  of 
King  Orry,  the  reason  for  which  is  thus 
given  in*' A  Lay  of  Ancient  Mona,"  by 

*  Records  of  the  Tynwald,  Isle  of  Man,  vol.  zix.,  by 
W.  Harri^n. 


Dr.  M*Burney,  F.S.A.S.,  Douglas,  describ- 
ing the  landing  and  deeds  of  king  Orry :  — 

How  countless  teams  of  oxen  groaned  and 

sweated  'neath  the  toil 
Of  drawhig  to  the  Tynwald,  from  each  parish, 

loads  of  soil, 
That  all  might  own  an  equal  right  to  votes 

and  common  law. 
Pleading  their  vested  privilege,  without  a  let 

or  flaw ; 
And  all,  too,  represented  by  Keysmen  of  tbdr 

choice. 
Might  have  a  twofold  charter,  to  the  dear 

elective  voice. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  sole  survival 
of  that  open-air  legislation  which  existed 
in  many  countries  before  laws  were  re- 
duced to  writing,  when  it  was  necessary 
that  the   Commons  should  be  informed 
orally  of  that  which  had  been  devised  for 
their  government  by  their  chiefs  and  el- 
ders, assembled  for  that  purpose  in  secret 
conclave.     Even  until  the  year  1417,  se- 
cret laws,  called  breast  laws,  were  thus 
imparted  to  the  deemsters  of  the  Islie  oC 
Man,  to  be  by  them  revealed  to  the  peo- 
ple as  they  should  deem  expedient;  but 
in  that  vear  Sir  John  Stanley,  "King and 
Lord  or  .Man,  in  his  wisdom  embodied  the 
breast  laws^  with  the  aid  of  his  Deemsters 
and  Keys,  into  a  written  code,  and  cited 
his  Churcji  Barons  to  come  in  and  do  fealty 
unto  him,  thus  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
power  of  the  priests,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  exercised  so  great  a  sway  in  temporal 
matters,  but  he  continued  the  mode  of 
imparting  the  laws  to  the  people  ^imtki 
face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  tk$ 

light!''* 

The  word  Tynwald,  thin^'volla,  %\f^v 
fying  vallis  ne^otii,  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  **is  applied,"  says  the 
author  quoted  above,  *'  to  those  artificial 
mounds  which  were  in  ancient  times  as- 
signed to  the  inhabitants  for  holding  their 
Comitia, 

**Tingwald  in  Shetland,  and  Dingwall 
in  Ross-shire,  with  Tinwald  in  Dumfries- 
shire, have  the  same  meaning  as  Tynwald 
in  >Lin."  There  was  a  Tynwald  neld  in 
Iceland,  almost  identical  with  that  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  it  was  abolished  about 
eighty  years  ago ;  the  Icelandic  mound  is 
figured  in  Lord  Duffcrin's  **  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes." 

The  composition  of  the  Manx  Parlia- 
ment resembles  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
king,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  king  is 
now  represented  by  the  governor,  the  up- 


*  Records  of  the  Tynwald,  toL 
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per  house  consists  of  the  Council,  sitting 
Dy  right  of  office  —  namely,  the  treasurer, 
or  receiver-general,  the  comptroller,  the 
clerk  of  the  rolls,  the  water-bailiff,  the 
attorney-general,  the  bishop,  the  archdea- 
con, the  vicar-general,  and  two  deemsters, 
or  judges,  who,  although  belonging  to 
the  Council,  are  always  named  separately. 
The  Keys  (or  Commons),  who  constitute 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature,  are 
twenty-four  in  number,*  and  were  an- 
ciently styled  "the  worthiest  men  in  the 
land  ;  they  were  also  known  as  Taxiaxe. 
Prior  to  1765,  and  as  late  as  1866,  the 
Keys  were  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  two 
candidates  were  selected  and  introduced 
by  the  speaker  to  the  governor,  who  chose 
one  of  them  to  be  the  new  member  of  the 
House  of  Keys ;  but  in  1866  the  House 
of  Keys  Election  Act  was  passed,  and 
by  it  the  members  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  sheadings  and  towns,  each 
of  the  six  sheadings  into  which  the  island 
was  divided  by  King  Orry  electing  three, 
the  town  of  Douglas  three,  and  the  towns 
of  Castletown,  Peel,  and  Ramsay  one  each. 

The  House  is  elected  for  seven  years, 
unless  dissolved  earlier  by  the  governor, 
who  has  power  to  do  so  whenever  he 
deems  it  expedient.  The  governor,  Coun- 
cil, deemsters,  and  Keys  together  form 
the  Tynwald  Court,  and  the  form  of  pass- 
ing statutes  resembles  that  of  the  impe- 
rial Parliament.  "Bills  are  introduced 
into  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
are  then  passed  to  the  other.  The  two 
branches  then  meet  together  in  Tynwald, 
and  the  bill,  having  previously  been  print- 
ed on  parchment,  is  signed,  and  is  then 
sent  up  to  the  queen  in  Council  for  the 
royal  assent.  But  even  after  all  this  is 
done,  the  measure  has  not  the  force  of 
law.  Before  the  bill  can  come  into  opera- 
tion, it  must  be  promulgated  in  the  ancient 
form  from  the  Tynwald  mount."  f 

The  qualification  for  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Keys  is  the  possession  of  real 
estate  of  the  ratable  value  of  ;^  100  per 
annum,  or  of  real  estate  of  ^^50  per  an- 
num, together  with  personal  estate  actu- 
ally producing  an  income  of  j^ioo  per 
annum,  or  the  ownership  of  personal  es- 
tate actually  producing  an  income  of  ^^150 
per  annum.  Under  the  House  of  Keys 
Election  Act,  1881,  the  qualification  of  a 
voter  is  the  ownership  or  tenancy  of  real 
estate  of  ^4  per  annum,  ratable  value,  or 

•  Thirteen  Keys  make  a  House,  and  that  number 
must  concur  to  render  an  act  valid. 

t  Deemster  Gill,  in  the  IsU  of  Man  Timus^  Septem- 
ber 17,  1887. 


the  occupation  as  a  lodger  of  premises  of 
the  annual  value  of  j^io. 

Whether  the  three  Manx  legs  enable 
the  people  to  march  faster  than  the  world 
in  general  we  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is 
they  have  made  a  forward  movement  as 
regards  the  franchise  which  other  nations 
might  follow  with  advantage,  for  this  same 
bill  of  i8di  conferred  the  franchise  upon 
unmarried  women  being  possessed  of 
the  same  property  qualification  as  men. 
"The  Keys  proposed  to  extend  the  ten- 
ancy qualification  to  women  also,  but  the 
Council  objecting,  the  Keys  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  compromise  in  order 
to  obtain  an  admission  of  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  women  to  vote,  but  in  so  doine 
recorded  their  protest  against  their  partial 
exclusion.  This  act  is  said  to  be  the  only 
law  now  existing  in  Europe  recognizing 
the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  a  legislative  body."  ♦ 

In  other  respects  also  the  Manx  legisla- 
tors have  shown  more  favor  to  women 
than  those  of  other  countries,  for  as  a 
writer  in  the  Woman' s  Suffrage  yournal 
says :  "  Although  the  wife  did  not  retain 
separate  propertv  after  marriage,  the  com- 
mon property  ot  the  pair  was  not  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  husband.  The 
wife  retained  an  indefeasible  right  to  half 
of  the  common  property  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Out  of  this  right  there 
grew  a  custom  which  allowed  the  wife  to 
make  a  will  leaving  her  half  of  the  prop- 
erty to  whomsoever  she  pleased,  at  her 
own  death,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband.  Thus  it  happened  that  many 
men  were  reduced  to  comparative  poverty 
through  the  death  of  their  wives.  A  de- 
cree was  therefore  pronounced  restricting 
the  power  of  a  wife  to  make  such  a  will, 
and  limiting  her  right  over  the  half  of  her 
husband's  property  to  cases  where  she 
survives  him."  The  same  writer  quotes  a 
curious  custom,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  records  of  Castle  Mona,  show- 
ing that  for  many  centuries  Manxmen 
have  had  a  chivalrous  regard  for  the  rights 
of  women.  A  decree  in  a  black-letter 
book  ordains,  "that  if  a  man  was  proved 
to  have  wronged  a  maid,  the  deemster  was 
to  hand  to  her  an  axe,  a  rope,  and  a  ring, 
that  she  might  deal  with  the  recalcitrant 
lover.  She  had  the  choice  to  behead  him 
with  the  axe,  to  hang  him  with  the  rope, 
or  marry  him  with  the  rin^.  Tradition 
says  the  maids  were  usually  lenient."  t 

The  deemsters,  of  whom  there  are  two, 

•  Constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Manx  S  ociety,  vol 
xxxi.,  1882,  p.  7,  noU. 
t   WomaiCt  Suffrage  Journal^  October,  1887. 
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one  for  the  northern  division  of  the  island, 
and  one  for  tiie  southern,  are  the  judges, 
but  seem  formerly  to  have  had  other  func- 
tions, one  of  the  principal  being  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  laws  in  Manx  and  English 
on  the  Tynwald  Hill.  They  had  also  to 
preside  at  the  gaol  deliveries,  which,  until 
1765,  took  place  twice  a  year,  in  May  and 
October.  Prisoners  were  tried  by  a  jury 
of  twelve,  who  must  be  unanimous,  but 
the  prisoner  had  the  right  of  selecting  the 
jury  out  of  the  jurors  impanelled.  Prior 
to  1777  treason  and  felony  were  punishable 
with  death,  and  also  theft  of  property 
above  the  value  of  sixpence.  In  cases  of 
petty  larceny,  a  jury  of  six  was  chosen, 
and  on  a  complaint  being  made  of  prop- 
erty lost  or  stolen,  the  deemster  issued  his 
warrant  to  the  coroner  to  summon  a  jury 
of  inquiry.  The  oath  administered  to  the 
deemsters  is  very  curious  :  "  By  this  book, 
and  by  the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by 
the  wonderful  works  that  God  hath  mirac- 
ulously wrought  in  Heaven  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,  in  six  days  and  seven 
nights,  I do  swear  that  I  will,  with- 
out respect  of  favor  or  friendship,  love  or 
gain,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  envy  or 
malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  isle  justly, 
betwixt  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
his  subjects  within  this  isle,  and  betwixt 
party  and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the 
herring  backbone  doth  lie  in  the  vtidst  of 
the  fish.  So  help  me  God,  and  by  the 
contents  of  this  book."* 

This  reference  to  the  backbone  of  the 
herring  seems  quaint  and  provocative  of 
laughter,  but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  formerly  herrings  and  potatoes  formed 
the  staple  food  of  everybody,  and  there- 
fore the  deemster  was  reminded  of  his 
oath  as  often  as  he  ate  his  daily  meal. 

The  deemsters,  in  common  with  the 
moars  (collectors  of  lord's  rent),  coroners, 
and  sergeants  of  baronies,  had  a  curious 
privilege,  that  of  yardin^^  or  compelling 
the  service  of  persons  ot  either  sex  at  a 
trifling  wage  fixed  by  law.  An  officer, 
called  a  sumner,  was  sent  to  lay  a  straw 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  so  required, 
saying,  '^You  are  hereby  yarded  for  the 
service  of  the  lord  of  Man,  in  the  house  of 
his  deemster  or  coroner,"  etc.,  as  it  might 
be.  Persons  refusing  to  comply  with  tliis  \ 
summons  were  committed  to  prison  and 
there  kept  on  a  daily  allowance  of  one 
barley-cake  and  a  pint  of  water,  until  they 
yielded  obedience  to  perform  their  service, 
the  expense  thereby  incurred  being  de- 

*  Constitution  of  the  Isle  of  Men,  Manx  Society, 
voL  xxxi.  I 


ducted  from  the  wages  of  the  delinqueot 
liy  virtue  of  the  statute  all  instituted  par- 
sons and  vicars  of  the  thirds  were  allovt'ed 
their  "bridge  and  staff,"  which  implied 
that  their  servants  should  not  be  taken 
from  them  by  yarding,  and  the  servants 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Keys  were 
also  exempt. 

These  yarded  servants  were  proclaimed 
at  the  parish  church  or  cross,  that  the 
farmers  might  know  they  had  to  provide 
themselves  with  others.  It  was  ordained 
that  yarded  servants  should  be  fed  with 
porridge  in  which  a  spoon  would  stand 
upright,  and  the  cakes  given  to  them  were 
to  be  as  thick  as  the  length  of  a  barley- 
corn. In  1 561  the  wages  of  a  yarded 
ploughman  were  fixed  at  13X.  \d.  per  an- 
num ;  those  of  a  driver  at  loj.  and  soon. 
In  1667  the  wages  of  the  ploughman  were 
raised  to  15J.,  and  9^.  was  fixed  as  the 
yearly  wage  of  a  strong  maidservant.  In 
1615  it  was  enacted  ''that  no  person 
should  receive  any  recompense  for  the 
good  will  of  his  yarded  servant,**  and  in 
1747  the  privilege  of  obtaining  servants 
by  yarding  was  suspended  for  three  years. 
In  1763  the  wages  of  yarded  menservants 
were  raised  to  ^2.  and  those  of  women  to 
£^\  per  annum,  and  the  custom  has  now 
fallen  into  oblivion.* 

The  statute-book  of  the  island  contains 
many  other  curious  laws  relating  to  ser- 
vants. There  existed  at  one  time  a  "jury 
of  servants  "  which  compelled  the  service 
in  agriculture  of  persons  whom  the^r  coo- 
sidered  as  unemployed.  **  If  there  be  a 
scarcity  of  servants  to  work  the  lord*s 
lands,  the  former,  upon  complaint  thereof 
to  the  deemster,  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  sheading  jury  of  servants,  consisting  of 
four  in  every  parish,  who  are  to  inquire 
for  vagrant  servants,  and  to  serve  the 
greater  rent  first,  and  then  every  farm 
according  to  his  rent,  and  if  there  be  do 
servants  to  be  had,  then  he  who  bears  a 
rent  of  51.  to  the  lord,  must  serve  him 
who  bears  a  rent  of  lor.  and  so  on.'*f 

Young  persons  who  were  required  to 
attend  the  old  or  infirm  were  exempt  from 
service,  and  had  a  certificate  to  that  ef- 
fect from  the  jury  of  servants,  and  were 
then  known  as  choice  children,  A  feed- 
man  wishing  to  leave  his  master  had  to 
give  him  notice  on  a  certain  day;  but 
should  the  master  endeavor  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  he  (the  servant)  might  take  a  com- 
petent witness  to  the  place  where  his 
master  usually  sat,  at  the  hearth  or  at 

*  See  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  Joeeph  Tnil^ 
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meat,  and  there  make  a  nick  with  his  knife 
in  his  master^s  chair,  or  if  the  door  should 
be  shut  against  him,  he  may  make  a  nick 
in  the  threshold,  which  shall  be  authentic 
in  law  against  such  master. 

The  laws  appear  to  have  been  very  se- 
vere, for  not  only  was  theft  of  sheep  or 
other  property  above  the  value  of  six- 
pence punishable  with  death,  but  also 
stealing  or  cutting  beehives  was  felony  to 
death. 

Servants  who  should  hire  with  two  mas- 
ters had  to  serve  the  first,  whilst  the  sec- 
ond took  his  wages,  and  if  the  offence  was 
repeated,  he  was  whipped  in  the  stocks. 
If  a  person  was  convicted  of  propagating 
a  false  report  he  was  placed  in  the  whip- 
pine-stocks  with  his  tongue  in  a  noose  of 
leather  called  a  bridle.  After  a  certain 
time  the  gag  was  removed,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  say  thrice,  **  False  tongue,  thou 
bast  lied." 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  libertv  of  the 
subject  was  much  regarded  by  tne  kings 
and  governors  of  Man,  before  it  came  into 
possession  of  Great  Britain  by  purchase, 
as  the  following  Orders  in  Council  will 
show :  — 

1587.  —  In  regard  to  a  dearth  of  com. 
For  a  jury  to  inquire  into  each  man*s 
stock  of  corn»  viz.,  four  men  to  be  sworn 
by  the  coroner  of  each  sheading,  to  in- 

Suire  into  every  man's  store,  and  present 
le  same,  and  that  the  same  be  brought  to 
market  sub  pcena;  and  that  all  alehouse 
keepers  sell  a  quart  of  ale  for  a  penny,  sub 
patna  pred, 

1 594.  —  A  proclamation  that  no  one  do 
cast  reflection  on  R.  Young. 

1648.  —  Against  the  use  of  whems, 
querns  or  handmills,  as  injurious  to  the 
lord's  grist-mills  in  subtracting  or  de- 
frauding the  mulctures. 

1673.  —  Order  allowing  the  exportation 
of  corn,  on  a  petition  of  the  Keys,  setting 
forth  that  in  consequence  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, the  people  were  unable  to  pay  their 
rents. 

1722.  —  Order  of  governor  and  Council, 
declaring  a  paper,  exhibited  by  the  bishop 
and  vicars-general,  to  be  a  base  and  scan- 
dalous libel.    Judicial. 

1 741.  —  Order  for  the  sale  of  corn,  and 
to  prevent  the  making  of  malt,  in  conse- 
quence of  general  scarcity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  Orders  in 
Council  that  the  island  has  passed  through 
more  than  one  period  of  scarcity,  and  in- 
deed the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  the  "harvest 
of  the  sea,"  and  when  that  failed  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straits.    There 


are  frequent  notices  as  to  the  insufficient 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  agriculture, 
and  at  one  time  a  law  existed  forbidding 
men  under  twenty-five  from  going  to  sea ; 
nevertheless,  fishing  is  still  the  chief  in- 
dustry of  the  island,  and  the  Manx  fishing- 
fleet  numbers  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred boats,  two  hundred  of  which  belong 
to  the  old  town  of  Peel,  famous  for  its 
ancient  castle  and  cathedral,  the  scene  not 
only  of  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  the  island,  but 
also  of  some  of  those  legends  which  in- 
spired Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  romance  of 
**  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  notably  that  of  the 
Moddey  Dhoo,  or  spectre  dog. 

The  episcopate  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  island,  that 
a  brief  notice  of  it  must  be  given  here. 
The  title  Sodor  and  Man  has  often  puz- 
zled the  unlearned,  but  it  seems  that 
formerly  the  bishopric  of  Man  included 
the  southern  Hebrides,  and  the  title  So- 
dor {Sodorenses)  means,  literally.  South- 
ern Isles,  the  name  being  retained,  al- 
though the  substance  has  departed.  St. 
Patrick  is  credited  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  been  driven  by  stress  of 
weather,  on  a  journey  from  Liverpool  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  his  successor,  St.  Ger- 
main, still  stand  on  the  little  rocky  islet, 
close  to  Peel,  called  St.  Patrick's  Isle. 
Another  of  St.  Patrick's  followers,  St. 
Maughold,  is  also  identified  with  the  Isle 
of  Man.  This  saint,  like  many  more,  had 
been  a  great  sinner,  until  converted  by  St. 
Patrick ;  so  in  expiation  of  his  sins  he 
caused  himself  to  be  bound  in  a  boat  and 
sent  adrift.  In  due  time  he  was  cast 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there 
lived  in  so  great  sanctity  as  a  hermit,  that 
St.  Bridget  came  over  from  Ireland  to 
receive  the  veil  from  his  hands,  and  after- 
wards founded  the  nunnery,  which  still 
forms  a  very  picturesque  object  near 
Douglas.  The  prioress  of  this  nunnery 
was  a  baroness  of  the  island,  holding 
courts  and  having  absolute  power  over 
her  tenants. 

The  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  elsewhere,  has  from  time  to  time 
required  curbing ;  but  the  bishops  have 
generally  been  popular ;  Bishop  Wilson, 
who  died  in  1755,  being  still  venerated 
for  many  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality, 
which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
father  by  the  people  among  whom  he  la- 
bored. He  helped  to  obtain  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  arrange  the  Constitutions 
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and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  highly  eulo- 
gized by  Lord  Chancellor  King.  Never- 
theless, this  good  man  suffered  imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the 
island,  on  refusing  to  pay  an  unjust  fine 
imposed  on  him  for  suspending  Archdea- 
con Horrobin  for  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  was  released  by  order  of 
King  George  the  First. 

At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  island 
from  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the  patronage  of 
the  bishopric,  with  fourteen  advowsons,  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  ;^6,ooo,  was  esti- 
mated at  ;^ioo,ooo;  the  customs  revenue 
at  ;£i5o,ooo;  rents  and  alienation  fees, 

f 34,000;  tithes,  mines,  and  quarries, 
132,114;  making  together  the  sum  of 
£416,1 14  paid  by  Parliament  to  the  duke. 
Since  that  time  the  revenue  returns  have 
been,  —  customs  :  duties  on  wine,  spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  timber, 
^26,500;  mines  and  quarries,  royalties, 
23'90oi  lord's  rent,  abbey  rents,  quit 
rents  and  fees,  ;^i,3oo;  tithes  commuted, 
;^5oo;  total,  ;^32,2oo ;  whilst  the  expendi- 
ture has  been,  —  civil  establishment :  sal- 
aries, expenses  of  government,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  etc.,  ;^8,ooo ;  harbors, 
;£2,3oo ;  collection  of  customs,  prevention 
of  smuggling,  woods  and  forests.  ;^3,90o; 
interest  on  the  purchase  money  (;^4i6, 114) 
at  3^  per  cent.,  j^  11,000;  total,  ;^25,20o, 
leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of  ;^7,ooo. 

This  surplus  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  disputes  between  the  islanders  and 
the  imperial  Parliament,  the  former  claim- 
ing the  whole  of  the  surplus.  By  Act  16 
&  17  Vic.  cap.,  107,  dated  August,  1854.  it 
was  provided  that  the  payment  of  the 
whole  customs  revenue,  except  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  one-ninth  for 
public  purposes,  should  be  paid  into  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  makin^^  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  the  annual  sum  of 
;£2,3oo  for  the  harbors,  chargeable  on  that 
fund,  instead  of  on  the  revenue. 

In  1866  another  act,  called  the  Isle 
of  Man  Customs,  Harbors,  and  Public 
Purposes  Act,  was  passed,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  customs  revenue  was  devoted 
to  insular  purposes,  except  the  sum  of 
;£ 1 0,000,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
insular  contribution  for  imperial  protec- 
tion.* Amongst  the  laws  still  in  force,  is 
one  providing  that  in  cases  of  riot,  the  ! 
damages,  if  under  ;^ioo,  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  parish  in  which  the  riot  occurs  ;  if 
under  ^£200,  the  sheading  is  called  upon 

•  See  Publications  of  M.inx  Society,  vol.  xii.  An 
Ab-i:r3Ct  of  Laws,  Cuxtomy,  and  Ordinances.  Com- 
piled by  J.  Parr,  Esq.,  formerly  oae  of  the  deemsters. 


to  pay  it;  if  over  that  sum,  the  whole 
division  is  called  upon  to  contribute  up  to 
;^i,ooo.  In  171 1,  among  the  taxes  raised 
by  the  insular  legislature  for  temporary 
purposes,  was  one  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  persons  sent  to  the  English 
Parliament  to  procure  free  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1753  ^  ^^^  ^"^^^  raised 
for  encouraging  public  industry,  in  such 
branches  and  in  such  manner  as  shall 
hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governor, 
officers,  deemsters,  and  Keys,  as  occasion 
offers. 

It  is  provided  by  common  law  that  a 
school  shall  be  built  and  maintained  In 
substantial  repair  in  every  parish,  by  as- 
sessment upon  the  inhabitants ;  that  every 
child  of  proper  age  shall  attend,  some 
free  of  charge,  the  rate  of  payment  of  the 
rest  being  fixed  by  law ;  and  it  is  forbid- 
den that  any  one  should  be  schoolmaster 
whose  qualifications  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  competent  authority,  and  who 
has  not  the  license  of  the  bishop. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  are 
subject  to  a  right  possessed  by  the  public 
to  turn  sheep  out  on  them,  to  cut  turf  and 
preserve  highways,  turbaries,  and  water- 
courses. The  crown  lands  are  30,788 
acres  in  extent,  but  much  of  it  is  mountain 
and  moor,  for  the  island  is  distinctly 
mountainous,  Snaefell,  the  highest  peak, 
rising  to  the  respectable  height  of  2,024 
feet,  whilst  several  others  fall  little  short 
of  2,000  feet. 

Amongst  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
island  we  must  not  omit  one  known  as  the 
*'  setting  Quests ; "  these  consisted  of  four 
of  the  lore!  proprietor's  tenants,  and  a  se^ 
ting  quest  was  chosen  for  every  parish  in 
the  island,  their  duty  being  to  find  suitable 
tenants  for  any  of  the  lord's  lands  which 
might  fall  vacant.  The  tenant  thus  chosen 
was  obliged  to  take  the  land,  and  if  he 
failed  to  pay  the  rent,  the  setting  quest 
was  liable,  for  having  chosen  an  impecu- 
nious person.  These  setting  quests  still 
exist,  but  their  duty  now  is  to  return  the 
alienations  and  descents  of  land,  with  the 
names  of  the  succeeding  owners,  to  enable 
the  entries  to  be  made  on  the  roll,  and  the 
alienation  to  be  collected.* 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Isle  of  Man  legislature  is  in  all 
respects  an  independent  body,  and  by  no 
means  slavishly  subservient  to  the  im- 
perial  Parliament,!  although  the  people 


*  Constitution  of  the   Isle  of  Mmn,  Manx  SocitCy, 

vol.  xxxi. 
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value  the  connection  with  Great  Britain 
most  highly,  and  are  exceedingly  loyal. 
There  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any 
idea  of  national  independence,  which,  in 
the  case  of  so  small  an  island,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Man,  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd.  It  has  been,  and  must  al- 
ways be,  subject  to  some  ereater  power, 
and  has  been  held  by  Wales,  Scotland, 
Norway,  Ireland,  and  England.  Its  sin- 
gular customs  and  superstitions  may 
doubtless  be  traced  back  to  one  or  other 
of  its  ancient  masters.  We  have  written 
so  largely  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  legis- 
lation ot  this  interesting  litde  island,  that 
we  have  left  no  space  for  description  of 
the  natural  features,  archaeological  curios- 
ities and  superstitions,  so  full  of  deep 
meaning  to  the  student  of  anthropology 
and  ethnology,  but  to  these  we  shall  hope 
to  revert  at  some  future  time.  Whether 
the  home  rule,  which  has  endured  for  a 
thousand  years  in  this  isolated  spot,  would 
answer  on  a  larger  scale,  we  must  leave 
politicians  to  decide ;  at  all  events,  it 
seems  to  have  suited  the  needs  of  Manx- 
men, of  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
"  Ancient  Records  of  the  Isle  of  Man,** 
written  in  1837,  says,  "As  no  people  are 
more  blessed,  so  none  are  more  happy 
and  content  than  the  Manx  under  their 
venerable  laws,  and  simple,  primitive,  I 
had  almost  said  patriarchal,  constitution.** 
Fifty  years  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  difference,  either  in  the  people  or 
in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
although  the  country  since  that  time  has 
become  much  better  known,  and  is  now  a 
favorite  resort  for  tourists  and  holiday- 
makers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, which  is  not  surprising,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  many  natural  beauties,  the  climate 
is  warmer  and  more  equable  than  even 
many  of  our  southern  seaside  resorts,  and 
the  people  quiet  and  friendly. 

The  Manx  are  undoubtedly  of  Celtic 
origin,  yet  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
Irish,  being  much  more  sedate,  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  they  have  a  strong  antipa- 
thy to  those  with  whom  they  are  ethnically 
most  closely  allied,  and  this  is  expressed 
in  the  popular  description  of  the  three- 
legged  symbol  of  the  island,  which  is  said 
to  kneel  to  England,  kick  at  Scotland,  and 
spurn  Ireland.  Camden  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  which  country  —  England  or 
Ireland  —  the  island  belonged:  **As  the 
venomous  animals  that  were  brought  out 
from  England  for  experiment's  sake, 
would  live  here,  Man  was  generally 
thought  to  belong  to  Britain.*'     Of  King 


William's  College,  the  island  university, 
we  have  not  space  to  write,  neither  can 
we  say  anything  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  island,  which  is  considerable ;  the 
Great  Laxey  and  Foxdale  mines  being 
well  known.  Most  of  the  towns  of  the 
island  are  now  connected  by  railways,  the 
commercial  advantages  of  which  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
SECRET  CHAMBERS. 

No  historical  novel  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  was  orthodox  unless  it  contained 
plenty  of  sliding  panels,  secret  staircases, 
and  hiding-places  fashioned  in  the  thick- 
ness of  ancient  walls.  From  the  days  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Radclitte  to 
those  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  the  se- 
cret chamber  and  the  hidden  spring  were 
the  commonest  properties  of  romance ; 
and  even  Scott,  in  •*  Woodstock,**  has 
made  effective  use  of  them.  Save  in 
books  for  boys,  whose  appetite  for  the 
marvellous  is  happily  perennial,  we  hear 
but  little  of  this  kind  of  thing  now.  The 
vein  has  been  worked  out.  Probably  many 
of  the  novelists  who  made  the  freest  use 
of  **  priests*  holes  **  and  trap-doors  were 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  fic- 
tion was  justified  by  facts.  There  are  still 
in  Endand  and  Scotland — and  probably 
in  Ireland  too  —  a  large  number  of  old 
country  houses  which  contain  secret 
chambers.  Time,  fire,  and  demolition  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number,  but  they  may 
still  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  doubt- 
less many  others  exist  unsuspected. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now  when 
the  builders  of  manor-houses  and  moated 
halls  began  to  contrive  these  secret  ref- 
uges ;  but  they  have  been  known  from  a 
very  early  date.  Froissart  says  that  they 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  old  Frencn 
castles  in  his  time,  and  they  probably  came 
into  use  in  England  very  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  Originally,  no  doubt,  they  were 
contrived  as  a  measure  of  precaution ; 
and  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they 
must  have  saved  the  life  of  many  a  hunted 
man.  Long  after  the  last  moat  had  been 
dug  in  England  secret  chambers  were 
constructed  ;  for  although  the  country  had 
then  been  freed  from  civil  war,  the  Refor- 
mation brought  with  it  a  long  period  of 
religious  persecution.  The  hiding-places 
that  were  made  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  almost  invariably 
intended,  primarily,  for  the  concealment 
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of  seminary  priests,  whom  it  was  a  high 
crime  to  harbor.  The  great  majority  of 
the  houses  still  occupied  by  the  old  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentry  contain  "priests' 
holes."  Often  these  chambers  were  en- 
tered from  the  room  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  mass ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  iron-bound  chests  wherein 
the  sacred  vessels  were  deposited  still 
remain  in  the  secret  room.  But  although 
these  places  of  concealment  were  often 
intended  only  for  the  safety  of  the  priests 
who  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
*'  Popish  recusants,"  they  were  often  of 
timely  service  to  others,  and  especially  to 
the  Cavaliers.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  frequency  of  secret  chambers  in 
the  houses  of  the  time,  Charles  II.  would 
assuredly  have  been  taken  within  a  few 
days  of  his  defeat  at  Worcester.  In  all 
probability  no  man  ever  had  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cramped  interiors  of 
these  tiny  closets  under  floors  or  behind 
wainscots. 

The  most  famous  house  of  hiding-places 
is  Boscobel,  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire,  which  was  the  first 
refuge  of  the  king  of  Scots  after  the 
"crowning  mercy  at  Worcester.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  had  lain  in  concealment 
there,  only  to  be  taken  and  executed 
shortly  after  he  again  ventured  abroad. 
There  are  two  secret  chambers  in  Bosco- 
bel House,  and  both  of  them  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  The  king  lay  hidden  in 
one,  and  his  companion.  Colonel  Carlos, 
in  the  other.  The  larger  and  much  the 
safer  hiding-place  is  in  the  thickness  of 
a  vast  chimney,  and  was  entered  by  a 
sliding  panel  in  the  wainscoting  of  the 
principal  bedroom.  This  was  really  a 
double  hiding-place ;  for  in  the  floor  of  the 
closet  in  the  wall  was  a  trap-door  —  doubt- 
less more  artfully  dissembled  than  it  is 
now  — giving  access  to  a  lower  chamber. 
At  the  touch  of  a  spring  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  this  dark  hole  turned  upon  a  pivot, 
and,  stepping  out  into  the  garden,  the 
prisoner  could  find  concealment  in  Bre- 
wood  Forest,  which  almost  surrounded  the 
house.  In  this  uncomfortable  bedchamber 
Charles  slept ;  and  he  feelingly  complained 
that  his  legs  got  cramped.  The  second 
hiding-place  is  under  the  floor  of  an  enor- 
mous attic  ;  a  mere  hole  entered  by  a  trap- 
door, and  destitute  of  light  and  ventilation. 
That  it  was  not  discovered  is  amazing,  but 
when  Colonel  Carlos  was  inside  rushes 
were  strewed  about  the  floor  and  a  num- 
ber of  cheeses  piled  over  the  trap-door. 
How  secure  these  seemingly  rude  hiding- 
nooks  were  is  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  kinjr;  had  been  traced  to  Bos- 


cobel, and  the  house  had  been  thoroughly 
searched  once,  if  not  twice,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers,  neither  of  thera  was 
discovered.  After  leaving  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  Penderels,  Charles  was  con- 
cealed in  similar  chambers  at  Moseley 
Court  near  by,  at  Trent  House  near  Sher- 
borne, and  at  Hele  House  in  Wiltshire. 
The  Boscobel  hiding-places  were  contrived 
by  John  Owen  (servant  to  Father  Garnett, 
of  Gunpowder  Plot  notoriety)  who  is  re- 
puted to  have  devised  many  others  up  and 
down  the  country. 

Comparatively  few  secret  chambers 
were  made  in  the  thicknesses  of  chim- 
neys ;  but  great  numbers  were  placed 
beneath  floors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
esting hiding-place  discovered  at  Ingate- 
stone  Hall,  in  Essex,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  When  the  room  was  entered,  after 
being  closed  for  generations,  the  chest  in 
whicTi  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  com- 
munion plate  had  been  deposited  was 
found  in  perfect  preservation.  The  floor 
of  the  chamber  was  the  "cold  ground," 
upon  which  a  layer  of  twelve  inches  of 
sand  had  been  placed  to  exclude  damp. 
It  has  often  happened  that  secret  cham- 
bers have  been  lost  sight  of  or  their  exact 
whereabouts  forgotten.  Thus  it  was  at 
Danbv,  the  seat  of  the  Scropes  in  Wens- 
leydale.  About  the  end  of  last  century 
two  hiding-places  were  discovered  there. 
In  one  of  them,  which  was  near  the  fire- 
place in  the  entrance  hall,  were  found  the 
complete  accoutrements  for  a  troop  of  fifty 
horse  —  saddles  and  bridles  of  untanned 
leather,  long  cut-and-thrust  swords,  and 
pistols.  These  things  were  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  there  in  preparation 
either  for  the  '15  or  the  '45.  After  its 
concealment  of  at  least  half  a  century  the 
saddlery  was  suflliciently  sound  to  be 
utilized  for  cart-horse  gear.  A  very  simi- 
lar "  find  "  was  once  made  at  East  Hen- 
dred  House  in  Berkshire.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  discovery  of  this  kind  was 
at  the  manor-house  of  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  now  demolished.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  paper-hangers  were  strippinz 
a  wall  upon  a  landing-place  on  the  second 
floor,  when  the  entrance  to  a  secret  cham- 
ber was  laid  bare.  The  room,  which  was 
only  eight  feet  square,  evidently  remained 
exactly  as  the  last  occupant  nad  left  it 
Upon  a  small  table  were  the  remains  of  a 
meal,  with  a  teapot  in  which  the  leaves  had 
long  since  crumbled  to  dust,  and  a  cup 
that  still  held  a  silver  spoon.  A  priest^ 
black  cassock  was  carelessly  cast  over  the 
back  of  the  only  chair.  Hiding-places 
were  freouently  contrived  beneath  stair- 
cases, and  were  entered  by  the  removal  oi 
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a  step.  Few  secret  chambers  have  been 
more  ingeniously  masked  than  one  that 
was  discovered  at  Irnham  Hall,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. One  of  the  chimneys  in  a  stack 
was  observed  to  be  quite  unsullied  by 
smoke  or  soot ;  upon  which  the  conjecture 
arose  that  it  was  not  a  true  chimney  at  all, 
but  a  shaft  for  the  supply  of  light  and  air 
to  a  secret  chamber.  After  many  fruitless 
investigations,  a  beam  behind  a  single 
step  between  two  servants'  bedrooms  was 
removed,  and  the  entrance  to  the  hiding- 
place  was  revealed.  Behind  the  beam  was 
a  panel,  wherein  was  fixed  an  iron  tube, 
through  which  conversation  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  concealed  person.  The 
room  was  ei^htfeet  long  by  five  wide,  and 
was  just  high  enough  to  allow  of  a  man 
standing  upright. 

The  positions  of  these  ingenious  hiding- 
places  are  as  various  as  their  dimensions. 
One  at  Worksop  Manor-House,  burned 
down  in  1761,  was  reached  from  the  roof, 
and  the  trap-door  that  gave  admission, to 
it  was  entered  by  lifting  one  of  the  pieces 
of  lead  with  which  the  roof  was  covered. 
This  was  an  unusually  large  apartment, 
with  a  fireplace  and  a  bed.  In  the  ancient 
moated  house  of  Birtsmorton  Court  in 
Worcestershire,  there  is  a  secret  room 
entered  through  the  wainscot  of  the  din- 
ing-room, in  which  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is 
said  to  have  been  hidden.  A  priest's  hole 
behind  a  stack  of  chimneys  at  Mains 
Hall,  Lancashire,  is  reputed  to  have  given 
asylum  to  Cardinal  Allen.  Ham  House, 
near  Weybri dge,  is  probably  one  of  the 
very  latest  examples  of  a  house  containing 
priests'  holes.  It  was  built  some  time 
after  1650;  and  Evelyn,  in  his  diary  under 
date  the  23rd  of  August,  1678,  says :  "  My 
lord  [the  Duke  of  Norfolk],  leading  me 
about  the  house,  made  no  scruple  of  show- 
ing me  all  the  hiding-places  for  Popish 
priests."  Secret  rooms  in  town  houses 
were  uncommon ;  but  at  Sparrow  House, 
in  Ipswich,  there  is  one  in  the  roof,  and 
not  many  years  ago  there  was  an  ancient 
house  in  Canterbury  High  Street  with  two 
or  three  secret  staircases  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls. 

At  least  one  case  is  on  record  wherein  a 
hiding-place  —  which  once  perhaps  saved 
the  neck  of  a  hunted  Cavalier  or  a  semi- 
nary priest  —  was  turned  to  base  uses  in 
modern  times.  At  Bishop's  Middleham  a 
professed  water-drinker  died  from  the 
effects  of  secret  drunkenness.  Beneath 
the  floor  of  his  bedroom  was  a  priest's 
hole,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  cellar  ; 
and  after  his  death  it  was  found  to  be  full 
of  empty  brandy-bottles. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF   LONDON. 

We  wish  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  when 
he  next  lectures,  would  relax  for  a  moment 
in  his  effort  to  improve  the  world  by  mak- 
ing it  agree  with  him,  and  tell  us,  with  his 
reasons,  his  erounds  for  thinking  that  hu- 
man life  will  become  more  and  more  urban. 
We  agree  with  him  fully,  though  we  are  of 
those  who  deeply  regret  the  change,  who 
are  impatient  of  cities  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  who  see  in  the  severance  be- 
tween men  and  nature,  and  in  the  loss  of 
the  old  restful  and  placid  life,  the  germs  of 
new  and  abundant  evils  to  mankind.  Still, 
we  agree  with  him,  and  pending  his  readi- 
ness to  perform  the  task,  we  are  impelled 
to  say,  shortly,  why.  We  cannot  see  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  tendency  of 
the  human  race  to  aggregate  itself  in  clus- 
ters of  houses  built  close  together,  which 
has  n^anifested  itself  from  the  very  dawn  of 
history,  should  be  approaching  its  end,  or 
has  produced  its  most  prodigious  results. 
Why,  for  example,  should  not  London, 
which  we  think  so  overgrown,  grow  al- 
most indefinitely  bigger?  London  has 
been  growing  for  centuries,  and  is  now 
growing  at  such  a  rate  that  it  adds  to  itself 
a  population  as  great  as  that  of  Norwich 
every  year,  or,  say,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  every  ten  years.  If  it  goes 
on  in  this  way  for  another  century,  it  will 
contain  eleven  millions  of  people,  which 
seems  somehow  to  everybody  to  be  ab- 
surd ;  but  nobody  will  tell  us  precisely 
why  it  is  absurd,  or  what  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  checking  force.  Certainly  it  will 
not  be  a  legal  one.  The  notion  of  our 
forefathers  that  the  growth  of  London 
should  be  stopped  by  law  has  long  since 
been  abandoned,  not  only  as  impractica- 
ble, but  as  an  unjust  interference  with 
ordinary  human  liberty.  If  a  man  likes 
to  live  in  London,  and  will  pay  his  taxes 
and  behave  properly  while  he  lives  there, 
to  prevent  him,  or  still  more  to  expel  him, 
seems  a  wantonness  of  oppression.  No- 
body nowadays  would  vote  for  such  a  law, 
or  obey  it  if  passed.  Certainly,  also,  the 
growth  will  not  be  stopped  by  any  physical 
cause.  We  talk  of  want  of  room,  but 
London  is  not  built  up  to  half  the  height 
in  the  air  of  Paris,  or  New  York,  or  old 
Edinburgh,  and  has  quantities  of  building- 
space  all  round  it.  The  northern  suburbs 
can  be  spread  out  five  miles  in  a  direct 
line  before  they  are  out  of  omnibus  reach  ; 
the  west  can  expand  for  nearly  as  many 
miles ;  and  eastward,  miles  of  cheap  land 
invite  the  builder.  Even  in  the  south  the 
density  might  be  tripled,  and  then  not 
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exceed  the  density  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's 
most  Conservative  of  boroughs,  which  is 
not  so  crammed  as  to  be  a  scandal.  Eight 
millions  or  more  could  certainly  be  housed 
before  any  one  perceived  that  distances 
had  become  impracticable,  and  the  con- 
trivances for  overcoming  them  are  multi- 
plying fast.  The  Metropolitan  and  Met- 
ropolitan District  Railways  have  not  half 
enough  feeders  yet,  and  electric  trams  and 
omnibuses  already  promise  to  relieve  us  of 
the  difficulty  of  providing  horses  and  stor- 
ing forage  for  them.  The  special  habit  of 
London,  too,  which  is  not  so  much  to  add 
street  to  street  as  city  to  city,  diminishes 
the  difficulty  of  distance,  each  city  or 
quarter  remaining  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  life  —  for  indispensable  shopping, 
for  instance,  and  the  distribution  of  food 
—  a  self-contained  entity,  with  everything 
absolutely  essential  to  life  procurable 
within  its  own  circuit.  The  difficulty  of 
room  does  not  exist,  and  that  of  distance 
will,  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  gradually  dis- 
appear, while  that  of  food,  enormous  as  it 
looks,  is  probably  quite  imaginary.  Noth- 
ing can,  it  is  true,  be  conceived  that  is 
primd  facie  more  improbable,  or  even 
monstrous,  than  that  twelve,  or  even  eight 
millions  of  people  should  dwell  together 
on  land  which,  because  of  their  houses, 
can  grow  nothing ;  but  still,  four  millions 
of  people  already  do  it,  and  do  not  suffer. 
If  they  can  be  fed  from  outside,  so  can 
three  times  their  number,  the  increase 
only  requiring  more  railway  trucks,  more 
carts,  more  steamers,  and  more  hands,  all 
of  which  are  forthcoming  in  profusion. 
The  idea  that  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation may  be  overtaxed  has  in  it  very 
little  reason.  London  in  1830  contained 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  and  as  yet 
not  a  railway  brought  so  much  as  a  potato 
to  the  city.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
every  increase  of  population  makes  Lon- 
don easier  to  feed  by  making  it  a  more 
certain  as  well  as  profitable  market,  and 
thus  increasing  the  permanent  number 
and  improving  the  organization  of  those 
who  live  by  supplying  its  necessities. 
The  supplies  of  food  must,  no  doubt,  come 
from  a  distance ;  but  then,  so  do  the  sup- 
plies of  all  England,  and  the  storage  of 
corn,  meat,  and  vegetables  near  London  is 
not  more  difficult  than  their  storage  any- 
where else.  Nothing  in  time  of  peace 
adjusts  itself  like  the  food -supply  of  a 
great  city,  and  there  is  not,  that  we  can 
remember,  in  modern  history  a  clearly 
proved  instance  of  a  dangerous  falling 
short.  The  preposterous  **  law  of  the 
maximum,"  in  1793,  did,  it  is  true,  nearly 


starve  Paris  for  some  months;  but  the 
people  still  had  bread,  and  the  moment  the 
law  was  abolished,  the  supplies  became  as 
ample  as  before.  Nothing  but  war  or 
insurrection  could  impede  the  working  of 
the  mechanism  in  London.  As  to  water, 
the  supply  could  be  tripled  with  ease, 
either,  as  Mr.  Harrison  suggests,  by  steal- 
ing a  lake  from  Westmoreland  or  Wales, 
or  by  constructing  a  lake  of  our  own  —  a 
reservoir  huge  as  a  tank  in  Tanjore  —  in 
some  spot  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and 
rivulets  easily  collected.  As  to  health, 
we  doubt  very  greatly  if  a  high  death-rate 
will  prevent  crowdmg  in  London  any 
more  than  in  Naples ;  out  there  will  be  no 
high  death-rate.  No  spot  can  be  more 
crowded  than  Marylebone,  and  Maryle- 
bone  is  healthier  than  most  rural  districts, 
and  might  be  made,  the  hygienists  say,  the 
healthiest  spot  to  die  in  in  the  world,  the 
death-rate  being  brought  down  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  per  thousand.  Fogs  would  be 
blacker,  no  doubt,  in  a.  city  so  terribly 
extended  ;  but  fogs  only  kill  the  aged,  and 
the  energy  of  an  epidemic  does  not  depend 
upon  the  size  of  a  city.  London  is  not 
half  so  liable  to  cholera  as,  say,  Plymouth ; 
and  with  every  grand  increase,  say,  of 
half-a-million,  shows  a  greater  tendency  to 
immunity  from  ravaging  disease. 

It  seems  to  us  that  only  one  of  two 
causes  could  materially  check  the  growth 
of  London,  and  that  neither  of  them  is 
likely  to  occur.  If  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood  became  few,  there  must,  oi 
course,  be  decay ;  but  what  sign  is  there 
of  such  a  change  ?  The  volume  of  British 
trade  does  not  diminish,  but  only  the  rate 
of  profit;  and  it  is  the  volume,  not  the 
profit,  which  settles  the  number  of  hands 
required.  There  is  no  centrifugal  ten- 
dency perceptible  removing  commerce 
from  the  centre  to  the  outports,  and  the 
amount  of  manufacturing  business  does 
not  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  all  manu- 
factures not  dependent  on  cheap  coal  tend 
towards  London,  where  the  supply  of  la- 
bor, and  especially  female  labor,  is  always 
redundant,  where  strikes  are  difficult  to 
organize,  and  where  raw  material  of  every 
kind  is  procurable  at  the  shortest  notice. 
So  also  does  the  depot  business,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  London  is  the  banking- 
house  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the 
place  where  everything  may  be  most  safely 
stored  and  most  readily  sold  for  cash. 
These  causes,  which  have  filled  East  Lon- 
'  don,  must  continue  to  work  while  quiet  is 
!  maintained;  and  there  is  no  proof  as  yet 
I  that  quiet  will  be  seriously  disturbed. 
!  The  vastness  of  London,  which  alarms  so 
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many  speculators  on  social  problems,  has 
as  yet  tended  only  to  increase  order,  first 
by  enlarging  the  industrial  army,  which 
can  never  desire  disturbance ;  and  sec- 
ondly, by  impressing  the  imagination  of 
ruling  men,  who  even  now  rather  exag- 
gerate than  minimize  the  effect  of  a  suc- 
cessful London  riot.  The  difficulty  of  the 
unemploved  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  one ; 
but  we  tliink  it  will  be  found,  in  the  long 
run,  that  the  concentration  of  labor  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  facilities 
of  affording  relief,  while  it  is  certain  that 
London  develops  charity  as  no  other  place 
in  the  world  does.  We  are  afraid  to  quote 
the  figures,  lest  we  should  be  deluged  with 
letters,  but  we  have  had  before  us  evidence 
that  London  gives  away,  population  for 
population,  more  than  double  what  is  given 
Dv  any  English  city,  and  fourfold  what  is 
given  by  any  city  of  the  Continent.  Fi- 
nally, what  is  to  diminish  the  great  cause 
of  the  growth  of  London,  —  its  attractive- 
ness as  a  social  centre  ?  The  present 
writer  is  one  of  those  who,  though  con- 
demned to  live  in  London,  do  not  feel  its 
attractiveness,  wearying  always  of  the 
mental  pressure  caused  by  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  such  multitudes ;  but  the  infinite 
majority  do  feel  it.  Every  month,  the 
most  energetic,  the  most  active,  the  most 
hopeful  men  in  the  villages  and  the  little 
towns  emigrate  to  London,  where  life  is 
lively,  and  the  streets  are  full,  and  the 
individual  is  unwatched  yet  secure,  and 
there  is  an  off  chance,  however  remote, 
for  every  man ;  and  they  never  leave  it 
again.  One  would  not  think  the  smaller 
streets,  which  in  London  are  so  unintelli- 
gibly squalid,  were  very  attractive  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  to  a  majority  of  their  resi- 
dents, life  anywhere  else  seems  almost 
unbearably  insipid,  and  that  a  village  fa- 
vorite once  submerged  in  that  whirlpool, 
is  lost  to  that  village  forevermore.  The 
immigrants  may  not  prosper  as  a  body, 
but  they  must  prosper  in  great  numbers. 
The  present  writer,  living  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  in  south 
England,  with  less  than  twelve  hundred 
people  in  it,  was  startled  to  find  that  a 
bank  holiday  brought  to  it  forty  visitors, 
all  sons  of  artisans,  petty  shopkeepers, 
and  laborers,  all  well  clothed,  all  in  their 
own  judgment  '*  getting  on,"  and  all  able 
to  throw  away  a  railway  fare  for  three 
hundred  miles,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  for  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  just 
to  see  their  kinsfolks' faces  once  a  year. 
Every  one  of  those  men  felt  raised  in  the 
scale  of  being  by  having  become  a  Lon- 
doner, and  they  are  but  samples  of  those 


who,  on  the  same  day,  were  pouring  into 
the  twenty  thousand  parishes  and  hamlets 
of  the  country.  This  disposition  to  appre- 
ciate London  has  grown  all  through  the 
writer's  lifetime,  and  is  growing  still,  until 
it  has  become,  with  many  of  the  few  who 
return,  a  positive  disease,  a  nostalgia,  as 
it  were,  reversed.  It  is  as  keen  as  the 
sentiment  of  Parisians,  which  is  a  passion, 
and  it  increases  with  every  development 
of  education,  not  unnaturally,  for  the  first 
result  of  education  is  to  make  one  per- 
cipient of  dulness.  The  consciousness  of 
the  rural  classes  has  awakened  to  the  mo- 
notony as  well  as  to  the  comparative  hope- 
lessness of  their  lives,  and  the  passion  for 
**  town  "  is  slowly  emptying  many  a  coun- 
tryside, rendering  them,  we  may  add,  far 
pleasanter  places  to  those  for  whom  seclu- 
sion and  silence  have  their  charms.  The 
dreamers  think  that  a  peasant  tenure  will 
cure  that  disposition ;  but  though  we  are 
on  their  side  for  other  reasons,  we  doubt 
their  judgment  upon  this,  and  believe  that 
with  increasing  cultivation  the  indraft  of 
London,  due  to  its  attractiveness,  will  be 
found  stronger  and  stronger,  till  in  1980 
our  great-grandchildren  will  smile  to  think 
that  when  London  was  comparatively  a 
village,  with  only  four  millions  of  people 
in  it,  it  was  thought  an  overgrown  place. 


From  St  James* s  Gazette. 
AN  UNVARNISHED  PICTURE  OF  PEKING, 

When  Sir  Harry  Parkes  returned  to 
Peking  he  said  he  had  come  back  to 
"dust,  dirt,  and  disdain  ; "  and  most  trav- 
ellers will  find  this  sentence,  sweeping 
though  it  may  be,  rather  lacking  in  ds 
than  otherwise.  However  much  Peking 
might  be  described,  its  condition  would 
stin  remain  inconceivable  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it;  all  the  filth  thrown  into 
the  roadway  —  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
abominations,  in  the  ruts  in  which  the 
springless  cart-wheels  are  forever  stick- 
ing !  You  get  along  Curio  Street  —  sup- 
posed by  some  people  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  China —  by  walking  along  the 
little  bits  of  crumbling  ground  in  front  of 
each  shop,  and  then  swinging  yourself 
round  the  wooden  pillar  that  supports  the 
roof,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  soiled  by  the 
quagmire  below.  As  every  dirty  man  you 
meet  does  the  same  thing,  the  condition 
of  the  wooden  pillar  is  not  very  nice; 
so  that  if  you  are  at  all  fastidious  you 
rush  to  change  your  clothes  on  returning 
home,  before  sitting  down  with  decent 
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people.  The  shop-fronts  are  of  wondrous 
carved  wood ;  highly  gilded  signs  hang 
out  into  the  street;  wonderful  beams  with 
curved  ends  project  across  the  roadway, 
and  strings  from  which  dangle  red  featn- 
ers.  But  I  must  say  that  the  last  thing  I 
am  struck  with  is  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene.  The  shops  are  pleasant  enough. 
One  goes  into  a  back-parlor  set  out  like  a 
miniature  museum ;  through  that  a  court- 
yard; then  an  inner  sanctum  not  over- 
crowded with  pretty  things,  and  with 
plenty  of  chairs.  But  the  prices  of  the 
curios  are  exorbitant ;  so  that  one  can  only 
be  glad  that  Peking  shopkeepers  bow  and 
smile  as  politely  on  non-buyers  as  on  cus- 
tomers. Indeed,  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  send  their  wares  on  inspection  to  the 
different  houses  day  after  day.  "  Num- 
ber one  thing !  six  dollars,  say  they. 
Reply  unwarily  with  "  Half  a  dollar,"  and 
it  is  yours ;  whereupon  you  feel  sure  at 
once  the  thing  is  no  real  curio  at  all  and 
worth  nothing.  This  bargaining  is  a  great 
amusement  each  day  after  breakfast.  Pe- 
king furs  are  lovely ;  and  there  are  lovely 
white,  feather-like  Thibetan  sheepskins, 
red-backed  Mongolian  squirrels,  and,  most 
fascinating  of  all,  cinnamon  or  cream- 
colored  fox-skins,  so  soft  that  they  could 
almost  be  passed  through  the  traditional 
ring. 

The  great  sights  of  Peking  are  behind 
closed  gates  at  present  Sometimes  some 
are  open ;  others  never.  We  go  to  the 
clock-tower;  a  wattle  fence  is  hurriedly 
erected  across  the  opening  as  we  ap- 
proach. We  go  to  the  Examination  Hall 
—  sometimes  open,  but  shut  to-day.  Of 
course  you  can  go  again,  if  you  liked  the 
smells  last  time.  It  is  adjoining  the  Ob^ 
servatory;  where  the  carved  bronze  sup- 
ports of  the  instruments  —  weird  dragons 
chained  to  mountains  lest  they  should 
escape,  redundant  foliage,  etc.,  —  deserve 
to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  them ;  I  should  like 
to  see  them  again.  But,  oh  dear!  the 
smells  !  and  the  man  with  loathsome  sores 
and  the  hideous  voice,  who  wants  to  try 
gentlemen's  cigars  for  them  and  to  touch 
ladies*  dresses,  and  who  fights  with  stran- 
gers for  a  larger  tip  when  he  has  had  more 
than  enough  already.  That  man  is  of  a 
piece  with  Peking.  But  he  did  not  touch 
my  dress.  I  have  invented  a  way  of  swing- 
inj^  my  parasol  round  me  as  I  walk  that 
effectually  clears  the  way.  It  looks  like 
madness,  but  it  is  the  merest  discretion. 

The  outside  of  the  emperor's  palace  — 
all  that  any  European  has  ever  seen  of  it 
since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  —  is  ideal, 


a  fairy  palace.  High  walls  shut  in  the 
forbidaen  city ;  a  moat  surrounds  them ; 
and  then  there  are  the  glistening  yellow 
tiles,  the  roofs  built  by  the  old  Mongols 
in  imitation  of  their  tents.  Then  there  is 
the  green  hill  with  its  trees,  and  palace 
roofs  climbing  up  it.  The  entrances  are 
of  deep  blue,  bright  green,  golden-dra- 
goned,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  ver- 
milion. The  sky  is  blue  above,  the  sun 
shines;  and  there  in  the  roadway  sits  a 
child  stark  naked,  its  face  so  dirty  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  what  it  is  like,  its 
head  misshapen  with  disease.  No  won- 
der the  present  emperor  never  cares  to 
come  outside,  and  is  supposed  never  to 
have  done  so.  The  world  inside  must  be 
far  more  delightful,  if  it  matches  with 
those  glittering  fairy  roofs.  Report  does 
not  speak  well  of  the  young  emperor.  He 
is  described  as  unwilling  to  learn,  sickly, 
and  fro^'ard  —  very  ready  to  fling  things 
at  people's  heads  if  displeased,  and  alto- 
gether cut  out  to  commit  some  great  folly 
if  he  ever  becomes  really  the  ruler  of 
China*  He  receives  the  high  officers  of 
the  empire  kneeling  on  their  knees,  he 
alone  sitting  in  state  ;  but  behind  a  curtain 
sits  the  reigning  empress,  hearing  all,  and 
really  ruling  China.  The  Lazarist  Fa- 
thers and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  alone  of  Christian  missions  have 
for  centuries  nestled  under  the  palace 
walls,  and  who  of  late  years  built  them- 
selves a  church  to  whose  high  towers  the 
empress  strongly  objected,  are  now  mov- 
ing into  other  quarters ;  and  it  is  said  the 
empress  intends  to  occupy  the  fathers' 
house,  and  to  use  the  church  as  an  audi- 
ence hall  in  which  to  receive  foreigners. 
If  this  last  bit  of  gossip  be  true,  Peking 
may  shortly  see  great  changes.  She  has 
particularly  asked  for  the  organ  to  be  left 
and  the  high  towers,  from  which,  if  not  as 
now  walled  up,  you  could  inspect  the 
palace  garden.  She  says  now  that  she 
has  always  been  fortunate  since  they  were 
built.  What  will  become  of  Pfere  Aumand 
David's  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese 
birds,  for  which  she  has  also  asked,  is  not 
known.  Fortunately  there  are  counter- 
parts at  Paris,  and,  I  think,  in  London. 
The  wise  fathers !  To  the  collection  of 
Chinese  birds  they  added  brilliant-plu- 
maged  birds  from  Australia  and  America, 
that  the  Chinese  might  see  how  much 
more  favored  other  regions  are  in  the  mat- 
ter of  coloring. 

This  little  incident  may  perhaps  illus- 
trate the  Chinese  state  of  mind.  The  Chi- 
nese minister  lately  accredited  to  a  leading 
European  court  was  taking  leave  of  a  very 
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emineDt  Englishman;  and,  pitying  him 
that  his  wife  had  ^one  to  England  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  said:  "You 
must  be  very  lonely.  But  of  course  you 
have  a  number  two.*'  *•  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him,"  said  the  Englishman,  '*  that 
that  was  auite  out  of  the  question.  My 
wife  would  be  in  a  great  rage  if  I  took  a 
second  wife,  and  mv  government  would 
punish  me  severely.  The  Chinese  diplo- 
matist was  astonisned  ;  but  after  a  pause 
he  said,  **  You  Europeans  have  so  much 
more  intercourse  with  China  now,  that  we 
may  hope  you  will  soon  become  suffi- 
ciently civilfzed  to  act  as  we  do."  In  this 
spirit  the  Chinese  diplomatist  started  for 
Europe,  and  in  this  spirit  he  will  probably 
return.  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  doors 
of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  which  were 
quickly  closed  as  we  approached.  It  is 
too  holy  for  foreign  foot  to  enter;  but  all 
round  about  it  the  filth,  the  indecencies, 
the  open  sewers  or  drains,  through  which 
our  mercifully  sure-footed  donkeys  guided 
their  steps,  were  such  as  no  town  in  Italy 
or  France  could  equal  in  its  most  neg- 
lected districts ;  and  here  they  extended 
right  up  to  the  sacred  portals. 

The  Summer  Palace  is  not  to  be  seen 
just  now,  not  even  its  ruins  ;  indeed,  none 
of  the  sights  of  Peking  are  on  view  at 
present    But  the  road  to  Peking  is ;  the 
roads  of  Peking  are.    There  is  a  raised 
roadway  in  the  middle ;  a  sort  of  ditch  on 
either  side  into  which  the  middle  part  may 
drain;  in  either  ditch  rows   of  booths. 
Then  at  either  side  there  is  a  sort  of  foot- 
way; but  donkeys  go  upon  it,  and  I  think 
carts.   Camels  oo  not.    The  roads  are  so 
vide  that  a  hundred  camels  can  lie  down 
in  circles  of  a  dozen  or  so  round  their 
baggage   without    blocking    the    traffic. 
China  and  curios  are  laid  flat  on  the  dust 
of  the  road  ;  carts  stick  in  the  ruts.     I  saw 
three  at  once  under  a  single  city  gateway 
yesterday.    The  little  ponies  and  mules 
^re  so  tired  with  struggling  to  get  them 
out,  that  they  were  all  resting  as  I  came 
^  People  say  the  poor  do  not  suffer 
""that  they  are  light-hearted.    So  were 
^c  negro  slaves.     I  asked  the  Sisters  of 
St  Vincent  if  the  poverty  and  suffering 
Jcre  were  greater  than  they  had  seen  in 
prance.    They  answered,  so  incompara- 
*^ly greater  that  there  could  be  no  compari- 
^n.   And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
Jacking  produces  nothing,  and  everything 
**3is  to  come  by  cart  from  Tientsin,  or  in 
JJic  somewhat  easier  way  we  came  —  by 
^tfrom  Tientsin  up  the  Peiho  to  Tung- ! 
chow,  towed  by  men,  or  poled,  or  some-  j 
timea  sailing?    We  had  very  favorable 


winds,  and  the  journey  took  three  da3*s  and 
a  half.  Then  came  thirteen  miles  by  road, 
to  be  accomplished  by  cart.  Those  thir- 
teen miles  took  six  hours.  I  held  on  with 
both  hands  and  so  escaped  actual  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  though  three  times  my 
head  was  dashed  against  the  side.  In  the 
end  I  got  out  and  walked.  For  the  road 
was  made  by  the  Ming  dvnasty,  before 
the  Mantchus  conquered  tne  long-suffer- 
ing Chinese.  It  was  laid  down  with  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  worn 
away,  others  altogether  gone.  The  road 
has  never  been  repaired  since  the  Mant- 
chus got  the  management  of  things.  And 
along  this  stony  road  tenderly  w^alk  long 
strings  of  camels  carrying  brick  tea  to 
Mongolia.  The  quantity  of  hard  physical 
labor  that  has  gone  to  the  conveying  of 
that  tea,  even  before  it  reaches  Tungchow 
and  is  committed  to  the  camels,  is  stupen- 
dous. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
PHILOLOGISTS  VERSUS  CRITICS. 

As  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  me  to 
thrust  a  walking-stick  into  a  hornet's  nest 
as  a  way  of  diversifying  a  country  stroll,  I 
would  rather  not  say  much  in  these  peace- 
ful pages  about  a  subject  which  has  some 
interest  for  me  —  I  mean  the  academicjil 
controversy  concerning  the  teaching  of 
English  literature.  The  pot  of  dispute,  I 
see,  is  bubbling  away  as  merrily  as  ever  at 
Oxford,  and  occasionally,  in  moments  of 
peculiar  ebullience,  spurting  a  jet  into 
the  newspapers  and  reviews.  Some  Swift 
ought  to  write  a  new  battle,  not  of  the 
books,  but  of  the  bookmen.  The  quarrel 
so  innocently  stirred  up  by  Sir  William 
Temple  was  not  more  remarkable  for 
violent  prejudice  on  both  sides.  The 
philologists  can  see  nothing  in  the  belle- 
lettrists  but  a  coterie  of  fribbles,  and  the 
belle-lettrists  refuse  to  see  anything  in 
the  philologists  but  a  congregation  of 
dry-as-dusts.  To  the  "  literary'  '■  disputant 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  that  his 
learned  adversary  can  possess  the  slight- 
est taste  or  feeling  for  the  x*sthetic  side 
of  language ;  while  the  man  of  linguistic 
erudition  finds  it  inconceivable  that  the 
"aesthetic  criticism  "  of  literature  should 
be  anything  but  a  convenient  excuse  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  frivolous  precios- 
ity. The  situation  is  full  of  comed}-,  and 
only  wants  its  Aristophanes.  Even  the 
conflict  between  just  and  unjust  discourse 
in  the   "Clouds,"  which   the  late    Dean 
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Mansel  imitated  so  happily  in  his  "  Phron- 
tisterion,"  is  hardly  more  full  of  dramatic 
contrast  than  is  the  opposition  of  these 
two  schools.  Imagine  each  of^them  rep- 
resented by  a  chorus  in  the  style  of  the 
Athenian  old  comedy,  and  advocating  their 
respective  claims  before  their  common  aca- 
demical mother.  The  Chorus  of  Critics 
might  begin  somewhat  in  this  style  :  — 

Mother  of  Students  I  **  Alma  "  hight, 
Thou  stately  presence  and  benign, 

Who,  ever  watchful  for  the  light, 
Makcst  the  cause  of  Culchaw  thine  1 

Awake  I  arise  I     Set  to  thine  hand  I 

And,  ere  it  utterly  departs, 
Oh,  rescue  from  a  aullard  band 

The  ancient  glory  of  thine  Arts  I 

To  which,  no  doubt,  the  Chorus  of  Philol- 
ogists would  reply :  — 

Mother  of  Students  I  only  mild 
Where  modest  toils  thy  favor  gain, 

Who,  fostering  the  assiduous  child, 
Spankest  the  idle  and  the  vain ! 

Awake!    arise  I     Set  to  thine  hand  I     [fVi/A 
fmaningj] 

And  teach,  by  salutary  smarts, 
These  dilcttants  to  understand 

That  Learning  is  the  first  of  Arts  I 

Alma  Mater  would  not,  of  course,  employ 
the  lyrical  form.  She  would  use  the  near- 
est English  equivalent  to  the  iambic.  As 
thus : — 

What  sounds  of  strife  are  these  ?    Methinks 

I  hear 
A  clamor  as  of  Doctors,  and  a  din 
Such  as  I  knew  of  old,  when,  term  by  term. 
Schoolmen  with  schoolmen  clashed^  and  all 

my  halls 
Rang  with  the  disputations  of  my  sons. 
Speak  ve  the  first  I     Since  clenching  of  the 

nsts 
Skills  not,  nor  angry  lightnings  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  adjured,  the  C.  of  C.  might  answer  : 

We  are  the  sayers  of  beautiful  things 

In  a  lingo  more  beautiful  yet; 
Like  jewels  on  rings  or  like  pearls  on  their 
strings 

Are  the  words  that  we  polish  and  set  I 

With  beauties,  our  own,  we  can  so  interlard 
Any  poet  whose  charms  we  disclose. 

That  it  mostly  goes  hard  but  we  beggar  the 
bard 
With  our  richly  exuberant  prose. 

So  give  us  our  heads!   for  'twas  ever  our 
dream 

To  discourse  of  poetical  truths. 
Or  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  some  poet  supreme 

For  a  band  of  ingenuous  youths. 
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Our  pupils  his  genius  through  each  of  its 
phases 

Shall  trace  by  our  guidance,  and  roam 
Through  delectable  mazes  of  exquisite  phrases, 

UntU  it  is  time  to  go  home. 

Now  would  be  the  turn  of  the  C.  of  P. 
And  they  might  set  forth  their  rival  claims 
after  this  wise :  — 

We  are  the  thinkers  of  accurate  thought, 
And  presume  that  no  others  exist : 

No  one  else  has  been  taught  how  to  think  as 
he  ought 
Save  only  the  Philologist 

Nay  more,  we  may  say,  weVe  in  private  agreed 
That  precision's  a  virtue  annexed 

Almost  wholly  indeed  to  the  power  to  read 
•*  Beowulf  "  in  th'  original  text 

Nor  can  language  be  ever  known  thoroughly 
while 
'Tis  believed  to  bear  blossom  and  fruits, 
And  we  hear  with  a  smile  about  flowers  of 
style. 
For  we  recognize  nothing  but  roots. 

Well-armed  with  these  missiles  we  think  we 
can  scatter 

That  coterie  vanity-bom. 
Whose  frivolous  chatter  on  flimsiest  matter 

Will  bring  English  letters  to  scorn. 

Whereupon  probably  the  amcebxan  con- 
test would  assume  an  even  more  closely 
hand-to-hand  form :  — 

C.  of  C,  Detestable  pedants  1 
C.  of  P.  Contemptible  fribbles  I 

Both,  Ye  gods!  shall  the  care  of  our  litera- 
ture go 
C.  of  C.  To  the  grubber  who  plods  ? 
C.  of  P,  To  the  smatterer  who  scribles  ? 

Both,  No  I  no  1     We  repeat  it  with  emphasis, 
No! 

And  then,  of  course,  the  two  contending 
choruses  should  fall,  more  Aristophanico^ 
to  fisticuffs :  — 

C.  of  P,  Out !  ye  chatterers  about  Shelley, 

We  will  beat  you  to  a  jelly. 
C,  of  C,  Get  you  to  your  Anglo-Saxon, 

Lest  we  lay  our  sticks  your  backs  on. 
C.  ofP,  Punch  'em,  pound  'em,  and  up  double 
'em. 
Take  that  for   the  "Harriet  prob- 
lem"! 
C.  ofC,  Here's  ioxyoul    D'ye  find  that  tin- 
glish  ? 
Maunderers  over  **  Middle  English  "  I 

and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Alma  Mater  of 
course  intervening  just  at  the  turning- 
point  of  the  fray,  ana  deciding  for  —  well, 
whichever  party  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
Aristophanic  imitator  mav  incline  to. 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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258  ADVICE  TO  THE  GIRL 

ADVICE   TO  THE  GIRL  OF  THE    PERIOD. 

You  will  have  to  know  Latin  and  Logic  and 

Greek, 
You  will  have  to  be  able  correctly  to  speak 
Of  Atoms  and  Molecules,  Acids  and  Bases, 
Of  the  Earth  in  Aphelion,  of  the  Moon  and 

its  Phases, 
Of  the  three  laws  of  Newton,  of  gases  expand- 
ing, 
Of  how  to  preserve  equilibrium  when  stand- 
ing, 
Of  what  IS  the  green  coloring  matter  in  plants, 
Of  the  structure  of  elephants,  beetles,  and 

ants; 
You  should  also  be  able  to  fluently  chatter 
On  the  prevalent  opinions  of  Mind  and  of 

Matter. 
Never  mind  learning  "  to  play  '*  or  *•  to  sing," 
To  be  able  to  please  is  no  longer  the  thing ; 
Don't  trouble  your  head  about  baking  and 

cooking, 
Red  faces  ana  fingers  ar'n't  student-like  look- 
ing; 
In  all  household  duties,  whatever  there's  to  do. 
Let  your  brothers  see  to  it,  they've  more  time 

than  you ; 
At  table,  gulp  down  your  food,  don't  try  to 

talk. 
Don't  waste  precious  time  by  taking  a  walk. 
Don't  heed  the  broad  hints  about  spoiling 

your  looks. 
Let  health,  beauty,  pleasure  go,  stick  to  your 

books; 
Be  sure  a  fixed  hatred  of  mankind  you  show, 
*•  Superior  women  don't  marry,"  you  know. 

When  years  have  gone  by,  if  you  find,  when 
too  late. 

That  your  love  for  book  lore,  and  for  mankind 
your  hate 

Have  brought  no  repose,  but  a  heartrending 
pain. 

And  you  wish  you  could  live  your  life  over 
again, 

Whatever  occurs,  don't  show  what  you  feel, 

Let  no  one  imagine  the  grief  you  conceal, 

But  rather  bequeath  what  you  have  to  a  col- 
lege. 

And,  in  dying,  proclaim,  "There  is  nothing 
like  knowledge." 
Temple  Bar.  G.   H.   W. 


IRENE 
{aetat  13). 

I. 

Among  the  purple  mountain-folds  I  sought 
And  sought  in  vain,  for  peace.     I  sought 

in  vain 
In   dreamy  woods;    along    th'  enchanted 
main; 
In    kindly    hamlets.      Then   with   books    I 
wrought, 


OF  THE   PERIOD,   ETC. 

Seeking  for  peace  in  toil,  which  only  brought 
Dull  discontent  and  weariness  of  brain. 
•*  Where  art  thou.  Peace  ?  "  I  cried :  **  Oh, 
soothe  this  pain 

Of  tearful  longing  and  of  throbbing  thought  I  " 

A  sweet  voice  answered.     Laughter  glad  and 
clear 
Set  the  birds  singing.     Beautiful  bright  eyes 
Made  a  new  dawn.     A  sweet  voice  an- 
swered: "Cease 
From  further  fruitless  searching.    I  am  here  — 
In  flower  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  perfect  size, 
Quite     loving  —  your     Irene  I      /    am 
Peace!  " 

n. 

Peace,  with  her  chatter  and  infectious  glee ; 
Peace,    swinging    madcap    on    a    springy 

bough, 
With  bright  hair  blown  and  tumbled  any- 
how; 
Peace,  paddling  in  a  shoal  of  summer  sea ; 
Peace,  at  hi^h  revel  up  an  apple-tree ; 
Peace,  readmg  with  a  bent   and  dreamy 

brow; 
Peace,  on  a  footstool  —  very  peaceful  now — 
Listening  with  hands  clasped  fondly  on  my 
kneel 

No  abstract  noun,  no  m3rthic  shape  divine. 
No  sweet  elusive  dream  of  who  knows  what. 
But  just  a  child,  she  brings  my  heart  sur- 
cease 
Of  care;  and,  when  she  puts  her  cheek  to 
mine. 
Bliss,  and  complete  contentment  with  my 
lot. 
Yes,  this  is  my  Irene  —  this  is  Peace. 

Academy.  WiLLIAM  C ANTON. 


SOMEWHERE. 


I  GIVE  this  hour  to  sorrow :  nay,  refrain. 
Bethink  thee  skies  e'en  now  are  somewhere 

bright 
For  others,  the  green  leaves  are  dancing 
light. 
And  lovers  meet  where  blossom  in  the  lane 
Flowers,  the  sky-children  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
And  somewhere  torrents  in  their  youthful 

might. 
Scorning  the  smooth  path,  leap  the  dizzy 
height. 

And  mountain  summits  glisten  pure  of  stain. 
Somewhere  for  poet-brows  Fame  twines  her 
wreath ; 
Somewhere  to  noble  purpose  souls  are  won 
By  holy  living  or  heroic  death ; 
Brave  hearts  endure,  nor  quail  at  Fortune's 
frown; 
And  somewhere  there    is  rest  for  all  who 
breathe. 
Somewhere  a  land  where   sorrow  is   un- 
known. 
Specutor.  H.  T.  R« 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

I  SUPPOSE  the  words  right  and  wrong 
enter  more  largely  into  human  life  than 
any  other.  They  are  among  the  first 
words  that  are  uttered  by  children  at  their 
play :  "  You  have  no  right  to  do  this ! " 
"  That  is  wrong  ! "  They  are  most  pro- 
fusely used,  or  abused,  in  the  commonest 
affairs  of  daily  existence  by  the  most  igno- 
rant and  uncultivated,  and  generally  — 
which  is  noteworthy  —  with  an  appeal  to 
the  universal  validity  of  the  conceptions 
they  represent,  as  though,  in  the  secure 
judgroent  of  the  universe,  the  gainsayer 
must  be  in  bad  faith.  Every  one  talks  of 
right  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  pronounce  upon.  And  yet  in 
practice  it  is  the  hardest.  Consider  how 
terrible  are  the  problems  which  may  be 
raised  regarding  even  the  simplest  and 
least-questioned  rights.  Parental  right, 
for  example,  springing  as  it  does  from  the 
most  sacred  of  human  relations,  how  easy 
to  deride  and  decry  it,  if  we  regard  merely 
the  blind,  irrational  impulse  to  which  each 
individual,  the  accident  of  an  accident, 
owes  his  procreation  !  Again,  think  how 
large  apart  of  human  activity  is  consumed 
in  the  endeavor,  mostly  fruitless,  to  settle 
questions  of  right.  The  whole  machinery 
of  justice,  with  its  legislatures,  its  courts 
of  various  instance,  its  judges,  advocates, 
and  attorneys,  attends  continually  upon 
this  very  thing.  And  yet  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law  has  become  a  by- 
word. Fleets  and  armies  are  still  the  last 
resource  of  civilization  for  determining  the 
rights  of  nations.  Now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Brennus,  the  sword  is  the  ultimate  make- 
weight in  the  scale  of  justice.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  history  of  right  throughout 
the  ages  is  one  long  martyrdom.  It  is 
ever  being  crucified  afresh  and  put  to  an 
open  shame.  But,  speaking  generally,  we 
may  assert  that  the  idea  of  right  has  hith- 
erto been  venerated  by  mankind  at  large 
as  absolute,  supersensuous,  divine.  The 
rights,  whether  of  nations  or  of  the  individ- 
uals of  whom  they  are  composed,  have 
been  held  to  rest  upon  ethical  obligation, 
and  that  upon  noumenal  truth.  Justice 
has  been  accounted  a  matter  of  the  will, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  the   Roman 


jurisconsult,  yustiiia  est  constans  et  per- 
petua  voluntas  jus  suum  cuique  tribuendi. 
Wrong  has  been  referred,  not  to  the  exte- 
rior act  but  to  the  interior  mental  state, 
Mens  rea  facit  reum.  The  world  on  the 
whole  has  not  doubted  that  what  is  just 
exists  by  nature,  that  universal  obligation 
is  a  prime  note  of  right,  that  a  violation  of 
right  entails,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  retributive  suffering  upon  the 
wrong-doer.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  vast  majority  of  men  have  ever 
held  these  views  as  philosophers.  They 
made  their  way  into  the  popular  mind 
through  the  religious  traditions  which  are 
the  only  philosophies  available  for  the 
multitude.  The  morality  of  the  old  civil- 
ization of  Egypt,  of  India,  of  Judea,  was 
bound  up  with  their  religions.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  ancient  phase  of  Hel- 
lenic and,  more  strongly  still,  of  Roman 
civilization.  It  is  the  special  glory  of 
Buddhism  that  it  established  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  moral  law  over  gods  and  men 
and  the  whole  of  sentient  existence.  To 
Christianity  the  human  race  owes  the 
supreme  enforcement  of  the  autonomy  of 
conscience  as  the  voice  of  Him  whom  it 
is  better  to  obey  than  man.  But  now  the 
old  ethical  conceptions  are  everywhere 
falling  into  discredit.  The  very  princi- 
ples on  which  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
have  hitherto  rested  are  very  widely  ques- 
tioned, nay,  more  than  questioned.  **  No 
one,"  observes  a  recent  thoughtful  writer, 
"  can  deny  either  the  reality  or  the  inten- 
sity of  the  actual  crisis  of  morality.  Nor 
is  the  crisis  confined  to  certain  questions 
of  casuistry.  On  the  contrary,  it  extends 
to  the  most  general  rules  of  conduct,  and 
through  those  rules  to  the  very  principles 
of  ethics  themselves."*  " By-and-by,"  a 
popular  professor  in  the  Paris  School  of 
Medicine  recently  prophesied  to  his  ad- 
miring pupils,  *' by-and-by,  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  risen  to  the  intellectual 
level  of  France,  and  true  views  of  the 
nature  of  existence  are  held  by  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  now  under  clerical  direction, 
the  present  crude  and  vulgar  notions  re- 
garding morality,  religion,  divine  provi- 
dence. Deity,  the  soul,  and  so  forth,  will 
be  swept  entirely  away,  and  the  dicta  of 

*  Beauftsire,  Les  Principes  de  la  Morale,  p.  a^ 
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science  will  remain  the  sole  guides  of  sane 
and  educated  men.  .  .  .  Churchmen  and 
moral  philosophers  represent  the  old  and 
dying  world,  and  we,  the  men  of  science, 
represent  the  new."*  And  similarly,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  assures  us  that  "the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rules  of  right  conduct 
upon  a  scientific  basis  is  a  pressing 
need."  f 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  substi- 
tute for  "the  present  crude  and  vulgar 
notions  regarding  morality  "  proposed  to 
the  world  by  **  men  of  science,"  as  physi- 
cists modestly  call  themselves,  in  disdain- 
ful ignorance  of  all  sciences  except  their 
own.  The  inquiry  is  of  much  pith  and 
moment  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that 
the  public  order  reposes  upon  the  idea  of 
right.  Social  relations  can  be  explained 
and  justified  only  by  moral  relations.  Of 
course  there  is  diversity  of  operation  in 
the  attempts  at  ethical  reconstruction. 
But  in  all  worketh  one  and  the  self-same 
spirit.  They  all  aim  at  presenting  the 
world  with  "an  independent  morality,"  by 
which  they  mean  a  morality  deduced 
merely  from  physical  law,  grounded  solely 
on  what  they  call  "experience,"  and  on 
analysis  of  and  deduction  from  experience ; 
holding  only  of  the  positive  sciences  and 
rejecting  all  pure  reason,  all  philosophy  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They  all  in- 
sist  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  moral  and  the  physical  order; 
that  the  world  of  ideas  is  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  world  of  phenomena.  They 
all  agree  in  the  negation  of  primary  and 
of  final  causes,  of  the  soul  and  of  free- 
will. Instead  of  finality,  they  tell  us,  ne- 
cessity reigns ;  mechanical  perhaps,  or  it 
may  be  dynamical,  but  issuing  practically 
in  the  elimination  of  moral  liberty  as  a 
useless  spring  in  the  machinery  of  matter. 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  long  run  there 
are  only  two  schools  of  ethics  —  the  he- 
donistic and  the  transcendental.  There 
are  only  two  sides  from  which  we  can 
approach  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  — 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  There  are 
only  two  possible  foundations  of  morality 

•  Quoted  by  Professor  Dairis  in  his  article,  "The 
Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,"  in  the  North  Anuri" 
can  Review  for  March,  1885. 

t  Dau  of  Ethica,  Fret  lY. 


—  conscience  and  concupiscence;*  the 
laws  of  universal  reason,  or  what  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  calls  "  the  laws  of  comfort." 
The  "  men  of  science "  are  agreed  in 
anathematizing  the  transcendental.  Their 
method  is  purely  physical.  They  con- 
ceive of  man  merely  as  "ein  geniessendes 
Thier,"  an  animal  whose  motive  principle 
is  what  they  call  "  happiness ; "  who,  in 
Bentham's  phrase,  "has  been  placed  by 
nature  under  the  governance  of  two  sov- 
ereign masters,  pain  and  pleasure."  Such 
are  the  foundations  of  the  new  indepen- 
dent morality.  Let  us  now  follow  it  out 
in  some  of  its  details. 

And  first  let  us  learn  of  one  concerning 
whom  a  well-informed  writer  recently  tes- 
tified that  "  in  this  country  and  America 
he  is  the  philosopher,"  and  whose  works, 
if  less  implicitly  received  as  oracles  in 
France  and  Germany,  have  done  much  to 
shape  and  color  current  speculation  in 
those  countries.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
speak  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  doc- 
trine unfolded  at  such  great  length  by  this 
patient  and  perspicuous  thinker  appears 
to  me  to  amount  to  this,  in  the  last  resort : 
that  all  the  actions  of  society  are  deter- 
mined by  the  actions  of  the  individual; 
that  all  the  actions  of  the  individual  are 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  life  ;  and  that  all 
the  laws  of  life  are  purely  physical.  Turn 
we  to  another  eminent  teacher,  hardly  less 
influential.  Consider  the  following  ac- 
count of  human  nature  which  Professor 
Huxley  sets  before  us  in  his  "Lay  Ser- 
mons," enforcing  it  by  an  epigram  of 
Goethe :  "  All  the  multifarious  and  com- 
plicated activities  of  men  "  —  «//,  remem- 
ber, without  exception  —  "are  compre- 
hended under  three  categories.  Either 
they  are  directed  towards  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  body,  or  they 
effect  transitory  changes  in  the  relative 

*  I  use  the  word  in  its  proper  philosophical  sense ; 
'*a  certain  power  and  motion  of  the  mind,  whereby 
men  are  driven  to  desire  pleasant  things  that  they  do 
not  possess."  Listen  in  this  connection  to  Professor 
Huxley's  dojnnatic  "utterance :  "I  say  that  natural 
knowledge,  seeking  to  satisfy  natural  wants,  has  found 
the  idea  which  alone  can  still  spiritual  crarings.  I  say 
that  natural  knowledge,  in  desiring  to  asceruin  the  law 
of  comfort,  has  been  driven  to  discover  the  laws  of  con- 
duct, and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  morality" 
(Lay  Sermons,  p.  11).  "A  new  morality"  based  ulti- 
mately on  "the  law  of  comfort'*!  Glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  indeed,  to  a  benighted  oioeteenth  ceoturr. 
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positions  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  Even 
those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feel- 
ing, of  wit,  which  we  rightly  name  the 
higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded  from 
this  classification,  inasmuch  as,  to  every 
one  but  the  subject  of  them,  they  arc 
known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the 
relative  position  of  parts  of  the  body. 
Speech,  gesture,  and  ever)*  other  form  of 
human  action  arc,  in  the  long  run,  resolv- 
able into  muscular  contraction.'**  I  do 
not  overlook  the  words  **  to  every  one  but 
the  subject  of  them."  And  most  certainly 
I  have  no  desire  to  force  upon  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's language  a  meaning  which  it  does 
not  lo^caliy  convey.  But  surely  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  knowledge  which  is 
confined  to  one's  inner  consciousness,  and 
can  never  become  the  property  of  another, 
cannot  have  much  effect  upon  society  at 
large.  It  may  be  dismissed  by  any  phi- 
losopher aiming  at  the  practical,  which 
assuredly  is  Professor  Huxley's  aim.  A 
man,  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness,  he  tells  us,  may  think,  if 
he  pleases,  in  terms  of  spirit.  But  the 
moment  that  man  attempts  to  influence 
another,  he  must  put  away  everything  that 
is  not  muscular  contraction.  "Weiter 
bringt  es  kein  Mensch,"  says  the  incom- 
parable genius  who,  in  three  lines,  reduces 
human  life  to  an  affair  of  feeding  oneself, 
begetting  children,  and  doing  one's  best 
to  feed  them.  I  know  it  may  be  answered, 
"  Well,  but  the  professor  leaves  us  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  subject,  beyond 
the  limits  of  consciousness  as  of  physical 
science."  What  of  that?  Pray  what  has 
morality  to  do  with  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable ?  "  Nihil  volitum  quin  praecog- 
nitum  "  is  indeed  a  mediaeval  axiom,  and 
so,  as  I  fear  —  mindful  of  a  former  con- 
troversy in  this  review  —  may  be  "sus- 
pect "  to  Professor  Huxley.  But  although 
mediaeval,  it  is  unquestionably  true.  On 
morality,  the  unknown  and  unknowable 
can  have  only  a  nominal  influence.  The 
real  influence  is  left  to  the  teaching  which 
sees  in  the  exercise  of  our  highest  facul- 
ties only  •'  muscular  contraction."  Public 
morality  must  be  founded  on  publicly  ac- 
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knowledged  facts.  It  cannot  depend  upon 
a  subjective  consciousness  unable  to  man- 
ifest itself  intellectually.  Professor  Hux- 
ley, like  Mr.  Spencer,  really  treats  ethics 
as  a  branch  of  physics.  And  this  is  in 
truth  the  doctrine — whether  explicitly 
avowed  or  not  —  of  the  whole  Positivist 
and  experimental  school.  Further,  right, 
they  will  have  it,  is  not  absolute  but  rela- 
tive, a  matter  of  calculation  and  reasoning ; 
it  is  nothing  but  the  accord  of  the  indi- 
vidual instinct  with  the  social  instinct ; 
the  momentar}'  harmony  of  the  need  mani- 
fested in  me,  and  of  the  exigences  of  the 
species  to  which  I  belong.  In  like  man- 
ner wrong  is  the  absence  of  such  accord, 
the  want  of  .such  harmony;  "a  natural 
phenomenon  like  any  other,  but  a  phe- 
nomenon that  at  a  given  moment  is  found 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  eventual  good 
of  the  race."  And  this  agrees  with  Ben- 
tham's  doctrine  that  what  we  call  a  crime 
is  really  a  miscalculation,  an  error  in  arith- 
metic. The  old  conception  of  conscience 
as  the  formal  principle  of  ethics,  the  in- 
ternal witness  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  "a 
prophet  in  its  informations,  a  monarch  in 
its  peremptoriness,  a  priest  in  its  bless- 
ings and  anathemas,"  is  put  aside  as  out- 
worn rhetoric.  The  moral  sense,  we  are 
assured,  is  not  primitive,  not  innate,  but  a 
mere  empirical  fact  transformed  and  es- 
tablished by  heredity;  a  "phenomenon" 
(so  they  call  it)  variable  and  varying  with 
the  exigences  of  the  race.  General  utility, 
the  good  of  the  species  is,  then,  the  only 
scientific  and  experimental  criterion  of 
human  action,  the  sole  rule  of  right  and 
wrong ;  and  morality  consists  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  that  principle,  and  in  con- 
formity with  it.  And  so  Mr.  John  Morley, 
in  his  book  on  "Compromise,"  dogmati- 
cally affirms,  "  Moral  principles,  when  they 
are  true,  are  only  registered  generaliza- 
tions from  experience."  Human  society, 
in  the  view  of  this  sage,  is  not  an  organism 
but  a  machine  —  just  as  the  individual 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  ma- 
chines ;  •  a  kind  of  company,  as  some  one 
has  happily  expressed  it,  which  insures 
against  risks  by  applying  the  principles  of 

•  "The  good  man  is  a  machine  whose  springrs  are 
adapted  so  to  fulfil  their  functions  as  to  produce  bene- 
ficial results."     Morley's  Diderot,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 
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solidarity  and  reciprocity,  the  taxes  being 
the  premium.  And  as  right  springs  from 
the  fact  of  living  together,  so  duty  springs 
from  the  necessity  of  living  together. 
The  primary  fount  of  morality,  M.  Littr^ 
has  discovered  —  I  believe  the  glory  of 
the  discovery  belongs  to  him  —  is  in  the 
contest  between  egoism,  the  starting-point 
of  which  is  nutrition,  and  altruism,  the 
starting-point  of  which  is  sexuality.  In 
these  organic  needs  he  finds  the  origin  of 
justice.  It  is  a  merely  physiological  fact,* 
the  highest  degree  of  the  social  instinct, 
the  expression  of  a  multitude  of  sensa- 
tions, images,  ideas,  springing  succes- 
sively from  various  circumstances  in  many 
generations,  and  welded  together,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  brain,  by  the  torce  of  habit, 
the  invention  and  use  of  language,  and  the 
action  of  time.  Thus  there  arises  a  tradi- 
tion, which  becomes  the  public  opinion  of 
the  community,  giving  birth  to  "  those  uni- 
formities of  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion "  —  the  phrase,  I  think,  is  Dr.  Bain^s 
—  which  encourage  and,  so  to  speak,  con- 
secrate such  and  such  conduct  as  tending 
to  the  general  good ;  or,  in  other  words, 
as  likely  to  result  in  the  largest  number  of 
pleasant  sensations  for  the  largest  number 
of  people.  Thus  the  test  of  the  moral 
value  of  an  action  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  doer  but  the  result  of  the  deed.  In 
the  new  ethics  the  maxim  so  often  and  so 
ignorantly  cited  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  finds  place  in  all  its  nakedness,  as 
a  very  cardinal  doctrine.  It  gives  rise  in 
practice  to  some  curious  applications,  as 
when  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  in  his  recent 
volume,  exalts  **  the  barren  prostitute  "  at 
the  expense  of  "  the  prolific  spouse."  But 
in  truth  intention  must  be  beside  the  ques- 
tion in  the  new  morality,  for  its  profess- 
ors, one  and  all,  through  their  identifi- 
cation of  moral  necessity  with  physical 
necessity,  are  inevitably  led  to  determin- 
ism. "  The  doctrine  01  free  will  is  virtu- 
ally unmeaning,"  Mr.  John  Morley  tells  us. 
And  with  the  quiet  contempt  of  one  who 
is  most  ignorant  of  what  he  is  most  as- 
sured, he  opposes  to  those  fatuous  per- 
sons who  hold  it,  "sensible  people  who 
accept  *' what  he  calls  **the  scientific  ac- 
count of  human  action."  That  account  is 
that  every  act  is  really  the  outcome  of 
universal  necessity ;  that  free  will  is 
merely  a  name  by  which  we  veil  our  igno- 
rance of  causes,  an  illusion  properly  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Spencer  as  the  result  of  a 

•  Elsewhere  he  allows  justice  to  be  "an  irredadble 
psychical  fact.'*    I  suppose  irredocible  means  ultimate. 


vast  collection  of  detailed  associations 
whereof  the  history  has  been  lost.  Do 
we  venture  to  hint  a  doubt  that  this  doc- 
trine degrades  man  by  reducing  him  to  a 
machine  ?  Mr.  Morley  loftily  admon- 
ishes us  that  we  are  **  usin^  a  kind  of 
language  that  was  invented  in  ignorance 
of  what  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of 
man."  •*  What  is  nature  itself,"  he  in- 
quires, "but  a  vast  machine,  in  which  our 
human  species  is  no  more  than  one  weak 
spring?  Society  then,  and  its  supposed 
interests  beinp;  the  one  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  natural 
rights  of  man.  We  are  taught,  in  terms, 
that  "  the  on/y  reason  for  recognizing  any 
supposed  right  or  claim  inherent  in  any 
man  or  body  of  men  other  than  what  is 
expressly  conferred  by  positive  law,  ever 
has  been,  and  still  is,  general  utility,"  and 
we  are  referred  to  "  Bentham,  Austin,  and 
Mill"  as  having  "conclusively  settled 
that."  We  are  assured  that "  a  natural  right 
is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination," 
or  what  is  apparently  re^rded  as  more 
heinous  still,  "a  metaphysical  entity." 
Do  we  venture  to  suggest  tnat  slavery,  for 
example,  may  be  considered  as  opposed 
to  a  man's  natural  right  to  freedom  ?  No, 
we  are  told  ;  the  true  objection  to  slavery 
is  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  good  of  the 
community.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  some  years 
ago,  affirmed  that  the  principle  of  abstract 
right  had  never  been  admitted  in  En- 
gland ;  a  statement  which  implies,  at  the 
least,  deficiency  of  information  or  short- 
ness of  memory.  "  If  it  is  the  sound 
English  doctrine,"  observed  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,*  by  way  of  comment  on  this  text, 
"  that  all  rights  are  created  by  law,  and  are 
based  on  expediency,  and  are  alterable  as 
the  public  advantage  may  require,  cer- 
tainly that  orthodox  doctrine  is  mine." 
A//  rights  the  creation  of  lawl  Well, 
well,  it  is  always  a  pity  when  Mr.  Arnold 
lays  aside  his  garland  and  singing  robes, 
and  dallies  with  philosophy.  But  such  an 
accomplished  scholar  might  have  remem- 
bered that  the  doctrine  ot  which  he  thus 
makes  solemn  profession  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  sophists  so  admi- 
rably refuted  by  Plato.  Besides,  he  surely 
possesses  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  Germany.  And 
the  knowledge  that  the  idea  of  Naturrechi 
is  the  very  foundation  of  scientific  juris- 
prudence in  that  country  might  have 
served  to  make  him  pause.  However, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  apostle 
of  culture  is  here  the  mouthpiece  of  the 

*  In  this  review,  toL  sciiL,  N.  S.,  p.  aifi 
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vulgar  belief  that  material  power,  the  force 
of  numbers,  furnishes  the  last  reason  of 
things  and  the  sole  organ  of  justice ;  a 
belief  which  finds  practical  expression 
in  the  political  dogma  that  any  **  damned 
error  "  becomes  right  if  a  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  male  adult  inhabitants  in  any 
country  can  be  induced,  by  rhetoric  and 
rigmarole,  to  bless  it  and  approve  it  with 
their  votes. 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  of  this  new 
morality?  The  first  thing  which  I  shall 
take  leave  to  say  is  that  it  is  not  moral  at 
all.  Pace  Professor  Huxley,  I  venture 
to  assert  that  you  can  derive  no  ethical 
conception  whatever  from  **  the  laws  of 
comfort,"  that  in  mere  phvsics  there  is  no 
room  for  the  idea  of  rigfit.  I  say  it  for 
this  reason  —  that  the  mechanical  view  of 
the  universe  offers  no  spiritual  ground  of 
existence,  that  out  of  it  no  true  individual 
can  "  emerge."  No  one  that  I  know  of,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  praises 
or  blames  a  machine.  It  is  only  in  the  or- 
ganic sphere  that  an  ethical  principle  can 
be  found.  View  human  life  from  the 
merely  physical  side,  and  force  takes  the 
place  of  right.  The  strongest  are  the 
best.  They  survive ;  they  prove  their 
goodness  by  surviving.  And  further  than 
this  the  experimental  sciences  cannot 
bring  us.  In  a  world  of  mechanism,  right 
is  a  meaningless  word,  for  it  has  neither 
object  nor  subject.  Again  I  say  that  out 
of  needs,  personal  or  racial,  out  of  the 
interests,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  community,  you  cannot  extract  an 
atom  of  morality.  For  the  first  thing 
about  the  moral  law,  as  about  all  law,  is  a 
sanction,  an  obligation.  To  labor  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  to  sacrifice  my  private 

fraufication  to  the  general  welfare,  may 
e  an  admirable  rule  if  it  comes  to  me 
in  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  or,  which 
is  really  the  same  thing,  in  the  name  of 
God.  Not  so  if  it  appeals  to  me  in  the 
name  of  utility.  I  ask  what  is  useful  for 
myself,  for  my  own  pleasure.  Why 
should  I  not  if  man  is  merely  a  pleasura- 
ble animal?  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  grant 
that  pleasure  is  a  mighty  spring  of  indi- 
vidual life.  But  I  deny  that  it  is  the 
source  of  ethics.  The  only  morality  you 
can  derive  from  it  is  the  morality  of 
money,  for  which  pleasures,  physical  and 
intellectual,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  pur- 
chased :  divina  humanaque  ptilchris  divi- 
His  parent.  "Pleasure  and  pain  govern 
the  world,"  Bentham  tells  us.  *'  It  is  for 
these  two  sovereign  masters  alone,"  he 
insists,  *' to  point  out  what  we  ought  to 
do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
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do."  *  Well,  surely  the  pleasure  and  pain 
which  come  home  to  the  individual  are  his 
individual  pleasure  and  pain.  But  thev 
tell  us,  "Our  sole  experimental  and  sci- 
entific criterion  of  human  action  —  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
—  does  carry  with  it  an  obligation.  The 
precept  really  is :  Work  for  the  general 
advantage,  for  you  will  find  your  own  ad- 
vantage in  domg  so."  To  this  I  reply, 
first,  Where  is  the  obligation,  the  binding 
tie?  In  place  of  it  you  present  me  with 
nothing  but  a  mere  motive.  And  in  the 
second  place  I  observe  that  the  proposi- 
tion on  which  that  motive  is  based  is  un- 
tenable. It  is  by  no  means  universallv 
true  that  in  working  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage I  shall  find  my  own.  On  the 
contrary,  upon  many  occasions  the  general 
advantage  points  one  way,  and  my  private 
advantage  another.  Nay,  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  vay  own  private  and  personal 
advantage  will  seldom  be  identical  with 
the  general  advantage  in  a  world  where 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  are  primary  laws?  The 
truth  is  that  the  general  advantage  is  an 
abstraction  which  concerns  only  the  ab- 
straction called  humanity.  If  pleasure, 
happiness,  good,  is  the  criterion  of  action, 
it  is  pretty  certain  to  mean  in  practice  our 
own  individual  pleasure,  happiness,  good. 
Let  us  look  at  the  old  precept,  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  in  the  light  of 
the  new  morality.  I  present  that  injunc- 
tion to  a  young  man  Durning  with  a  pas- 
sion for  a  married  woman.  He  replies, 
reasonably  enough,  "Why  should  I  not 
commit  adultery?"  "Because  it  is  for 
the  general  interest,  which  is,  in  truth, 
your  own  interest,  that  you  should  not. 
Don't  you  see,  some  day,  when  you  marry, 
if  you  ever  do  marry,  some  one  may  com- 
mit adultery  with  your  wife."  "  May ! 
yes  ;  I  will  run  that  risk.  Meanwhile'  I 
shall  enjoy  the  supreme  pleasure  of  grati- 
fying the  strongest  desire  which  I  have 
ever  experienced."  The  answer  seems  to 
me  conclusive.  If  pleasure  be  the  sanc- 
tion of  ethics,  be  assured  an  immediate 
and  certain  pleasure  will  be  found  a 
stronger  sanction  than  a  future  and  con- 
tingent pleasure.  In  fact,  in  any  system 
of  morals  based  on  physics,  the  only  cri- 
terion of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  long  run, 
is  force  ;  the  only  reason  for  respecting 
the  person  or  property  of  another  is  that 
he  can  compel  respect  for  it.  Yes  ;  noth- 
ing remains  but  — 


*  Introduction  to  the  Prindplea.'of  Morals  and  Legii 
lation,  chap.  i. 
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The  simple  rule,  the  good  old  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Physical  laws  give  us  mere  facts.  And 
the  authority  of  a  mere  fact  is  its  material 
force.  You  can  no  more  extract  morality 
from  mere  facts  than  sunbeams  from  cu- 
cumbers —  perhaps  less.  But  do  we  not 
speak  of  respecting  facts?  True.  But 
the  word  respect  here  means  only  recog- 
nition ;  it  implies  no  element  of  moral 
judgment.  *'  Let  us  not  fight  agaiust 
facts,"  says  Euripides,  **for  we  can  do 
them  no  narm."  We  recognize,  as  pru- 
dent men,  their  character  of  necessity. 
And  so  we  shape  them  to  our  ends.  Far 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  moral  law.  We 
discern  in  it  not  something  that  we  can 
make  serve  us,  but  something  which  we 
must  serve.  It  humiliates,  it  commands 
us ;  our  respect  for  it  is  religious.  There 
is  a  whole  universe  between  mechanical 
necessity  and  ethical  necessity.  Physical 
law  says,  **  Given  such  and  such  antece- 
dents, and  such  and  such  consequences 
follow."  Moral  law  says,  "  From  such 
circumstances  such  action  ought  to  fol- 
low." Physical  law  declares,  "This  is 
how  things  are."  Moral  law  declares, 
"This  is  how  things  ought  to  be."  You 
cannot  get  that  ought  from  an  universe  of 
observed  facts,  from  an  infinite  series  of 
experiences.  "The  word  ought,"  Kant 
observes, "  expresses  a  species  of  neces- 
sity which  nature  does  not  and  cannot 
present  to  the  mind  of  man.  .  .  .  The 
word,  when  we  consider  the  course  of  na- 
ture, has  neither  application  nor  meaning." 
No.  It  belongs  to  another  order.  A  fact 
is  isolated  and  contingent.  But  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of  a  moral  principle  is  uni- 
versal necessity,  the  inconceivability  of 
the  contrary.  What  commands  my  re- 
spect for  another^s  claim  is  not  the  amount 
of  brute  force  with  which  he  can  back  it, 
but  its  justice.  More,  a  primary  note  of 
justice  is  respect  for  weakness.  "Nay, 
nay,"  it  may  be  answered,  "you forget  the 
long  education  of  public  opinion.  Do  not 
its  *  uniformities  of  approoation  or  disap- 
probation *  furnish  a  sufficient  account  of 
morality?"  No:  they  do  not.  It  is  not 
that  I  undervalue  the  ethical  traditions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  national  character. 
So  far  as  public  opinion  represents  those 
traditions,  it  is  a  force  of  indubitable  value 
for  good.  And  so  far  it  is  an  effect,  not 
a  cause.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  creative 
principle  of  morality.  Not  majorities  but 
minorities  —  usually  very  small  minorities 
—  are  the  "helpers  ana  friends  of  man- 
kind" on  the  path  of  ethical  progress. 


How  in  the  absence  of  a  perpetual  miracle 
—  which  Dr.  Bain,  I  suppose,  does  not 
postulate  —  how  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  the  units  of  which  the 
majority  is  composed?  Surely  Goethe 
was  not  altogether  unfounded  when  he 
wrote,  "  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  a 
reasonable  man  than  an  smpeal  to  a  ma- 
jority, for  it  consists  of  a  tew  strong  men 
who  lead,  of  knaves  who  temporize,  of  the 
feeble  who  are  hangers-on,  and  of  the  mul- 
titude who  follow  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  they  want."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  highest  moral  acts  which  the 
world  has  witnessed  have  been  performed 
in  the  very  teeth  of  an  uniformity  of  social 
disapprobation.  A  primarv  token  of 
greatness  in  public  life  is  to  be  absolutely 
unswayed  by  the  "ardor  civium  prava 
jubentium."  And  pravity  it  is,  as  ofteo 
as  not,  for  which  the^  clamor.  Did  Soc- 
rates, did  Jesus  Christ,  found  themselves 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  communi* 
ties  in  which  they  lived?  What  a  source 
for  the  motive  or  the  sanction  of  the  moral 
law!  But  more;  as  I  pointed  out  just 
now,  the  theories  of  naturalism,  one  and 
all  of  them,  held  by  the  prophets  of  the 
new  ethics,  involve  determinism.  The 
attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of  natural  his- 
tory  to  social  relations  issues,  logically 
and  inevitably,  in  the  doctrine  of  complete 
moral  irresponsibility.  For  moral  obliga- 
tion presupposes,  nay,  postulates,  a  certain 
freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  a  necessity 
addressed  to  free  activities ;  not,  of  course, 
absolutely  free,  but  relatively  —  free  in 
the  mysterious  depths  of  consciousness  to 
choose  between  motives.  "  Du  kannst 
Mensch  sein,  weil  du  Mensch  sein  soIlsU'' 
Here  is  the  only  ground  of  merit  and  de- 
merit, the  only  sufficient  justification  of 
that  penal  legislation  without  which  soci- 
ety could  not  hold  together.  Unless  you 
aamit  free  will  and  goodness  in  itself, 
absolute  right  and  the  possibility  of  choos- 
ing right,  no  reasonable  theory  of  the 
criminal  law  is  possible.  View  the  male- 
factor merely  in  the  light  of  physical  sci- 
ence, and  what  you  have  to  deal  with  is 
not  a  free  agent  responsible  for  the  evil 
he  has  done,  because  he  knew  the  wrong 
and  might  have  refrained,  but  a  tempera- 
ment dominated  by  irresistible  impulses, 
a  machine  urged  to  the  fatal  deed  by  cer- 
ebral reaction.  If  the  murderer  merely 
i  obeyed  physiological  fatality  in  slaying 
his  victim,  it  is  monstrous  to  punish  him* 
{  Where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  is 
j  no  guilt.  "  But  his  execution  will  deter 
others."  Deter  others!  Is  that  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  killing  an  innocent  pe^ 
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son?  "But  any  punishment  short  of 
death,  at  all  events,  may  be  remedial." 
How  remedial,  if  determination  is  true? 
VelU  non  discitur.  Such  is  the  working 
of  the  new  ethics  in  the  sphere  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  Its  influence  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  public  order  cannot  help 
bei  ng  equally  monstrous.  1 1  saps  the  idea 
of  responsibility  in  individual  consciences. 
Its  cardinal  principle  is  supplied  by  the 
maxim  of  Helvetius,  taken  in  all  its  nu- 
dity and  crudity,  **  Tout  devient  legitime 
pour  le  salut  publique."  The  maxim  is 
absolutely  unethical.  It  makes  of  justice, 
in  Plato's  phrase,  merely  "the  interest  of 
the  stronger."  "  To  do  a  great  right  do 
a  little  wrong."  No ;  it  may  not  be. 
"  The  dictum,  *  All's  well  that  ends  well,'" 
Kant  excellently  observes,  "  has  no  place 
in  morals."  Morality  is  nothing  if  not 
absolute.  It  is  nothing  but  a  mere  regu- 
lation of  police  in  any  system  of  philoso- 
phy, falsely  so  called,  based  solely  upon 
the  physical  sciences,  which  are  essen- 
tially relative. 

In  opposition  to  the  teachers  whose 
views  we  have  been  considering,  I  venture 
to  think  that  there  is  a  higher  law  than 
that  which  finds  expression  in  the  sterile 
formulas  of  naturalism,  a  law  which  is  not 
derived  from  the  force  of  habit,  from 
imitation,  from  human  respect,  from  self- 
ishness,  personal  or  tribal,  called,  in  the 
slipshod  jargon  of  the  day,  **  utility  ;"a 
law  which,  as  Aquinas  writes,  is  immuta- 
ble truth,  wherein  every  man  shares  who 
comes  into  the  world.  That  old  doctrine 
of  natural  right,  now  so  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  chimera  of  the  schools  or  an 
idol  of  the  den,  I  hold  to  be  a  sound  doc- 
trine, and  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
ethics  and  jurisprudence.  I  believe  in 
the  existence  of  justice  anterior  to  all 
experience,  and  wholly  independent  of 
empirical  deductions.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  moral  law  exists  apart  from  the 
ephemeral  race  of  man  ;  that  it  existed 
before  that  race  came  into  being,  and  will 
exist  after  that  race  has  vanished  from 
the  earth  ;  that  it  is  absolutely  binding 
upon  us,  as  upon  the  totality  of  existence  ; 
and  that  we  possess  an  organon  whereby 
we  may  discover  it.  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  my  reasons  for  this  faith  that  is  in 
me,  and  without  which  human  life  would 
lose  for  me  all  its  dignity  and  value.  In 
what  I  am  about  to  write  I  prescind  en- 
tirely from  all  theological  theories  and 
religious  symbols.  I  admit,  or  rather  I 
insist,  that  morality  is  in  a  true  sense  inde- 
pendent.  I  mean  this,  that  our  intuitions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  first  principles 
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anterior  to  all  systems,  just  as  are  the 
intuitions  of  existence  and  of  number. 
Now  morality  is  a  practical  science.  Its 
subject  is  man  as  he  lives,  moves,  and 
has  his  being  in  the  well-nigh  infinite 
complexity  of  human  relations.  Its  con- 
clusions must,  therefore,  have  to  do  with 
the  concrete,  the  conditioned,  for  it  is  the 
science  of  human  life.  But  then  it  views 
man  transcendentally  —  not  only  going 
beyond  the  facts  of  sense  by  means 
of  our  imaginative  faculty,  but  grasping 
that  spiritual  substance  wnich  cannot  fall 
within  the  range  of  physics.  It  is  only  in 
the  light  of  the  ideal  atmosphere  which 
envelops  and  penetrates  our  intellect,  and 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  our 
spiritual  being,  that  we  can  discern  ethical 
principles.  I  very  confidently  affirm  that 
the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  has 
not  in  the  least  changed  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  human  existence.  And  Mr.  Hux- 
ley must  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  when  he 
informs  the  world  that  "natural  knowl- 
edge, in  desiring  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
comfort,  has  been  driven  to  discover  the 
law  of  conduct,"  he  does  but  darken  coun- 
sel by  words  without  knowledge.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  ethical 
knowledge  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
common  pump.  There  is  this  essential 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the 
moral  order,  that  physical  science  deals 
with  facts,  and  the  generalizations  ob- 
tained from  them,  by  means  of  the  princi- 
ple —  assumed  but  never  proved  —  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  while  ethical  science 
starts  from  self-evident  intuitions  and  cat- 
egorical assertions.  Thus  its  principles 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  transcendental. 
Not  to  experience  does  the  ethical "  ought " 
appeal,  but  to  the  reason  of  things.  It 
is  founded  not  upon  the  physical,  but 
upon  the  metaphysical ;  not  upon  the 
relative,  but  upon  the  absolute ;  not  upon 
the  phenomenal,  but  upon  the  noumenal. 
Not  among  the  beggarly  elements  of  the 
external  universe,  but  in  the  inner  world 
of  consciousness,  of  volition,  of  finality, 
must  we  seek  the  ultimate  bases  of  right 
and  duty.  Yes  ;  in  its  own  sphere  moral- 
ity is  autonomous.  It  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent both  of  religious  systems  and  of 
the  physical  sciences.  It  is  a  branch  of 
what  Leibnitz  called  quadam  perennis 
philosophia  —  an  u«wversal  metaphysic 
which  endures  though  "creeds  pass,  rites 
change,  no  altar  standeth  sure ; "  though 
steam  and  electricity  and  dynamite  revo- 
lutionize the  external  conditions  of  human 
life.  Whether  we  call  that  philosophy 
natural,  or  intuitive,  or  traditional,  certain 
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it  is  that  it  embodies  a  number  of  first 
principles  which  are  part  of  our  intellec- 
tual heritage,  and  of  which  we  may  say  in 
the  words  of  the  tragic  poet,  "  They  are 
from  everlasting,  and  no  man  knows  their 
birthplace."  Among  these  are  the  ideas 
and  principles  which  are  creative  of  mo- 
rality. The  savage  who  does  not  in  some 
way  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
is  not  extant;  and  if  he  were,  he  would 
not  be  man,  but  something  lower.  There 
is,  there  can  be,  no  new  morality  in  the 
sense  of  new  origi nal  pri nciples.  The  con- 
ception of  moral  right  was  not  absent  from 
mankind  before  biology  became  a  science, 
or  until  the  Royal  Society  was  founded ; 
neither  by  any  process  of  chemistry  or 
physics  can  it  be  reduced  to  the  attrac- 
tions or  repulsions  of  matter,  or  its  pres- 
ence detected  by  instruments,  however 
fine.  The  rule  ot  ethics  is  the  natural  and 
permanent  revelation  of  reason.  Let  us 
see  what  that  revelation  is. 

And  first  I  must  say  that  the  positivism, 
the  naturalism,  the  materialism  rampant 
in  the  present  day  appear  to  me  to  be  in 
truth  a  great  insurrection  against  reason. 
What  is  the  most  certain  portion  of  all 
my  knowledge  ?  Surely  it  is  this,  that  I 
—  the  thinking  being  —  exist.  In  strict- 
ness all  my  knowledge  is  subjective.  Of 
what  is  external  to  myself  I  know  nothing 
except  its  potentiality.  My  knowledge  of 
it,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  aepcndent  upon 
my  sensations,  which  tell  me,  to  some  ex- 
tent, its  (qualities,  but  do  not  tell  me  what 
it  really  is,  or  whether  it  is  anything  if 
abstraction  be  made  of  its  qualities.  The 
forms  of  intuition  and  of  rational  induction 
supply  a  criterion  of  certitude  infinitely 
transcending  any  afforded  by  what  it  is 
the  custom  to  call  **  positive  and  verifiable 
experience;"  Now,  as  I  have  already  in- 
sisted, the  presence  in  our  consciousness 
of  the  first  principles  of  morality  is  an 
indubitable  fact.  As  surely  as  I  am  con- 
scious of  myself  so  am  I  conscious  of 
moral  obligation.  "There  is,"  writes 
Turgot,  '*an  instinct,  a  sentiment  of  what 
is  good  and  right  that  Providence  has 
engraven  on  all  hearts,  which  is  anterior 
to  reason,  and  which  leads  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages  to  the  same  fundamental 
principles  of  ethics."  *  I  am  quite  willing 
to  leave  **  Providence  "  —  the  divine  con- 
cept—  out  of  the  question  here.  I  wish 
just  now  to  go  merely  by  the  facts  of  our 
moral  nature.  And  one  of  these  facts  — 
the  primary  one  —  is,  I  say,  the  sense  of 
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ethical  obligation.  Aristotle  considered  i^ 
the  special  attribute  of  man  that  he  is  a 
moral  bein^,  enjoying  perception  of  good 
and  evil,  justice  and  injustice,  and  the 
like.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Politics  " 
that  this  marks  man  off  from  the  rest  of 
animate  nature.  We  know  now  more  than 
that  great  master  knew  concerning  the 
creatures  inferior  to  man  in  the  scale  of 
being.  For  myself,  I  cannot  deny  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  the  ethical  sense  to 
some  of  them,  the  raw  material  of  the 
morality  which  is  to  be.  I  believe  with 
Professor  Huxley  —  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  agree  with  him  —  that  "even 
the  highest  faculties  of  feeling  and  intel- 
lect begin  to  germinate  in  lower  forms  of 
life."  Nature  appears  to  me  a  vast  hie- 
rarchy of  being,  in  which  one  order  passes 
into  another  by  gradations  so  fine  as  to 
require  "  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours  "  to 
trace  them.  Without  thought  —  reason  — 
in  the  ground  of  things,  this  wide  sphere 
of  life  is  unintelligible  to  me.  I  hold  with 
Kant  that  mere  senseless  mechanism  is 
quite  insufficient  to  explain  organic  prod- 
ucts. With  him  I  regard  the  entire  history 
of  organic  life  as  a  process  of  development, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  immaterial 
causes  upon  the  forces  and  properties  of 
matter.  But  unquestionably  it  is  of  man 
only  that  we  can  predicate  consciousness 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  "  Nature," 
said  Schelling,  "sleeps  in  the  plant,  dreams 
in  the  animal,  wakes  in  the  man."  Every- 
where throughout  her  vast  domain  we 
seem  to  see  the  striving  after  individual- 
ity. Everywhere  there  is,  in  some  sort,  a 
principle  of  unity,  be  it  in  the  atom  of  the 
inorganic  world,  the  cell  in  the  lower  veg- 
etable forms,  or  the  whole  organism  in  the 
higher.  The  plant  has  life  in  itself.  Is 
it  conscious  of  that  life  ?  "  For  'tis  my 
faith  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it 
breathes."  So  Wordsworth,  soaring  in 
the  high  reason  of  his  fancies.  Who  shall 
say  that  he  is  wrong?  But  in  the  animal 
world  we  have  a  further  development  of 
individuality.  The  action  of  mechanism 
becomes  less  and  less.  Here  is  motion, 
self-originated ;  here  is  some  degree  of 
spontaneity;  here  is  consciousness,  imper- 
fect, indeed,  but  extending  we  know  not 
how  far;  here  are  psychical  faculties  well 
marked,  however  scantily  developed ;  here 
is  a  certain  accountablcness.  But  in  man 
we  have  more.  Of  him  solely,  I  say,  can 
consciousness  be  predicated  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  alone  can  recog- 
nize and  will  the  creative  thought  of  his 
being.    He  alone  is  free,  for  he  exists  for 
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himself  and  not  for  another  *  He  alone  is 
an  individual  in  the  completest  sense.  He 
is  more ;  he  is  a  person.  Thing,  individual, 
person  —  enSy  suppositum^  hypostasis^  as 
the  scholastics  have  it  —  these  are  the 
three  degrees  in  the  dynamic  evolution  of 
being.  At  what  period  in  history  the  per- 
sonality of  man  emerged,  we  know  not. 
But  assuredly,  whenever  the  period  was, 
his  personality  was  due  to  the  growth,  side 
by  side  with  sensuous  and  instinctive  im- 
pulses, of  another  very  different  faculty, 
which  gave  him  quite  other  grounds  of 
action.  That  was  the  dawn  of  reason, 
which  rendered  man's  liberty  possible, 
which  enabled  him  to  become  ^^/^«j  sui^ 
master  of  his  fate,  by  emancipating  him 
from  the  yoke  of  instinct  as  no  other  ani- 
mal is  emancipated.  A  free  volition  is 
spontaneity  in  no  degree  subject  to  phys- 
ical necessity.  It  may  be  truly  called 
man's  distinctive  endowment,  although 
the  foreshadowings,  the  presentiments, 
the  germs  of  it — ^^fiara  r^  dvdponivijc 
^W  —  may  be  found  in  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  the  essence,  the  very  form  of  his  per- 
sonality. It  is  the  basis  as  of  ethics,  so 
of  jurisprudence  and  of  politics — which 
are,  in  truth,  mere  branches  of  ethics  — 
accord i no;  to  the  pregnant  dictum  of  Hegel, 
"  The  existence  of  free  will  is  right."  It 
is  to  personality  that  rights  attach,  and  all 
rights  imply  correlative  duties.  You  can- 
not predicate  rights  where  you  cannot 
predicate  duties.  Rights  and  duties 
spring  up  from  the  same  essential  ground 
of  human  nature.  They  are  different  as- 
pects of  one  and  the  same  thing.  From 
each  duty  issues  a  right,  the  right  to  per- 
form the  duty,  with  precisely  the  same 
logical  force  and  warrant  as  from  neces- 
sity issues  possibility.  The  power  of 
willing  right,  and  the  consciousnesss  that 
he  ought  to  will  it,  is  a  primary  fact  of 
man's  nature.  And  this  free  volition,  de- 
termined by  the  idea  of  good,  is  in  itself  a 
revelation  of  the  moral  Taw.  The  auton- 
omy of  the  will  is  the  object  of  that  /fx 
Perfecta  libertatis,  '*  The  ethical  faculty," 
as  we  read  in  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son," "  enunciates  laws  which  are  impera- 
tive or  objective  laws  of  freedom." 

Natural  right,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
arises  from  the  inalienable  idea  of  the 
person  in  himself.  The  statement  re- 
quires to  be  guarded.  It  is  only  in  so- 
ciety that  personality  is  realized,  "  Unus 
homo,  nullus  homo.       Hence  that  other 

•  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  before  my  mind  the 
definition  of  freedom  given  by  Aristotle  in  the  Meta- 
physics, i)i£vdepog  uvdpcjnoc  6  oOtov  ivena  kcU  foi 
u^Xov  Cjv. 
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dictum,  which  must  be  received  with  the 
like  caution,  that  right  is  the  offspring  of 
civilization.  True  it  is  that  right  is  not 
the  attribute  of  man  in  Rousseau's  "state 
of  nature."  The  precivilized  epoch  in 
which  that  filthy  dreamer  sought  his 
Utopia  was  in  truth  an  epoch  of  the  reign 
of  force,  of  hideous  cruelty,  of  cannibalism, 
of  dirt  unspeakable,  of  sexual  promiscu- 
ity, of  lying  and  hypocrisy.  And  such  is 
the  state  which  his  doctrines  tend  to  bring 
back.  Unquestionably  it  is  society  alone 
that  gives  validity  to  right,  for  man  is,  in 
Aristotle's  phrase,  "a  political  animal.^' 
If  we  follow  the  historical  method  only, 
we  must  pronounce  the  birth-place  of 
right  to  have  been  the  family,  from  which 
civil  polity  has  been  developed.  But  if 
we  view  the  matter  ideally,  we  must  say 
that  the  experience  of  the  race  is  here 
merely  an  occasion,  not  a  cause  ;  it  does 
not  create,  it  merelv  reveals  right.  The 
social  organism  exhibits  that  which  lies 
in  the  nature  of  man,  deep  down  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  being,  but  which 
could  never  have  come  out  of  him  in  isola- 
tion. It  is  in  history  that  the  idea  of  right 
unfolds  itself.  It  is  in  the  fellowship  of  suc- 
cessive generations  that  the  idea  becomes 
increasingly  realized  as  man  becomes 
more  ethical.  For  man  is  not  only  "a 
political  animal,"  he  is  also  "a  historical 
animal."  And  this  it  is,  even  more  than 
the  Aristotelian  criterion,  that  marks  him 
off  from  the  rest  of  sentient  existence. 
He  is  "made  and  moulded  of  things  past." 
He  is  a  part  of  all  that  his  ancestors  have 
been.  Bygone  generations  are  incarnate 
in  him.  He  is  a  link  between  the  civil- 
ization which  has  gone  and  the  civilization 
to  come.  And  what  is  civilization  but  the 
progressive  realization  by  man  of  the  end 
of  his  being,  which  end  is  ethical?  Con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  the  Red  Indian 
who  tortures  his  captive  enemy,  his  un- 
tutored mind  not  doubting  that  he  is 
merely  exercising  a  right;  and,  on  the 
other,  contemplate  John  Howard  on  his 
"  circumnavigation  of  charity,"  not  count- 
ing his  life  dear  so  that  he  may  redress 
the  wrongs  of  criminals.  Thus  has  the 
idea  of  right  grown  in  the  human  con- 
science. But  an  idea  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  it  is.  Its  root  is  in  the  tran- 
scendental. All  human  rights  are  really 
but  different  aspects  of  that  one  great 
aboriginal  right  of  man  to  belong  to  him- 
self, to  realize  the  idea  of  his  being.  In 
strictness,  positive  law  does  not  make  but 
merely  recognizes  and  guarantees  them. 
A  praetorian  edict,  an  act  of  Parliament, 
is  not  their  source  but  their  channel.    Our 
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codes  are  merely  formulas  in  which  we 
endeavor,  with  greater  or  less  success,  to 
apply,  in  particular  conditions  of  life  and 
social  environment,  the  dictates  of  that 
universal  law  which  is  absolute  and  eter- 
nal justice.  This  is,  in  Burke's  magnifi- 
cent language,  **that  great  immutable, 
pre-existent  law,  prior  to  our  devices  and 
prior  to  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to 
our  very  existence,  by  which  we  are  knit 
and  connected  in  the  eternal  frame  of  the 
universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir." 
This  law,  the  great  Roman  orator  had 
declared  two  thousand  years  before,  "  no 
nation  can  overthrow  or  annul ;  neither  a 
senate  nor  a  whole  people  can  relieve  us 
from  its  injunctions.  It  is  the  same  in 
Athens  and  in  Rome ;  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever."  This  is  the 
law  of  which  Hooker  majestically  pro- 
claims :  '*  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  ot  God, 
her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  hom- 
age ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care, 
and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power." 

**  God  is  law,  say  the  wise."  In  him  the 
moral  order  is  eternally  conceived,  eter- 
nally realized.  But  the  science  of  ethics 
leads  to,  does  not  start  from,  the  divine 
concept.  *'If  us,  as  know  so  little,  can 
see  a  bit  o'  good  and  rights,  we  may  be 
sure  as  there  s  a  good  and  a  rights  bigger 
nor  what  we  can  know."  So  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  in  "Silas  Marner;"  truly  enough. 
The  mopal  law  is  a  natural  revelation  of 
an  order  of  verities  eternal,  transcendental, 
noumenal.  The  correspondence  of  that 
law  with  the  needs  of  our  nature  proclaims 
as  with  the  voice  of  an  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  God,  that  final  causes  are 
a  necessary  element  in  ethics.  From  the 
fact  of  moral  obligation  we  reason  to  its 
source  in  the  Infinite  and  Eternal.  It  is 
a  dictum  of  Leibnitz  that  the  true  way 
of  proving  the  existence  of  God  is  to  seet 
the  reason  of  the  existence  for  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  the  totality  of  contingent 
things,  in  the  substance  which  bears  within 
itself  the  reason  of  its  existence.  The 
ephemeral  race  and  the  debile  reason  of 
man  are  among  the  most  contingent  forms 
of  being.'  Only  in  the  Self-Existent  can 
a  base  be  found  for  ethical  ideas.  The 
great  legists  to  whom  we  owe  the  vast 
fabric  of  Roman  jurisprudence  knew  this 
well.  Hence  their  emphatic  recognition 
of  the  transcendental  foundation  of  pri- 
vate right.  It  was  an  expression  of  the 
august  doctrine  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  porch  that 
universal  reason  governs  the  world ;  that 


the  lives  of  men  should  be  regulated  by 
that  supreme  order  which  is  justice  in 
the  soul,  beauty  in  the  body,  and  har- 
mony in  the  spheres.  But  it  is  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  the  doctors 
of  his  religion  —  conspicuous  among  them 
the  masters  of  the  mediaeval  school  — 
that  the  world  owes  the  clearest,  the  most 
prevailing,  the  most  cogent  teaching  as 
to  the  universality  of  right  and  the  soli* 
darity  of  mankind.  Now  this  character- 
istic of  universality,  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
the  first  and  the  most  essential  note  of 
ethics.  The  theory  of  the  moral  law  must 
be  founded  on  reason.  To  make  of  it 
a  mere  deduction  from  experience  is  to 
perform  a  mortal  operation  upon  it,  is  to 
reduce  right  and  wrong  to  a  question  of 
temperament,  of  environment,  of  cuisine, 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Kant  knew 
this  well.  Hence  the  rule  which  he  lays 
down  for  our  conduct,  the  maxim  by  which 
we  may  try  and  test  its  ethical  worth : 
Act  so  that  the  motive  of  thy  will  may 
always  be  equally  valid  as  a  principle  of 
universal  legislation.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  maxim  is  alone  adequate  as  the  fun- 
damental thought  of  ethics.  It  may  be 
open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  rather  the 
uniform  view  of  a  criterion  than  the  preg- 
nant principle  of  morals.  But,  at  all 
events,  in  its  recognition  of  universality  it 
is  built  upon  the  everlasting  rock.  What 
a  change  to  turn  from  the  ampler  sether, 
the  diviner  air  of  this  noble  idealism,  to 
the  stifling  empirical  doctrine  prevailinj^ 
in  our  own  country !  I  suppose  that  em- 
piricism is  due  to  the  influence  of  Locke, 
whose  reign  is  by  no  means  over.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  his  method,  if  not 
his  actual  teaching,  does  lead  to  empiri- 
cism.^ There  can  be  as  little  that  the 
moral^hilosophy  of  his  disciple  Paley  is 
essentially  empirical.  Schopenhauer,  in 
correction  of  a  far  greater  thinker,  ob- 
serves that  when  Spinoza  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  right  apart  from  the  State,  he 
confounds  the  means  for  asserting  right 
with  right  itself.  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  the  belief  that  human  law  can 
be  the  ultimate  ground  and  the  only  meas- 
ure of  right  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  so 
untenable  that  one  is  lost  in  wonder  how  it 
could  possibly  have  obtained  such  credit. 
All  right  the  creation  of  positive  law! 
The  right  to  existence,  for  example?  or 
the  right  of  self-defence  ?  or  the  right  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  one^s  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties  ?  Inaagine  a  number  of 
settlers  in  a  new  country  before  they  have 
had  time  to  frame  a  polity.  Are  they 
then  devoid  of  these  rights  r    Surely  it  is 
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sufficient  to  ask  such  a  question.  But  we 
are  told  that  these  rights  arise  from  a  con- 
tract, express  or  implied.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  society  is  not  founded  upon  conven- 
tion, although  I  allow  a  virtual  compact 
whence  is  derived  the  binding  obligation 
of  laws  regarding  things  in  themselves 
indifferent.  But  if  the  rights  which  I  have 
instanced  exist  at  all  —  and  in  practice 
every  one  admits  their  existence — they 
possess  universal  validity.  A  contract 
may  or  may  not  be.  It  is  contingent. 
But  these  rights  must  be.  They  are  abso- 
lute. Right  is  founded  on  necessity. 
What  is  necessary  and  immutable  cannot 
proceed  from  the  accidental  and  change- 
able. To  me  it  is  evident,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  reason  itself,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain rights  of  man  which  exist  anterior  to 
and  independently  of  positive  law,  which, 
do  not  arise  ex  contractu  or  quasi  ex  con- 
iractUy  and  which  may  properly  be  called 
natural,  because  they  originate  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  Ana  here  let  me  express 
my  regret  at  the  scanty  and  uncertain 
treatment  which  this  subject  has  received 
from  one  who  is  by  common  consent  the 
most  accomplished  of  English  jurispru- 
dents. In  his  **  Ancient  Law,"  Sir  Henry 
Maine  tells  us  that  "the  law  of  nature,^' 
as  the  great  Roman  jurisconsults  con- 
ceived of  it,  "confused  the  past  and  the 
present;"  that  "logically  it  implied  a 
state  of  nature  which  once  had  been  regu- 
lated by  natural  law,"  while  "  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  it  was  something  belonging 
to  the  present,  something  entwined  with 
existing  institutions,  something  which 
could  be  distinguished  from  them  by  a 
competent  observer."  The  law  of  nature 
as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  believe  the 
Roman  jurisconsults,  following  the  great 
Hellenic  philosophers  from  Aristotle 
downwards,  understood  it,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  the  ideal.  It  is  the  type  to 
which  positive  law  should  endeavor,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  approximate;  but  the 
approximation  must  vary  indefinitely  ac- 
cording to  social  conditions.  I  am  well 
aware  that  what  is  noumenally  true  may 
be  phenomenally  false  ;  that  in  the  life  of 
men,  principles  must  be  viewed  not  in  the 
abstract  but  in  the  concrete,  as  embodied 
in  actual  facts  and  institutions.  I  quite 
agree  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  that  in  juris- 
prudence we  must  rigorously  adhere  to 
the  historical  method.  But  it  also  appears 
to  me  that  the  historical  method  alone 
is  insufficient.  Its  conclusions  must  be 
tested,  must  be  corrected  by  that  reason 
which  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  The 
law  of  nature  is  an  expression  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  things  in  their  ethical  relations. 
The  natural  rights  of  man  have  an  ideal  — 
which  means  most  real  —  value,  as  show- 
ing the  goal  to  which  society  in  unison 
with  individual  efforts  should  tend.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  objects  conditioned  by 
ideas.  A  right  is  that  one  possession  of 
the  individual,  with  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
moral  law,  no  power  outside  him  can  inter* 
fere."  The  office  of  positive  law  is  to 
guard  those  rights.  "  The  faculty  of  con- 
straint," Kant  says,  "aims  at  the  vindica- 
tion of  my  natural  rights  by  suppressing 
their  violation."  Positive  law  is  the  rule 
of  reciprocal  liberty,  the  guardian  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  individual  which  are 
the  rule  of  his  liberty.  The  idea  of  per- 
sonality is  limited  by  the  idea  of  solidar- 
ity. In  the  true  social  theory  these  ideas 
are  reconciled,  not  abolishea.  Yov^pace 
Mr.  John  Morley,  society,  like  the  indi- 
vidual, is  an  organism,  not  a  machine. 
Hence  we  may  accept  Kant*s  definition  of 
freedom,  "the  rights  of  the  individual  so 
far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  other  individuals."  With  this  proviso 
it  must  be  maintained  that  man  is  natu- 
rally free ;  that  he  has  a  natural  right  to 
the  normal  development  and  exercise  of 
his  various  faculties,  and  therefore  that  he 
has  a  right  to  the  means  necessary  to  their 
development. 

It  appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  insist  upon  these  truths  at  the 
present  day,  when  there  is  so  strong  and 
so  growing  a  tendency  in  the  popular  mind 
to  believe  that  virtue  and  duty,  justice 
and  injustice,  are  mere  matters  of  conven- 
tion ;  when  for  the  eternal  distinction  be- 
tween true  and  false,  right  and  wrong,  we 
are  so  peremptorily  bidden  to  substitute 
the  uncouth  shibboleths  of  a  sect  of  phys- 
icists. I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  to 
cite  the  well-known  dictum,  "  The  rights 
of  man  are  in  a  middle."  The  printers 
were  good  enough  to  make  of  it,  "The 
rights  of  man  are  in  a  muddle."  In  a 
muddle  indeed  !  My  object  in  this  paper 
has  been  to  let  in,  if  possible,  a  little  light 
upon  the  weltering  chaos;  to  help  my 
readers,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  give 
order  and  fixity  to  their  conceptions  upon 
social  relations.  But  one  is  nothing  in 
England  if  not  what  is  called  "practical." 
Your  average  Englishman  does  not  care 
greatly  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not, 
provided  the  price  of  stock  does  not  fall. 
There  is  truth  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of 
him,  that  if  you  want  to  awaken  his  real 
beliefs,  you  must  descend  into  "his  stom- 
ach, purse,  and  the  adjacent  regions." 
Kant  tells  that  a  man  has  reason  and  un- 
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derstanding.  Reason  seems  to  have  well- 
nigh  departed  from  the  British  mind  since 
the  overthrow  among  us  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  by  Hobbes  and  Locke. 
I  quoted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
the  statement,  which  seems  to  me  quite 
correct,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  em- 
phatically the  philosopher  of  the  present 
day  in  England  and  in  America.  No  won- 
der. His  is  essentially  what  the  French 
call  a  raison  d^ipicier^  a  grocer's  intellect. 
He  is  most  industrious,  most  precise,  most 
conscientious,  most  clear  when  he  chooses, 
within  certain  limits.  But  they  are  nar- 
row limits,  like  the  four  walls  of  a  shop. 
Of  the  vast  horizons  beyond,  he  has  no 
knowledge.  "  The  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,'*  essential  to  all  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  not  in  him.  His  popularity 
is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  singular 
unidealism — I  had  almost  written  the 
congenital  imbecility  —  of  the  English 
mind  in  respect  of  eternal  and  divine 
things.  I  suppose  an  e£Fort  should  be 
made  to  heal  it.  But  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  Exoriare  aiiquis.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  put  myself  in  touch  with 
the  national  sentiment,  I  shall  point  to 
two  practical  applications  of  this  doctrine 
of  right  upon  which  I  have  been  insisting ; 
to  its  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  polit- 
ical power  and  private  property  raised  so 
imperiously  by  democracy  and  socialism. 
But  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of 
this  review,  I  must  do  that  in  another 
paper.  W.  S.  Lilly. 


From  Blackwood's  Mafl:ax«ne. 
SUCH   PITY  AS  A  FATHER  HATH. 

I. 

The  grey  downpour  of  a  wet  afternoon 
in  late  September  gave  a  dreary  look  to 
the  surroundings  of  Ballendoun  farmhouse 
up  on  the  hillside,  and  to  the  little  village 
of  Inchrye  in  the  valley  below.  In  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland  in  such 
weather,  nature's  face  seems  grim  and 
careworn  to  her  loving  children ;  and  even 
on  those  who  profess  a  stoic  indifference 
to  her  moods  she  has  a  depressing  e£Fect. 

So  down  in  the  village  the  one  long 
straggling  street  was  empty  even  of  the 
children,  who  on  a  less  dismal  day  would 
have  braved  the  rain  and  their  mothers' 
admonitions  alike.  The  smithy  door,  a 
favorite  loitering -place,  was  deserted; 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  at  the  burn, 
where  the  parapet  of  the  little  bridge 
ended  in  a  conveniently  low  wall  on  which 


socially  disposed  people  might  sit  and 
talk.  Only  at  the  merchants  shop  was 
there  any  stir  of  life.  The  merchant's 
shop  in  a  Scotch  village  is,  as  far  as  his 
capital  permits,  an  emporium,  and  even  if 
your  lack  be  onl^  a  lack  of  news,  you  will 
tind  that  he  retails  it  too,  and  gratis. 

On  this  cheerless  afternoon  the  mer- 
chant had  some  half-dozen  customers, — 
one  or  two  in  search  of  pins  or  treacle,  but 
most  come  to  talk  over  the  news.  And 
for  once  they  had  weighty  news  to  discuss 
—  news  which,  as  Affleck  the  innkeeper 
remarked,  with  a  certain  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion, **  would  be  in  a'  the  papers  the  mom." 
Peter  Sim,  a  local  jack-of -all-trades,  as 
accredited  Inchrye  correspondent  of  the 
weekly  County  Herald^  was  already  com- 
posing his  account  of  the  sad  event,  or 
tragic  occurrence  (he  was  not  sure  how  to 
characterize  it),  and  was  ouite  alive  to  his 
increased  importance  in  tne  esteem  of  his 
neighbors,  as  their  mouthpiece  on  this 
occasion  to  the  world. 

"Ye  maun  min'  an'  put  in  that  he*s 
some  silly-like,  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Rae,  the 
merchant's  wife. 

"  Silly-like ! "  interrupted  her  husband ; 
"  he's  mair  nor  silly,  —  he's  clean  daft." 

**  The  wunner  to  me  is,"  said  Peter,  "  no 
that  the  thing  has  happened,  but  that  it 
didna  happen  afore." 

**  Ye're  richt  there,  Peter,"  from  Affleck ; 
and  a  chorus  of  "  Ay,  ay,"  followed  this 
remark,  and  there  was  another  ruminative 
pause.  They  had  had  the  news  under 
discussion  since  morning;  and  although 
there  was  still  much  to  think  of,  there  was 
little  left  to  say. 

**  There  hasna  bin  onythine  like  it  In 
the  place  sin'  that  pedlar  body  was  mur- 
dered at  the  cross-dykes,"  said  Peter  at 
length ;  "  an'  he  was  an  orra  sort  o'  cratur, 
that  naebody  kent  much  aboot.  Noo,  this 
is  ane  o'  wersels." 

"Fa  was't  murdered  the  pedlar?'*  in- 
quired Mrs.  Rae. 

"  Oh,  some  o's  ain  freens,  as  far  as  I 
min';  it  was  efter  some  drucken  quarrel 
they  hed." 

"  Ye  canna  jist  say  that  auld  Grant's 
murdered,  though," said  Mrs.  Rae;  "he's 
no  deid  yet,  and  Robbie  Macbeth's  wife 
telt  me  'at  he  had  heard  the  doctor  say  to 
auld  Kirsty  'at  he  michtlive  gin  they  took 
awfu'  care  o'  him." 

"  Teuch  ! "  said  Peter  contemptuously; 
"doctors  maun  gie  folk  hope,  fatever's 
wrang,  but  we  a  ken  thafs  naething  to 
gae  by.  Na,  na ;  if  this  wasna  a  by-ord- 
nar'  thing,  wad  the  doctor  hae  tauld  Robbie 
to  gang  to  Kirktown  and  see  the  fisca) 
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aboot  it?  an*  as  sare*s  Tm  sittiD*  here, 
that's  far  Robbie's  gane." 

As  he  ceasecL  the  sound  of  quick  foot- 
steps coming  along  the  uneven  roadway 
roused  a  eeneral  expectancy  amon^  the 
group;  and  Jean  Ra£[an,  the  schoolmas- 
ter's servant,  who  was  ostensibly  there  to 
choose  some  knitting-3ram  from  the  piled- 
up  bundles  in  the  doorway,  looked  out  to 
report,  turning  in  again  with  a  warning, 
•*  Preserve  us !  if  it*s  no  Meg  Grant !  " 

The  new-comer  paused  on  the  threshold 
to  close  her  wet  umbrella  before  entering 
the  shop.  She  was  a  weather-beaten,  el- 
derly woman,  very  plainly  dressed,  in  dark 
wincey,  with  a  checked  plaid  covering  her 
head  and  closely  wrapped  round  her  spare 
figure.  Both  ciress  and  plaid  were  very' 
wet,  and  her  thick  shoes  were  covered 
with  mud.  "  A  loaf  o*  white  breid  and  a 
quarter  o'  tea,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Rae 
came  forward  to  serve  her.  She  felt  pain- 
fully conscious  that  her  every  word  and 
movement  were  noted  by  those  round  her, 
but  the  somewhat  ungracious  reserve  ha- 
bitual to  her  race  helped  her  to  hide, 
under  an  impassive  face  and  laconic  tone, 
all  the  agitation  they  looked  for. 

**Is  that  a'.^  "  asked  Mrs.  Rae,  when 
she  had  served  her. 

"  Ay,"  was  the  answer,  as  her  customer, 
gathering  her  purchases  into  the  g^ey 
shawl,  turned  quickly  to  the  door. 

Peter  Sim  and  Affleck  shuffled  out  of 
her  way ;  and,  still  with  a  tingling  con* 
sciousness  of  their  attentive  eyes  and 
ears,  Meg  Grant  stepped  out  into  the  rain, 
and  hastened  home.  They  were  not  un- 
kindly people  ;  if  her  unexpected  advent 
had  roused  their  curious  interest  in  her, 
as  a  partaker  in  that  morning's  tragedy,  it 
had  also  served  to  quicken  their  sympa- 
thy ;  and  when  Mrs.  Rae  said,  "  She  was 
aj'e  ane  to  keep  hersel'  to  hersel',  Meg 
Grant,  but  we  maun  a'  feel  for  her  noo, 
puir  thing  " —  there  was  a  general  assent. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  them  to  discuss  her 
trouble,  as  she  knew  they  would,  Meg 
hastened  home,  past  the  church,  prettier 
than  most  Scotch  parish  churches,  but 
to  day  sharing  in  the  dreary  aspect  of  the 
world  —  up  the  steep  hill  road,  across  the 
whin-hill  as  a  short  cut,  and  into  the  road 
again.  It  was  a  Highland  road,  and  long 
sprays  of  wild  rose  overhung  the  dyke  on 
either  side,  while  the  rushes  and  marsh 
fern  fringing  the  ditches  smelt  sweet  in  the 
rain.  Every  stone  in  the  wall,  every  bush 
she  knew,  and  yet  she  seemed  so  far  re- 
moved in  her  own  consciousness  from 
the  davs  when  they  were  familiar.  They 
lookecl  now  as  they  had  looked  yesterday, 


but  she  felt  herself  so  stran^ly  different. 
The  change,  the  horror  which  had  in  a 
I  few  hours  seized  and  made  itself  at  home 
!  in  her  life,  overshadowed  all  her  thoughts 
i  as  she  walked.  She  tried  to  ignore  it, 
she  forced  her  mind  to  grasp  and  reiterate 
every  trivial  idea  suggested  by  external 
things ;  she  obser\'ed  the  carf-nits,  half 
full  of  rain,  and  wondered  in  a  dull  fashion 
if  any  cart  had  passed  that  day.  The 
braid  at  the  edge  of  her  dress  was  fraved 
in  front,  and  she  made  herself  calculate 
how  much  she  would  need  to  go  round 
the  skirt.  She  was  tr\*ing  to  absorb  her* 
self  in  the  question  of  whether  she  should 
take  into  common  wear  her  purple  wincey 
gown,  and  use  this  for  her  morning  work, 
when  the  lurking  consciousness  of  her 
trouble,  which  she  had  striven  to  keep 
out,  overthrew  all  her  feeble  defences,  and 
like  a  surrounding,  inrushing  tide,  swept 
through  her  heart.  Her  father  would  die 
—  why,  it  would  be  mourning  she  would 
be  wearing  next,  and  where  would  she  be  ? 
Her  father  gone,  and  Willie  —  if  they 
"did  onything  "  to  him  she  would  be  leit 
alone,  alone  in  the  world. 

The  sight  of  the  sodden  comstooks  in 
the  fields  as  she  passed  seemed  to  have 
no  meaning  to  her  eyes.  Yesterday  they 
were  her  father's,  the  precious,  scanty  re- 
sults of  the  year's  anxious  farming ;  and 
she  had  watched  for  a  drying  wind,  and 
rejoiced  when  it  came — and  hoped  and 
feared ;  but  now,  now,  her  father  was  dy- 
ing, and  Willie  in  trouble,  and  what  did  it 
matter  about  the  corn?  The  cart-track 
grew  more  steep  and  stony  as  she  came 
near  home,  and  ended  in  a  narrow  bit  of 
open  grassy  field,  at  the  farther  side  of 
which  was  the  farmhouse  and  steading. 
Her  heart  had  been  dullv  beating  in  her 
ears  all  the  way,  like  a  wnispered  sugges- 
tion, "What  if  he  is  dead?  what  if  lie  is 
dead  ?  "  and  she  dreaded  to  look,  lest  at 
door  or  window  she  should  see  some  one 
watching  to  tell  her.  But  all  was  still. 
Only  Moy,  the  collie,  with  all  a  dog's  sym- 
pathy, came  to  meet  her,  looking  in  her 
face  with  troubled  affection,  and  following 
her  slowly  to  the  door. 

In  front  of  the  farmhouse  was  a  little 
bit  of  garden,  full  of  wet,  bushy  plants ; 
these  grew  lank  and  lush  about  the  low 
windows,  lessening  the  amount  of  light 
they  gave,  which  was  not  much  at  best. 
On  either  side  of  the  little  pcbblc-paved 
path  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  door, 
the  borders  were  trodden  down  by  heavy 
footmarks,  and  the  climbing  monthly  rose- 
bush trained  up  the  house  wall  had  one 
long  unfastened  branch  broken  and  tram- 
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pled  into  the  wet  earth.  The  threshold 
was  marked  with  muddv  footsteps,  and 
the  few  deer  and  sheepskin  mats  laid  on 
the  stone  floor  of  the  little  entrance  lobby 
had  been  hastily  pushed  aside.  Meg 
noted  these  signs  of  disorder  with  dull 
eyes.  All  the  zeal  for  thrift  and  order 
which  had  hitherto  kept  her  hands  busy, 
and  her  home  a  credit  to  her,  all  her 
huswife  pride,  seemed  far  away  from 
her,  and  it  was  mechanically  and  without 

Caying  much  heed  that  sne  lifted  the 
roken  rose-branch  and  fastened  it  back 
before  she  went  in.  The  keeping-room 
and  a  Little-used  parlor  flanked  the  door 
on  either  side.  A  small  staircase  oppo- 
site gave  access  to  the  bedrooms ;  and  a 
long,  narrow,  echoing  passage,  off  which 
opened  dairies  and  cupboards,  led  to  the 
back  kitchen.  Meg  stood  and  listened  at 
the  parlor  door,  where  her  father  lay,  but 
there  was  no  sound.  He  had  been  carried 
in  there  in  the  morning,  and  the  doctor 
had  forbidden  her  to  attempt  to  move 
him.  Hoping  that  he  slept,  she  went  as 
quietly  as  she  could  to  the  back  kitchen. 
Here  a  peat  fire  was  smouldering  on  the 
open  hearth,  and  beside  it,  slouching  in 
a  low  armchair,  sat  a  tall,  heavily-built 
man,  somewhat  older  than  herself.  It 
was  her  brother  Willie. 

"  That*s  you,  is't  ?  "  he  remarked,  hardly 
looking  round.  "YeVe  gotten  yourser 
real  weet." 

*'  Ay,  it's  jist  me,'*  said  Meg  wearily, 
unfolaing  her  purchases  from  her  shawl; 
**has  Kirsty  been  ben?" 

"Ay,  she  was  ben,"  he  answered  indif- 
ferently ;  then  observing  the  parcels,  "  Hae 
ye  been  doun  a'  the  wye  to  the  mairchant's  ? 
Fat  fo  did  ye  no  tell  me  ye  were  gaun  ?  I 
wad  hae  gane  for  ye.  I  like  fine  to  gang 
to  the  mairchant's,  ye  ken  that,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  childish  air  of  grievance. 

Meg  looked  at  him.  She  was  filled  with 
an  aching  sense  of  pity  for  him  —  his  in- 
ability to  understand  what  he  himself  had 
done.  "He  wad  gang  to  the  raair- 
chant's ! "  she  thought  to  herself,  with 
almost  a  smile  at  his  childishness,  and 
then  a  sharp  pang,  as  she  pictured  the  sen- 
sation his  appearance  would  have  created 
among  the  gossips  there.  "It  was  bad 
aneuch  me  gaun,"  she  added  to  herself,  as 
she  knelt  on  the  hearth  to  blow  up  the 
fire. 

"  Fat  was  Kirsty  seekin*  ?  "  she  asked 
her  brother. 

"  I  dinna  ken." 

"  Did  ye  no  speer  at  her  ?  "  continued 
Meg,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"  No,  I   tell   you ;   fat  for   should   I 


speer?"  he  replied  roughly.  "She  said 
somethin' about  fader  wantin*  his  tea,  and 
that  you  were  ower  lang  —  that's  a'  I  min' 
o*.  Fat  for  did  ye  no  lat  me  gang  to  the 
mairchant's  ?  "  he  continued  fretfully,  hark- 
ing back  to  his  grievance. 

Meg  knew  his  ways,  and  that  she  must 
humor  him  to  keep  him  quiet.  "WeeL 
WuUie,  fat  wad  ye  hae  gotten  gin  I  had 
latten  ye  ?  is't  sweeties  ye  were  wantin'  ?  " 

He  nodded  with  a  cunning  look.  "  She 
aye  gies  me  them  when  I  gang,  —  ye  ken 
that.*' 

"  Aweel,  if  that's  a',"  said  Meg,  "  you 
blaw  the  fire,  there's  a  guid  laddie,  till  I 
gang  up  the  stair  and  get  aff  thae  weet 
claes,  an'  I'll  fess  down  a  gran'  poke  I  got 
frae  Glesgey  tae  ye." 

Willie's  eyes  brightened,  and  he 
clenched  the  oargain  by  taking  the  bel- 
lows from  his  sister,  leanmg  forward  in  his 
chair  and  blowing  with  a  will.  Meg  hur- 
ried away  to  change  her  dress.  Her  bed- 
room was  above  the  room  where  her  father 
lay,  and  though  she  moved  as  lightly  as 
she  could,  her  footsteps  apprised  tliose 
below  of  her  return.  When  she  came 
down  she  found  Kirsty,  a  stout  old  womaa 
—  their  only  servant  —  watching  for  her 
at  the  foot  of  the  stair. 

"  Hoo's  fader  ?  "  Meg  asked,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

"Ou,  he's  aye  the  same,"  answered 
Kirsty;  "he's  no  sleepin',  but  he  lies 
quaite  aneuch." 

"  Was  he  speer  in'  for  me  ?  " 

"He  askit  for  ye  was,  an*  I  said  ye 
wadna  be  lang,  an'  was  he  wantin'  his  tea? 
but  he  said  he  wad  wait  or  ye  cam'." 

"  I'll  bring  it  ben  in  twa  meenits  ;  gang 
in  an'  tell  him,"  said  Meg,  as  she  has- 
tened to  the  back  kitchen.  Willie  had 
wearied  of  his  task,  but  the  fire  had  burnt 
up  nevertheless,  and  the  kettle  boiled. 
Meg  hurried  to  get  the  tea  ready,  laying 
on  the  table  the  box  of  confections  she 
had  brought  down  with  her,  "  See,  Wullie, 
there's  tor  ye."  It  was  a  pretty  little 
French-made  box,  with  a  picture  of  kittens 
on  the  top.  Willie  seized  it  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure. 

"  £h,  see  at  thae  bonnie  little  catties  I 
Isna  that  real  bonnie  ?  " 

He  was  still  occupied  with  it,  turning  it 
over  in  his  hands,  taking  out  and  replacing 
first  one  sweetmeat  and  then  another,  when 
Meg  summoned  him  to  the  table. 

"There's  white  breid  for  ye  the  nicht," 
she  said,  "  an'  ye  like  that.  Come  in  ower 
and  tak'  your  tea,  and  I'll  send  Kirsty  to 
ye —  I'm  away  ben  wi'  fader's." 

She  placed  a  teacup  and  some  bread 
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and  butter  on  a  small  japanned  tray  which 
had  been  her  mother's,  and  was  Kept  as 
an  ornament  on  the  kitchen  mantel-shelf. 
As  she  took  it  down  and  dusted  it,  with 
the  sense  of  a  great  occasion  justifying 
its  use,  she  remembered  how  her  mother 
used  to  speak  of  it  with  pride  as  "ane  o' 
my  mairriage  presents."  She  carried  it 
along  the  passage,  and  gently  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  where  her  father  lay. 
Kirsty  was  stirring  the  fire,  which  burnt 
in  a  dull  and  cheerless  fashion.  ^'  I  canna 
mak*  it  burn,"  she  explained  ;  "  the  vent's 
that  damp  wi'  no  being  eesed." 

**  Are  ye  cauld,  fader  ?  "  asked  Meg  ten- 
derly, as  she  laid  down  her  tray  and  bent 
over  him.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  strong 
and  hearty-looking,  with  a  vigorous  frame 
and  sunburnt  face.  His  thick  grey  hair 
was  ruffled  with  the  uneasy  movement  of 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  his  ey^s  un- 
closed wearily  as  his  daughter  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  maun  hae  been  sleepin',"  he 
said,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  **  Far  hae  ye  been, 
Meg  ?  " 

"  I  gaed  doun  to  the  mairchant's.  I 
wasna  lang;  and  noo,  here's  yer  tea, 
fader." 

He  lay  on  the  sofa  which  had  been  has- 
tily converted  into  a  bed  for  him.  It  was 
a  hard,  old-fashioned  sofa,  covered  with 
horsehair,  but  more  roomy  than  a  modern 
couch ;  and  with  blankets  and  pillows 
gathered  in  haste  from  the  rooms  up-stairs, 
Meg  had  made  it  fairly  comfortable. 

His  eyes  fell  on  the  little  tea-tray  as 
she  put  it  on  a  chair  beside  him.  "  That's 
yer  mither's  tray,"  he  said  dreamily;  and 
then  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Fat  hae  we  got- 
ten white  breid  for?     I'm  no  a  veesitor." 

"  I  thocht  ye  might  fancy  it,  fader,"  she 
said,  trying  to  smile  back,  **an'  I  haena 
bakit  the  day." 

The  room  was  so  dark,  from  the  shadow 
of  the  ekler-bushes  in  the  garden,  and  the 
fire  so  cheerless,  that  Meg  lit  a  candle,  one 
of  a  pair  in  tall  green  glass  candlesticks 
on  the  mantelpiece,  which  was  crowded 
with  an  array  of  little  ornaments  —  three 
framed  photoijraphs,  a  pairof  china  watch- 
dogs with  gift  chains,  and  a  britannia- 
metal  vase  full  of  dried  grasses  mixed  with 
silver  moons  of  honesty  from  the  garden. 

Meg  placed  the  candlestick  on  the  top 
of  a  high  chest  of  drawers,  behind  her 
father's  head,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
draw  down  the  blind.  As  she  did  so,  she 
saw  the  figure  of  an  approaching  visitor 
opening  the  little  gate. 

*'lt's  the  minaister!"  she  said,  half 
aloud,  and  turned  to  Kirsty.  **  Kirsty, 
thon's  the  minaister;  he'll  hae  come  to 
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I  see  fader,  but  ye  maunna  lat  him  in  ;  say 
'at  the  doctor  said  we  were  to  lat  naebody 
in ;  an'  say  I  canna  come  to  the  door,  gin 
he  speers'for  me." 

Kirsty  rose  from  her  knees  before  the 
fire,  on  which  she  had  not  effected  any 
visible  improvement. 

"  An'  Kirsty,"  said  Meg,  following  her 
as  she  went  to  the  door,  **  ye  maunna  lat 
him  ben  to  Wullie  —  ye  maunna!  Jist 
say  'at  w^e  canna  see  him  the  noo,  nane  o's, 
though  we're  muckle  obleeged  till  him  for 
coming." 

A  knock  at  the  house  door  summoned 
Kirsty.  She  hastily  smoothed  her  apron 
and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  A  rainy  gust  of  wind  shook  it  as  she 
op>ened  the  outer  one  to  the  minister's 
knock ;  and  the  old  farmer  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  his  daughter,  who  came  and  knelt 
beside  him. 

*•  Fa's  thon  ? "  he  asked  uneasily. 
"  Wasna  that  some  ane  at  the  door  ?  " 

"Ay,  it's  jist  Mr.  Robison  come  tae 
speer  for  ye  ;  but  she'll  no  lat  him  in.  Ye 
maun  keep  quaite,  ye  ken,  and  try  tae  tak' 
yer  tea,  fader.    Are  ye  no  carin'  for't  ?  " 

"  Ou,  I  dinna  ken,  he  said,  but  he  took 
the  cup,  and  let  her  raise  his  head  with 
her  strong  arm.  She  was  a  slender  little 
woman  this  daughter  of  his,  with  a  pale 
and  thin  but  sweet  face,  and  large  grey 
eyes,  full  of  expression.  "  There's  mair 
strength  an'  sense  baith  in  Meg's  little 
finger  then  you'll  ever  hae,"  he  had  been 
wont  to  say,  by  way  of  reproof  and  incen- 
tive to  Willie,  when  the  two  were  children, 
and  Willie's  idioicyhad  not  seemed  more 
than  very  backward  intelligence  ;  but  the 
words  grew  so  sadly  true,  that  he  had  long 
ceased  to  say  them. 

Now  as  Meg  knelt  beside  him,  with  one 
arm  under  his  head,  and  gently  took  the 
empty  cup  from  him  with  her  free  hand, 
he  looked  fondly  at  her  and  stroked  her 
cheek.  '*Ye  were  aye  like  yer  mither, 
Meg,"  he  murmured,  —  "  douce  and  mind- 
fu',  like  yer  mither." 

Meg's  aching  heart  could  hardly  bear 
this  unwonted  tenderness.  Like  most 
Scotch  country  folk,  they  were  silent  and 
reserved  in  their  deepest  affections,  and  it 
was  very  seldom  that  any  cares-^  passed 
between  them.  That  her  father  should  be 
so  unlike  himself  therefore,  increased  her 
terrible  forebodings,  until  she  could  no 
longer  fight  them  back  ;  her  lips  trembled, 
her  eyes  filled,  her  heart  ached,  so  that 
she  longed  to  hide  herself  and  weep  ;  but 
she  might  not,  for  who  could  take  her 
place  ? 

As  she  knelt,  the  voices   outside   of 
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Kirsty  and  llie  minister,  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  grew  louder.  "  Have  the  po- 
lice been  informed?"  the  minister  was 
asking.  Thev  had  moved  as  they  talked 
into  the  shelter  of  the  half-closed  door, 
and  both  voices  were  distinctly  heard. 
Meg  instantly  remembered  Willie  in  the 
kitchen,  and  dreaded  his  overhearing 
them ;  but  the  same  thing  seemed  to  have 
occurred  to  Kirsty,  and  she  heard  her  go 
and  close  the  door  leading  to  the  kitchen 
passage  before  answering. 

**0u,  ay,  sir;  Macbeth,  the  constable, 
was  up  as  sune's  he  heard,  maybe  a  twa 
hours  efter,  an'  he  saw  the  doctor,  efter  he 
had  been  in  like ;  and  they  said  the  shirra 
wad  be  comin'  oot;  it's  an  awfu'  busi- 
ness." 

"  Very  sad,  very  sad  indeed,"  returned 
the  minister.  Meg  began  to  apprehend  a 
long  colloquy  between  the  two,  and  cast 
about  in  her  mind  how  to  stop  it.  Mr. 
Robertson  —  or  Robison  as  it  was  locally 
pronounced  —  was  a  kindly  gossiping  man, 
farm-bred  and  bucolic  in  his  interests,  a 
good  judge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  his 
parishioners,  and  able  as  well  as  ready  to 
advise  in  regard  to  them;  but  not  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  or  sympathy,  or  any 
diagnostic  power  in  spiritual  things.  To 
such  a  man,  in  such  a  position,  the  gossip 
of  the  country-side  was  of  unfailing  inter- 
est, and  the  news  of  the  Grants'  trouble 
had  made  him  take  Ballendoun  on  his  way 
home,  so  as  to  hear  particulars  if  possible 
at  first  hand.  Kirsty  might  be  trusted  to 
keep  him  at  the  door,  Meg  knew,  but  the 
opportunity  of  so  eager  a  listener  was 
more  than  her  talkativeness  could  resist. 
She  was  stout,  and  lame  from  rheumatism, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  sent  on  errands 
demanding  haste,  such  as  Meg's  to  the 
village  that  afternoon.  This  was  her  first 
opportunity  of  pouring  forth  to  an  outsider 
a  full  account  of  the  morning's  events, 
and  she  was  loath  to  lose  it. 

Meg  knelt  by  the  sofa  watching  her 
father's  face,  —  ne  was  a  little  dull  of  hear- 
ing, as  they  put  it,  but  she  thought  he 
must  hear  now. 

"  Had  Mr.  Grant  any  quarrel  with  Wil- 
lie ?  "  asked  the  minister. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Kirsty,  "  it  was  naethin' 
o'  that  sort.  Fa  wad  quarrel  wi'  the  like 
o'  him."*  It  was  jist  a  sudden  bleeze  of 
anger.  The  laddie  jist  gied  him  a  clart 
ower  the  heid  —  he  didna  like  haein'  to 
ganoj  oot  to's  wark  sae  early  like ;  he  jist 
did  It  in  a  bleeze  o'  anger." 

"Fader,  I'll  tell  him  to  gang.  Kirsty 
sudna  haud  him  speakin'  that  gait,"  said 
Meg,  with  vexation,  endeavoring  to  rise. 


But  the  old  man  caught  her  arm.    "  Lat 
a-be,  Meg  —  lat  a-be ;  we're  maybe  nane 
the  waur  o'  hearin'  fat  folk  think  o's,  ance 
in  a  while." 
**  An'  how  is  Mr.  Grant  ?  is  he  conscious 

—  was  he  stunned  ?  "  queried  the  minister. 
**  Dr.  Fraser  said  'at  he  was  dangerous," 

answered  Kirsty ;  "  he  was  afraid  o'  fivver 
comin'  on,  and  we  mustna  lat  naebody  in 
tae  see  him,  or  else  they  wad  hae  been 
prood  to  hae  seen  ye,  sir.  Na,  he  wasna 
exactlv  stunned ;  he  cried  to  Wullie  that 
he  cudna  rise,  and  Wullie  he  came  rinnin* 
in  to  hiz,  and  tauld  us  a'  aboot  it." 

"  Do  vou  mean  that  he  confessed  the 
crime  ?  '^inquired  the  minister ;  and  in  his 
tone  Meg  could  detect  that  condemnation 
which  he,  and  doubtless  all  the  neighbors, 
would  deal  out  to  Willie. 

"  He  couldna  but  tell's,'* explained  KirS' 
ty  ;  **  but  it  was  no  what  you  wad  ca'  con- 
fessing, sir,  for  he  disna  seem  to  ken  he's 
dune  wrang.  He  helpit  us  tae  get  the 
maister  in.  But  he's  sic  a  naitral  —  he 
forgets  a'thing  as  sune  as  it's  ower.  He's 
no'  responsible  for  it,  though  it's  an  awfu' 
business." 

**  I  doubt  whether  the  law  will  take  that 
view  of  it,  though,"  said  Mr.  Robertson 
pompously :  "  it's  a  murderous  assault,  any 
way  you  look  at  it." 

He  was  beginning  a  fresh  question, 
when  Meg  grew  desperate,  and,  unable  to 
free  her  arm,  which  was  under  her  father's 
head,  against  his  will,  and  while  he  held 
her  hand  to  keep  her,  she  called  Kirsty 
to  come  to  her  in  so  peremptory  a  tone, 
that  the  minister,  with  a  hasty  "  There's 
Miss  Grant  calling;  is  he  in  there?  I 
didn't  know;  say  I  just  called  to  inquire," 

—  took  his  departure,  and  Kirsty  reap- 
peared. 

"Gae  ben  and  gie  Wullie  his  tea,  and 
dinna  stand  claivering  wi'  folk  that  gait 
It  isna  fit,"  Meg  added  sadly,  "fan  we  hae 
sick  folk  i'  the  noose." 

Kirsty  shut  the  door  and  hirpled  away 
to  the  tack  kitchen,  to  take  her  tea  witn 
Willie.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table,  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  and  the  box  of  sweets. 
"Isna  that  real  bonnie?"  he  said  with 
childish  exultation,  to  Kirsty,  holding  out 
the  box  for  her  to  see. 

"  Eh  ay !  siccan  a  bonnie  box,"  she  an- 
swered, with  the  tone  of  interest  one  uses 
to  a  child.    "  Far  got  ye  that,  Wullie  ?  " 

"  Frae  Meg,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  parlor.  "  She  got 
it  frae  Glesgey ;  devye  see  the  wee  catties 
on't?" 

Kirsty  admired  it  at  due  length,  and 
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accepted  one  of  the  sweetmeats,  which 
Willie,  with  an  air  of  importance,  chose 
out  from  the  rest  with  his  big  fingers,  and 
placed  in  her  hand. 

'•Thank  ye,  Wullie— Til  keep  it  till 
I've  hed  my  tea,"  she  said ;  and  then  they 
took  their  meal  in  silence. 

Kirsty,  as  an  old  servant  of  the  family, 
well  accustomed  to  Willie  and  his  ways, 
had  almost  come  to  regard  him  as  a  child 
in  years  as  well  as  sense.  He  was  "the 
laddie  "  or  "  the  boy  "  when  they  spoke  of 
him  —  strong  enough  indeed  to  do  a  man's 
work,  though  very  lazy  over  it,  and  not  to 
be  trusted  to  carry  on  any  task  without  su- 
pervision. But  he  was  very  easily  guided, 
and  obedient  on  the  whole,  and  had  always 
been  accounted  harmless.  All  the  neigh- 
bors knew  his  uncouth,  slouching  figure, 
and  had  a  kind  word  ready  for  him  when 
they  met. 

Now,  indeed,  since  his  sudden  assault 
on  his  father  that  morning,  the  news  of 
which  had  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  village,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  had 
taken  possession  of  the  neighbors.  That 
one  wild  deed  might  at  any  moment  be 
followed  by  another,  and  Willie  become  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  instead  of  a  harmless 
"  naitral,"  was  their  confident  expectation  ; 
and  the  little  gathering  at  the  merchant's 
were  still  discussing  Meg's  appearance 
among  them,  and  trying  to  extract  from  it 
fresh  light  on  the  situation,  long  after  she 
reached  her  home. 

"It  stands  to rizzon  the  auld  man  canna 
be  in  dainger,  or  she  wudna  hae  left  him," 
said  Peter  Sim. 

"  Ah,  but  she  cudna  send  Kirsty,  d'ye 
see?  —  she's  that  cripple;  so  she  bud  to 
come  hersel'.  I'm  thinkin'  that  wad  be 
the  wye  o't,"  interposed  Mrs.  Rae.  **  It's 
no  varra  lang,  just  a  twa-three  days  ago, 
sin'  WuUie  was  doun  here  a  message ;  she 
used  aye  to  send  him  for  ony  little  thing 
—  puirfalla!" 

"  She  wudna  send  him  the  day,  though," 
put  in  Peter  Sim  ;  "wull  he  be  lockit  up, 
think  ye?" 

This  was  a  new  idea,  and  much  debated. 
Robbie  Macbeth,  as  the  constable  was 
familiarly  called,  had  been  twice  up  at 
Ballendoun  in  the  morning,  and  had  been 
seen  talking  to  the  doctor  on  the  latter's 
return. 

"An'  he  went  awa'  to  Kirktown  by  the 
twal'  train,  an'  I  ken  this  is  no  the  day  'at 
he  sud  gang,"  added  Rae  with  some  em- 
phasis. 

"  He  wad  be  gaun  to  fjie  a  deposition, 
or  fat  is't  they  ca'  it?'*^  speculated  his 
wife. 


"  He  disna  do  that,"  said  Peter  Sim,  in 
a  tone  of  contempt  for  her  limited  knowl- 
edge. "  That's  fat  auld  Grant  maun  do 
afore  he  dees ;  but  Robbie  wad  be  gaun 
to  get  the  shirra  to  tak  it  —  that's  mair 
likely." 

"  Aweel,  the  shirra  canna  come  the  day," 
remarked  Affleck,  "for  there's  no  train 
frae  Kirktown  till  the  morn ;  they're  unco 
ill  afif  for  trains  comin'  this  wye. 

"  He's  bud  to  come,  though,  fan  a  man's 
deein',  trains  or  no  trains  ;  and  auld  Grant's 
deein',  or  I'm  much  mista'en,"  said  Peter 
Sim. 

"  It  was  an  awfu'  clart  he  got,"  said  a 
stout  matron,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
conclave,  on  the  pretext  of  an  errand  to 
"  the  shop."  "  Robbie  Macbeth's  wife  telt 
me  the  cut  was  as  lang's  yer  haun',  and 
unco  deep,  richt  across  the  back  o's  heid ; 
and  neither  wunner.  Willie's  gey  strong, 
an'  he  wad  hae  nae  control  o'  himsel'  when 
he  was  angert." 

"See,  fae's  this  comin'?"  called  Peter 
Sim  from  the  threshold,  where  he  stood 
smoking  and  looking  out.  There  was  a 
general  rising,  and  crowding  to  the  door, 
of  the  group  within. 

They  saw  a  carriage  coming  along  the 
winding  road  from  Kirktown. 

"  That's  varra  like  Macbeth  on  the 
box,"  said  Mr.  Rae. 

"  An'  it's  varra  like  that  new  machine 
frae  Davidson's  at  Kirktown,"  added 
Affleck.  "It  maun  jist  be  the  shirra. 
He'll  hae  posted  a'  the  wye  oot.  They'll 
be  comin'  to  huz.     I'll  awa'." 

He  hurried  away  to  the  inn  to  receive 
the  arrivals,  and  the  rest  of  the  group  of 
idlers  slowly  dispersed,  some  to  find  a 
post  of  observation  near  the  inn,  and  the 
rest  to  watch  from  the  doors  of  their  own 
homes  in  the  long  village  street. 

n. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  Inchrye 
Arms  to  water  the  horses.  Macbeth,  the 
constable,  climbed  down  from  the  box, 
stiff  and  weary  after  the  long  wet  drive. 
A  party  of  four  occupied  the  inside  seats  ; 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  sheriff-substitute  of  the 
county,  a  tall  and  fine-looking  young  man, 
with  closely  shaven  face  and  keen  eyes; 
with  him  tlie  grey-haired  old  procurator- 
fiscal,  and  a  consequential-looking  clerk. 
They  had  gone  a  little  out  of  their  way  in 
coming  to  pick  up  Dr.  Fraser,  who  lived 
on  the  outskirts  of  Inchrye  parish.  He 
was  to  act  as  medical  officer  for  the  crown. 

"  Does  your  lordship  wish  me  to  accom- 
pany you  ? "  asked  Macbeth  respectfully, 
at  the  carriage  window. 
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**  What  do  you  say,  doctor?  "  said  Mr. 
Bruce.  "You  know  the  son's  state  of 
mind.  You  thought  his  arrest  would  do 
harm  to  the  father?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  doctor,  a 
red-haired  Scotchman,  rather  brusque  and 
energetic  in  his  speech,  but  thoroughly 
kind-hearted;  "it  would  kill  him  on 
straight.  I  must  protest  against  it  while 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  life  for  the 
old  man." 

**  But,"  said  Mr.  Bruce  slowly,  "  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  we  must  consiaer  other 
people.  The  son  seems  to  have  been 
harmless  enough  hitherto;  but  when  he 
has  made  one  savage  assault  of  this  nature, 
is  it  not  hiehly  probable  he  will  follow  it 
by  others  ?^' 

**  There  is  about  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand," returned  the  doctor.  "  I  know  the 
man  very  well.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  a 
case  of  brain  disease  at  all.  His  sister 
has  complete  control  over  him.  The  as- 
sault was  evidently  from  sudden  irritation, 
as  a  child  will  strilce  you  in  a  fit  of  rage. 
I  saw  him  only  an  hour  or  so  after  —  for 
they  happened  to  hear  I  was  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  sent  for  me  —  and  he  was  per- 
fectly quiet,  without  the  least  trace  of 
excitement.  If  you  take  Macbeth  now  to 
arrest  him,  you  very  likely  will  throw  him 
into  a  state  of  excitement  very  difficult  to 
control,  and  you  most  certainly  will  hasten 
the  father's  death.  He  is  greatly  attached 
to  his  son.  He  calls  him  *  the  boy,'  though 
he  must  be  over  forty." 

The  fiscal  had  still  to  be  convinced. 
"  If  he  has  any  sense,  he  will  be  aware 
from  the  fact  01  our  coming  that  his  crime 
is  of  a  very  serious  nature.  They  may 
help  him  to  escape  if  we  delay  the  arrest, 
he  suggested. 

**  He  has  not  sufficient  sense  for  that," 
replied  the  doctor;  "as  you  will  see  at  a 
glance.  He  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
his  father,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  real- 
ize the  strength  of  the  blow  he  gave.  I 
don't  suppose  he  knows  what  a  prison  is, 
and  if  he  does  he  will  never  dream  of 
being  sent  there  himself.  Leave  the  con- 
stable here  till  we  come  back,  and  then 
you  can  give  what  orders  you  please." 

To  these  arguments  they  yielded ;  and 
ordering  Macbeth  to  await  them  at  the 
inn  when  they  returned,  they  drove  on  to 
Ballendoun. 

Willie  and  Kirsty  were  still  in  the  back 
kitchen,  the  former  hulking  over  the  fire 
in  comfortable  contentment,  while  Kirsty 
moved  to  and  fro,  washing  the  dishes. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels 
on  the  rough  farm-road  broke  the  silence, 
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and  Willie  rose  to  look  out.  "  It's  a  cair- 
riage  ! "  he  said  gleefully  —  "a  twa-horsed 
cairriage,  an'  it's  comin'  straicht  tae 
the  hoose.  I  maun  gang  oot  and  see," 
and  he  hurried  out  bareheaded  to  the 
roughly  paved  yard.  Kirsty's  heart  leapt 
to  her  mouth.  Macbeth  had  said  the 
sheriff  would  come,  but  she  had  thought 
not  till  the  morrow,  and  now  this  must  be 
he,  for  no  carriage  but  the  doctor's  gig 
ever  came  their  way.  She  stayed  but  one 
moment  at  the  window  to  make  sure;  the 
carriage  rumbled  over  the  rough  bit  of 
causeway  mto  the  yard,  and  stopped. 
Willie  went  forward  to  meet  it,  the  doc- 
tor's face  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
behind  him  she  could  discern  other  figures. 

She  hastened  to  the  parlor  and  knocked 
at  the  door  gently,  then  opened  it  a  little 
way.  "  Could  I  speak  wi'  ve.  Miss  Grant  ?  " 

"  Wheesht !  come  in,*^  returned  Meg, 
almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  I  canna  leave  fa- 
der." 

Kirsty  stood  hesitating.  '*It's  some 
one  wantin'  ye." 

"  I  think  fader's  sleepin',"  whispered 
Meg,  "and  I  canna  move  my  airm  oot. 
Oh,  dinna  mak'  a  noise,  Kirsty,  —  the 
sleep'll  dae  him  guid." 

But  her  patient  had  heard. 

"  Na,"  he  said,  "  ye  needna  mind,  for  I 
wasna  sleepin',  jist  thinkin',  thinkin'.  Fat 
is't,  Kirsty?" 

"It's  the  doctor,"  said  Kirsty  desper- 
ately, "an'  he's  wantin'  Miss  Grant." 

"  Is  there  onybody  wi'  him  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  I  dinna  ken  fa  it  is,"  said  poor  Kirsty, 
afraid  of  the  effect  of  her  news.  "  It's  a 
close  cairriage,  and  I  cudna  see  richt." 

"  It  '11  be  the  shirra,"  said  the  old  farm- 
er, with  grim  certainty.  "They  maun 
think  I'm  gaun  tae  dee. 

Meg  gave  a  choking  sound  of  despair, 
and  Kirsty  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  Dinna  greet,  Meg,"  said  her  father, 
changing  his  tone  to  cheer  her.  "Ill 
maybe  cheat  them  yet."  Then,  with 
greater  energy  and  imperativeness  than 
he  had  yet  shown,  he  gave  orders  to  Kirs- 
ty. "  Gae  ben  and  say  she's  comin', 
Kirsty,  but  we're  no  jist  ready  to  sec 
them  yet ;  and  see  fat  they'll  tak',"  he 
added  with  strong  hospitable  instinct. 
"  You  gie  her  the  key,  Meg."  Meg  obeyed 
mechanically.  "  Bring  oot  the  wine  to 
them  :  and  noo,  mind,"  called  the  old  man, 
as  Kirsty  hurried  away,  "they're  not  to 
come  or  she  comes  for  them." 

"  Meg,"  said  her  father  in  a  strange, 
dogged  tone,  when  they  were  left  alone, 
"  I  heard  a'  that  chattering  body  was  say- 
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in'  to  Kirsty  at  the  door.  I'm  no  gaun  to 
hae  my  son  spoken  o'  that  gait.  There 
was  nane  o'  ye  saw  hoo  I  cam  by  my  fa', 
and  Wullie  sail  no  be  blamit  for  it.  I 
ken  hoo  tae  tell  what  I  hae  to  tell  —  and 
gin  you  come  in  wi'  them,  \'e  maunna  inter- 
fere." 

Meg  did  not  understand  what  he  would 
be  at,  but  she  signified  assent,  being 
afraid  to  vex  him  by  any  question.  He 
seemed  greatly  agitated,  and  his  hands 
trembled.  He  watched  her  as  she  moved 
about  tidying  the  room,  but  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  readiness  to  acquiesce  in 
his  wishes  expressed  in  her  lace.  She 
smoothed  the  bedclothes  over  him,  lit  the 
other  candle,  and  placed  both  on  the  table, 
and  stirred  the  fire  into  greater  brightness. 
Sounds  of  heavy  footsteps  and  voices 
echoed  along  the  stone  passage.  Meg 
paused,  and  looked  round  the  room. 
"  Are  ye  a'  richt,  fader  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I'll 
bring  ben  the  doctor  first,  wull  I  ?  " 

"  It  disna  maitter,"  said  her  father  ab- 
sently, absorbed  in  arranging  his  thoughts 
for  the  interview.     "  Dinna  be  lang." 

She  left  him,  closing  the  door  gently. 

The  little  lobby  was  dark,  but  loolcing 
along  to  the  kitchen  she  saw  Kirsty  light- 
ing the  lamp,  and  a  man  bending  over 
some  papers  at  the  table.  The  blood, 
surging  to  her  head,  sane  in  her  ears,  and 
a  deadly  faintness  benumbed  her  thoughts ; 
groping  for  the  wooden  railing  of  the 
staircase,  she  sank  on  the  lowest  step  for 
a  minute,  to  recover  strength.  Her  heart 
throbbed  as  if  it  were  breaking.  It  could 
not  be  that  her  father  lay  there  with  no 
hope  of  life ;  that  after  this  strange,  swiftly 
passing  day  she  would  hear  his  voice  no 
more ;  that  these  men  had  come  to  take 
Willie  to  prison,  to  be  accused  of  murder! 
Was  it  she  to  whom  all  this  had  come  ? 

*'  O  God  !  O  God  ! "  she  cried  dumbly, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro ;  "it  canna  be  ! 
it  canna  be  !  " 

A  wail  of  one  of  the  old  Scotch  psalms 
came  to  her  mind  distraught  with  trouble : 

Thy  breaking  waves  pass  over  me, 
Yea,  and  thy  billows  all. 

The  mournful  old  minor  air  to  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  sing  the  words  sound- 
ed in  her  cars,  and,  dwelling  for  an  instant 
on  the  memories  it  recalled,  she  had  a 
little  rest  and  lull  of  forgetfulness. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Grant  now, 
she  heard  the  doctor's  voice  saying,  "be- 
fore we  go  to  her  father." 

Meg  rose,  and  walked,  as  one  in  a 
dream,  along  the  dark  passage.  She  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  which  seemed  crowded. 
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The  grey-headed  fiscal  was  talking  in  a 
low  voice  to  Kirsty.  The  clerk  stood  at 
the  table  writing  headings  to  some  large 
sheets  of  paper  unfolded  before  him.  Dr. 
Fraser  greeted  her  sympathetically. 

**  Here  is  Miss  Grant.  I  hope  your 
father  has  passed  a  quiet  day  ? "he  asked. 

Mr.  Bruce  came  in  from  the  courtyard, 
closely  followed  by  Willie,  who  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  him,  and  was  asking  questions 
as  to  where  they  were  going,  andf  how  far 
they  had  come, 

*•  There  is  the  sheriff,"  said  Dr.  Fraser ; 
"he  wishes  to  see  your  father  as  soon  as 
possible.  Miss  Grant." 

The  sheriff  bowed  courteously,  and 
looked  at  her  with  kindly  pity.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Grant,"  he  said, 
"but  it  is  necessary  to  have  his  evidence, 
and  we  shall  take  it  first.  Is  he  ready  to 
see  us  ?  " 

Meg  tried  to  answer,  but  found  she 
could  not  speak.  Her  colorless  face  at- 
tracted the  doctor's  notice,  and  he  pushed 
her  on  to  a  chair.  "  You  have  overtaxed 
your  strength.  Miss  Grant,"  he  said ;  "  you 
have  had  much  to  try  you,  but  for  your 
father's  and  every  one  s  sake  you  must 
keep  up  now." 

Kirsty  had  already  set  forth  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  biscuits,  and  offered  them  to  the 
company.  The  doctor  forced  Meg  to 
take  some  wine.  "  I  shall  go  to  your  fa- 
ther now,"  he  said,  "and  come  back  for 
you.  Don't  be  afraid ;  we  shall  not  make 
him  speak  much." 

He  disappeared,  and  when  he  returned 
to  summon  them,  Meg  had  gathered 
strength  to  go  too.  Willie  was  following, 
but  the  fiscal  stopped  him.  "You  wait 
here,  my  man ;  we  are  coming  back  again 
to  talk  to  you."  He  hesitated,  but  a  sug- 
gestion from  Kirsty  that  he  might  help  to 
put  up  the  horses  delighted  him,  and  he 
hurried  out  at  once. 

The  doctor  led  the  way  along  the  pas- 
sage to  the  parlor,  and  they  entered  in 
silence.  Meg  would  have  moved  forward 
the  heavy  horsehair  chairs  which  stood 
against  the  wall,  but  the  doctor  forestalled 
her.  "  We  can  do  that,"  he  said.  "  Where 
will  you  sit  vourself  .'*" 

She  took  her  place  near  the  head  of  the 
sofa,  and  behind  it,  within  touch  of  her 
father.  Mr.  Bruce  drew  in  a  chair  in 
front,  the  fiscal  and  doctor  seated  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  fire,  while  the 
clerk  arranged  his  papers  with  fussy  im- 
portance at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  room. 

The  candles  shed  a  small  circle  of  wa- 
vering light  on  the  table  itself,  but  the  rest 
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of  the  parlor  was  dark,  except  when  a 
flicker  of  firelight  lit  up  the  corners  and 
shone  on  the  picture-frames,  or  revealed 
the  pile  of  books  above  the  tall  chest  of 
drawers,  flanked  by  stuffed  birds  on  little 
moss-covered  wooden  stands.  A  piece  of 
old-fashioned  white  netting  hung  over  the 
top  of  the  drawers,  and  the  starched  win- 
dow-curtains were  of  white  netting,  too, 
and  made  glimmering  points  of  light  in 
the  general  shadow.  The  faces  of  the 
silent  group  were  all  in  shadow  except 
that  of  the  old  farmer,  who  lay  looking 
towards  the  fire,  the  white  pillows  throw- 
ing into  strong  relief  his  weather-beaten, 
brown  features.  They  had  always,  through 
a  long  and  hard  life,  expressed  strong  self- 
reliance,  and  never  more  so  than  now. 
There  was  great  and  simple  dignity  in  his 
manner  as  ne  briefly  greeted  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  then  waited  for  him  to  begin  to  speak. 

"  I  have  called,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  the 
sheriff,  "  to  receive  your  own  account  of 
the  assault  committed  this  morning.  Dr. 
Fraser  certifying  on  soul  and  conscience 
that  your  injuries  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  endanger  your  life,  we  think  it  advis- 
able to  obtam  your  declaration  without 
delay." 

The  old  man  lay  still,  and  looked  at  him 
in  silence.  The  solemnity  of  Mr.  Bruce 's 
tone  and  of  the  whole  proceeding  gave 
Meg  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  she  were 
present  at  some  religious  service. 

**  You  understand  the  nature  of  an 
oath  ?  " 

The  farmer  signified  assent. 

"  I  caution  you,  in  taking  this  oath,  to 
remember  your  position  as  one,  it  may  be, 
in  prospect  of  death.  Repeat  after  me, 
*  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  as  I  shall  an- 
swer to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
I  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.'  " 

Mr.  Grant  slowly  repeated  the  words. 

"  What  is  your  age  ?  " 

"  Seventy-tour,  last  March." 

"Now,  w^ill  you  tell  me  exactly  what 
happened  this  morning.^" 

The  old  farmer  then  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  slow  but  clear  voice.  "  We  went  oot 
tae  wark  at  six  o'clock,  or  it  micht  be  a 
few  meenits  afore  it.  I  led  oot  the  ae 
horse,  an'  Wullie  was  yokin'  the  ither.  I 
had  a  spade  ower  my  left  shouther,  an' 
that  micht  hae  gien  the  horse  a  fricht,  I 
canna  say,  but  it  gied  a  start,  and  I  fell 
doun,  an'  I  kent  I  was  hurt  some  wye  wi' 
the  spade."  He  paused,  and  added  em- 
phatically, "There  was  naebody  wi'  me 
fan  I  fell." 

His  audience   held   their  breath  and 
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looked  at  each  other,  the  story  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  expectation.  The  old 
man  looked  round  at  them,  almost  defi- 
antly, and  went  on  in  the  same  measured 
tone,  "  There  was  naebody  wi'  me  fan  I 
fell,  and  naebody  saw  me.' 

The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
scratching  sound  of  the  clerk's  pen.  Meg 
sat  in  a  whirl  of  bewilderment.  What  did 
her  father  mean?  He  had  told  them, 
when  they  ran  out  to  him,  that  Willie  had 
done  it ;  every  one  knew  —  Willie  said  so 
himself. 

Mr.  Bruce  spoke.  "I  have  cautioned 
you,  Mr,  Grant,  to  remember  the  solemn 
nature  of  your  oath.  Do  you,  on  oath, 
tell  us  there  was  no  one  with  you,  that  no 
one  struck  you  ?    Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  struck  me,"  said  the 
old  man  doggedly;  "it  was  jist  an  acci- 
dent." 

"How  do  you  explain  your  injury, 
then?"  put  in  the  fiscal. 

"  I  canna  explain  it  —  it  was  jist  an  ac- 
cident," he  repeated, 

"  You  have  told  us,"  said  Mr.  Bruce, 
"  that  your  son  went  out  with  you  to  work ; 
where  was  he  when  you  fell  ?  " 

"  He  was  in  the  stable  yokin'  the  ither 
horse." 

"  About  how  far  from  you  ?  " 

"  It  micht  be  a  maitter  o'  nine  or  ten 
yairds,"  said  the  old  man. 

Again  there  was  silence  and  the  clerk 
wrote  down  his  words. 

"  Had  you  had  any  quarrel  with  your 
son  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  Na,  I  never  had  ony  quarrel  wi'  him 
that  I  min'  o'." 

"  Was  he  angry  about  anything,  then  ?  " 
asked  the  fiscal. 

"He  wasna  jist  varra  weel  pleasit  to 
gang  oot  sae  early ;  he  said  there  was  nae 
need  for  us  to  begin  suner  than  ithers." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Ou,  I  said  little  ;  I  jist  said  we  could 
stop  the  suner  at  nicht. 

"  And  did  that  make  him  angry  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Bruce. 

"Oh,  he  wasna  verra  weel  pleasit,  but 
he  was  no  to  call  angry." 

"  When  did  this  conversation  take 
place  ?  " 

"  A  wee  whilie  afore  I  got  my  fa'." 

Dr.  Fraser  had  leaned  forward  for  some 
minutes  watching  the  old  man's  face,  and 
he  now  whispered  to  the  fiscal,  "  Ask  him 
if  he  did  not  complain  to  any  one  that  his 
son  had  struck  him." 

The  Question  was  put, 

"  Na,"  was  the  emphatic  answer,  "  I 
never  said  that." 
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The  doctor  rose  and  stood  by  the  sofa. 
"  Do  you  not  remember,"  he  asked  in  a 
very  distinct  voice,  "telling  me,  when  I 
bound  up  your  head  this  morning,  that 
your  son  had  struck  you  with  a  spade,  but 
you  knew  he  had  not  meant  any  harm  ?  " 

A  slight  flicker  of  hesitation  crossed  the 
old  man's  face.  Here  was  an  easy  way  of 
escape  from  the  difficult  task  he  had  set 
himself,  and  putting  it  in  that  light,  surely 
the  law  could  not  deal  hardly  with  Willie  ; 
but  it  was  only  for  an  instant  he  wavered. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  he  would 
not  change. 

'*  Never ! "  he  answered,  looking  steadily 
up  in  the  doctor's  face.  **Ye  may  hae 
heard  some  ither  body  say  so,  but  it  wasna 
me.  WullU  had  nae  hautC  in  it^  that  1  'II 
sweer  tae."  Then  he  turned  to  his  daugh- 
ter, —  "  Gie  me  some  watter,  Meg ;  I'm  no 
weel." 

Meg  hurried  with  trembling  limbs  to 
the  back  kitchen  for  the  water.  Willie 
and  the  driver  sat  at  the  fire  —  the  driver 
eying  him  with  an  air  of  dread  and  dis- 
trust, only  allayed  bv  the  peaceful  pres- 
ence of  Kirsty.  Willie  was  full  of  clumsy 
friendliness  in  his  way,  and  was  talking 
in  a  rambling  fashion,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  feelings  he  inspired.  Kirsty  fol- 
lowed Meg  back  to  the  door. 

"  I  wad  gang  to  the  coo,"  she  said, "  but 
that  driver  body  he's  that  feared,  he  winna 
bide  alane  wi'  Wullie — an'he's  sae  weet, 
I  cudna  lat  him  stand  oot-bye  i'  the  cauld. 
Wull  it  be  lang  or  they  gang,  mem  ?  " 

'*  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Meg  distractedly. 
"  Ye  maun  jist  dae  the  best  ye  can."  And 
she  returned  to  the  parlor.  Her  father 
drank  the  water  thirstily.  "Eh,  that's 
fine,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  doctor 
had  a  hasty  consultation.  "  Do  you  think 
his  mind  is  wandering?"  whispered  the 
sheriff. 

"  I  think  not,  certainly  not ;  he  has  some 
fever,  which  may  increase  during  the 
night,  but  he  seems  perfectly  sound  at 
present.  It  is  an  attempt  to  screen  the 
son,"  Dr.  Fraser  concluded,  "  and  he  knew 
he  was  telling  me  a  lie  just  now." 

The  sheriff  looked  puzzled  and  thought- 
ful as  he  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  sofa. 
The  farmer  turned  to  him.  "  I  can  gang 
on  noo,  sir,  gin  ye  like;  it  was  jist  a 
dwam." 

*' 1  will  read  over  your  evidence  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Bruce  after  a  pause;  "listen 
carefully,  in  case  there  is  anything  you 
wish  to  change  or  add."  He  turned  to 
take  the  papers  from  the  clerk,  and  read 
the  declaration  slowly,  pausing  at  every 


sentence.  The  old  man  listened  atten- 
tively without  comment. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  sign  this  as 
truth  ?  " 

"I  canna  write  weel  when  I'm  able," 
said  he,  "and  I  cudna  sign  it  e'enoo  ;  but 
I  declare  that  it  is  the  truth." 

"  Give  me  the  pen,"  said  Mr.  Bruce ; 
and  he  signed  the  paper  for  him,  passing 
it  to  the  fiscal  and  doctor  to  witness.  He 
then  rose. 

"  Are  ye  awa'  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 

"  We  must  see  your  son  and  take  his 
declaration  first,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but 
we  shall  take  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  leave 
you  to  rest.    Good-night." 

Mr.  Grant  looked  troubled.  "  It's  little 
ees  askin'  him,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  Ye 
canna  gang  by  fat  he  says  —  he'll  tell  ye 
a'  wrang  as  like  as  not.  He's  no  richt  in 
his  mind,  sir ;  ye  needna  speer  at  him." 

"We  must  take  his  declaration  in  any 
case,"  said  the  sheriff  soothingly,  "as  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  near 
you  at  the  time  of  your  accident." 

Dr.  Fraser  stayed  with  Meg  for  a  few 
minutes,  directing  her  how  to  wet  the  ban- 
dages on  her  father's  head  without  moving 
them,  and  again  feeling  his  pulse.  "  You 
have  excited  yourself  too  much,"  he  said 
kindly  ;  "try  to  put  the  matter  out  of  your 
head  now.  This  taking  evidence  is  only 
a  form,  and  no  one  will  meddle  with  you 
or  Willie ;  try  to  keep  quiet,  and  do  not 
talk." 

When  they  were  alone  Meg  looked  at 
her  father,  afraid  to  excite  him  by  speak- 
ing. He  avoided  her  eyes,  and  lay  quiet, 
watching  the  glow  of  tne  fire.  She  was 
filled  with  trouble.  Deeply  as  she  had 
dreaded  his  death,  it  seemed  as  if  worse 
evil  had  come  now,  that  he  should  swear 
falsely. 

He  was  suffering  increasing  pain  from 
his  wound,  and  yet  too  excited  to  rest. 
The  words  of  the  oath,  as  he  had  heard 
his  own  voice  repeating  them,  ran^  in  his 
ears.  "  As  I  shall  answer  to  God,'  he  had 
protested,  and  God  knew  it  was  a  lie.  "  In 
the  prospect  of  death,"  Mr.  Bruce  had 
said,  by  way  of  warning.  He  was,  like 
most  old  people  who  have  had  hard  and 
weary  lives,  not  unwilling  to  see  what 
death  had  in  store,  and  sufficiently  stoical 
in  his  nature  to  face  the  incidental  pains 
of  dying ;  but  to  go  out  of  life  so,  with  a 
lie  on  his  lips  —  he  shrank  from  the  dis- 
honor. "  But  God  canna  want  me  to  blame 
Wullie,"  he  thought.  "He  made  him 
like's  he  is,  an'  he  wadna  hae  me  mak'  him 
suffer  for't,  an'  me  no  here  to  speik  for 
him.    God  kens  I  wadna  hae  ony  hairm 
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come  to  Wullie.  I  wad  rayther  suffer 
for*t  myser.  God  canna  want  me  to  say 
*at  he  did  it,"  he  repeated  half  aloua. 
Meg  bent  forward  to  catch  his  words. 
"  But,  fader,"  she  said  timidly,  "  he  wadna 
hae  you  sweer  tae  a  lee." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  —  a  long,  trou- 
bled look  —  and  sighed,  **  Meg,"  he 
said,  "it  was  for  you  as  weel's  Wullie  I 
said  thon.  an'  Til  tak  the  wyte  o't." 

"For  me,  fader?"  she  asked  wonder- 
ingly. 

**  Div  ye  no  see,  lass,"  he  continued, 
**  fan  ye  haena  me  ye  maun  hae  Wullie. 
Gin  I  had  tauld  them  fa  did  it,  they  wad 
pit  him  in  jyle  as  sune  as  I  was  deid,  and 
gin  they  diana  hang  him,  he  wad  be  keepit 
somewhere  a's  life ;  and  you,"  he  said 
tenderly,  —  **  you  wad  be  a'  yer  lane,  my 
puir  lassie." 

Meg  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Wil- 
lie's fate  ;  her  own  loneliness  she  did  not 
think  of. 

"  Oh,  fader !  dear  fader  I  I  wad  say  ye 
ken  best,  but  I  canna  say  it.  It  canna  oe 
richt,  even  though,"  and  the  words  seemed 
to  choke  her, — "even  though  they  did 
a'  that  to  Wullie.  Ye  sud  say  a'  the  truth, 
when  ye  sweered  'at  ye  wad. 

"  I  canna  think  God  wad  hae  me  ruin 
my  ain  son,"  persisted  her  father. 

"  But  sud  we  no  leave  that  tae  him  tae 
see  tae  ?  "  urged  Meg.  •  "  He  kens  fat 
Wullie's  like,  better  nor  you  an'  me."  She 
was  so  accustomed  to  lean  on  and  revere 
her  father's  judgment  and  opinion  hith- 
erto, that  in  a  calmer  moment  she  would 
have  felt  sure  she  must  be  mistaken  if 
they  differed.  But  now  she  grew  urgent. 
"  It  it  was  for  me  'at  ye  said  it,  no  to 
leave  me  alone,  dinna  think  o'  that.  I 
wad  far  raither  ye  tauld  them  a'  the  truth, 
and  then  we  wad  do  the  best  we  cud  for 
Wullie  efler.  I  canna  think,"  she  con- 
tinued, gaining  confidence,  "  they  wad  pit 
ane  like  him  m  prison  —  thev  wad  a'  see 
he  cudna  mean  it."  Her  father's  face 
changed  as  she  finished  speaking;  he 
turned  towards  her  and  caught  feebly  at 
her  hand.  "  It's  just  a  dwam  o'  faint- 
ness,"  he  murmured.  Meg  hastily  used 
such  restoratives  as  she  had,  and  sat  still 
holding  his  hand  until  his  eyes  opened 
again. 

"  Weel,  fader,"  she  asked  tenderly, 

"  Aweel,"  he  sighed, "  it's  dune  noo,  and 
we  s'  lat  it  be."  She  began  to  speak,  but 
he  checked  her  with  a  fretful  "  Wheesht ;  " 
and  as  he  seemed  much  weaker  since  his 
last  attack  of  faintness,  she  feared  to  dis- 
tress him. 

She  could  only  sit  in  silence,  grieving 


for  what  seemed  to  her  his  great  mistake. 
And  yet  it  was  from  his  great  love  to 
Willie.  She  remembered  liow  he  had 
borne  with  endless  patience  all  his  try- 
ing ways,  working  hard  and  late  at  busy 
times  to  make  up  what  Willie  had  left 
undone,  and  how  careful  he  had  been  to 
provide  him  with  little  pleasures  when  be 
could.  It  had  been  a  home  of  love  and 
happiness,  the  home  of  these  three  to- 
gether, and  now  it  seemed  all  to  have  fallen 
in  ruins  round  her  in  one  miserable  day. 
Oh,  how  sweet  and  tranquil  the  long  un- 
eventful past  seemed  as  she  looked  back  I 
Only  last  night  they  had  sat  together,  her 
father  resting  after  a  long  day  and  reading 
the  weekly  paper,  sometimes  a  bit  here 
and  there  aloud.  Willie  sat  smoking  and 
listening  too,  and  she  had  finished  the  first 
of  her  father's  new  socks,  and  set  up  the 
second  one,  —  it  was  lying  now  in  the 
kitchen  drawer.  As  she  sat  holding  her 
father's  hand,  thinking,  the  quiet  was 
broken  by  the  heavy  sound  of  Willie's 
footsteps  coming  along  the  passage,  and 
he  stumbled  against  and  opened  the  parlor 
door.    "  Meg ! "  he  called. 

"  Dinna  mak'  a  noise,"  she  said,  rising 
hastily. 

"  Lat  him  in,"  murmured  her  father. 
"  Weel,  Wullie,  hae  ye  come  ben  to  see 
me  ?  " 

Willie  looked  rather  surprised  at  his  fa- 
ther's position.  "  Hoo's  yer  held,  fader  ?  " 
he  asked,  noticing  the  bandages ;  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  "  The 
man  wants  to  see  fader's  hat.  I  tauld 
him  " —  with  an  air  of  importance  —  "  it 
was  clean  cut  through,  an'  he  said  be 
maun  see't ;  sae  gie  it  to  me,  Meg." 

Meg  took  it  from  a  drawer,  "  See  that  I " 
said  Willie,  triumphantly  pushing  his  fin- 
gers through  a  long  cut  in  the  crown  and 
brim  —  "I  tauld  ye  ! "  Then  observing  a 
stain  on  his  fingers,  he  said  with  a  dis- 
turbed air,  "  Eh,  but  there's  bluid  on't ! " 

"  Wullie,"  said  the  old  man,  "  come  near 
me,  —  I  want  to  speik  to  ye.  Did  they 
ask  ye  fae  was't  hurt  me  ?  " 

"  I  tauld  them  it  was  me,"  said  Willie, 
"an'  I  took  them  oot  and  shawed  them 
the  place.  The  man  said,  Wasna  I  sorry 
I  had  hurted  ye  ?  but  I  tauld  him  I  didna 
mean  to  dae  it,  and  it  was  jist  a  mistake. 
Can  ye  no  come  ben,  fader  ?  " 

"  Na,"  said  the  old  man  in  so  grave  a 
tone  that  even  Willie,  eager  to  "  tak  ben  " 
the  hat,  was  arrested.  "  Na,  Willie,  I'm 
no  able.  I  ken,  my  laddie,  ye  didna  mean 
to  hurt  me  sae  mickle,  but  I'm  gaun  to 
dee  —  I'm  gaun  whaur  yer  mither  is  — 
but  ye'll  not  forget  me  ?  " 
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"Na,  fader,  I  winna.  I'm  real  vext, 
fader,  'at  I  did  it.  VVull  ye  no  be  better 
the  morn  ?  " 

"Maybe  I  wull,"  was  the  solemn  an- 
swer. Meg  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
—  how  little  Willie  could  understand ! 

**  Weel,  I  maun  awa*  ben,"  he  said,  after 
a  minute's  silence.    "  Guid-nicht,  fader." 

"Guid-nicht,  Wullie." 

Meg  sat  quietly  down  again,  after  shut- 
ting the  door  which  he  left  open.  Surely 
now  her  father  would  see  that  concealment 
was  hopeless  — that  he  would  only  burden 
his  own  conscience.  "An*  they  a*  ken," 
she  thought ;  "  the  doctor,  an'  Kirsty,  an* 
a', —  an*  me,  if  they  askit  me  to  sweer,  I 
wad  hae  to  tell  them  it  was  Wullie."  She 
looked  at  her  father ;  his  face  was  working 
with  deep  emotion,  and  the  slow,  painful 
tears  forced  themselves  between  his  closed 
eyelids.  "  Meg,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a 
kind  of  sob,  "  it  gangs  to  ma  varry  hert 
that  a'  this  sud  come  tae  Wullie  tan  he 
didna  mean  it,  and  he  kens  sae  little  fat  it 
a*  means,  my  ain  puir  bairn.  I  sud  hae 
guided  him  better,  and  he  wadna  hae  dune 
It."  The  struggle  between  his  unspeak- 
able love  for  his  son  —  heartless  and  un- 
concerned that  son  appeared  to  others, 
but  intensely  dear  and  pathetically  help- 
less in  his  sight  —  and  his  sense  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  was  almost  greater 
than  he  had  strength  for. 

"  I  thocht,"  he  continued  in  a  broken 
voice,  "God  cudna  want  me  to  sweer 
against  Wullie,  even  though  it  was  the 
truth  ;  but  I  see  noo  I  was  wrang.  Wul- 
lie's  a  peer,  feckless  cralur,  but  he's  better 
nor  me  ;  he's  tauld  them  a',  an'  made  nae 
lees.  God  forgi'e  me  —  it's  hard  tae  ken 
fat's  richt,  Meg.  They  say  'at  a  man  sud 
*  sweer  to's  own  hurt  and  chynge  not,' 
but  it's  a  muckle  deal  harder  to  sweer  to 
the  hurt  o'  ane  that  ye  lo'e."  Meg  pressed 
his  hand  tenderly,  too  awestruck  by  the 
anguish  and  striving  of  his  soul  to  speak. 
At  length  he  said,  with  a  great  sob  of 
yearning  and  grief,  "  Oh  that  I  sud  be  the 
one  to  bring  it  on  him  —  me  that's  his 
fader ! " 

She  burst  into  tears  of  sympathv.  "  Na, 
na,  dinna  say  that ;  it's  an  awfu  trouble, 
but  it  disna  come  frae  oursels.  It's  jist 
sent  to  us,  fader,  and  we  maun  tak'  it  frae 
God." 

"  He  kens,"  began  the  old  man ;  then 
his  voice  died  away  altogether,  and  his 
hand  feebly  grasped  his  daughter's,  as  if 
for  help,  and  then  relaxed.  She  hastily 
applied  her  restoratives  and  bathed  his 
forehead  with  cold  water,  trying  to  lower 
his  pillows  as  gently  as  she  could.    The 


pain  of  being  moved  seemed  to  help  to  re- 
store consciousness,  and  again  he  opened 
his  eyes.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
almost  a  whisper.  "It  was  jist  anither 
kin'  o'  dwam,  but  it  was  a  warnin'.  I'll  no 
need  to  pit  aff  —  ye're  richt,  Meg.  I'll 
tell  him  noo,  if  he's  no  gane." 

Meg  knelt  beside  the  sofa  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast;  then  she  kissed  him. 
"  Dear,  dear  fader  I ''  she  said,  her  hot 
tears  falling  on  his  cheek,  "  I'll  gang  this 
mmit." 

"  Dinna  lat  them  a'  come,"  whispered 
her  father;  "jist  the  shirra." 

She  rose  and  ran  to  the  kitchen.  Mr. 
Bruce  and  the  doctor  sat  silently  by  the 
fire.  The  others  were  gathered  at  the 
table  —  the  clerk  turning  over  the  hat 
Willie  had  brought  in,  and  attaching  a 
label  to  it.  Meg  went  straight  to  the 
sheriff.  "  Fader  wad  like  to  see  ye  again, 
sir ;  he  has  mair  to  say  to  ye." 

Mr,  Bruce  and  the  doctor  exchanged 
glances.     "  I  will  come,"  he  said,  rising. 

"  He  wanted  naebody  but  you,  sir,"  she 
said  ;  "  he's  gettin'  awtu'  waik." 

"  I  must  have  one  other  witness  besides 
yourself,"  he  said.  "  You  had  better  come, 
doctor."  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  clerk,  and  they  went. 

The  old  man  was  looking  eagerly  to- 
wards the  door  when  they  entered. 

"  I'm  told  you  wish  to  see  me,"  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  instinctively  lowering  his  voice  and 
bending  over  the  sofa. 

"Ay,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "sit  ye 
doun.  I'm  that  waik,"  he  added  apologet- 
ically, "  I  canna  speik  hardly." 

Dr,  Fraser  interposed,  and,  feeling  his 
pulse,  advised  a  stimulant  before  he  was 
allowed  to  say  more.  He  went  himself 
to  the  kitchen,  and  bringing  a  tumbler 
with  some  wine,  gave  him  a  few  teaspoon- 
fuls.    "  Now,"  he  said,  "  go  on." 

"You  wish  to  change  your  declara- 
tion ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bruce  encouragingly, 

"  Ay,"  said  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Bruce  folded  the  paper  on  his  knee, 
and  wrote  in  pencil  the  necessary  pre- 
amble:  "^/  Ballendoun  afore  said y''  ^K.q.,^ 
etc.,  "  the  said  John  Grants  beinj^  at  his 

own  request  re-examined^  declares " 

Soon  the  old  man  spoke,  but  so  low  as 
to  be  almost  inaudible  —  "It  was  the  boy 
'at  did  it;  he  cam'  ahint  me  wi'  a  little 
spade  —  he  struck  me  ower  the  heid,  an' 
I  fell." 

"By  *the  boy*  you  mean  your  son?" 
asked  the  sheriff,  writing. 

"  Ay." 

"  What  was  your  reason  for  not  stating 
this  before  ?  " 
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"  I  didna  want  to  blame  my  ain  son/* 
whispered  the  old  man. 

**  What  is  your  son's  age  ?  " 

"  He's  forty  years  auld,  but  he  has  a 
muckle  want,  —  ye  can  see  that,"  pleaded 
the  father. 

Dr.  Fraser  now  made  a  signal  that  the 
examination  should  end. 

**  Just  one  thing  more/'  said  Mr,  Bruce. 
**  When  you  said  that  no  one  had  struck 
you,  and  attributed  your  injury  to  an  ac- 
cident, you  were  not  stating  the  truth  ?  " 

**  I  was  not." 

"  And  you  declare  what  you  have  now 
told  me  is  the  truth.?" 

**  Ay,"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  *'it  is  the  truth." 

Again  the  faintness  overcame  him,  and 
he  was  longer  in  coming  round. 

"  This  faintness  will  probably  recur, 
Miss  Grant,"  said  Dr,  Fraser  as  they 
waited,  "and  I  must  not  conceal  from  you 
that  I  fear  your  father  has  only  a  few 
hours  to  live,  at  most  I  may  be  wrong 
—  I  hope  I  am  —  but  apparently  the  end 
is  near.  These  attacks  of  faintness  will 
probably  recur ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
there  will  be  no  suffering,  which  would 
distress  you  more.  I  shall  stay  all  night 
if  you  wish  it." 

*'  Oh,  if  ye  wad  be  so  kind,  sir,"  said 
Mejj.  As  she  spoke,  the  hand  she  was 
holding  stirred  a  little.  "He's  comin' 
roun'  noo,  sir." 

The  sheriff  and  Dr.  Fraser  signed  the 
declaration,  and  as  her  father  clasped  her 
left  hand  tighter  when  she  tried  to  with- 
draw it  to  go  to  the  table,  the  doctor 
brought  the  paper,  and  held  it  steady 
while  she  added  her  name. 

"  They  winna  tak'  Wullie  wi*  them  the 
nicht  ? "  she  whispered  to  him. 

"  No,  no,'*  said  Mr.  Bruce,  who  heard 
what  she  said ;  "  nothing  will  be  done  to 
agitate  or  distress  Mr.  Grant.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  my  coming  should  have  been 
unavoidable.  I  sympathize  with  you  very 
much  in  your  trouble.     Good-bye." 

"Gooci-bye,  sir,  and  thank  ye  kindly." 

Her  lather  lay  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
heavy  sleep,  only  showing  consciousness 
of  her  presence  by  holding  her  hand  more 
firmly  when  she  tried  to  withdraw  it. 
After  an  hour  of  watching,  the  doctor  bade 
her  go  and  get  some  food,  as  she  would 
need  her  strength  through  the  night.  She 
rose  obediently,  and  he  took  her  place. 
The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  drowsily 
when  he  felt  the  hand  that  held  his 
changed.    "  Are  ye  awa'  ?  "  he  whispered. 

She  looked  appealingly  at  the  doctor,  — 
"  Yes  go,"  he  said. 


"  Ay,  fader,  but  Til  no  be  lang." 

She  made  up  the  fire,  and  set  the  room 
straight  again,  moving  the  candles  so  as  to 
shade  her  father's  face ;  then  she  hurried 
away. 

Kirsty  was  out  about  the  doors,  —  Wil- 
lie was  just  going  to  bed,  "Tak'  off  yer 
sheen  here,'  said  Meg,  "and  dinna  mak' 
mair  noise  than  ye  can  help ;  an',  Wullie, 
if  fader  wants  ye  I'll  come  for  ye." 

"  What  sud  he  want  me  for?  "  said  Wil- 
lie, staring  at  her. 

"The  doctor  says  he's  gaun  to  dee," 
said  poor  Meg,  with  a  choking  sob.  "  Oh, 
Wullie !  Wullie ! "  and  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  in  a  passion  of  weeping. 
Willie  stood  motionless  for  a  minute,  and 
then  began  with  clumsy  caresses  to  soothe 
her.  "Dinna  greet,  Meg,  dinna  great," 
he  said;  and  then,  "Maybe  he  wunna 
dee." 

But  she  could  not  at  once  stop  her  tears, 
and  when  Kirsty  came  in  she  turned  to 
her  and  they  wept  together,  as  she  told 
the  doctor's  opinion. 

"  I  maun  gang  to  him,"  said  Meg,  sud- 
denly springing  up. 

"  Oh,  wait  a  wee,  mem,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  holding  her.  "  He  cudna  hae  a 
better  body  wi^  him  than  the  doctor, — 
he's  jist  as  kind  and  conseederate  a  man 
as  there  is.  I  maskit  a  cup  o'  tea  for  ye  as 
sune's  they  gaed  awa',  but  I  didna  like  to 
come  ben,  it  was  .sae  quaite,  —  I  thocht 
maybe  he  was  sleepin'.' 

"  Sae  he  is,"  said  Meg,  drying  her  tears, 
and  accepting  the  proffered  tea;  but  she 
could  not  eat,  the  bread  seemed  to  choke 
her.  Kirsty  promised  to  make  supper  for 
the  doctor,  and  have  a  bed  ready :  and 
with  a  kindly  "  Ye  maun  bear  up  for  a' 
our  sakes,  mem,"  from  the  sympathetic 
old  servant,  she  went  back  to  her  long 
night  watch. 

The  doctor  came  back  from  his  supper, 
and  sat  with  her  for  a  time,  but  there  was 
visible    change.      Hour   after    hour 
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passed  by.  The  old  man's  breathing  was 
quiet  ana  regular,  and  they  hoped  he  slept ; 
but  he  always  seemed  conscious  of  any 
movement  of  Meg's  hand  clasping  his. 

At  last  she  begged  the  doctor  to  go  and 
rest.  "  I  wad  ca'  up  the  stair  gin  he 
needs  ye ;  an'  ye  maun  be  weary,  sir,"  she 
urge  J. 

He  had  been  up  almost  all  the  previous 
night,  and  was  very  tired,  so  he  said  he 
would  go. 

"If  he  wakens,  get  him  to  take  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  the  wine,"  he  said;  "it  will 
j  be  better  than  anything  else." 
I      Meg  promised,  and  he  left  the  room. 
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She  beard  his  footsteps  going  softly  up 
the  little  stair,  and  then  the  door  over- 
head dosed,  and  all  was  silent. 

The  fire  hjui  burnt  very  low,  and  she 
coold  hardly  see  her  father's  face.  She 
knelt  by  the  so^  and  laid  her  cheek  softly 
against  his  wrinkled  hand  as  it  lay  above 
the  blankets,  clasping  the  other  in  both  of 
her^  There  was  rest  and  quiet  now,  after 
the  distraction  and  grief  of  the  day.  He 
slept  peacefully,  and  his  peace  comforted 
her  heart.  "  This  is  what  deith  will  be 
tae  him," she  reflected  —  '•a  peacefu' sleep 
efter  the  burden  an'  heat  o'  a  lang,  lang 
day." 

She  remained  kneeling  by  him  for  a 
long  time.  The  candle  burnt  down,  flick- 
ered, and  went  out ;  the  fire  was  out  too, 
but  the  growing  light  from  the  window 
which  faced  the  east  revealed  more  and 
more  plainly  the  face  she  loved.  As  she 
knelt,  at  length  her  father's  eyes  opened, 
and  looked  at  her  with  quiet  recognition. 
He  smiled  a  little,  and,  raising  his  hand, 
stroked  her  hair  tenderly. 

**  I'm  gaun  awa'  to  yer  mither,  Meg,"  he 
said ;  and  after  a  ptause,  laying  his  hand 
again  on  her  head,  he  added  dreamily, 
**  Yell  min'  an'  say  tae  them  'at  they 
maunna  be  hard  on  Wullie."  Then  he 
slept,  and  Meg  knew  it  was  now  no  pass- 
ing slumber,  but  the  rest  so  long  and 
quiet,  undisturbed  by  earth's  many  voices 
—  the  sleep  which  only  death  can  give  to 
the  weary  children  of  men. 


From  The  National  Reriew. 
ROME   AND   MALARIA. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  the  malarious  infection  that 
desolates  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  involves  a  statement  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  medical  and  social 
problems  which  the  Italian  government 
has  to  face.  At  one  lime,  indeed,  when  it 
was  still  questioned  by  many  whether 
Rome  could  ever  become  a  healthy  resi- 
dence, the  mode  in  which  that  problem 
should  be  met  promised  to  determine  po- 
litical consequences  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. Rome,  it  was  said  by  many,  could 
never  be  more  than  a  mere  political  cap>- 
ital  of  Italy,  as  Washington  is  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  in  other  respects 
continue  to  be  as  before,  a  glorified  but 
sleepy  cathedral  town,  dear  to  travellers 
and  artists,  far  removed  from  the  track  of 
commerce  and  manufacture. 

A  few  years  only  have  passed  since 
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Emile  de  Laveleye  coi^^ratttUted  Italv,  in 
that  her  statesmen  would  be  compelled, 
however  unwillingly,  to  yield  to  physical 
facts,  and  would  learn  to  recognize  the 
spirit  of  disease  as  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
that  would  preserve  its  public  menfrom 
contact  with  the  jobbery  and  speculation 
so  rampant  in  other  capitals,  and  its  leg- 
islature from  the  risk  ot  being  dictated  to 
by  revolutionary  mobs. 

But  whatever  wisdom  there  might  be 
in  the  philosopher's  warning,  many  mo- 
tives combined  to  induce  Italians,  as  soon 
as  they  had  recovered  the  ancient  seat  of 
empire,  to  make  it  their  capital  not  only 
in  name  but  in  fact  Much  had  to  be 
done  in  many  ways  to  adapt  the  mediaeval 
citv  to  the  requirements  of  a  modem  cap- 
ital,  but  among  the  problems  for  which 
the  government  had  to  provide  a  solution 
few  were  more  ur^nt,  tew  more  arduous^ 
than  those  raised  in  dealing  with  the  san- 
itary  condition  of  the  town  and  its  sub* 
urbs,  if,  indeed,  we  may  give  that  name  to 
the  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  waste 
that  surrounded  the  city  of  the  popes. 
From  the  gates  of  the  Quirinal  to  the 
Alban  Hills,  from  the  Forum  to  the  deso- 
late  site  of  Ostia,  malaria  reigned  su- 
preme. Of  the  old  hills  of  Rome,  the 
Palatine,  the  Aventine,  the  Ca[:lian,  the 
Esquiline,  the  Janiculan.  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Quirinal  were,  during  half  the 
year,  shunned  like  the  fever  ward  of  a 
hospital.  To  try  to  build  a  healthy  town 
on  this  site  seemed  to  many  a  hopeless, 
to  all  an  arduous,  undertaking,  and  the 
various  plans  for  the  expansion  of  Rome 
were  eagerly  and  acrimoniously  discussed. 
The  knowledge  available  on  the  subject 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  1870 
was  very  vague.  Theories  were  abundant, 
but  for  the  most  part  crude  and  unveri- 
fied ;  and  at  first  unscientific  nostrums 
were  proposed  and  tried,  not  so  much 
from  any  real  belief  in  their  utility,  as  from 
a  desire  to  make  some  show  of  activity. 
Some  among  the  proposals  that  were  seri- 
ously entertained  can  now  hardly  be  men- 
tioned without  a  smile.  First  came  the 
sunflower  period.  It  was  asserted,  with 
all  the  confidence  that  ignorance  inspires, 
that  sunflowers  were  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. Only  plant  sunflowers  enough,  said 
the  advocates  of  this  theory,  and  ague  will 
disappear.  The  roots,  through  some  virtue 
yet  unexplored,  will  medicate  the  soil, 
while  the  multitude  of  birds  attracted  by 
the  seeds  will  no  less  mysteriously  purify 
the  air.  For  a  time  Large  fields  in  the 
Campagna  blossomed  with  gorgeous 
bloom,  that  would  have  gladdened  the  eye 
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of  Posllethwaite ;  but  the  sunflower  the- 
ory had  but  a  short  vogue,  and  was  soon 
banished  to  Astolpho's  lunar  valley,  there 
to  lie  buried  among 

The   courtier's   promises,    and   sick   man's 

prayers, 
Ca^es  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

Then  some  historically-minded  person 
suggested  that  the  old  Romans  kept  their 
town  healthy  by  the  sacred  groves  planted 
in  it,  and  by  the  gardens  of  their  great 
mansions.  Trees  now  took  the  place  of 
sunflowers,  and,  as  the  new  Via  Nazionale 
was  then  being  laid  out,  trees  were  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  first  section  of  that 
fine  street.  But  again  the  wind  veered. 
A  new  sedile  arose,  who,  accepting  in  part 
the  current  theory,  followed  it  out  to  a 
different  conclusion.  Trees,  he  argued, 
have  a  sanitary  value  because  their  boughs 
act  as  a  trap  or  filter,  stripping  the  air  of 
its  poisonous  principles.  What,  then, 
could  be  worse  than  to  plant  trees  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  where  they  would  only 
retain  the  miasma  and  propagate  the  dis- 
ease ?  So  he  stayed  the  planting,  and  to 
make  sure  that  no  less  logicallv-minded 
successor  should  ever  be  tempted  to  lapse 
into  the  arboreal  heresy,  he  diverted  the 
line  of  sewers  and  water-pipes  from  the 
centre  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  so  that,  if 
his  fellow-citizens  lost  the  advantage  of 
shade,  they  need  at  least  never  fear  a  upas 
shower  of  pestilence  from  the  treacherous 
trees.  After  this  came  the  eucalyptus 
epoch,  which  even  now  is  hardly  ended. 
"  Plant  gum-trees "  was  the  new  cry. 
Their  roots  and  spreading  branches  will 
act  as  a  sort  of  automatic  draining-shafts, 
and  the  aromatic  leaves  carpeting  the  soil 
beneath  will  provide  an  antiseptic  veil 
checking  the  miasmatic  exhalations.  Ex- 
tensive plantations  were  accordingly  made, 
especially  at  the  Tre  Fontane,  round  the 
scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  and  about 
the  stations  of  the  Roman  railways.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  some  of  the  most 
malarial  spots  in  Australia  are  in  the  midst 
of  primeval  forests  of  gum-trees,  and  this 
fact  seemed  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
practical  value  of  the  remedy. 

About  this  time  more  scientific  investi- 
gation began  to  be  made,  both  into  the 
nature  of  malarial  fevers  generically,  and 
more  particularly  into  the  special  condi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Campagna  which 
favored  their  development  Among  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
subject,  Dr.  Tommaso  Crudeli  stands  quite 
in  the  front  rank;  and  though  some  ot  his 


theories  may  eventually  be  superseded^ 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mono- 
graph which  he  has  recently  published  on 
the  subject  holds  the  field  so  far,  no  less 
as  a  careful  exposition  of  the  ascertained 
facts,  than  as  a  sober  inquiry  into  their 
significance.  The  burnine  question  that 
first  demanded  solution  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  in  1870  was  this :  Should  the 
expansion  of  the  city  take  the  direction  of 
the  hills  on  which  republican  and  impe- 
rial Rome  had  stood,  or  should  it  develop 
over  the  plain,  where  the  mediaeval  town 
had  sprung  up  among  the  ruins  of  baths 
and  temples  and  tombs  of  the  classical 
period  ?  Both  alternatives  bad  eager  sup- 
porters. On  the  one  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  hills  had  been  abandoned 
when,  owing  to  the  growing  insalubrity  of 
the  surrounding  Campagna,  as  it  fell  out 
of  cultivation,  the  air  that  swept  up  from 
it  became  so  pestilential  as  to  make  life  on 
them  impossible.  That  the  plain  below 
was  healthy  was  indeed  undisputed,  and 
necessarily,  seeing  that  almost  the  entire 
town,  in  which  people  managed  to  live 
from  year  to  year  without  ague,  was  built 
on  it;  but  the  cause  assi^ed  for  that 
healthiness,  namely,  that  tne  quarter  is 
sheltered  by  the  hills  from  the  noxious 
south  winds,  and  the  inference  that  the 
expansion  of  Rome  ought  therefore  t6  be 
directed  exclusively  over  the  plain,  was 
demurred  to.  "  No,"  said  the  hill  party ; 
"  the  upper  ground  was  not  abandoned 
because  unhealthy,  but  it  became  un- 
healthy because,  after  all  the  aqueducts 
has  been  breached  during  the  sieges  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  and 
the  surviving  population  had,  perforce, 
moved  down  into  the  level  where  wells 
could  easily  be  sunk,  and  where  at  the 
worst  the  Tiber  was  always  within  reach, 
that  once  populous  district  became  a  wil- 
derness. Cover  that  district  again  with 
houses  and  paved  streets,  and  it  will  again 
be  as  salubrious  as  when  it  was  the  favor- 
ite quarter  of  the  patricians  of  Rome.  It 
is  only  because  it  is  so  covered  that  the 
Campus  Martins  is  habitable.  The  fever 
germs  are  still  in  its  soil,  but  they  are  in* 
nocuous  beneath  their  covering  of  ma- 
sonry." Malaria,  said  the  former  party,  is 
wafted  to  you  from  the  outlying  breeding- 
ground  in  the  swamps  and  wastes  of  the 
Campagna ;  you  can  onl^  hide  from  it  by 
cowering  beneath  the  hills.  It  is  autoc* 
thonous,  replied  the  others ;  it  is  bred  in 
the  soil  at  your  feet,  and  must  be  stamped 
out  by  the  street  surveyor  and  builder. 

One  fact,  very  curious,  and  at  that  time 
unaccounted  for,  was  used  as  a  conclusive 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  latter  theory. 
Between  the  Quirinal  and  Esquiline,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  its  larger  neighbors, 
stands  the  Viminal  Hill,  which  has  always 
been  reckoned  among  the  healthy  parts  of 
Rome,  even  when  the  adjoining  ridges 
were  absolutely  pestilential.  This  relative 
salubrity,  the  cause  of  which  was  at  that 
time  unknown,  is,  as  Dr.  Crudeli  has 
clearly  shown  by  charts  and  sections  an- 
nexed to  his  volume,  due  to  the  low  level 
of  the  subterranean  water-line  on  that  hill. 
The  depth  to  which  a  well-shaft  must  be 
sunk  before  water  is  reached  on  the  Vimi- 
nal is,  on  an  average,  fully  double  that 
which  is  necessary  in  other  parts  of  Rome. 
And  this  is  owing  to  an  artificial  lowering 
of  that  level  in  ancient  times  by  an  elab- 
orate system  of  drainage  to  be  described 
further  on.  This  observation,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, supplies  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  To  understand  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  it,  it  will  here  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  country  round  Rome. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  Roman  province, 
giving  it  its  geological  or  scientific  fron- 
tier, resembles  a  large  scoop,  open  towards 
the  sea,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sabine 
hills,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
volcanic  ranges  of  the  Sabatine  and  Alban 
systems.  The  geological  structure  of  this 
district  is  exceedingly  complicated,  but, 
without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  volcanic  formation  of  all 
degrees  of  permeability,  from  sandy  puzzo- 
lana  to  the  hardest  peperino,  superim- 
posed on  clay  or  marls  which  here  and 
there  crop  out  to  the  surface,  and  overlaid 
by  a  thin  bed  of  vegetable  soil.  The 
whole  of  this  basin,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral idea,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  alluvial  valley  of  the  Tiber,  very 
far  from  being  a  level  plain.  It  is  every- 
where broken  up  into  groups  of  low  bluffs 
ranging  from  a  dozen  acres  to  several  hun- 
dred in  extent.  These  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  intricate  system  of  gul- 
lies, with  precipitous  banks  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  many  of  which  have  no 
natural  outfall  for  the  surface  drainage 
that  runs  into  them. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  "  boni- 
fication "  of  such  a  district  would,  in  any 
case,  present  serious  difficulties,  but  these 
are  here  further  intensified  by  another 
factor.  The  extinct  craters  to  the  north 
and  east  are  occupied  by  several  lakes,  the 
largest  of  them  being  those  of  Bracciano 
and  Albano,  the  surface  of  whose  waters 
is  some  hundred  feet  above  the  Campagna 
level,  and  which  inject  water  at  high  press- 
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ure  into  all  the  strata  below.  Here  and 
there  this  water  comes  to  the  surface  in 
springs,  such  as  the  one  which  yields  an 
abundant  supply  to  the  Trevi  aqueduct; 
another  portion  wells  out  into  the  bed  of 
the  Til>er,  so  copiously  that  even  in  sum- 
mer that  river,  at  a  season  when  higher  up 
it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mountain  torrent, 
flows  with  a  full  flood  as  soon  as  it  enters 
the  Roman  territory.  But  a  great  portion 
of  this  water  is  retained  in  the  porous  sub- 
soil of  the  Campagna,  which  is  thus,  even 
during  the  driest  seasons,  saturated  with 
moisture  at  a  very  small  depth  below  the 
surface.  A  wet  sponge  set  out  to  dry  in 
the  hot  sun  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Campagna  during  the  summer. 
The  outer  surface  is  dry  and  sunburnt, 
while  the  mass  of  the  interior  reeks  with 
water;  thus,  throughout  the  hot  season, 
however  dry  the  air  may  seem  during  the 
day,  at  night  a  heavy  mist,  "  like  a  face- 
cloth to  the  face,  clines  to  the  dead  earth." 
You  may  walk  ihroueh  this  mist  with  your 
head  and  shoulders  free,  while  up  to  your 
waist  your  clothes  are  soaked  as  they 
would  be  by  fording  a  river.  Under  these 
conditions  rapid  and  dangerous  changes 
of  temperature  are  inevitable  at  sunrise 
and  sunset.  In  July  and  August  the  ther- 
mometer will  often  show  a  variation  of 
thirtv-five  degrees  or  more  within  a  couple 
of  hours.  We  thus  have  a  thin  crust  of 
sun-baked  soil  full  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  lying  on  a  mass  of  porous  rock 
which  is  charged  with  stagnating  water, 
and  alternately  throws  out  its  moisture  in 
the  shape  of  vapor  and  reabsorbs  it  as 
condensed  dew.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
conditions  more  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  malaria  or  more  difficult  to 
remedy.* 

Before  dealing  with  the  modern  aspects 
of  the  problem,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  by  what  means  the  Romans  endeav- 
ored to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  soil  on 
which  they  lived.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  remains  of  ancient  drainage  works 
exist  at  different  points  in  the  Campagna, 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  examine  in  detail  the  system 
of  their  construction.  During  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  forts  which  surround  Rome 

•  A  similar  formation  has  produced  analoeous  results 
in  "the  Palisades"  that  overlook  the  Hudson  above 
New  York.  There,  at  an  altitude  of  five  hundred  feet 
on  a  wind-swept  ridge,  one  would,  if  anywhere,  have 
looked  for  a  healthy  site;  but  the  hollows  in  the  rock 
there  collect  and  hold  stagnant  watei  near  the  surface, 
breeding  so  malarious  an  air  that  wealthy  New  York 
merchants  have  had  to  abandon  the  country  houses 
which  the  beauty  of  the  spot  bad  tempted  them  to  build 
there. 
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deep  trenches  have  been  cut  into  the  soil, 
and  by  these  old  drains  have  been  exposed 
in  many  parts,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
throw  light  on  the  method  followed  by  the 
designers  of  them.  On  this  hint,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  excavations,  further 
search  has  been  made,  and  it  is  now  clear 
that  a  great  part  of  the  Campagna  was  in 
the  distant  past  sanitated  by  systems  of 
local  drainage.  Each  hill  or  bluff  on 
which  a  house  or  village  was  built  was 
intersected  by  a  network  of  drains,  that 
often  rose  above  each  other  in  two  or  three 
tiers,  and  finally  either  carried  the  water 
away  to  the  nearest  outfall,  or  stored  it  for 
agricultural  or  domestic  use.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  latter  form 
was  discovered  in  a  hill  on  which  the  fort 
outside  the  Porta  Portese  stands.  At  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface  of  this 
hill,  which  was  once  occupied  by  an  im- 
portant Roman  villa,  the  workmen  came 
across  the  upper  tier  of  drains.  A  system 
of  tunnels  about  four  feet  high  and  nearly 
two  feet  wide  has  been  cut  through  the 

Corous  rock,  the  top  beine  strengthened 
y  pairs  of  large  tiles  meeting  in  the  cen- 
tre and  forming  a  gable  roof.  All  the 
galleries  of  this  tier  converge  with  a  very 
gentle  slope  to  a  common  outfall,  whicn 
leads  the  collected  water  to  a  second  tier, 
that  spreads  its  passages  through  the  rock 
a  few  feet  lower.  The  outfall  of  this  sec- 
ond tier  differs  from  the  first  in  being 
narrowed  to  a  small  gullet,  which  was 
closed  by  a  sheet  of  lead  some  eighteen 
inches  square  pierced  with  numerous 
holes  so  as  to  act  as  a  strainer.  This 
sheet  of  lead  was  found  in  situ.  The 
third  tier  of  galleries,  about  forty  feet  from 
the  surface  and  cutting  the  hill  in  cross 
lines  directly  beneath  the  upper  systems, 
differs  from  these  in  three  respects.  Its 
floor  is  perfectly  level,  it  has  no  outfall  for 
its  water,  and  it  has  a  far  larger  section, 
being  six  feet  high  and  nearly  three  feet 
wide.  It  was  designed  to  serve  for  the 
storage  of  the  water  flowing  into  it  from 
the  upper  drains,  and  was  like  them  con- 
nected with  the  surface  by  a  perpendicular 
shaft  up  which  the  water  could  be  raised. 
All  the  shafts  were  provided  with  steps  in 
their  walls,  traces  of  which  still  remain, 
for  the  use  of  workmen  employed  in  clean- 
ing the  drains.  As  soon  as  these  drains 
had  been  cleared  of  the  accumulated  de- 
posit of  centuries,  though  it  was  then  a 
dry  summer  season,  the  water  began  to 
flow  again  and  the  cistern  soon  filled. 
The  drains  still  discharge,  as  well  as  when 
first  built,  their  double  function  of  sanitat- 
ing the  soil  and  providing  a  constant  sup- 


ply of  water  for  the  use  of  the  villa  that 
stood  above. 

Other  drains,  similar  to  these,  have  been 
found  burrowing  beneath  the  hill  on  which 
ancient  Antemnae  was  built,  and  it  was 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Viminal  Hill 
was,  as  stated  above,  made  a  healthy  site. 

The  tools  employed  by  the  patient  bur- 
rowers  of  these  drains  have  been  found  in 
more  than  one  deserted  tunnel.  They  are 
of  the  simplest  description,  a  short-han- 
dled pick  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  a  lamp 
which  was  hung  to  an  iron  rod  driven  into 
the  rock.  With  no  more  elaborate  instru- 
ments than  these,  the  old  workmen  cut 
the  many  hundred  miles  of  drains  with 
which,  as  is  now  known,  the  Campagna  is 
undermined.  More  curious  still,  this  mode 
of  drain-digging  is  still  practised  in  some 
parts  of  the  neighboring  province  of  the 
Abruzzi,  where  the  art  has  been  handed 
down  in  certain  families  from  immemorial 
time  as  a  traditional  heirloom,  and  a 
skilled  workman  will  dig  a  drain  of  form 
and  dimensions  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  old  workers  in  the  Campagna,  ad- 
vancing in  rock  of  moderate  hardness  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  a  day,  using  tools 
identical  with  those  of  his  far-off  prede- 
cessors, and  keeping  to  the  determined 
slope  and  direction  with  surprising  accu- 
racy. 

The  theory  on  which  this  system  of 
sanitary  drainage  was  based,  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  it  was  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  mere  empirical  rule  of  thumb, 
could  be  no  other  than  this  that  malarious 
miasma  is  of  strictly  local  origin,  devel- 
oped on  the  spot  where  its  pernicious 
influence  is  felt,  and  not  wafted  over  the 
country  from  distant  foci  of  infection. 
Till  quite  recently,  modern  observers  held 
an  opposite  belief,  and  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  Italian  government  ordered  the 
expensive  drainage  works  now  being  car- 
ried on  at  Ostia  and  Maccarese,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  improving  the  climate  of 
Rome.  More  recent  observations  would 
seem  to  throw  much  doubt  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  action,  and  to  lead  us  back  to  the 
practical  sagacity  of  ancient  days.  If  we 
may  believe  Dr.  Crudeli,  whatever  may  be 
the  effect  on  the  immediately  adjacent 
district,  the  drainage  of  these  clistant 
swamps  can  have  no  beneficial  effect  on 
the  air  of  the  city. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  malarious 
fever  —  and  the  bacillus  theory,  though  it 
has  eager  supporters,  is  certainly  very  far 
from  being  established,  and  does  not  even 
account  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease  —  the  more  closely  the  available 
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evidence  is  examined,  the  more  clearly 
does  the  local  character  of  the  infection 
come  out  Of  the  many  striking  facts 
pointing  in  this  direction,  space  will  not 
allow  of  the  mention  of  more  than  a  few. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  has 
already  been  referred  to :  the  old-standing 
healthiness  of  the  Viminal,  even  when  the 
surrounding  hills  of  similar  height  and 
identical  conformation  were  uninhabitable. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  crucial 
example  of  the  use  of  deep  drainage  in 
checking  malaria. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  is  the  continu- 
ous spread  of  the  healthy  area  in  Rome. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills,  with  their 
offshoots,  was  as  unhealthv  as  the  open 
Campagna.  Gradually  their  surface  has 
been  covered  with  houses  or  paved  streets, 
and  they  are  now  at  least  as  healthy  as 
the  old  town,  and  even  in  the  new  quarter 
outside  the  walls  the  same  change  may  be 
observed ;  step  by  step  as  the  builder  ad- 
vances the  spirit  of  disease  flees  before 
him.  But  the  infectious  nature  of  the  soil 
is  not,  therefore,  changed  or  modified. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  proved  that, 
if  the  streets  are  broken  up  for  repairs  or 
laying  down  new  drains,  the  exposed  soil 
will  at  once,  if  the  season  is  favorable, 
become  a  focus  of  malarious  infection. 
The  men  employed  have  sickened  of  fe- 
ver, and  even  the  occupiers  of  neighbor- 
ing houses  have  suffered.  Such  works, 
in  fact,  cannot  be  safely  carried  on  in 
the  summer  or  autumn.  It  might  seem 
strange  that  so  small  a  surface  should  be 
capable  of  producing  such  results,  but 
Dr.  Crudeli  reports  and  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  a  case  which  is  even  more  curi- 
ous. A  lady  in  Russia  was  constantly 
subject  to  attacks  of  ague,  which,  though 
they  yielded  readily  to  treatment,  returned 
again  and  again  as  soon  as  the  patient  left 
the  sick-room,  till  she  seemed  to  be  falling 
into  a  permanent  cachexia.  For  a  long 
time  these  relapses  puzzled  her  physician, 
till  at  last,  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  he 
ordered  the  removal  of  a  few  pots  of  flow- 
ers, which  had  been  brought  from  the 
south  and  stood  in  the  drawing-room. 
With  the  removal  of  the  infected  soil  the 
fever  ceased,  to  return  no  more. 

Limited  as  seems  to  be  the  diffusive 
force  of  malaria  horizontally,  its  ascend- 
ing power  is  even  less,  and  is  bounded  by 
a  very  few  feet.  Every  explorer  is  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  tribes  living  in  mala- 
rious districts  find  immunity  from  ague 
by  retiring  for  the  night  to  sleep  on  plat- 
forms raised  above  the  ground  on  lofty 
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poles,  and  that  sailors  on  board  ship  are 
safe,  even  though  anchored  but  a  few 
yards  from  a  pestilential  shore,  the  rise  of 
the  ship's  side  from  the  sea-level  to  the 
port-holes  being  a  sufficient  defence.  For 
the  same  reason  you  may  see  round  Rome 
many  houses  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
concrete  core  of  ancient  tombs.  These 
are  occupied  with  safety  throughout  the 
summer,  even  when  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  spend  a  single  night  on  the  ground 
below  wi  thout  the  very  greatest  risk.  Cu- 
riously enouo^h,  it  is  only  an  abrupt  rise 
that  will  afford  protection.  A  gentle 
breeze  will  waft  the  infection  to  a  consid- 
erable height  up  an  inclined  plane.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  may  be 
found  in  two  neighboring  villages,  Sezze 
and  Sermoneta,  that  overlook  the  Pontine 
marshes,  the  most  pestilential  district  in 
Italy,  They  both  stand  at  the  same  alti- 
tude of  some  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 
but  Sermoneta,  which  is  built  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  that  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
swamp,  is  almost  uninhabitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sezze,  though  the  shoulder  on 
which  it  stands  projects  farther  out  into 
the  plain,  and  is,  therefore,  topographi- 
cally in  a  worse  situation,  is  free  from 
fever  because  the  sides  of  the  hill  are 
here  absolutely  precipitous.  This  fact 
helps  us  to  understand  how  the  original 
settlers  on  the  Palatine  and  the  other  hills 
of  Rome  were  able  to  preserve  their  health, 
even  when  the  surrounding  plains  of  the 
Forum,  Vellabrum,  and  Campus  Martins 
were  pestilential  swamps.  The  lofty 
walls,*  built  for  defence  against  enemies, 
rising  alon^  the  line  of  cliffs,  which,  where 
not  naturally  abrupt,  were  cut  away  to  a 
precipitous  escarpment,  proved  a  no  less 
effectual  protection  against  the  spirit  of 
the  fen. 

The  superior  specific  gravity  of  the 
strata  of  the  air  that  are  laden  with  the 
germs  of  malaria  is  further  illustrated  by 
a  curious  change  that  has  come  about, 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  habits  of 
the  Romans.  Before  the  recent  changes, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  town  were 
careful  to  keep  indoors  during  the  dan- 
gerous sunset  hours.  The  malarious  air 
then  poured  down  from  the  hills  into  the 
inhabited  quarters.  Now  that  the  hills 
have  been  reclaimed,  this  precaution  is 
no  longer  needed,  nor  is  it  observed,  not 
even  in  the  outer  zones,  which,  standing 
above  or  on  the  same  level  as  the  Cam- 
pagna, are  not  exposed  to  the  downward 

•  The  walls  of  Romulus  round  the  Palatine,  as  may 
he  inferred  from  the  existing  remains,  were  not  less 
than  forty  feet  high. 
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draft,  and  cannot  become  a  reservoir  for 
the  accumulation  of  malaria. 

Thus,  while  men  of  science  have  been 
disputing  over  the  causes  of  the  evil,  the 
builders  have  made  one  ereat  step  towards 
providing  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  it  is  but  the 
easier  part  of  the  problem  that  has  been 
dealt  with.  To  cover  the  entire  Cam- 
pagna  with  bricks  and  mortar  is  impos- 
sible; and  if  the  expense  should,  as  is 
probable,  prevent  a  return  to  the  ancient 
system  of  deep  local  drainage,  it  seems 
likely  that  Rome,  however  healthy  itself, 
will  continue  to  be  a  mere  oasis  in  a  des- 
olate plain  to  which  the  lines  of  the  med- 
ieval writer  will  still  be  applicable :  — 

Roma  vorsLX  hominum  domat  ardua  colla  viro- 

rum; 
Romanae  febres  stabili  sunt  iure  perennes. 

£.  Strachan  Morgan. 


From  Macmillan's  Magaxine. 
DR.  JOHNSON'S  STYLE. 

The  critic  who  examines  the  variations 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  style  labors  under  the 
disadvantages  of  one  who  deals  with  a 
subject  probably  unfamiliar  to  most  of  his 
readers.  Of  his  prose  works  scarcely  any- 
thing is  now  read  except  a  few  of  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets ; "  **  Rasselas  "  indeed 
is  not  forgotten,  yet  the  chances  are  that 
an  allusion  to  it  is  not  understood  even 
amone  people  of  some  reading.  *•  The 
Rambler"  and  **The  Idler"  have  even 
passed  beyond  the  a£Eectation  of  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  be  thought  ignorant  of 
the  great  monuments  of  literature.  No 
one  is  tempted  to  pretend  that  he  has  read 
them,  for  no  reputation  would  be  gained 
thereby.  They  have,  to  use  Johnson's 
own  words,  been  *' swept  away  by  time," 
and  now  lie  **  among  the  refuse  ot  fame." 
It  is  idle  to  ask  whether  this  neglect  is 
deserved.  Johnson  himself,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  judgment  which  had  been  slowly 
formed  of  Addison's  "  Cato,"  maintained 
that  **  about  things  on  which  the  public 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right."  In  another  passage  he  remarks 
that  '*  what  is  good  only  because  it  pleases 
cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has  been 
found  to  please."  "  The  Rambler  "  and 
**  The  Idler  "  did  not  greatly  please  even 
the  generation  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  Johnson's 
writings  three  periods  can  be  traced.  In 
his  earlier  works  and  in  his  later  he  is,  it 


is  maintained,  much  simpler  and  easier 
than  in  those  of  his  middle  age.  "  Be- 
tween the  years  1750  and  1758  his  style 
was,  I  think,"  writes  Malone,  "in  its  hard- 
est and  most  labored  state."  If  Malone, 
as  I  have  no  doubt,  meant  to  include  the 
period  in  which  were  published  "The 
Rambler,"  "  The  Adventurer,"  and  "  The 
Idler,"  he  should  have  closed  it  with  the 
year  1 760.  The  publication  of  "  The  Idler," 
which  began  in  the  spring  of  1758,  lasted 
two  years  all  but  ten  days.  Murphy  traces 
"  the  pomp  of  diction  "  which  was  for  the 
first  time  assumed  in  "The  Rambler,"  to 
the  influence  that  the  preparation  of  the 
dictionary  had  on  Johnson's  mind.  "  As 
he  grew  familiar  with  technical  and  scho- 
lastic words,  he  thought  that  the  bulk  of 
his  readers  were  equally  learned ;  or  at 
least  would  admire  the  splendor  and  dig* 
nity  of  his  style."  Both  these  critics,  in 
the  judgment  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
have,  f  believe,  examined  merely  John- 
son's style  as  an  essayist.  They  have  not 
looked  at  his  miscellaneous  writings  that 
belong  to  the  same  period.  In  them  I  fail 
to  discover  any  unusual  "  pomp  of  diction," 
or  anything  harder  or  more  labored  than 
is  met  witn  in  the  compositions  of  his 
earlier  or  later  manhood.  The  preface  to 
the  Dictionary,  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,"  the  review  of  Jonas  Hanway's 
"Journal,"  and  of  Soame  Jenyns's  "Na- 
ture and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  were  writ- 
ten about  the  middle  of  this  period  of  ten 
years,  are  free  from  any  excess  of  manner- 
isn)s.  In  fact  Boswell  himself,  thou|;h  he 
says  that  Johnson's  style  "was  considera- 
bly easier  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets  'than 
in  *The  Rambler,' "  yet  in  the  numerous 
papers  that  his  friend  wrote  for  the  Liter* 
ary  Magazine  in  1756  can  find  one  in- 
stance only  "  in  which  he  had  indulged  his 
Brownism,^^  meaning  thereby  that  Anglo- 
Latian  diction  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  delighted.  What  can  be  simpler 
than  the  following  lines  in  which  we  are 
told  of  Browne's  birth  and  education? 
They  might  be  taken  as  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity by  all  biographers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in  Cheapside  on 
the  19th  of  October,  160J.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton,  in 
Cheshire.  Of  the  name  or  family  of  his 
mother  I  find  no  account.  Of  his  cnildhood 
or  youth  there  is  little  known,  except  that 
he  lost  his  father  very  early;  that  he  was, 
according  to  the  common  fate  of  orphans,  d^ 
f rauded  by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  he 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 
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What,  to  quote  an  instance  from  another 
kind  of  writing,  can  be  freer  from  "pomp 
of  diction  "  than  the  following  sarcastic 
attack  on  Soame  Jenyns  ? 

I  am  told  that  this  pamphlet  is  not  the 
effort  of  hunger ;  what  can  it  be  then  but  the 
product  of  vanity  ?  And  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted 
to  another  performance,  let  him  consider 
whether  he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind  or 
employ  his  fingers;  and  if  I  might  venture  to 
offer  him  a  subject  I  should  wish  that  he  would 
solve  this  question:  Why  he  that  has  nothing 
to  write  should  desire  to  be  a  writer  ? 

The  difference  in  style  which  Malone 
and  Murphy  insist  on,' which  Bos  well  to 
some  extent  allows,  and  for  which  Lord 
Macaulay,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  has 
an  explanation  of  his  own,  must,  I  readily 
admit,  strike  any  one  who,  after  some  fa- 
miliarity with  Johnson's  biographical 
writings,  takes  up  for  the  first  time  his 
essays.  The  **  Ramblers  "  undoubtedly 
differ  in  style  from  Johnson's  earlier  writ- 
ings. In  his  previous  compositions  scat- 
tered passages  can  be  readily  found  which 
are  cast  in  the  same  mould,  but  the  very 
first  **  Rambler  "  is  all  of  one  piece,  woven 
of  one  texture,  of  more  gorgeous  threads, 
of  a  more  elaborate  pattern,  and  in  a  more 
stately  loom.  For  this  **  pomp  of  diction," 
this  exuberance  of  language,  a  simpler 
and  a  more  natural  explanation  may  be 
found  than  that  which  Murphy  gives. 
Johnson  came  before  the  world  in  a  new 
character  —  a  character  which,  as  it  com- 
monly aeeks  a  peculiar  and  a  dignified 
dress,  so  still  more  commonly  adopts  a 
certain  stateliness  of  language.  In  his 
"Rambler"  he  appeared  as  "a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom." 
If  he  did  not  wear  the  gown  of  the  preach- 
er, or  of  the  doctor  in  some  ancient  uni- 
versity, at  all  events  he  clothed  his  lessons 
m  a  style  which,  to  borrow  his  own  words, 
would  **have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop." 
In  his  last  "Rambler "he  tells  his  readers 
that  "  it  has  been  his  principal  design  to 
inculcate  wisdom  or  piety.  It  will  be 
found,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  when  he 
is  didactic,  when  he  is  "pointing  a  mor- 
al," he  labors  the  most.  To  him  who 
preaches  and  to  him  who  teaches,  amplifi- 
cation and  repetition  come  almost  natu- 
rally. Each  truth,  as  it  is  enunciated,  is 
first  set  forth  with  a  certain  simplicity  of 
language,  and  is  then  decked  in  all  the 
pomp  that  words  can  lend.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Johnson,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  big  words,  is  entirely  free  from  one 
fault  which   is  common  to  some  of  the 
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greatest  and  the  most  contemptible  of 
writers.  If  he  forces  foreign  words  into 
the  language  he  never  forces  foreign  idi- 
oms. He  protests,  both  by  words  and  by 
example,  against  "the  license  of  translat- 
ors, whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it 
be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to 
babble  a  dialect  of  France."  He  charges 
MMton  with  "forming  his  style  by  a  per- 
verse and  pedantic  principle.  He  was 
desirous  to  use  English  words  with  a  for- 
eign idiom." 

The  explanation  that  I  have  just  given 
of  the  change  in  Johnson's  style,  though 
it  accounts  for  much,  yet  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  all  the  amplifications  that  weary 
the  reader  in  "  The  Rambler  "  and  "  The 
Adventurer."  In  both  these  papers  he 
was  writing  under  conditions  which  are 
the  greatest  temptation  to  diffuseness. 
He  had  not  only  to  express  his  thoughts, 
but  to  make  them  in  each  number  cover 
a  certain  space.  If  they  in  themselves 
would  not  go  far  enough,  the  gaps  had  to 
be  filled  up  with  words.  With  his  wofl- 
derful  command  of  language  it  was  the 
easiest  of  tasks  to  support  each  substan- 
tive with  three  adjectives,  where  two  or 
even  one  would  have  sufficed;  and  in  a 
second  swelling  sentence  to  tell  over  again 
in  fresh  and  sonorous  phrases  what  he 
had  already  perfectly  well  expressed  in  a 
first.  Many  a  "  Rambler,"  no  doubt,  or 
at  all  events,  many  a  passage  in  many  a 
"  Rambler,"  was  written  with  a  full  mind, 
the  words  fitly  clothing  and  not  padding 
out  the  thoughts.  Nevertheless  this  su- 
perabundance of  language  too  generally 
characterizes  his  essays.  It  was  a  fault 
into  which  he  too  easily  fell.  Buswell 
has  pointed  out,  how  even  in  his  talk  he 
would  sometimes  repeat  his  thoughts  in 
varied  style.  "  Talking  of  the  comedy  of 
*  The  Rehearsal,'  he  said,  *  It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet.'  This  was  easy ; 
he  therefore  caught  himself,  and  pro- 
nounced a  more  round  sentence:  *  It  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction.'"  But  if  he  had  begun  with 
a  sentence  that  was  not  easy  but  round, 
he  could  just  as  readily  follow  it  up  with 
another  that  was  no  less  round,  in  which 
he  should  do  very  little  more  than  say 
over  again  what  he  had  already  said  with 

freat  force  and  perfect  propriety.  Per- 
aps  Burke  was  thinking  of  this  habit  of 
his  old  friend  when,  in  opposing  Boswell 
vehemently  in  his  admiration  of  Croft's 
imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  he  exclaimed : 
"  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of 
Johnson;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force  ;  it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak 
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t  has  all  the  con- 
tortions of  ihe  sybil  without  the  inspira- 
tion." "I  hate  triplets  in  prose,"  said 
Cowper,  when'  writing  about  Johnson's 
needless  multiplication  of  words.  Cow-, 
per,  happily  for  him,  author  though  he  I  untroubled  by  any  thoughts  of  columns  t( 
-    -   ' ■'  '       -'-■---  -■-■e  of  life  i-  '"--  ""-^  ---i1--^-j-  -?■.;_  1:1. 1..  „i 


:  what  a  brave  show  he  could 
as  he  rattled  along,  though  he 

to  no  luggage  and  scarcely  a 
■  left. 

with  a  full   mind  and 


often  overcomes  the  severest 
If  this  needless  parade  of  language  is 

fanly  due  to  the  necessity  under  which 
ohitson  lay  in  each  number  to  hll  up 


I   temptation   which  ,  little  change  in  his  diction  can  be  traced 


from  the  tTrst  one  to  the  last.  They  vary 
indeed  greatly,  but  the  variety  is  due  not 
to  the  effect  of  years,  but  to  the  subject. 
'  '     long   correspondence   with    Mrs 


r  should  expect  to  find    Thrale  his  last  letters  are  less  easy  than 


..   "The  Adventurer,"  but,  unlike    overshadowed   by   the  gloom  of  his  own 

them,  it  varies  in  length.    Numbers  fifty-  rapidly  approaching  end.    Lord  Macaulay, 

eight   and   fifty-nine,  for  instance,  taken    '-  ■ — •' —  "'  "—  " '■•-"■   -'  •'■-  D"— " 

together  are  not  so  long  by  half  a  page  as 

number  sixty,  while  the  one  hundred  and 

three  "Idlers "fill  no  more  pages  in  the 

edition    of   Johnson's    collected 

than  sixtj--two  "  Ramblers."     It  ■ 

lished  originally  in  the  columns  o 

paper.    Johnson,  as  it  seems  probable, .  he 

wrote  for  each  number  as  much  as  he  |  Whei 

found  convenient.    While  composing  his 

weekly  essay  (for  it  appeared  but  once  a 

week)  he  no  longer  was   templed,  to  use 

his  own  words,  to  "run  his  finger  down 

the  margin  to  see  how  many  lines  he  had 

written,  and  how  few  he  had  to  make." 

Now  Boswell  himself  states,  and  s 
with  perfect  justice,  that " '  The  Idler '  has 
less  body  and  more  spirit  than '  The  Ram- 
bler,' and  greater  facility  of  language." 
Part  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  thr  ^- - 


ting  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 

.ys:  — 

Savage's  Ufe  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as 
.L  had  appeared  in  1744.  Whoever,  aiter 
^  '  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  lives 
"""  will  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since 
Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  tiis  circumstances 
'  ■  '  -  n  little  »nd  had  talked  much, 
jre  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years. 
imed  his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had 
contracted  while  he  waa  in  the  constant  halut 
of  elaborate  composition  was  less  perceptible 
than  formerly ;  and  his  diction  frequently  had 
a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly  wanted. 
The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
skilful  critic  in  the  "Journey  to  Ihe  Heb- 
rides," and  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  it  is 
so  obvious  tliat  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of 
the  most  careless  reader. 


Taxation  no  Tyranny "  was  written 
that  the  subjects  selected  are,  generally '  after  the  •■Journey  to  the  Hebrides." 
ipeaking,  somewhat  lighter,  but  part  also    Can  the  skilful  critic  discern  the  improve- 


may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  in  which   1 


Jolm: 


In  bis  "  Debates  in  Par- ;  himself  describes  it  a 


colloquial   ease   in   it?     Boswell 


iiament,"  which  were  finished  seven  yi 
before  Malone's  second  period  begins,  nis 
style  was  not  much  less  labored  than  in 
"  The  Rambler."  I  n  these  he  was  exposed 
to  just  the  same  temptation.     " 


a  rhapsody,"  and 


that  felicity  of  e!  , 
h  Johnson  was  upon  other 
eminent,"     I  venture  to  a»- 
that,  to  both  the  skilful  critic  and  the 
tical   reader,  the  "Life  of  Savage," 


certain  number  of  columns  of  the  GentU-  which  was  written  when  Johnson  was  "in 
Magazine   to   fill    and   Cave,   the    the  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composi* 


will  be  found  freer  from  nianDerism 

by  the  hun- ,  than  the  "  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  in 

of  the  twelve   years  which   he  had 


proprietor, 

who  would  contract  for  li 
dred,    and    expect    the    long    hundred. 
Fielding,  in  one  of  hii 
comp.ires  a  certain  class  oj  "painful  and  ' 
voluminous    historians"  first  of   all,  "to    taiK. 
a  newspaper,  which  consists  of  just  the   his  c 
same  number  of  words,  whether  there  be    than 

any  news  in  it  or  not ; "  and  secondly,  "  to    10  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  almost 
stage-coach,  which  performs  constantly    before   the  publication  of   thi 


;  of  his  happiest  images,  I  enjoyed  of  almost  complete  freedom  from 

,;_  ..t,.-  „J  .< — :-[..i  — ii — :.: id  of  unrcsiramed  indulgence  in 

we  look  for  "  colloquial  case  "  in 
.  jsitions,  where  can  we  find  more 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter 


th< 

Johns 

periodical  essays,  n 


the  l^oets  "  began  ?     He  is  jesting,  a 
often  does  jest,  about  his  host.  Dr.  Taylor 


I  and  then  lets  the    of  Ashbourne,  a  divin« 
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figure  and  countenance  and  manner  were  led,"  he  says,  "beyond  my  intention,  I 
that  of  a  hearty  English  squire,  with  the  hope,  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving  use- 
parson  super-induced,"  and  whose  "  talk  ful  pleasure."  From  his  capacious  mind, 
was  of  bullocks."  stored  with  the  memories  and  the  reflec- 

I  have  seen  the  great  bull,  and  very  great  f'op;\o^  ^}'l^?.'P  >??'^  ^^^^  ^?  ^^^  ^T^^ 
he  is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir  ai^parent.  J"  "  the  full  tide  of  human  existence,  and 
who  promises  to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  with  the  anecdotes  and  the  traditions 
the  virtues  of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  man  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  liter- 
who  offered  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  great  ary  men  to  another,  his  narrative  flowed  in 
Dull,  while  he  was  little  better  than  a  calf,  all  the  freedom  of  perfect  ease.  He  had 
Matlock,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  nothing  but  his  indolence  with  which  to 
purpose  to  see  Dovedale ;  and  after  all  this  struggle.  There  was  "  no  penurious  pay- 
seeing  I  hope  to  see  you.  master,"    no    printer    calling    for    more 

Six  years  later,  when  his  stvle  should  "  copy,"  no  fixed  number  of  sheets  which 

have  become  easier,  if  Macaulay's  criti-  must  be  covered  with  a  fixed  number  of 

cism  is  sound,  he  wrote  to  her,  —  words  before  the  hand  had  moved  to  a  fixed 

Every  man  has  those  about  him  who  wish  P^ace  on  the  clock.     He  was  free,  to  use 

to  soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  delitescence,  his  own  words,  "  from  the  great  temptation 

nor  is  there  any  semblance  of  kindness  more  to  beat  his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  surface,  i  i 

vigorously  to  be  repelled  than  that  which  vol-  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art  or  dili- 

untarily  offers  a  vicarious  performance  of  the  gence  can  exalt  to  spirit."     The  measure 

tasks  of  life,  and  conspires  with  the  natural  which  he  gave  was  indeed  good,  for  it  ran 

love  of   ease  against    diligence    and   perse-  over  from  very  abundance, 
verance.  j^^^j.^  Macaulay,  in  his  admirable  biog- 

Such  a  passage  as  this  is  in  the  true  raphv  of  Johnson,  silently  corrects  the 

"  Rambler  "  style,  having  all  the  manner-  harsn     judgment    which    five-and-twenty 

ism  which  Johnson  was  supposed  to  have  years  before  he  had  passed  on  Johnson's 

lost  by  his  long  intermission  from  "the  style.     He  can  now  see  its  merits  as  well 

constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition."  as  its  faults,  and  no  longer  condemns  it  as 

That  some  effect  was  produced  by  this  "systematically  vicious."    This  censure 

repose  cannot  be  questioned,  for  in  the  is.  in  my  eyes,  not  only  harsh,  but  even 

case  of  any  man  who  had  a  style  to  be  ungrateful,  for    among  the   imitators  of 

affected  such  a  change  could  not  fail  to  Johnson  I  have  long  reckoned  his  critic, 

exert  its  influence.     That  it  had  any  great  I  do  not  for  one  moment  maintain  that  the 

effect  I  see   no  reason  to  believe.     Two  style  of  the  younger  writer  is  founded  on 

causes,  and  two  alone,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  style  of  the  elder.     But  in  Johnson, 

sufficient  to  account  for  the  ease  of  the  and  in  Johnson  alone  among  the  older 

diction  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."     The  authors,  I  find  parallels  for  certain  pecul- 

subject  was  such  as  naturally  clothed  it-  iarities  in   Macaulav.     He  would  be  an 

self  in  a  lighter  style,  and  the  author  was  acute  critic  who  could,  without  any  hesita- 
und( 


more 

Johi 

contemporaries  as  a  writer  of  biography,  be  found  in  the  essays  contributed  to  the 

said,  *'  The  dogs  don't  know  how  to  write  Edinburgh  Review  or  in  the  "  History  of 

trifles  with  dignity."     But  his  dignity  in  England:"  — 

his  -'Lives"   very   rarely  oppresses  .his  ^..  .              .           ,.,    ,       .           j 

readers.     There  is  nothing  of  the  bishop  Criticisnj  was  for  a  while  lost  m  wonder; 

«u^  .*  :*      ij^  u^o   «,^«.,  f^ioo  f/^  foil   K.,f  no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book 

about  It.     He  has  many  tales  to  tell,  but  ^,^.^^^^  .^  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regu- 

few  mora  s  to  pomt      \  rom  the  unhappy  ,^^j        ^^^  ^^y^^^  distinction  came  to  be  macfe. 

slavery  of  "  copy     he  was  now  altogether  ^^^  p^rt  which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was 

free.     He  had  undertaken  to  write  a  brief  that  which  describes  the  Flying  Island,  and 

preface  to  each  poet,  "an  advertisement,"  that  which  gave  most  disgust' must  be  the  his- 

to  use  his  own  words,  "  like  those  which  tory  of  the  llouyhnhnms. 

we  find  in  the  French  Miscellanies,  con-  j^e  is  proud  that  his  book  was  presented 

taining  a  few  dates  and  a  general  charac-  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  Right  Honor- 

ter."     It  was  by  his  love  of  his  subject  that  able  Sir  Robert  Walpolc;    he  is  proud  that 

he  was  carried  away  to  swell  these  adver-  they  had  read  it  before;  he  is  proud  that  the 

lisements  into  those  admirable  "Lives,"  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  per- 

which  by  the  student  of  literature  are  read  sons  of  the  first  distinction. 

and  read  ajjain  and  again  with  ever-increas-  For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 

ing  admiration  and  delight.     **  I  have  been  ton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  every  debate 
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in  ihe  House  oE  Commons.  He  oppo^^t 
standing  army;  he  opposed  the  exci:;i 
supported  the  motion  for  petitioning  the 
to  remove  Walpole. 

As  in  Lord  Macaulay's  writings  I  corns 
upon  passage  after  passage  that  seems 
formed  oti  such  models  as  these,  1  am 
templed  to  apply  to  them  the  words  whicii 
he  applied  to  Nliss  Burney's  imitations  ol 
the  author  of  "The  Rambler:"  "  Tbu 
is  a  good  style  of  its  kind.  ,  .  .  Wo  saj 
with  confidence  either  Sam  Johnson  or  (ht 
Devil."  G.  BtRKBECK  Hill. 


A  ihe  "  That  I  am  sure  you  have  not,"anBwered 
.  hi.-  the  suffering  Theodore.  "They  are  all 
•^'"E  ,  married,  and  have  excessively  large  fatn- 
I  ilies."  Mr.  Frith's  worthy  uncle  was  not 
:omc  i  of  an  artistic  temperament,  and  was  hor- 
jem^  I  rified  to  hear  the  cause  of  his  brother's 
am    visit  to  London. 


fact  that  — 

paid  for  a  dc: 
that  he  gut  f  i 
and,  what  is 

without 

up  to  I" 


aid  my  uncle.  "Why,  they're 
s,  the  lot  of  'em.  1  know  for  a 
- "  naming  one  of  the  most  emi- 

d  swan,  or  a  deer,  or  something, 

im  that  place  in  Ihe  New  Road; 

more,  he  lodzed  for  six  weeks 

isin  of  my  'ead-waicer,  and  ran  away 

laying  a  farthing.     And   that's  the 

ling  you're  going  to  bring  your  soa 
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Mr.  Frith,  like  SirThomas  Lanrt 
was  a  son  of  an  hotel-keeper,  and  jvi.^ 
the  early  drawings  of  "Tommy  Lawiuii 
were  exhibited  to  the  frequenters  of 
Bearat  Deviies,  so  the  early  desiiin 
hllle  Frith  were  proudly  exhibited  b\ 
good  mother  to  her  guests  at  the  rir.i 
a  celebrated  inn  at  Harrowgate.  TIk 
miring  father  was  determined  that  hi-, 
should  pursue  the  career  of  an  ar 
The  son,  however,  w^s  more  incline 
be  an  auctioneer.  An  auctioneer  h,is 
great  advantage,  he  is  always  seeiriL; 

name  in  the  daily  papers  The  fat:i.r  h-id  [;;;;-;  ^'^^  peppery  temper,  for  he  qu; 
made  up  hts  mind,  and  the  son  gave  way  I  ,.  !  ...  .  ."^  ^r-.,\..  -.r.i.'_  _■.  l.^.  . 
to  his  father's  opinion. 

Mr.  Frith  saw  foggy  London  after  pa-.!; 
ing  Highgate  archway,  and  on  arriving  al 
the  Saracen  Head  confesses  he  was  very 
disappointed  with  his  first  view.  The 
North  Road  was  renowned  for  its  famous 
hoslelries,  such  as  the  George  a:  Gran- 
tham, and  the  -sporting  George  Clark's.j 
hotel  on  Barnby  Moor,  famed 
:ulent  hams,  their  seducii' 


Uncle  Scaife  v 
nephew  as  an  auctioneer.  TKe  T 
cided  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Frith  became 
the  pupil  of  Mr.  Sass  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Russell  Square,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent art  education.  Everything  went 
well  with  him,  and  he  soon  became  an  as- 
sociate, and  finally  R.A. 

Of  course  Master  Frith  was  taken  to 
the  play,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  saw 
Macready,  great  in  the  part  of  King  John, 
and  the  wondrous  acting  of  Charles  Kem- 
ble  as  Faulconbridge.  Master  Frith's 
father   seems   to   have   had   an  excellent 


pies,  above  all  for  their  four-v 
ton,  over  the  absence  of  wh'ch  Mr,  Tml- 
lope  i.i  so  eloquent,  And  then  Ic  arrive- 
in  London  to  be  landed  at  the  SarjK.en'-. 
Head,  the  chosen  abiding-place  of  Mr. 
Squeers  when  in  search  of  victims,  or. 
what  was  more  horrible,  10  be  lefl  at  ihf 
George  and  Blue  Boar!  Mr.  Frilh  for- 
tunately had  his  uncles  famous  hotel  to 
go  to.  The  first  night  we  ever  slept  in 
London  was  at  that  terrible  inn  in  Hol- 
born.  It  is  wrone  to  have  said"s]tpl." 
nobody  ever  did  sleep  at  the  George  and 
Blue  Boar.  It  must  have  been  th^  lanil- 
lord  of  that  wretched  inn  who  hjd  tlui 


celebrated 
Hook.    ' 


with     The-; 
you,"satdthclandlor 
igle  flea  ia  my  house 


ighbor  in  the  pit  beca 
he  preferred  sucking  an  orange  to  weeping 
over  the  woes  of  Constance  ;  there  was  a 
great  consumption  of  fruit,  and  especially 
oranges,  among  the  pit-goers  of  the  olden 
time.  We  recollect  that  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  fruit- 
seller,  nicknamed  "  Chicey,"  used  to  tread 
on  the  toes  of  the  pittites  as  he  walked 
down  the  rows,  crying  out  "Chice  fruit," 
between  the  acts.  If  we  went  to  see  and 
hear  Ihe  actors  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(we  had  then  to  pay  a  half-a-crown  (or 
that  privilege,  which  would  be  dear  at  six- 
pence DOW)  we  used  to  see  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Peel  vigorously  sucking  an  orange 
in  the  pauses  of  his  speech. 

I  shall  not  allow  the  fear  of  being  charged 
with  the  lauJaler  Ifmporis  acli  disposition  to 
prevent  me  from  asserting  that  no  such  acting 
as  Macready's  King  John,  or  Kcmblc's  Faul- 
conbridge, can  be  seen  on  our  stage  now. 
Macready's  fearful  whisper  —  when,  having 
placed  his  mouth  close  to  Hubert's  ear,  and 
dropping  his  half-hearted  hints  of  his  desire 

.  for  Arthur's  death,  he  throws  off  the  mask. 

'  and  in  two  words,  "  the  grave,"  he  makei  hit 
wish    unmistakable  —  was  terrific:    the  two 

I  words  were  uttered  In  a  whisper  that  could  be 
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you  were  assisting  a  .... 

grace  and  gallantry  of  Faulconbiidge, 
Charles  Kemble  acted  the  part,  were  unap- 
proachably deligbtfiil  1  and  of  the  tone  in 
nhtch  he  repeated,  again  and  again,  to  Austria, 
"And  hang  a  calf-akin  on  those  recreatit 
limbs,"  no  description  can  give  an  idea. 
Then  his  swagger  into  Angers  after  the  famoi 
scene  which  leads  to  the 
town  I  I  can  see  him  now,  as  with  the  ele- 
gant saunter  appropriate  to  the  character  he 
appears  under  the  portcullis,  and  the  place 
being  new  (o  him,  he  looks  to  the  right  and 
left  with  the  insolence  of  a  conqueror.  His 
Mercutio,  Don  Felix,  Cassio,  Charles  Sur- 
face, were  simply  perfect.  My  father  was  as 
fond  of  the  play  as  I,  and  I  was  indulged  till 
my  uncle  begin  to  look  i  little  black  at  our 
late  hours. 

Anadttiirerof  the  past  is  always  sneered 
at  by  the  omniscient  beings  of  the  present, 
who  imagine  that  they  have  a  monofioly 
in  laste  and  wisdom.  Mr.  Uonne,  in  his 
"Essays  on  the  Drama,"  slates  truly  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Garrick, 
Cliarles  Kemble  played  wi//  the  widest 
range  o(  characters  on  record.  His  grace 
of  bearing  was  charming,  and  then  how 
he  walked  the  stage !  We  recollect  when, 
'■  Venice    Preserved,"   ' 


I  Madame  Vestris,  the  lady's  maid,  was  in 

I  love  with  Peter  Spyk  the  gardener,  who 

:.    The  I  did  not  respond    to  her  advances,  and 


walked  i 


i  the 


I)  old 


itleman  next  us,  who 
rick,  said:  '-Well,  it 
e  to  the  theatre  only 


might  hi 

is  worth  while 

to  see  that." 

The  good  old  times  are  gone,  but  t 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Frith  often  dwells  c 
his  recollections  of  Charles  Kemble  — 


;med  to  care  for  nothing  but  his  pipe. 
A  young  oflicer  appeared  upon  the  scene 
and  made  love  to  her,  but  she  rejected  his 


imous  thought  almost  a  fool, 

f  iv.      Whilst  you  have  been  taught  in  school; 

:  .,     ,  Yet  if  you  were  both  to  say 

■•  Will  you  marry  me  t<Miavf  ■■ 

I'd  raarty  iim,  I'd  marry  Aim,  I'd  marry  Aim 


The  verses  are  not  poetical,  but  Ma- 
dame Vestris  sang  ihem  with  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  feeling.  Then  an 
idea  strikes  her,  and  she  goes  to  the  gar- 
den lo  inform  the  impenetrable  Peter  that 
she  is  thinking  about  being  married  to  the 
young  gentleman,  and  then  left  him  to  his 
medilations.  Keetey's  acting  on  receiv- 
ing this  communication  was  sublime.  At 
first  his  stolid  countenance  was  a  blank, 
then  his  little  eyes  began  lo  twinkle,  as  if 
ati  idea  was  coming,  then  an  idea  flitted 
over  his  face,  but  he  could  not  catch  it ;  at 
last  he  caught  it:  "  What  was  he  to  do 
without  his  daily  companion?"  and  after 
a  long  process  of  conflicting  doubts  he 
burst  out  with  "  I  might  have  married  her 
myself,"  and  became  furiously  jealous. 

We  were  present  at  the  Theatrical 
Fund  Dinner  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern, 
in  1835.  Lord  Mulerave,  just  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  in  the  chair, 
whose  graceful  manners  were,  Mr.  Charles 
Greville  tells  us,  formed  on  those  of 
Charles  Kemble.  The  last  of  the  royal 
old  Kcmbles  himself  was  present  after  his 
return  from  the  United  States,  and  when 
he  rose  10  return  thanks  on  his  health  be- 
ing drunk,  he  was  received  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  Mr.  Frith  relates  took 
place  at  the  Macready  dinner.  But  the 
great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  Keeley 
officiating  as  a  steward,   using  his  wand 


Or  greet  him  in  bonnet  at  fair  Dunsinane, 
Nor  meet  him  in  moonlight  Verona  again. 

And  then  young  Master  Frith  and  his 
good  father  went  to  enjoy  the  Olympic 
revels.  The  boy  fell  madly  in  love  with 
Madame  Vestris.  "  Oh,  father,  isn't  she 
a  beautiful  creature  ! "  Perhaps  she  was, 
but  rather  passh,  with  a  high  and  not  a 
natural  color.  However,  the  youthful 
enthusiast  was  prepared  to  fly  to  the  end 
of  the  world  with  the  divine  actress. 
Luckily  Charles  Mathews  carried  off  (he 
precious  treasure.  Fancy  Uncle  Scaife's 
feelings  when  the  future  R.A.  brought 
home  Madame  Vestris  to  his  chaste  hotel ! 
We  wonder  whether  it  was  the  pleasant 
acting  of  Madame  Vestris  in  "  Peter 
Spyk  "which  fevered  Mr.  Frith's  youth- 
ful imagination.  Madame  Vestris  and  who  are  howhng  and  bawling  read 
Keeley  were  two  servants  in  a  family,  and  I  think  ? 


visitors  1  Not  only  did  Keeley  teai 
wand,  but  he  made  a  speech  in  response 
to  the  toast  of  "The  Stewards, "an  excel- 
lent speech.  He  began:  "Gentlemen,  a 
parrot  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not  talk 
more.  The  parrot  answered,  '  Because  I 
think  more.'"  This  was  the  end  of  the 
speech  as  far  as  the  hearers  were  con- 
cerned.  It  was  received  with  a  wild  up- 
roar. Keeley  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
American  minister.     How  can  people 
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Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Mr.  Frith  tells  us,  fined  doings  and  sayings  of  a  celebrated 
was**  a  very  fashionable  personage  ;*' but  personage.  In  fact,  his  whole  conversa- 
for  some  evenings,  **  usually  devoted  to  tion  was  **  skittles." 
high  society,"  he  condescended  to  super-  John  Forster,  the  biographer  of  Dick- 
intend  the  service  of  the  night  school,  ens,  had  an  intense  horror  of  a  mous- 
He  read,  however,  the  whole  time.  One  tache;  so  had  a  great  many  other  worthy 
evening  this  **  very  fashionable  person-  people.  We  recollect  Sir  James  Allan 
age  "received  an  unwelcome  visitor.  A  Park  refusing  an  unfortunate  schoolmaster 
very  old  gentleman,  in  list  slippers,  with  his  expenses  as  a  witness  because  he 
that  fearful  instrument  of  torture  an  ear-  dared  to  appear  before  him  with  **  hairy 
trumpet,  shuffled  into  the  room.  His  son  appendages."  Mr.  Frith  was  comniis- 
advanced  to  greet  him  : —  sioned  by  Mr.  Forster  to  paint  a  portrait 

,,,,                   ,       .        .       ^    „r.     J     .  of  Charles  Dickens ;  but,  to  the  horror  of 

•*  You  are  not  drawing  these?    Whv  don  t  i^jckens's  mentor,  a  ** hairy  appendage," 

vou  draw  ?  '*  said  the  old  man  m  a  loud  voice.  .,  ^  „^^„.tu  r.f  «.u:^i,  ,„^e  ^t^iX^^t^^^^Ja 

-  Don't  feel  inclined,"  shouted  the  son  down  ^^^  g^^^^^  °^  which  was  rapid,  appeared 

the  trumpet.      **Then  you  ought  to  feel  in-  on    the   upper    ip  of    the    great    wnter. 

dined.     That's  a  fine  figure;   get  out  your  Forster   could   hardly   believe   his    eyes, 

paper  and  draw."     **  Haven't  got  anv  paper,"  Such  aserious  step,  taken  without  a  previ- 

said  the  son.     '*  What's  that  book? *^' said  the  ous    consultation,    was    bewildering.     In 

father.     *'*  Oliver  Twist,*  "  said  Edwin  Land-  vain  he  tried  to  console  himself  that  the 

senses. 

fancy 

ideous 

You'd  much  better  draw  than  waste  your  time  ^>sfigurement    is    removed.        They    did 

upon  such  stuff  as  that."                   ^  wait ;  but  there  was  a  further  development 

—  a  beard  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  shout  excuses  it  was  necessary    to   begin    the  picture 

down  a  trumpet  which  are  received  with  whilst  some  trace  of  the  original  face  re- 

the  most  unutterable  contempt  by  an  **  aw-  mained.     **  A  beard  ! "    We  should  like  to 

ful  dad."     Sir  Edwin  Landseer  must  have  have  seen  John  Forster    regarding  this 

regretted  that   he   had  not  adorned  the  new  monstrosity.      Before    the   Crimean 

Duchess  of  Bungay*s  sa/on  on  that  mo-  W^ar  the  only  man  we  knew  who  grew  a 

mentous  evening.    He  would  have  escaped  beard  was   Mr.   Muntz,   the   member  for 

this  interview  before  giggling  pupils.    Ed-  Birmingham  ;  and  the  eccentric  Marquis 

win  Landseer  used  to  keep  the   pupils  of  Waterford  made  a  bet  that  he  would 

waiting,  which  led  to  great  discontent,  and  shave  him.     That   martinet.   Sir  George 

there  was  an  imeute  which  led  the  great  Brown,   said,  **  Wherever  there  is   hair, 

artist  to  absent  himself  forever  from  the  there  is  dirt,"  and  stood  out  to  the  last 

school  of  instruction.     He  used  to  keep  against  the  English  soldiers  in  the  winter 

other  people  waiting.   When  he  dined  with  campaign  wearing  one.     Charles  Dickens 

Mr.  Frith,  the  unhappy  host  and  hostess  was  the  neatest  of  mankind ;  in  fact,  he 

with  their  guests  were  obliged  by  the  great  said  his  idea  of  misery  was  to  be  penni- 

man  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  his  sublime  less  or  untidy ;  and  when  he  started  a 

presence.    Most  abominable  crime  1     Mr.  beard,  a  number  of  authors  and  artists  fol- 

Frith  at  last  lost  patience,  and  refused  to  lowed  suit, 

sanction   the  irregularity.     He  took    the  ,           ,              ,       ,      , 

decisive  step  of  not  waiting  for  the  fas-  ^^  few  weeks  passed,  and  I  began  to  think 

tidious  animal-painter,  who  on  receiving  ^^^  S^^^^^  ^/^V"*  ^l"*  i*^^^.^"*'^  ^"^  *^*»  ""l 

*u-      u       J  u-   *       *       I  1  *  that   Forster  had  revoked    his  encragement, 

this   broad  hint  not  only  never  was  late  ^^^en  the  latter  came  to  mc  in  trepidation! 

again,  but  used  to  lecture  the  guests  on  Dickens  had  started  a  moustache  and  horrified 

the   virtue   of  punctuahty.     Miss    Marti-  his  friend.     The  portrait  must  wait ;  the  sum- 

neau,  in  her  sketch  of  Sir  Edwin  Land-  mer  must  pass  away,  and  the  moustache  with 

seer,  states  that  he  was  a  charming  com-  it.     Four  years  passed,  but  the  moustache 

panion  to  his  equals.     But  when  dressed  remained.     The  disfigurement,  according  to 

in  order  to  dine  at  great  houses,  there  was  Forster,  increased  by  a  beard,  which  almost 

a  change  in  his  whole  manner  and  appear-  covered  the  chin.    The  ^reat  author  was,  as 

ance.     Mr.  Frith  describes  him  as  a  won-  ^  *^f  ^  '^^'.''^^^11^'^^^'''''^^'  ^J^  ^'^  *i  ^K 

derful  raconteur.    We  were   unfortunate    Pu^itn.  ^nd"  ^.^h 'nY'h.  ^^^^^^ 

^,  ,    ,.  ,        J  u-      *  11        I*  shaving,  and,  much  as  he  aamirea  his  own 

the  only  time  we  heard  him  talk.     It  was    appearance  before  he  allowed  his  beard  to 


after  dinner.     Charles   Dickens  was  pres- 
ent, but  Sir  Edwin  monopolized  the  con- 


grow,  he  admired  it  so  much  more  now,  and 
never  neglected,  when  an  opportunity  offered, 


versation  by  narrating  the  choice  and  re-    to  gaze  his  fill  at  himself.    If  his  friends 
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didn*t  like  his  looks,  he  was  not  at  all  anxious 
for  them  to  waste  their  time  in  studying  them ; 
and  as  to  Frith,  he  would  surely  prefer  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  painting  features 
which  were  so  difficult  as  a  mouth  and  chin. 
Besides,  he  had  been  told  by  some  of  his 
friends  that  they  highly  approved  of  the 
change,  because  tney  now  saw  less  of  him. 

Mr.  Frith  was  charmed  with  Dickens's 
conversation,  which  was  made  so  attrac- 
tive by  the  humorous  way  in  which  he 
used  his  adjectives.  When  talking  of 
culinary  matters  we  heard  him  once  say  : 
"  The  great  objection  to  a  roley-poley  is 
that  it  requires  such  a  courageous  amount 
of  jam.'*  At  a  dinner-party  a  lady  asked 
how  it  was  possible  to avoia  owning  to  the 
age  of  forty  if  questioned.  Somebody  said 
if  she  answered  "  I  have  seen  thirty-five 
summers,*'  it  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
truth.  "  Oh,  what  a  wrinkle  !  "  the  lady 
said.  "No,"  said  Dickens,  "it  is  taking 
away  one." 

A  gentleman  who  lived  in  chambers  at 
Gray  s  Inn  had  just  gone  to  bed  when  he 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door.  He  did  not  think 
anything  of  that,  as  there  were  two  doors, 
and  young  barristers  returning  home  at 
night  frequently  gave  a  rap  as  they  passed  ; 
but  in  another  minute  came  another  tap 
on  the  inner  door,  which  nobody  could 
approach,  and  a  figure  in  a  nightdress  ap- 
peared in  the  moonlight  by  the  side  of  his 
bed,  which  he  recognizea  as  that  of  his 
brother.  He  immediately  rose  and  has- 
tened off  to  Windsor,  where  his  brother 
lived.  He  found  him  dying;  his  brother 
only  said,  with  a  curious  smile, "  You  have 
seen  me  before  to-night."  The  way  in 
which  Dickens  told  this  story  and  imitated 
on  the  table  the  two  taps  at  the  door,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  said,  "  You  have  seen 
me  before  to-night,"  had  a  weird  effect  on 
his  listeners. 

Mr.  Frith's  acquaintance  with  Thack- 
eray was  short,  and  decidedly  unpleasant. 
Thackeray  had  his  moods ;  and  Mr.  Frith 
found  him  in  an  unpleasant  one,  probably 
owing  to  his  having  just  sung  a  song, 
"  Gorging  Jack  and  Guzzling  Jemmy." 

My  friend  and  I  entered  the  Deanery 
smoking-room  and  found  a  very  convivial 
party;  all  intimately  acquainted  seemingly, 
listening  to  a  song  from  a  gentleman  called 
Mahonv,  who,  under  the  name  of  Father 
Prout,  had  made  himself  somewhat  celebrated. 
By  his  side  sat  a  big  man,  to  whom  I  was  in- 
troduced, and  I  had  the  honor  of  a  hand-shake 
by  the  great  Thackeray.  I  was  very  young  at 
the  time,  although  I  had  just  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy,  and  I  sat  in  awe- 
struck silence  listening  to  the  brilliant  talk  of 
those  men.     Some  one  called  on  Thackeray 


for  a  song,  and  he  instantly  struck  up  one  of 
his  own  writing,  as  I  was  told.  I  forget  the 
words,  but  I  remember  two  individuals  — 
Gorging  Jack  and  Guzzling  Jemmy  —  who 
seemed  to  be  the  presiding  geniuses  of  it. 
No  sooner  had  the  applause  accorded  to  it 
subsided,  than  Thackeray  turned  to  me  and 
said:  **  Now  then,  Frith,  you  d — d  saturnine 
young  Academician,  sing  us  a  song  I  '*  I  was 
dumb  before  this  address,  and  far  too  con- 
founded to  say  anything  in  reply.  Encour- 
aged, perhaps,  by  my  proving  myself  such  an 
easy  butt,  the  attack  was  renewed  a  little 
later  in  the  evening.  "I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Frith,  you  had  better  go  home ;  your  aunt  is 
sitting  up  for  you  with  a  big  muffin.**  Again 
I  was  paralyzed,  and  shortly  after  I  went 
home. 

It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if 
Mr.  Frith  had  followed  the  example  of  a 
horse-dealer,  who,  when  showing  off  "the 
quietest  creature  breathing"  to  a  cus- 
tomer, received  a  tremendous  kick  in  the 
ribs  from  the  ungrateful  quadruped.  The 
dealer  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he 
roared  out,  "Oh,  you  d— d  playful  crea- 
ture," in  an  agony  of  assumed  cheerful- 
ness. Mr.  Frith  tells  of  Father  Prout  as 
"somewhat  celebrated."  He  had  a  Euro- 
pean reputation,  for  he  turned  up  every- 
where. We  recollect  him  at  the  Caf^ 
Doney,  at  Florence,  engaged  in  a  religious 
discussion  raised  by  a  foolish  country  par- 
son, who  began  to  parade  his  Protestant- 
ism before  the  wily  Jesuit.  "  You  call 
yourself  a  Protestant,"  said  Father  Prout, 
"because  you  say,  *I  protest  against  the 
Church  of  Rome.'  Then  comes  another 
man  and  says,  *  I  protest  against  any  reli- 
gion at  all.'  Sure,  isn't  he  a  greater  Protes- 
tant than  yourself  ?    Then  comes  the  Di  vil, 

and  he "    At  the  mention  of    this 

dark  potentate,  the  wretched  divine  fled 
ingloriously  from  the  field  of  combat,  and 
was  seen  in  those  dio;gings  no  more. 

Mr.  Frith  had  a  dark-eyed  model  who 
used  to  sit  for  him,  a  rather  melancholy 
lady,  who  one  day  informed  him  that  she 
was  about  to  be  married,  but  promised  to 
sit  aeain  after  the  marriage.  Mr.  Frith 
asked  her  what  her  intended  was.  She 
did  not  know.  Mr.  Frith  hinted  there 
was  a  risk,  to  which  she  responded  truly, 
"  All  weddings  is  risks." 

"  Well,**  said  I,  after  a  while,  **  how  do  you 
like  married  life?  I  hope  you  are  happy. 
How  does  the  husband  turn  out?  "  '*  Oh,  I 
don't  know.  He's  that  jealous '*  "Jeal- 
ous!" echoed  I.  "Yes,  sir.  He  bothers 
my  life  out  with  his  questions.  He  always 
wants  to  know  where  I  have  been,  what  I 
done,  what  the  artists  say  to  me,  and  all  like 
that.     He  torments  me  dreadful."    "Jeal- 
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ousi**  I  repeated.  "Not  jealous  of  the 
artists  you  sit  to  ? "  "  Yes ;  ne  is  downright 
jealous  of  every  one  of  *em  I  "  **  Well,"  said 
1,  *'  he  will  be  all  right  to-night,  at  all  events, 
for  he  knew  you  were  coming  here.  He  won't 
be  jealous  of  me,  I  suppose?"  **  Oh  no," 
saia  the  candid  young  person,  **  it*s  the  young 
ones  he's  jealous  of.  He  don't  mind  how 
many  old  gents  like  you  I  sit  to." 

This  lady's  husband  was  a  model  of 
simplicity,  ** Old  gents"  are  generally 
regarded  as  extinct  volcanoes,  but,  alas  ! 
they  sometimes  flare  up  in  a  very  lurid 
fashion. 

Mr.  Frith  gives  a  delightful  description 
of  amiable  George  Cruikshank's  little  ec- 
centricities: — 

It  was  very  late  one  night  after  attending  a 
temperance  meeting,  that  on  letting  himself 
into  his  house  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  Cruik- 
shank  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  carrying  a 
bundle  disappear  through  a  door  leading  into 
his  garden.  All  the  household  were  asleep. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  character  of 
the  man  with  the  bundle,  who  was  clambering 
over  the  wall  into  the  neighboring  garden, 
when  Cruikshank  caught  him  by  the  legs. 
The  artist  was  a  powerful  man,  which  the 
burglar  soon  discovered,  as  he  resigned  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  his  captor.  Fortunately 
a  i)ol iceman  happened  to  be  passing  the  house ; 
the  thief  was  given  in  charge,  and  the  three 
walked  off  to  the  station.  I  have  said  that 
Cruikshank  not  merely  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  his  principles,  but  he  con- 
stantly made  one;  and  on  the  walk  to  the 
police-station  he  lectured  the  burglar  some- 
what as  follows:  "Now,  my  friend,  this  is  a 
sad  position  to  find  yourself  in.  It's  the 
drink,  my  friend  —  the  drink.  Ah!  I  can 
smell  it.  Now  look  at  me,"  pausing  for  a 
moment  under  a  gaslight,  **  you  see  before 
you  a  man  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
taken  nothing  to  drink  stronger  than  water." 
The    burglar  looked    up  at    the  artist   and 

fowled:  "  I  wish  to  God  I  had  known  that; 
would  have  knocked  your  d— d  old  head 
off!" 

On  the  subject  of  abstinence  "  dear  old 
George  would  lecture  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  ne  could  get  a  listener."  We  have  a 
faint  idea  that  once  he  figured  at  a  volun- 
teer review,  mounted  on  a  horse  which  it 
would  have  been  a  compliment  to  call  a 
screw,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  total  ab- 
stainers and  reformed  drunkards.  We  do 
not  know  what  became  of  this  band  of 
brothers,  but  we  rather  imagine  that  the 
heat  of  the  weather  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  resolution  of  his  followers,  and  that 
they  faded  away  when  passing  the  alluring 
signs  of  the  Bell  or  Marquis  of  Granby. 

It  is  most  singular  that  George  Cruik- 
shank solemnly  believed  he  was  the  author 


of  "  Oliver  Twist."  George  the  Fourth 
imagined  that  he  led  a  charge  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  but  that  was  the  effect  of 
Curagoa.  Has  too  much  water  a  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  brain  ?  There  was  no 
zoedone  or  temperance  sherry  in  those 
days,  else  we  should  have  thought  he 
might  have  been  imbibing  those  enliven- 
ing drinks. 

What  would  George  Cruikshank  have 
said  if  he  had  read  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Frith  of  the  ascetic  habits  of  a  bishop 
who  thus  detailed  his  mode  of  life  ?  The 
good  bishop  had  not  only  eaten  "of  all 
the  good  things  put  before  him,"  but  rev- 
elled in  those  grand  episcopal  vintages  of 
1820  and  1834.  Bishops  used  to  be  great 
admirers  of  port  wine.  Mr.  Trollope  re- 
lates how  the  famous  Archbishop  Whate- 
ley  cried  out  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  "John 
Cork,  don't  stop  the  bottle,"  as  it  went 
merrily  round.  The  best  of  the  bishops 
not  only  drank  port  wine,  but  had  a  rub- 
ber of  whist  afterwards.  Archdeacon 
Grantley  is  a  correct  portrait  of  the  church 
dignitaries  of  the  olden  time.  A  bottle  of 
port  is  a  good  episcopal  allowance.  For 
men  like  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon  a  larger 
quantity  was  required.  Lord  Kldon  when 
on  the  northern  circuit  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  abstain  from  drinking  in  order  to 
prolong  his  life ;  Lord  Eldon  promised  to 
try  total  abstinence  from  the  wine  he  loved 
so  well  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  he 
wrote  to  his  mentor  that  he  discovered 
that  it  did  prolong  his  life,  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  seemed  twenty -four  years. 
"  Unless  the  wine  was  good  I  would  have 
none  of  it!"  —  a  wise  precaution.  But, 
alas,  there  are  some  hosts  who  give  wine 
of  a  most  excruciating  quality.  We  re- 
member an  old  gentleman  who  prided 
himself  on  his  cellar,  and  particularly  on 
a  bin  of  port  of  the  wondrous  year  '34.  It 
really  was  just  as  like  thirty-four  port  as 
zoedone  is  like  a  beaker  of  champagne, 
dry,  but  not  too  dry.  The  boldest  of  the 
guests  held  his  breath  when  this  choice 
beverage  was  mentioned.  We  once  sat 
next  a  stranger  who,  ignorant  of  his  com- 
ing doom,  held  up  a  glass  of  the  precious 
mixture  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur ; 
when  he  tasted  it  there  was  an  awful 
change  of  countenance.  "Thirty -four 
port  ? "  he  growled.  "  Thirty-four  shil- 
lings." Once  the  benignant  old  gentle- 
man, seeing  a  relative  drinking  water, 
cried  out, "  Jack,  why  are  you  not  drinkincr 
wine.?  Have  you  got  a  stomach-ache? 
"  No,"  said  the  irreverent  son-in-law,  •*  I 
have  not  got  a  stomach-ache,  and  what  is 
more,  I  do  not  mean  to  have  one." 
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Here  is  a  stoiy  of  two  Royal  Academi- 1 


if  anybody  can.     Whal'a  the  verdict? 

:  the  truth."    "I  am  afraid  I  must 

beg  you  to  lose  no  time  in  any  worldly  arrange- 


you  decide  to  make. ' 
said  Turner;  "you  have  had  nothing  ..  .. 
walked  up  to  his  brother,  their  corporauone   and  drink  yet.  have  you?  "     "  No;  but  that' 
aliiioat   meeting.       "William,    what   do   you    of  no  conseauence  .■*    "  Yes.  it  is.     Godowr 


,  what  do  you 
brother  a  butt  with  his 
stomach.  "I  don't  know,"  returning  ibe 
push.  "  Constatli'i  dead  I"  —  a  violent  effort 
ol  corporation  following,  which  sent  the  broth- 
ers for  the  moment  a  little  back  from  each 
other.  "Constable's  dead  I  "  said  Willi 
in  accents  of  incredulity  and  consternat 
and  with  a  tremendous  return  of  the  stomach 
charge.  "  Yes  I  "  with  a  butt.  "Nol"  — 
with  return  butt.  "Not  fltarf/"  — bull. 
"  Yes,  dead  1  "  —  return  butt.  And  they  con- 
tinued exclaim Ing  and  butting  at  each  other 
until  their  surprise  and  consternation  ceased. 

It  13  a  pity  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  not  present  when  Mr.  Frith  was  draw- 
ing the  picture  of  Sterne's  Maria.  A  goal 
figured  in  this  picture,  so  one  had  lo  be 
persuaded  to  sit  as  a  model ;  but  it  would 
not  sit,  it  butted.  It  was  a  female  goal, 
and  Mr.  Frith  tells  us  that  female  goats 
are  more  vicious  than  male  goats.  Per- 
hap.s  iliey  are.  Mr.  Frith's  goat  destroyed 
his  brush  and  damaged  his  furniture.  It 
was  only  a  Wilkins  who  could  have  safely 
giveti  a  return  butt. 

There  is  a  pleasant  account  of  the  great 
Turner  in  the  memoir,  and  many  anec- 
dotes of  his  extreme  kindness  of  heart. 
He  was  an  apprecialor  of  Mr.  Frith's  tal- 
ent. Mr.  Frith  had  great  difficulties  at 
first  to  surmount,  and,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  a  dealer,  he  told  his  uncle  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  to  take  to  auc. 
tioneering  after  all.  "  And  a  precious 
deal  better  for  you.  sir,"  said  Uncle  .Scaife, 
"than  this  ridiculous  business  of  yours." 
However,  the  young  artist  persevered  and 
conquered.  He  was  told  (hat  Turner  had 
said  of  his  picture  "  Merry-making  :  "  "  It 
is  beautifully  drawn,  well  composed,  and 
well  colored."  Mr,  Frith  most  enjoyed 
his  glass  of  brown  sherry  with  Turner 
after  that.  Turner  was  one  of  the  great- 
est, or  the  greatest  artist,  England  ever 
possessed.     Rogers,  whose  Italy  he  illus- 


trated, said  of  him  :  "  There 
his    pictures    a  grandeur   which   neither 
Claude  nor  Poussin  could  give  to  theirs." 
His   death   was    accelerated   not   by   the 
brown  sherrv,  but  by  intemperance  of  the 

descrfption.     There   was   probably   p; 


.-..consequence."    "  Yes,  it  is.    Godown- 

siairs  and  you  will  find  some  fine  brown 
sherry  —  don't  spare  it — and  then  come  up 
and  see  me  aeain. "  The  doctor  refreshed 
himself,  and  then  returned  to  his  patient. 
"Now,  then,"  said  Turner,  "what  is  it  f 
Do  you  still  think  so  badly  of  my  case? 
Wasn't  that  good  sherry?'  "I  grieve  lo 
say  I  cannot  alter  my  opinion."  Turner  nut 
his  hand  out  of  bed,  pressed  that  of  the  doc- 
tor, turned  his  face  to  the  wail,  and  never 
spoke  again. 

"  Wasn't  that  good  sherry  ?  "  The  last 
words  of  Turner  were  not  so  romantic  as 
Gainsborough's,  "We  are  going  lo  Heav- 
en, Vandyke  is  of  the  company ; "  but  sltll 
they  showed  kindness.  The  doctor  had 
travelled  in  cold  December  from  Rams- 
gale  lo  see  him,  and  the  rare  quaint  taste 
of  the  old  wine  would  revive  him. 

Mr.  Frith  gives  a  curious  account  of 
Flatow,  the  picture-dealer  who  bought  the 
picture  of  the  "Railway  Station,"  and  made 
thirty  thousand  pounds  by  exhibiting  it. 
When  he  was  dying  he  was  attended  by  a 
celebrated  Scotch  doctor,  whose  medicine 
the  irritable  patient  thought  made  him 
worse.  On  his  asking  the  doctor  whether 
the  medicine  was  lo  be  repeated,  he  was 
informed, "  Yes,  ye'll  just  lake  the  draught 
and  pills  again  to-night ;"  on  which  Flatow 
broke  out,  "You  infernal  Scotch  lankv 
brute  !  I  only  wish  I  had  strength  enough 
to  reach  you,  I'd  make  you  spin  down- 
stairs a  precious  sight  quicker  than  you 
came  up.  If  ever  you  show  your  ugly  face 
here  again,  1  will  spoil  it  tor  you."  We 
wonder  whether  the  Scotch  doctor  got  his 
fee. 

Mr.  Frith  was  not  only  a  great  smoker, 
but  a  very  aggressive  admirer  of  tobacco  : 

I  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure  my  short 
acquaintance  with  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge 
and  Princess  Mary.  Both  those  ladles  sat 
delightfully,  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing fair  likenesses  of  them.  Sir  Edward 
Gust,  a  distinguished  authority  on  matters  of 
warfare,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the 
Court,  and  took  his  place  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  as  a  m.itlcr  of  right.     "'  ""'  * 


I  of  a 


ner  had  sent  for  his  favorite  doc 
Ramsgate ;  — 
"Well,  doctor,"  lald  Turner,   ' 


,.v,„i   smoking  a 

Clicd  Sir  Edward,  "if  you  don't  mind  n 
eing  sick,  which  I  certainly  shall  be  the  ni 
1  can  I  ment  you  begin." 
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Mr.  Frith  was  a  bold  man  to  ask  for  a 
smoke  under  the  august  nose  of  "the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies."  "  King 
Smoke"  at  present  is  lord  of  all.  We 
recollect  the  time  when  any  audacious  ^^^  ,1,^,  ^.Qa 
proposer  of  a  weed  used  to  be  sent  to  the  ,  ^^^  without 
stable  to  enjoy  it    Sraoking-rooms  arp  '....-__ 

now  necessities  of  life.  Mr.  Frith  speak: 
with  warm  approval  of  Ouida's  banquet 
where  smoking   began  with   the  oysters.    I  wish  you  good-evening. 


.  thank  him  for  his  hospitility."    This  was 

id  as  the  guest  followed  the  looiman  to  the 

ont  door.     That  functionary  opened  it  wide, 

id  said  r  "  Mr.  Beckiord  ordered  me  to  pre- 

nt  hU  rtimpliments  to  you,  sir,  and  I  am  to 

-     found  your  way  into  Fonthill 

assistance,  you  may  find  your 

way  out  again  as  best  ynu  can ;  and  he  hopes 

ill  take  care  to  avoid  the  bloodhounda 

the  gardens  every  nighL 


jugh  to  smoke  afii 

a  small  room  leaving  a  strong  odor  of 
stale  smoke,  in  ihe  curtain; 
but  at  dinner  it  must  be  a 
nui.sance.  .Smoking  concerts  ; 
to  show  the  progress  of 
Smoking  may  improve  the  \ 
teurs,  but  it  is  distressing  t< 
artists  endeavoring  to  sing  in  such 


Mr.  Beckford  ni 


[  Academy  banque 


We  suppose 


Mr.    Ucckford's    malignity   closely  re- 

,     -, ,    I  scmbles  that  of  Quilp,  who  made  IheunfoF- 

toierabie  |  ,^j,aie  Sampson  Brass  drink  boiling  rum, 

iupposed    ^^^  (j^jg   [,j^  good-night,  ttllin);  him  to 

nlization.    ijg^are  of  tumbling  over  the  timber  in  the 

L.  j:'!.™^.'   Aark,  as  the  rusty  nails  were  all  upwards ; 

pecially  to  beware  of  the  dog,  which 

had  killed  a  man  last  night,  and  a  woman 


allowed,  for  at  the  grave  Middle  Temph 
Hall  judges  enjoyed  themselves  at  ■ 
smoking  concert  after  dinner,  and  joine 
'n  the  chorus  of  "  Two  lovely  black  eyes. 


e  suppose  at  the    j^e  night  before.     "  Or; 
imoking  will  be   road  ifhe?"  cried  out 


It' 

and  Ucnman  turn  in  thcirgraves. 

Mr.  Frith  gives  a  curious  story  of  a 
adventure  which  happened  to  his  cousir 
who  entered  the  sacred  domain  of  Mi 
Beckford  by  stealth.  He  went  into  th 
gardens,  where  he  met  a  man  who  he  sup- 
oseri  was  the  gardener,  but  who  proved 
>  be  Mr.  Beckford  himself.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford not  only  showed  him  his  pictures,  but 
kindly  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  then  I  ^JJijJJI 
turned  him  out  to  spend  the  night      =-  - 


which  side  of  the 
i  (he  terrified  Samp- 
, '  said  Quilp,  "  he  lives  od  the 
right  hand ;  but  sometimes  he  bides  on  the 
■  left,  ready  for  a  spring." 
'     Of  all  the  ills  that  harass  mankind  the 


,!"»"^'.'.."!';!^h!.;^^I^?.'J^'"^'''^*"'™ost    bitter    is   the    British    butler.     So 
,-.-..«  ..„-.,  .r,  ,  n,,™ri..==  thinks  Mr.  Frith,  who  suffered  under  three 

specimens.  The  first  two  were  failures, 
but  the  third,  James  Johnson,  who  had 
come  from  a  great  house  as  a  model  of 
sobriety,  was  a  catastrophe.  Mr.  Frilh's 
guests  were  enclianted  with  him 
proposec 

of  this  portentous  worthy  —  "he  looked 
an  archbishop.  He  awed  the 
I,  and  when  he  called  out,  "  Quie> 
toode,  children,  quictoode,"  their  childish 
noise  changed  into  an  appalling  silence. 
Presently  alarming  symptoms  appeared. 
The  magnificent  being's  walk  assumed  a 
zigzag  iLshion.  "Did  you  notice  John- 
son's walk? "  whispered  Mrs.  Frith.  "  Do 
you  think  he  drinks  t "  "  Good  gracious, 
nol"  said  the  horrified  Mr.  Frith.  It  was 
soon  "  Good  gracious,  yes  I "  for  one  even- 
ing when  Mr.  Frith  was  enjoying  a  seoaa* 
tional  novel  in  his  dining-room  in  stalked 
James  Johnson,  in  order  to  lecture  hi> 
misguided  master  on  his  ingratitude  to 


The  dinner  was  magnificent,  served  on  mas- 
sive plates —  the  wines  of  the  rarest  vintage. 
Karer  still  was  Mr.  Ileckford's  conversation. 
He  entertained  his  guest  with  stories  ot  Italian 
travel,  with  anecdotes  of  the  great  in  whose 
society  he  had  mixed,  till  he  found  Ihe  shal- 
lowness <it  it ;  in  short,  with  the  outpouring  of 
a  mind  of  great  power  and  thoiough  cultiva- 
tion. My  cousin  was  well  read  enough  to  lie 
able  to  appreciate  the  con versaticm, tend  con- 
tribute to  it,  and  thus  the  evening  passed  de- 
lightfully away.  Can<llcs  were  lighted,  and 
the  hi»t  and  guest  talked  Idl  a  fine  LoaU 
Qiiatiirzc  cluck  struck  eleven.  Mr.  Deckfnrd 
r»^c  and  left  Ihe  room.  The  guesi  drew  his 
chair  10  the  fire,  and  waited  the  return  of  his 
host.  He  thought  he  must  have  dozed,  for 
he  started  to  find  the  room  in  semi-darkness, 
and  one  of  Ihe  solemn  ]>Dwderi-d  foolmcn 
putting  out  the  lights.  "Where  is  .Mr.  llcck- 
tord?"  said  my  cousin.  "Mr.  ISeckfotd  has 
gone  111  bed,"  said  the  man,  as  be  extinguished 
Ihe  last  cjiullc.  The  dining-room  dour  was 
opt n,  and  there  was  a  dim  light  in  Ihe  hall. 


"  You  ought  to  go  down  on  your  bended 
knees  every  night  of  your  life,  and  thank 
'eaven  which  have  blessed  you  with  the  ex- 
tronary  talents  as  has  given  you  the  power  of 
prudoocing  them  pictures.  Yesi  there's  the 
'  Kail  way  Station,'  with  all  them  people. 
Why,  it's  wonderful  I  t  really  can't  think 
'ow'it's  all  done.  Oh,  I  don't  think  you  are 
'alf  thankful  enough,  and  it's  my  dooly  10  tell 
you."  "  Have  you  quite  finished?  "  said  1. 
hiccoughed    mv   disreputable 
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irtalking  about,  I  should  like  to  know?  And 
permit  me  to  take  the  present  occasion  to  in- 
form you"  —  here  he  paused,  and  attempted 
to  fix  me  with  a  glassy  eye  —  **  that  you  have 
got  a  pack  of  noisy,  irapident  children  as  de- 
serves a  precious  good  'iding.  I  know  I  shall 
be  'itting  some  of  *em  some  day." 

Mr.  Frith  ordered  his  self-appointed 
adviser  to  leave  the  room,  telling  him  he 
was  drunk.  *'//>  says  Pm  drunks  —  me^ 
James  Johnson,  which  have  *ad  the  best  of 
characters ! "  The  delinquent  was  dis- 
missed without  a  character,  and.had  to  set 
up  a  Bath  chair,  in  which  he  induced  sev- 
eral invalids  to  entrust  themselves.  When 
he  met  Mr.  Frith  he  always  stopped  and 
pointed  him  out  to  his  passenger,  as  the 
man  who  had  no  gratitude  to  'eaven  for 
the  talent  bestowed  on  him.  James  John- 
son's last  exploit  was  to  leave  one  of  his 
invalids  in  the  middle  of  Hyde  Park  to 
enjoy  the  "  quietoode  "of  the  place  whilst 
he  sought  the  "  quietoode  "  of  a  neighbor- 
ing public,  where  he  continued  to  enjoy 
himself  whilst  his  deluded  victim  was 
screaming  for  the  police. 

A  lady  the  other  day,  who  had  engaged 
a  butler  whose  sobriety,  she  was  informed, 
was  his  greatest  merit,  on  the  eve  of  a 
banquet  was  informed  by  this  much- 
praised  individual  in  a  stage  whisper  in 
her  ear :  '*  Tm  precious  bad,  my  legs  feel 
all  of  a  tremmle,  and  my  arms  seem  as  if 
they  don't  belong  to  me."  The  unfortu- 
nate lady  had  to  send  everywhere  in  search 
of  a  substitute  for  this  degenerate  ad- 
mirer of  the  pump. 

There  was  an  old  Lord  Pembroke  who 
had  a  wonderful  recipe  for  thirsty  do- 
mestics. One  of  his  favorite  servants 
was  a  convivial  being.  One  day  the  earl 
found  his  protij^i  hopelessly  drunk,  but 
he  declined  to  see  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  "  Why,"  said  Lord  Pembroke,  "  the 
poor  man  is  in  a  fever;  take  him  to  bed." 
To  bed  he  went.  The  apothecarv  was 
sent  for,  and  he  bled,  blistered,  ancl  phys- 
icked the  feverish  patient ;  and  when  the 
unfortunate  man  recovered,  after  a  sharp 
illness,  and  presented  himself  in  a  shat- 
tered state  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  patron,  the  old  earl  lifted  up  a  warn- 
ing finger,  "  Mind,  John,  no  more  of  these 
fever  5  V 

Mr.  Frith  gives  many  curious  anecdotes 
about  people  who  possess  pictures  attrib- 
uted to  the  greatest  artists,  but  which  are 
manifestly  impostures.  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
auctioneer  in  Bond  Street,  had  a  holy 
family  by  Raphael  in  his  rooms.  Mr. 
Frith' thought  it  was  a  very  fine  picture; 
but  his  opinion  rapidly  toned  down  when 


an  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  green  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  leather  breeches  and  top- 
boots,  with  his  hair  powdered,  walked  into 
the  room  to  see  this  marvellous  work. 
"That  is  Mr.  Beckford,"  said  Phillips. 
Mr.  Beckford 's  opinion  was  decisive. 
"That  d— d  thing  a  Raphael!  Great 
Heavens !  think  of  that  now  1  Can  there 
be  such  a  d — d  fool  as  to  believe  that  a 
Raphael?  What  a  d— d  fool  I  was  to 
come  here  I " 

On  visiting  a  country  house  for  a  contri- 
bution for  the  Winter  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Frith  was  shown  by  a  lady  who  was  proud 
of  her  catalogue  a  picture  of  an  English 
hunting-scene,  a  fox  breaking  cover,  by  — 
Domenichinoil  It  is  astonishing  what 
they  believe  in  country  houses.  We  went 
through  the  Exhibition  of  1866  with  Mr. 
Planch^,  whose  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
costume  made  his  opinion  most  valuable ; 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  his  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  at  some  of  the  portraits 
of  the  great  men  of  the  olden  time.  Lord 
Derby,  the  originator  of  the  exhibition, 
was  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  for  he  ex- 
hibited his  ancestor  of  Bosworth  Field  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  celebrated  portrait  of  Ireton 
turned  out  to  be  a  Cavalier  admiral.  The 
gentle  face  of  one  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  so  often  painted  with 
his  faithful  dog  by  Vandyke,  appeared  as 
the  murdering  —  Earl  of  Somerset.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  in  the  country  who 
had  bought  a  magnificent  Charles  the 
First,  by  Vandyke.  The  archaeological 
society  of  the  neighborhood  were  invited 
to  witness  this  splendid  work  of  art ;  and 
after  a  champagne  luncheon  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  it  was  the 
masterpiece  of  the  great  artist.  Unfortu- 
nately a  neighbor  who  knew  everything 
about  art,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  archae- 
ological society,  walked  into  the  room. 
"Now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  host, 
"  do  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  portrait." 
"  Why,"  said  the  connoisseur^  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  opinion,  for  there  is  a 

fellow  of  the  name  of  in  Ward  our 

Street  who  turns  out  this  sort  of  thing 
remarkably  well."    "  Why,  I  bought  that 

of  "  said   the  agonized  proprietor. 

The  archaeological  society  departed  sad- 
der and  wiser  than  they  arrived. 

Mr.  Frith  gives  an  anecdote  of  Lord 
Dudley  swearing  at  Queen  Adelaide, 
which  he  heard  from  Sir  James  Wigram. 
The  teterrima  causa  of  this  event  was,  we 
heard  at  the  time,  an  apple  tart.  Lord 
Dudley  was  very  fond  of  apple  tarts  — 
that  is,  an  open  tart ;  closed  tarts  ought, 
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he  said,  to  be  called  pies.  At  dinner,  sit- 
ting next  the  queen,  he  pressed  her  to 
partake  of  the  precious  delicacy.  Queen 
Adelaide  declined.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
again  said,  "  Will  your  Majesty  not  have 
some  of  the  tart?"  and  she  tartly  an- 
swered, "  You  have  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion before  ; "  on  which  Lord  Dudley  said, 
"  Ah,  d— n  her,  so  I  did ! "  Lord  Dudley 
was  very  absent;  it  is  supposed  from 
being  brought  up  very  much  alone.  Once, 
dining  at  Lord  Wilton's,  meeting  with  a 
dish  he  did  not  like,  he  fancied  himself  in 
his  own  house,  and  began  to  apologize  for 
the  dinner.  "The  fact  is  my  head  cook 
is  ill,  and  a  kitchen-maid  has  dressed  the 
dinner."  He  once  went  to  sit  under  the 
pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  to  hear  Sydney  Smith 
preach,  and  the  witty  canon  was  delighted, 
at  a  passage  of  his  sermon,  to  hear  Lord 
Dudley  strike  his  stick  on  the  ground, 
and  give  a  warmly  appreciative  "Hear! 
hear !  hear ! "  Lord  Dudley  was  very 
generous  to  artists,  and  advanced  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  assist  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence when  in  pecuniary  distress. 

Mr.  Frith  is  very  severe  upon  art  critics, 
and  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  them  in  a 
very  aggressive  fashion.  We  must  con- 
fess our  belief  in  these  oracles  has  slightly 
evaporated,  since  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  number  stigmatized  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  "  a  snob^  The  dear- 
est friend  of  Johnson,  Bennet  Langton, 
and  Biirke  •'  a  snob  " !  Did  this  critic  ever 
read  the  account  of  Sir  Joshua's  last  ap- 
pearance as  a  lecturer  ?  He  concluded  his 
discourse  saying:  "And  I  should  desire 
that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pro- 
nounce in  this  Academy,  and  from  this 
place,  might  be  the  name  of  Michael  An- 
gehy  When  he  had  concluded,  Burke 
went  up  to  him,  took  his  hand,  and  said, 

**  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed 
to  hear." 

We  have  now  concluded  our  task ;  but 
readers  will  find  other  delightful  anecdotes 
in  the  book,  and  will  find  how  an  art  critic 
once  wrote  a  savage  attack  on  a  picture  by 
David  Roberts,  and  sent  him  a  private 
note,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
his  criticism  would  not  interfere  with  the 
sincere  feeling  of  friendship  which  the 
writer  hoped  would  always  exist,  etc.,  etc. 
How  David  Roberts  informed  the  omni- 
scient gentleman  that  the  next  time  he 
met  him  he  would  give  him  a  sound  thrash- 
ing;  but  he  hoped  "that  a  broken  head 
would  not  interfere  with  the  sincere  feeling 
of  friendship  which  he  hoped  would  always 


exist,"  etc,  etc  How  Mark  Lemon  used 
to  bring  a  friend  to  dinner  of  whose  sobri- 
ety he  had  the  gravest  doubts,  and  used 
to  carry  him  away  at  the  first  symptoms 
of  forgelfulness.  How  one  day  the  ob- 
servant Mark  hustled  his  friend  out  of  the 
room  when  he  saw  him  trying  to  peel  an 
apple  with  the  nut-crackers.  How  the 
crown  princess  of  Prussia  tried  in  vain  to 
soak  some  faint  idea  of  the  Schleswig* 
Holstein  question  into  Mr.  Frith's  brain. 
(Lord  Palmerston  said  there  was  only  one 
man  in  Europe  who  knew  anything  about 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  he 
did  not  understand  it.)  How  the  little 
prince  of  Prussia  was  fascinated  by  the 
alluring  spectacle  presented  by  Mr.  Frith's 
whiskers;  and  how  Mr.  Frith  ungratefully 
retaliated  by  rubbing  a  little  turpentine 
on  the  prince's  face,  which  sent  the  "  royal 
imp"  howling  under  a  table  till  he  was 
tired.  How  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  be- 
ing introduced  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
said  he  was  delighted  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, as  he  had  always  been  so  fond 
of  beasts.  How  Lord  Weslbury  thought 
it  impossible  to  produce  a  toleraoly  agree- 
able portrait,  and  yet  preserve  any  resem* 
blance  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  How  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Westbury  like,  but  not  wicked 
enough.  (When  the  great  scandal  came 
out,  the  "  saponaceous  "  prelate  passed 
Lord  Westbury  without  saluting  him, 
when  he  heard  a  plaintive  voice  from  the 
woolsack  wailing  out,  "  Bishop  of  Oxford ! 
Bishop  of  Oxford  1  Will  you  not  take  this 
poor  hand  .^")  How  Mr.  Frith  delighted 
the  members  of  the  Dorset  Hunt  with  his 

wondrous  horsemanship.     How We 

can  write  no  more.  Political  meetings  arc 
about  to  be  held  in  DuUmouth,  and  rotten 
eggs  are  rising  in  price. 

We  have  just  seen  in  the  paper  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  expected,  somewhere 
about  Christmas,  to  address  the  electors 
of  Dullmouth,  where  we  have  fled  for  a 
refuge  from  fogs  and  rioters.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  with  an  eminent  brewer 
in  the  chair,  with  a  doctor  as  bottle-holder. 
Dullmouth  is  very  quiet,  except  there  is  a 
contentious  meeting,  and  then  its  inhab- 
itants pummel  each  other  with  an  air  of 
sleepy  satisfaction.  We  should  fly  to 
Swanage ;  but,  alas,  there  is  no  whist  at 
that  rising  watering-place.  The  whist- 
room  at  Dullmouth  is  filled  with  remark- 
able whist-plavers,  judicious  in  their  leads, 
profound  in  their  finesses,  sagacious  with 
their  trumps,  and  admirable  in  their  judg 
ment  of  discards.  If  anybody  wishes  to 
see  the  grand  results  of  whist  develop- 
ment, he  ought  to  come  to  Dullmouth. 


On  March  13,  or  March  1,  Russian  style, 
1 88 1,  the  whole  civilized  world  was  star- 
tled by  a  report,  which  proved  only  too 
well  founded,  that  Alexander  II.,  the  czar 
of  all  the  Russias,  had  at  last  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  Nihilist  assassins.  I  say  "at  last," 
because  the  life  of  his  Majesty  had  been 
attempted  of  tener  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  monarch  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Few  of  these  attempts  were  allowed  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  general  pub- 
lic ;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  for  years 
the  czar's  footsteps  had  been  dogged,  and 
his  life  menaced  in  every  possible  way. 
That  he  managed  to  avoid  so  long  the 
death  that  threatened  him  testifies  to  the 
vigilance  with  which  he  was  guarded ;  but 
his  murder  in  the  end  was  startling  evi- 
dence of  the  relentless,  persistent,  and 
unbreakable  power  of  the  Nihilists.  Men 
and  women  had  been  hanged  and  trans- 
ported to  the  awful  solitudes  of  Siberia 
literally  by  thousands.  .Still  the  ranks  of 
the  conspirators  were  not  thinned;  their 
designs  were  not  frustrated,  nor  were  their 
well-laid  plans  disclosed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of 
Nihilism  is  its  perfect  organization,  and 
its  far-reaching  ramifications.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  secret  society  that  has  ever 
existed,  not  even  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
has  been  so  widespread,  so  firmly  knit 
together,  so  pitiless,  and  so  true  in  all  its 
parts,  as  the  Russian  revolutionary  party. 
From  small  and  peaceful  beginnings  it 
has  grown  into  a  mighty  power.  And  no 
longer  content  with  solitary  murders  by 
dagger  or  bullet,  it  has  availed  itself  of 
the  most  terrible  agencies  of  the  chemist's 
art  to  accomplish  the  wholesale  downfall 
of  its  victims.  Scarcely  less  remarkable 
is  the  influence  it  has  wielded  over  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
Beautiful  girls  and  promising  youths  have 
come  within  its  sway,  and  have  willingly 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  their  honor  lor 
what,  to  them,  must  have  been  a  mere 
chimera.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  Church, 
the  law,  the  aristocracy,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, have  their  representatives  of  Ni- 
hih'sm  ;  and  in  the  formidable  brotherhood 
priest  and  layman,  noble  and  peasant,  rub 
shoulders.  The  late  czar  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  he  frequently  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Nihilists  could  not  de- 
stroy him.  This  opinion  was  based  upon 
the  oelief  that  the  organization  for  his  own 
protection  was  more  perfect  than  the  or- 
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But  he  fell  at  last,  as  the  world  now  knows, 
though  the  true  story  in  all  its  details,  of 
the  dark  plot  that  encompassed  his  end, 
has  never  yet  been  told. 

The  first  real  shock  to  the  emperor's 
faith  in  his  safety  was  received  when  the 
arch  conspirator  Hartman  escaped  after 
his  astounding  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
royal  train,  by  undermining  the  Moscow 
railway  over  which  his  Majesty  was  to 
travel.  Many  hundreds  of  pounds  had 
been  spent,  and  many  long  dreary  weeks 
of  labor  devoted  to  this  really  stupendous 
work,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  mine 
was  discovered,  though  the  chief  workman 
escaped.  Had  he  been  captured,  the 
guardians  of  his  Majesty  might  justly 
have  boasted  of  their  perfect  organiza- 
tion, but  he  slipped  through  their  meshes, 
thereby  disclosing  the  astounding  weak- 
ness of  the  police,  and  the  marvellous 
influence  that  the  Nihilists  possessed. 
For  Hartman  travelled  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  country  after  his  flight, 
and  neither  the  telegraph  nor  secret  police 
could  stop  him.  His  destination  was 
Berlin,  and  he  was  passed  from  village  to 
village  and  town  to  town  on  the  route 
without  difficulty.  He  was  sheltered  and 
fed  and  provided  with  innumerable  dis- 
guises. Part  of  his  long  journey  was  per- 
formed on  foot  and  part  in  the  country 
carts  and  wagons  of  the  peasants.  There 
was  not  a  village  or  town  on  the  route  that 
had  not  its  Nihilist  agents.  A  secret  sign 
from  the  fugitive  insured  him  protection, 
and  he  travelled  rapidly  from  stage  to 
stage,  while  those  who  were  eagerly  hunt- 
ing for  him  were  everywhere  put  off  the 
scent.  He  passed  the  frontier  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  Berlin  was  entered 
at  last  and  he  was  safe.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  reaching  the  German  capital  he 
had  an  interview  with  Karl  Marx  the 
agitator,  and  some  days  later,  having  thor- 
oughly recovered  from  the  exertions  of 
his  long  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Paris. 
Had  he  teen  a  mere  pothouse  assassin 
his  escape  from  Russia  would  have  been 
impossible.  But  he  was  a  prominent  Ni- 
hilist, and  the  aegis  of  Nihilism  saved  him. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Berlin,  a  cipher 
tele^am  was  despatched  to  a  well-known 
Nihilist  residing  in  Geneva,  and  that  very 
night,  in  this  same  Nihilist's  house,  a  se- 
cret meeting  was  held.  What  took  place 
at  that  meeting  is  not  known,  but  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  new 
plan  for  slaying  the  czar  was  discussed. 
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At  any  rate,  on  the  following  day  a  cipher 
message  was  sent  to  Hartman  instructing 
him  to  go  to  Paris  with  all  speed.  And 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  arrived  in 
the  French  capital  a  trusted  emissary  was 
sent  from  Geneva  to  confer  with  him.  The 
name  of  this  emissary  was  Trigoni.  He 
was  a  young  man  wno  had  been  a  law 
student  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  good  family,  but  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Nihilists  with 
great  enthusiasm.  After  his  interview 
with  Hartman  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
soon  afterwards  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  for  a  time  all  trace  of  his  move- 
ments was  lost,  until  he  was  subsequently 
arrested  a  few  days  before  the  emperor  s 
assassination. 

For  some  time  after  Trig^oni's  depart- 
ure there  was  unusual  activity  amongst 
the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  much  passing 
to  and  fro  between  Geneva,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  It  is  also  en  ividcnce  that  certain 
prominent  members  of  the  fraternity  in  the 
Swiss  capital  received  large  remittances 
from  Russia.  None  of  this  money,  how- 
ever, was  banked,  but  generally  converted 
at  once  into  French  or  Swiss  currency. 
The  mysterious  movements  of  the  Nihil- 
ists  led  to  the  secret  police  in  Geneva 
being  very  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  spies 
from  Russia.  By  one  of  these  men,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  at  the  beginning  of 
1880,  I  was  informed  that  a  new  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  czar  was  being 
arranged  in  Geneva.  "  But,"  added  my 
informant,  **  it  won't  succeed.  We  know 
everything  these  Nihilists  are  doing,  and 
we  shall  sweep  into  our  net  a  big  haul  of 
the  ringleaders." 

How  utterly  erroneous  this  man's  cal- 
culations were  was  proved  by  subsequent 
events,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  organized 
to  entrap  the  czar's  enemies  was  singu- 
larly ineffectual.  The  spies  were  watched 
by  spies,  and  there  was  not  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  police  that  was  not 
known  immediately  to  the  Nihilists. 
They,  in  fact,  lauj^hed  to  scorn  those  who 
were  sent  to  checkmate  them.  They  beat 
the  watchers  hollow  at  their  own  game. 

A  little  later  Hartman  was  arrested  in 
Paris  in  deference  to  the  demands  of  the 
Russian    government,    and     was    subse- 
quently conducted  to  the  frontier.     After 
this  it  was  noticeable  that  the  Geneva  sec- 
tion of  the  conspirators  became  less  ac- '. 
tive,  though  whether  this  was  a  mere  ruse  i 
or  not  to  throw  the  Russian  spies  off  their  • 
guard,  it  is  difficult  to  say.    But  one  thing  I 


is  cefrtain,  the  spies  were  deluded  by  it, 
and  many  of  them  in  obedience  to  orders 
returned  to  their  own  country,  for  rumors 
were  in  the  air  that  fresh  intrigues  had 
been  discovered  in  Russia  and  the  men 
were  wanted  at  home.  The  chief  of  the 
secret  police,  at  that  time,  in  Russia,  was 
M.  Pl^v^,  a  man  who  proved  himself  sin- 
gularly incompetent  for  the  important 
post  ne  held.  He  had  neither  the  dis- 
crimination, the  power,  nor  the  tact  nec- 
essary for  such  a  functionary.  His  most 
conspicuous  quality  seems  to  have  been  a 
profound  belief  in  nis  own  abilities.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  he  was  particularly 
afraid  of  the  Geneva  Nihilists,  and  he 
took  all  the  means  he  could  think  of  to 
keep  them  in  check.  But  he  made  a  fatal 
mistake  when  he  recalled  his  creatures 
after  the  Hartman  affair.  And  something 
even  more  than  this  was  proved  by  the 
movement,  for  M.  Pl^vrf  was  at  his  wits' 
ends  to  find  reliable  men.  The  best  men 
of  his  staff  were  abroad,  and  he  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
his  work  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  tact 
the  net  which  he  thought  he  had  so  clev- 
erly spread  abroad  turned  out  to  be  worse 
than  useless,  and,  while  his  spies  were 
enjoying  themselves  in  some  of  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe,  Nihilism  was  again 
asserting  its  mighty  power  in  Russia. 
This  could  no  longer  be  overlooked  by 
M.  Pl^v^,  and  so  he  issued  a  note  of  re- 
call. When  his  emissaries  returned  from 
their  foreign  tour  he  proceeded  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  more  intricate  scheme  for 
the  better  safeguarding  of  his  august 
master,  but,  as  subsequent  events  have 
too  surely  shown,  this  scheme  was  des- 
tined to  be  futile. 

As  soon  as  Pl^v^'s  spies  had  taken  their 
departure  from  Geneva,  the  Nihilists 
threw  off  their  restraint  to  some  extent, 
and  frequent  communications  took  place 
between  them  and  their  colleagues  in 
Paris.  The  nature  of  these  communica- 
tions can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  since  the 
czar's  death  evidence  has  been  gathered 
which  goes  to  prove  that,  as  Hartman's 
desperate  plan  had  failed,  it  was  resolved 
to  take  other  meant  to  kill  the  emperor. 
It  was  suggested  that  he  should  be  poi- 
soned, and,  in  order  that  the  designs  of 
the  Nihilists  should  be  fully  accomplished, 
his  son  was  also  to  be  slain.  In  the  event 
of  this  double  assassination  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  it  was  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  rising  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Barricades  were  to  be 
raised,  ihe  palaces  were  to  be  seized,  and 
a  new  government  proclaimed,  who,  in 
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the  name  of  the  people,  would  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  reniodel  the  constitution.  To  the 
elaboration  of  this  gigantic  conspiracy 
many  able  men  set  to  work,  and  a  draft  of 
the  new  constitution  was  actually  made 
out,  and  submitted  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  what  was  known  as  the  Narod- 
naya  Volya  party,  then  very  active  in 
Russia.  This  party  was  resolved,  at  all 
hazards  and  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  their  ruler.  It 
numbered  some  of  the  most  violent  and 
darinemen  in  all  the  country,  and  it  also 
included  several  women,  who  rendered 
the  cause  great  service.  One  of  these 
women  was  Sophie  Looffa  Peroffskaya, 
who  was  only  about  five  and-twenty  years 
of  age.  She  was  of  noble  birth,  her  father 
having  been  governor  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  she  was  a  niece  of  an  officer  of  the 
imperial  court.  She  was  well  educated, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  beauty  and 
a  most  fascinating  and  winsome  manner. 
In  consequence  of  this  she  became  a  pow- 
erful instrument  in  helping  on  the  Nihilist 
cause,  for  her  beauty  and  high  connections 
enabled  her  to  gain  access  to  places  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  shut  against 
her,  and  men  of  rank  and  position  at  the 
court  fell  victims  to  her  fascinating  charms. 
She  was  a  woman  not  only  of  remarkable 
talents,  but  she  possessed  a  dangerous 
power  of  drawing  men  into  her  toils  and 
worming  their  secrets  from  them.  By 
this  means  she  was  enabled  to  learn  every 
movement  of  the  court,  and  all  the  plans 
that  were  taken  for  the  emperor's  safety. 
When  she  was  subsequently  arrested  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  czar,  many 
an  official  high  in  rank  trembled  lest  she 
might  be  led  to  make  disclosures  that 
would  compromise  them.  But  she  held 
her  peace,  and  it  is  well  known  by  those 
behind  the  scenes  that  she  would  not  have 
been  executed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear 
in  hi^h  quarters  that  she  might  yet  betray 
certain  people.  She  being  of  noble  birth, 
it  was  necessary  that  her  death-warrant 
should  be  personally  signed  by  the  new 
emperor.  At  first  he  showed  some  reluc- 
tance to  send  this  beautiful  and  high-born 
girl  to  the  scaffold.  But  his  scruples  were 
overruled  by  those  who  had  good  cause  to 
wish  her  out  of  the  way.  This,  however, 
is  anticipating  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
The  scheme  for  poisoning  the  emperor 
did  not  find  general  favor  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Nihilists.  In  fact,  only  a  few  gave 
their  countenance  to  it.  But  as  these  few 
possessed  influence,  a  trusted  messenger 

—  known  as  an  agent  in  the  third  degree 

—  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  to 


confer  with  the  executive  committee.* 
The  committee,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  the  suggestion.  It  was  urged  as  a 
strong  objection  that  as  the  killing  of  the 
czar  was  intended  to  produce  a  great  moral 
effect,  this  effect  would  be  lost  if  he  died 
by  poison,  for  the  matter  would  of  a  cer- 
tainty be  hushed  up.  It  was  argued  that 
the  court  physicians  would  certify  that  his 
Majesty  had  died  from  natural  causes. 
Now  this  was  not  what  the  Nihilists  want- 
ed. Their  idea  was  to  impress  the  world 
with  the  performance  of  a  tragic  drama 
that  should  have  a  vast  multitude  for  an 
audience,  so  that  there  should  be  thou- 
sands of  living  witnesses  that  Nihilism 
was  irresistible.  The  poisoning  scheme 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  another 
plan  discussed  for  the  "execution  of  the 
tyrant."  This  was  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed by  the  Nihilists  when  speaking  of 
the  proposed  assassination  of  the  emper- 
or. Now,  whether  the  plan  that  was  sub- 
sequently so  terribly  successful  had  its 
actual  birth  in  Geneva  or  Paris  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known.  But  this  much  is 
certain :  a  student  in  the  School  of  Chem- 
istry at  St.  Petersburg  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee in  Paris  a  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  explosive  compound.  This 
compound,  while  having  glycerine  as  a 
base,  was  not  what  is  commonly  known 
as  nitro-glycerine,  but  was  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  even  that  powerful  explo- 
sive. It  was  stated  that  so  small  a  quan- 
tity as  two  drachms,  confined  in  a  steel 
tuoe,  would,  on  being  exploded,  kill  every 
living  thing  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
yards.  What  became  of  the  inventor  of  it 
IS  not  accurately  known,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  drowned  himself  in  the  Neva. 
The  reason  the  explosive  was  not  pre- 
pared in  Russia  was  owing  to  the  great 
difficulties  there  were  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing the  ingredients  without  arousing 
suspicion.  The  bombs  themselves,  how- 
ever, were  manufactured  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. And  thi s  i  mportant  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  Keebalchich,  the  son 
of  a  priest.  This  man  had  studied  for  the 
Church,  but  had  subsequently  entered  the 
School  of  Government  Engineers.  These 
details  having  been  settled,  extraordinary 
measures  were  taken  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  new  plot.  The  most  minute  partic- 
ulars were  calculated,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  chance.     On  one  of  the  men  who 

•  An  agent  in  the  third  degree  was  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  who  possessed  the  entire  confidei^ce  of  the 
leaders.  These  agents  were  well  paid,  and  were  de- 
pured  to  carry  out  the  most  dangerous  work.  In  the 
event  of  their  lives  bein^  sacrificed  when  oh  duty^  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  widows  and  childreii. 
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was  arrested  after  the  deed,  and  subse- 
quently hanged,  was  found  a  colored  plan 
on  which  the  trajectory  of  a  hand-thrown 
bomb  of  a  given  weight  was  calculated 
with  mathematical  precision.  There  was 
a  drawing  of  a  carriage  on  the  plan,  and 
to  the  right  of  it  a  red  spot.  Between  the 
spot  and  the  carriage  was  a  curved  line 
drawn  to  scale.  The  line  represented  the 
flight  of  the  bomb  when  thrown  by  hand 
from  a  certain  point,  and  the  exact  place 
of  its  fall.  But  in  addition  to  the  bombs, 
and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  it  was 
decided  to  take  a  shop  in  the  Sadovaya 
ostensibly  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  and 
there  construct  a  mine.  This  shop  was 
situated  near  the  Anitchkoff  palace,  and 
as  the  emperor  frequently  passed  it  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  palace,  a  mine 
exploded  at  the  right  moment  would  en- 
compass his  destruction.  The  mine  was 
prepared  with  great  skill  and  care,  large 
quantities  of  dynamite  being  used,  and 
had  it  been  fired  it  would  have  blown  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  palace  itself.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  here  that  another  woman 
played  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  conspiracy. 
This  was  a  good-looking  young  Jewess 
named  Hesse  Helfmann.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  a  man  named  Sablin,  who  was 
also  a  leading  conspirator.  The  police 
received  some  information  which  led  them 
to  make  a  raid  on  his  lodgings,  but  before 
they  could  arrest  him  he  shot  himself. 
His  mistress,  however,  was  arrested  later 
on,  and  documents  of  a  very  compromis- 
ing character  were  found  upon  her.  It  is 
a  mystery  to  this  day  why  the  police  failed 
to  act  on  the  knowledge  they  thus  gained 
of  the  conspiracy.  Had  they  done  so  they 
might  have  saved  the  emperor's  life. 

How  the  explosive  material  already  al- 
luded to  was  conveyed  to  Russia  is  another 
mystery,  that  in  all  human  probability  will 
forever  remain  unsolved,  for  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  it  there  are  dead, 
and  the  lips  of  the  living  who  might  tell 
are  sealed  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Nihilist  cause.  At  this  time  the  au- 
thorities were  exercising  the  most  sleep- 
less vigilance.  Every  frontier  was  rigidly 
guarded,  even  the  eastern  shores  of  Sibe- 
ria being  watched.  In  fact,  a  cordon,  so 
to  speak,  was  drawn  all  round  Russia,  and 
the  police  boasted  that  a  mouse  could  not 
enter  without  detection.  And  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  scrutiny  of  everything 
coming  into  the  country  was  carried,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  huge  pack- 
ages of  tea  from  China  which  are  borne 
on  the  backs  of  camels  across  the  dreary 
deserts  were  carefully  searched,  lest  they 


might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying 
Nihilist  literature  or  instructions  to  the 
enemy.  Imported  furniture  was  rigor- 
ously examined,  and  it  is  within  the  writ- 
er's knowledge  that  a  new  carriage  sent 
from  London  to  an  English  gentleman 
living  near  Moscow  was  rendered  almost 
valueless  by  being  pulled  to  pieces,  to  see 
if  anything  dangerous  was  concealed  be- 
tween the  panels  or  under  the  lining. 
Passengers  by  trains  coming  from  other 
countries  had  to  submit  to  the  most  in- 
quisitorial examination  of  their  persons 
and  their  luggage ;  and  ladies  suffered  the 
indignity  of  having  to  denude  themselves 
of  tneir  clothes  to  show  that  they  had 
nothi ng  concealed  about  them.  So  shame- 
lessly was  this  order  carried  out  by  the 
officials  that  more  often  than  not  the 
armed  gendarmes  did  not  retire  while  the 
female  searchers  did  their  work.  And  if 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  panic  law 
ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  in- 
decency of  the  proceedings,  they  were 
roughly  informed  that  the  euards  had  no 
instructions  to  withdraw.  In  the  case  of 
the  seaports,  thousands  of  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  ships  were  overhauled  with  a 
minuteness  that  was  simply  astounding; 
and  any  one  arriving  by  rail  or  sea,  and 
wishing  to  engage  a  cab,  could  only  do  so 
through  an  agent  of  police.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  precautions,  the  com- 
pound that  was  used  for  exploding  the 
shells  was  smuggled  into  the  country  and 
duly  deposited  in  the  house  of  Nicholas 
Sablin,  already  alluded  to,  and  the  follow- 
ing incident,  which  has  never  before  been 
made  public,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  emperor  was  slain  on  March  13, 
and  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning 
of  February  a  Russian  Jew,  lone  resident 
in  Paris,  arrived  in  Geneva,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  2^, pension  near  the  Place 
des  Alpes.  He  represented  himself  to  be 
an  agent  de  commerce^  but  was  apparently 
in  needy  circumstances.  Amongst  his 
luggage,  which  consisted  principally  of 
travellers*  sample-cases,  was  a  small  brown 
leather  box,  strapped  round  with  two 
leather  straps,  and  having  a  brass  handle 
let  into  the  lid  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying.  This  box  attracted  attention  by 
its  newness  and  remarkable  weight,  which 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  commer- 
cial traveller  remained  in  bed  on  the  plea 
of  illness,  and  he  sent  for  a  Russian  doc- 
tor, then  resident  in  the  town,  to  attend 
him.  He  was  also  visited  during  the  next 
few  days  by  several  other  people.    They 
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came  ostensibly  to  do  business  with  him, 
as  he  was  unable  to  go  to  them  on  account 
of  his  indisposition.  One  day  his  visitors 
included  a  woman  who  had  long  been  resi- 
dent in  Geneva,  and  who  was  known  to 
bean  uncompromising  Nihilist;  she  told 
the  landlord  of  the  house  that  she  did  not 
know  the  sick  man,  but,  as  she  had  heard 
that  he  was  a  compatriot,  she  thought  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  duty  on  her  part 
to  call  upon  him,  seeing  that  they  were 
both  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  invalid  asked  for  his  bill,  saying  that 
the  doctor  had  told  him  to  return  to  Paris 
immediately,  to  undergo  an  operation,  as 
his  life  was  in  danger.  The  bill  was  pre- 
sented and  promptly  paid,  and,  having 
bestowed  a  modtsi pour boire  on  the  domes- 
tics who  had  attended  him,  the  sick  man 
drove  to  the  station  in  a  voiture  and  took 
his  departure  by  the  night  train  for  Paris. 
It  was  afterwards  remembered  that  he  did 
not  carry  away  with  him  the  leather  box 
with  straps  and  brass  handle,  nor  had  he 
left  it  behind  in  his  room,  but  he  did  leave 
behind  in  a  drawer  a  small  india-rubber 
bag  of  peculiar  construction,  the  mouth  of 
it  being  fastened  with  a  brass  cap.  It  was 
a  fiat  bag,  and  when  distended  with  fiuid 
it  would  be  about  an  inch  thick.  On  each 
side  near  the  top  was  a  loop  adapted  for  a 
strap.  The  object  of  this  was  obvious. 
The  bag  was  intended  to  be  strapped 
round  the  body  under  the  clothes,  and 
when  so  carried,  especially  if  the  bearer 
was  a  woman,  it  would  have  attracted  no 
attention.  The  bag  had  evidently  been 
left  behind  by  mistake,  but  no  application 
was  ever  made  for  it.  As  to  the  box,  no 
traces  of  it  have  ever  been  discovered. 

About  a  week  after  the  supposed  com- 
mercial traveller  had  taken  his  departure, 
the  woman  who  had  visited  him  left  Ge- 
neva in  company  with  three  men.  One  of 
them  was  an  old  man,  and  the  other  two 
young,  one  being  little  more  than  a  youth. 
They  were  foreigners,  though  their  na- 
tionality has  never  been  determined;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  old  man  was  a  Pole, 
and  the  other  two  Russians.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  and  snowy  day  when  the 
travellers  left,  and  the  woman  was  envel- 
oped in  a  massive  fur  cloak  of  costly  Rus- 
sian sable.  The  travellers  took  tickets  as 
far  as  B^le ;  and  this  much  is  known  of 
their  subsequent  movements.  They  left 
Bale  that  evening  for  Frankfort,  where 
they  spent  a  day  and  visited  the  house  of 
a  well-known  Jew  residing  in  the  Juden 
Strasse.  From  Frankfort  they  booked  to 
Berlin,  and  are  known  to  have  arrived  in 
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that  city,  but  after  that,  strangely  enough, 
all  trace  of  them  was  lost.  The  men 
never  returned  to  Geneva,  but  the  woman 
did.  She  came  back  a  month  after  the 
czar  had  been  killed.  But  she  came  from 
Paris,  not  from  Berlin.  She  still  resides 
in  Geneva,  or  did  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  inci- 
dents here  related  had  no  bearing  on  the 
terrible  events  that  so  shocked  tne  world 
in  the  early  days  of  March,  1881.  The 
good  citizens  of  Geneva  are  very  indignant 
with  any  one  who  even  hints  that  they  had. 
Still  they  are  remarkable,  and  cannot  be 
discarded  by  the  searcher  who  seeks  for 
the  missing  pages  from  the  story  of  the 
czar^s  murder. 

As  the  day  for  the  dark  tragedy  ap- 
proached, the  St.  Petersburg  section  of 
the  plotters  were  working  night  and  day 
in  order  to  complete  their  arrangements. 
Keebalchich,  the  engineer,  fashioned  the 
bombs,  and  he  displayed  remarkable  in- 
genuity in  so  doing.  Those  that  were 
destined  to  accomplish  the  fell  purpose  of 
the  conspirators  were  conical  in  shape; 
the  conical  end  being  so  weighted  that,  on 
falling,  that  part  of  the  bomb  was  sure  to 
strike  the  ground  first.  In  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  shell,  and  also  in  a  circle  round 
the  end,  percussion  caps  were  sunk. 
These  in  turn  communicated  with  a  slen- 
der steel  tube  that  extended  from  tip  to 
base  of  the  shell.  This  tube  was  filled 
with  the  explosive  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  It  was  a  clear  amber-colored 
fluid,  but  thick  like  golden  syrup,  and 
sweet  to  the  taste.  A  few  momenta,  how- 
ever, after  it  had  touched  the  tongue  a 
painful,  burning  sensation  was  experi- 
enced. If  two  or  three  drops  of  this  stuff 
were  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  hot  stove  they 
instantaneously  produced  an  enormous 
and  blinding  sheet  of  brilliantly  white 
flame.  But  there  was  neither  noise  nor 
smoke,  though  a  peculiar  odor  was  evolved 
that  resembled  that  of  burning  leather. 
Round  the  steel  tube  blasting  powder  was 
rammed  very  tightly,  and  between  the 
powder  and  the  wall  of  the  shell  was  a 
thin  layer  of  gun-cotton.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  of  these  formidable  engines  of  death 
were  manufactured,  together  with  some 
of  a  more  ordinary  kind,  while  two  were 
made  of  glass  filled  with  dynamite. 

While  these  infernal  preparations  were 
going  on  Sophie  Peroffskaya  was  keeping 
the  conspirators  well  informed  of  the  em- 
peror's movements,  and  at  last  she  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  was  going  to  in- 
spect a  marine  corps  in  company  with  his 
brother  the  grand  duke  Michael,  and  it 
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was  a(  once  decided  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  as  his  Majesty  drove  back 
to  the  Winter  Palace.  It  is  well  knawn 
in  Nihilist  circles  that  two  days  before  the 
assassination  Sophie  passed  the  night  in 
company  with  an  official  high  in  position 
at  the  court,  and  from  him  she  no  doubt 
derived  her  information  as  to  the  czar's 
journey  and  the  route  he  would  take. 
This  route  would  be  either  by  the  Sado- 
vaya  or  the  Catherine  Canal.  If  by  the 
Sadovava  the  mine  under  the  cheese-shop 
was  to  be  exploded ;  and  apart  from  this 
men  were  to  oe  stationed  at  certain  spots 
armed  with  the  bombs,  so  that  if  his  Maj- 
esty escaped  the  mine  the  bombs  were  to 
be  thrown.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
passed  by  the  canal,  the  bombs  alone 
were  to  be  relied  upon  for  doing  the  deadly 

The  night  before  the  eventful  day  the 
conspirators  worked  all  through  the  hours 
of  darkness  to  complete  their  preparations, 
and,  as  daylight  dawned  on  the  dreary 
winter  morning,  everything  was  ready, 
and  each  man  was  tola  off  to  his  respec- 
tive position.  Sophie  Pero3skaya  drew 
plans  of  the  routes,  and  marked  the  spots 
where  the  conspirators  were  to  wait;  and 
she  herself  arranged  to  lake  up  a  conspic- 
uous position  and  to  signal  the  emperor's 
approach.  She  took  under  her  especial 
cnarge  two  men  named  Reesakoft  and 
EInikoff.  The  latter  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  infatuated 
with  her  beauty  and  ready  to  do  her  light- 
est bidding.  It  was  these  two  men  who 
actually  committed  the  deed.  On  the 
signal  being  given  by  Sophie,  Reesakoff 
threw  the  first  bomb.  It  exploded  with  a 
tremendous  report,  slightly  wounding  the 
horses,  partly  shattering  the  carriage,  and 
killing  on  the  spot  the  Cossack  footman 
who  rode  behind.  The  coachman  was 
unhurt,  and  he  implored  his  Majesty  not 
to  alight,  saying  be  would  drive  nim  safe 
to  the  palace.  But  the  emperor  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  insisted  on  getting 
out.  As  soon  as  ever  he  alighted,  Elm- 
koR,  who  was  only  a  very  few  yards  away, 
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it  fell  at  the  czar's  feet,  but  strangely 
enough,  though  the  force  of  the  explosion 
was  tremendous,  men  who  were  standing 
many  yards  away  being  knocked  down  by 
it,  while  a  huge  hole  was  ploughed  in  the 
ground,  the  emperor  was  not  killed  out- 
right, but  both  he  and  his  assassin  fell  to 
the  ground  terribly  injured.  ElnlkoSdied 
very  soon  afterwards,  but  his  Majesty  lin- 

BTed  in  dreadful  agony  for  several  hours, 
is  lower  limbs  and  part  of  the  abdomen 


were  torn  and  shattered  to  pieces,  and  it 
is  truly  marvellous  that  he  survived  so 

long. 

The  rest  of  the  ghastly  storj^  is  well 
known.  Of  the  two  women  and  eight  men 
who  were  subsequently  proved  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  tragedy,  one  of 
the  men  (Sablin)  shot  himself,  EInikoff 
was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  bomb) 
two  brothers  (KobozeSs)  escaped,  and  the 
other  four  men  and  the  two  women  were 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  which  sentence  was  duly  carried 
out  on  the  15th  of  April,  except  in  the 
case  of  Hesse  Helfmann,  who  was  re- 
prieved on  account  of  being  with  child. 
None  oE  the  conspirators  showed  any  re- 
morse for  the  crime,  and  they  went  to 
theirdeath  without  apparent  signs  of  fear. 

The  extraordinary  measures  that  were 
taken  immediately  after  the  czar's  assas- 
sination prevented  the  other  part  of  the 
conspirators'  programme  from  being  car- 
ried out.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  them,  for  nothing  was  altered,  nathlnx 
changed.  The  czar  was  no  sooner  dead 
than  the  cry  was  raised  of  "  I-onK  live  the 
czarl  "  and  the  dropped  crown  of  Alexan- 
der II.  was  immediately  taken  up  by 
Alexander  III.  For  the  time  being  Nihil- 
ism was  scotched  but  not  killed.  From 
the  blow  it  then  received  it  has  long  since 
recovered,  and  is  now  stronger  than  ever, 
and  the  Damoclean  sword  that  so  long 
swung  over  the  head  of  Alexander  it. 
swings  now  over  the  head  of  his  auo- 
cessor,  and  the  Nihilists  are  sworn  to 
"  execute  "  him  if  the  opportunity  occurs. 
But  the  tragedy  of  1881  taught  the  author- 
ities a  lesson,  and  the  looked-for  opportu- 
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are  men  and  wamen 
11  stop  at  nothing,  shrink  from 
nothing,  that  will  enable  ifiem  to  "regeiK 
erate  their  country."  It  may  be  an  ambi- 
tious dream,  but  those  who  dream  It  are 
persuaded  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  dream  will  be  fulnlled. 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK, 


Ptmb  Uicmtllin'i  MiaaiiD*. 
PICTITRES  AT   SKA. 

Once  in  the  Bay  of  Bcn;;al  I  witnessed 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship  named  the  Hott- 
goumont,  a  sight  the  like  of  which,  had  I 
read  a  description  of  it,  I  should  have  bft 
Iteved  impossible  in  nature.  The  weatber 
had  been  gloomy  and  sullen  throughout 
the  day;  the  swell  was  a  j  mble  of  eombra 
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green  folds  sulkily  shouldering  one  an- 
other as  they  ran,  and  I  noticed  that  they 
likewise  moved  very  sluggishly  as  oil 
might,  or  water  thick  with  ooze.  A  light 
air  slipped  from  one  swinging  brow  to 
another,  but  it  had  not  weight  enough  to 
steady  the  canvas,  and  the  ship  rolled  dis- 
mally, burying  her  sides  with  a  regular 
sea-sawing  of  the  channers  lifted  foaming ; 
whilst  the  blows  of  the  sails  against  the 
masts  sent  blasts  of  noise  like  the  explo- 
sions of  nine-pounders  vibrating  through 
the  dusky  air. 

The  look  of  the  sky  was  more  menacing 
than  the  warnings  of  the  glass,  low  as  the 
mercury  stood.  That  a  hurricane  was  not 
far  off  was  not  to  be  doubted;  but  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  on  the  southern 
verge  of  it,  and  that  we  should  therefore 
escape  the  central  rage,  though  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  we  should  en- 
counter the  lighter  tempest  flying  off  the 
black  wing  of  the  storm-fiend  as  he  passed. 
At  five  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  though 
the  sun  then  stood  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  it  was  so  dark  that  the  men 
had  to  feel  about  for  the  ropes.  The  ship 
having  been  stripped  of  her  canvas,  the 
noises  aloft  were  small  and  weak ;  whilst 
the  straining  sounds  from  bulkheads  and 
strong  fastenings  in  the  cabins  and  hold 
were  so  muffled  by  battened  hatches  and 
tarpaulined  skylights  that  they  scarcely 
caught  the  ear.  The  dismaying  influence 
of  the  dark  still  shadow  on  high  showed 
strongly  in  the  glimmering  faces  of  the 
men.  I  was  but  a  lad  at  the  time,  making 
my  second  voyage,  and  so  was  compara- 
tively unseasoned;  and  I  was  awed  and 
alarmed  by  this  sullen  gloom,  whose  pre- 
ternatural complexion  made  you  think  of 
having  floated  into  some  sunless  world  of 
waters  over  which  no  star  ever  sparkled, 
no  moon  ever  rose,  and  whose  atmosphere 
was  to  blacken  vet  as  the  deeper  solitudes 
were  penetratecl.  One  yearned  for  a  flash 
of  lightning,  for  the  growl  of  distant  thun- 
der, for  any  quality  of  the  familiar  to  neu- 
tralize the  superstitious  fears  inspired  by 
this  afternoon  darkness,  imperturbably 
tincturing  its  substance  into  the  raven  hue 
of  midnight.  We  spoke  in  whispers.  The 
mate  receiving  his  orders  from  the  cap- 
tain, who  delivered  them  in  a  low  voice, 
would  approach  the  men  close  before  re- 
peating them,  as  though  he  durst  not  break 
the  stillness  by  bawling.  There  was  an 
inconsolable  sobbing  of  water  alongside  ; 
and  at  long  intervals,  audible  only  at  mo- 
ments when  the  breathless  hang  of  the 
ship  upon  the  slope  of  some  liquid  brow 
left  the  fabric  deathlike,  you  heard  a  sort 


of  moaning  noise  in  the  air,  vafi;ue  and 
indeterminable,  echoes  no  doubt  from  the 
field  of  battle  that  was  yet  leagues  distant. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  was  pitch  dark.  The 
atmosphere  was  now  breathless.  Though 
I  had  been  on  deck  since  six,  I  had  not 
witnessed  once  in  any  quarter  of  the  hori- 
zon the  faintest  glare  of  lightning.  A  dim 
and  rusty  tinge  of  red  had  filtered  into  the 
west  when  the  sun  set,  but  the  ugly  illu- 
mination faded  quickly.  I  went  below  to 
turn  in,  but  finding  that  others  of  the 
watch  I  belonged  to  remained  on  deck  I 
came  back,  and  leaning  over  the  poop-rail, 
stood  straining  my  eyes  against  the  amaz- 
ing blindness  of  the  night,  in  vain  search 
of  any  break  of  radiance  upon  the  sea-line. 
The  confused  swell  rolled  to  the  ship  in  a 
huddle  of  liquid  blocks  of  blackness,  amid 
which  large  rich  clouds  of  phosphor  flashed 
with  the  mild  play  of  sheet  lightning.  On 
a  sudden,  a  young  midshipman  who  was 
standing  near  bade  me  in  a  soft  voice  look 
right  astern.  The  ship's  head  lay  about 
west-south-west,  and  over  the  tanrail  in 
the  ebon  void  there  I  witnessed  a  very 
delicate  hectic,  a  kind  of  pinkish  tinge, 
sifting  through  the  blackness.  It  resem- 
bled the  slow  floating  upwards  of  a  pro- 
digious body  of  red  smoke,  or  of  smoke 
colored  with  the  flames  of  a  continent  on 
fire  immeasurably  distant.  Its  space  on 
the  horizon  when  first  viewed  might  be 
measured  by  the  breadth  of  our  taffrail ; 
but  in  a  short  time  it  had  rolled  along  past 
either  quarter  till  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  sea  line  astern,  meanwhile  continually 
ascending  as  though  formed  of  a  substance 
apart  from  the  clouds  ;  and  it  grew  clearer 
and  brighter  as  its  surface  enlarged,  and 
presently  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  sky  was  aglow  with  it.  There 
is  no  color  or  combmation  of  colors  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  by  which  I  should 
be  able  to  define  the  astonishing  complex- 
ion of  this  light.  I  must  spe^  of  it  as 
pink,  though  a  painter  would  not  thus  ex- 
press it.  Its  westernmost  verge  did  not 
extend  beyond  our  mastheads ;  neverthe- 
less the  radiance  cast  a  phantasmal  illu- 
mination upon  the  black  sky  down  to  the 
confines  ot  the  ocean,  and  the  sinuous 
sea-line  was  plain  the  whole  horizon  round, 
as  though  limned  with  a  trembling  sweep 
of  a  brush  dipped  in  Indian  ink. 

In  my  brief  eight  years  of  seafaring  life 
I  have  seen  the  ships  I  was  in  colored  by 
some  strange,  many  lovely,  and  a  few  ter- 
rifying lights;  but'the  lilce  of  this  mid- 
night lustre,  crimsoning  the  sooty  heavens 
without  revealing  a  single  break  amid  the 
compacted  masses  of  vapor  under  which 
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it  rolled  I  had  never  beheld  before,  I  have 
never  beheld  since,  and  to  be  plain  — 
comprehending  its  cyclonic  significance  — 
I  never  wish  to  behold  again.  The  mys- 
terious magical  light  was  upon  the  sails, 
upon  the  decks,  upon  the  faces  and  forms 
of  the  crew ;  but  the  sea  lay  black  as  thun- 
der under  it.  Everything  was  shadowless 
in  it ;  nothing  cast  an  image.  I  extended 
my  arm  over  the  white  top  of  a  hencoop, 
but  the  limb  threw  no  shadow.  The  radi- 
ance was  circumambient,  encompassing 
as  mist  is,  but  clear  as  glass.  Looking 
upwards  I  could  see  the  vane  at  the  royal 
masthead  standing  like  a  black  streak  in 
the  mystic  sheen ;  and  to  the  very  flying 
jibboom  end  the  ship  floated  as  plain  to 
the  gaze  as  ever  she  could  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  full  moon  riding  high. 

What  was  the  hidden  luminary  that  shed 
this  light  ?  Whence  arose  this  effulgent 
midnight  mist?  The  illumination  might 
have  passed  for  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
goine  down  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
world.  It  was  an  atmospheric  effect,  beau- 
tiful, thrilling,  marvellous,  and  terrrifying 
too.  Many,  1  doubt  not,  have  witnessed 
the  same  spectacle  under  the  heights  in 
which  that  pale,  strange  shining  happened 
It  was  enough  to  make  all  hands  of  us 
suppose  that  a  tempest  of  cyclonic  force 
would  burst  upon  us  soon ;  and  when  in 
about  half  an  hour  the  lustre,  after  waning 
into  a  tarnished  orange,  died  out  into  im- 
penetrable blackness,  we  stood  by  ready 
for  what  we  made  sure  was  to  follow.  1 1 
blew  indeed,  though  not  with  hurricane 
power.  There  was  so  much  lightning  for 
Afteen  or  twenty  minutes  that  the  sky 
seemed  filled  with  yellow  and  violet  darts 
writhing  their  burning  lengths  like  ser- 
pents as  they  vanished  in  the  sea  that 
flashed  back  whole  sheets  of  fire  to  the 
lancing  of  the  levin  brands.  The  weather 
then  grew  commonplace  enough  ;  plenty 
of  wet,  a  high,  foaming  sea;  the  ship  hove 
to  under  storm-trysail  plunging  and  labor- 
ing with  screaming  rigging;  an  ashen 
dawn  with  sulphur-colored  scud  blowing 
up  from  the  horizon  like  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  of  a  city  of  factories  ;  and  then 
at  noon  a  fine  day,  a  roasting  sun  over- 
head, and  the  vessel,  under  fast-drying 
canvas,  lazily  stemming  the  high  swell 
left  by  the  gale. 

So  much  for  one  atmospheric  effect  of 
a  tropical  storm.  One  turns  willingly  to 
the  gentle  oceanic  picture.  As  on  shore, 
so  at  sea  ;  it  is  out  of  moonlight  that  you 
oltain  the  daintiest  and  most  fairy-like 
effects.  What  is  there  tenderer  in  all  na- 
ture than  the  ..spectacle  of  moonrise  on 
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the  ocean,  when  the  orb,  standing  hidden 
a  minute  or  two  behind  some  delicate  line 
of  vapor,  whose  extremities  her  beams 
color  to  the  aspect  of  lunar  rainbows,  sheds 
a  silver  streak  of  icy  light  upon  the  black 
line  of  the  seaboard,  until  it  looks  like 
liquid  ivory  in  the  act  of  arching  over  in 
a  gush  of  brilliant  whiteness,  as  froth  from 
the  head  of  a  breaker?  I  think  one 
misses  the  best  of  the  moonlight  effects 
when  on  board  a  steamer.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  fabric,  forever 
storming  along,  for  the  crystal  beam  to 
beautify.  The  structure,  vibrating  to  the 
thunder  of  her  engines,  rushes  onwards 
too  swiftly  for  glorification  by  those  cold 
rays.  It  is  from  the  deck  of  the  sailing- 
ship  that  you  command  in  perfection  the 
wonders  and  splendors  of  the  oceanic 
amphitheatre.  Then  you  witness  in  such 
wise,  that  your  heart  receives  into  it,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  scenic  ^andeurs  of 
that  mighty  stage ;  the  glowing  galleries 
of  the  west;  the  burning  pavilions  into 
which  the  sun  retires ;  the  cloud-pinion 
smitten  into  a  mild  glory  by  Venus  blaz- 
ing jewel-like  in  a  sphere  of  light,  in  which 
the  adjacent  stars  are  hidden  as  by  moon- 
shine ;  the  gathering  of  the  storm-cloud  of 
a  glassy  and  livid  brow,  with  the  restless 
lifting  of  the  waters  to  its  purple  shadow ; 
the  flight  of  the  falling  body  of  fire  burst- 
ing into  a  storm  of  sparks  as  it  seems  to 
strike  the  dark  and  distant  sea-line  over 
which  a  few  stars  are  peeping  like  eyes  of 
gigantic  shapes,  whose  shadowy  forms  the 
imagination  will  not  find  it  hard  to  distin- 
guish. 

A  sailing-ship  moving  quietly  onwards, 
or  lying  restfully  in  the  heart  of  a  calm, 
offers  a  surface  upon  which  the  magic 
brushes  of  the  moon  will  paint  a  hundred 
lovely  things.  The  clear,  sharp  shauiows 
resemble  jet  inlaid  upon  the  ivory  of  the 
planks.  The  spaces  of  splendor  upon  the 
yards  between  the  black  dyes,  w^rought  by 
the  interception  of  the  reflection  of  the 
end  of  a  boom  or  the  clew  of  a  sail,  are 
like  bands  of  shining  silver.  There  is 
nothing  fairer  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
sleeping  ship  with  her  canvas  hanging 
silent  from  the  yards,  stealing  out  to  the 
light  of  the  moon  that  soars  sparklincr  as 
if  wet  from  the  sea.  The  white  glory 
gushes  veil-like  to  the  trucks  high  aloft  in 
the  clear  obscure,  and  sinks  wanly  from 
sail  to  sail,  until  the  fabric,  that  a  little 
while  before  was  but  a  deeper  shade  upon 
the  evening  dusk,  gleams  out  into  an  in- 
expressible loveliness  of  phantom  form 
and  airy  substance.  Stars,  bright  as  Cole- 
ridge *s  tiny  sun  amid  the  branches,  sparkle 
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in  brass  and  glass;  and  along  the  rails 
there  is  a  diamond  twinkling  of  dew,  and 
the  sheen  upon  the  canvas  seems  to  over- 
flow the  bolt-ropes  and  frame  the  irradi- 
ated spaces  with  a  slender  atmosphere  of 
light  delicate  as  mist.  To  the  small  sway- 
ing of  the  vessel  the  moonshine  on  her 
decks  flows  like  running  rivulets  of  quick- 
silver; the  shadows  alternate  with  the 
brightness,  and  the  reflected  filigree  of 
the  rigging  crawling  to  the  swing  of  the 
structure  makes  one  think  of  the  thin 
boughs  of  a  leafless  tree  stirred  by  the 
wind  against  some  snow-clad  rise. 

One  moonlight  effect  I  recall  with  de- 
light. It  was  a  dark,  tropical  evening; 
there  was  a  light  air  blowing,  of  sufficient 
weight  to  keep  the  sails  asleep,  and  a  long, 
troubled  swell  was  heaving  from  the  north. 
The  stars  shone  very  clearly,  but  the  night 
lay  dark  upon  the  ocean,  and  you  only 
knew  where  the  sea-line  was  by  observing 
where  the  luminaries  ceased  to  shine.  On 
a  sudden  a  pale  greenish  hue  in  the  east 
announced  the  rising  of  the  moon.  The 
rugged  horizon  ran  in  ink  against  that 
lunar  dawn,  and  as  the  orb  lifted  her  bril- 
liant disk  clear  of  the  ebon  welter  the  out- 
line of  a  sailing-ship  showed  to  the  right 
of  her.  Soon  she  had  climbed  right  over 
the  vessel ;  her  glorious  wake  ran  fan-like 
in  a  turbulent  surface  of  silver  far  along 
the  heaving  waters;  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  radiant  river  sailed  the  ship,  the  wind 
right  astern  of  her,  her  yards  square, 
studding  sails  out  on  both  sides  —  but  all 
of  the  deepest  dye  of  blackness.  There 
is  nothing  in  language  to  convey  this  pic- 
ture —  to  express  this  vision,  rather.  I  see 
it  now,  —  the  stately  rolling  of  the  dark 
pyramids  of  cloths,  an  occasional  flash  of 
white  fire  from  her  side  or  decks,  and  the 
mild  glory  over  her  stern  showing  in 
arches  of  silver  under  the  curves  of  her 
sails.  As  she  passed  out  of  the  moon's 
reflection  she  grew  pale,  mist-like,  elusive. 
It  is  indeed  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
sea  which  make  it  so  rich  in  symbolism. 
The  deep  is  eternity  materialized,  so  to 
speak.  I  always  regard  the  ocean  as  a 
form  of  infinity  rendered  compassable  to 
human  intelligence  by  an  apparition  of 
confines  which  yet  do  not  bound  it.  It  is 
certain  that  we  find  in  it  our  most  preg- 
nant imagery  of  life  and  death.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  ship  I  have  just  written  about 
abounded  in  human  significance,  the  full 
force  of  which  you  would  have  under- 
stood had  you  watched  the  stately,  spa- 
cious-winged fabric  drawing  out  from  the 
throbbing  and  palpitating  river  of  silver 
moonlight,  passing  in  spectral  pallor,  and 


vanishing  among  the  folds  of  the  liquid 
dusk  astern.  It  was  something  to  accept 
as  an  illustration  of  that  form  of  unreality 
which  the  poet  indicates  in  speaking  of 
life  as  a  dream  between  a  sleep  and  a 
sleep.    But  enough  of  such  moralizing. 

A  fine  effect  is  often  produced  by  a  con- 
flict of  moonlight  and  lightning.  I  wit- 
nessed a  magnificent  scene  of  this  kind  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  island  of  Amster- 
dam in  sight  on  the  starboard  quarter. 
There  was  a  full  moon  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  south  hung  a  vast  bank  of  clouds 
charged  with  fire  and  thunder.  The  early 
gusts  of  this  electric  storm  broke  away 
great  wings  of  vapor  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  main  body,  and  sent  them  speeding 
athwart  the  moon.  The  shining  of  the 
luminary  was  ghastly,  rendered  so  by  the 
alternations  of  her  own  light,  darting 
wildly  over  the  edge  of  the  driven  clouds, 
with  the  quick  dazzle  of  the  southern 
flashes.  Her  beams  seemed  to  be  colored 
by  the  electric  leapings.  It  was  the  eye, 
of  course,  that  carried  the  reflection  of  the 
blue  and  sun-bright  darts  to  the  northern 
illumination ;  but  the  effect  was  as  though 
the  lightninc^  struck  its  own  hellish  qual- 
ity into  the  fabric  of  the  silver  beams  as 
they  fell  from  the  rims  of  the  flying  clouds. 
The  combined  illumination  put  a  new  and 
monstrous  face  upon  the  ocean.  It  made 
you  think  of  a  dead  sea  complexioned  to 
a  very  mockery  of  vitality  by  the  light  of 
such  flames  as  those  from  which  Milton's 
fiend  rose  to  steer  his  flight  to  dry  land. 

The  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  ocean 
are  full  of  dramatic  surprises.  Moonlight 
is  all  sweetness  and  softness  and  bland- 
ness ;  but  the  revelations  of  the  electric 
dart  are  startling,  with  something  of  a 
tragic  nature  in  them.  I  was  once  be- 
calmed in  highly  phosphorescent  waters, 
but  the  surface  was  so  still  that  the  few 
gleams  visible  in  the  dark  profound  were 
faint  as  the  reflection  of  a  star  riding  upon 
the  heave  of  the  hidden  swell.  A  cloud 
gathered  overhead,  and  its  sooty  belly 
seemed  to  lean  for  support  upon  our 
scarcely  swaying  trucks.  Suddenly  it 
rained.  One  should  spend  some  months 
in  Jamaica  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
such  a  "shower"  as  this.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments our  decks  were  half  full  of  water, 
the  scuppers  sobbing  madly ;  the  roaring 
of  the  rain  and  hail  smiting  the  ocean 
drowned  all  other  sounds.  The  sea  was 
so  phosphorescent  that  a  piece  of  wood, 
dropped  overboard,  chipped  out  fire  as 
though  it  had  burst  into  flames.  Judge 
then  of  the  effect  of  that  Niagara-fall  of 
rain  and  hail  1    The  ocean  was  flashed  up 
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iQto  a  plain  of  fire.  It  swept  sparkling  in 
one  vast  incandescent  sheet  to  its  limits, 
dimming  into  sickly  sulphur  as  it  ap- 
proached the  horizon.  You  might  sup- 
pose that  such  an  illumination  as  this 
would  have  revealed  anything  aHoat  upon 
it ;  but  though  1  took  a  long  look  round, 
being  deeply  impressed  by  this  sudden, 
wonderful  burning  of  the  ocean,  I  saw 
nothing,  till  all  at  once  the  darkness  was 
split  by  a  flash  of  lightning  that  leapt 
from  the  clouds  away  over  our  fore-yard- 
arm  and  shot  into  the  water,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  league  distant  on  our  starboard 
quarter,  and  then  to  this  mighty  flare  there 
sprang  out  upon  the  view  alarge  ship,  well 
within  a  mile  of  us,  snugged  down  to  her 
topsails.  The  sight  made  me  catch  m^ 
breath  for  an  instant,  for  the  wonder  of  it 
lay  in  her  having  been  invisible  until  the 
lightning  threw  ner  up,  so  bright  was  the 
water  with  the  lashing  of  the  rain.  One 
waited  for  a  second  flash  to  make  sure ; 
and  1  dare  say  had  she  foundered  before 
it  came,  there  would  not  have  been  want- 
ing people  amongst  us  to  swear  that  they 
had  seen  the  phantom  ship. 

Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
grand  old  legend  had  its  origin  in  some 
atmospheric  effect  due  to  lightning,  moon- 
shine, or  fog.  I  have  sometimes  at  sea, 
but  more  often  in  our  narrow  waters, 
watched  a  ship  for  a  few  moments,  re- 
moved mv  gaze,  and  thinking  of  her  pres- 
ently, looked  for  her  again  and  found  her 
gone.  This  is  one  of  those  mysterious 
disappearances  with  which  all  seamen  are 
acquainted.  The  evanishment  however 
|;rows  more  perplexing  when,  after  search- 
mg  for  the  vessel  and  believing  her  to  be 
gone  for  good,  you  look  for  her  again  later 
on  and  find  her  almost  in  the  same  place. 
A  thing  of  this  kind  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted bv  the  early  mariner  as  a  miracle. 
He  would  have  come  home  with  a  varn 
about  it  as  long  as  his  arm ;  and  so  nave 
fired  the  first  poetically-minded  wedding 
guest  he  could  constrain  with  his  eye  with 
visions  and  fancies  of  a  spectral  ship. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  disappearances  and 
reappearances  of  this  kind  can  be  due  to 
nothing  but  the  subtle  and  imperceptible 
gathering  of  haze  about  the  object.  Mist 
will  often  take  its  complexion  from  the 
atmosphere.  I  have  seen  a  bank  of  haze 
of  so  sky-like  an  azure  that  but  for  the 
curvature  of  the  sea-line  under  it  caused 
bv  the  deflective  sweep  of  its  base,  I 
snould  have  accepted  it  as  pure  blue  air. 
White  mists,  also,  of  a  slightly  opaline 
tincture  corresponding  to  perfection  with 
the  hue  of  the  heavens  bejrond,  I  have 


detected  only  by  the  apparent  depression 
of  the  horizon  under  them.  A  ship  may 
be  in  the  act  of  piercing  one  of  these  elu- 
sive veils  with  her  flying  jibboom  when 
you  first  catch  sight  of  her.  She  is  as 
plain  in  your  sight  as  your  own  vessel ; 
yet  when  you  seek  her  a  minute  after  she 
has  vanished,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sombre  or  sunny  texture  of  the  stuff  she 
has  entered  to  persuade  you  that  what 
you  are  viewing  is  not  the  same  brown  or 
cerulean  sky  that  stands  over  and  on 
either  hand  of  it. 

To  the  mariner  the  fog  is  about  the  most 
obnoxious  of  all  the  conditions  of  his  voca- 
tion. He  is  not  likely  to  understand  me 
then  when  I  speak  of  its  beauties ;  yet  I 
must  assure  him,  nevertheless,  that  many 
lovely  atmospheric  and  other  effects  are 
produced  on  the  waters  by  those  luminous, 
enfolding  bodies  of  vapor,  the  silence  of 
whose  white  caverns  is  violated  in  these 
scientific  times  by  the  horrible  braying  of 
the  steam-horn  and  the  terrified  fluttering 
of  the  engine-room  bell.  The  kind  of  fog 
I  have  in  my  mind  is  the  snow-like  body 
of  vapor  sometimes  not  very  much  taller 
than  the  Folkestone  cliffs,  sometimes  so 
low-lying  indeed  that  you  may  see  the 
lofty  spars  of  a  big  ship  forking  out  of  it 
into  the  blue  air  and  bright  sunshine, 
when  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  as  abso- 
lutely hidden  as  an  object  rolled  up  in 
wool.  As  a  rule  very  little  wind  accom- 
panies these  appearances.  The  mass  of 
delicate,  smoke-like,  sparkling  particles 
slides  along  softly,  and  it  is  therefore  slow 
and  tender  in  its  revelations,  submitting 
nothing  which  the  manner  of  its  discovery 
does  not  render  beautiful.  A  man  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  heart  of  a 
soft  and  gleaming  thickness  may  not  be 
able  to  see  the  mainmast  from  the  distance 
of  the  wheel.  The  silence  is  peculiar, 
there  is  a  certain  quality  of  oppressive- 
ness in  it ;  nor  is  this  wholly  fanciful,  for 
though  there  be  a  deep  hush  on  the  sea, 
yet,  when  you  emerge  into  clear  air,  the 
difference  between  the  stillness  you  have 
quitted  and  that  which  you  have  entered 
is  instantly  perceptible.  Presently  there 
is  a  little  flaw,  a  chasm  opens  in  the  lu- 
minous body  of  whiteness;  the  space  of 
water  that  glances  like  steel  around  the 
ship  enlarges  its  narrow  horizon ;  there  is 
a  general  brightening  of  light,  though  all 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship  is  still  hidden 
in  the  smother,  and  the  only  mast  you  can 
see  looks  as  if  it  were  sawed  off  a  lew  feet 
above  the  deck.  If  the  coast  be  nigh  or 
ships  be  at  hand,  there  will  happen  now  a 
slow  stealing  out  of  objectSi  and  the  sight 
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is  one  which  I  think  every  man  who  has 
seen  it  will  recall  with  admiration.  Off 
Dover  a  ship  I  was  aboard  of  sailed  into 
such  a  fog  as  I  am  describing,  and  lay 
without  motion  for  some  hours  in  the 
midst  of  it  Any  trickle  of  tide  there  may 
have  been  kept  company  with  the  vapor. 
There  was  no  air,  and  the  water  came  out 
of  the  thickness  to  the  bends  with  the 
polish  and  gleam  of  oil.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  break  the  quiet  but  the  distant  faint 
thunder  of  the  wash  of  surf,  or  sometimes 
the  remote  tinkling  of  a  ship's  bell,  or  the 
rattle  of  a  little  winch  in  some  nearer  craft 
trembling  upon  the  ear  like  the  sound  of 
musketry.  Presently  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  wind,  and,  as  the  soft  finders  of 
the  draught  of  air  tenderly  drew  aside  the 
curtains  of  the  mist,  the  pictures  o£Eered 
were  a  series  of  beautiful  surprises.  All 
about  us  stood  the  white  fog  upon  the  sea 
in  elbows  and  points,  in  seams,  ravines, 
and  defiles,  like  to  the  scarred  and  pre- 
cipitous front  of  chalk  cliffs;  and  now 
there  would  ooze  out  a  little  smack,  whose 
shadow  within  the  vapor  held  you  specu- 
lating till  the  sunshine  smote  it  into  the 
proportions  and  color  of  some  cutter  or 
lugger-rigged  craft,  with  reddish  mainsail 
gently  swaying  and  a  sou'-wester  or  two 
over  the  rail ;  and  now  as  the  snow-like 
thickness  was  rent  afresh,  some  stout  brig 
with  black  or  chequered  sides,  and  a  blue 
vein  of  smoke  going  up  straight  out  of 
her  galley  chimney  and  then  archine  over 
like  the  curl  of  a  plume,  would  be  un- 
veiled ;  and  no  matter  how  ugly  the  craft 
was  that  would  be  thus  sudaenly  con- 
fessed, the  witchery  of  the  shining  back- 
f  round  of  cloud  entered  her  and  submitted 
er  as  dainty  and  delightful,  full  of  a  grace 
that  owed  nothing  to  form ;  so  that  even  a 
wretched  little  coaster,  with  boom,  foresail, 
and  a  suit  of  canvas  as  many-colored  as 
Joseph's  coat,  met  the  eye  clothed  with 
beauty  from  the  buttons  of  her  trucks 
down  to  the  tremulous  silver  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  sails  under  her.  Then  pres- 
ently glimpses  of  the  land  were  to  be  had, 
the  flash  of  sunward -staring  windows 
ashore,  the  vivid  green  of  verdure  sloping 
to  the  edge  of  the  white  abrupt,  a  steamer 
with  raking  funnels  cautiouslv  coming  out, 
the  twinkle  of  foam  upon  the  margin  of 
grayish  shingle. 

But  you  need  a  mountainous  country  to 
obtain  the  highest  and  choicest  effects  of 
these  fog-pictures.  The  noblest  show  in 
this  way  that  I  ever  beheld  was  off  Mossel 
Bay  on  the  South  African  coast  There 
the  inland  mountains  tower  to  an  eleva- 
tion that,  though  they  may  be  ten  or  fifteen 


miles  distant,  seems  to  enable  them  to 
cast  the  twilight  of  their  Andean  shadows 
upon  the  ship.  It  is  like  beholding  the 
birth  of  a  world  to  mark  those  Titanic 
peaks  growing  out  of  the  white  envelop- 
ment, as  though  creation  were  busy  in 
yonder  void  and  shaping  a  vast  territory 
out  of  sheer  chaotic  blindness. 

Another  lovely  effect  I  have  often  gazed 
at  with  delight,  —  the  vision  of  a  ship 
hovering  on  the  horizon  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  shivering  brightness  between 
her  and  the  sea-line.  Then  with  the  eye 
or  with  the  telescope  she  looks  to  be  float- 
ing in  the  blue  air.  I  have  seen  an  airy 
space  of  pearl  hanging  like  a  cloud  over 
the  sea  boundary,  and  I  have  watched  it 
lifting  and  lengthening,  one  shining  out- 
line rising  to  another  out  of  the  ocean, 
until  three  stately  pyramids  of  canvas 
have  been  hove  up;  then  presently  the 
hull  rose  to  complete  the  symmetrical 
fabric,  and  thus,  apparently  anoat  in  the 
azure,  the  ship  has  sailed  towards  us  with- 
out appearing  to  touch  the  sea,  until  the 
line  of  the  horizon  behind  her  was  level 
with  her  counter.  Refraction,  or  some 
like  quality  productive  of  atmospheric 
effects,  will  yield  many  queer  and  even 
startling  ocean  pictures.  The  mate  of  a 
vessel  once  called  my  attention  to  a  ship 
about  four  miles  distant  right  abeam. 
There  was  a  light  wind,  and  u\e  day  was 
wonderfully  fine  and  clear.  The  stranger 
was  under  all  plain  sail  and  her  yards 
braced  fore  and  aft,  which  enabled  us  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  her  canvas.  She 
was  so  incredibly  distorted  by  the  atmo- 
sphere as  to  be  unrecognizable  as  a  ship, 
in  the  sense  I  mean  of  that  term.  Her 
masts  were  curved  like  the  prongs  of  a 
pitchfork ;  her  hull  rounded  like  the  back 
of  a  hog ;  her  sails  ludicrously  elongated  ; 
her  jibbooms  twisted  into  a  figure  beyond 
description.  I  have  no  doubt  we  pre- 
sented the  same  convulsed  appearance  to 
her.  Every  man  who  saw  her  broke  into 
a  loud  laugh;  yet  she  was  an  object  to 

Cut  some  queer  ideas  into  the  imaginative 
rain,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  pa- 
ternity of  many  a  singular  superstition  of 
the  s^a  might  be  traced  to  such  atmo- 
spheric caprices  as  this. 

The  effect  of  a  red  sunset  upon  a  ship 
sailing  quietly  along  is  a  study  full  of 
sweetness.  The  rigging  shines  like  wires 
of  brass,  the  sails  like  cloth  of  gold  ;  there 
are  crimson  stars  wherever  there  are 
windows.  Against  the  soft  evening  blue 
she  glides  glorious  as  a  fabric  richly 
gilt  Sometimes  the  slow  withdrawal  of 
the  western  splendor  from  her  may  be 
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watched ;  then  her  hull  will  be  dark  with 
evening  shadow,  whilst  the  light,  like  a 
golden  veil  lifted  oif  her  by  an  invisible 
hand,  slides  upwards  from  one  rounded 
stretch  of  canvas  to  another,  till,  burning 
for  a  breath  like  a  streak  of  fire  in  the 
dog-vane  at  the  lofty  masthead,  it  vanishes, 
and  the  structure  floats  gray  as  the  ash 
of  tobacco.  In  this  withdrawal  of  the  sun 
and  in  the  gathering  of  the  shadows  of 
night  at  sea  tnere  is  a  certain  melancholy ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  desolation  you  find  in 
the  breaking  of  the  dawn  over  the  ocean. 
The  passage  from  sunlight  to  darkness 
even  in  the  tropics  is  not  so  swift  but  that 
the  mind  so  to  speak  has  time  to  accept 
the  change ;  but  there  is  something  in  the 
cold,  spiritless  gray  of  dawn  that  always 
did  and  still  does  affect  my  spirits  at  sea. 
The  froth  of  the  running  billows  steals 
out  ghastly  to  the  faint,  cheerless,  and 
forbidding  light.  Chilly  as  the  night  may 
have  been,  a  new  edge  of  cold  seems  to 
have  come  into  the  air  with  the  sifting  of 
the  melancholy  spectral  tinge  of  gray  mto 
the  east.  The  light  puts  a  hollow  look 
into  the  face  of  the  seaman.  The  aspect 
of  his  ship  is  full  of  bleakness  ;  the  stars 
are  gone,  the  skies  are  cold,  and  the 
voices  of  the  wind  aloft  are  like  a  frosty 
whisding  through  clenched  teeth.  A 
mere  fancy  of  course,  which  is  instantly 
dissolved  by  the  first  level,  sparkling  beam 
of  the  rising  sun ;  but  then  it  is  fancy  that 
makes  up  the  life  of  the  sea,  for  without 
it  what  is  the  vocation  but  a  dull  routine 
of  setting  and  furling  sail,  of  masticating 
hard  beef  and  pork,  of  slushing  masts, 
washing  decks,  and  polishing  the  brass- 
works  !  The  spacious  liquid  arena  is 
prodigal  of  inspiration  and  of  delight  to 
any  one  who  shall  carry  imagination  away 
with  him  on  a  voyage.  There  may  be 
twenty  different  things  to  look  at  at  once, 
and  every  one  richer,  sweeter,  and  more 
ennobling  than  the  greatest  of  human 
poems  to  the  heart  that  knows  how  to 
watch  and  receive.  The  shadow  of  a 
dark  cloud  over  a  ship,  with  the  sunshine 
streaming  white  in  the  clear  blue  foaming 
seas  around  ;  the  vision  of  the  iceberg  at 
night,  coloring  the  black  atmosphere  with 
a  radiance  of  its  own  ;  the  tropical  blue  of 
the  horizon,  lifting  into  brassy  brightness 
to  the  central  dazzle  of  the  sun ;  the  airy 
dyes  of  the  evening  over  a  ship  in  the  far 
loneliness  of  the  mid-ocean  —  scores  of 
such  sights  there  are,  but  what  magic  is 
there  in  human  pen  to  express  them  ? 
The  majesty  of  the  Creator  is  nowhere  so 
apparent ;  the  spirit  of  the  universe  is  no- 


where else  so  present.  Those  who  know 
most  dare  least  in  their  desire  to  repro- 
duce. What  other  response  is  there  for 
the  heart  to  make  to  the  full  recognition 
of  the  eye  but  the  silence  of  adoration  I 

W.  Clark  Russell. 


From  The  Timet. 
CENTENARY  OF  THE  TIMES. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1788,  was  pub- 
lished, in  Printing  House  Square,  the  first 
number  of  the  Times.  There  was  little  in 
the  external  surroundings  of  the  event  to 
mark  the  date  as  a  memorable  one.  Two 
centuries  earlier,  the  year  1588  had  been 
recorded  as  an  annus  mirabilis^  in  which 
England  was  delivered  from  the  peril  of 
foreign  invasion  ;  one  century  earlier,  an- 
other deliverance  had  rescued  the  nation 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  selfish  and  unpa- 
triotic  despotism.  But  a  hundred  years 
ago,  though  the  world  was  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  a  tremendous  cataclvsm,  states* 
men  and  publicists  were  aole  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope and  even  on  the  state  of  France. 
Louis  XVI.  was  still  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne ;  the  meeting  of  the  States  General 
was  only  the  dream  of  a  few  advanced 
politicians ;  Pitt  was  a  peace  minister, 
with  large  and  liberal  views  of  fiscal  and 
Parliamentary  reform ;  and  Napoleon  was 
a  young  and  obscure  officer  of  artillery. 
We  doubt  whether  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  recognize  in  the  annals  of 
1 788  any  event  more  noteworthy  than  the 
establisnment  of  the  Times,  The  career 
of  this  journal  during  the  century  that  lies 
behind  us  forms,  we  are  bold  to  say,  no 
insignificant  or  inconspicuous  part  of  the 
history  of  Great  Britain.  Our  record  ex- 
tends far  enough  back  to  justify  us  in 
speaking  on  this  point  with  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom.  The  Times^  as  its 
founder  described  it,  even  before  it  as- 
sumed the  name,  was  intended  to  be 
"uninfluenced  by  party,  uncontrolled  by 
power,  and  attached  solely  to  tlie  public 
interest."  To  that  ideal  the  conductors 
of  the  paper  have  steadily  adhered  during 
one  hundred  years  thronged  with  changes 
and  chances,  through  all  revolutions  of 
political  power,  of  literary  expression,  and 
of  popular  taste.  How  remarkable  the 
transformation  is  our  readers  may  judg^ 
for  themselves  by  the  extracts  we  print 
this  morning  from  the  first  few  numbers 
of  the  Times  issued  a  century  ago.  Yet  a 
plain-dealing  spirit  of   independence    is 
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recognizable,  we  hope  and  believe,  through 
every  variation  of  circumstance  and  cos- 
tume. We  have  fought  for  great  causes, 
victorious  or  vanquished ;  we  have  en- 
deavored to  represent,  not  unsuccessfully, 
as  we  are  proud  to  think,  the  solid  sense, 
the  steady  patriotism,  and  the  practical 
instincts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  distinction 
of  class.  The  Timts  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  the  organ  of  a  party,  how- 
ever triumphant,  or  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
political  leader,  however  autocratic.  We 
are  entitled  to  affirm  that  this  attitude  of 
unfettered  criticism  has  left  its  mark  for 
good  on  the  amazing  development  of  the 
British  nation  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  position  of  primacy  in  the 
journalism  of  the  world  long  since  estab- 
lished by  the  Times  is  acknowledged,  not 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  only,  but 
in  foreign  countries.  In  Europe,  in  Amer- 
ica, in  India  and  the  colonies,  the  Times 
is  universally  recognized  as  having  a  right 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  England.  That 
high  privilege,  involving  duties  even 
higher,  we  may  confidently  assert  will 
never  be  abusea  ;  but  will  be  maintained, 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
paper,  by  the  enterprise,  the  independence, 
and  the  resolution  that  have  been  crowned 
hitherto  with  success. 

Since  the  poet  Cowper,  in  an  oft-quoted 
verse,  spoke  of 

The  folio  of  four  pa^es,  happy  work, 
"Which  not  even  critics  criticise, 

the  press  has  become  a  power  —  some 
may  even  be  inclined  to  say  the  greatest 
power  —  in  the  State.  The  British  con- 
stitution has  gradually  shifted  its  basis, 
and  now  rests  mainly,  as  acute  observers 
have  pointed  out,  on  "  government  by  dis- 
cussion." Parliamentary  debates  are  al- 
most overshadowed  by  the  controversies 
conducted  in  the  newspapers,  or  in 
speeches  which  without  the  aid  of  the 
newspapers  might  as  well  not  be  delivered 
at  all.  It  was  not  unimportant,  under 
these  conditions,  that  the  tradition  of  hon- 
orable independence,  the  paramount  obli- 
gations of  national  duty,  the  dignity  of 
public  censorship,  should  have  been  main- 
tained, as  we  trust  the  Times  has  always 
been  able  to  maintain  them,  against  the 
temptations  of  passing  gain,  of  political 
partisanship,  or  of  social  influences.  It 
has  been  the  function  of  this  journal,  so 
far  as  its  conductors  have  from  time  to 
time  understood  it,  to  express  the  prevail- 
ing convictions  of  the  best  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.    In  stimulating  the  courage 


and  endurance  of  the  nation  during  the 
long  struggle  with  Napoleon,  in  furthering 
Pitt's  policy  of  union  with  Ireland,  in  de- 
nouncing the  slave-trade,  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  reform,  in  ad- 
vocating the  just  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  removal  of  Irish  griev- 
ances when  those  grievances  were  sub- 
stantial, in  opposing  the  disruptionist  Irish 
policy  begun  by  O'Connell,  and  revived  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  con- 
demning the  fatuity  of  those  who  were 
determined  to  uphold  protection  against 
the  popular  will,  in  curbing  the  frenzy  of 
the  railway  mania,  in  speaking  out  on 
behalf  of  English  opinion  when  Russian 
or  French  aggression  had  to  be  faced,  in 
exposing  and  censuring  the  departmental 
blundering  which  led  to  the  disasters  of 
the  Crimean  campaign,  the  Times  strove 
ever  and  unflinchingly  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  its  duty.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  who  have  differed  from  its 
policy,  that  its  support  or  its  opposition 
has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
movement  of  events.  Yet  though  this 
journal  stood  by  Peel  against  both  Whigs 
and  Protectionists,  and  though  at  a  later 
period  it  sustained  Palmerston  against 
Russell,  Derby,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and 
Cobden,  it  was  never  bound  to  the  tri- 
umphal car  of  these  great  men,  even  when 
they  appeared  to  be  the  authentic  expo- 
nents for  the  time  of  the  opinions  of  the 
middle  classes  of  these  kingdoms.  Peel 
and  Palmerston,  though  in  the  main  they 
were  regarded  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Times  ?iS  the  best  representatives  of  na- 
tional conviction  and  sentiment,  were  criti- 
cised from  time  to  time,  when  occasion 
arose,  in  our  columns,  as  severely  as  Mel- 
bourne, Stanley,  and  Newcastle.  The 
system  of  anonymity,  which  is  sometimes 
ignorantly  attacked,  has  been  a  main  se- 
curity for  the  power,  exercised  always  in 
the  public  interest,  of  speaking  the  truth 
without  fear  or  favor.  A  long  succession 
of  men  of  the  highest  distinction  and  of 
the  most  brilliant  abilities  —  many  of  them 
not  even  known  by  name  to  the  public  — 
have,  under  these  conditions,  been  able  to 
contribute  to  the  power  and  reputation  of 
the  Times^  and  in  return  to  add  infinitely 
to  the  weight  and  effect  of  their  work  on 
the  opinion  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
Nor,  in  a  plain  statement  of  historical 
facts,  is  it  possible  to  omit  a  reference 
to  the  advantages  derived  by  this  jour- 
nal from  continuity  of  policy  and  conduct 
during  the  eventful  years  of  the  present 
century — advantages  due  to  the  steady, 
liberal,  energetic,  and  sensible  adminis- 
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trail  on  of  its  affairs  since  1803  by  the 
son  and  the  grandson  of  its  founder. 

The  progress  achieved  by  the  Times 
since  the  era  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  has, 
no  doubt,  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
contempt  for  patronage  and  favor  shown 
when  its  conductors  refused,  not  only  to 
accept  ministerial  assistance,  but  even  to 
secure  immunity  against  official  obstruc- 
tion, on  terras  in  any  way  compromising 
the  independence  of  tne  paper.  But  there 
are  material  as  well  as  moral  conditions 
of  success.  We  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  from  the  very  outset  the  conductors 
of  the  Times  have  been  eager  to  try  every 
new  method  which  could  possibly  be  made 
available  in  the  collection  and  the  circula- 
tion of  news  or  in  the  various  processes 
of  printing  and  publishing.  We  believe 
that  in  every  one  of  the  improvements 
which  have  made  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  present  day  what  it  is,  this  journal  has 
led  and  shown  the  way  to  all  its  contem- 
poraries. The  employment,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  press,  of  the  railway  and  the 
telegraph,  which  the  journals  of  some 
great  Continental  capitals  have  scarcely 
as  yet  begun  to  use  at  all,  was  seized  upon 
in  the  very  infancy  of  those  wonder-work- 
ing changes  for  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  Times*  The  uninstructed 
public  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
amount  of  labor,  the  expenditure  of  mon- 
ey, and  the  co-ordination  of  materials  in- 
volved in  the  collection  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  news  published  in  our  columns 
on  any  single  day  of  the  week.  Further- 
more, there  are  mechanical  developments 
with  which  a  newspaper  of  the  first  rank 
ought  to  keep  abreast ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Times  has  been  able  to  act  as  a  pio- 
neer for  the  press  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  mainly  because  the  conductors  of 
this  journal  have  steadily  refused  from 
the  very  beginning  to  place  their  work 
and  the  immense  interests  involved  in  it 
at  the  mercy  of  a  selfish  and  exclusive 
system  of  trade-unionism.  The  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  printing,  the  multi- 
plication of  forms  by  stereotyping,  the 
invention  of  the  Waiter  press,  and  the 
introduction  into  practical  use  of  compos- 
ing machines  have  been  the  most  striking 
successive  steps  in  the  direction  of  speed, 
efficiency,  and  economy.  The  difficulties 
with  which  every  advance  of  the  kind  has 
had  to  contend  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
the  outer  world,  and,  possibly,  may  not  be 
acknowledged  by  those  who  have  derived 
equal  benefit  with  ourselves  from  our  vic- 
tory over  them.  Happily,  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  work  done  by  the  Times  dur- 


ing the  past  century  which  have  received 
a  more  generous  recognitioo*    Leaving oa 
one  side  political  (questions,  we  can  point 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction  to  the  duties 
we  have  discharged  towards  the  public  in 
safeguarding  commercial  and  financial  in- 
tegrity, at  no  little  risk  and  cost.    A  tab- 
let over  the  door  of  the  printing-office  ia 
Printing-House  Square  testifies  to  the  mir 
itude  ofthe  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
city  of  London  for  one  service  of  this  kind 
we  were  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
honesty  in  business.   So  long  as  the  Tima 
retains  its  position  in  the  ranks  of  the 
newspaper  press,  its  conductors  will  pa^ 
sue  the  same  course,  disdaining  the  coarse 
arts  of  calumny  and  prurient  gossip,  and 
strictly  respecting  the  sanctities  of  private 
life,  but  attacking  imposture,  unveiling 
fraud,  and  branding  corrupt  relations  wito 
crime,  whether  the  world  of  trade  or  the 
world  of  politics  be  the  scene  of  the  oat- 
rage  upon  law.    While  animated  by  this 
resolve,  we  need  entertain  no  fear  that  the 
Times  will  lose  any  part  of  its  unique  in- 
fluence, its  wide  authority,  or  its  repr^ 
sentative  character.    The  position  from 
which  we  must  not  descend  was  once  forc- 
ibly depicted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  brilliant  orator  and  versatile  man  of 
letters :  *•  If  I  desired,"  he  said,  **  to  leave 
to  remote  posterity  some  memorial  of  ex- 
isting British  civilization,  I  would  prefer, 
not  our  docks,  not  our  railways,  not  oor 
public  buildings,  not  even  the  palace  in 
which  we  holcTour  sittings :  I  would  pr^ 
f  er  a  file  of  the  Times.'' 


From  St.  Jameift  GsMtMb 
THE  EXPLOSION  AT  AMOT. 

BY  MISS  GORDON-CUMMING. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  in^ 
teresting  of  the  treat v  ports  in  southern 
China  is  the  city  ot  Amoy;  a  pleasant 
halting-place  for  the  traveller  on  nis  voy- 
age from  Hong  Kong  to  Foo-cbow  or 
Snanghai,  and  the  starting-point  wheooe 
to  sail  for  the  beautiful  Isle  of  Formosa, 
which  is  within  six  hours  by  steamer.  It 
is  a  busy  commercial  seaport,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  and  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  an  important  trad- 
ing centre.  It  was  one  of  the  first  points 
of  commercial  contact  between  China  and 
the  outer  world.  The  Portuguese  ob- 
tained a  footing  here  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  succeeded  by  the  Dutdi. 
In  1 841  Amoy  was  captured  by  the  Brit* 
ish;   and,  by  the    Treaty   of  Nanking 
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rendi  and  British  subjects  obtained  the 
eht  to  settle  ooi  the  island  of  Ku-lane-su, 
nicb  IS  onl^  separated  from  Amoy  by  a 
UTOw  strait.  Thus,  the  forei^  resi- 
ents  enjoy  the  privilege  of  isolation  from 
le  vast  and  crowded  city,  with  its  popu- 
Ltion  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
^inamen;  and  what  that  means  those 
qIv  who  have  lived  in  Chinese  cities  can 
my  understand.  The  laree  luxurious 
oreign  houses  are  scattered  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner  amongst  huge  madder- 
Dolored  boulders  and  rock-masses,  shaded 
1^  clumps  of  feathery  bamboo,  and  the 
flowers  or  foliage  of  well-cultivated  war- 
dens in  a  semi-tropical  cli mate.  Natur^ly, 
in  Uie  scorching  summer  droughts  the 
land  does  acquire  a  sickly  yellow  tone ; 
bat  in  the  cooler  winter  season  the  island 
is  comparatively  green,  and  here  and 
there  a  vividly  verdant  hillside  shows 
where  diligent  nusbandmen  have  laid  out 
their  terraced  rice-fields.  Carriages  and 
horses  are  here  unknown,  their  place  being 
iiUed  by  chairs  and  human  bearers  — 
strong,  patient  Chinamen ;  and  boats  are 
ever  ready  to  carry  those  whose  business 
re(|uires  their  presence  to  the  busy  city, 
wfaidi  rises  so  picturesquely  on  the  fur- 
ther shore  of  the  narrow  blue  strait.  To 
the  left  lies  the  harbor;  crowded  with 
ooaint  native  junks,  wonderful  alike  in 
lorm  and  color ;  and  a  great  assemblage 
of  boat-houses,  wherein  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  human  beings  contrive  to  exist  in 
a  Ducb  more  decent  and  cleanly  way  than 
their  neighbors  in  the  streets.  On  an 
average,  alx>ut  one  thousand  foreign  ves- 
sels annually  clear  this  port 

As  seen  from  the  houses  of  the  foreign 
lesidents,  the  island  of  Amoy  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  Though  the  high,  steep  hills 
are  in  themselves  parched  and  l^arren 
ranges  of  disintegrated  granite,  they  are 
itrewn  in  every  direction  with  gigantic 
boulders  of  the  aforesaid  dark-red  rock, 
tfaich  seem  as  if  they  could  only  have 
dropped  frocn  the  clouds ;  though  here  and 
there  a  rocky  ridge  crops  up,  cresting 
Ifacsky-liiie.  One  such  ridee  divides  the 
town  itsf.lf,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  heavy 
|D0s  commanding  the  estuary  where  lie 
lomaniy  trading-vessels.  Very  irregular 
Mreets  run  in  and  out  among  the  great 
boaUers  aJonjg;  the  shore,  where  junks  lie 
Mnuided,  ana  fine  old  trees  overshadow 
ihriiies  and  temples  and  nameless  cpraves ; 
the  latter  being  chosen  here  and  there, 
Mcording  to  Chinese  notions  of  good  luck. 
Weary  indeed  must  be  the  bearers  who 
tafl  up  some  of  these  hill-paths,  bearing 
le.dead  to  some  high  spot  which  the 


geomancers  have  declared  to  be  in  every 
respect  the  most  desirable  resting-place 
for  the  person  deceased.  Some  of  the 
shrines  are  niched  in  caves  formed  by 
several  great  boulders  which  have  fallen 
together  in  some  awful  convulsion  of  the 
hills.  Others  are  furnished  with  stone 
seats  and  tables,  inviting  to  picnic  parties. 
One  point  of  interest  for  an  afternoon's  ex- 
pedition is  a  Buddhist  monastery,  perched 
on  the  hillside  in  this  rock  wilderness. 
Stately  aloes  seem  specially  to  flourish  in 
the  soil  of  decomposing  granite,  and  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Like  most  important  Chinese  cities, 
Amoy  is  encircled  by  a  mighty  wall.  The 
summit  of  these  walls  invariably  affords 
the  most  agreeable  walk  available ;  it  is 
the  only  place  which  is  never  crowded, 
and  here  a  ^ood  general  view  of  the  city 
can  he  obtained.  To  most  Europeans  the 
walls  of  Canton  afford  a  general  standard 
of  size.  Those  of  Amoy  are  considerably 
smaller,  and  in  the  city  itself  two  fea- 
tures conspicuous  in  Canton  are  lacking : 
namely,  the  tall  pagodas,  and  the  great 
square  towers  wnich  are  the  much-fre- 
quented pawn-shops.  Descending  from 
the  walls,  one  immediately  enters  a  laby- 
rinth of  dirty  streets  and  markets  with 
bewildering  crowds  forever  hurrying  to 
and  fro  —  a  thousand  details  of  interest 
arresting  one's  attention  at  every  turn. 

The  excellence  of  the  fish  supply  must 
strike  the  most  casual  observer.  Both 
river  and  sea  fish,  salt  and  fresh,  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  abundance,  as  is  also 
the  supplv  of  bamboo  oysters,  so  called 
because  they  are  artificially  bred  on  this 
coast,  where  bamboo  oyster-fields  are  pre- 
pared more  carefully  than  any  hop-field  or 
vineyard.  Holes  are  bored  in  old  oyster- 
shells,  which  are  then  stuck  into  pieces  of 
split  bamboo  about  two  feet  in  length. 
These  are  planted  close  together  on  sand- 
fiats  between  hieh  and  low  water-mark, 
where  strong  tidal  currents  are  said  to 
bring  the  oyster  spat.  Certainly,  the  said 
spat  is  soon  found  adhering  to  the  old 
shells,  which  in  due  time  are  covered  with 
tiny  oysters.  The  bamboos  are  then  trans- 
planted and  set  several  inches  apart;  and 
within  six  months  from  the  date  when 
they  were  first  planted  they  yield  a  crop 
of  well-grown  oysters  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. Nor  are  even  the  shells  wasted ;  for 
though  Chinamen  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  luxury  of  transparent  glass,  a 
large  number  of  oyster-shells  are  still 
scraped  down  till  they  are  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent,  when,  neatly  fitted  together 
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(like  the  diamond  panes  in  the  casements  of  stunned;  and  then  there  rose  from  the 
our  ancestors),  they  form  the  ornamental  city  the  cries  of  maimed  and  terrified 
windows  in  the  inner  courts  of  rich  men*s  human  beings  in  extremity  of  torture,  and 
houses.  of  wild  wailing  for  the  dead.  The  powder- 
One  of  the  special  industries  of  Amoy  magazine,  in  which  forty  thousand  kilo- 
is  the  manufacture  of  pretty  fanciful  little  grammes  of  gunpowder  were  stored,  had 
objects  in  silk  crape  for  the  adornment  of  exploded,  fifty  soldiers  had  been  blown  to 
ladies*  heads.  Realistic  flowers  are  not  atoms,  and  several  hundred  other  persons 
in  favor;  these  are  the  accepted  eouivalent  had  been  killed  and  a  multitude  griev- 
of  them;  and  few  are  so  poor  that  they  ously  injured.  All  the  buildings  on  that 
cannot  find  a  coin  to  invest  in  these  pretty  side  of  the  town  were  shattered,  and  as 
trifles.  Artificial  flowers  are  here  made  houses  fell  fire  was  scattered.  A  great 
solely  as  ofEerings  to  the  imperial  dead;  conflagration  speedily  ensued,  rapidly 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  custom  of  scatter-  spreading  till  it  extended  over  a  fourth  of 
ing  flowers  on  graves  is  in  China  a  privi-  the  whole  area  of  the  town, 
lege  reserved  only  for  the  family  of  the  As  yet  few  details  have  reached  Eu- 
emperor,  and  artificial  flowers  are  pre-  rope ;  but  the  simple  outline  of  the  story 
ferred  to  real  ones  for  the  purpose.  None  is  sufficiently  appalling,  and  must  give 
save  members  of  the  imperial  house  dare  ^reat  anxiety  to  many  Europeans  whose 
use  flowers  to  decorate  the  tombs  of  their  friends  work  chiefly  within  the  city, 
dead ;  nobles  and  commoners  alike  must  Amoy  is  not  only  a  great  emporium  of 
be  content  to  offer  ornaments  of  red-and-  commerce ;  it  is  also  an  important  centre 
white  paper.  As  a  matter  of  course,  any  for  mission  work ;  the  Island  of  Amoy, 
one  wandering  through  a  Chinese  city  which  is  about  ten  miles  in  diameter,  being 
enters  temples  innumerable ;  for,  thougn  dotted  all  over  with  villages  and  townlets, 
for  by  far  the  most  part  they  are  amazingly  so  that  its  total  population  is  estimated  at 
dirty,  there  are  generally  some  distinctive  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand* 
features  of  interest  to  oe  noted.  Among  This  port,  having  been  one  of  the  first  to 
these  I  may  mention  a  fine  image  of  tolerate  foreigners,  seemed  to  offer  possi- 
Kwan-yin,  the  thousand-armed  goddess  of  bilities  for  the  establishment  of  Christian 
mercy;  the  special  feature  being  that  the  missions,  which  at  first  met  with  the  very 
great  golden  halo  within  which  she  stands  poor  results  common  in  this  most  conser« 
IS  (or  was)  formed  of  a  thousand  golden  vative  empire.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
hands.  Amoy  missions  could  only  number  twenty 
Chief  among  the  lions  of  Amoy  must  converts.  But  these,  as  usual,  in  China, 
rank  the  citadel,  where  a  large  body  of  Chi-  have  proved  the  nucleus  round  which 
nese  soldiers  are  wont  to  lounge  about  in  many  more  have  clustered ;  and  to^lay 
delightfully  quaint  groups,  eminently  sug-  the  three  principal  missionary  bodies  (the 
gestive  of  burlesques  and  pantomimes ;  London  Mission,  the  English  Presbyte- 
some  being  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  rian,  and  the  American  Methodist  Episco- 
some  with  spears,  while  others  only  carry  pal)  number  upwards  of  three  thousand 
small  ornamental  banners  on  tall  flagstaffs.  communicants,  with  a  very  much  lareer 
Some,  indeed,  cany  rifles  of  remarkable  number  of  persons  receiving  Christian 
length  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  firearms  to  teaching, 
be  seen  consist  of  old  fiint-lock  guns  more 

likely  to  damage  the  bearer  than  his  oppo-  ^_^-«-^^ 

nent.    These  poor  soldiers  have  just  had 
an  appallingly  real  experience  of  the  dan- 
cers of  the  ammunition  which  their  rulers  Ynm  Nature, 
have  been   so  zealously  accumulating  at                     CHRISTMAS  ISLAND, 
various  points  of  possible  invasion.     Six       t»„^„„„o^«  kt^„.^^.,         j         *i.    r  i 

weeks  ago,  on  the  21st  of  November,  the  ,   Professor  Newton  sends  us  the  fol- 

foreign  residents  on  Ku-lang-su  were  going  >.^^»"g  ^^V?^^!  ^[^™  ^  ^^"fV'ct^^i  ^^ 

peacefully  about  their  avocations,  when  him  from  Mr.  J.  J  Lister  M.A    St.  John^s 

suddenly  a  deafening  roar  rent  the  air,  ^^^TU  ^.""^^'l^^^'-    ^^r    "^^"'^^^^M? 

and  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  seen  to  ^^'^r,^^^\^'  Egeria,  Commander  Aid- 

rise  over  a  powder-magazine  on  the  main  r{f*l\?^:,^V  ^^'^">:°S,^^^  '•^^^'''  ^'**^  ^^ 

isle.     So  terrific  was  the  concussion  that  *^^^  little-known  island :- 

Ku-lan^-su  itself  rocked  as  if  convulsed  by       "  We  left  Batavia  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 

an  earthquake,  and  several  houses  fell  in  ber  27,  about  5   a.m.,  and  were  in  the 

ruins.    The   noise  was  followed  bv  the  Straits  of  Sunda  by  the  afternoon.    We 

momentary  hush   of  a   people  wellnigh  saw  the  hills  on  the  Java  side  clearly, 
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scored  by  many  steep-sided  valleys,  and 
the  green  of  the  fields  contrasting  brightly 
with  the  red  volcanic  earth.  Behind  Siese 
nearer  hills  one  of  the  great  conical  moun- 
tains loomed  out  every  now  and  then 
from  his  covering  of  clouds.  To  the  west- 
ward, and  more  distant,  a  high  volcanic 
peak  on  the  main  island  of  Sumatra  rose 
above  nearer  islands,  and  later  in  the  after- 
noon we  saw  the  simple  conical  mass  of 
Krakatao.  Next  day  we  were  bouncing 
about  in  deep  blue  water,  as  we  steamed 
south  against  a  head-wind  —  a  change 
after  the  quiet  sailing  over  the  pale  green 
shallow  seas  in  which  we  had  been  since 
we  entered  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  On 
Friday,  September  30,  we  reached  Christ- 
mas Island.  The  first  we  saw  of  it  was  a 
long  line  against  the  south-east  horizon, 
with  a  shallow  saddle  in  the  middle  and  a 
gradual  rise  at  either  end  —  that  to  the 
west  being  the  higher.  On  nearer  ap 
proach  the  island  was  seen  to  be  uniformly 
covered  with  trees,  with  a  low  cliff,  mucn 
undermined  at  the  water's  edge ;  above 
this  a  gradual  slope  leads  to  another  steep 
ascent,  which  in  some  places,  especially 
at  the  projecting  headlands,  is  a  bare  clifi, 
in  others  covered  with  trees.  From  this 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  top.  We 
found  that  there  is  a  cap  of  coral  limestone 
over  the  whole  island.  The  top  is  formed 
of  gray  pinnacled  masses  with  steep  fis- 
sures between  them,  and  the  surface  of 
the  rock  is  worn  into  a  rough  honeycomb 
with  sharp  points  and  ridges  which  break 
under  foot  and  show  the  glistening  white 
rock.  On  the  slope  of  the  island  this  rock 
forms  horizontal  terraces,  with  a  rough 
slope  of  pinnacled  masses  or  a  sheer  cliff 
leading  down  from  them,  and  these  seemed 
to  be  in  a  general  way  continuous  at  the 
same  level  along  the  side  of  the  island. 
I  suppose  they  mark  the  pauses  in  its 
gradual  elevation  during  which  a  fringing 
reef  has  formed.  Some  pieces  of  rock, 
apparently  volcanic,  were  picked  up  at 
Flying-fish  Cove,  but  it  was  not  found 
where  they  had  fallen  from. 

"No  stream  or  standing  water  was 
found.  Apparently  all  the  rain  that  falls 
soaks  into  the  porous  rock  at  once.  The 
vegetation,  however,  looked  fresh  and 
green,  and  the  under  parts  of  fallen  logs 
were  sodden  with  moisture.  On  two  of 
the  nights  during  the  ten  days  we  were 
there,  there  was  heavy  rain  ;  otherwise  we 
had  fine  weather.  Many  of  the  trees  are 
tall,  reaching  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  or  more,  and 
some  of  them  have  vertical  buttresses  at 
the  base,  which  wind  about  horizontally 


and  give  ofiE  secondary  buttresses.  They 
are  often  laden  with  great  clumps  of  birds  - 
nest  ferns,  as  well  as  with  other  ferns, 
orchids,  and  parasitical  trees,  and  their 
trunks  are  festooned  with  long  straight 
lianas.  I  only  found  two  orcTiids  with 
flowers  out,  and  these  were  small  and  in- 
conspicuous. Along  the  shore  there  are 
tangled  thickets  of  screw  pines,  and  an- 
other kind  grows  on  the  higher  part.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  trees  bear  edible 
fruits.  Altogether  I  am  sending  home 
some  fifty  kinds  of  flowering  plants  and 
fifteen  of  ferns. 

"  The  rat  {Mus  macleart)  swarms  on  the 
island.  They  came  out  at  dusk,  and  ran 
about,  in  and  out  of  the  tents  that  were 
pitched  by  the  shore,  through  the  night. 
There  is  another  kind  of  rat  which  is 
larger  and  black,  except  where  the  scanty 
fur  on  the  feet  allows  the  pale  skin  to 
show.  There  is  also  a  shrew  mouse, 
whose  short  shrill  squeak  may  often  be 
heard  in  the  woods.  I  caught  three  of 
them  one  night  in  a  pitfall.  Several  spec- 
imens of  the  fruit-eating  bat  {Pteropus 
natalis)  were  obtained,  including  males, 
which  have  no  pale-colored  tippet,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  [P.  Z.  S.,  1887,  p.  512I  thought 
might  possibly  be  the  case.  There  is  a 
small  insectivorous  bat  in  the  island,  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  one. 

"  The  large  fruit-eating  pigeon  {Carp<h 
phaga  whartoni)  is  very  common.  They 
congregate  in  the  fruit-bearing  trees,  and 
may  then  be  shot  by  the  dozen.  They 
are  excellent  eating,  and  supplied  fresh 
meat  for  the  ship. 

"There  is  a  small  dove  —  brown,  with  a 
rich  bronzy-green  on  the  back  and  wings 
—  which  is  very  common.  Their  habits 
are  remarkably  in  keeping  with  their  color- 
ing. On  trees  they  are  restless  and  sel- 
dom seen,  but  on  the  ground,  among  fallen 
brown  and  green  leaves,  where  their  color 
makes  them  very  inconspicuous,  they 
seem  to  have  no  fear.  I  shot  seven  one 
morning  close  to  our  place ;  they  were 
feeding  in  pairs  on  fallen  berries,  and 
when  one  of  a  pair  was  shot,  the  other 
went  on  feeding  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

*'  The  thrush  {Turdus  erythropieurus)  is 
very  abundant,  and  as  tame  as  possible. 
None  of  my  specimens  show  any  mottling, 
but  Captain  Aldrich  told  me  that  he  saw 
one  with  the  breast  mottled.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  as  yellow  as  a  cock  blackbird's. 
I  heard  no  song^  but  they  often  give  a 
*chick—^  chick  — chick — chick-chick 
-chick,*  quickening  time  at  the  finish. 

*'  Parties  of  twelve  to  twenty  of  a  species 
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of  Zosierops  were  very  common.    They 
had  just-fledged  young  ones  among  them. 

"  The  other  birds  we  obtained  were  two 
hawks,  an  owl,  a  swift,  a  heron,  a  plover, 
and  a  sandpiper.  Besides  these,  frigate- 
birds,  gannets,  boobies,  and  boatswain- 
birds  oftwo  kinds  were  everywhere  abun- 
dant. 

♦*We  obtained  three  kinds  of  lizards, 
and  the  Typhhps  which  was  found  before, 
but  no  tortoises.  We  saw  a  turtle  making 
off  down  the  beach  early  one  morning,  but 
it  got  into  the  sea  before  it  could  be  turned 
over. 

**  We  saw  no  frogs,  and  heard  none. 

**  We  found  ^\^  kinds  of  land  shells, 
four  of  butterflies,  a  few  moths,  and  some 
eighteen  species  of  beetles,  besides  spi- 
ders, centipedes,  etc.  I  have  one  of  the 
hawks  alive,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  home  to  England.  .  .  . 

"J.  J.  Lister." 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Cap- 
tain Aldrich,  R.N.,  of  H.M.  surveying 
vessel  Egeria,  of  a  recent  visit  to  Christ- 
mas Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  made  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  small  collection  recently  brought 
thence  by  Captain  Maclear,  R.N.  (see 
Nature^  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  1 2).  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister 
kindly  volunteered  to  act  as  naturalist, 
and  proceeded  from  England  to  Colombo, 
whence  he  took  a  passage  in  the  Egeria 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting. 

Captain  Aldrich  states  that  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  was  reached  at  the  ex- 
pense of  considerable  labor,  but  without 
as  much  difficulty  as  was  anticipated. 
This  point  is  twelve  hundred  feet  high, 
and  not,  as  was  before  incorrectly  stated, 
fifteen  hundred  and  eiehtv  feet. 

The  island  is  coral-daci  to  the  very  top, 
the  actual  summit  being  a  block  of  coral- 
line limestone,  worn  and  undermined. 
No  rock  other  than  of  a  calcareous  nature 
was  met  with  in  the  island,  though  a  dili- 
gent search  was  made,  and  holes  dug 
where  the  soil  appeared  thickest. 

Three  tiers  of  cliffs,  probably  marking 
sea-levels,  intervene  between  the  top  of 
the  existing  sea  cliffs  and  the  summit. 
Breaches  in  these  cliffs  afforded  means  of 
scaling  them,  aided  by  the  numerous  atrial 
roots  of  the  trees  with  which  the  island  is 
densely  covered. 

Between  the  cliffs  the  ground  rises  ir- 
regularly, being  covered  in  some  places 
with  soil  apparently  deep,  intermixed  with 
frajjmcnts  of  coral.  Tangled  jungle  and 
high  forest  grow  everywhere.  The  verti- 
cal rise  to  the  summit  where  ascended 


takes  place  in  the  following  manner,  as 
described  by  Captain  Aldrich :  — 


30  feet  vertical. 
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Coast  cliff . 

Moderate  slope 

First  inland  cliff 

Moderate  slope . 

Second  inland  cliff 

Slope 

TWrd  inland  cliff 

Steep  slope  of  rough  ground  650 

The  total  horizontal  distance  is  about 
five  thousand  feet. 

Christmas  Island  therefore  appears  to 
be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete 
casing  with  coral  of  an  island  which,  from 
the  time  that  its  nucleus  first  came  within 
the  reef-building  zone,  has  been  steadily 
subjected  to  a  movement  of  upheaval,  var 
riea  by  pauses,  during  which  the  cliffs 
were  eroded  by  the  sea.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  case  of  similar  magnitude  has 
yet  been  recorded. 

The  collections  now  on  their  way  to 
England  are,  it  is  feared,  not  so  variea  as 
was  anticipated  from  the  samples  of  life 
brought  home  by  the  Flying  Fish. 

A  considerable  number  of  interesting 
photographs  were  obtained  by  the  officers, 
and  accompany  Captain  Aldrich *s  report, 
which  will  be  published. 

The  Egeria  has  obtained  a  line  of  sound- 
ings  across  the  hitherto  unfathomed  area 
of  the  southern  Indian  Ocean,  between 
the  Strait  of  Sunda  and  Mauritius,  but  no 
details  have  as  yet  come  to  hand. 

W.  J.  L.  Wharton. 

December  17. 


From  St  Jame^s  Gaxette. 
THE   POWER  AND  SPEED  OF  FLIGHT  IN 

BIRDS. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in 
nature  than  the  power  of  flight  possessed 
by  birds,  and  no  subject  which  yields  more 
startling  facts  upon  investigation.    "  The 
way  of  an  ea^le  in  the  air  **  is  one  of  those 
things  of  which  Solomon  expressed  him- 
self Ignorant ;  and  there  is  something  truly 
marvellous  in  the  mechanism  which  con* 
trols  the  scythe-like  sweep  of  wings  pe- 
culiar to  most  birds  of  prey.    Yet  even 
naturalists  of  the  first  order  have  had  little 
or  nothing  to  say  about  the  power  of  flight 
in  birds,  while  some  of  them  speak  on 
very  insufficient  evidence.     Witness  Mi- 
chelet's  statement  that  the  swallow  flies 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  an  hour. 
Roughly,  this  gives  us  a  thousand  miles 
in  four  hours ;  but  assuredly,  even  in  its 
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swiftest  dashes,  the  swallow  does  not  at- 
tain to  anything  like  this  speed.  But  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark  when  he  computes  the  speed  at 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The 
mechanism  of  flight  in  the  swallows  is 
carried  through  an  ascending  scale,  until 
in  the  swift  it  reaches  its  highest  degree 
of  power,  both  in  endurance  and  facility 
of  evolution.  Although  there  are  birds 
which  may  and  probably  do  attain  to  the 
speed  of  a  hundred  and  nfty  miles  an  hour, 
this  remarkable  rate  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  any  of  the  birds  of  the  swallow  kind. 
In  their  migration  swallows  stick  close  to 
land,  and  never  leave  it  unless  compelled. 
They  cross  straits  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  are  among  the  most  fatigable  of  birds. 
Apparently,  though  they  may  possess  con- 
siderable speed,  they  have  no  great  powers 
of  sustained  flight.  These  attributes  be- 
long in  the  most  remarkable  degree  to 
certain  ocean  birds. 

Any  one  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
must  have  noticed  that  gulls  accompany 
the  ship  over  the  whole  distance  —  or  at 
least  are  never  absent.  The  snowy  "sea 
swallows,"  as  the  terns  are  called,  seem 
quite  tireless;  though  the  petrels  and 
albatrosses  alone  deserve  the  name  of 
oceanic  birds.  No  sea-deserts  seem  to 
bound  the  range  of  the  petrels,  and  they 
are  found  at  every  distance  from  land. 
Different  species  haunt  different  seas  — 
from  the  fulmar  in  the  far  north,  to  the 
giant  petrel  which  extends  its  flight  to  the 
ice -banks  of  the  south.  Here  the  Antarctic 
and  snowy  petrels  appear,  often  floating 
upon  the  drift-ice,  and  never  leaving  these 
dreary  seas.  Another  bird  of  immense 
wing  power  is  the  tiny  stormy  petrel,  the 
smallest  web-footed  bird  known.  It  be- 
longs to  every  sea ;  and  although  so  seem- 
ing-frail it  breasts  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
storm,  skimming  with  incredible  velocity 
the  trough  of  the  waves  and  gliding  rapidly 
over  their  crests.  Petrels  have  been  ob- 
served two  thousand  miles  from  nearest 
land,  whilst  at  half  that  distance  Sir 
James  Ross  once  saw  a  couple  of  penguins 
paddling  in  the  sea.  A  pair  of  the  rudi- 
mentary wings  of  this  bird  are  lying  before 
me  as  I  write.  They  are  simply  feather- 
less  paddles;  but  so  rapidly  does  the  bird 
swim  by  their  aid,  that  all  of  the  fishes  do 
not  go  at  equal  speed.  The  enormous  ap- 
petite  of  the  giant  penguin  (which  weighs 
about  eighty  pounds)  may  have  something 
to  do  with  its  restricted  powers  of  flight. 
In  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds  Ross 
found  ten  pounds  of  quartz  granite  and 
trap  fragments  —  swallowed  most  likely  to 


promote  digestion.  The  lord  of  the  winged 
race  is  the  frigate-bird.  He  is  a  navigator 
who  never  reaches  his  bourne ;  his  flight 
seems  almost  ceaseless.  To  a  bird  with 
such  superb  wing-apparatus  the  metaphor 
"  he  sleeps  upon  the  storm  "  almost  be- 
comes literal.  This  black  solitary  bird  is 
little  more  than  wing,  his  pinions  measur- 
ing fifteen  feet  —  even  surpassing  those 
of  the  condor  of  the  Andes.  Although 
sometimes  seen  four  hundred  leagues  from 
land,  the  frigate-bird  is  said  to  return 
every  night  to  its  solitary  roost.  But 
these  birds  and  the  wandering  albatross 
are  sea  and  ocean  species,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  are  able  to  rest  upon  the  waters. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  many  of 
the  land  birds,  and  here  observation  is 
easier. 

Thousands  of  gold-crests  annually  cross 
and  recross  the  North  Sea  at  the  wildest 
period  of  the  year,  and,  unless  the  weather 
is  hazy,  generally  make  their  migrations 
in  safety.  And  yet  this  is  the  smallest 
and  frailest  British  bird  —  a  mere  fluff  of 
feathers,  weighing  only  seventy  grains. 
Another  of  the  tits,  the  oxeye,  nas  been 
met  upon  two  occasions  at  six  hundred 
and  nine  hundred  miles  from  land.  With 
regard  to  the  birds  which  cross  the  At- 
lantic, it  matters  not  for  our  purpose 
whether  they  are  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  or  cross  voluntarily;  it  suffices 
that  they  come.  The  American  passen- 
ger pigeon  accomplishes  the  distance,  and 
so  does  the  purple  martin.  The  speed  of 
flight  in  the  former  is  approximately 
known;  it  is  able  to  cover  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
seems  marvellous  wnen  we  reflect  that, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  it  takes  the  bira  two  days  and 
nights  to  cross.  What  must  be  the  mech- 
anism that  can  stand  such  a  strain  as  this  ? 
In  the  Anglo-Belgian  pigeon-races  some 
of  the  birds  attain  to  a  speed  of  nearly  a 
mile  a  minute  ;  and  this  when  the  race  is 
for  five  hundred  miles.  The  English, 
French,  and  Germans  all  rear  pigeons  in 
their  fortresses;  the  birds  are  also  em- 
ployed by  the  Trinity  House  in  conveying 
messages  from  the  lightships,  and  they  are 
used  on  the  Indian  stations.  Two  facts 
taken  in  conjunction  are  significant.  The 
Germans  are  training  pigeons  to  carry 
messages;  the  Russians  are  training  fal- 
cons to  catch  pigeons.  The  noblest  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  peregrine,  has 
been  seen  flying  over  mid-Atlantic ;  and 
I  have  known  a  bird  of  this  species,  when 
in  perfect  training,  to  fly  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a  little  over  twen- 
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ty-three  hours.  This  is  about  the  rate 
of  flight  of  the  best-trained  pigeons ;  and 
it  happens  that  the  flight  of  these  two 
(otherwise  dissimilar)  birds  is  very  much 
the  same.  In  discussing  the  various 
means  of  dispersal,  Mr.  Darwin  states 
that  almost  every  vear  land  birds  are 
blown  across  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  North  America  to  the  western  shores 
of  Ireland  and  England.  But  with  this 
statement  he  leaves  the  matter ;  he  does 
not  mention  species.  The  beautiful  swal- 
low-tailed kite  has  accomplished  the  feat ; 
which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing its  vast  powers  of  flight.  Less  likely 
birds  that  have  appeared  in  Britain  are 
the  belted  kingfisher  and  the  American 
yellow-billed  cuckoo.  The  white-winged 
crossbill  must  be  mentioned  with  less  cer- 
tainty;  for  although  it  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can bird,  it  is  also  found  in  some  north- 
ern European  countries. 

All  birds  of  great  and  sustained  powers 
of  flight  have  one  characteristic :  they 
have  long  wings  with  sharply  pointed 
ends.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  apparent  speed  of  flight  is  deceptive. 
A  heron,  as  it  rises  and  moves  along  the 
course  of  a  brook,  appears  not  only  to  go 
slowly  but  to  use  its  wings  languidly. 
And  yet  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  pointed 
out  —  and  any  one  may  verify  the  state- 
ment—  that  the  heron  seldom  flaps  his 


wines  at  a  rate  of  less  than  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  flfty 
times  a  minute.  This  is  counting  the 
downward  strokes  only ;  so  that  the  bird 
reallv  makes  from  two  hundred  and  forty 
to  three  hundred  distinct  movements  a 
minute.  Our  short-winged  game-birds  fly 
with  an  almost  incredible  velocity.  Any 
attempt  to  observe  or  count  their  wing 
movements  leaves  but  a  blurred  impres- 
sion upon  the  eye,  while  in  some  species 
the  vibratory  movement  is  so  quick  that 
it  can  hardly  be  detected.  Even  slender- 
bodied  birds  like  hawks  and  falcons  have 
frequently  flown  through  thick  plate  look- 
ing-glasses; and  "driven"  grouse,  flying 
down  wind,  have  been  known  to  stun 
sportsmen.  A  erouse  does  not  move  its 
wings  so  rapidlv  as  a  partridge,  though 
the  late  **  C.  S.  was  once  clean  knocked 
out  of  a  battery  by  a  grouse  he  had  shot 
falling  upon  him.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
upon  one  occasion  picked  up  a  brace  of 
grouse  which  had  cannoned  and  killed 
each  other  in  mid-air. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  branches  of  natural  history. 
Here  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
marvellous  and  most  beautiful  movements 
of  birds  in  the  air  —  the  stationary  bal- 
ancing, hovering,  circling, and  gliding;  all 
of  which  may  be  well  observed  in  watch- 
ing our  own  birds  of  prey. 


Police  Law  in  Russia.  —  An  Odessa  cor- 
respondent writes  :  The  Russians,  as  is  gener- 
ally known,  have  no  such  institution  as  our 
English  coroner's  court,  but  in  cases  of  fatal 
accidents,  suicides,  etc. ,  inquiries  by  an  espe- 
cially appointed  commissary  of  police  are  held 
on  the  spot.  Many  of  the  extraordinary  ac- 
counts which  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
the  foreign  press  of  the  proceedings  in  fatal 
cases  where  the  commissary  of  police  is  absent 
arc  not  generally  credited,  and  yet  they  arc 
only  too  lamentably  true.  For  instance,  the 
boay  of  an  intended  suicide  may  be  discovered 
by  the  neighbors  before  life  is  extinct,  but 
ii  the  commissary  of  police  be  not  instantly 
available  the  neighbors  will  not,  or  rather 
dare  not,  cut  it  down  and  save  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  person.  Here  is  a  case  in  point, 
illustrative  of  the  effects  of  the  working  of  this 
ill-advised  and  clumsily  constructed  Russian 
by-law.  Yesterday,  at  the  Bulshoi  Fontane, 
a  pretty  marine  suburb  of  Odessa,  two  little 
girls,  sisters,  aged  eleven  and  thirteen,  were 
bathing  unattended.  The  beach  a  little  way 
out  is  treacherous,  owing  to  shifting  sand- 
holes.     The  poor  children  are  supposed  to 


have  got  into  one  of  them.  They  were  both 
swimmers,  but  became  terrified.  Their  posi- 
tion was  observed  by  a  gentleman  fishing  at 
some  distance,  who  hastened  to  save  them, 
and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  shore. 
1'he  demented  mother,  however,  who  resided 
not  more  than  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
beach,  was  not  allowed  to  convey  her  children 
home,  where  proper  restoratives  could  have 
been  applied.  The  poor  little  things  expired 
on  the  scorching  sand,  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  it  was  there,  covered  with  a  sheet,  that  I 
saw  their  dead  bodies  still  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  commissary  of  police  from  Odessa. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  lives  of  these 
little  victims  might  have  been  saved  had  they 
been  immediately  carried  home,  and  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  restoration  applied.  It  may 
naturally  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  spectators 
interfere  and  carry  off  the  poor  children? 
Such  action  might  certainly  bring  before  the 
government  the  cruel  results  ot  this  stupid 
regulation,  but  one  must  not  resist  the  police. 
\ye  are  governed  by  and  for  the  police  in  Ru» 
sia.  Public  Opiiuoii. 
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GEORGE  LOVEDAY. 
[OBIIT  iET.  52,  DECEMBER,  1887.] 

The  sapless  leaves  fell  in  the  drear  December 
In  mourning  on  the  dull,  inverted  clo<l; 

And  the  few  faithful  friends  who  must  remem- 
ber, 
With  head  uncovered  the  sad  surface  trod. 

Ay,  surface  I   light  as  the  loose  earth  above 
him 
Are  the  weak  bonds  that  held  the  spirit  in; 
So  for  all  those  who  dead  or  living  love  him, 
From  out  the  grave  springs  a  new  sense  of 
kin. 

We  knew  him  as  he  was,  —  so  true  and  steady, 
So  tender,  where  the  best  might  well  be 
hard; 

At  a  friend's  call  so  ever  strong  and  ready. 
That  none  might  overcount  our  dear  regard. 

For  him  at  least,  we  said,  the  sun  of  summer 
Should  lighten  up  the  funeral's  dark  array; 

To  him  should  Death  come  as  a  radiant  comer. 
When  the  bright  world  makes  early  holiday. 

So  spake  our  wisdom ;  but  a  wiser  said  it 
In  words  low  whispered  through  the  win- 
ter's chill,  — 

**  Awake  the  ears  that  hear,  and  yet  can  credit 
The  living  message,  quick  for  mortals  still. 

**  When  the  dull  earth  lies  brown  and  shriv- 
elled round  you. 
And  Hope  herself  seems  for  the  time  half- 
dead. 
And    the  warm  summer  that  caressed  and 
crowned  vou 
Such  short  time  sjTie,  has  vanished  over- 
head, — 

"  When  the  cold  stars  look  palely  on  the 
clearing, 

And  the  white  moon  but  shivers  all  alone, 
And  the  brief  day,  in  long  night  disappearing, 

Paints  her  grey  canvas  in  a  monotone,  — 

**  When  old  and  new  year  part  in  sharp  abrup- 
tion, 

So  yet  things  mortal  and  corrupt  shall  be, 
Till  this  corruptil)le  wear  incorruption. 

This  mortal  put  on  immortality. 

**  No  filter  hour  for  the  disprisoned  spirit 
To  burst  its  bondage  and  its  freedom  gain, 

And  from  the  Testament  of  old  inherit 
The  great  immunity  from  loss  and  pain." 

Something  we  felt  of  this;  and  through  the 
sorrow 

Something  of  comfort  in  the  whisper  found, 
And  of  the  past  a  future  seemed  to  borrow 

For  him  we  laid,  untimely,  in  the  ground. 

Dead  —  half-a-centur}'  old  I     A  mere  derision 
To  little  bt)dies  made  of  little  clay, 

}>ut  what  to  Him,  in  whose  majestic  vision 
A  thousand  years  arc  but  as  yesterday  ? 


Learn  from  our  lost  who  can,  one  for  anotheTf 
The  generous  moral  of  the  will  to  bless, 

And  gather  all  that  may,  brother  to  brother, 
The  lesson  of  his  watchful  kindliness. 

Little  wc  know ;  but  what  we  know  is  certain; 

The  revolution  of  December's  wheel 
Behind  the  black  but  ever-rising  curtain 

Doth  but  the  promise  of  a  May  reveal. 

So  mystic  Death  came  in  her  disc  of  glory, 
The  message  of  the  snowdrift  sent  to  bring ; 

To  us  —  the  winter  memory  of  a  story, 
To  him  —  the  priceless  herald  of  the  spring. 

Her&ian  Mkrivale. 
January  9th.  Specutor. 


TO  LORD  TENNYSON. 

[INSCRIBED  IN  A  COPY  OF  **  PRINCE  LUCIFER," 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  POET  LAUREATE.] 

Poet  I     In  other  lands,  when  Spring  no  more 
Fleets  o'er  the  grass  nor  in  the  thicket-side 
Plays  at  l>eing  lost  and  laughs  to  be  descried. 
And  blooms  lie  wilted  on  the  orchard  floor: 
Then  the  sweet  birds  that  from  the  Attic 

shore, 
Across  Aus(mian  breakers,  thither  hied, 
Own  that  May's  music  in  their  breast  hath 

died, 
And  sobering  woods  resound  not  as  before. 
]{ut  in  this  privileged  isle,  this  brave,  this 

blest. 
This    deathless    England,    it    seems    always 

spring. 
Though  riper  grow  the  days.  Song  takes  not 

wing : 
'Mid  Autumn  l>oughs  it  builds  another  nest; 
Even  in  the  snow  we  lift  our  hearts  and  sing, 
And  still  your  voice  is  heard  al>ove  the  rest. 
Spectator.  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


THE  LEAF  AND  THE  BREEZE. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ARNAULT. 

**  Parted  from  thy  native  bough, 
Whither,  whither  goest  thou, 

Leaflet  frail  ?  " 
**  From  the  oak-tree  where  I  grew, 

In  the  vale ; 
From  the  woods  all  wet  with  dew, 

Lo  I  the  wind  hath  torn  me  1 
Over  hill  and  plain  he  flew, 

And  hither  he  hath  borne  mc. 
With  him  wandering  for  aye, 

Until  he  forsakes  me, 
I  with  many  others  stray. 
Heedless'  where  he  takes  me : 
Where  the  leaf  of  laurel  goes, 
And  the  leaflet  of  the  rose  t  *' 
Academy.  A.   B.   E. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SHELLEY. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Nowadays  all  things  appear  in  print 
s.eoner  or  later ;  but  I  have  heard  from  a 
lady  who  knew  Mrs.  Shelley  a  story  of 
her  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  ap- 
peared in  print  hitherto.  Mrs.  Shelley 
was  choosing  a  school  for  her  son,  and 
asked  the  advice  of  this  lady,  who  gave 
for  advice,  —  to  use  her  own  words  to  me, 
—  "Just  the  sort  of  banality,  you  know, 
one  does  come  out  with :  *  Oh,  send  him 
somewhere  where  they  will  teach  him  to 
think  for  himself !  "*  I  have  had  far  too 
long  a  training  as  a  school-inspector  to 
presume  to  call  an  utterance  of  this  kind 
a  banality ;  however,  it  is  not  on  this  ad- 
vice that  I  now  wish  to  lay  stress,  but 
upon  Mrs.  Shelley's  reply  to  it  Mrs. 
Shelley  answered :  "Teach  him  to  think 
for  himself  .»*  Oh,  my  God,  teach  him 
rather  to  think  like  other  people ! " 

To  the  lips  of  many  and  many  a  reader 
of  Professor  Dowden's  volumes  a  cry  of 
this  sort  will  surely  rise,  called  forth  by 
Shelley's  life  as  there  delineated.  I  have 
read  those  volumes  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est, but  I  regret  their  publication,  and  am 
surprised,  I  confess,  that  Shelley's  family 
should  have  desired  or  assisted  it.  For 
my  own  part,  at  any  rate,  I  would  gladly 
have  been  left  with  the  impression,  the 
inefifaceable  impression,  made  upon  me  by 
Mrs.  Shelley's  first  edition  of  her  hus- 
band's collected  poems.  Medwin  and 
Hogg  and  Trelawny  had  done  little  to 
change  the  impression  made  by  those  four 
delightful  volumes  of  the  original  edition 
of  1839.  The  text  of  the  poems  has  in 
some  places  been  mended  since;  but 
Shelley  is  not  a  classic,  whose  various 
readin^js  are  to  be  noted  with  earnest  at- 
tention.  The  charm  of  the  poems  flowed 
in  upon  us  from  that  edition,  and  the 
charm  of  the  character.  Mrs.  Shelley  had 
done  her  work  admirably;  her  introduc- 
tions to  the  poems  of  each  year,  with 
Shelley's  prefaces  and  passages  from  his 
letters,  supplied  the  very  picture  of  Shel- 
ley to  be  desired.  Somewhat  idealized  by 
tender  regret  and  exalted  memory  Mrs. 
Shelley's    representation   no  doubt  was. 


But  without  sharing  her  conviction  that 
Shelley's  character,  impartially  judged, 
"would  stand  in  fairer  and  brighter  light 
than  that  of  any  contemporary,"  we  learned 
from  her  to  know  the  soul  of  affection,  of 
"  gentle  and  cordial  goodness,"  of  eager- 
ness and  ardor  for  human  happiness, 
which  was  in  this  rare  spirit  —  so  mere  a 
monster  unto  many.  Mrs.  Shelley  said 
in  her  general  preface  to  her  husband's 
poems :  "  I  abstain  from  any  remark  on 
the  occurrences  of  his  private  life,  except 
inasmuch  as  the  passions  which  they  en- 
gendered inspired  his  poetry;  this  is  not 
the  time  to  relate  the  truth."  I  for  my 
part  could  wish,  I  repeat,  that  that  time 
had  never  come. 

But  come  it  has,  and  Professor  Dowden 
has  given  us  the  "  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley"  in  two  very  thick  volumes.  If 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  Professor  Dow- 
den has  indeed  done  it  thoroughly.  One 
or  two  things  in  his  biography  of  Shelley 
I  could  wish  different,  even  waiving  the 
question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  relate 
in  full  the  occurrences  of  Shelley's  private 
life.  Professor  Dowden  holds  a  brief  for 
Shelley ;  he  pleads  for  Shelley  as  an  ad- 
vocate pleads  for  his  client,  and  this  strain 
of  pleading,  united  with  an  attitude  of 
adoration  which  in  Mrs.  Shelley  had  its 
charm,  but  which  Professor  Dowden  was 
not  bound  to  adopt  from  her,  is  unser- 
viceable to  Shelley,  nay,  injurious  to  him, 
because  it  inevitably  begets,  in  many  read- 
ers of  the  story  which  Professor  Dowden 
has  to  tell,  impatience  and  revolt.  Fur- 
ther let  me  remark  that  the  biography 
before  us  is  of  prodigious  length,  although 
its  hero  died  before  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  and  that  it  might  have  been  consider- 
ably shortened  if  it  had  been  more  plainly 
and  simply  written.  I  see  that  one  of 
Professor  Dowden's  critics,  while  praising 
his  style  for  "a  certain  poetic  quality  of 
fervor  and  picturesqueness,"  laments  that 
in  some  important  passages  Professor 
Dowden  "fritters  away  great  opportuni- 
ties for  sustained  and  impassioned  narra- 
tive." I  am  inclined  much  rather  to  lament 
that  Professor  Dowden  has  not  steadily 
kept  his  poetic  quality  of  fervor  and  pic- 
turesqueness more  under  control.  Is  it 
that  the  Home  Rulers  have  so  loaded  the 
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language  that  even  an  Irishman  who  is 
not  one  of  them  catches  something  of 
their  full  habit  of  style  ?  No,  it  is  rather, 
I  believe,  that  Professor  Dowden,  of  po- 
etic nature  himself,  and  dealing  with  a 
poetic  nature  like  Shelley,  is  so  steeped 
in  sentiment  by  his  subject  that  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  biography  the  sentiment 
runs  over.  A  curious  note  of  his  style, 
suffused  with  sentiment,  is  that  it  seems 
incapable  of  using  the  common  word  child, 
A  great  many  births  are  mentioned  in  the 
biography,  but  always  it  is  a  poetic  dade 
that  is  born,  not  a  prosaic  M/d.  And  so, 
again,  Andr^  Ch^nier  is,  not  guillotined, 
but  "too  foully  done  to  death."  Agjiin, 
Shelley  after  his  runaway  marriage  with 
Harriet  Westbrook  was  in  Edinburgh 
without  money  and  full  of  anxieties  for 
the  future,  and  complained  of  his  hard  lot 
in  being  unable  to  get  away,  in  being 
"chained  to  the  filth  and  commerce  of 
Edinburgh."  Natural  enough ;  but  why 
should  Professor  Dowden  improve  the 
occasion  as  follows?  "The  most  roman- 
tic of  northern  cities  could  lay  no  spell 
upon  his  spirit.  His  eye  was  not  fasci- 
nated by  the  presences  of  mountains  and 
the  sea,  by  the  fantastic  outlines  of  atrial 
piles  seen  amid  the  wreathing  smoke  of 
Auld  Reekie,  by  the  gloom  of  the  Canon- 
gate  illuminated  with  shafts  of  sunlight 
streaming  from  its  interesting  wynds  and 
alleys  ;  nor  was  his  imagination  kindled  by 
storied  house  or  palace,  and  the  voices  of 
old,  forgotten,  far-off  things,  which  haunt 
their  walls."  If  Professor  Dowden,  writ- 
ing a  book  in  prose,  could  have  brought 
himself  to  eschew  poetic  excursions  of  this 
kind  and  to  tell  his  story  in  a  plain  way, 
lovers  of  simplicity,  of  whom  there  are 
some  still  left  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  gratified,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
book  would  have  been  the  shorter  by 
scores  of  pages. 

These  reserves  being  made,  I  have  little 
except  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
Professor  Dowden  has  performed  his 
task  ;  whether  it  was  a  task  which  ought 
to  be  performed  at  all,  probably  did  not 
lie  with  him  to  decide.  His  ample  mate- 
rials are  used  with  order  and  judgment ; 
the  history  of  Shelley's  life  develops  itself 
clearly  before  our  eyes  ;  the  documents  of 


importance  for  it  are  given  with  sufficient 
fulness,  nothing  essential  seems  to  have 
been  kept  back,  although  I  would  gladly, 
I  confess,  have  seen  more  of  Miss  Clair- 
mont^s  journal,  whatever  arrangement  she 
may  in  her  later  life  have  chosen  to  exer- 
cise upon  it.  In  general  all  documents 
are  so  fairly  and  fully  cited,  that  Professor 
Dowden's  pleadings  for  Shelley,  though 
they  may  sometimes  indispose  and  irri- 
tate the  reader,  produce  no  obscuring  of 
the  truth ;  the  documents  manifest  it  of 
themselves.  Last  but  not  least  of  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  merits,  he  has  provided 
his  book  with  an  excellent  index. 

Undoubtedly  this  biography,  with  its 
full  account  of  the  occurrences  of  Shel- 
ley's private  life,  compels  one  to  review 
one's  former  impression  of  him.  Un- 
doubtedly the  brilliant  and  attaching  rebel 
who  in  thinking  for  himself  had  of  old 
our  sympathy  so  passionately  with  him, 
when  we  come  to  read  his  full  biography 
makes  us  often  and  often  inclined  to  cry 
out :  "  My  God !  he  had  far  better  have 
thought  like  other  people."  There  is  a 
passage  in  Hogg's  capitally  written  and 
most  interesting  account  of  Shelley  which 
I  wrote  down  when  I  first  read  it  and  have 
borne  in  mind  ever  since ;  so  beautifully 
it  seemed  to  render  the  true  Shelley. 
Hogg  has  been  speaking  of  the  intellectual 
expression  of  Shelley's  features,  and  he 
goes  on :  "  Nor  was  the  moral  expressioa 
less  beautiful  than  the  intellectual;  for 
there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentle- 
ness, and  especially  (though  this  will  sur- 
prise many)  that  air  of  profound  religious 
veneration  that  characterizes  the  best 
works  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into 
these  they  infused  their  whole  souls)  of  the 
great  masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome." 
What  we  have  of  Shelley  in  poetry  and 
prose  suited  with  this  charming  picture  of 
him ;  Mrs.  Shelley's  account  suited  with 
it ;  it  was  a  possession  which  one  would 
gladly  have  kept  unimpaired.  It  still  sub- 
sists, I  must  now  add ;  it  subsists  even 
after  one  has  read  the  present  biography ; 
it  subsists,  but  so  as  by  fire.  It  subsists 
with  many  a  scar  and  stain ;  never  again 
will  it  have  the  same  purencss  and  beauty 
i  which  it  had  formerly.  I  regret  this,  as  I 
'  have  said,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
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what  has  been  gained.  Our  ideal  Shelley 
was  the  true  Shelley  after  all ;  what  has 
been  gained  by  making  us  at  moments 
doubt  it  ?  What  has  been  gained  by  forc- 
ing upon  us  much  in  him  which  is  ridic- 
ulous and  odious,  by  compelling  any  fair 
mind,  if  it  is  to  retain  with  a  good  con- 
science its  ideal  Shelley,  to  do  that  which 
I  propose  to  do  now  ?  I  propose  to  mark 
firmly  what  is  ridiculous  and  odious  in 
the  Shelley  brought  to  our  knowledge  by 
the  new  materials,  and  then  to  show  that 
our  former  beautiful  and  lovable  Shelley 
nevertheless  survives. 

Almost  everybody  knows  the  main  out- 
line of  the  events  of  Shelley's  life.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me,  however,  up  to  the 
date  of  his  second  marriage,  to  go  through 
them  here.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was 
born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792.  He 
was  of  an  old  family  of  country  gentle- 
men, and  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy.  He  had 
one  brother  and  five  sisters,  but  the 
brother  so  much  younger  than  himself  as 
10  be  no  companion  for  him  in  his  boy- 
hood at  home,  and  after  he  was  separated 
from  home  and  England  he  never  saw 
him.  Shelley  was  brought  up  at  Field 
Place  with  his  sisters.  At  ten  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Isle- 
worth,  where  he  read  Mrs.  RadclifiEe's 
romances  and  was  fascinated  by  a  popular 
scientific  lecturer.  After  two  years  of 
private  school  he  went  in  1804  to  Eton. 
Here  he  took  no  part  in  cricket  or  foot- 
ball, refused  to  fag,  was  known  as  "  mad 
Shelley  "  and  much  tormented  ;  when  tor- 
mented beyond  endurance  he  could  be- 
dangerous.  Certainly  he  was  not  happy 
at  Eton  ;  but  he  had  friends,  he  boated, 
he  rambled  about  the  country.  His 
school  lessons  were  easy  to  him,  and  his 
reading  extended  far  beyond  them  ;  he 
read  books  on  chemistry,  he  read  Pliny's 
•♦Natural  History,"  Godwin's  "Political 
Justice,"  Lucretius,  Franklin,  Condorcet. 
It  is  said  he  was  called  ♦*  atheist  Shelley  " 
at  Eton,  but  this  is  not  so  well  established 
as  his  having  been  called  **mad  Shelley." 
He  was  full,  at  any  rate,  of  new  and  revo- 
lutionary ideas,  and  he  declared  at  a  later 
time  that  he  was  twice  expelled  from  the 


school  but  recalled  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  Shelley,  now  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  entered  University 
College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner.  He 
had  already  written  novels  and  poems  ;  a 
poem  on  the  Wandering  Jew,  in  seven  or 
eight  cantos,  he  sent  to  Campbell,  and  was 
told  by  Campbell  that  there  were  but  two 
good  lines  it.  He  had  solicited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Mrs.  Hemans,  then  Feli- 
cia Browne  and  unmarried  ;  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  charming  consin,  Harriet 
Grove.  In  the  autumn  of  1810  he  found 
a  publisher  for  his  verse ;  he  also  found  a 
friend  in  a  very  clever  and  free-minded 
commoner  of  his  college,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Hogg,  who  has  admirably  described 
the  Shelley  of  those  Oxford  days,  with  his 
chemistry,  his  eccentric  habits,  his  charm 
of  look  and  character,  his  conversation, 
his  shrill  discordant  voice.  Shelley  read 
incessantly.  Hume's  "  Essays  "  produced 
a  powerful  impression  on  him  ;  his  free 
speculation  led  him  to  what  his  father, 
and  worse  still  his  cousin  Harriet,  thought 
"detestable  principles;"  his  cousin  and 
his  family  became  estranged  from  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  became  more  and  more 
incensed  against  the  "  bigotry  "  and '*  in- 
tolerance "  which  produced  such  estrange- 
ment. "  Here  I  swear,  and  as  I  break  my 
oaths,  may  Infinity,  Eternity,  blast  me  — 
here  I  swear  that  never  will  I  forgive 
intolerance."  At  the  beginning  of  181 1 
he  prepared  and  published  what  he  called 
a  **  leaflet  for  letters,"  having  for  its  title 
"The  Necessity  of  Atheism."  He  sent 
copies  to  all  the  bishops,  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  and  to  the  heads  of 
houses.  On  Lady  Day  he  was  summoned 
before  the  authorities  of  his  college,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  question  whether  he 
had  written  "The  Necessity  of  Atheism," 
told  the  master  and  fellows  that  "their 
proceedings  would  become  a  court  of  in- 
quisitors but  not  free  men  in  a  free  coun- 
try," and  was  expelled  for  contumacy. 
Hogg  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  authorities,  was  in  his  turn  summoned 
before  them  and  questioned  as  to  his 
share  in  the  "leaflet,"  and,  refusing  to 
answer,  he  also  was  expelled. 

Shelley  settled  with  Hogg  in  lodgings 
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in  London.  His  father,  excusably  indig- 
nant, was  not  a  wise  man  and  managed 
his  son  ill.  His  plan  of  recommending 
Shelley  to  read  Paley  s  "  Natural  Theol- 
ogv,"  and  of  reading  it  with  him  himself^ 
makes  us  smile.  Shelley,  who  about  this 
time  wrote  of  his  younger  sister,  then  at 
school  at  Clapham,  *'  There  are  some 
hopes  of  this  dear  little  girl,  she  would  be 
a  divine  little  scion  of  infidelity  if  I  could 
get  hold  of  her,"  was  not  to  have  been 
cured  by  Paley's  **  Natural  Theology " 
administered  through  Mr.  Timothy  Shel- 
ley. But  by  the  middle  of  May  Shelley's 
father  had  agreed  to  allow  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Meanwhile,  in  visit- 
ing his  sisters  at  their  school  in  Clapham, 
Shelley  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  school- 
fellow of  theirs,  Harriet  Westbrook.  She 
was  a  beautiful  and  lively  girl,  with  a 
father  who  had  kept  a  tavern  in  Mount 
Street,  but  had  now  retired  from  business, 
and  one  sister  much  older  than  herself, 
who  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  thQ 
acquaintance  of  her  sister  of  sixteen  with 
the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  great  estate. 
Soon  Shelley  heard  that  Harriet  met  with 
cold  looks  at  her  school  for  associating 
with  an  atheist;  his  generosity  and  his 
ready  indignation  against  "intolerance" 
were  roused.  In  the  summer  Harriet 
wrote  to  him  that  she  was  persecuted  not 
at  school  only  but  at  home  also,  that  she 
was  lonely  and  miserable,  and  would 
gladly  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Shelley 
went  to  see  her ;  she  owned  her  love  for 
him,  and  he  engaged  himself  to  her.  He 
told  his  cousin  Charles  Grove  that  his  hap- 
piness had  been  blighted  when  the  other 
Harriet,  Charles's  sister,  cast  him  off; 
that  now  the  only  thing  worth  living  for 
was  self-sacrifice.  Harriet's  persecutors 
became  yet  more  troublesome,  and  Shel- 
ley, at  the  end  of  August,  went  off  with 
her  to  Edinburgh  and  they  were  married. 
The  entry  in  the  register  is  this :  — 

August  2S,  iSii.  Percy  Bysshe  Shellev, 
farmer,  Sussex,  and  Miss  Harriet  Westbrook, 
St.  Andrew  Church  Parish,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Westbrook,  London. 

After  five  weeks  in  Edinburgh  the  young 
farmer  and  his  wile  came  southwarcls  and 
took  lodgings  at  York,  under  the  shadow 
of  what  Shelley  calls  that  '* gigantic  pile 
of  superstition^"  the  minster.  Hut  his 
friend  Hoi»g  was  in  a  lawyer's  ofiice  in 
York,  and  Hogg's  society  made  the  mins- 
ter endurable.  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley's 
happiness  in  his  son  was  naturally  not  in- 
creased by  the  runaway  marriage ;  he 
stopped  his  allowance,  and  Shelley  deter- 
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I  mined  to  visit  "  this  thoughtless  man,**  as 
:  he  calls  his  parent,  and  to  "try  the  force 
of  truth  "  upon  him.  Nothing  could  be 
effected ;  Shelley's  mother,  too,  was  now 
against  him.  He  returned  to  York  to  find 
that  in  his  absence  his  friend  Hogg  had 
been  making  love  to  Harriet,  who  had 
indignantly  repulsed  him.  Shelley  was 
shocked,  but  after  a  **  terrible  dav  '*  of  ex- 
planation from  Hogg,  he  "fully,  freely 
pardoned  him,"  promised  to  retain  him 
still  as  "  his  friend,  his  bosom  friend,"  and 
"  hoped  soon  to  convince  him  how  lovely 
virtue  was."  But  for  the  present  it  seemed 
better  to  separate.  In  November  he  and 
Harriet,  with  her  sister  Eliza,  took  a  cot- 
tage at  Keswick.  Shelley  was  now  ia 
great  straits  for  money ;  the  great  Sussex 
neighbor  of  the  Shelleys,  tne  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  interposed  in  his  favor,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  seem  to  have  of- 
fered him  at  this  time  an  income  of  2,000/. 
a  year,  if  he  would  consent  to  entail  the 
family  estate.  Shelley  indignantly  re- 
fused to  "forswear  his  principles,"  by 
accepting  "a  proposal  so  insultingly  hate- 
ful." But  in  December  his  father  agreed, 
though  with  an  ill  grace,  to  grant  him  his 
allowance  of  200/.  a  year  again,  and  Mr. 
Westbrook  promised  to  allow  a  like  sum 
to  his  daughter.  So  after  four  months  of 
marriage  the  Shelleys  began  181 2  with  an 
income  of  400/.  a  year. 

Early  in  February  they  left  Keswick 
and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  Shellev, 
who  had  prepared  an  address  to  the  Cath- 
olics, meant  to  "devote  himself  towards 
forwarding  the  great  ends  of  virtue  and 
happiness  in  Ireland."  Before  leaving 
Keswick  he  wrote  to  William  Godwin, 
"  the  regulator  and  former  of  his  mind,*' 
making  profession  of  his  mental  obliga* 
tions  to  him,  of  his  respect  and  veneration, 
and  soliciting  Godwin^s  friendship.  A 
correspondence  followed ;  Godwin  pro- 
nounced his  young  disciple's  plans  for 
"disseminating  the  doctrines  of  philan- 
thropy and  freedom"  in  Ireland  to  be 
unwise ;  Shelley  bowed  to  his  mentor^s 
decision  and  gave  up  his  Irish  campaign, 
quitting  Dublin  on  the  4th  of  April,  iSi2« 
He  and  Harriet  wandered  first  to  Nant- 
I  Gwilll  in  south  Wales,  near  the  upper 
j  Wye,  and  from  thence  after  a  month  or 
j  two  to  Lynmouth  in  north  Devon,  where 
:  he  busied  himself  with  his  poem  of 
"Queen   Mab,"  and  with  sending  to  sea 

■  boxes  and  bottles  containing  a  "  Declara- 

■  tion  of  Rights  "  by  him,  in  the  hope  that 
i  the  winds  and  waves  might  carry  his  doc- 
'  trines  where  they  would  do  good.  But  his 
,  Irish  servant,  bearing  the  prophetic  name 
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of  Healy,  posted  the  "  Declaration "  on 
the  walls  of  Barnstaple  and  was  taken  up ; 
Shelley  found  himself  watched  and  no 
longer  able  to  enjoy  Lvnmouth  in  peace. 
He  moved  in  September,  181 2,  to  Tre- 
madoc,  in  north  Wales,  where  he  threw 
himself  ardently  into  an  enterprise  for 
recovering  a  great  stretch  of  drowned  land 
from  the  sea.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
October  he  and  Harriet  visited  London, 
and  Shelley  grasped  Godwin  by  the  hand 
at  last.  At  once  an  inti  macy  arose,  but  the 
future  Mary  Shelley  —  Godwin's  daughter 
by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  — 
was  absent  on  a  visit  in  Scotland  when 
the  Shelleys  arrived  in  London.  They 
became  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
second  Mrs.  Godwin,  on  whom  we  have 
Charles  Lamb's  friendly  comment:  "A 
very  disgusting  woman,  and  wears  green 
spectacles ! "  with  the  amiable  Fanny, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  daughter  by  Imlay, 
before  her  marriage  with  Godwin  ;  and 
probably  also  with  jane  Clairmont,  the  sec- 
ond Mrs.  Godwin's  daughter  by  a  first  mar- 
riage, and  herself  afterwards  the  mother 
of  Byron's  Allegra.  Complicated  relation- 
ships, as  in  the  Theban  story!  and  there 
will  be  not  wanting,  presently,  something 
of  the  Theban  horrors.  During  this  visit 
of  six  weeks  to  London  Shelley  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  Hogg;  in  tne  middle 
of  November  he  returned  to  Tremadoc. 
There  he  remained  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1813,  perfectly  happy  with  Harriet, 
reading  widely,  and  working  at  his  "  Queen 
Mab  "  and  at  the  notes  to  that  poem.  On 
the  26th  of  February  an  attempt  was  made, 
or  so  he  fancied,  to  assassinate  him,  and 
in  high  nervous  excitement  he  hurriedly 
left  Tremadoc  and  repaired  with  Harriet 
to  Dublin  again.  On  this  visit  to  Ireland 
he  saw  Killarney,  but  early  in  April  he 
and  Harriet  were  back  again  in  London. 

There  in  June,  1813,  their  daughter 
lanthe  was  born ;  at  the  end  of  July  they 
moved  to  Bracknell,  in  Berkshire.  They 
had  for  neighbors  there  a  Mrs.  Boinville 
and  her  married  daughter,  whom  Shelley 
found  to  be  fascinating  women,  with  a 
culture  which  to  his  wife  was  altogether 
wanting.  Cornelia  Turner,  Mrs.  Boin- 
ville's  daughter,  was  melancholy,  required 
consolation,  and  found  it,  Hogg  tells  us, 
in  Petrarch's  poetry;  "  Bysshe  entered  at 
once  fully  into  her  views  and  caught  the 
soft  infection,  breathing  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  melancholy  as  every  true  poet 
ought."  Peacock,  a  man  of  keen  and  cul- 
tivated mind,  joined  the  circle  at  Brack- 
nell. He  and  Harriet,  not  yet  eighteen, 
used  sometimes  to  laugh  at  the  gushing 


sentiment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Brack 
nell  circle  ;  Harriet  had  also  given  offence 
to  Shelley  by  getting  a  wet-nurse  for  her 
child ;  in  Professor  Dowden's  words,  **  the 
beauty  of  Harriet's  motherly  relation  to 
her  babe  was  marred  in  Shelley's  eyes  by 
the  introduction  into  his  home  of  a  hire- 
ling nurse  to  whom  was  delegated  the 
mother's  tenderest  office."  But  in  Sep- 
tember Shelley  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  child 
which  expresses  his  deep  love  for  the 
mother  also,  to  whom  in  March,  1814,  he 
was  remarried  in  London,  lest  the  Scotch 
marriage  should  prove  to  have  been  in 
any  point  irregular.  Harriet's  sister  Eliza, 
however,  whom  Shelley  had  at  first  treated 
with  excessive  deference,  had  now  become 
hateful  to  him.  And  in  the  very  month 
of  the  London  marriage  we  find  him  writ- 
ing to  Hogg  that  he  is  staying  with  the 
Boinvilles,  having  "escaped,  in  the  soci- 
ety of  all  that  philosophy  and  friendship 
combine,  from  the  dismaying  solitude  of 
myself."  Cornelia  Turner,  he  adds,  whom 
he  once  thought  cold  and  reserved,  **is 
the  reverse  of  this,  as  she  is  the  reverse 
of  everything  bad ;  she  inherits  all  the 
divinity  of  her  mother."  Then  comes  a 
stanza,  beginning 

Thy  dewy  looks  sink  in  my  breast, 
Thy  gentle  words  stir  poison  there. 

It  has  no  meaning,  he  says;  it  is  only 
written  in  thought.  "It  is  evident  from 
this  pathetic  letter,"  says  Professor  Dow- 
den,  "  that  Shelley's  happiness  in  his  home 
had  been  fatally  stricken."  This  is  a  curi- 
ous way  of  putting  the  matter.  To  me 
what  is  evident  is  rather  that  Shelley  had, 
to  use  Professor  Dowden's  words  again 
—  for  in  these  things  of  high  sentiment  I 
gladly  let  him  speak  for  me  —  "a  too 
vivid  sense  that  here  (in  the  society  of  the 
Boinville  family)  were  peace  and  joy  and 
gentleness  and  love."  In  April  come 
some  more  verses  to  the  Boinvilles,  which 
contain  the  first  good  stanza  that  Shelley 
wrote.  In  May  comes  a  poem  to  Harriet, 
of  which  Professor  Dowden's  prose  analy- 
sis is  as  poetic  as  the  poem  itself.  "  if 
she  has  something  to  endure  (from  the 
Boinville  attachment),  it  is  not  much,  and 
all  her  husband's  weal  hangs  upon  her 
loving  endurance,  for  see  how  pale  and 
wildered  anguish  has  made  him  !  "  Har- 
riet, unconvinced,  seems  to  have  gone  off 
to  Bath  in  resentment,  from  whence,  how- 
ever, she  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  Shelley,  who  was  now  of  age, 
and  busy  in  London  raising  money  on 
post-obit  bonds  for  his  own  wants  and 
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those  of  the  friend  and  former  of  his 
mind,  Godwin. 

And  now,  indeed,  it  was  to  become  true 
that  if  from  the  inflammable  Shelley's  de- 
votion to  the  Boinville  family  poor  Harriet 
had  had  "  something  to  endure,"  yet  this 
was  "  not  much  "  compared  with  what  was 
to  follow.  At  Godwin's  house  Shelley 
met  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  his 
future  wife,  then  in  her  seventeenth  year. 
She  was  a  gifted  person,  but,  as  Professor 
Dowden  says,  she  "had  breathed  during 
her  entire  life  an  atmosphere  of  free 
thought."  On  the  8th  of  June  Hogg  called 
at  Godwin's  with  Shelley ;  Godwin  was 
out,  but  "a  door  was  partially  and  softly 
opened,  a  thrilling  voice  called  *  Shelley ! ' 
a  thrilling  voice  answered  *Maryr" 
Shelley's  summoner  was  "  a  very  young 
female,  fair,  and  fair-haired,  pale  indeed, 
and  with  a  piercing  look,  wearing  a  frock 
of  tartan."  Already  they  were  "Shelley  " 
and  "  Mary  "  to  one  another ;  "  before  the 
close  of  June  they  knew  and  felt,"  says 
Professor  Dowden,  "  that  each  was  to  the 
other  inexpressibly  dear."  The  church- 
yard of  St.  Pancras,  where  her  mother 
was  buried,  became  "  a  place  now  doubly 
sacred  to  Mary,  since  on  one  eventful  day 
Bysshe  here  poured  forth  his  griefs,  his 
hopes,  his  love,  and  she,  in  sign  of  ever- 
lasting union,  placed  her  hand  in  his."  In 
July  Shelley  gave  her  a  copy  of  "Queen 
Mab,"  printed  but  not  published,  and  un- 
der the  tender  dedication  to  Harriet  he 
wrote :  "  Count  Slobendorf  was  about  to 
marry  a  woman  who,  attracted  solely  by 
his  fortune,  proved  her  selfishness  by  de- 
serting him  in  prison."  Mary  added  an 
inscription  on  her  part : "  I  love  the  author 
beyond  all  powers  of  expression  ...  by 
that  love  we  have  promised  to  each  other, 
although  I  may  not  be  yours  I  can  never 
be  another's,"  —  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

Amid  these  excitements  Shelley  was 
for  some  days  without  writing  to  Harriet, 
who  applied'to  Hookham  the  publisher  to 
know  what  had  happened.  She  was  ex- 
pecting her  confinement;  "  I  always  fancy 
something  dreadful  has  happened,"  she 
wrote,  "if  I  do  not  hear  from  him  ...  I 
cannot  endure  this  dreadful  state  of  sus- 
pense." Shelley  then  wrote  to  her,  beg- 
ging her  to  come  to  London ;  and  when 
she  arrived  there,  he  told  her  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  and  proposed  separation. 
The  shock  made  Harriet  ill ;  and  Shelley, 
says  Peacock,  *'  between  his  old  feelings 
towards  Harriet,  and  his  new  passion  for 
Mary,  showed  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures, 
in  his  speech,  the  state  of  a  mind  *suffer- 
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ing,  like  a  little  kingdom,  the  nature  of 
an  insurrection.'  "  Godwin  grew  uneasy 
about  his  daughter,  and,  after  a  serious  talx 
with  her,  wrote  to  Shelley.  Under  such 
circumstances.  Professor  Dowden  tells  us, 
"to  youth,  swift  and  decisive  measures 
seem  the  best."  In  the  early  morning  of 
the  28th  of  July,  1814,  "Mary  GodwiD 
stepped  across  her  father's  threshold  into 
the  summer  air,"  she  and  Shelley  went  off 
together  in  a  post-chaise  to  Dover,  and 
from  thence  crossed  to  the  Continent. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  fugitives 
were  at  Troyes  on  their  way  to  Switzer- 
land. From  Troyes  Shelley  addressed  a 
letter  to  Harriet,  of  which  the  best  descrip- 
tion I  can  give  is  that  it  is  precisely  the 
letter  which  a  man  in  the  writer's  circum- 
stances should  not  have  written. 

My  dearest  Harriet  [he  begins],  I  write  to 
you  from  this  detestable  town ;  I  write  to  show 
that  I  do  not  forget  you ;  I  write  to  urge  you 
to  come  to  Switzerland,  where  you  will  at  last 
find  one  firm  and  constant  friend  to  whom  your 
interests  will  be  alwavs  dear  —  by  whom  your 
feelings  will  never  wilfully  be  injured.  From 
none  can  you  expect  this  but  me  —  all  else 
are  either  unfeeling  or  selfish,  or  have  bo- 
loved  friends  of  their  own. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  his  journey 
with  Mary  from  Paris,  "through  a  fertile 
country,  neither  interesting  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants  nor  the  beauty  ol 
the  scenerv,  with  a  mule  to  carry  our  bag- 
gage, as  Mary,  who  has  not  been  sum- 
ciently  well  to  walk,  fears  the  fatigue  of 
walking."  Like  St.  Paul  to  Timotny,  he 
ends  with  commissions  :  — 

I  wish  you  to  bring  with  you  the  two  deeds 
which  Tahourdin  has  to  prepare  for  you,  as 
also  a  copy  of  the  settlement.  Do  not  part 
with  any  01  your  money.  But  what  shall  be 
done  about  the  books  ?  You  can  consult  on 
the  spot.  With  love  to  my  sweet  little  Ian  the,  ^ 
ever  most  affectionately  yours,  S. 

I  write  in  great  haste ;  we  depart  directly. 

Professor  Dowden's  flow  of  sentiment 
is  here  so  agitating,  that  I  relieve  myself 
by  resorting  to  a  drier  world.  Certainly 
my  comment  on  this  letter  shall  not  be  his, 
that  it  "  assures  Harriet  that  her  interests 
were  still  dear  to  Shelley,  though  now 
their  lives  had  moved  apart."  But  neither 
will  I  call  the  letter  an  odious  letter,  a 
hideous  letter.  I  prefer  to  call  it,  apply- 
ing an  untranslatable  French  word,  a 
bite  letter.  And  it  is  bite  from  what  is  the 
signal,  the  disastrous  want  and  weakness 
of  Shelley,  with  all  his  fine  intellectual 
gifts  —  his  utter  deficiency  in  humor. 

Harriet  did  not  accept  Shelley's  invita- 
tion to  join  him  and  Mary  in  Switzerland. 
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Money   difficulties  drove   the  travellers  is  sufficiently  given  in  the  delightful  intro- 

back  to  England  in  September.    Godwin  ductions  prefixed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to  the 

would    not    see   Shelley,    but    he  sorely  poems  of  each  year.     Much  of  the  history 

needed,  continually  demanded,  and  eager-  of  his  life  is  there  given  also;  but  witn 

ly  accepted,  pecuniary  help  from  his  err-  some  of  those  "occurrences  of  his  private 

ing  "spiritual  son.'*    Between  Godwin's  life"  on  which   Mrs.  Shelley  forbore  to 

wants  and  his  own,   Shelley    was    hard  touch,  and  which  are  now  made  known  to 

pressed.     He  got  from  Harriet,  who  still  us  in  Professor  Dowden's  book,  we  have 

believed  that  he    would    return  to  her,  still  to  deal. 

twenty  pounds    which   remained  in   her       Mary's  first  son,  William,  was  born  in 

hands.     In  November  she  was  confined;  a  January,  1816,  and  in  February  we  find 

son  and  heir  was  born  to  Shelley.     He  Shelley  declaring  himself  "strongly  urged, 

went  to  see  Harriet,  but  "the  interview  by  the  perpetual  experience  of  neglect  or 

left  husband  and  wife  each   embittered  enmity  from  almost  every  one  but  those 

against  the  other."     Friends  were  severe ;  who  are  supported  by  my  resources,  to 

"when   Mrs.   Boinville  wrote,  her  letter  desert  my  native  country,  hiding  myself 

seemed  cold  and  even  sarcastic,"  says  Pro-  and  Mary  from  the  contempt  which  we  so 

fessor  Dowden.  "  Solitude,"  he  continues,  unjustly  endure."    Early  in  May  he  left 

^*  unharassed  by  debts    and   duns,    with  England  with  Mary  and  Miss  Clairmont ; 

Mary's  companionship,   the  society  of  a  they   met    Lord    Byron   at   Geneva   and 

few  friends,  and  the  delights  of  study  and  passed  the  summer  by  the  Lake  of  Ge- 

authorship,  would  have  made  these  winter  neva  in  his  company.    Miss  Clairmont  had 

months  to  Shelley  months  of  unusual  hap-  already  in  London,  without  the  knowledge 

piness  and  calm."    But    alas,    creditors  of  the  Shelleys,  made  Byron's  acquaint- 

were  pestering,  and  even   Harriet  gave  ance  and  become  his  mistress.    Snelley 

trouble.     In  January,  1815,  Mary  had  to  determined,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 

write  in  her  journal  this  entry  :  "  Harriet  to  eo  back  to  England,  and,  after  all,  "to 

sends  her  creditors  here ;  nasty  woman,  make  that  most  excellent  of  nations  my 

Now  we  must  change  our  lodgings."  perpetual  resting-place."    In  September 

One  day  about  tn is  time  Shelley  asked  he  and  his  ladies  returned;  Miss  Clair- 

Peacock :    "  Do  you    think  Wordsworth  mont  was  then  expecting  her  confinement, 

could  have  written  such  poetry  if  he  ever  Of  her  being  Byron's  mistress  the  Shelleys 

had  dealings  with  money-lenders  ?  '*    Not  were  now  aware  ;  but "  the  moral  indigna- 

only  had  Shelley  dealings  with  money-  tion,"  says    Professor   Dowden,  "which 

lenders,  he  now  had  dealings  with  bailiffs  Byron's  act  might  justly  arouse,  seems  to 

also.      But    still   he    continued    to   read  have  been   felt  by  neither   Shelley  nor 

largely.     In    January,    1815,    his    grand-  Mary."     If  Byron  and  Claire  Clairmont, 

father.  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley,  died.    Shel-  as  she  was  now  called,  loved  and  were 

ley  went  down  into   Sussex ;  his  father  happy,  all  was  well, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  house,       The   eldest   daughter  of  the   Godwin 

but  he  sat    outside  the  door   and  read  household,  the  amiable   Fanny,  was  un- 

"Comus,"  while  the  reading  of  his  grand-  happy  at  home  and  in  deep  dejection  of 

father's  will  went  on  inside.      In   Feb-  spirits.     Godwin  was,  as  usual,  m  terrible 

ruary  was  born  Mary's  first  child,  a  girl,  straits  for  money.    The  Shelleys  and  Miss 

who  lived  but  a  few  da^'s.    All  the  spring  Clairmont   settled    themselves   at   Bath  ; 

Shelley    was    ill  and    harassed,    but  by  early  in  October  Fanny  Godwin  passed 

June  it  was  settled  that  be  should  have  through   Bath  without  their  knowing  it, 

an  allowance  from  his  father  of  1,000/.  a  travelled  on  to  Swansea,  took  a  bedroom 

year,  and  that  his  debts  (including  1,200/.  at  the  hotel  there,  and  was  found  in  the 

promised  by  him   to  Godwin)  should  be  morning  dead,  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum 

paid.     He  on  his  part  paid  Harriet's  debts  on  the  table  beside  her  and  these  words 

and  allowed  her  200/.  a  year.     In  August  in  her  handwriting:  — 
he  took  a  house  on  the  borders  of  Wind-  ,        .         ,  ..,.!_        v. 

sor  Park,  and  made  a  boating  excursion  up  ^  ^  ^75  ^°"^  determined  that  the  best  thing 

the  Thames  as  far  as  Lechlade,  an  excur-   I  could  do  was  ^^  P";,  ^"  ^"^^^^^^^ 

,.,  ,        ju-r...-  ^    of  a  being  whose  birth  was  unfortunate,' and 

sion  which  produced  his  first  entire  poem    ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^3  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  .^.^i^.^  of  p^i^  to 

of  value,  the  beautiful  *»  Stanzas  in  Lech-  ^^^^^  persons  who 'have  hurt  their  health  in 

lade  Churchyard."     Thev  were  followed,  endeavoring  to  promote  her  welfare.      Per- 

later  in  the  autumn,  by  "  Alastor."    Hence-  haps  to  hear  of  my  death  will  give  you  pain, 

forth,  from  this  winter  of  181 5  until   he 

was  drowned  between  Leghorn  and  Spez-  •  she  was  M»ry  WoUstonecraft'a  natural  daughter 

zia  in  July,  1822,  Shelley's  literary  history   by  imiay. 
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but  you  will  soon  have  the  blessing  of  forget- 
ting that  such  a  creature  ever  existed  as  .  .  . 

There  is  no  signature. 

A  sterner  tragedy  followed.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  1816,  Harriet  Shelley  left 
the  house  in  Brompton  where  she  was 
then  living,  and  did  not  return.  On  the 
loth  of  December  her  body  was  found  in 
the  Serpentine ;  she  had  drowned  herself. 
In  one  respect  Professor  Dowden  resem- 
bles Providence;  his  ways  are  inscruta- 
ble. His  comment  on  Harriet's  death  is : 
"There  is  no  doubt  she  wandered  from 
the  ways  of  upright  living."  But,  he  adds, 
"That  no  act  ofShelle}rs,  during  the  two 
years  which  immediately  preceded  her 
death,  tended  to  cause  the  rash  act  which 
brought  her  life  to  its  close,  seems  cer- 
tain." Shelley  had  been  living  with  Mary 
all  the  time ;  only  that ! 

On  the  30th  of  December,  18 16,  Mary 
Godwin  and  Shelley  were  married.  I 
shall  pursue  "the  occurrences  of  Shelley's 
private  life"  no  further.  For  the  five 
years  and  a  half  which  remain,  Professor 
Dowden 's  book  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
Shelley's  life  much  that  is  interesting; 
but  what  was  chiefly  important  we  knew 
already.  The  new  and  grave  matter 
which  we  did  not  know,  or  knew  in  the 
vaguest  way  only,  but  which  Shelley's 
family  and  Professor  Dowden  have  now 
thought  it  well  to  give  us  in  full,  ends 
with  Shelley's  second  marriage. 

I  reg;rct,  I  say  once  more,  that  it  has 
been  given.  It  is  a  sore  trial  for  our  love 
of  Shelley.  What  a  set !  what  a  world ! 
is  the  exclamation  that  breaks  from  us  as 
we  come  to  an  end  of  this  history  of  "  the 
occurrences  of  Shellev's  private  life."  I 
used  the  French  wora  bete  for  a  letter  of 
Shelley's;  for  the  world  in  which  we  find 
him  I  can  only  use  another  French  word, 
sale,  Godwin's  house  of  sordid  horror, 
and  Godwin  preaching  and  holding  the 
hat,  and  the  green-spectacled  Mrs.  God- 
win, and  Hogg  the  faithful  friend,  and 
Hunt  the  Horace  of  this  precious  world, 
and,  to  go  up  higher.  Sir  Timothy  Shellev, 
a  great  country  gentleman,  feeling  himself 
safe  while  "the  exalted  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  [the  drinking  duke]  protects 
me  with  the  world,"  and  Lord  Byron  with 
his  deep  grain  of  coarseness  and  common- 
ness, his  affectation,  his  brutal  selfishness 
—  what  a  set!  The  history  carries  us  to 
Oxford,  and  I  think  of  the  clerical  and 
respectable  Oxford  of  those  old  times,  the 
Oxford  of  Copleston  and  the  Kcbles  and 
Hawkins,  and  a  hundred  more,  with  tjie 
relief  Keble  declares  himself  to  experience 
from  Izaak  Walton,  — 


When,  wearied  with  the  tale  thy  times  di9> 

close, 
The  eye  first  finds  thee  out  in  thy  secure  re> 

pose. 

I  am  not  only  thinking  of  morals  and  the 
house  of  Godwin,  I  am  thinking  also  of 
tone,  bearing,  dignity.  I  appeal  to  Cardi- 
nal Newman,  if  perchance  he  does  me  the 
honor  to  read  these  words,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  Copleston  or  Hawkins  declar- 
ing himself  safe  "while  the  exalted  mind 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  protects  me  with 
the  world  "  ? 

Mrs.  Shelley,  after  her  marriage  and 
during  Shelley's  closing  years,  becomes 
attractive  ;  up  to  her  marriage  her  letters 
and  journal  do  not  please.  Her  ability  is 
manifest,  but  she  is  not  attractive.  In 
the  world  discovered  to  us  by  Professor 
Dowden  as  surrounding  Shelley  up  to 
1 81 7,  the  most  pleasing  figure  is  Harriet 
Shelley  herself. 

Professor  Dowden's  treatment  of  Har- 
riet is  not  worthy  —  so  much  he  must 
allow  me  in  all  kindness,  but  also  in  all 
seriousness,  to  say  —  of  either  his  taste 
or  his  judgment.  His  pleading  for  Shel- 
ley is  constant,  and  he  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  Shelley  by  it.  But  here  his 
championship  of  Shelley  makes  him  very 
unjust  to  a  cruelly  used  and  unhappy  girl. 
For  several  pages  he  balances  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  Harriet  was  unfaithful 
to  Shelley  before  he  left  her  for  Mary, 
and  he  leaves  the  question  unsettled.  As 
usual  Professor  Dowden  (and  it  is  his 
signal  merit)  supplies  the  evidence  deci- 
sive against  himself.  Thornton  Hunt, 
not  well  disposed  to  Harriet,  Hogg,  Pea- 
cock, Trelawny,  Hookham,  and  a  member 
of  Godwin's  own  family,  are  all  clear  in 
their  evidence  that  up  to  her  parting  from 
Shelley  Harriet  was  perfectly  innocent. 
But  that  precious  witness,  Godwin,  wrote 
in  1 81 7  that  "she  had  proved  herself 
unfaithful  to  her  husband  before  their 
separation.  .  .  •  Peace  be  to  her  shade  !  '* 
Why,  Godwin  was  the  father  of  Harriet's 
successor.  But  Mary  believed  the  same 
thing.  She  was  Harriet's  successor.  But 
Shelley  believed  it  too.  He  had  it  from 
Godwin.  But  he  was  convinced  of  it  ear- 
lier. The  evidence  for  this  is,  that,  in 
writing  to  Southey  in  1820,  Shelley  de- 
clares that  "  the  single  passage  of  a  life, 
otherwise  not  only  spotless  but  spent  in 
an  impassioned  pursuit  of  virtue,  which 
looks  like  a  blot,  bears  that  appearance 
"  merely  because  I  regulated  my  domestic 
J  arrangements  without  deferring  to  the  no- 
I  tions  of  the  vulgar,  although  I  might  have 
I  done  so  quite  as  conveniently  had  I  de- 
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scended  to  their  base  thoughts."  From 
this  Professor  Dowden  concludes  that 
Shelley  believed  he  could  have  got  a 
divorce  from  Harriet  had  he  so  wished. 
The  conclusion  is  not  clear.  But  even 
were  the  evidence  perfectly  clear  that 
Shelley  believed  Harriet  unfaithful  when 
he  parted  from  her,  we  should  have  to 
take  into  account  Mrs.  Shelley's  most  true 
sentence  in  her  introduction  to  "  Alastor : " 
"  In  all  Shelley  did,  he,  at  the  time  of  do- 
ing it,  believed  himself  justified  to  his 
own  conscience." 

Shelley's  asserting  a  thing  vehemently 
does  not  prove  more  than  that  he  chose  to 
believe  it  and  did  believe  it.  His  extreme 
and  violent  changes  of  opinion  about  peo- 

Cle  show  this  sufficiently.  Eliza  West- 
rook  is  at  one  time  "a  diamond  not  so 
large  "  as  her  sister  Harriet  but  **  more 
highly  polished ;  "  and  then  :  "  I  certainly 
hate  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I 
sometimes  feel  faint  with  the  fatigue  of 
checking  the  overflowings  of  my  un- 
bounded abhorrence  for  this  miserable 
wretch."  The  antipathy,  Hogg  tells  us, 
was  as  unreasonable  as  the  former  excess 
of  deference.  To  his  friend  Miss  Hitch- 
ener  he  says :  "  Never  shall  that  inter- 
course cease,  which  has  been  the  day-dawn 
of  my  existence,  the  sun  which  has  shed 
warmth  on  the  cold  drear  length  of  the 
anticipated  prospect  of  life."  A  little 
later,  and  she  has  become  "the  Brown 
Demon,  a  woman  of  desperate  views  and 
dreadful  passions,  but  of  cool  and  unde- 
viating  revenge."  Even  Professor  Dow- 
den admits  that  this  is  absurd;  that  the 
real  Miss  Hitchener  was  not  seen  by 
Shelley,  either  when  he  adored  or  when 
he  detested. 

Shelley's  power  of  persuading  himself 
was  equal  to  any  occasion  ;  but  would  not 
his  conscientiousness  and  high  feeling 
have  prevented  his  exerting  this  power  at 
poor  Harriet's  expense?  To  abandon  her 
as  he  did,  must  he  not  have  known  her  to 
be  false?  Professor  Dowden  insists  al- 
ways on  Shelley's  "conscientiousness." 
Shelley  himself  speaks  of  his  "impas- 
sioned pursuit  of  virtue."  Leieh  Hunt 
compared  his  life  to  that  of  "Plato  him- 
self, or,  still  more,  a  Pythagorean,"  and 
added  that  he  "never  met  a  being  who 
came  nearer,  perhaps  so  near,  to  the  height 
of  humanity,"  to  being  an  "angel  of  char- 
ity." In  many  respects  Shelley  really  re- 
sembled both  a  Pythacjorean  and  an  angel 
of  charity.  He  loved  high  thoughts,  he 
cared  nothing  for  sumptuous  lodging,  fare, 
and  raiment,  he  was  poignantly  afflicted  at 
the  sigln  of  misery,  he  would  have  given 


away  his  last  farthing,  would  have  suffered 
in  his  own  person,  to  relieve  it.  But  in 
one  important  point  he  was  like  neither  a 
Pythagorean  nor  an  angel ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely inflammable.  Professor  Dowden 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  After 
reading  his  book,  one  feels  sickened  for- 
ever of  the  subject  of  irregular  relations  ; 
God  forbid  that  I  should  go  into  the  scan- 
dals about  Shelley's  "  Neapolitan  charge," 
about  Shelley  and  Emilia  Viviani,  about 
Shelley  and  Miss  Clairmont,  and  the  rest 
of  it !  I  will  say  only  that  it  is  visible 
enough  that  when  the  passion  of  love  was 
aroused  in  Shelley  (and  it  was  aroused 
easily)  one  could  not  be  sure  of  him,  his 
friends  could  not  trust  him.  We  have 
seen  him  with  the  Boinville family.  With 
Emilia  Viviani  he  is  the  same.  If  he  is 
left  much  alone  with  Miss  Clairmont,  he 
evidently  makes  Mary  uneasy;  nay,  he 
makes  Professor  Dowden  himself  uneasy. 
And  I  conclude  that  an  entirely  human 
inflammability,  joined  to  an  inhuman  want 
of  humor  and  a  superhuman  power  of 
self-deception,  are  the  causes  which  chiefly 
explain  Shelley's  abandonment  of  Harriet 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  his  behavior 
to  her  and  his  defence  of  himself  after- 
wards. 

His  misconduct  to  Harriet,  his  want  of 
humor,  his  self-deception,  are  fully  brought 
before  us  for  the  first  time  by  Professor 
Dowden's  book.  Good  morals  and  good 
criticism  alike  forbid  that  when  all  this  is 
laid  bare  to  us  we  should  deny,  or  hide, 
or  extenuate  it.  Nevertheless  f  go  back 
after  all  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning; 
still  our  ideal  Shelley,  the  angelic  Shelley, 
subsists.  Unhappily  the  data  for  this 
Shelley  we  had  and  Knew  long  ago,  while 
the  data  for  the  unattractive  Shelley  are 
fresh ;  and  what  is  fresh  is  likely  to  fix 
out  attention  more  than  what  is  familiar. 
But  Professor  Dowden's  volumes,  which 
give  so  much,  which  give  too  much,  also 
afford  data  for  picturing  anew  the  Shelley 
who  delights,  as  well  as  for  picturing  for 
the  first  time  a  Shelley  who,  to  speak 
plainly,  disgusts;  and  with  what  mav  re- 
new and  restore  our  impression  of  the 
delightful  Shelley  I  shall  end. 

The  winter  at  Marlow,  and  the  opthal- 
mia  caught  among  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
we  knew,  but  we  have  from  Professor 
Dowden  more  details  of  this  winter  and 
of  Shelley's  work  among  the  poor ;  we 
have  above  all,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
a  line  of  verse  of  Shelley's  own  which 
sums  up  truly  and  perfectly  this  most  at- 
tractive side  of  him, 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor. 


But   that  in   Shelley  on  which   I   would  i  ment  which  neither  ai 
especially  dwell  is  ihat  in  him  which  con-   hut  I  have  no  desire 
trasts  most  with  the  ignobleness  of  the   »'hich  j^ou  place 
world  in  which  we  have  seen  him  living,    future  instance  < 
and  with  the  pernicious  nonsense  which 
we  have  found  him  tallcing.     The  Shelley 
of  "marvellous  gentleness,"  of  fer'-'-- 
rcfineinent,  with  gracious  and  consi 
manners,  "a  perfect  gentleman,  e 
without  arrogance  or  aggressive  egc 
completely  devoid  of  the  proveroial  and  I 
ferocious  vanity  of  authors  and  poets,  al- 1 
ways  disposed  to  make  little  of  his  own 
work  and  to  prefer  that  of  others,  of  rever- 
ent enthusiasm  for  the  great  and  wise,  of 
high  and  tender  seriousness,  of  heroic 
generosity,  and  of  a  delicacy  in  rendering 
services  which  was  equal  tohisgenerosity 
—  the  Shelley  who  was  all  this  is  the  Shel- 
ley with  whom  I  wish  to  end.    He  may  tallc 
nonsense  about  tyrants  and  priests,  but  i 
what  a  high  and  Doblc  ring  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  tne  following,  written  by  a  young 
man  who  is  refusing  z,ooo/.  a  year  rather 
than  consent  to  entail  a  great  properly !  — 

That  I  should  entail  120,000/.  of  command 
over  labor,  of  power  to  remit  this,  to  employ 
it  for  henevolcnt  piirpones,  on  one  whom  I 
Icnuw  not  —  who  mii^ht.  instead  of  heing  the 
benefactor-  of  manlcind,  he  its  bane,  or  use 
this  for  the  worst  purposes,  which  the  real 
delegates  of  mv  chance-given  property  might 
convert  into  a  niosl  useful  instrument  of  benev- 
olence 1  No  I  this  you  will  not  suspect  me  of. 
And  again;  — 

I  desire  money  because  I  think  I  know  the 
use  of  it.  It  commands  labor,  il  gives  leisure; 
and  to  give  leisure  to  those  who  will  employ 
it  in  the  forwarding  of  truth  is  the  noblest 
present  an  individual  can  make  to  the  whole. 


I  And  again :  — 
1^  I  My  astonishment,  and,  I  wilt  confess,  when 
'^  I  have  been  treated  with  most  harshness  and 
cruelly  by  you,  my  indignation,  has  been  ex- 
treme, that,  knowing  as  you  do  my  nature, 
any  considerations  stiould  have  prevailed  on 
you  to  have  been  thus  harsh  and  cruel.  I 
lamented  also  over  my  ruined  hopes  of  all 
that  your  genius  once  taught  me  to  expect 
from  your  virtue,  when  I  found  that  for  your- 
self, your  family,  and  your  creditors,  you 
would  submit  (o  that  communication  with  me 
which  you  once  rejected  and  abhorred,  and 
which  no  pity  for  my  poverty  or  sufferings, 
assumed  willingly  for  you,  could  avail  to  ex- 

Moreover,  though  Shelley  has  do  hu- 
mor, he  can  show  as  quick  and  sharp  a 
tact  as  the  most  practised  man  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  with  fiyron  and  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  and  he  writes  of  the 
latter :  — 

La  Guiccioli  is  a  verv  pretty,  sentimental, 
innocent  ftalian,  who  has  sacrificed  an  im- 
mense future  for  the  sake  of  L«rd  Byron,  and 
who,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  friend,  of  her, 
and  of  human  nature,  will  hereafter  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  repent  her  rashness. 

Tact  also,  and  something  better  tbaa 
tact,  he  shows  in  his  dealings,  in  order  to 
befriend  Leigh  Hunt,  with  Lord  Byroo, 
He  writes  to  Hunt:  — 

Particular  circumstances,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  particular  dispositions  in  I-ord  BjTon's 
character,  render  the  close  and  exclusive 
intimacy  with  him  in  which  I  find  myself  in- 
tolerable to  me :  thus  much,  my  best  friend,  I 
will  confess  and  confide  to  you.  No  feelings 
of  my  own  shall  injure  or  interfere  with  what 
tliem  —  your  interest;  and  I 
reserve  the  liltic  influence  I 
lis  Proteus,  in  whom  such 
.re  reconciled,  until  we  meet. 


If  there  is  extrava^nce  here,  ills 
gance  of  a  beautiful  and  rare  sort,  like  1 
Shelley's  "  underhand  ways  "  also,  which  ' 
differed  singularly,  the  cynic  Hogg  tells  ; 
us,  from  the  underhand  ways  of  other  peo- 1 ' 
pie ;  "  the  latter  were  concealed  because  I ' 
they  were  mean,  selfish,  sordid ;  Shelley's  | 
secret,'!,  on  the  contrary  (kindnesses  done  ' 
by  stealth),  were  hidden  through  modcstv, ' 
delicacy,  generosity,  refinement  of  soul.        1 

His  forbearance  to  Godivin,  to  Godwin  ,  1 
lecturing  and  renouncing  him  and  at  the    1 
same  time  holding  out,  as  I  have  said,  his 
hat  10  him  for  alms,  is  wonderful ;  but  the    j 
dignity  with  which  he  at  last,  in  a  leltcT    ■ 
perfect  for  propriety  of  lone,  reads  a  les- 
son to  hts  ignoble  'father-in-law.  Is  in  the 
best  possible  style ;  -  I      He  was  the  most  interesting  figure  I  ever 

J'crhaps  il  is  well  that  you  should  be  in-  saw;  his  eyes  like  a  deer's,  brifiht  but  rather 
fnriiici.1  that  I  consider  your  li-^t  letter  to  be  wild ;  his  white  throat  unfettered ;  his  slender 
wiillcn  in  a  style  of  haughtiness  and  encroach-    but  to  me  almost  faultless  shape;  his  brown 


And  so  we  have  come  back  again,  at 
asl,  to  our  original  Shelley  — to  the  Sbel- 
ey  of  the  lovely  and  well-known  picture, 
o  the  Shelley  with  "flushed,  feminioe, 
artless  f.icc,"  the  Shelley  "blushii^  like  a 
■  1,"   of    Trelawny.     Professor   Dowden 

'cs  us  some  further  attempts  at  por- 

liture.    One  by  a  Miss  Rose,  of  Shelley 

Marlow;  — 
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lon^  coat  with  curling  Iamb's  wool  collar  and 
cuffs  —  in  fact  his  whole  apf>earance  —  are  as 
fresh  in  my  recollection  as  an  occurrence  of 
yesterday. 

Feminine  enthusiasm  may  be  deemed 
suspicious,  but  a  Captain  Kennedy  must 
surely  be  able  to  keep  his  head.  Captain 
Kennedy  was  quartered  at  Horsham  in 
1813,  and  saw  Shelley  when  he  was  on  a 
stolen  visit,  in  his  father's  absence,  at 
Field  Place ;  — 

He  received  me  with  frankness  and  kindli- 
ness, as  if  he  had  known  me  from  childhood, 
and  at  once  won  my  heart.  I  fancy  I  see  him 
now  as  he  sate  by  the  window,  and  hear  his 
voice,  the  tones  of  which  impressed  me  with 
his  sinceritv  and  simplicity.  His  resemblance 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  as  striking  as  if 
they  had  been  twins.  His  eyes  were  most 
expressive;  his  complexion  beautifully  fair, 
his  features  exquisitely  fine;  his  hair  was 
dark,  and  no  peculiar  attention  to  its  arrange- 
ment was  manifest.  In  person  he  was  slen- 
der and  gentlemanlike,  but  inclined  to  stoop; 
his  gait  was  decidedly  not  military.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  indicated  great  delicacy  of 
constitution.  One  would  at  once  pronounce 
of  him  that  he  was  different  from  other  men. 
There  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner  and 
such  perfect  gentleness  of  breeding  and  free- 
dom from  everything  artificial  as  charmed 
every  one.  I  never  met  a  man  who  so  imme- 
diately won  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Gisborne's  son,  who  knew  Shelley 
Well  at  Leghorn,  declared  Captain  Ken- 
nedy's description  of  him  to  be  **the  best 
and  most  truthful  I  have  ever  seen." 

To  all  this  we  have  to  add  the  charm  of 
the  man's  writings  —  of  Shelley's  poetry. 
It  is  his  poetry,  above  everything  else, 
which  for  many  people  establishes  that  he 
is  an  angel.  Of  his  poetry  I  have  not 
space  now  to  speak.  But  let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  a  want  of  humor  and  a  self- 
delusion  such  as  Shelley's  have  no  effect 
upon  a  man's  poetry.  The  man  Shelley, 
in  very  truth,  is  not  entirely  sane,  and 
Shelley's  poetry  is  not  entirely  sane  either. 
The  Shelley  of  actual  life  is  a  vision  of 
beauty  and  radiance,  indeed,  but  availing 
nothing,  effecting  nothing.  And  in  poetry, 
no  less  than  in  life,  he  is  **a  beautiful  and 
ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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Eheu  fugaces  !  How  that  air  carries 
me  back,  that  air  ground  away  so  unmer- 
cifully, sans  tune,  sans  time,  on  a  hope- 


lessly discordant  barrel-organ,  right  un- 
derneath my  window.  It  is  being  bit- 
terly execrated,  I  know,  by  the  literary 
gentleman  who  lives  in  chambers  above 
me,  and  by  the  convivial  gentleman  who 
has  a  dinner  party  underneath.  It  has 
certainly  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  the  passage  in  my  new  Fugue  in 
A  minor,  which  was  being  transferred  so 
flowingly  from  my  own  brain  on  to  the 
score  when  it  interrupted  me.  But  for  all 
that,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  shall 
bear  its  unmusical  torture  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  eventually  send  away  the  frowsy 
foreigner  who,  no  doubt,  is  playing  it, 
happy  with  a  fairly  large  coin. 

Yes  ;  for  the  salce  of  old  times,  for  the 
old  emotion's  sake  —  for  Ninette's  sake, 
I  put  up  with  it,  not  altogether  sorry  for 
the  recollections  it  has  aroused. 

How  vividly  it  brings  it  all  back ! 
Though  I  am  a  rich  man  now,  and  so  com- 
fortably domiciled ;  though  the  fashionable 
world  is  so  eager  to  lionize  me,  and  the 
musical  world  looks  upon  me  almost  as  a 
god,  and  to-morrow  hundreds  of  people  will 
be  turned  away  for  want  of  space  from  the 
hall  where  I  am  to  play,  just  I  alone,  my 
last  Fantaisie,  it  was  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  that  I  trudged  along,  fiddling 
for  halfpence,  in  the  streets.  Ninette  and 
I  —  Ninette  with  her  barrel-organ,  and  I 
fiddling.  Poor  little  Ninette  —  that  air 
was  one  of  the  four  her  organ  played.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  her  ?  Dead, 
I  should  hope,  poor  child.  Now  that  I 
am  successful  and  famous,  a  baron  of  the 
French  Empire,  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant to  think  of  the  old  penniless 
vagrant  days,  by  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  thick 
carpeted  room,  with  the  November  night 
shut  outside.  I  am  rather  an  epicure  of 
my  emotions,  and  my  work  is  none  the 
worse  for  it. 

**  Little  egoist,"  I  remember  Lady  Gre- 
ville  once  said  of  me,  "he  has  the  true 
artistic  susceptibility.  All  his  sensations 
are  so  much  grist  for  his  art." 

But  it  is  of  Ninette,  not  Lady  Greville, 
that  I  think  to-night,  Ninette's  childish 
face  that  the  dreary  grinding  organ  brings 
up  before  me,  not  Lady  Greville's  aqui- 
line nose  and  delicate  artificial  complex- 
ion. 

Although  I  am  such  a  great  man  now, 
I  should  find  it  very  awkward  to  be  obliged 
to  answer  questions  as  to  my  parentage 
and  infancy. 

Even  my  nationality  I  could  not  state 
precisely,  though  I  know  I  am  as  much 
Italian  as  English,  perhaps  rather  more. 
From  Italy  I  have  inherited  my  genius  and 
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enthusiasm  for  art,  from  England  I  think 
I  must  have  got  my  common  sense,  and 
the  capacity  of  keeping  the  money  which 
I  make  :  also  a  certain  natural  colaness  of 
disposition,  which  those  who  only  know  me 
as  a  public  character  do  not  dream  of. 
All  my  earliest  memories  are  very  vague 
and  indistinct.  I  remember  tramping 
over  France  and  Italy  with  a  man  and 
woman  —  they  were  Italian,  I  believe  — 
who  beat  me,  and  a  fiddle,  which  I  loved 

Cassionately,  and  which  I  cannot  remem- 
er  having  ever  been  without.  They  are 
very  shadowy  presences  now,  ana  the 
name  of  the  man  I  have  forgotten.  The 
woman,  I  think,  was  called  Maddalena.  I 
do  not  suppose  they  were  related  to  me 
in  anyway — anyhow,  I  hated  them  bit- 
terly, and  eventually,  after  a  worse  beating 
than  usual,  ran  away  from  them.  I  never 
cared  for  any  one  except  my  fiddle,  until  I 
knew  Ninette. 

I  was  very  hungry  and  miserable  in- 
deed when  that  rencontre  came  about.  I 
wonder  sometimes  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Ninette  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue,  just  at  that  particular  juncture. 
Would   some    other   salvation    nave  ap- 

E eared,  or  would —  well,  well,  if  one  once 
egins  wondering  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  certain  accidents  in  one's  life  had 
not  befallen  one  when  they  did,  where 
will  one  come  to  a  stop  ?  Anyhow,  when 
I  had  escaped  from  my  taskmasters,  a 
wretched,  puny  child  of  ten,  undersized 
and  shivering,  clasping  a  cheap  fiddle  in 
my  arms,  lost  in  the  huge  labyrinth  of 
Paris,  without  a  sou  in  my  rags  to  save 
me  from  starvation,  I  did  meet  Ninette, 
and  that  after  all  is  the  main  point. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  my  first  day  of 
independence,  a  wretched  November 
evening,  very  much  like  this  one.  I  had 
wandered  about  all  day,  but  my  efforts  had 
not  been  rewarded  with  a  single  coin. 
My  fiddle  was  old  and  warped,  and  in- 
jured by  the  rain ;  its  whining  was  even 
more  repugnant  to  my  own  sensitive  ear 
than  to  the  casual  passer-by.  I  was  in 
despair.  How  I  hated  all  the  few  well- 
dressed,  well-to-do  people  who  were  out 
on  the  Boulevard  on  that  inclement  night ! 
I  wandered  up  and  down,  hoping  against 
hope,  until  I  was  too  tired  to  stand,  and 
then  I  crawled  under  the  shelter  of  a  cov- 
ered passage,  and  Hung  myself  down  on 
the  ground,  to  die,  as  I  hoped,  crying  bit- 
terly. 

The  alley  was  dark  and  narrow,  and  I 
did  not  see  at  first  tiiat  it  had  another  oc- 
cupant. Presently  a  hand  was  put  out  and 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 


I  started  up  in  terror,  though  the  touch 
was  soft  and  need  not  have  alarmed  me. 
I  found  it  came  from  a  little  girl,  for  she 
was  really  about  my  own  age,  though  then 
she  seemed  to  me  very  big  and  protecting. 
But  she  was  tall  and  strong  for  her  age, 
and  I,  as  I  have  said,  was  weak  and  under- 
sized. 

"  Chut  f  little  boy,"  said  Ninette  ; "  what 
are  you  crying  for  r  " 

And  I  told  Tier  my  story,  as  clearly  as  I 
could  through  my  sobs,  and  soon  a  pair  of 
small  arms  were  thrown  round  my  neck, 
and  a  smooth  little  face  laid  against  my 
wet  one  caressingly,  and  I  felt  as  if  half 
my  troubles  were  over. 

**  Don't  cry,  little  boy,"  said  Ninette 
grandly  ;  **  I  will  take  care  of  you.  If  you 
like,  you  shall  live  with  me.  We  will  make 
a  minage  together.  What  is  your  profes- 
sion?" 

I  showed  her  my  fiddle,  and  the  sight  of 
its  condition  caused  fresh  tears  to  flow. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  ap- 
proval, "a  violinist  —  good  I  I  too  am  an 
artiste.  You  ask  my  instrument?  La 
voilJl ! " 

And  she  pointed  to  an  object  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  which  I  had,  at  first, 
taken  to  be  a  big  box,  and  dimly  hoped 
might  contain  eatables.  My  respect  for 
my  new  friend  suffered  a  little  diminution. 
Already  I  felt  instinctively  that  to  play  the 
fiddle,  even  though  it  is  an  old,  a  poor 
one,  is  something  above  a  mere  organ- 
grinder. 

But  I  did  not  express  this  feeling  —  was 
not  this  little  girl  going  to  take  me  home 
with  her?  would  not  she,  doubtless,  give 
me  something  to  eat? 

My  first  impulse  was  an  artistic  one; 
that  was  of  Italy.  The  concealment  of  it 
was  due  to  the  English  side  of  me  —  the 
practical  side. 

I  crept  close  to  the  little  girl ;  she  drew 
me  to  her  protectingly. 

"  What  is  thy  name,  p'tit  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Anton,"  I  answered,  for  that  was  what 
the  woman  Maddalena  had  called  me. 
Her  husband,  if  he  was  her  husband,  never 
gave  me  any  title,  except  when  he  was 
abusing  me,  and  then  my  names  were 
many  and  unmentionable.  Nowadays  I 
am  the  Baron  Antonio  Antonelli,  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  but  that  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  old  concise  Anton,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  name  I  ever  had. 

"  Anton  ?  "  repeated  the  little  girl,  "  that 
is  a  nice  name  to  say.     Mine  is  Ninette.** 
I      We  sat  in  silence  in  our  sheltered  nook, 
waiting  until  the   rain  should   stop,  and 
very  soon  I  began  to  whimper  again. 
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"  I  am  so  hungry,  Ninette,"  I  said;  "  I 
have  eaten  nothing  to-day." 

In  the  literal  sense  this  was  a  lie ;  I  had 
eaten  some  stale  crusts  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  I  gave  my  taskmakers  the  slip, 
but  the  hunger  was  true  enough,  anyhow. 

Ninette  began  to  reproach  herself  for 
not  thinking  of  this  before.  After  much 
fumbling  in  her  pocket,  she  produced  a  bit 
of  brioche,  an  apple,  and  some  cold  chest- 
nuts. 

**  V'l^,  Anton,"  she  said,  "  pop  those  in 
your  mouth.  When  we  get  home  we  will 
nave  supper  together.  I  have  bread  and 
milk  at  home.  And  we  will  buy  two  hot 
potatoes  from  the  man  by  the  Madeleine." 

I  ate  the  unsatisfying  morsels  raven- 
ously, Ninette  watching  me  with  an  ap- 
proving nod  the  while.  When  they  were 
finished  the  weather  was  a  little  better, 
and  Ninette  said  we  might  go  now.  She 
slung  the  organ  over  her  shoulder — it 
was  a  small  organ,  though  heavy  for  a 
child,  but  she  was  used  to  it,  and  trudged 
along  under  its  weight  like  a  woman. 
With  her  free  hand  she  caught  hold  of  me 
and  led  me  along  the  wet  streets,  proudly 
home.  Ninette's  home !  Poor  little  Ni- 
nette !  It  was  colder  and  barer  than  these 
rooms  of  mine  now ;  it  had  no  grand  piano, 
and  no  thick  carpets ;  and  in  the  place  of 
pictures  and  bibelots^  it  walls  were  only 
wreathed  in  cobwebs.  Still  it  was  drier 
than  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  if  it  had 
been  a  palace  it  could  not  have  been  more 
welcome  to  me  than  it  was  that  night. 

Poor  Ninette,  her  manage  was  a  strange 
one  !  There  was  a  tumbledown,  deserted 
house  in  the  Montparnasse  district.  It 
stood  apart,  in  an  overgrown,  weedy  gar- 
den, and  has  long  ago  been  pulled  down. 
It  was  uninhabited  ;  no  one  but  a  Parisian 
gamine  could  have  lived  in  it, and  Ninette 
had  long  occupied  it,  unmolested  save  by 
the  rats.  Through  the  broken  palings  in 
the  garden  she  had  no  difficulty  in  passing, 
and  as  its  back  door  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
there  was  nothing  to  bar  her  further  entry. 
In  one  of  the  few  rooms  which  had  its 
window  intact,  right  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  a  mere  attic,  Ninette  had  installed 
herself  and  her  scanty  goods,  and  hence- 
forward this  became  my  home  also. 

It  has  struck  me  since  as  strange  that 
the  child's  presence  should  not  have  been 
resented  by  the  owner.  But  I  fancy  the 
house  had  some  story  connected  with  it. 
It  was,  I  believe,  the  property  of  an  old 
and  infirm  miser,  who  in  his  reluctance  to 
part  with  any  of  his  money  in  repairs  had 
overreached  himself  and  let  his  property 
become  valueless.    He  could  not  let  it, 


and  he  would  not  pull  it  down.  It  re- 
mained  therefore  an  eyesore  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, until  his  death  put  it  in  the 
possession  of  a  less  avaricious  successor. 
The  proprietor  never  came  near  the  place, 
and  with  the  neighbors  it  had  a  bad  repute, 
and  they  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible. 
It  stood,  as  I  have  said,  alone,  and  in  its 
own  garden,  and  Ninette's  occupation  of 
it  may  have  passed  unnoticed,  while  even 
if  any  one  of  the  poor  people  living  around 
had  known  of  her,  it  was,  after  all,  no- 
body's business  to  interfere. 

When  I  was  last  in  Paris  I  went  to  look 
for  the  house,  but  all  traces  of  it  had  van- 
ished, and  over  the  site,  so  far  as  I  could 
fix  it,  a  narrow  street  of  poor  houses 
flourished. 

Ninette  introduced  me  to  her  domain 
with  a  proud  air  of  ownership.  She  had 
a  little  store  of  charcoal,  with  which  she 
proceeded  to  light  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and 
by  its  fitful  light  prepared  our  common 
supper  —  bread  and  radishes,  washed 
down  by  a  pennyworth  of  milk,  of  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  I  received  the  lion's 
share.  As  a  dessert  we  munched,  with 
much  relish,  the  steaming  potatoes  that 
Ninette  had  bought  from  a  stall  in  the 
street,  and  had  kept  warm  in  the  pocket 
of  her  apron. 

And  so,  as  Ninette  said,  we  made  a 
manage  together.  How  that  old  organ 
brings  it  all  back  !  My  fiddle  was  useless 
after  the  hard  usage  it  received  that  day. 
Ninette  and  I  went  out  on  our  rounds 
together,  but  for  the  present  I  was  a  sleej> 
ing  partner  in  the  firm,  and  all  I  could  do 
was  to  grind  occasionally  when  Ninette's 
arm  ached,  or  pick  up  the  sous  that  were 
thrown  us.  Ninette  was,  as  a  rule,  fairly 
successful.  Since  her  mother  had  died,  a 
year  before,  leaving  her  the  organ  as  her 
sole  legacy,  she  had  lived  mainly  by  that 
instrument ;  although  she  often  increased 
her  income  in  the  evenings,  when  organ- 
grinding  was  more  than  ever  at  a  discount, 
by  selling  bunches  of  violets  and  other 
flowers  as  button-holes. 

With  her  organ  she  had  a  regular  beat, 
and  a  distinct  clientele.  Children  playing 
with  their  \^nes  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  ant\  the  Luxembourg  were  her 
most  productive  patrons.  Of  course  we 
had  bad  days  as  well  as  good,  and  in  win- 
ter it  was  especially  bad  ;  but  as  a  rule  we 
managed  fairly  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Sometimes  we  carried  home  as  much  as 
five  francs  as  the  result  of  the  day's  cam- 
paign, but  this,  of  course,  was  unusual. 

Ninette  was  not  a  pretty  child  exactly, 
but  she  had  a  very  bright  face,  and  won- 
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derful  grey  eyes.  When  she  smiled, 
which  was  often,  her  face  became  very 
taking,  and  a  good  many  people  were  in- 
duced  to  throw  a  sou  for  tne  smile  which 
they  would  have  assuredly  grudged  to  the 
music. 

Though  we  were  about  the  same  age, 
the  position  which  it  might  have  been 
expected  we  should  occupy  was  reversed. 
It  was  Ninette  who  petted  and  protected 
me  —  I  who  clung  to  her, 

I  was  very  fond  of  Ninette,  certainly. 
I  should  have  died  in  those  days  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her,  and  sometimes  I  am 
surprised  at  the  tenacity  of  my  tenderness 
for  her.  As  much  as  I  ever  cared  for 
anything  except  my  art,  I  cared  for  Ni- 
nette. But  still  she  was  never  the  first 
with  me,  as  I  must  have  been  with  her. 
I  was  often  fretful  and  discontented, 
sometimes,  I  fear,  ready  to  reproach  her 
for  not  taking  more  pains  to  alleviate  our 
misery,  but  all  the  time  of  our  partnership 
Ninette  never  gave  me  a  cross  word. 
There  was  something  maternal  about  fier 
affection  which  withstood  all  ungrateful- 
ness. She  was  always  ready  to  console 
me  when  I  was  miserable,  and  throw  her 
arms  round  me  and  kiss  me  when  I  was 
cold ;  and  man^  a  time,  I  am  sure,  when 
the  day\s  earnmgs  had  been  scanty,  the 
little  girl  must  have  gone  to  sleep  hun- 
gry, that  I  might  not  be  stinted  in  my 
supper. 

One  of  my  grievances,  and  that  the 
sorest  of  all,  was  the  loss  of  my  beloved 
fiddle.  This,  for  all  her  good-will,  Ninette 
was  powerless  to  allay. 

"  Dear  Anton,"  she  said,  "do  not  mind 
about  it.  I  earn  enough  for  both  with  my 
organ,  and  some  day  we  shall  save  enough 
to  buy  thee  a  new  fiddle.  When  we  are 
together,  and  have  got  food  and  charcoal, 
what  docs  it  matter  about  an  old  fiddle.^ 
Come  eat  thy  supper,  Anton,  and  I  will 
light  the  fire.  Never  mind,  dear  Anton." 
And  she  laid  her  soft  little  cheek  against 
mine  with  a  pleading  look. 

"  Don't,"  I  cried,  pushing  her  away, 
"you  can't  understand,  Ninette  ;  you  can 
only  grind  an  organ — just  four  tunes, 
always  the  same.  But  I  loved  my  fiddle, 
loved  it !  loved  it !  "  I  cried  passionately. 
"  It  could  talk  to  me,  Ninette,  and  tell  me 
beautiful  new  things,  always  beautiful,  and 
always  new.  Oh,  Ninette,  I  shall  die  if  1 
cannot  play ! " 

It  was  always  the  same  cry,  and  Ni- 
nette, if  she  could  not  understand,  and 
was  secretly  a  little  jealous,  was  as  dis- 
tressed as  I  was;  but  what  could  she 
do? 
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Eventually  I  got  my  violin,  and  it  was 
Ninette  who  gave  it  me.  The  manner  of 
its  acquirement  was  in  this  wise. 

Ninette  would  sometimes  invest  some 
of  her  savings  in  violets,  which  she  divided 
with  me,  and  made  into  nosegays  for  us 
to  sell  in  the  streets  at  night. 

Theatre  doors  and  frequented  places  on 
the  boulevards  were  our  favorite  spots. 

One  night  we  had  taken  up  our  station 
outside  the  Op^ra,  when  a  gentleman 
stopped  on  his  way  in,  and  asked  Ninette 
for  a  button-hole.  He  was  in  evening 
dress  and  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  How  much?  "  he  asked  shortly, 

"Ten  sous,  m'sieu,"  said  exorbitant 
little  Ninette,  expecting  to  get  two  at  the 
most. 

The  gentleman  drew  out  some  coins 
hastily  and  selected  a  bunch  from  the 
basket. 

"Here  is  a  franc,"  he  said,  " I  cannot 
wait  for  change  ;  "  and  putting  a  coin  into 
Ninette^s  hand,  he  turned  into  the  theatre. 

Ninette  ran  towards  me  with  her  eyes 
gleaming ;  she  held  up  the  piece  of  money 
exultantly. 

"  Tiens,  Anton ! "  she  cried,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  not  a  franc,  as  we  had  thought 
at  first,  but  a  gold  napoleon. 

I  believe  the  good  little  boy  and  girl  in 
the  story-books  would  have  immediately 
sought  out  the  unfortunate  gentleman  and 
bid  him  rectify  his  mistake,  generally  re- 
ceiving, so  the  legend  runs,  a  far  larger 
bonus  as  a  reward  of  their  integrity.  I 
have  never  been  a  particularly  good  little 
boy,  however,  and  I  don't  tliink  it  ever 
struck  either  Ninette  or  myself — perhaps 
we  were  not  sufficiently  speculative  —  that 
any  other  course  was  open  to  us  than  to 
profit  by  the  mistake.  Ninette  began  to 
consider  how  we  were  to  spend  it. 

"Think  of  it,  Anton,  a  whole  gold 
louis!  A  louis,"  said  Ninette,  counting 
laboriously,  "is  twenty  francs,  a  franc  is 
twenty  sous,  Anton ;  how  many  sous  are 
there  in  a  louis  ?    More  than  a  nundred  ?  ** 

But  this  piece  of  arithmetic  was  beyond 
me ;  I  shook  my  head  dubiously. 

"  What  shall  we  buy  first,  Anton  ?  "  said 
Ninette,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "  You  shsdl 
have  new  things,  Anton,  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  and  a  hat ;  and  I         " 

But  I  had  other  things  than  clothes  in 
my  mind's  eye ;  I  interrupted  her. 

"Ninette,  dear  little  Ninette,"  I  said 
coaxingly,  "remember  the  fiddle." 

Ninette's  face  fell,  but  she  was  a  tender 
little  thing,  and  she  showed  no  hesitation. 

"  Certainly,  Anton,"  she  said,  but  with 
less  enthusiasm,  "  we  will  get  it  to-morrow 
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—  one  of  the  fiddles  you  shewed  me  in 
M.  Boudinol*b  shop  on  the  quai.  Do  you 
think  the  ten-franc  one  will  do,  or  the  light 
one  for  fifteen  francs  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  light  one,  dear  Ninette,"  I 
said ;  "  it  is  worth  more  than  the  extra 
money.  Besides,  we  shall  soon  earn  it 
back  now.  Why,  if  you  could  earn  such  a 
lot  as  you  have  with  your  old  organ,  when 
you  only  have  to  turn  a  handle,  think  what 
a  lot  I  shall  make  fiddling.  For  you  have 
to  be  something  to  play  the  fiddle,  Ni- 
nette." 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  girl,  wincing; 
**  you  are  right,  dear  Anton.  Perhaps  you 
will  get  rich  and  go  away  and  leave  me." 

"  No,  Ninette,  I  declared  grandly,  "  I 
will  always  take  care  of  you.  1  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  get  rich,  because  I  am  going 
to  be  a  great  musician,  but  I  shall  not 
leave  you.  I  will  have  a  big  house  in  the 
Champs  Elysdes,  and  then  you  shall  come 
and  live  with  me  and  be  my  housekeeper. 
And  in  the  evenings  I  will  play  to  you 
and  make  you  open  your  eyes,  Ninette. 
You  will  lifce  me  to  play,  you  know;  we 
are  often  dull  in  the  evenings." 

"Yes,"  said  Ninette  meekly,  "we  will 
buy  your  fiddle  to-morrow,  dear  Anton. 
Let  us  go  home  now." 

Poor  vanished  Ninette,  I  must  often 
have  made  the  little  heart  sore  with  some 
of  the  careless  things  I  said.  Yet  looking 
back  at  it  now,  I  know  that  I  never  cared 
for  any  living  person  so  much  as  I  did  for 
Ninette. 

I  have  very  few  illusions  left  now ;  a 
childhood  such  as  mine  does  not  tend  to 
preserve  them,  and  time  and  success  have 
not  made  me  less  cynical.  Still  I  have 
never  let  my  scepticism  touch  that  child- 
ish presence.  Lady  Greville  once  said  to 
me,  in  the  presence  of  her  nephew  Felix 
Leominster,  a  musician  too,  like  myself, 
that  we  three  were  curiously  suitea,  for 
that  we  were,  without  exception,  the  three 
most  cynical  persons  in  the  universe. 
Perhaps  in  a  way  she  was  right.  Yet  for 
all  her  cynicism  Lady  Greville  I  know  has 
a  bundle  of  old  and  faded  letters,  tied  up 
in  black  ribbon  in  some  hidden  drawer, 
that  perhaps  she  never  reads  now,  but  that 
she  cannot  forget  or  destroy.  They  are 
in  a  bold  handwriting,  that  is  not,  I  tnink, 
that  of  the  miserable  old  debauchee,  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  has  been  sepa- 
rated since  the  first  year  of  her  marriage, 
and  their  envelopes  bear  Indian  post- 
marks. 

And  Felix,  who  told  me  the  history  of 
those  letters,  with  a  smile  of  pity  on  his 
thin,  ironical  lips  —  Felix,  who  carries  as 
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light  a  load  of  principles  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  do  with  and  escape  the  clutch 
of  the  law,  and  in  whom  I  believe  as  little 
as  he  does  in  me,  I  found  out  by  accident 
not  so  very  long  ago.  It  was  on  the  day 
of  All  Souls,  the  melancholy  festival  of 
souvenirs,  celebrated  once  a  year,  under 
the  November  fogs,  that  I  strayed  into 
the  Montparnasse  Cemetery,  to  seek  in- 
spiration for  my  art.  And  though  he  did 
not  see  me,  I  saw  Felix,  the  prince  of 
railers,  who  believes  in  nothing,  and  cares 
for  nothing  except  himself,  for  music  is 
not  with  him  a  passion,  but  an  a^riment. 
Felix  bareheaded,  and  without  his  usual 
smile,  putting  fresh  flowers  on  the  grave  of 
a  little  Parisian  grisette,  who  had  been  his 
mistress  and  died,  five  years  ago.  I 
thought  of  Balzac's  "  Messe  d'Athde,"  and 
ranked  Felix's  inconsistency  with  it,  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time  bow  natural  such  a 
paradox  is. 

And  myself,  the  last  of  the  trio,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  street  organ,  I  cannot  forget 
Ninette.  Though  it  was  not  until  many 
years  had  passed  that  I  heard  that  little 
criticism,  the  purchase  of  my  fiddle  was 
destined  very  shortly  to  bring  my  life  in 
contact  with  its  author. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  certain 
restraint  grew  up  between  Ninette  and 
myself.  Ninette,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  jealous  of  the  fiddle.  Perhaps  she 
knew,  instinctively  that  music  was  with  me 
a  single  and  aosorbing  passion,  from 
which  she  was  excluded.  She  was  no 
genius,  little  Ninette,  and  her  organ  was 
nothing  more  to  her  than  the  means  of 
making  a  livelihood ;  she  felt  not  the 
smallest  tendresse  for  it,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  a  dead  and  inanimate  fiddle, 
made  of  mere  wood  and  catgut,  should  be 
any  more  to  me  than  that  How  could 
she  know  that  to  me  it  was  never  a  dead 
thing,  that  even  when  it  hung  hopelessly 
out  of  my  reach,  in  the  window  of  M.  Bou- 
dinot,  before  ever  it  had  given  out  wild 
impassioned  music  beneath  my  hands,  it 
was  always  a  live  thing  to  me,  alive  and 
with  a  human  throbbing  heart,  vibrating 
with  hope  and  passion. 

So  Ninette  was  jealous  of  the  fiddle,  and 
being  proud  in  her  way,  she  became  more 
and  more  quiet  and  reticent,  and  drew  her- 
self aloof  from  me,  although,  wrapped  up 
as  I  was  in  the  double  egoism  of  art  and 
boyhood,  I  failed  to  notice  this.  I  have 
been  sorry  since  that  any  shadow  of  mis- 
understanding should  have  clouded  the 
closing  days  of  our  partnership.  It  is 
late  to  regret  now,  however.  When  my 
fiddle  was  added  to  our  belongings,  we 
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took  to  going  out  separately.  It  was  more 
profitable,  and,  besides,  Ninette,  I  think, 
saw  that  I  was  growing  a  little  ashamed 
of  her  organ.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
as  I  played  before  a  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  the  turning-point  of 
mv  life  befell  me.  The  house  outside 
which  I  had  taken  my  station  was  a  large 
white  one,  with  a  balcony  on  the  first  floor. 
This  balconv  was  unoccupied,  but  the 
window  looking  to  it  was  open,  and 
through  the  lace  curtains  I  could  distin- 
guish the  sound  of  voices.  I  began  to 
play,  at  first,  one  of  the  airs  that  Madda- 
tena  had  taught  me  ;  but  before  it  was  fin- 
ished, I  had  glided  off,  as  usual,  into  an 
improvisation. 

When  I  was  playing  like  that,  I  threw 
all  my  soul  into  my  fingers,  and  I  had 
neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  anything  around 
me.  I  did  not  therefore  notice  until  I 
had  finished  playing  that  a  lady  and  a 
young  man  had  come  out  into  the  balcony, 
and  were  beckoning  to  me. 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  the  lady  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  she  did  not  throw  me  the  reward 
I  had  expected.  She  turned  and  said 
something  to  her  companion,  who  smiled 
and  disappeared.  I  waited  expectantly, 
thinking  perhaps  she  had  sent  him  for  her 
purse.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and 
the  young  man  issued  from  it.  He  came 
to  me  and  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You  are  to  come  with  me,"  he  said 
authoritatively,  speaking  in  French,  but 
with  an  English  accent.  I  followed  htin, 
my  heart  beating  with  excitement,  throagh 
the  big  door,  into  a  large,  handsome  hall 
and  up  a  broad  staircase,  thiakinff  that  in 
all  my  life  I  had  never  seen  such  a  beau- 
tiful house. 

He  led  me  into  a  large  and  luxurious 
salon^  which  seemed  to  my  astonished 
eyes  like  a  wonderful  museum.  The  walls 
were  crowded  with  pictures,  a  charming 
water-color  by  Gustave  Moreau  was  lying 
on  the  grand  piano,  waiting  until  a  nook 
could  be  found  for  it  to  hanjj.  Renais- 
sance bronzes  and  the  work  of  eighteenth 
century  silver-smiths  jostled  one  another 
on  brackets,  and  on  a  table  lay  a  hand- 
some violin-case.  The  pale  blinds  were 
drawn  down,  and  there  was  a  delicious 
smell  of  flowers  diffused  everywhere.  A 
lady  was  lying  on  a  sofa  near  the  window, 
a  handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  whose 
dress  was  a  miracle  of  lace  and  fiimsi- 
ness. 

The  young  man  led  me  towards  her,  and 
she  placed  two  delicate  jewelled  hands  on 
my  shoulders,  looking  at  me  steadily  in  the 
face. 
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**  Where  did  you  learn  to  play  like  that, 
my  boy  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  cannot  remember  when  I  could  not 
fiddle,  madame,"  I  answered,  which  was 
true. 

"The  boy  is  a  bom  musician,  Felix," 
said  Lady  Greville.  "Look  at  his  hands.'* 

And  she  held  up  mine  to  the  young 
man's  notice ;  be  glanced  at  them  care- 
lessly. 

"Yes,  railadi,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  they  are  real  violin  hands.  What  were 
you  playing  iust  now,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  said.  "  I  play 
just  what  comes  into  my  head." 

Lady  Greville  looked  at  her  nephew 
with  a  glance  of  triumph. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  she  cried. 
"The  boy  is  a  genius,  Felix.  I  shall 
have  him  educated." 

"  All  your  geese  are  swans,  auntie,"  said 
the  young  man  in  English. 

Lady  Greville,  however,  ignored  this 
thrust. 

"  Will  you  play  for  me  now,  my  dear," 
she  said,  "as  you  did  before — just  what 
comes  into  your  head  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  was  getting  my  fiddle  to 
my  chin,  when  she  stopped  me. 

"  Not  that  thing,"  bestowing  a  glance  of 
contempt  at  my  instrument.  "  Felix,  the 
Stradivari  us." 

The  young  man  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  returned  with  the  case 
which  I  had  noticed.  He  put  it  in  my 
hand,  with  the  injunction  to  handle  it  gen- 
tly. I  had  never  heard  of  Cremona  vio- 
lins, nor  of  my  namesake  Stradivarius ; 
but  at  the  signt  of  the  dark,  seasoned 
wood,  reposing  on  its  blue  velvet,  I  could 
not  restrain  a  cry  of  admiration. 

I  have  that  same  instrument  in  my  room 
now,  and  I  would  not  trust  it  in  the  hands 
of  another  for  a  million. 

I  lifted  the  violin  tenderly  from  its  case, 
and  ran  my  bow  up  the  gamut. 

I  felt  almost  intoxicated  at  the  mellow 
sounds  it  uttered.  I  could  have  kissed 
the  dark  wood,  that  looked  to  me  stained 
through  and  through  with  melody. 

I  began  to  play.  My  improvisation  was 
a  song  of  triumpn  and  delieht ;  the  music, 
at  first  rapid  and  joyous,  oecame  slower 
and  more  solemn,  as  the  inspiration  seized 
on  me,  until  at  last,  in  spite  of  myself,  it 
grew  into  a  wild  and  indescribable  dirge, 
Fading  away  in  a  long  wail  of  unutterable 
sadness  and  regret.  When  it  was  over  I 
felt  exhausted  and  unstrung,  as  though 
virtue  had  gone  out  from  me.  I  had 
played  as  I  had  never  played  before.  The 
young  man  had  turned  away,  and  was  look- 
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ing  out  of  the  window.  The  lady 
sofa  was  transfigured.  The  languor  had 
altogether  left  her,  and  the  teirs  were 
streaming  dowo  her  face,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  powder  and  enatnel  which 
composed  her  complexion. 

She  pulled  me  towards  her,  and  kissed 
me. 

"  It  is  Ijeautitul,  terrible  1 "  she  said ; 
"1  have  never  heard  such  music  in  my 
life.  You  must  stay  with  rae  now  and 
have  masters.  If  you  can  play  like  that 
now,  without  culture  and  education,  in 
time,  when  you  have  been  taught,  you 
will  be  the  greatest  violinist  that  ever 

I  will  say  of  Lady  Greville  that,  in 
spite  of  her  frivolity  and  aiTectat ions,  she 
does  love  music,  at  the  bottom  of  her  soul, 
with  the  absorbing  passion  thnt  in  my 
eyes  would  absolve  a  person  for  commit- 
ting all  the  sins  in  the  Decalogue.  If  her 
heart  could  be  taken  out  and  examined,  1 
can  fancy  it  as  a  shield,  divided  into  equal 
fields.  Perhaps,  as  her  friends  declare, 
one  of  these  might  bear  the  device  "  Modes 
et  confections;"  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
Hould  see  on  the  other,  even  more  deeply 
graven,  the  divine  word  "  Music." 

She  is  one  o£  the  few  persons  whose 
praise  of  any  of  my  compositions  gives 
me  real  satisfaction;  and  almost  alone, 

fashion,  to  hear  my  piano  recitalSj_  she 
knows  and  tells  me   to  stick  to 

._ violin. 

"  Wy  dear  bai 
j-our  time  playing 

IS  not  suited  to  you,  when  you  have  Siradl 
varius  waiting  at   home    for  thi       ~~ 

She  was  right,  though  it  is  the  fashion 
,10  speak  of  me  now  as  a  second  Ruben- 
sieiti.  There  are  scores  of  finer  pianists 
than  1,  even  here  in  London.  But  I  am 
quite  sure,  yes,  and  you  are  sure,  loo,  oh, 
my  Slradivarius,  that  in  the  whole  world 
there  is  nobody  who  can  make  such  music 
out  of  you  as  I  can,  no  one  to  whom 
tell  such  stones  as  you  tell  to 
one  who  knows  could  see  by  mi 
ing  at  my  hands  (hat  they  are 
not  piano  hands. 

"  Will  you  come  and  live  with  me.  An- 
ton?" said  Lady  Greville,  more  calmly. 
"  I  am  rich,  and  childless;  you  shall  live 
jusi  as  if  you  were  my  child.  The  best 
masters  in  Europe  shall  teach  you.  Tell 
me  where  to  find  your  parents,  Anton,  and 
I  will  see  them  to-nighl." 

"  I  have  no  parents,"  I  said  ;  "  only  Ni- 
nette,    1  cannot  leave  Ninette." 


te.    An 


"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  L.idy 
Greville  in  perplexity.  "I  cannot  have 
the  girl  here  as  well,  and  I  will  not  let  my 

"Sendher  to  the  Orphanage,"  said  the 
young  man  carelessly;  "you  have  a  nomi- 

"  Have  IP"  said  Lady  Greville,  with  a 
laugh.  "  1  am  sure  I  did  not  know  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  idea;  but  do  you  think  he 
will  come  without  the  otherr  I  suppose 
they  were  hke  brother  and  sister?" 

"Look  at  him  now,"  said  Felix,  point- 
ing  to  where  I  stood,  caressing  the  pre- 
cious wood;  "he  would  sell  his  soul  for 
that  fiddle." 

Lady  Greville  took  the  hint.  "Here, 
Anton,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  have  Ninette 
here — you  understand,  once  and  for  all. 
Uut  1  will  see  that  she  is  sent  to  a  kind 
home,  where  she  n'ill  want  for  nothing  and 
be  trained  up  as  a  servant.  You  need  not 
bother  about  her.  You  will  live  with  me 
and  be  taught,  and  some  day,  if  you  are 
good  and  Dehave,  you  shall  go  to  see 
Ninette." 

1  was  irresolute,  but  I  only  said  dog- 
gedl)-,  feeling  what  would  be  the  end,  "1 
' )  not  want  to  come,  if  Ninette  may  not." 

Then  Lady  Greville  played  her  trump 

ik,  Anton,"  she  said,  "you  see  that 

have  no  need,  I  see,  to  tell  you 

If  you  will  come  with  me  and 

^         ou  shall  have  it  for  your 

:te  will  be  perfectly  hap- 

I  looke'd  at  my  old  fiddle,  lying  on  the 
floor.  How  yellow  and  trashy  it  looked 
beside  the  grand  old  Cremona,  bedded  in 
■      ■■  ilvet! 

do  what  you  like,  madame,"  I 

"Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the 
same  i  n  geniuses  and  dullards,"  said  Felix. 
"  I  congratulate  you,  auntie." 

And  so  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
new  life  entered  upon  that  very  day. 
Lady  Greville  sought  out  Ninette  at  once, 
though  I  was  not  allowed  to  accompany 
her. 

"  nette  again.  She  made 
no  opposition  to  Lady  Greville's  scheme. 
She  let  herself  be  taken  to  the  Orphanage, 
and  she  never  asked,  so  they  said,  to  see 

She's  a  stupid  little  thing,"  said  Lady 
Greville   to   her   nephew,  on   her  return, 
plain  as  possible ;  but  I  suppose 
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she  was  kind  to  the  boy.  They  will  for- 
get each  other  now,  I  hope.  It  is  not  as 
if  they  were  related." 

**  In  that  case  they  would  be  hating  each 
other  like  poison  already.  However,  I 
am  quite  sure  your  protif^i  will  forget 
soon  enough;  and,  after  all,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  girl." 

I  suppose  I  did  not  think  very  much  of 
Ninette  then  ;  but  what  would  you  have? 
It  was  such  a  change  from  the  old  vagrant 
days,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  excuse 
me.  I  was  absorbed  too  in  the  new  and 
wonderful  symmetry  which  music  began 
to  assume,  as  taught  me  by  the  master 
Lady  Greville  procured  for  me.  When 
the  news  was  broken  to  me,  with  great 
gentleness,  that  my  little  companion  had 
run  away  from  the  sisters,  with  whom  she 
had  been  placed  —  run  away,  and  left  no 
traces  behind  her,  I  hardly  realized  how 
completely  she  would  have  passed  away 
from  me.  I  thought  of  her  for  a  little 
while  with  some  regret;  then  I  remem- 
bered Stradivarius,  and  I  could  not  be 
sorry  long.  So  by  degrees  I  ceased  to 
think  of  her. 

I  lived  on  in  Lady  Greville^s  house, 

foing  with  her,  wherever  she  stayed  — 
.ondon,  Paris,  and  Nice  —  until  I  was 
thirteen.  Then  she  sent  me  away  to  study 
music  at  a  small  German  capital,  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  few  surviving  pupils 
of  Weber.  We  parted  as  we  had  lived 
together,  without  afiEection. 

Personally  Lady  Greville  did  not  like 
me  ;  if  anytning,  she  felt  an  actual  repug- 
nance for  me.  All  the  care  she  lavished 
on  me  was  for  the  sake  of  my  talent,  not 
for  myself.  She  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  superintending,  not  only  my 
musical  education,  but  my  general  culture. 
She  designed  little  mediaeval  costumes 
for  roe,  and  was  indefatigable  in  her  en- 
deavors to  impart  to  my  manners  that 
finish  which  a  gutter  education  had  denied 
me. 

There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  me,  by 
a  well-known  English  artist,  that  hangs 
now  in  her  ladyship's  drawing-room.  A 
pale  boy  of  twelve,  clad  in  an  old-fashioned 
suit  of  ruby  velvet ;  a  boy  with  huge  black 
eyes,  and  long  curls  of  the  same  color,  is 
standing  by  an  oak  music-stand,  holding 
before  him  a  Cremona  violin,  whose  rich 
coloring  is  relieved  admirably  by  the  beau- 
tiful old  point  lace  with  which  the  boy's 
doublet  is  slashed.  It  is  a  charming  pic- 
ture. The  famous  artist  who  painted  it 
considers  it  his  best  portrait,  and  Lady 
Greville  is  proud  of  it. 
But  her  pride  is  of  the  same  quality  as 


that  which  made  her  value  my  presence. 
I  was  in  her  eyes  merely  the  complement 
of  her  famous  fiddle. 

I  heard  her  one  day  express  a  certain 
feeling  of  relief  at  my  approaching  de- 
parture. 

"You  regret  having  taken  him  up?" 
asked  her  nephew  curiously. 

"No,"  she  said,  "that  would  be  folly. 
He  repays  all  one*s  trouble,  as  soon  as 
he  touches  his  fiddle  —  but  I  don't  like 
him." 

"  He  can  play  like  the  great  god  Pan," 
says  Felix. 

"  Yes,  and  like  Pan  he  is  half  a  beast" 

"  You  may  make  a  musician  out  of  him," 
answered  the  young  man,  examining  his 
pink  nails  with  a  certain  admiration,  "but 
you  will  never  make  him  a  gentleman." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Lady  Greville  care- 
lessly.   "  Still,  Felix,  he  is  very  refined." 

Dame!  I  think  he  would  own  himself 
mistaken  now.  Mr.  Felix  Leominster 
himself  is  not  a  greater  social  success 
than  the  Baron  Antonio  Antonelli,  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  I  am  as  sensitive  as 
any  one  to  the  smallest  spot  on  my  linen, 
and  duchesses  rave  about  my  charming 
manners. 

For  the  rest  my  souvenirs  are  not  very 
numerous.  I  lived  in  Germany  until  I 
made  my  dibut^  and  I  never  heard  any- 
thing more  of  Ninette. 

The  history  of  my  life  is  very  much  the 
history  of  my  art.  I  have  always  been  an 
art-concentrated  man  —  self-concentrated, 
my  friend  Felix  Leominster  tells  me 
frankly  —  and  since  I  was  a  boy  nothing 
has  ever  troubled  the  serene  repose  of  my 
egoism. 

It  is  strange,  considering  the  way  peo- 
ple rant  about  the  "  passionate  sympathy  " 
of  my  playing,  the  "enormous  potentiality 
of  suffering  "  revealed  in  my  music,  how 
singularly  free  from  passion  and  disturb- 
ance  my  life  has  been. 

I  have  never  let  myself  be  troubled  by 
what  is  commonly  called  "  love."  To  be 
frank  with  you,  I  do  not  much  believe  in 
it.  Of  the  two  principal  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed,  vanity  and  egoism,  I  have 
too  little  of  the  former,  too  much  of  the 
latter,  too  much  coldness  withal  in  my 
character  to  suffer  from  it.  My  life  has 
been  notoriously  irreproachable.  I  figure 
in  polemical  literature  as  an  in.stance  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  contact  with  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  stage,  and 
will  yet  go  to  heaven.    A  la  bonne  heure  t 

I  am  coming  to  the  end  of  my  souvenirs 
and  of  my  cigar  at  the  same  time.  I  must 
convey  a  coin  somehow  to  that  dreary 
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person  outside,  who  is  grinding  now  half-  not  the  woman,  but  the  child.    I  should 

way  down  the  street.  like  to  look  into  the  wonderful  eyes  of  the 

On  consideration,  I  decide  emphatically  old   Ninette,  to  feel  the  soft  cheek  laid 

against  opening  the  window  ana  present-  against  mine,  to   hold   the  little  brown 

ing  it  that  way.     If  the  fog  once  gets  in,  hands,  as  in  the  o\A gamin  days, 

it  will  utterly  spoil  me  for  any  work  this  It  is  a  foolish  thought,  because  I  am 

evening.     I  feel  myself  in  travail  also  of  not  forty  yet,  and  with  the  moderate  life  I 

two  charming  little  Lieder  that  all  this  lead  1  may  live  to  play  Stradivarius  for 

thinking   about  Ninette    has   sugfgested.  another  thirty  years. 

How  would  "Chansons  de  Gamine"  do  There  is  always  the  hope,  too,  that  it, 

for  a  title?     I   think   it  best,  on  second  when  it  comes,  may  seize  me  suddenly, 

thoughts,  to  ring  for  Giacomo,  my  man,  To  see  it  coming,  that  is  the  horrible  part, 

and  send  him  out  with  the  half-crown  1  I  should  like  to  be  struck  by  lightning, 

propose  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  senti-  with  you  in  my  arms,  Stradivarius,  oh,  my 

ment.     Doubtless  the  musician  is  a  coun-  beloved  —  to  die  playing, 

trywoman  of  his,  and  if  he  pockets  the  The  literary  gentleman  over  my  head 

coin,  that  is  his  lookout.  is   stamping   viciously   about  his    room. 

Now  if  I  was  writing  a  romance,  what  What  would  his  language  be  if  he  knew 

a  chance  I  have  got !     I  should  tell  you  how  I  have  rewarded  his  tormentress  — 

how  my  organ-grinder  turned  out  to  be  no  he  whose  principles  are  so  strict  that  he 

other  tnan  Ninette.    Of  course  she  would  would  bear  the  agony  for  hours,  sooner 

not  be  spoilt  or  changed  by  the  years  —  than  give  a  barrel-organ  sixpence  to  go  to 

just  the  same  Ninette.    Then  what  scope  another  street.     He  would  be  capable  of 

for  a  pathetic  scene  of  reconciliation  and  giving  Giacomo  a  sovereign  to  pocket  my 

forgiveness  —  the  whole  to  conclude  with  coin,  if  he  only  knew.     Yet  I  owe  that 

a  peal  of  marriage  bells,  two  people  living  unmusical  old  organ  a  charming  evening, 

together  "happy  ever  after."     But  I  am  tinged  with  the  faint  soupqon  of  melan- 

not  writing  a  romance,  and  I  am  a  musi-  choly  which  is  necessary  to  and  enhances 

cian,  not  a  poet.  the  highest  pleasure.    Over  the  memories 

Sometimes,  however,  it  strikes  me  that  it  has  excited  I  have  smoked  a  pleasant 

I  should  like  to  see  Ninette  again,  and  I  cigar  —  peace  to  its  ashes! 

find  myself  seeking  traces  of  her  in  child-  Ernest  C.  Dowson. 
ish  faces  in  the  street. 

The  absurdity  of  such  an  expectation  - 
strikes  me  very  forcibly  afterwards,  when 

I  look  at  my  reflexion  in    the  glass,  and  From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

tell  myself  that  I  must  be  careful  in  the  __  _  „..^,^,^,^ 
isposition  of  my  partmg. 

Ninette,  too,  was  ray  contemporary.  "  A^  S'uff^'S'p SS.? hi':afe'°d?:!ii ««.. 
Still  I  cannot  conceive  of  her  as  a  woman.  Stealthy  and  still! " 
To  me  she  is  always  a  child.  Ninette  g  according  to  Charles  Kings- 
grown  up,  w.th  a  draggled  dress  and  ,ey,  Wulf  the  Goth,  warrior,  hunter,  and 
squall.ng  babies,  IS  an  incongruous  thing  „^;„a„.hater,  pining  for  fight  and  chase, 
S^'fii",'"''-  ""^  ^^T  °f,^"'^t.c  fitness,  ^j  reluctantly  compellecf  by  fidelity  to 
My  fiddle  IS  my  only  mistress  and  while  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^,^  ^^  ''hi^  ^j^^ble  timi  in 
I  can  summon  Its  consolation  at  command,  the  court  of  frail  Alagia's  Alexandrian 
I  may  not  be  troubled  by  the  pettiness  of  ^^^^,^^_  ,„  ^^iting  tSis  article  I  have 
a  mere  human  love.  But  once  when  I  „^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^j^  ^^e  sort  of 
was  down  with  Roman  fever,  and  tossed  j           j^at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 


^  l!^'        .     .       ».    .   ^.         T .!_.».  solitary  auditor,  the  young  monk  Philam- 

Remembering  that  time    I  sometimes  ^.^  ^     concluding  sUnza  of  his 

fancy  that  when  the  inevitable  hour  strikes  ferocious  hunting-song :  - 

and  this  hand   is  too  weak  to   raise  the  »       * 

soul    of    melody   out    of   Stradivarius —  I  sprang  at  his  throat  like  a  wolf  of  the  wood, 

when,  my  brief  dream  of  life  and  music  And  I  warmed  my  hands  in  the  smoking 

over,  I  go  down  into  the  dark  land,  where  blood. 

there  is  no  more  music,  and  no  Ninette,  Hurrah! 

into  the  sleep  from  which  there  comes  no  If  we  make  allowance  for  all   circum- 

awaking,  I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  stances,  including  supper  and  compulsory 
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inactivity,  still  this  was  going  a  little  too 
far.  Prince  Wulf  was,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
keen  and  successful  hunter.  Armed  with 
bow  and  arrow  in  lieu  of  express  rifle  and 
cartridge,  he  had  matched  his  human 
steal thiness  and  stillness  against  the  elk's, 
had  made  a  clever  stalk  and  hit  the  big 
bull  exactly  in  the  right  place.  His  ex- 
ultant recollection  of  the  feat  was  pardon- 
able, but  he  might  have  spared  sensitive 
Philammon  the  final  wolf-like  worry  and 
the  sanguinary  remedy  for  cold  hanas.  I 
here  enter  a  claim  for  keenness  myself, 
but  I  confess  that  even  in  chilly  weather 
I  prefer  to  put  on  my  gloves  ana  let  some 
one  else  do  the  "gralloch."  While  touch- 
ing on  personal  experience,  I  may  observe 
that  when  Prince  Wulf  speaks  of  the  elk 
as  snuffing  up  east  and  down  west,  there 
I  am  with  him;  I  fully  corroborate  the 
snuffing ;  the  animal  still  retains  the  cau- 
tious and  inconvenient  habit.  I  will  go 
farther,  and  say  what  would  certainly  be 
troublesome  to  explain  in  verse,  that  he 
actually  boxes  the  compass  with  his  con- 
founded ugly  long  nose,  every  point  of  it 
up  and  down,  and  that  such  persistent  all- 
round  snuffing  too  often  results  in  his 
detecting  the  presence  of  an  Englishman 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and  in  his 
forthwith  making  tracks  for  the  **  next  par- 
ish," or  maybe  for  the  one  beyond  that. 
And  when  tnis  happens  for  the  twentieth 
time,  that  Englishman's  philosophy  is  apt 
to  fail  him,  and  he  waxes  mad,  and  would 
perhaps  do  all  that  old  Wulf  did,  and  more, 
could  he  but  out-manoeuvre  and  turn  the 
tables  on  that  wisely  fugitive  elk.  But 
now,  as  I  sit,  pen  in  hand,  by  the  fireside 
at  home,  pledged  to  avoid  undue  excite- 
ment and  calmly  considering  my  subject, 
there  comes  to  me  a  faint  aura  from  the 
far-off  wilderness ;  a  phantom  breath  of  the 
Scandinavian  air,  which  exhilarates  like 
sparkling  wine  and  brings  no  reaction ;  a 
vision  of  the  vast,  silent  forest  stretching 
away  from  the  dense  pine  brakes  which 
close  the  banks  of  the  rushing  river,  up  to 
where  emerges  the  treeless  rocky  waste 
of  the  higher  fjeld. 

6  fitv  novoc  Ipxerai  to  6*ev  fihei, 

The  trouble  passes,  the  good  abides. 

I  forget  fatigue  and  failure,  remember- 
ing only  the  charm  of  forest  life,  which 
once  realized  never  vanishes  ;  and  I  whis- 
per to  myself  a  hope  that  before  the  inevit- 
able day  which  cannot  now  be  far  distant, 

When  all  the  sport  is  tame,  lad, 
And  all  the  wheels  run  down, 

I  may  once  more  and  again  find  myself  in 


fact  instead  of  fancy  stealthily  following 
the  broad  cloven  spar  among  the  close 
pine-stems,  or  toiling,  if  somewhat  breath- 
lessly yet  with  sanguine  expectation,  up 
the  mountain  slopes,  or  prone  on  mossy 
couch  at  the  summit,  carefully  searching 
the  expanse  of  subjacent  forest.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  I  do  not,  as  I  might  just 
as  easily  while  I  am  about  it,  wish  to  find 
myself  with  my  rifle-sight  on  the  right 
spot  behind  the  elk's  shoulder,  nor  lightmg 
my  pipe,  after  long  abstinence  from  to- 
bacco, in  contemplation  of  the  mighty 
dead;  and  for  this  reason,  that  to  enjoy 
elk-hunting  one  must  come  to  regard  the 
necessary  toil  as  a  pleasure,  to  love  the 
woods  and  woodcraft  for  their  own  sake, 
and  not  only  with  an  eye  to  a  result.  If 
the  sport  does  not  entirely  fulfil  the  defini- 
tion of  the  "  real  "  so  well  opposed  by  the 
late  Bromley-Davenport  to  *•  tne  artificial," 
in  his  articles  on  deer-stalking,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  is  certainly 
"  annexed  and  appropriated  by  man  "  — 
either  king  or  subject — with  the  result 
that  game-laws,  close  times,  and  proprie- 
tary rights  have  to  be  studied,  —  it  aoes, 
nevertheless,  belong  essentially  to  the  for- 
mer class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  beyond  doubt 
**  the  pursuit  of  a  perfectly  wili  animal  on 
its  own  primeval  and  ancestral  ground." 
In  such  sport  it  may  well  be  that  a  single 
success  must  last  the  sportsman  a  lonfi[ 
time ;  meanwhile  he  must  be  capable  ol 
deriving  almost  as  much  satisfaction  from 
his  surroundings  and  mode  of  life  as  from 
his  anticipation  of  **  more  blood."  I  fancy 
I  hear  some  one  remark,  •*  This  is  a  fine 
theory,  but  will  it  hold  water?"  Well, 
human  nature  is  frail ;  there  are  moments, 
as  1  have  already  allowed,  when  equanim- 
ity and  philosophy  are  scattered  to  the 
winds ;  we  may  be  wroth  even  with  that 
which  we  love.  The  test  is,  how  often 
and  how  thoroughly  do  we  make  up  the 
quarref?  Does  the  good  abide  when  the 
trouble  has  passed  ? 

I  have  somewhere  above  used  the  cx- 

Eression,  "  the  big  ^«//,"  although  the  elk 
elongs  to  the  Cervida^  its  specific  name 
being  alces^  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Teutonic  elk  or  elch.  In  Scandinavia  the 
male  is  always  spoken  of  as  ox  —  we  say 
bull  —  the  female  as  cow,  and  the  young 
as  calf.  A  certain  number  of  people  know 
well  what  an  elk  is  like ;  a  larger  number 
have  only  a  vague  idea  of  a  huge  brute 
resembling  a  misshapen  carthorse  with 
horns  —  old  Pontoppidan,  once  Bishop  of 
Bergen,  tells  us  that  in  former  tiroes  it 
used  to  be  termed  by  some  naturalists 
equicervus^  the  horse-deer  —  and  finally,  a 
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great  many  people  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  aninial,  its  appearance,  or  its 
natural  history. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  even 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  ani- 
mal ever  saw  a  full-grown  male  elk,  either 
alive  or  dead,  or  even  the  head  and  horns, 
without  some  renewal  of  original  astonish- 
ment at  its  uncouth  appearance,  amount- 
ing almost  to  monstrosity.  Take  the  size 
and  bulk,  to  begin  with.  These,  of  course, 
vary  considerably  even  in  animals  of  the 
same  age;  but  a  stor  oxe^  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  will  stand  in  equine  measure- 
ment upwards  of  seventeen  hands  at  the 
withers  and  not  far  short  of  twenty-one  at 
the  crest.  His  weight  may  be  from  eighty 
to  ninety  stone.  A  hunter  once  told  me 
that  the  dressed  meat  from  a  single  hind 
leg  of  the  biggest  elk  he  had  ever  shot 
turned  the  scale  at  three  vog  and  a 
half;  the  vog  is  forty  pounds  English. 
Then  regard  the  immense  hump-like  de- 
velopment at  the  shoulders,  and  the  com- 
paratively slender  quarters  sloping  away 
towards  the  tail;  the  massive  shaggy 
throat  and  gigantic  head,  the  latter  out  of 
all  proportion  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
huge  hooked  nose  and  projecting  lip,  and 
crowned  with  long  ears  and  heavy  pal- 
mated  antlers;  the  wicked-looking  eye 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  skull ;  the  wiry 
mane  and  hair  of  the  hide  ;  the  elongated 
legs,  clean  and  steel-like  as  a  thorough- 
bred's, with  elastic  ten-inch  hoofs  cloven 
into  acute  lobes,  like  twin  daggers,  and  as 
weapons  not  less  dangerous.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  prodigious,  ungainly,  antedi- 
luvian-looking monster! 

Lloyd,  in  his  "Scandinavian  Adven- 
tures, takes  some  slight  notice  of  a  doubt 
whether  the  elk  sheds  his  horns  annually 
after  it  has  attained  a  certain  a^e.  All 
members  of  the  deer  tribe  are,  I  Tielieve, 
credited  with  doing  this,  however  long 
they  may  live,  and  with  developing  at  each 
change  a  fresh  tine  on  either  antler.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  scepticism 
should  have  arisen  on  the  point,  if  we  con- 
sider the  density  and  weight  of  the  horny 
substance  with  its  extraordinary  **palma- 
tion"in  the  case  of  the  elk,  and  reflect 
how  astonishingly  rapid  must  be  its  growth 
during  the  limited  annual  period  in  which 
it  has  to  grow ;  it  must  wax  visibly,  and 
have  no  true  parallel  in  the  vegetable 
world,  even  in  the  tropics.  During  the 
last  season,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
heads  were  obtained  with  twenty-two  and 
twenty-six  points.  These  were  fine  exam- 
ples ;  but  Professor  Friis,  of  Christiana, 
who  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  Nor- 


way on  such  and  a  good  many  other  mat- 
ters —  his  book,  **  Sporting  Life  on  the 
Fjelds,'*  has  been  translated  into  English 
—  assured  me  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion an  elk's  horns  with  sixty-two  points. 
According  to  the  accepted  rule,  the  proud 
bearer  of  this  intolerable  burden  must 
have  been  thirty-one  years  old.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  reason  why  an 
animal  with  the  robust  constitution  and 
noble  size  of  the  elk  should  not,  if  unmo- 
lested, attain  to  half  a  century;  but  even 
if  man  spared  him,  the  wolves  would  be 
likely  long  before  that  to  take  advantage 
of  his  increasing  feebleness.  He  might 
well  lie  down  and  die  of  sheer  despair  and 
weariness  under  the  accumulated  honors 
of  his  brow. 

By  all  accounts  the  horns  of  the  Amer- 
ican moose  attain  a  greater  size  than  those 
of  his  European  congener.  1  am  not  able 
to  sum  up  the  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  animals,  but  there  is  one,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  indisputable  difference 
which  has  special  interest  for  the  hunter. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  a  certain  season 
both  the  male  and  female  moose  utter  a 
loud  call,  audible  in  still  weather  at  a  great 
distance,  and  that  the  Indian  hunters  can 
imitate  it  so  accurately  as  to  entice  the 
animals  within  shot.  Lloyd,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ekstrom,  asserts  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian elk  has  a  similar  call-note,  and 
quotes  as  follows :  **  It  resembles  a  loud 
report,  followed  by  a  snort  like  to  that  of 
a  horse  when  alarmed,  but  much  louder, 
and  with  a  note  as  from  a  trombone."  If 
this  be  the  case  it  seems  incredible  that  it 
should  not  be  universally  known  among 
those  who  live  and  pursue  their  daily 
occupations  at  all  seasons  amidst  forests 
frequented  by  the  elk,  or  among  those  who 
study  its  haoits  with  professional  keen- 
ness. Yet  I  have  never  met  either  farmer 
or  hunter  who  could  testify  to  so  striking 
a  call ;  but  I  have  been  told  more  than 
once  that  the  bull  elk  at  certain  times 
betrays  his  presence  by  a  kind  of  grunt, 
while  a  friend,  who  is  a  keen  and  expe- 
rienced pursuer,  speaks  of  having  occa- 
sionally heard  an  elk  cough.  These  noises 
are  possibly  identical,  but  they  are  widely 
removed  from  the  sonorous  utterance  de- 
scribed by  Ekstrom.  My  own  practical 
experience  does  not  enaole  me  to  give 
evidence  as  to  any  sound,  except  it  be  an 
expirine  gasp,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  elk.  I  have  nevertheless  for  weeks 
together  passed  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  in 
the  forest,  and,  when  camping  out  alone 
within  moderate  distance  of  well-known 
haunts  of  the  elk,  could  scarcely  have 
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failed  to  hear  anv  nnasaal  sound  which 
broke  the  complete  stillness.  I  must, 
however,  put  on  record  this  fact.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  past  season,  October  I4thf 
a  youn^  bull  elk  was  shot  near  the  Norwe- 
gian farm  where  I  was  then  staying.  As 
the  shooters  approached  the  slain  a  sec- 
ond and  very  much  larger  bull  charged 
out  of  the  forest  right  up  to  it,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  account,  this  infuriated 
brute  did  certainly  snort  and  blow,  and 
roar  or  bellow — whichever  may  be  the 
correct  term  —  in  an  appalling  manner. 
He  was  probably  in  a  state  of  savage  ex- 
ultation over  the  corpse  of  his  rival,  but 
so  dangerous  did  he  appear  that  the  hunt- 
ers were  on  the  point  of  shooting  him 
also  in  self -defence,  although  by  the  Nor- 
wegian law  only  one  elk  can  be  killed  on 
each  farm.  After  a  time,  however,  he 
retreated  slowly  into  the  forest.  This  was 
at  least  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
occasional  boldness  of  the  animal.  I  know 
two  or  three  instances  in  which  an  un- 
wounded  bull  elk  deliberately  charged 
the  hunter.  In  one  case  the  man  saved 
himself  by  dodging  round  a  large  pine- 
tree  and  diving  under  the  branches,  which 
swept  down  to  the  ground  —  no  easy  thing 
to  do  in  a  hurry ;  but  it  was  certainly  bet- 
ter to  risk  injury  from  spikes  of  dead 
wood  than  from  the  horns  or  hoofs  of  an 
elk.  He  managed  to  get  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  out  between  the  branches  and  shot 
his  savage  assailant  through  the  head.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  awkward  cus- 
tomer at  close  cjuarters  than  an  angry  bull. 
He  can  use  his  sharp  front  hoofs  with 
the  force  and  rapidity  of  a  steam-hammer. 
It  may  be  asked  —  indeed,  1  have  al- 
ready heard  the  Question  —  why  elk-hunt- 
ing? Why  not  elk-stalking  or  shooting.' 
We  may  summarily  dismiss  the  last  —  it 
implies  a  great  deal'too  much.  The  shots 
which  the  sportsman  obtains,  in  even  a 
successful  season,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween; he  has  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  But  if  he  be  "one  of  the 
right  sort "  he  will  not  grumble  over  his 
small  expenditure  of  ammunition  after  he 
has  once  gone  through  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  and  seen  the  magnificent  quarry 
stretched  at  his  feet  Referring  to  the 
dictionary  —  let  it  by  all  means  be  the 
grand  old  two-volume  Johnson  —  we  find 
**  to  hunt "  from  the  Saxon  "  hund,"  a  doe, 
"to  chase  wild  animals,"  and  to  "search 
for."  Now  in  the  chase  of  that  wildest  of 
animals  (the  elk)  we  use  dogs  ;  and  all  who 
have  tried  the  sport  will,  I  think,  be  will- 
ing to  concede  that  a  searching  for  the 
object  of  it  constitutes  its  main  charac- 


I  teristic    That  same  searching,  cootmoal 
:  and  laborious,  has,  I  am  boundto  confess, 
;  proved  a  cause  of  backsliding  in  some 
'  who  have  fallen  away  from  the  select  band 
■  of  elk-hunters.    As  I  shall  show  when  we 
arrive  in  Scandinavia,  the  dog  is  used  in 
two    distinct   fashions,    the    one    being 
Swedish  the  other  Norwegian.    In    the 
latter  he  is  led,  or  rather  leads,  in  har- 
ness, and  his  r^/g  is  simply  to  assist  the 
sportsman  in  stalking  the  elk  ;  in  the  for- 
mer he  also  runs  loose,  has  to  find  the  elk, 
to  chase  and  yet  to  delay  it,  until  the  guns 
arrive  within  shot 

But  it  is  high  time  we  commenced  oper- 
ations on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea. 
My  friend  Brown,  who  is  certainly  no 
longer  a  young  man,  but  who  comes  of  a 
hardy  and  sportsmanlike  family  —  he  is 
a  relation  of  /Ae  Brown  whose  school  and 
college  career  is  familiar  to  a  good  many 
of  us  —  has  received  a  double  invitation 
to  visit  Scandinavia.  The  first  comes 
from  his  old  friend  Jones,  who  has  dis- 
covered a  retreat  to  which  he  can  periodi- 
cally  escape  from  the  cares  of  business 
and  society  in  the  heart  of  the  Swedish 
Norland.  The  second  is  from  his  younger 
acquaintance  Robinson,  who  also  conceals 
himself  at  intervals  from  the  world  in  the 
mountainous  forests  of  Naemansdal,  in 
Norway.  I  propose  that  we  shall  attach 
ourselves  to  Brown,  who  accepts  both  in* 
vitations,  and  see  what  comes  of  them. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  gather  from  the 
insidious  and  highly  original  nomencla- 
ture which  I  have  acfopted  that  my  selfish 
purpose  is  to  mask  not  only  the  personal- 
ity of  the  sportsmen  whose  doings  I  re- 
cord, but  also  the  whereabouts  of  their 
Scandinavian  retreats.  I  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  latter  are  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Skager-Rack  and  the  North 
Cape,  which  statement  opens  out  for  the 
curious  a  tolerably  wide  field  of  investiga- 
tion. Although  I  have  undertaken  to 
write  a  sporting  article,  I  do  not  feel  bound 
to  imitate  the  open-heartedness  of  many 
who,  having  somewhere  discovered  a  se- 
cluded comer  where  thev  can  enjoy  them- 
selves after  their  own  fashion,  forthwith 
invite  all  mankind  through  the  medium  of 
the  jFie/d  to  share  their  seclusion  and 
their  joy.  Such  public-spirited  generos- 
ity is  oeyond  me  ;  I  applaud  the  discreet 
aposiopesis  of  the  twin  authors  of  "Three 
in  Norway,"  who,  when  on  the  very  brink 
of  revelation,  exclaim,  "  No ;  philanthropy 
has  limits.  No  roan  can  expect  to  be  told 
patterns  of  flies ! "  And  therefore  I  hope 
that  the  reader,  kind  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent, will  pardon  my  reticence,  and  8u£Eer 
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my  trio  to  remain  incogniti  in  a  terra  iu' 


cognita. 


Brown  then  readily  accepts  the  invita- 
tions. His  holiday  commences  in  August ; 
he  must  return  to  England  by  October. 
In  Sweden  elk-hunting  begins  and  ends 
with  September;  in  Norway  it  is  per- 
mitted from  the  15th  of  that  month  to  the 
same  date  in  the  following  one.  He  will, 
therefore,  first  visit  Jones,  and  look  up 
Robinson  on  his  way  back  to  England. 
He  meets  with  some  discouragement  when 
he  declares  his  plans  to  a  few  friends. 
"  You  may  as  well,"  says  one  —  bound  for 
Scotland,  where  he  hopes  on  the  12th  to 
assist  in  slaughtering  some  hundreds  of 
young  grouse  —  **go  into  the  fields  and 
pot  a  bullock  as  a  big  brute  of  an  elk." 
Says  another,  "  My  dear  Brown,  you  will 
break  your  heart  over  it  and  never  get  a 
shot ;  you  are  not  young  enough,  and,  for- 
give my  saying  so,  too  stout  for  that  kind 
of  work.  Come  with  me  and  have  some 
quiet  trolling  in  Wales."  "Norway  and 
Sweden  are  small  places,  and  there  are 
too  many  people  in  them,"  remarks  a 
third  ;  "they  are  played  out.  If  vou  want 
wild  sport,  why  not  run  across  tne  Atlan- 
tic, take  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail  for  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles,  and  work  up  the 
Kicking  Horse  River?"  But  Brown  is 
not  to  be  disheartened  or  deterred  from 
his  purpose ;  he  wishes  his  friends  good- 
bye and  good  sport  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  one  fine  morning  in  August 
takes  his  ticket  for  Hull  by  the  10.30  train 
from  King's  Cross,  and  is  o£E.  A  week 
later  he  jumps  out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour, 
opens  the  window  of  an  upper  room  in  a 
comfortable  Anglicized  farmhouse,  and 
gazes  eagerly  at  the  prospect  before  him. 
The  foreground  is  a  gentle  descent  of 
greenest  grass  beginning  to  sprout  afresh 
after  the  removal  of  the  hay-crop.  At  its 
foot  lies  a  broad  reach  of  river  sweeping 
round  the  sharp  curve  of  the  opposite 
beach,  where  the  steep  sand  and  gravel 
glow  richly  in  the  morning  sun,  and  glid- 
ing thence  with  gradually  widening  chan- 
nel and  decreasing  current  until,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below,  it  is  merged  in  the  placid 
expanse  of  the  blue  lake.  The  near  shore 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  sunny 
slope  facing  the  south,  is  cultivated  in 
alternate  strips  of  oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes, and,  with  this  exception,  nothing  is 
visible  except  forest,  unbroken,  rolling 
forest,  until  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake 
rises  into  air  above  the  mists  at  its  base 
the  bare,  snowpatched  cone  of  a  noble 
mountain.  Brown's  eye  follows  the  range 
of  pine-clad  hills,  and  he  wonders  which 


point  of  that  interminable  woodland  con- 
ceals the  doomed  elk  which  is  quietly 
breakfasting  unconscious  that  the  blood- 
thirsty gaze  of  an  airily  clad  Briton  is  on 
his  hiding-place.  There  is  a  stir  about  the 
farm ;  an  old  woman  and  a  comely,  bare- 
legged damsel  pass  the  window  laden  with 
pails  of  milk  ;  the  farmer  and  his  youngest 
son  have  been  to  take  up  the  nets  in  the 
lake  and  are  bearing  between  them  up  the 
grassy  slope  a  basket  filled  with  fine  trout 
and  char ;  one  elder  brother  is  busy  chop- 
ping wood  in  an  outhouse,  and  another 
sharpening  an  axe,  assisted  by  a  very 
buxom,  yellow-haired  young  woman,  who 
chatters  merrily  as  her  stalwart  arms  turn 
the  grindstone.  Brown  dresses  himself 
and  takes  a  stroll  before  breakfast.  A 
quiet  path  down  a  glade  bordered  on  either 
side  with  densely  set  birch-trees  and  an 
undergrowth  of  bilberry  and  juniper  brings 
him  to  the  pebbly  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  tranquil  sheet  of  water  is  completely 
encircled  by  the  endless  forest,  only  here 
and  there  above  the  dark  mass  of  pines 
rises  the  paler  edge  of  the  open  fjeld.  A 
brood  of  red-throated  divers  is  splashing 
and  diving  and  calling  at  a  safe  distance 
from  shore ;  a  family  of  cinnamon  jays 
comes  jerking  and  flitting  through  the 
wood  to  inspect  the  stranger,  and  as  he 
subsides  on  to  a  boulder  and  lights  his 
pipe,  fearlessly  surround  him  and  com- 
ment in  musical  whistles  on  his  appear- 
ance ;  above  the  tree-tops  a  huge  buzzard 
sails  past  on  motionless  wings.  Brown 
thinks  to  himself  that  after  all  there  is 
some  refreshing  sense  of  the  primeval 
about  this  played-out  country. 

His  glance  falls  upon  a  flower  nestling 
under  the  boulder  on  which  he  is  seated  ; 
like  many  who  love  field  sports  he  has  a 
smattering  of  natural  science,  including 
botany,  and  he  examines  it.  It  is  a  but- 
terwort,  with  its  star  of  curled  green  leaves 
and  rich  purple  blossom ;  and  surely  the 
delicate,  fern-like  fringe  of  that  turf-hum- 
mock is  Alpine  rue,  and  just  beyond  are 
f roups  of  the  minute  Scottish  primrose, 
le  is  encompassed  by  floral  rarities.  In 
returning  to  the  house  he  quits  the  path 
and  takes  a  short  cut  through  the  wood. 
He  finds  the  delicate  Linncea  borealis 
trailing  over  every  decaying  stump,  the 
single-flowered  wintergreen  with  her  one 
pure  blossom  more  fragrant  than  was  ever 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  her  taller  sisters 
with  their  clusters  of  wax-like  bells.  As 
he  stoops  to  gather  a  specimen,  he  is 
startled  by  a  rush  of  whirring  wings,  and 
from  the  brushwood  close  at  hand  a  dozen 
hjerper^  the  smallest  of  the  grouse  tribe 
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— otherwise  known  as  g^linottes,  or  hazel- 
hens —  scatter  into  the  neighboring  trees, 
where  they  sit  motionless  and  render 
themselves  all  but  invisible.  Brown  re- 
turns to  breakfast  in  an  enthusiastic  frame 
of  mind,  parting  owing  to  the  exhilarating 
air  and  partly  to  the  varied  interest  of  his 
stroll,  with  a  magnificent  appetite,  and 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  such  as  no  wealth 
could  have  purchased  for  him  in  Covent 
Garden. 

I  can  but  glance  at  his  occupations  and 
amusements  during  the  next  few  days. 
He  is  allowed  to  shoot  a  few  black  ^me 
and  hjcrper  in  a  part  of  the  near  forest 
where  he  is  not  likely  to  scare  the  elk. 
He  and  Jones  make  an  expedition  up  the 
river,  combining  boat  and  bank  fishing. 
A  series  of  waterfalls  below  the  lake  bar 
the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  tront.     Although  it  is  rather  late 
in  the  season  they  have  a  good  day,  a  day 
in  fact  that  astonishes  Brown.     He  uses 
the  fly  only,  his  friend  fly  and  spoon  alter- 
natelv.     They  return  with  forty-seven  fish 
which  weigh  fifty-one  pounds.  The  largest, 
of    seven    pounds,  succumbs  to  Joneses 
spoon,  and  is  by  him  termed  a  decent  fish  ; 
but  Brown,  less  accustomed  to  such  victo- 
ries, exults  in  the  conquest  of  one  of  half 
that  size,  lured  with  a  big  **  March  brown." 
The   next  day,  however,  this  success  is 
altogether  eclipsed  by  his  capture — just 
above  the  rapid  where  the  river  runs  out 
of  the  lake  —  of  a  glorious  nine-pounder, 
which  falls  a  victim  to  the  attractions  of  a 
phantom  minnow  six  inches  long.     When 
he  exhibits  his  prize  to  Jones,  the  latter, 
without  other  comment,  says,  "  It  is  a  pity 
we  haven't  time  to  work  the  *  sound  '  prop- 
erly ;  the  big  trout  are  just  running  in  out  of 
the  lake.    About  this  time  last  year  Smith 
took  out  of  that  bit  of  water  six  successive 
fish  which  weighed  seventy-nine  pounds, 
the  largest  went  nineteen.       Brown  is  in- 
clined to  think  this  anecdote  somewhat 
cruel  and  ill-timed.    And  after  his  **  crown- 
ing mercy  "  of  the  nine-pounder  the  rod  is 
laid  aside  for  the  rifle,  for  the  morrow  is 
the  first  of  September  —  "  the  glorious 
first ! "  —  and  a  thirty  days'  war  is  declared 
against  the   elk.    As   lirown  selects  the 
cartridges  for  his  pouch  —  about  enough, 
by  the  way,  to  last  him  half-a-dozen  sea- 
sons—  and  handles  his  double-barrelled 
express,  he  thinks  with  some  compassion 
and  contempt  of  the  crowd  of  stay-at-home 
sportsmen  who  arc  similarly  engaged,  all 
eagerly  bent  on  the  slaughter  of  the  poor 
*' little'  brown  bird."     It  is  true  that  last 
year  he  was  himself  as  eager  as  any;  but 
what  a  despicable  thing  is  a  field  of  turnips 
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compared  to  that  illimitable  forest  whose 
recesses  he  is  about  to  explore  1  He  has 
been  duly  instructed  by  his  host  in  the 
theory  of  the  chase.  On  the  opening  day 
they  are  to  hunt  together,  just  to  see  that 
Brown  is  properly  entered,  and  after  that 
they  will  ^o  singly  and  take  separate  beats. 
Brown  rejoices  to  hear  that  in  Sweden  you 
may  kill  as  many  elk  as  you  please  —  or 
can  —  on  the  same  farm,  while  in  Norway 
a  man  is  meanly  restricted  to  one  for 
each  holding.  What  a  pitiful  restriction  I 
thinks  he,  as  some  vague  fancy  of  having 
half-a-dozen  elk  to  gather  flits  across  his 
mind. 

They  make  an  early  start  and  form  a 
party  of  four.     Nils,  the  boatman,  has 
changed  his  occupation  to  that  of  hunter, 
whilst  over-nieht  his  friend  Johan,  a  well- 
known  local  Nimrod,  has  arrived  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.    These  two  men 
have  charge  of  the  dogs,  Passopand  Huy. 
The  latter  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
breed  very  popular  some  years  ago  in  En- 
gland unaer  the  name  of  Spitz.    Huy  is 
a  small  hound  ;  his  coat  of  soft  and  erect 
ash-colored  hair  is  especially  long  and 
thick  about  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  his 
eyes  are  bright  and  keen,  but  his  expres- 
sion is  generally  mild.    Passop  is  a  good 
deal  bigger,  with  coarser  hair  of  a  dark 
brindled  grey.    His  yellowish-brown  eyes 
glare  habitually,  and  he  wears  a  perpetual 
frown,  expressive  of  deep  thought  and 
latent  ferocity.    Both  have  acutely  cocked 
ears,  and  their  bushy  tails  curl  to  that  de- 
gree that  they  seem  to  lift  the  hind  lees 
ofiE  the  ground.    Huy  testifies  his  delight 
at  the  commencement  of  the  annual  cam- 
paign by  many  lamb-like  gambols    and 
short  quick  barks,  but  Passop,  after  a 
single  caper,  sternly  represses  his  emo- 
tion and  settles,  perhaps  somewhat  pre- 
maturely, down  to  business.    The  party 
take  boat  across  the  river,  and  for  some 
distance    follow    the    rou^h    main    road 
through  the  forest,  from  which  they  branch 
off  bv  a  narrow  path  that  plunges  into  the 
depth  of  the  woodland,  after  which  all 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  whispers. 
By  this,  and  the  serious  countenances  of 
his    companions.    Brown    is    much    im- 
pressed.   They  march  in  single  file.    Jo- 
nan  and  Nils  go  first,  each  with  a  dog,  the 
Englishmen  following.    Passop  has  the 
post  of  honor.    The  end  of  the  long  leader 
attached  to  his  collar  is  twisted  round 
Johan's  hand,  and  Brown  admires  the  har- 
monious adroitness  with  which,  when  at 
last  they  quit  the  path  also  and  turn  into 
the  trackless   wilderness,  the  pair  work 
their  way  among  the  trees,  through  the 
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occasionally  dense  covert  and  over  the 
bristling  chevaux-de^frise  of  fallen  trunks. 
The  dog  instinctively  selects  the  easiest 
passage,  never  strains  inconveniently  at 
the  leader,  which,  nevertheless,  he  keeps 
taut,  never  goes  the  wrong  side  of  a  stem, 
and  in  an  instant  obeys  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  his  master*s  wrist  and  shifts  his 
line  accordingly.  Huy,  who  wears  a  kind 
of  harness  passing  round  the  chest  and 
under  the  belly,  behaves  with  equal  dis- 
cretion, guiding,  and  yet  guided  by.  Nils. 
But  it  strikes  as  much  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous as  still  remains  unevaporated  in 
Brown,  that  the  general  effect  is  decidedly 
that  of  two  blind  men  with  their  faithful 
canine  conductors.  And  now,  as  they 
reach  the  foot-hills,  the  ground  becomes 
gradually  steeper,  and  Brown  begins  to 
wish  that  there  was  a  view  to  admire. 
The  fallen  timber  on  the  slopes  presents 
continual  obstacles,  which  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated with  some  care  to  avoid  beine 
spiked  by  the  sharp  dead  branches,  and 
making  undue  noise.  When  Brown,  who 
is  bringing  up  the  rear  and  trying  all  he 
can  to  imitate  the  noiseless  progress  of 
the  van,  causes  by  his  awkward  clamber- 
ing or  treading  a  loud  crack  or  crash, 
Jones,  who  is  Ion?  and  spare,  and  going 
well  within  himself,  half  turns,  and  looks 
back  at  him  with  a  frown  and  a  reproach- 
ful shake  of  the  head.  The  fact  is  that 
the  pace  is  too  good  for  Brown  on  this  his 
first  essay  and  over  such  a  country.  It  is 
not  much  relief  to  him  when  they  emerge 
occasionally  into  the  open,  and  have  to 
wade  across  swampy  upland  meadows,  or 
to  labor  through  morasses  up  to  their 
knees  in  sponey  moss.  He  had  no  idea 
until  now  that  his  rifle,  which  he  gallantly 
refused  to  let  Johan  carry  for  him,  was  so 
heavy.  However,  he  struggles  on  gamely, 
steaming  with  perspiration,  and  after  a 
couple  of  hours  of  mute  endurance,  Jones 
mercifully  guesses  at  his  friend's  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  faintest  of  whistles 
brings  Johan  to  a  halt.  Brown  tries  hard 
to  conceal  his  distress,  and  with  the  air 
of  one  who  is  luxuriously  enjoying  his 
outing  stretches  himself  on  the  elastic 
couch  beneath  the  pines,  whilst  the  other 
three  hold  a  whispered  conference.  But 
in  ten  minutes  they  are  off  again,  and  the 
monotonous  marcn  continues  without  a 
break  and  without  much  change  of  scene 
or  incident.  Whilst  on  the  lower  level 
and  following  the  path  — always  an  attrac- 
tion to  game  —  they  had  disturbed  several 
broods  of  black  game  and  hjerper;  but 
now  they  are  penetrating  into  the  solemn 
depths  of  the  forest,  where  bird  life  seems 


to  die  out  altogether,  to  be  resuscitated 
on  the  open  fjeld  above,  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  ryper,  or  willow-grouse.  Only  now 
and  then  the  sudden  loud  flapping  of  a 
warv  old  cock  capercailzie,  the  feathered 
anchorite  of  these  sombre  solitudes,  makes 
Brown  start  and  grasp  his  rifle  nervously. 
He  is  fast  arriving  at  the  same  point  of 
exhaustion  as  beu)re  when  of  a  sudden, 
see  !  what  is  Passop  about  ?  The  hound 
is  slightly  straining  at  the  leader,  with  his 
head  thrown  up  and  his  pointed  nose  snuff- 
ing energetically,  and  behind  him  Huy  is 
repeating  the  performance  with  improve- 
ments of  his  own,  until  his  ears  almost 
touch  the  centre  of  his  spine  in  his  exag- 
gerated anxiety  to  catch  the  wind,  and  the 
curl  of  his  tail  tightens  until  it  seems  likely 
to  fly  in  pieces.  This  time  Jones  looks 
over  his  shoulder  and,  without  even  a  whis- 
per, rc^ls  his  eyes  towards  the  dogs  with 
expressive  indication  of  what  is  taking 
place.  In  an  instant  Brown  is  another 
man  ;  his  distress  leaves  him  and  his  heart 
throbs  only  with  excitement;  his  shooting- 
boots  no  longer  feel  like  clogs  of  lead,  and 
he  forgets  the  burden  of  his  rifle.  **  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  thinks;  "are 
the  elk  close  ahead  ?  "  and  be  makes  sure 
that  his  cartridges  are  in,  and  wonders 
how  on  earth  he  is  to  shoot  with  those 
fellows  meandering  about  in  front  of  him. 
Another  hundred  yards,  and  down  goes 
Passop's  head,  and  the  party  comes  to  a 
sudden  stop.  Brown  In  his  excitement 
blundering  into  Jones  before  he  can  pull 
up.  Patience,  good  sanguine  Brown ;  you 
will  be  a  wiser  and  sadder  man  before  you 
have  half  ended  your  apprenticeship  to 
elk-hunting.  Here  it  is  at  last !  the  fresh 
spor  at  which  the  dogs  are  snuffing  eagerly, 
thrusting  their  noses  into  the  mighty  foot- 
prints, Johan  stoops,  and  with  his  first 
and  second  fingers  extended  draws  two 
lines  and  makes  two  dots  which  trace  the 
impress  of  the  hoof.  "A  bull,  cow,  and 
calf,"  he  whispers,  after  carefully  survey- 
ing the  ground,  **and  moving  quietly." 
The  tracks  are  clearly  those  of  last  night 
or  early  morning;  they  cross  the  line  of 
our  hunters  at  an  angle  of  45**  up  wind. 
Nothing  can  be  better,  and  the  pursuers 
advance  with  extra  caution.  At  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  whether  from  excitement  or 
from  the  effect  of  his  forgotten  toil. 
Brown's  throat  begins  to  tickle  and  he  is 
afflicted  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
cough,  Jones,  to  his  disgust,  hears  in  his 
rear  sundry  choking  sounds,  and,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  as  usual,  discovers 
Brown  purple  from  repression.  A  single 
smothered   explosion,  however,  relieves 
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the  sufferer,  and  Jones  foregoes  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  him  home  at  once  to  shoot 
hjerper  for  to-morrow's  dinner,  and  gives 
him  another  chance.  And  now  signs  dear 
to  the  hunter  multiply  themselves.  The 
dogs  repeatedly  rise  on  their  hind  legs  and 
snuff  intently  at  the  bushes  tainted  by  the 
passage  of  the  mighty  deer,  and  even  at 
the  long,  pliant  grasses  which  here  and 
there  bend  unbroken  over  the  trail.  Noth- 
ing escapes  Johan^s  eye,  it  is  as  perfect  as 
h  is  dog^s  nose.  Here  a  scattered  leaf  or 
two  shows  him  that  the  tall  cow  has 
cropped  the  foliage  from  the  top  of  a  slen- 
der sapling;  there  the  calf  has  nibbled  a 
single  twig  on  a  low  bush  ;  while  the  bull, 
taking  a  line  of  his  own  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, has  blazed  a  tree  by  rubbing  his 
horns  against  it,  and  farther  on  has  play- 
fully sparred  with  a  young  fir  and  left  it  a 
wreck,  the  bark  in  tatters,  and  every  branch 
broken.  All  this  time  Passop  has  been 
doggedly  pressing  forward,  and  Huy  strain- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  scent,  and 
when  the  passage  of  a  deep  ravine  and 
small  stream  has  been  cautiously  effected, 
the  leading  hound  stops,  raises  his  head, 
and  with  his  fierce  frown  gazes  intently  at 
a  long  low  eminence  covered  with  thick 
wood  and  separated  from  the  spot  where 
the  hunters  stand  by  a  strip  of  bare  mo- 
rass. Johan  at  once  turns  in  his  tracks 
and  signs  to  them  to  descend  again  into 
the  ravine.  Then,  by  working  up  this  and 
employing  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  he  makes  a  kind  of  half-circle  and 
gives  the  dogs  the  wind  off  the  said  emi- 
nence from  several  different  stations.  In 
each  case  Passop,  with  working  nostrils, 
repeats  his  concentrated  stare,  and  Huy 
more  demonstratively,  but  as  mutely,  cor- 
roborates the  opinion  of  his  elder.  "The 
elks  are  there,"  whispers  Johan,  and 
Brown  realizes  that  the  critical  moment 
has  arrived  at  last,  when  the  hunter  stoops 
and  commences  to  loosen  the  leader  from 
Passop's  collar,  while  Nils  does  the  same 
by  Huy.  It  is  grand  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  old  dog,  after  one  long  deliber- 
ate shake,  goes  off  with  flashing  eyes  at  a 
stead V,  wolf-like  gallop,  quickly  overhaul- 
ing tne  apparently  faster  Huy,  who  has 
snatched  a  start  in  the  first  few  moments 
of  his  release.  Johan  has  carefully  se- 
lected the  spot  for  loosing  the  dogs ;  it  is 
a  knoll,  fairly  clear  of  trees  and  fallen 
timber,  close  to  and  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  long  wooded  slope  towards 
which  the  pair  are  now  racing.  It  com- 
mands a  partial  view  into  a  broad  valley 
beyond,  wherein  lies  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water.    As  the  dogs  disappear  into  the 
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dense  timber  immediately  opposite  there 
is  perfect  silence  among  the  group  upoa 
the  knoll.  All  are  listening  intently  ^- 
every  ear  is  straining  to  catch  the  first 
welcome  note  that  shall  proclaim  the  find- 
ing of  the  elk.  It  is  long  in  coming,  evi- 
dently longer  than  Johan  had  anticipated, 
for  he  mutters  something  to  Nils,  and  his 
rather  stolid  face  looks  for  a  while  posi- 
tively anxious.  Jones  begins  to  fidget 
and  Brown  fears  ?i fiasco  —  the  elk  must 
have  moved  farther.  No !  there  it  is  I  at 
last !  The  stillness  is  gloriously  broken 
by  Passop's  deep,  angry  bay,  followed  by 
Huy*s  exciting  treble  barking.  "They 
have  him,"  exclaimed  Jones,  as  he  dashes 
down  the  declivity  in  front  and  covers 
with  long  strides  the  flat  below.  Johan 
sticks  close  to  him,  and  Brown  follows  as 
best  he  may;  Nils  has  his  orders,  and 
remains  on  the  lookout  where  he  is.  The 
dogs  have  evidently  found  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  are  runnine  the  elk  along  the 
ridge.  Brown  at  once  Dears  away  to  the 
right,  hoping  to  avoid  the  steepest  part  of 
the  ascent  in  front  and  to  take  the  rise  at 
an  easier  angle.  He  confesses  to  himself 
that  for  a  man  in  his  condition,  fresh  from 
England  —  of  course  the  condition,  not 
the  age,  is  to  blame  —  to  think  of  running 
for  any  distance  up  hill  is  supremely  ab- 
surd —  on  fairly  level  ground  he  can  do  as 
well  as  others ;  and  at  the  instant  he  dem* 
onstrates  this  fact  by  catching  his  foot  ia 
a  root  and  coming  down  on  his  face, 
extended  in  a  particularly  moist  spot.  He 
is  soon  on  his  legs  again,  but  the  fall  has 
knocked  the  remaining  wind  out  of  him 
and  he  subsides  into  a  walk.  On  reaching 
the  belt  of  wood  he  discovers  that  the  hill- 
side, which  looked  fairly  practicable  from 
a  distance,  is  broken  up  into  deep  gullies 
and,  of  course,  barricaded  with  dead  tim- 
ber. For  some  time  he  becomes  engaged 
in  a  terrible  obstacle-race  and  makes  little 
procuress,  then  it  occurs  to  him  to  descend 
agam  and  keep  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  where  he  is  able  once  more  to  get 
up  a  kind  of  jog-trot.  He  can  still  hear 
the  does  above  him  on  the  left,  but  their 
cry  is  oecoming  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
he  realizes  the  hopelessness  of  tryine  to 
come  up  with  them.  He  bemns  to  think 
that  his  trolling  friend  in  England  had  rea- 
son, and  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  better 
suited  for  younger  and  slimmer  men« 
Nevertheless,  in  one  fashion  or  another  be 
"keeps  wiring  away,**  stopping  now  and 
then  to  listen  as  well  as  his  throbbing 
pulses  will  allow.  Oddly  enough,  some 
lines  of  an  old  song  that  he  usel  to  sing 
in  his  Oxford  days  flash  into  his  head  — 
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Behind  them,  but  far  in  the  rear, 
Come  the  welters  who  won't  be  denied; 
Like  good  *uns  they  still  persevere, 
And  they  all  take  the  brook  in  their  stride. 

But  there  is  little  stride  about  Brown 
when  |he  does  encounter  a  brook,  in  he 
eoes  with  a  splash,  stumbles  through, 
drags  himself  up  the  opposite  bank,  and 
with  the  words  of  the  song  buzzing  in  his 
ears  struggles  on,  he  has  little  notion  why 
or  whither.  The  dogs  are  now  out  of 
hearing,  no  doubt  they  have  sunk  the  hill 
and  are  away  into  the  forest  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  At  last  he  reaches  a  spot  where 
the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  which  he  has 
been  following  dips  to  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  be  can  see  the  lake  glistening 
through  the  trees.  Here  he  halts.  What 
is  the  use  of  his  going  farther.?  Where 
are  Jones  and  Johan  ?  Where  the  dogs  ? 
And  where,  oh  where,  is  the  elk  ?  He 
takes  off  his  cap  and  turns  his  face  to  the 
breeze.  Surely  it  has  shifted  still  more, 
is  shifting  even  now,  and  blowing  in 
stronger  gusts  on  his  right  cheek,  in  which 
case  —  hark!  A  faint  note  comes  from 
the  woodland  below,  another,  and  another, 
each  more  distinct  than  the  last.  By  all 
that  is  lucky,  the  chase  is  turning  his  way ! 
Jones  told  him  overnight  that  elk  always 
feed  and  run  up  wind.  His  hopes  and 
excitement  revive,  and  he  continues  lis- 
tening, motionless  as  a  statue.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  now,  Passop^s  deep  note 
and  Huy's  shriller  bark  are  clearly  audi- 
ble. The  sounds  approach  but  slowly, 
and  then  it  flashes  across  him  that  the 
dogs  have  stopped  the  bull;  he  is  cer- 
tainly no  longer  running.  Brown  dashes 
on  his  cap,  snatches  up  the  rifle  which  he 
had  laid  down,  and  goes  headlong  at  the 
steep  descent  before  him.  If  Brown  could 
be  taken  quietly  over  the  ground  that  he 
covers  during  the  next  ten  minutes,  and 
be  ghown  the  obstacles  that  he  surmounts 
in  reckless  haste,  I  doubt  his  believing  in 
his  own  performance.  Suddenly,  through 
a  break  in  the  forest,  he  sees  a  glorious, 
a  maddening  sight.  Some  three  hundred 
yards  away,  on  a  patch  of  open  ground,  a 
long-legged,  hunch-backed,  horned  mon- 
ster, more  huge  and  uncouth  than  any- 
thing he  had  dreamt  of,  is  slowly  gyrating 
and  yawing  from  side  to  side,  while  in 
front  of  him,  wherever  he  turns,  and  keep- 
ing just  beyond  reach  of  his  terrible  hoofs, 
Passop  and  Huy,  their  jaws  white  with 
foam,  wheel  and  bound  and  rage  with  in- 
cessant clamor.  For  an  instant  Brown  is 
so  astounded  as  to  forget  that  he  has  a 
rifle,  then  he  clutches  and  throws  it  half 
up  to  his  shoulder.    No ;  the  distance  is 


too  ereat,  he  must  try  to  get  nearer.  He 
has  Deen  told  that  the  elk  when  bayed  by 
the  dogs  —  which  he  no  doubt  despises, 
and  regards  merely  as  noisy  nuisances  — 
is  always  suspicious  of  real  danger  at 
their  back,  and  strains  his  senses  to  de- 
tect it.  Brown,  therefore,  for  all  his  un- 
necessary hurry,  advances  as  noiselessly 
as  possible,  ancl  to  his  delight  comes  sud- 
denly upon  a  small  tract  of  grass-land, 
with  a  tumble-down  fence  and  two  or  three 
ruinous  wooden  buildings  —  a  deserted 
sater^  or  mountain  dairy.  The  ground 
dips  abruptly  at  the  opposite  side  of  this, 
and  he  will  not  be  visible  to  the  elk  as  he 
crosses  it.  Now  at  last  the  game  is  in 
his  hands !  it  is  simply  a  question  of  bow 
he  shall  make  his  attack. 

Oh !  that  some  sylvan  deity,  patron  of 
the  chase,  would  now  inspire  Brown  with 
venatonal  craft,  even  as  Pallas  was  wont 
to  breathe  wise  counsel  into  the  ear  of 
warlike  Tydides  I  or,  to  speak  practically, 
oh !  for  five  minutes  of  Johan !  But 
neither  deity  nor  mortal  comes  to  Brown's 
assistance,  and  left  to  his  own  devices  he 
commits  —  alas  I  that  I  must  record  it !  ^- 
a  horrible,  a  fatal  blunder.    In  the  shel- 

# 

tered  hollow  where  he  now  is  there  is  no 
breath  of  air  to  remind  him,  and  he  for- 
gets all  about  the  wind/  The  elk  is 
working  slowly  along  the  slope  below  the 
saeter,  so  slowly  that  at  times  the  bay* 
ing  of  the  do^s  seems  all  but  stationary. 
Instead  of  waiting  patiently  and  stalking 
him  from  the  rear.  Brown  slips  across  the 
grass-land  and  over  the  steep  brow  into 
the  forest  until  he  judges  himself  to  be  in 
exactly  the  right  line;  and  then,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  pride  —  misguided  man 
—  at  being  alone  and  at  last  ahead,  casts 
about  for  a  place  of  ambush.  The  covert 
is  very  thick  down  there,  but  he  finds  a 
narrow  g^een  glade  which  was  perhaps  at 
one  time  a  road  to  the  saster,  and  with  a 
beating  heart  there  awaits  the  elk;  he 
cannot  be  more  than  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant now.  At  the  end  of  the  glade  is  a 
dense  clump  of  young  pines,  forming  an 
impenetrable  screen  right  across  it  The 
elk  advances  as  far  as  this,  Brown  ex- 
pecting every  instant  to  see  him  round  it 
on  one  side  or  the  other  and  afford  a  shot 
But  he  waits  and  waits,  and  still  there  is 
not  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  dogs  are  bay- 
ing furiously  ;  they  will  surely  move  him 
into  sight  Brown  begins  to  sneak  up  the 
elade,  when  he  is  conscious  of  about  six 
inches  of  an  enormous  black  hooked  nose 
protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  fir 
screen.  Now  he  is  coming!  Not  a  bit 
of  it ;  the  nose  is  withdrawn  only  to  reap- 
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pear  on  the  opposite  side.  Brown  medi- 
tates how  he  can  approach  with  least 
noise.  On  the  right  hand  two  or  three 
large  trees  have  fallen  one  on  the  other, 
forming  an  almost  impassable  barrier;  on 
the  left  he  cannot  see  three  yards  into  the 
covert.  There  is  the  nose  again !  He 
raises  his  rifle  and  covers  it,  almost  in- 
clined to  shoot  a  foot  behind,  on  the 
chance  of  hitting  the  invisible  head ;  but 
just  then  he  detects  a  spot  where  the 
screen  of  trees  is  not  quite  so  dense,  and 
behind  it  what  appears  to  him  a  patch  of 
the  elk^s  hide  about  as  big  as  his  hand ;  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  right  place  in  the 
body.  He  raises  his  rifle  again,  takes 
careful  aim,  and  fires.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments there  is  a  dead  silence  as  the  smoke 
hangs  in  the  glade ;  the  dogs  cease  bay- 
ing; then  they  recommence,  but  to 
Brown's  horror  the  sound  recedes  rap 
idly  until  it  is  far  down  the  hill.  He 
dashes  forward,  forces  his  way  through 
the  thicket  in  the  faint  hope  of  getting  a 
long  shot  with  the  second  barrel,  sees  at 
once  that  there  is  no  chance,  and  as  the 
dogs  come  slinking  sulkily  back,  sits 
down  upon  a  fallen  tree,  as  miserable  a 
man  for  the  moment  as  could  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

When  Brown  is  discovered  by  the  other 
three  h«  is  outwardly  in  so  wretched  a 
plight  that  even  Jones  cannot  be  cynical 
or  stern,  and  does  his  best  to  console  him. 
His  face  is  scratched,  he  is  soaked  to  the 
skin  and  covered  with  mud  from  his  fall 
in  the  swamp ;  his  clothes  show  ghastly 
rents,  and  through  one  can  be  seen  on  his 
thigh  a  long  tear,  happily  not  deep  but 
gory  to  behold,  inflicted  ov  a  tree-spike. 
But  he  has  pulled  himself  together,  has 
emptied  his  flask,  and  is  consuming  the 
pipe  of  comfort.  With  a  good  deal  of 
grim  humor  he  narrates  his  adventure. 
Johan's  keen  eye  finds  the  mark  of  the  bul- 
let;  it  has  cut  a  groove  in  two  sprays  of  a 
pine-branch  just  where  they  join  and  form 
an  angle,  and  was  probably  deflected,  but 
Johan,  after  careful  measurement,  pro- 
nounces the  shot  too  high.  Nils  follows 
the  track  of  the  elk  for  a  long  distance 
into  the  valley  but  finds  no  traces  of 
blood,  and  a  verdict  of  "  miss,  with  exten- 
uating circumstances,"  is  recorded  against 
Brown. 

**  Never  mind,  old  man,"  says  Jones 
heartily,  "you  got  up  to  him  and  let  off 
your  piece  ;  that  is  something.  I  assure 
you  that  I  ran  that  bull  by  his  smell  alone 
lor  a  couple  of  miles ;  but  the  dogs 
couldn't  hold  him  at  first,  and  the  turn  up 
wind  beat  me.    Better  luck  next  time ! " 


But  Brown  did  not  have  better  luck  next 
time,  nor  for  a  good  many  times  after  that 
I  have  followed  him  through  his  typical 
Swedish  elk-hunt,  and  am  loth  to  leave 
him  before  he  has  achieved  some  sort  of 
success  to  console  him  for  its  disastrous 
finish,  and  has  tried  the  Norwegian  meth* 
od  of  hunting  also.  I  have  no  space  to 
describe  in  detail,  and  perhaps  the  reader 
would  not  care  to  hear,  now  he  fared  when 
out  alone  with  Nils  and  Huy,  especially 
as  though  they  found  and  ran  several  elk, 
he  never  succeeded  in  getting  up  to  a  bull 
before  his  departure  for  Norway;  re- 
peated records  of  similar  chases  cannot 
fail  to  be  monotonous.  I  will,  therefore, 
conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  Brown  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  from  Robinson's  quarters  in 
Naemansdal. 

"When  I  last  wrote  I  was  sufiEerine 
agonies  of  mind  from  the  recollection  c3 
my  idiotic  blunder  over  that  bull.  You 
remember  how  sometimes  your  uncle 
George,  haunted  by  the  image  of  a  partic- 
ular bunny  which  he  had  missed,  could 
be  heard  muttering  to  himself  at  intervals 
all  the  evening,  *Damn  that  rabbit!' 
Well,  intensify  his  self-reproach  fifty-fold 
and  you  have  my  feelings.  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else  for  a  week,  day  or  night ; 
I  used  to  lie  awake  and  go  through  the 
whole  thing  again,  and  see  exactly  what  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  how  easy  it  was 
to  do  it  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
am  better  —  I  cannot  say  cured  —  and 
have,  in  a  mild  form,  been  *  blooded.'  My 
bespattered  conscience,  like  the  toga  of 
the  Roman  envoy  at  Tarentum,  will  take 
a  good  deal  of  blood  to  *wash  it  white,' 
but  it  is  a  shade  cleaner  already.  I  used 
to  think  the  Norland  ground  rough  and 
steep  and  wild  when  I  was  there,  but  it  is 
level  and  smooth  and  highly  cultivated 
compared  to  this  region.  The  hills  here 
run  up  in  terraces,  and  each  terrace  is 
faced  with  cliff,  consequently  one  has  the 
choice  between  tremendous  climbing  or 
long  circuits.  I  prefer  the  latter,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  change  in  my  condi- 
tion since  I  left  England  is  remarkable  ; 
I  believe  I  am  a  stone  lighter,  and  cer- 
tainly feel  ten  years  younger.  The  farms 
are  miles  upon  miles  apart,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  desolation  between.  The  na- 
tives do  not  appear  to  make  bayfields  out 
of  mountain  swamps,  or  to  leave  a  few 
thousand  trees  lying  about  as  recklessly 
as  they  do  in  Norland.  The  timber  is 
almost  entirely  Scotch  fir,  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  much  grander  tree  than  the  spruce, 
and   easier  to  see  under,  which  recom- 
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mends  it  to  the  hunter.  Excepting  the 
thick  belts  near  the  rivers,  the  forest  is 
tolerably  open,  and  one  can  frequently 
spy  the  elk  from  the  heights  with  a  glass 
as  they  spy  red-deer  in  Scotland.  The 
dogs  here  are  practically  used  only  for 
stalking,  but  I  will  not  declare  upon  oath 
that  no  one  ever  runs  a  dog  at  an  elk  ;  the 
farmer  who  hankers  after  the  flesh-pot 
will  wink  at  an  occasional  breach  of  the 
law  in  his  favor.  The  usual  plan  is  for 
the  shooter,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  elk 
cannot  be  far  ahead,  to  go  forward  alone 
and  try  a  stalk.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
too  much  care  or  time  over  this,  and  there 
is  also  great  art  on  occasion  in  waiting  for 
the  elk  to  move.  Robinson,  up  to  date, 
has  killed  three  fine  bulls ;  personally  I 
have  been  out  three  days,  have  seen  or 
had  glimpses  of  four  elk,  and  heard  the 
crash  of  others  which  I  managed  to  dis- 
turb only.  And  I  have  fired  two  shots  ; 
the  one  a  snap,  very  difficult,  and  a  miss ; 
with  the  other  I  bagged  a  cow.  Do  not 
be  alarmed.  I  have  not  been  imitating 
the  hero  of  Nils's  tale,  who,  while  lunch- 
ing near  the  sxter,  pointed  his  rifle  at  one 
of  the  cattle,  with  the  remark,  *Now  if 
only  that  was  an  elk,'  somehow  it  went  off 
ancf  killed  the  best  milk-giver  in  the  herd. 
I  shall  tell  you  no  more  about  my  failures, 
you  have  had  enough  of  them ;  for  the 
future  — 

Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas. 

I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  solitary 
success.  Robinson  and  I  arranged  a  lit- 
tle drive,  or,  as  they  call  it  here,  klapjaf^t^ 
from  the  noise  made  by  the  beaters ;  the 
familiar  English  translation  is  slapjack. 
We  posted  ourselves  near  the  only  two 
passes  by  which  elk  could  descend  from  a 
very  precipitous  hill,  and  sent  three  or  four 
beaters  round  to  drive  the  said  hill  to- 
wards us.  The  men,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  themselves,  insisted  on  carrying 
axes  instead  of  sticks,  as  though  they  in- 
tended to  cut  down  the  trees  instead  of 
tapping   them.    There  was  a  wide   and 

Eerfectly  level  swamp  running  under  the 
ase  of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  lay  the  forest.  Consequently 
I  had  a  long  stretch  of  flat  in  front  of  me 
on  which,  while  waiting,  I  amused  myself 
by  judging  distances.  In  the  end  this 
proved  useful.  When  in  about  half  an 
hour  I  began  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
axes  on  the  trees  and  no  elk  had  appeared, 
I  made  sure  that  all  chance  of  one  was 
gone;  but  the  dog  which  the  man  with 


me  was  holding  began  to  throw  up  his 
head  and  try  to  catch  the  wind  off  the  hill. 
I  have  noticed  more  than  once  that  the 
breeze  will  bear  down  scent  from  a  great 
height.  Then  I  heard  a  couple  of  shots 
from  Robinson's  pass,  and  soon  after  an 
elk  made  his  or  rather  her  appearance  out 
of  the  narrow  belt  of  wood  below  the  cliff. 
The  misguided  animal,  instead  of  crossing 
the  swamp  at  once  into  the  opposite  forest 
and  safety,  came  slantwise  down  it  towards 
my  station.  It  was  a  long  shot,  and  the 
creature  was  feminine  and  hornless,  but 
meat  was  badly  wanted,  and  the  orders  of 
my  superior  officer  were  to  slay,  regard- 
less of  sex  —  as  a  rule  they  spare  women 
here  and  children  always  —  so  when  she, 
evidently  demented  to  her  perdition,  ar- 
rived at  a  point  which  I  had  judged  to  be 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and  was 
nearing  the  wood  opposite,  I  put  up  the 
corresponding  sight  of  my  rifle,  took  care- 
ful aim,  and  let  fly.  I  hit  her — how  dis- 
agreeable is  the  use  of  the  female  pronoun 
in  such  a  narrative  !  —  far  back  above  the 
hip,  and  reduced  her  long,  swinging  trot 
to  a  lame  amble,  then  I  held  well  forward 
with  the  second  barrel.  The  bullet  from 
this  struck  the  base  of  the  neck  just  above 
the  shoulder,  went  clean  through,  and  she 
dropped  on  the  spot.  I  am  bound  to  re- 
cord the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  na- 
tives when  they  came  up,  for  seeing  where 
the  spor  crossed  the  swamp  they  had 
judged  her  to  be  in  no  danger  whatever 
from  me.  I  confess  I  was  much  of  the 
same  opinion  just  before  firing.  She  was 
a  very  fat,  barren  cow,  and  supplied  us 
with  as  delicious  steaks  as  I  want  to  eat. 
It  appears  that  Robinson  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult shot  running  down  hill,  and,  as  his 
hunter  phrased  it,  *  shot  boum,  boum ! ' 
which  is  the  local  expression  for  a  double 
miss.  And  now  I  must  conclude  this  let- 
ter. Leaving  the  slapjack  out  of  the 
question,  I  have  had  some  trial  of  both 
the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  style  of 
hunting.  There  is  no  doubt  immense  oc- 
casional excitement  in  the  former,  but  to 
the  latter  belong,  I  think,  the  greater 
niceties  of  woodcraft  and  the  greater  exer- 
cise of  patience  and  skill.  In  both  the 
chief  responsibility  rests  on,  and  the  ut- 
most admiration  is  due  to,  the  dogs.  I 
may  mention  that  Huy  is  now  my  own 
property,  that  I  have  my  eye  on  a  forest, 
and  am  in  danger  of  becoming,  for  the 
short  term  which  my  age  will  allow,  a  con- 
firmed elk-hunter." 

Henry  Pottinger. 
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On  June  22  last  died  Marlitt,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  modern  German  nov- 
elists. She  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
make  a  hit  at  once  with  her  first  novel, 
**  Gold-Else,"  and  to  receive  for  it  within 
a  hundred  pounds  of  the  sum  Thackeray 
got  for  his  "Esmond."  And  yet  it  was 
by  a  chance  that  "Gold-Else  *  found  a 
publisher. 

The  real  name  of  Marlitt  was  Eugenie 
John,  and  she  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  a  mercantile  family  in  Amstadt,  a  little 
Thuringian  town  in  the  principality  of 
Sondershausen.  Her  father,  Ernst  John, 
preferred  sketching  and  painting  to  stand- 
ing behind  the  counter  and  keeping  his 
ledgers.  He  excelled  in  crayon  drawings, 
copies  of  antiques.  Her  mother  had  been 
a  beauty,  had  a  romantic  turn,  and  always 
remained  a  devourer  of  fiction.  Ernst 
had  married  her  for  her  face,  not  for  her 
domestic  qualities,  and  she  made  him  a 
good-looking  but  certainly  not  a  managing 
housewife.  The  father*8  crayon  drawings 
drew  away  his  attention  from  the  business, 
and  the  mother's  novel-reading  diverted 
her  mind  from  the  housekeeping,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  business 
declined  and  the  domestic  arrangements 
got  into  disorder.  The  children  inherited 
their  parents*  tastes  and  aversion  to  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  daughters  who  died 
early  was  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers,  and  a  son,  Hermann, 
modelled,  and  carved  in  alabaster. 

Eugenie  John  was  born  on  December 
5,  1825,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
birthday  celebration  of  the  prince  took 
place,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  trum- 
peters blew  a  blast  in  honor  of  the  reign- 
ing prince  from  the  balcony  of  the  town 
hall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  market- 
place to  the  shop  of  the  John  family. 
Giinther  I.,  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershaus- 
en,  was  born  in  1760,  and  Amstadt  was 
the  summer  residence  of  the  family. 

Eugenie  was  a  bright  child,  with  dark, 
curly  hair,  intelligent  eyes,  and  pretty 
dimples  in  her  cheeks,  graceful  in  her 
movements,  and  in  after  years  accounted, 
when  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  best  dancers 
in  that  dancing  capital.  But  she  never 
can  have  been  pretty;  whatever  charm 
there  may  have  been  in  her  face  was  due 
to  expression.  Her  photographs  and  en- 
graved portraits  are  devoid  of  hint  that 
there  was  beauty  in  her  features. 

She  possessed  a  talent  for  music  and  a 
good  voice,  and  it  was  in  this  direction 
that  she  turned  in  the  hopes  of  making 


her  way,  when  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  family  made  it  necessary  for  each  to 
do  something  towards  gaining  a  livelihood. 

In  1841,  when  Eugenie  was  sixteen,  the 
princely  family  were  at  Arnstadt  in  the 
summer,  not  Giinther  I.,  whose  trumpeters 
had  proclaimed  the  nativity  of  Eugenie 
whilst  honoring  the  birthday  of  their  sov* 
ereign,  but  Giinther  II.,  his  son,  in  whose 
favor  he  had  resigned  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, 1835,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
princess  Mathild  of  Hohenlohe-Oehrin* 
gen.  The  young  princess  was  a  kindly 
and  generous  patroness  of  art,  and  ola 
Ernst  John  took  courage  to  entreat  her 
Serene  Highness  to  help  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  talent  of  his  daughter  Eugenie, 
whom  he  destined  for  the  stage. 

The  same  afternoon,  the  princess  sent 
the  bass  singer,  Krieg,  of  the  court  opera 
company,  which  had  come  with  the  prince- 
ly suite  to  Amstadt,  to  test  the  girrs  pow- 
ers. There  was  no  other  instrument  in 
the  house  but  an  old  spinet,  and  Krieg 
threw  it  open  and  struck  the  keys  con- 
temptuously. He  felt  very  sure  that 
where  no  pianoforte  was  found,  there 
musical  ability  would  be  raw  and  undevel- 
oped. But  when  Eugenie  raised  her  voice 
and  sang,  he  changed  his  opinion.  She 
had  a  powerful  and  clear  organ,  and, 
though  uncultivated,  it  possessed  remark- 
able natural  flexibility.  As  he  reported 
favorably  to  the  princess,  she  sent  for  the 
girl,  heard  her  herself,  was  pleased,  and 
promised  to  provide  for  her  technical  ed- 
ucation. Eugenie  followed  her  patroness 
to  Sondershausen,  where  she  was  placed 
in  the  upper  girls'  school,  and  was  given 
special  instruction  in  singing  and  piano- 

C laving.  The  girl  had  so  much  natural 
rifliancy,  such  enthusiasm  and  eagerness 
to  make  her  way,  that  not  only  the  family 
but  the  masters  anticipated  that  she  would 
make  her  mark  when  she  appeared  on  the 
stage. 

From  Sondershausen,  at  the  expense  of 
the  princess,  Eugenie  went  to  Vienna, 
where  she  continued  her  studies,  and  then 
came  to  Leipzig  to  go  through  a  finishing 
course  at  the  Conservatory.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, at  this  time  a  slight  deafness 
manifested  itself,  which,  however,  she 
could  not  believe  to  be  other  than  a  tran- 
sitory infirmity,  due  to  a  cold  She  ven- 
tured to  make  her  d/dut  on  the  Leipzig 
stage,  and  —  sang  out  of  tune.  The  audi- 
ence listened  at  first  with  forbearance, 
attributing  her  bad  singing  to  nervous- 
ness ;  but  when,  in  a  second  air,  she  be- 
came discordantly  flat,  they  lost  patience, 
and  by  unmistakable  signs  gave  the  poor 
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girl  to  understand  that  she  was   unac- 
ceptable. 

Disappointment,  humiliation,  mortified 
pride,  cast  her  into  the  deepest  discour- 
agement. The  ambition  of  her  life  was 
blighted,  and  no  other  career  offered. 
Meanwhile  the  family  circumstances  had 
become  desperate.  Her  brother,  who  was 
at  the  university,  studying  for  a  learned 
profession,  was  obliged  to  leave  because 
his  father  was  unable  to  maintain  him 
there.  His  career  also  seemed  blasted. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  and  of  lit- 
erary tastes,  but  was  either  deficient  in 
imagination  or  in  energy.  He  became, 
finally,  teacher  of  modern  languages  in 
the  Gymnasium  at  Arnstadt.  He  never 
did  anything  in  literature  deserving  of 
notice. 

Eugenie  had  made  her  first  and  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  She  withdrew, 
covered  with  mortification,  to  hide  her 
head,  and  eat  out  her  heart  in  the  privacy 
of  her  own  uncomfortable  home.  In  after 
life,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
favorite  niece  gifted  with  a  voice  like  her 
own,  and  qualifying  to  distinguish  her- 
self in  an  art  which  had  been  sealed  to 
her. 

The  princess  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  pitied  the  poor  girl,  and,  to  soften 
to  her  the  sharpness  of  her  disappoint- 
ment, offered  her  a  situation  about  her 
person  as  companion  and  reader.  Eu- 
genie thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and 
was  at  once  translated  from  her  impov- 
erished home  and  the  little  commonpLice 
society  of  the  trading  class  in  a  petty 
Saxon  town  to  the  pomp,  culture,  and 
etiquette  of  a  German  court.  German 
princes  are  either  Durchlaucht  —  trans- 
parencies, or  Erlaucht  —  illuminated. 
The  princess  was  a  transparency,  or,  as 
we  render  it,  Serene  Highness.  The 
courts  of  the  petty  princes  have  much 
punctilio  about  them,  and  only  such  per- 
sons as  are  hoffdhig,  who  by  their  birth 
and  position  are  qualified,  are  admitted 
into  these  exclusive  circles.  Now  the  line 
in  Germany  between  the  noble  or  gentle- 
man and  the  citizen  is  very  sharp,  and 
there  is  no  passing  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  without  a  patent  from  the  sov- 
ereign, and  the  adoption  of  the  von  before 
the  patronymic. 

Eugenic  John  had  recovered  somewhat 
of  her  wounded  self-esteem,  and  she 
chafed  at  the  slights,  or  imaginary  slights, 
to  which  she  was  subjected  at  court.  She 
was  only  a  John,  not  a  Von  John,  and  a 
salaried  servant.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
Baron  von  John  in  the  Austrian  army,  who 
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distinguished  himself  later  in  Italy;  but 
Eugenie  could  not  claim  relationship  with 
him.  The  little  etiquettes,  the  formalities, 
the  order  of  precedence,  all  proved  irk- 
some to  the  morbid  mind  of  the  girl,  who 
could  not  forgive  that  she  was  thrust  into 
the  background  by  little  nobles  and  gen- 
tlefolk whose  intellectual  powers  were  far 
short  of  her  own.  It  was  probably  in  the 
court  of  Sondershausen  that  she  was 
brought  into  contact  with  pietists,  strict 
puritans  of  narrow  sympathies.  Those 
who  have  read  "  Gold-Else  "  will  recall 
the  bitterness  with  which  she  describes 
the  hangers-on  in  a  small  court;  her  dis- 
gust at  pietism  crops  up  in  other  novels, 
notably  in  **  The  Old  Maid's  Secret "  and 
in  "The  Princess  of  the  Heath." 

As  a  distinguished  German  authoress 
said  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  **  Marlitt 
was  a  kranke  SeeUy  had  a  morbid  mind, 
and  an  unforgiving  spirit.  She  attacked 
those  who  had  offended  her  with  remorse- 
less animosity,  painting  them  —  carica- 
tured—  in  her  tales  under  the  thinnest 
disguise,  so  that  every  one  who  knew  the 
court  could  recognize  whom  she  drew." 

The  pietists  whom  she  attacks  she  con- 
siders to  be  hypocrites.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  her  that  there  could  be  religious 
earnestness  ;  she  regarded  the  profession 
of  religion  as  evidence  of  hypocrisy. 

Sondershausen  is  a  very  small  capital, 
numbering  under  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  g^eat  Schloss  that 
occupies  a  height  above  the  town,  a  palace 
that  was  begun  in  1538,  a  vast  edifice  of* 
irregular  shape,  and  with  towers.  On  one 
side  of  the  castle  is  the  extensive  park, 
very  generously  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  court  band  performed  in  it  on 
Sunday  and  festival  evenings. 

The  late  Prince  Giinther  I.,  who  had 
been  deposed  or  had  resigned  in  1835, 
had  shaken  himself  free  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  decorum.  He  had.  filled  the 
palace  with  officials,  and  published  his 
court  calendar  with  the  list  of*  them  all, 
and  their  order  of  precedence.  The  prin- 
cipal offices  were  filled  with  his  natural 
children,  of  whom  there  were  plenty.  He 
used  to  ramble  about  his  park  in  the  even- 
ings, pipe  in  mouth,  flirting  with  the  pret- 
tiest girls,  and  wrestling  withany.raan  who 
would  stand  up  to  him.  But  with  the  ele- 
vation of  his  son  to  the  little  sovereignty 
decorum  returned,  and  perhaps  a  little 
extra  stiffness  to  make  amends  for  the 
great  laxity  under  the  old  Giinther. 

The  town  and  castle  are  prettily  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the-Wipper,  among 
well- wooded  hills. 
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The  princes  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  are  descended  from  the  Counts  of 
Schwarzbiirg,  a  very  ancient  Thuringian 
race.  The  Sondershausen  branch  became 
princelv  in  1697. 

Whilst  in  attendance  on  the  princess, 
Marlitt,  or  Eugenie  John,  as  we  must  call 
her,  for  she  had  not  as  yet  assumed  the 
name  by  which  she  became  known  in  liter- 
ature, accompanied  her  patroness  to  the 
principality  of  Hohenlohe,  and  stayed  at 
Oehringen,  the  residence  of  the  parents 
of  the  princess.  Hohenlohe  is  a  high, 
bald,  and  thinly  peopled  tract  of  land  in 
Franconia ;  the  princes  are  also  Counts  of 
Gleichen,  and,  since  1S61,  Dukes  of  Ujcst 
in  Upper  Silesia,  with  a  seat  in  the  Prus- 
sian upper  house.  The  little  town  of 
Oehrinojen,  where  is  the  palace,  lies  on  the 
Ohm,  between  Stuttgart  and  Hall.  Eu- 
genie likewise  accompanied  her  mistress 
on  an  excursion  into  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
and  to  the  Schleicr  See  and  Munich. 

As  a  safety-valve  to  her  annoyance  and 
irritation,  Eugenie  John  began  to  keep  a 
volume  of  verses,  which  she  called  her 
"  Herbarium,''  in  which  she  poured  forth 
her  troubles  in  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
The  **  Herbarium "  certainly  contained 
many  poetic  flowers  of  the  genus  worm- 
wood. 

Towards  her  patroness  Eugenie  was 
always  respectful,  and  bore  her  real  affec- 
tion. In  1855,  whilst  staying  at  Fried- 
richsruhe  with  the  princess,  she  entered 
into  correspondence  with  School-Director 
Kern,  of  Ulm.  and  he  perceived  the  genius 
in  the  girl,  and  encouraged  her  to  write, 
though  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  pub- 
lisher for  her  verses.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  ten  years  later  that  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  print. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  her  writings, 
which  transparently  veil  her  own  trials, 
troubles,  experiences,  and  undisguisedly 
reveal  her  prejudices,  that  about  this  time 
she  formed  a  hopeless  attachment  towards 
a  man,  probably  her  superior  in  rank.  The 
hopelessness  of  her  passion,  instead  of 
softening  and  sweetening  her  heart,  made 
it  more  impatient,  angry,  and  bitter.  Her 
irritability  became  vexatious,  and  her 
marked   sensitiveness    rendered  her    im- 

f)racticable,  so  that  the  princess  was  re- 
uctantly  obliged,  in  1S63,  10  request  her 
to  retire  from  her  position  on  a  small  pen- 
sion. 

She  obeyed,  she  could  not  do  other, 
without  resentment  against  her  patroness, 
but  nursing  bitter  anger  against  those  to 
whose  influence  she  attributed  her  dis- 
grace. 


This  second  humiliation,  and  the  reduc' 
tion  of  her  means,  happened  inoppofi 
tunely.  Her  father  was  without  means 
her  brothers  were  in  no  better  circum- 
stances, and  they  had  an  uncle  dependent 
on  them.  Eugenie's  small  pension  served 
to  keep  them  all  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Perhaps  at  this  period  of  her  life  she 
shines  in  the  noblest  light,  for  she  was 
most  unseltish  in  her  devotion  to  her  im- 
poverished family.  She  lived  with  her 
married  brother,  Alfred  John.  A  year  or 
two  later  a  fresh  disaster  fell  on  her.  The 
princess  lost  her  fortune  through  some 
unlucky  investment,  and  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  pay  Eugenie  the  pension, 
as  promised. 

Now  ensued  a  period  of  the  severest 
privation,  and  anxiety  for  the  future.  But 
it  was  the  destitute  condition  in  which  the 
family  was  that  spurred  Eugenie  to  at- 
tempt literary  work.  Something  must  be 
done  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  in  a  cold 
room  in  winter,  in  which  she  was  unable  to 
afford  a  fire,  she  wrote  two  stories,  **  The 
Twelve  Apostles "  and  "  The  School- 
master's Daughter." 

It  is  to  this  period  of  privation  that  is  at- 
tributed the  commencement  of  that  infirm- 
ity—  rheumatism  or  gout  —  with  which 
she  was  ever  after  afflicted,  but  it  probably 
only  developed  what  lurked  already  in  the 
system.  I  ler  previous  deafness  was  doubt- 
less attributable  to  the  same  origin.  This 
deafness  now  increased,  and  she  became 
at  length,  not  exactly  stone  deaf,  but  so 
deaf  as  onlv  to  be  able  to  hear  when 
shouted  to  close  to  her  ear. 

When  her  two  stories  were  written  out 
neatly,  with  her  final  corrections,  she  en- 
trusted them  to  her  brother  to  post  for 
her.  As  he  passed  the  window  with  the 
packet,  he  held  them  up  to  her,  as  she 
looked  anxiously  forth.  **  Oh,  my  poor, 
poor  children  I  said  she.  "  What  will 
befall  them  in  this  wide,  rude  world?" 
The  packet  was  addressed  to  Keil,  editor 
of  the  Gartenlaube^  at  Leipzig. 

The  first  was  accepted  ;  not  so  the  sec^ 
ond,  it  was  returned  with  the  remark  that 
Auerbach  had  worked  that  vein  out,  and 
her  story  of  the  schoolmaster's  Marie  was 
too  close  an  imitation  of  his  style  to  be 
accepted.  This  was  in  1865.  Encouraged 
by  having  one  of  her  compositions  taken, 
Eugenie  now  set  zealously  to  work  on  a 
novel,  "  GoKl-Else,"  in  which  she  de- 
scribed her  own  experiences  at  the  court 
of  Sondershausen.  When  it  was  finished 
she  sent  it  to  the  Gartenlaube,  Keil,  the 
editor,  bade  the  sub-editor  look  through  it, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  latter  returned 
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him  the   MS.  sealed  and  ready  to  post, 
**  not  suited,"  to  the  authoress. 

"VVhat%is  it  like?"  asked  Keil.  The 
sub-editor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  Noth- 
ing remarkable,"  he  answered ;  *'  not  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  female  composition. 
It  is  all  about  Thuringia." 

"I  am  a  Thuringian,"  said  Keil ;  "  let 
me  see ; "  and  he  broke  the  seals,  and 
began  to  read,  not  with  the  expectation  of 
having  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his  sub- 
ordinate, but  in  order  to  refresh  old  recol- 
lections of  his  native  forest  land.  He  had 
not,  however,  read  many  pages  before  he 
discovered  that  the  subeditor  had  either 
been  remiss  in  examining  the  MS.,  or  had 
grievously  lacked  judgment.  He  read  on 
the  whole  afternoon,  and  read  till  mid- 
night. Next  day  he  wrote  to  the  author- 
ess, accepting  the  novel,  and  proposing, 
besides  the  usual  honorarium  for  the  pub- 
lication in  the  magazine,  that  she  should 
share  profits  with  him  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

A  very  few  years  later  Keil  paid  her 
;^i,2oo  as  half  profits.  She  was  then  a 
cripple,  in  constant  pain.  When  she  re- 
ceived the  cheque,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  partly  of  joy  in  seeing  that  there 
was  no  more  cause  for  pecuniary  solici- 
tude in  the  future,  partly  of  sorrow  as  she 
reviewed  the  heartaches  and  humiliations 
out  of  which  *'  Gold-Else  "  had  sprung. 

The  pseudo-name  of  E.  Marlitt,  which 
she  had  assumed  on  first  entering  the 
walks  of  literature,  she  retained  to  the  end. 
"  Gold- Else  "  took  with  the  people  at  once 
It  was  interesting,  somewhat  sensational, 
passionate,  and  romantic.  But  it  is  not  a 
great  novel,  it  contains  not  a  single  char- 
acter which  will  live,  and  no  situations  so 
striking  as  indelibly  to  stamp  themselves 
on  the  memory.  It  reveals  no  power  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  In 
a  notice  of  Marlitt,  in  a  number  of  the 
Gartenlaube^  after  her  death,  the  editor 
says,  '*  Whoever  on  a  Friday  in  March, 
1866,  happened  to  pass  down  the  K6nig 
Strasse  in  Leipzig,  would  have  been  ar- 
rested by  a  striking  scene.  At  a  street 
corner  where  stood  the  office  of  our  maga- 
zine, only  erected  two  years  previously, 
stood  a  number  of  people  —  essentially  of 
the  people,  leaning  against  the  railings, 
sitting  on  the  steps,  reading  the  just  issued 
number  of  the  GarUn/aube.  That  was  at 
a  time  when  heavv  storm-clouds  lowered 
over  Germany,  and  when  the  news  of  the 
day  was  awaited  with  breathless  anxiety. 
And  yet,  the  scene  was  unlike  that  which 
took  place  outside  the  offices  of  the  daily 
journals.     There  was  no  eager  scanning  of 


telegrams  by  financiers,  no  search  among 
advertisements  by  men  out  of  employ,  it 
was  simply  men  and  women  of  the  people 
devouring  with  feverish  avidity  the  last 
chapters  of  *  Gold-Else.' " 

Marlitt's  future  was  assured.  Shfe  closed 
with  an  offer  of  Keil  that  whatever  she 
wrote  should  go  to  his  magazine,  and  that 
she  should  write  for  no  other  publisher. 
He  had  behaved  honorably  to  her,  not 
taking  advantage  of  her  inexperience  at 
the  first,  and  she  repaid  his  honorable 
dealing  by  holding  fast  to  her  engagement, 
and  refusing  more  advantageous  offers 
made  to  her  oy  other  publishers. 

Her  next  production  was  *'  Blue  Beard," 
in  1866;  but  her  second  novel,  "The  Old 
Maid's  Secret "  (Das  Geheimniss  der  alten 
Mamsel),  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
by  far  her  best  work.  It  represents  the 
struggles  of  a  young  girl  brought  up  amid 
the  straitest  puritanical  bonds,  striving  for 
more  light  and  air  and  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy. Into  it  are  woven  some  of  her 
childish  frolics  in  the  old  house  in  the 
market-place  at  Arnstadt ;  her  scrambles 
among  the  attics,  and  exploration  of  hid- 
den cupboards  and  nailed-up  coffers,  after 
old  papers. 

Then  came  **  Reichsgrafin  Gisela,"  in 
1869,  and  **Heideprinzesschen "  (The 
Princess  of  the  Heath),  in  the  ensuing 
year.  This  opens  with  a  charming  de- 
scription of  the  north -German  sandy, 
heather-covered  plain,  dotted  with  tumuli, 
"Huns's  graves."  But  an  English  reader 
cannot  see  much  that  is  pleasant  in  the 
love-making  of  an  uncle  and  his  niece. 
Here  is  a  scene  from  it  —  to  us  repulsive. 
"  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  he  remained 
stationary :  *  What !  will  you  not  advance 
a  step  towards  me,  Leonore  ?  *  he  ex- 
claimed. *  Uncle  !' escaped  my  lips.  With 
a  few  strides  he  reached  me  on  the  mound, 
a  smile  played  about  his  lips.  *  Strange 
maiden,  what  wild  imagination  has  carried 
you  away  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  a  mere 
uncle  would  be  so  eager  to  pursue  his  little 
runaway  niece  }  *  He  softly  clasped  my 
two  hands,  and  drew  me  down  the  hillock. 
*  Now  the  storm  drives  over  us  harmlessly. 
I  am  no  longer  your  uncle.  I  have  seen 
your  father,  and  have  asked  for  other 
rights,  and  they  have  been  granted.  He 
has  bidden  me  fetch  you  home  —  but  one 
way  lies  before  both  of  us,  Leonore,  be- 
twixt us  only  your  will  interposes.  Have 
you  no  other  name  to  give  me  than  (Jn- 
cief  *Eric!*  I  shouted,  and  threw  my 
arms  around  his  neck."  And  so  on  — 
with  mutual  hugs  and  kisses.  **  The  Sec- 
ond Wife  "  is  extravagant.    Marlitt's  later 
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novels  show  a  steady  decline  in  power. 
Her  last  work  is  unnnished,  but  will  be 
completed  from  her  notes,  and  published 
next  year. 

Marlitt*s  stories  are  sensational,  like 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  she  carries  on  the 
reader's  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  she  has  considerable  descriptive  skill ; 
but  they  do  not  instruct,  do  not  provoke 
thought,  and  show  no  deep  insight  into 
character.  She  can  show  hate  changed 
into  love,  but  not  a  moral  transformation. 

Her  success  with  the  pen  enabled  her 
to  build  a  house,  which  she  called  Mar- 
littheim,  on  elevated  ground  above  Am- 
stadt;  a  pleasant  abode,  erected  in  the 
common,  prevailing  style  of  German  villa, 
with  a  belvedere  at  the  side,  from  which 
a  fine  view  is  commanded.  The  building 
was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
her  brother  Alfred,  who  was  master  in  the 
Middle  School  at  Arnstadt.  Her  delight 
in  taking  possession  of  her  house  was 
qualified  by  suffering, as  at  the  same  time 
her  malady  took  sharp  hold  of  her,  and 
gradually  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
locomotion.  Her  brother  and  his  wife 
lived  with  her,  so  also  did  her  aged  father, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  affection  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  workroom  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  she  liked  to  roll  her 
wheeled  chair  into  the  garden,  and  sit 
musing  by  the  hour  under  a  favorite 
chestnut,  or  she  would  be  carried  up  to 
the  room  at  the  top  of  the  belvedere, 
whence  she  could  see  the  distant  prospect 
of  the  lovely  Thuringian  woods  and  hills. 

On  one  occasion,  as  she  was  being 
brought  down  from  her  lookout  chamber, 
in  a  new  carrying-chair,  it  gave  way,  and 
she  was  precipitated  down  the  steps  and 
severely  injured.  This  accident  confined 
her  for  long  to  her  bed,  and  prevented  her 
from  continuing  the  story  of  "The  Lady 
with  the  Carbuncles,"  on  which  she  was 
engaged  at  the  time.  When  she  resumed 
her  pen,  it  was  by  an  effort  of  will  in  the 
midst  of  sharp  suffering.  She  never 
thoroughly  got  over  this  fall,  and  it  doubt- 
less hastened  her  end.  In  October,  1886, 
she  was  laid  up  with  inflammation  of  the 
ribs,  followed  by  other  internal  complica- 
tions. She  received  transient  relief  from 
the  use  of  massage,  but  she  gradually 
failed,  and  died  at  the  end  of  June  last, 
uttering  with  her  last  breath  the  name  of 
her  beloved  brother  Alfred. 

Marlitt's  workshop  was,  as  already  said, 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Before  the 
window  stood  her  table,  on  which  was  a 
handsome  inkstand,  the  gift  of  the  prin- 
cess, a  thermometer,  and  a  telescope,  with 
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which  she  could  amuse  herself  by  looking 
at  the  distant  mountains  and  woods  in  the 
intervals  of  composition.  The  chief  or- 
nament of  the  room  was  a  rich,  inlaid, 
antique  secretaire  or  cabinet,  with  hand- 
some  brass  work  about  it.  In  this  she 
kept  her  treasures,  memorials  pleasant 
and  painful  of  the  past,  her  diary,  her 
"  Herbarium,"  old  letters,  and  sundries 
consecrated  by  recollections.  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  some  family  portraits 
and  crayon  drawings  by  her  father.  The 
old  man  often  came  into  his  daughter's 
room  and  occupied  an  armchair  by  the 
stove  provided  for  him.  There  he  sat  in 
silence,  watching  her  write,  and  glad  to 
catch  an  occasional  smile  and  nod  from 
her. 

Marlitt  kept  her  MS.  in  a  locked  leather 
portfolio,  and  allowed  no  one  to  see  any 
of  it  till  the  work  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged was  complete.  So  particular  was 
she  on  this  point,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  a  sheet  of  her  MS.  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  was  picked  up  by  her  sister-in-law, 
Marlitt,  thinking  she  had  skimmed  its 
contents,  tore  it  to  pieces  and  threw  it 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  When,  how- 
ever, a  novel  was  done,  then,  at  eight 
o'clock  punctually  in  the  evening,  she 
rolled  her  wheeled  chair  into  the  room 
where  sat  her  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
her  MS.  on  her  lap,  and  began  to  read  it 
to  them.  Till  this  moment,  although  liv- 
ing with  her  in  the  closest  communion  of 
thought  and  interest,  they  had  been  told 
nothing  of  its  contents,  and  sometimes 
did  not  even  know  the  title  of  the  work  on 
which  she  was  engaged. 

Her  relations,  knowing  how  sensitive 
she  was,  never  allowed  her  to  see  unfavor- 
able criticisms  of  her  work,  and  no  notice 
of  herself  which  was  not  complimentary* 
Possibly  the  vexation  and  pain  which  a 
severe  review  would  cause  might  have 
paralyzed  her  imagination,  and  taken  the 
heart  out  of  her  work.  Her  brother  and 
sister  desired  to  spare  her  vexation,  bat 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  her  to  have  seen  that 
her  writings  did  not  meet  with  universal 
admiration,  and  were  not  regarded  as  likely 
to  live  as  classical  works. 

Not  only  was  adverse  criticism  withheld 
from  her,  but  she  was  kept  in  the  most 
rigid  seclusion  from  the  world.  She  saw 
no  one  but  her  own  family  circle.  The 
inevitable  result  was,  that  she  exhausted 
her  past  experiences  and  made  no  fresh 
observations  of  character,  her  creations 
became  more  puppets  than  men  and  wom- 
en, and  her  incidents  were  drawn  with 
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exaggeration.    The  reality  which  was  one 
charm  of  her  earliest  novels  evaporated. 

She  never  drew  a  character  which  will 
live ;  she  managed  in  most  of  her  tales 
to  introduce  a  kranke  Seele^  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  from  whom  she  painted  it 

If  we  may  compare  Marlitt's  produc- 
tions with  the  works  of  two  other  famous 
German  novelists,  Frau  von  Hillern  and 
Fanny  Lewald  —  the  latter,  however,  by 
birth  a  Jewess  —  we  would  say  that  she 
never  approaches  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  "Geir  Wally  "  or  the  spiritual  pathos 
of  the  "Arz  der  Seele  "  of  the  former; 
but  then  she  never  falls  as  low  as  her 
"  Sie  kommt  doch "  and  **  Aus  eigener 
Kraft."  She  never  called  up  such  a  figure 
as  Fanny  Lewald's  "  Maiden  of  Hela,  or 
showed  such  an  insight  into  the  depths  of 
the  human  soul.  But  she  stands  far  in 
advance  of  most  of  the  female  and  many 
of  the  male  novelists  of  Fatherland.  She 
is  never  dull  and  never  gross, 

S.  Baring  Gould. 


From  Chambers^  Journal. 
RICHARD   CABLE, 

HE    LIGHTS  UIPMAN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF   "mBHALAH,"  *'J0HK   HERRING,** 
*•  COURT   ROYAL,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 
AGAIN  :  JACOB'S   LADDER. 

To  Richard  Cable,  broken  and  soft- 
ened, the  arrival  of  Bishop  Sell  wood  was 
welcome.  The  bishop  was  staying  at  the 
parsonage,  and  had  walked  up  to  Red 
Windows  to  see  Cable.  When  Richard 
arrived  at  his  gate,  he  saw  the  bishop  in 
the  garden  talking  to  the  girls  and  Mrs. 
Cable,  his  kind  face  beaming  with  pleas- 
ure. He  came  forward  at  once  to  meet 
Richard,  and  seeing  that  something  had 
affected  Richard,  asked  to  have  a  talk  with 
him  in  the  garden-house,  instead  of  going 
indoors.  Then  Richard  told  him  frankly 
all  his  story,  laying  most  stress  on  his 
trouble  about  Mary,  and  his  fear  that  he 
had  broken  her  heart  and  turned  away  her 
affection  from  him. 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  the 
bishop,  **  do  not  be  downcast.  The  girl  is 
little  over  seventeen,  and  though  she  feels 
acutely  at  that  age,  the  feeling  is  transi- 
tory ;  and  before  the  year  is  out  she  will 
have  recovered.  It  will  all  turn  out  for  the 
best.  Troubles  come  on  us  all,  and  deep- 
en, where  without  them  there   might  be 


shallowness.      And   now  —  about   Jose- 
phine ? " 

Then  Richard  Cable  was  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  looking  out  of  thedoor  of  his 
summer-house;  but  presently  he  drew  a 
long  sigh  and  said :  **  My  lord,  will  you 
and  Mrs.  Sell  wood  be  with  us  to-morrow 
evening?  " 

**  I  will  answer  for  her  and  for  myself." 
Then,  seeing  that  Cable  did  not  desire 
further  to  pursue  the  subject,  the  bishop 
said :  **  By  the  way,  Mr.  Comellis  has 
played  us  a  nasty  trick.  He  got  intro- 
duced somehow  to  Mrs.  Sellwood's  sister. 
Miss  Otterbourne,  quite  an  old  lady,  and 
married  her.  She  was  pretty  nearly 
twentv  years  his  senior,  and  did  not  sur- 
vive ner  marriage  long.  My  boy  was  to 
have  been  her  heir ;  but  she  had  the  dis- 
posal of  her  property,  and  she  has  be- 
queathed it  all  to  Comellis,  so  my  son  is 
left  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  of  course  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  to  us,  to  my  wife  espe- 
cially ;  but  —  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I  hate 
reckoning  on  dead  folk's  shoes ;  it  always 
leads  to  disappointment ;  and  in  this  case 
I  really  believe  it  likely  to  do  good,  for 
Captain  Sellwood  has  been  somewhat  in- 
ert, as  he  had  this  Bewdley  estate  to  fall 
back  on.  Now,  he  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  roused  to  action.  Cable  — 
do  you  remember  once  how  he  went  over 
the  palings  like  a  greyhound?  When 
roused,  he  is  energetic,  but  only  when 
roused.  This  failure  of  his  hopes  has  woke 
him  up,  and  he  has  returned  to  India,  and 
I  believe  will  distinguish  himself  there, 
for  he  has  famous  abilities,  which  only 
need  calling  forth."  Then  he  stood  up. 
"  All  right,  my  friend.  Mrs.  Sellwood  and 
I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  evening, 
honor  bright.     Wring  my  neck,  if  I  forget 

All  next  day  the  Cable  girls  wefe  busy 
with  the  house  decorating  it.  Their  fa- 
ther, full  of  excitement,  urged  them  on. 
The  bishop  was  coming  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  them,  and  so  **  Welcome  "  must 
be  written  up  in  letters  of  green  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  hall.  Pots  of  red  pelargo- 
niums and  variegated  geraniums  must  be 
set  about  to  decorate  the  entrance.  A 
good  supper  must  be  prepared,  and  plenty 
of  lights  got  ready. 

**  Let  us  have  all  the  lamps  and  candles 
that  can  be  spared  set  round  the  entrance 
hall,"  said  Richard  ;  "  and  then,  with  the 
flowers  and  green  leaves,  it  will  look  bright 
and  welcoming.  And  —  girls,  mind  you 
all  put  on  your  white  confirmation  dresses. 
You  are  to  be  confirmed  to-morrow ;  but 
you  must  wear  them  also  this  evening." 
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"  Bessie  is  not  here," 

**  Bessie  will  be  here.  Mother,  mind 
that  her  white  dress  be  laid  out  for  her 
ready,  and  also  that  other  white  dress  of 
satin  you  spoke  to  me  about." 

"  When  will  Bessie  be  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  Do  you  hear  what  a 
storm  is  raging?  Mr.  Joshua  Corye  is 
going  to  drive  her  over,  and  you  do  not 
suppose  that  he  will  bring  her  till  the  worst 
of  the  weather  is  past.  If  she  arrives  in 
the  afternoon,  it  will  be  well," 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  she  did  not 
arrive.  Towards  niglitfall,  a  boy  arrived 
on  a  moor-ponv,  without  saddle,  with  a 
message.  **  Please  —  Mr.  Joshua  was 
thrown  out  of  the  tax-cart,  and  took  up  in- 
sensible. He's  better,  and  eating  and 
drinking  hearty-like  now." 

'*WeIl  —  and  is  there  no  further  mes- 
sage ?  " 

The  boy  looked  stupid.  "  Can't  mind 
what  it  was,"  he  said.  **  I  lost  my  cap ;  I 
couldn't  hold  the  pony  in."  He  was  cap- 
less,  with  his  hair  flying  as  shaggy  as  the 
mane  of  the  pony.  The  rest  of  the  mes- 
sage had  been  blown  away  with  his  cap. 

Then  Richard  Cable,  impatient,  but 
hardly  uneasy,  went  to  his  stable  and  har- 
nessed his  cob  into  a  trap  he  had,  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  start,  the  bishop  came 
up.  After  a  hasty  explanation,  Dr  Sell- 
wood  said:  "Give  me  a  hand.  Cable;  I 
will  come  with  you  ;  I  want  to  tell  of  a 
plan  my  wife  and  I  have  formed." 

Cable  helped  the  bishop  in.  "There 
will  be  room  for  all,"  he  said,  and  whipped 
the  horse. 

**  1  want  you  to  let  Mrs.  Sell  wood  carry 
Mary  off,''  said  the  bishop.  **  She  is  a 
dear,  sweet  girl ;  and  just  now  is  better 
away  from  St.  Kerian.  I  hinted  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  her,  and  a  twinkle 
came  into  her  face.  There  is  nothing  like 
change  of  scene  and  association  for  cur- 
ing a  heartache.  Bless  me !  Cable,  trou- 
bles are  like  stiles  —  made  to  be  got  over. 
She  shall  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  with 
us  ;  and  you  will  see,  when  we  send  her 
home  to  you,  she  will  have  freshened  up 
like  roses  after  rain."  The  same  good 
considerate  man  as  bishop  as  he  had  been 
as  rector. 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Cable,  read- 
ily touched  in  his  present  mood  —  "every 
one,  indeed,  is  kind ;  1  alone  seem  the  one 
who  has  been  hard  and  harsh." 

Richard  Cable  drove  b^'  the  road,  be- 
cause he  could  spin  along  it  at  a  fast  trot ; 
whereas  over  the  moor,  with  night  closing 
in  and  with  a  fog  gathering,  he  would  not 
venture.    By   the  time   he  reached  the 
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Magpie,  night  had  set  in ;  but  the  effects 
of  the  storm  were  dispersing,  the  mists 
were  clearing,  and  the  sky  snining,  with 
its  many  stars. 

"  Well,"  said  Cable,  drawing  up  at  the 
Magpie  door,  "where  are  they?  " 

"  What  ? "  asked  Corye,  coming  out. 
"  Are  they  not  with  you  ?  " 

Then  only  did  Cable  learn  the  whole 
story  of  the  accident.  Joshua  was  better ; 
he  was  put  to  bed,  but  vowed  he  would  be 
up  and  take  a  ride  next  day. 

"  He's  got  such  a  constitution  I "  ex- 
plained his  father.  "He's  been  brought 
up  on  Magpie  ale.'* 

"  But  —  where  are  Bessie  and  the  other 
one  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  They 
sent  Zackie  Martin  the  shepherd  after  my 
Joshua,  and  walked  on  themselves  towards 
St.  Kerian." 

"  But  they  have  not  arrived." 

"  Lord  bless  you  !  they  are  there  by  this 
time.  Did  you  not  pass  them?  \Vhich 
way  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  By  the  road." 

"  Well,  that  accounts  for  your  missing 
them.  They  went  the  short  way  over  the 
moor." 

"But  Bessie  could  not  walk  so  far. 
Where  did  the  accident  take  place  ?  " 

"  This  side  of  the  Long  Man.  Zackie 
told  them  the  way  and  how  to  reach  his 
hut,  where  there  was  a  fire ;  but  I  reckon 
they  tired  of  waiting,  and  went  on." 

"They  have  not  arrived.  Bessie  could 
not  walk  so  far." 

"  Go  home  over  the  moor ;  \ou'll  fiiod 
them  at  Red  Windows,  sure  as  boys  go  to 
stables.  It's  a  mercy  my  Joshua  wasn*t 
more  hurt.  He  was  quite  stupid  for  aa 
hour." 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of 
the  innkeeper.  Cable  became  seriously 
alarmed.  He  asked  for  a  light  for  his 
lamps,  and  started  over  Carnvean  Down. 
He  knew  the  way ;  he  had  ridden  it  and 
driven  it  scores  of  times  He  was  silent 
now,  and  the  bishop  respected  his  anxiety. 
Trails  of  fog  still  drifted  over  the  high 
moorland,  but  they  were  speedily  passed 
through ;  they  were  lifting  in  the  cold 
night  air.  Occasionally  Cable  shouted, 
but  received  no  answer. 

"There  is  the   Long  Man,"  he  said, 

pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  stone,  that 

rose  about  sixteen  feet  above  the  turf. 

"  If  they  are  wandering  anywhere  about, 

I  they  will  see  the  lamps ;  we  must  not  go 

I  too  fast."    Nevertheless,  ever  and  anon 

,  Richard   urged  on  the   horse.    He  was 

I  nervous ;  he  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
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whether  they  were  lost  on  the  down  or 
had  pressed'  on.  "You  see,"  he  said, 
"Bessie  could  not  go  fast.  She  —  that 
other  —  must  tarry  for  her;  so  we  may 
find  them  at  home.  I  should  have  wished 
to  have  been  there  to  meet  them." 

They  were  an  hour  crossing  the  moor. 
As  they  came  to  the  descent  —  '*  Look  ! " 
said  Richard.  "  Before  I  started,  I  told 
them  to  light  a  candle  in  every  window 
up-stairs.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six 
—  seven  lights." 

"Yes,  I  see;  quite  an  illumination," 
said  Dr.  Sell  wood. 

"  And  I  told  them  to  have  a  blaze  of 
lamps  and  candles  in  the  hall,  that  when 
they  came  in  and  out  of  the  dark,  it  would 
be  to  welcome  light  and  warmth.  Please 
God  they  are  safe  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  responded  the  bishop. 

When  they  came  to  the  gate,  which  was 
open.  Cable  fastened  his  horse  to  it.  "  1 
will  not  take  him  out  till  I  know  they 
have  arrived,"  he  said,  and  walked  on 
over  the  gravel  path  to  the  foot  of  the 
flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  front 
door.  Then,  all  at  once,  he,  going  be- 
fore the  bishop,  uttered  a  cry,  and  stood 
still. 

"  What  is  the  matter.? "  asked  Dr.  Sell- 
wood,  pressing  forward. 

They  saw  in  the  dark  a  black  heap  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps. 

**It  is  they  —  it  is  they!  They  are 
dead ! "  cried  Richard,  quite  unmanned 
and  beside  himself. 

Then  the  bishop  ran  back  to  the  tax- 
cart,  and  removed  one  of  the  lanterns,  and 
came  with  it  hastily  to  where  the  heap  lay. 
Cable  was  as  one  frozen  to  the  ground, 
unable  to  act  through  overwhelming  terror 
and  sorrow.  The  bishop  knelt,  and  drew 
back  a  thick  shawl ;  then  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  on  the  face  of  a  child,  and  the 
child  moved,  uttered  a  moan,  opened  its 
eyes,  and  turned  them  away  again. 

"  It  is  Bessie  !  "  groaned  Cable. 

"She  is  alive,"  said  the  bishop.  He 
gently  disengaged  her  from  the  arms  of 
Josephine,  and  ifor  a  moment  laid  heron 
the  ground,  then  he  felt  the  pulse  and 
looked  at  Josephine.  Then  he  took  up 
Bessie  again,  and  said  in  a  low,  shaking 
voice  :  "  Cable  —  I  will  carrv  the  child  in. 
She  is  in  no  immediate  danger.  It  is 
other  with  Josephine  —  your  wife.  1 
must  get  your  mother  to  bring  her  a  cor- 
dial at  once.  There  is  hardly  any  pulse, 
scarcely  breath  left.  She  is  sinking 
from  over-exhaustion ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  will  live  or  not.  You  stay  by 
her;  you  alone  can  save  her.    The  soul 


is  fluttering  on  her  lips  to  depart ;  try  to 
stay  it.  I  will  send  for  a  doctor;  but  her 
fate  will  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other 
before  he  comes."  He  had  set  the  car- 
riage lantern  against  the  first  step ;  the 
end,  unperceived  by  him,  was  on  the 
shawl,  and  as  he  lifted  Bessie,  he  drew 
the  shawl  away  and  upset  the  lantern, 
which  was  extinguislied.  Holding  the 
little  crippled  girl  in  his  arms,  he  ascended 
the  flig:ht  of  steps  and  struck  at  the  front 
door,  that  flew  open ;  and  he  was  dazzled 
with  the  blaze  of  many  lights  and  the  sight 
of  the  young  girls  standing  there  all  in 
white.  "  My  dears,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
Bessie ;  she  is  safe.  Your  father  is  be- 
low; he  wants  light.  Quick!  Goto  him, 
and  —  and  kiss  your  mother,''^  Then  he 
pushed  past  them  with  his  burden,  calling 
for  Mrs.  Cable. 

Below,  in  the  darkness,  at  the  foot  of 
the  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
house,  was  Richard  Cable,  half  kneeling, 
half  sitting,  staying  up  Josephine  in  his 
arms,  holding  her  to  his  heart,  trembling, 
sobbing,  crying  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
heart  to  God  to  help  him.  Then,  in  chok- 
ing voice,  with  a  struggle  to  force  the 
tones,  as  he  held  the  hardly  conscious 
form  in  his  arms,  he  began  to  sing  the 
melody  —  not  the  words,  which  he  did  not 
know,  but  the  air  of  the  mermaid's  song, 
swaying  her  to  the  cadence  of  the  tune,  as 
if  she  were  a  babe  he  was  hushing  to 
sleep.  Was  he  lulling  her  to  her  eternal 
sleep?  Was  she  dying  in  his  arms?  Oh, 
infinitely  precious,  unspeakably  dear  was 
she  to  him  now,  that  he  seemed  about  to 
lose  her!  All  the  suppressed  love  for 
her,  the  love  driven  back  by  his  iron  will, 
returned  and  rolled  through  heart  and 
veins  as  the  bore  in  the  Severn.  Still  he 
sang  on,  with  broken  voice,  the  mermaid's 
air.  And  as  he  thus  sang  and  swayed 
her,  down  the  stairs  from  the  brilliantly 
illumined  hall  came  the  six  girls,  all  in 
white,  and  each  carried  a  light  —  Mary 
first,  then  Effie,  then  Jane,  Martha  next, 
and  Lettice,  lastly  Susie.  In  their  haste 
to  obey  the  bishop  and  to  assist  their 
father,  each  had  caught  up  a  light ;  and 
so,  each  carrying  a  light,  in  the  still  air, 
under  the  stars  of  night,  the  six  girls  in 
white  came  down  the  steps  to  where  their 
father  held  the  exhausted  Josephine.  They 
came  round  her,  each  holding  her  light. 
Josephine  opened  her  eyes  feebly,  scarce 
conscious  that  she  saw  aught ;  then  Mary 
stepped  timidly  up  to  her  and  kissed  her, 
and  passed  on ;  then  Effie,  and  she  went 
by ;  and  Jane  kissed  her,  stooping,  and 
holding  her  light ;  and  Martha  next  \  and 
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after  her,  Lettice;  and  last  of  all,  little 
Susie. 

Did  Josephine  recall  an  evening  in  the 
cottage  at  Hanford,  when  Cable  had  bid- 
den his  children  —  the  same  six  —  walk 
round  her,  in  the  sunlight,  and  not  ap- 
proach, not  touch  her?  No;  her  mind 
was  too  dead  with  exhaustion  to  remem- 
ber aught. 

But  Josephine's  eyes  opened  wide ;  the 
soft  warm  kisses  of  the  children  and  the 
light  roused  her  failing  spirit,  and  the 
open  eyes  looked,  no  longer  with  the  glaze 
of  death  on  them,  but  with  a  far-awav, 
searching,  earnest  longing  —  upwards, 
into  the  dark  sky,  set  with  ten  thousand 
points  of  light. 

"Josephine!"  said  Richard  Cable  — 
"  Josephine  ! "  It  was  the  first  —  the  only 
time  he  had  uttered  her  name  since  they 
parted  on  the  night  that  he  sought  her  at 
Brentwood  Hall. 

She  did  not  answer.  She  had  not 
strength  to  answer;  but  a  slight  move- 
ment was  visible  on  her  lips ;  and  as  the 
children  stood  with  the  circle  of  light 
round  her,  and  Cable  looked  down  into 
her  white,  upturned  face,  he  saw  water 
rise  in  the  eyes  that  had  been  dry,  and 
brim  them,  and  run  over  the  long  lower 
lashes,  but  —  they  never  fell,  for  he 
stooped  and  received  them  on  his  lips. 

Then  the  bishop  appeared  with  some- 
thing Mrs.  Cable  had  given  him  for  Jose- 
phine to  take,  whilst  she  attended  to  little 
Bessie.  "She  may  be  carried  in  now," 
said  Dr.  Sellwood.  "  Richard  has  brought 
her  back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave." 

CHAPTER  LX. 
TWICE  MARRIED. 

"  And  now,  sir  —  I  mean,  my  lord  —  I 
shall  venture  to  ask  you  to  marry  me 
again,"  said  Richard  Cable  to  the  bishop, 
the  evening  after  the  confirmation. 

"  Good  gracious.  Cable !  "  Dr.  Sellwood 
started. 

"  Well,"  said  Cable  in  his  leisurely,  res- 
olute way,  "now  that  Josephine  is  recov- 
ering, I  should  like  to  be  married  again." 

"  Married  again  !  "  Dr.  Sellwood  s  rosy 
face  became  mottled. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Cable,  "  you  see 
—  before,  it  was  Josephine  married  me; 
and  now,  /  want  to  marry  A^r." 

"  But  you  are  married.  It  can't  be 
done." 

"Why  not?  It  is  not  bigamy,  is  it,  to 
be  married  twice  to  the  same  woman  ?  " 

"Biii^amy  —  good  gracious!  —  it  looks 
something  like  it ;  and  etymologically 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir —  I  mean,  my 
lord  —  I  do  not  understand." 

"According  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  from  the  original  Greek,  it  does 
make  it  a  case  of  bigamy." 

"  But  I  cannot  be  punished  for  it  —  can 
I?" 

"  No ;  hardly  that." 

"  Or  you  for  marrying  me  again  ? 

"No;  hardly." 

"  Then  bigamy  or  no  bi^my,  I  wish  to 
be  remarried.  You  see,  it  will  be  good 
several  ways.  Folks  at  St.  Kerian  never 
knew  that  Josephine  was  my  wife;  and 
they  would  ask  questions  and  talk,  and 
want  to  worry  out  all  our  past  troubles  and 
differences,  if  I  were  simply  to  declare  we 
had  been  married,  but  separated  Where- 
as, if  we  get  married  here,  in  the  church, 
publicly,  no  one  will  think  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  there  will  be  no  nose-pok- 
ing into  the  past,  to  cause  Josephine  and 
me  annoyance." 

"There  is  something  in  this.  I  will 
turn  it  over  in  my  head.  Of  course,  the 
registers  could  not  be  used,  but  the  cere- 
mony. I  will  write  and  ask  my  lawyer. 
How  is  little  Bessie?" 

"Failing,"  said  Cable.  "I  am  about, 
I  suppose,  now  to  build  up  anew  my  do- 
mestic life,  and  1  have  laid  the  foundation 
in  my  firstborn,  and  shall  set  up  the  gates 
in  my  youngest." 

"As  for  Mary,"  said  the  bishop  confi- 
dently —  "  no  such  thing.  Shell  get  over 
this  matter  much  more  speedily  than  you 
imagine,  and  not  a  bit  of  her  love  to  you 
will  be  lost.  Take  my  word  for  it,  all  will 
come  right  in  the  end.  You  are  going  to 
lend  her  to  us  for  six  weeks." 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Richard;  "good 
gracious  me !  it  must  be  for  another  rea- 
son." 

"  What  must  be  ?  " 

"  My  bigamy." 

"  Why  ?    What  is  the  second  reason  ?  " 

"All  IS  prepared  for  it  —  to  the  brides- 
maids* dresses.  My  daughters  have  their 
confirmation  garments,  and  Josephine  ber 
white  satin  wedding  gown,  laid  out  up- 
stairs all  ready." 

Two  years  have  passed.  Richard  Cable 
is  the  Richard  Cable  of  old  in  gentleness, 
tenderness  ;  all  the  sullenness  and  bitter- 
ness have  passed  away  completely.  But 
he  is  not  the  Richard  Cable  of  old  alto* 
gether,  for  there  is  a  refinement  of  manner 
about  him  which  he  lacked  when  our  story 
began  and  we  first  encountered  htm.  But 
Josephine  is  very  much  altered  from  the 
Josephine  with  whom  we  made  acquaint* 
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ance  on  the  lightship,  now  full  of  love  and 
forbearance,  and  that  ineffable  sweetness 
and  charm  which  only  self-conquest  and 
suffering  can  give. 

"  Richard,"  said  she  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  **  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Now 
that  my  poor  father  is  dead,  and  the  death 
was  very  sudden,  Bewdley  comes  to  me. 
I  am  continually  coming  in  for  estates  to 
which  I  have  no  right." 

**  Do  you  remember  how  the  bishop 
told  us  we  were  to  cease  knocking  our 
heads  together  about  Hanford  ?  Now  we 
have  that,  we  do  not  want  more." 

"  No ;  I  have  no  right  to  Bewdley.  I 
shall  make  it  over  to  Captain  Sell  wood, 
just  as  I  made  over  Hanford  to  you." 

**  Perhaps  he  will  act  as  I  did." 

Josephine  sat  dreamily  opening  the  let- 
ter just  arrived  by  post.  All  at  once  her 
interest  was  aroused,  her  color  mounted, 
and  her  eye  sparkled. 

"What  is  it,  Josephine?" 

"This  difficulty  settles  itself." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

**  Look,  Richard  !  Here  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Sellwood." 

"  How  is  Mary  ?  When  is  she  coming 
back  ?  She  spends  half  her  time  with  the 
Sellwoods." 

"  Look,  Richard !  —  Mrs.  Sellwood 

But  do  read,  dear  Richard."  She  sat 
looking  eagerly  in  his  face  as  he  deci- 
phered the  not  very  intelligible  writing  of 
the  bishop's  wife.  Then  his  color  came, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled. 

"Well,"  said  Josephine,  "does  it  not 
settle  itself?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Bewdley  is  yours,  and 
Mary  is  my  daughter." 

"Nonsense,  Richard.  There  is  no 
mine  and  thine  between  us,  but  all  things 
are  in  common.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  The  bishop  was  right.  Mary  is  con- 
soled for  the  loss  of  Walter  Penrose." 

"  He  is  right.  He  always  said.  All  will 
turn  out  well  in  the  end." 

"  And  what  can  be  better  than  that 
Captain  Sellwood,  who  has  come  back 
from  India,  should  have  our  dear  Mary, 
and  with  her,  that  w^  should  give  him 
Bewdley?" 


From  The  National  Review. 
A   MAGYAR   MUSICIAN. 

In  an  age  so  alive  to  the  influence  of 
music,  and  at  a  time  when  the  numerous 
memoirs  of  Wagner  are  exciting  so  keen 
an  interest,  the  latest,  if  not  the  last,  word 
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about  the  doughty  apostle  of  his  creed 
may  be  not  inopportune.  For  it  was 
whilst  Lizst  lived  and  worked  at  Weimar, 
recalling  the  bright  days  of  Goethe's  sway 
in  the  Tittle  ducal  capital,  that  Richard 
Wagner,  a  homeless  wanderer  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  could  aver  that  "at  Wei- 
mar he  had  found  a  home  for  his  art." 
When,  after  "  Lohengrin  "  had  been  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  at  the  opera- 
house  of  Weimar,  its  composer  wrote, 
"  There  will  soon  be  no  German  who  has 
not  heard  *  Lohengrin,' except  myself,"  his 
cup  was  not  all  bitterness,  for  Lizst  had 
recognized  the  renovating  quality  of  his 
genius  and  espoused  his  cause. 

Lizst's  chivalric  Magyar  blood,  says  his 
Magyar  historian,  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, have  impelled  him  to  side 
with  the  persecuted,  even  had  he  been 
less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  de- 
parture. Therefore  Wagner,  who  averred 
that  "  what  he  felt  in  the  creation  of  mu- 
sic, Lizst  experienced  in  performing  it ; 
what  he  strove  to  express  in  writing,  Lizst 
expressed  for  him  in  sound;  .  .  .  what 
Lizst  played  or  conducted  was  no  mere 
reproduction,  it  was  production  itself,  the 
true  expression  of  the  composer's  concep- 
tion, the  complement  of  his  effort,"  — 
Wagner  must  have  divined  in  the  man  who 
was  ready  to  fight  for  and  with  him,  a  well- 
nigh  invincible  champion. 

From  the  date  of  Lizst's  arrival  at  Wei- 
mar, the  friendship  of  the  reigning  family 
had  been  assured  to  him.  Only  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  said  to  a 
friend:  "  If  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I 
am  proud,  it  is  a  saying  of  my  old  duke's, 
*  I  have  known  Lizst  for  about  forty  years, 
but  during  all  that  time  I  can  vouch  that 
he  has  never  once  given  me  either  bad  or 
self-interested  advice.' " 

Still,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
iled composer,  Lizst  had  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  opposition  of  all  Germany, 
but  that  also  of  the  country  to  which  the 
memory  of  his  early  struggles,  triumphs, 
joys,  and  sorrows  bound  him.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1840,  France  shrank  from,  and 
instinctively  opposed,  the  innovating  spirit 
that  was  destined  to  give  artistic  expres- 
sion to  the  "triumph  of  the  German  soul." 

But  for  the  Duchess  [sai^  Lizst]  the  noblest 
heart  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  should  never 
have  succeeded.  .  .  .  The  Warner  who 
knocked  at  my  door  at  Weimar  had  little  in 
common  with  the  triumphant  Wagner  who 
afterwards  became  the  friend  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  a  despairing  soul,  a  des- 
perate Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  seen 
and  touched  the  new  world  in  which  others 
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refused  to  believe ;  he  carried  its  treasures  I 
in  his  brain  .  .  .  but  his  inspiration  was  con- ' 
tagious,  and  possessed  a  faculty  of  awakening 
fanaticism  in  others  which  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  lie  was  a  born  reformer,  and  would 
neither  have  shrunk  from  blood  nor  fire.  .  .  . 
Still,  no  man  has  ever  rubbed  Fortune  the 
wrong  way  as  wilfully  as  he  did.  The  genius 
of  Richard  Wagner  triumphed,  so  to  speak, 
despite  himself,  for  no  one  ever  put  so  many 
spokes  in  his  own  wheel.  ...  In  i86i  he 
might  have  had  it  all  his  owm  way  in  Paris ; 
Princess  Mettcrnich  had  worked  wonders  for 
the  performance  of  *'Tannhauscr,*'  but  he 
spoilt  everything.  He  was  not  easy  to  get  on 
with,  I  must  confess.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  was 
not  far  wrong  ...  he  succeeded  in  proving  it 
later  .  .  .  when  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 

Lizst  held,  in  discussing  the  influence  of 
Wagner  on  modern  music,  that  he  had 
made  it  terribly  hard  for  the  musician  of 
the  future  to  hold  his  ground.  *'  One  must 
needs  be  both  a  poet  and  a  composer  of 
the  calibre  of  Wagner  to  create  a  world 
of  one's  own,"  he  added.  Of  Lizst's  in- 
fluence on  Wagner's  efforts,  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
latter  in  1882,  after  the  performance  of 
**  Parzifal "  at  Bayreutb,  offer  splendid 
testimony  :  — 

At  the  time  when  I  was  scorned,  banished, 
and  rei)udiatcd  by  Germany,  Lizst  came  for- 
ward to  uphold  me  —  Lizst,  who  from  the 
uttermost  depths  of  his  own  soul  had  drawn 
the  perfect  understanding  of  my  being  and  of 
my  work.  He  said  to  me:  **  IVIan  o?  Art,  I 
have  faith  in  thee;  "  he  was  the  connecting 
link,  the  bridge  that  led  me  from  one  world 
to  another,  from  the  inner  world  within  which 
I  had  withdrawn  myself,  to  that  outer  world 
whose  province  it  is  to  judge  the  creative  art- 
ist. ...  At  a  time  when  every  man's  hand 
was  against  me,  'twas  he  who  uplifted,  sup- 
ported and  proclaimed  me  as  no  other  could 
have  done.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  Franz  Lizst. 

II. 

Certain  jaseries  biocraphiques  —  a 
happy  designation  of  Lizst  s  for  dialogues 
of  which  he  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the 
transmission  to  posterity  —  are  graven  on 
the  most  fascinating  pages  of  an  interest- 
ing record  compiled  by  his  literary  execu- 
trix.* 

No  other  existing  work  on  this  subject 
enables  us  in  like  manner  to  realize  the 
marvellous  charm  of  the  personality  of  its 
protagonist.  The  writer,  Lizst's  chosen 
mouthpiece,  his  posthumous  messenger  to 
the  world  (apart  from  rectifying  certain 
erroneous  notions   she  considers  deroga 

*  Souvenirs  d'une  Compatriote.    Janka  WohL 


tory  to  a  ereat  memory),  sheds  a  singularly 
vivid  lignt  on  the  many  facets  of  his 
mind,  and  on  the  varied  circumstances  and 
episodes  of  his  career.  As  we  gaze  into 
her  magic  mirror,  within  whose  narrow 
frame  princes,  prelates,  statesmen,  poets, 
painters,  beauties,  and  enthusiastic  crowds 
jostle  each  other  around  the  central  fig- 
ure, splendid  pageants  surge  from  its 
depths,  the  shadows  of  the  great  events 
that  darken  its  surface  become  defined ; 
the  soft  laughter  of  fair  dead  ladies,  the 
high  thoughts  and  brilliant  sayings  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  ring  in  our  ears.  And  ere 
the  smile  provoked  by  a  witty  speech  of 
Franz  Lizst  has  vanished  from  our  eyes, 
some  evidence  of  his  phenomenal  generos- 
ity, of  a  charity  truly  Christlike,  because 
ever  mindful  of  the  feelings  of  those  it 
benefits,  will  fill  them  with  tears  that  are 
no  pain. 

Without  dwelling  overmuch  on  the  ten- 
ets of  Lizst  concerning  art,  which  are  too 
well  and  widely  known  to  detain  the  pres- 
ent biographer,  there  is  no  dearth  in  this 
record  of  evidence  that  proclaims  the  con- 
sistent sincerity  of  Lizst's  convictions,  the 
most  current  and  popular  among  them 
being,  that  music  and  painting  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  One  of  the  dreams  of  his 
youth,  one  of  the  few  he  never  realized, 
was  to  give  concerts  in  the  picture-gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  Many  of  his  compositions 
were  conceived  under  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  masterpiece  of  painting,  of  a 
picture  that  appealed  to  his  sympathies. 
The  word-pictures  of  Hugo,  Sand,  and 
Flaubert  (he  called  Flaubert  the  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini  of  prose)  influenced  his  earlier 
manner;  and  later  (with  new  sources  of 
inspiration)  it  was  ever  under  its  objective 
and  pictorial  aspect  that  a  poem  or  subject 
inspired  him.  Herein  Lizst  once  more 
involuntarily  completed  the  aim  of  him 
who  was  at  the  same  time  the  creator  and 
the  idol  of  the  creed  they  held  in  common. 
Lizst's  fair  panegyrist,  like  every  true 
woman,  and  fervent  votary,  is  apparently 
not  averse  to  demolish  other  people's  idols 
on  the  altar  of  her  own.  We  must,  with 
all  due  deference,  demur  to  an  assertion 
which  implies  that,  with  the  exception  of 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  perhaps 
as  much  landscape  painting  as  is  requisite 
for  mise  en  5c}ne^  Wagner  ignored  the 
sister  arts.*  On  the  contrary,  until  the 
king  of  Bavaria  **took  him  out  of  chaos  " 

•  We  need  but  refer  Mme.  Wohl  to  Chapter  XI.  of 
her  '•  Souvenirs."  Why  wan  **  Tannhiuser"  not  jctven 
in  P.-iris  in  iS6i?  and  why  did  Lizst  say  that  Warner 
**  n'flittf  ^u^re  accomodant,  tnais  que  Ma  homtte  H0iU 
a  ^ouvi — plus  tard —  qt^ U  ii avail  pat  tart"  } 
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(and,  to  cite  Lizst's  owa  words,  **like  a 
fairy  godmother  or  an  ideal  Maecenas " 
changed  the  current  of  his  existence,  min- 
istering to  *'an  imagination  that  would 
have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Gol- 
conda  "  ♦  with  a  lavish  sumptuousness  that 
enlisted  every  art  in  the  glorification  of 
the  one  of  which  his  favorite  was  the  high 
priest),  VVaojner's  life  had  been  spent  in 
clamoring  for  the  **  cooperation  of  all  the 
arts." 

Two  magnificent  cartoons  bear  witness, 
in  an  inverted  sense,  to  Lizst's  dictum, 
that  music  and  painting  merge  into  and 
complete  each  other.  One  depicts  Dante 
communing  with  Virgil  at  the  gate  of 
Hell,  the  other  St.  Francis  walking  on 
the  waters.  They  are  both  signed  Gus- 
tave  Dor^,  and  are  the  outcome  of  an 
evening  that  the  painter  spent  with  the 
musician.  Dor^,  electrified  by  Lizst's 
performance  of  his  *'  Dante  Symphony  " 
and  of  his  *'  Legend  of  St.  Francis,"  pre- 
sented the  composer  with  the  cartoons  as 
a  proof  of  the  close  aflSnity  existing  be- 
tween the  sister  arts. 

Although  Pope  Pius  IX.,  of  melomaniac 
memory,  had  assured  his  dear  "  Pales- 
trina"t  "that  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant "  when  humanitarian  governments 
would  bring  psychic  means  (such  as  Lizst's 
music)  to  bear  on  "hardened  criminals," 
Lizst  never  wearied  of  declaring,  with  sin- 
gular tenacity,  that  music  was  too  much 
neglected  by  governments.  Opera,  he 
said,  — 

was  the  only  musical  institution  which  in  some 
countries  is  supported  by  the  State;  but  it 
does  not  furnisli  composers  of  another  guild 
with  the  necessary  emulation,  so  that  their 
genius,  if  they  possess  any,  remains  in  their 
portfolios.  .  .  .  And  without  emulation,  there 
IS  no  art,  says  vSchumann.  Philharmonic 
societies  are  inadequate,  because  they  arc 
necessarily  guided  by  the  taste  of  the  public. 
Timidly  and  tentatively,  from  time  to  time 
they  venture  upon  the  production  of  a  novelty ; 
but  if  the  tlr>t  jjerformance  fails  to  captivate 
an  audience  they  never  risk  a  repetition.  .  .  . 
Schumiinn  was  furious  if  any  one  said.  This  has 
pL'a:icdy  (hat  has  not  pleased !  .  .  .  As  i/thire 
•were  nut hin^  of  higher  importance  than  pleasing 
people.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I  have  fought  all 
my  lite  to  educate  the  musical  taste  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  Many  works,  sometimes  the  finest 
of  the(n,  re(|uire  to  be  thoroughly  known  be- 
fore they  can  be  appreciated.     That  is  why, 

•  ''D'nn  c<)\6  la  fantaisie  de  Wacner  aurait  ^puis^ 
ies  trc-.<irs  fie  (jolconde,  de  I'autre  caie  la  fantai*4ie  du 
roi  su'-cl-.autfa.t  Ies  projet.^  [the  purely  artistic  projects] 
de  Wii'iier.  lis  sc  lalonnaient  mutuelleinent  et  firent 
r'rs  rDuacles."  (Lizst,  p.  205,  Souvenirs  d*une  Coni- 
pairi'ite  ) 

t   yezzegiativo  of  Pio  Nono  for  the  Abb^  Lizst. 


at  a  first  performance,  I  always  feel  as  if  I 
were  present  at  a  court  of  assizes. 

If  governments  and  individuals  who  have 
the  means  of  impartially  encouraging  the  Fine 
Arts  were  just  in  the  bestowal  of  their  favors, 
they  woula  organize  orchestral  concerts  with 
a  view  to  aiding  youthful  talent,  just  as  they 
purchase  pictures  and  statues  for  museums 
and  galleries.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  buy  musical  scores  and  shut  them  up 
like  works  of  art,  for  they  do  not  appeal  to  the 
eyes  .  .  .  but  let  them  speak,  give  them  a 
chance  of  expanding  in  the  light  of  day  I  .  .  . 
Conservatoires*  serve  but  to  ripen  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  remarkable  talents,  destined  to 
an  existence  of  struggle,  deception,  and  too 
often  of  poverty.  1  did  my  best  at  Weimar, 
so  long  as  I  could  command  an  orchestra,  to 
bring  new  talent  before  the  public,  but  the 
effort  of  one  individual  is  insufficient  among 
the  myriad  aspirants  to  fame.  A  musical 
society  should  be  founded  by  national  subsidy 
in  every  country.  Its  special  mission  should 
be  to  enable  composers  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come celebrated,  to  produce  their  works.  Its 
members  might  be  recruited  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  opera-house,  which  (in  cases  where  the 
orchestra  is  maintained  by  royal  or  national 
munificence)  would  simplify  matters,  and  allow 
of  a  share  of  its  receipts  being  paid  to  the 
composer ;  all  the  more  easily  if  picture-gal- 
leries were  utilized  as  concert-rooms. 

III. 

When  we  consider  the  phenomenal  ac- 
tivity of  a  public  career  that  began  in  1820, 
with  Lizst's  first  performance  at  atroncert, 
at  the  age  of  nine  ;  f  the  wide  area  of  his 
travels  and  public  triumphs,  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  the  composer's  works,  the 
great  part  he  played  in  the  development 
of  the  music  and  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 
century;  his  brilliant  social  career,  his 
countless  deeds  of  charity  and  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  justice,  —  we  marvel,  with  his 
biographer,  at  the  extraordinary  mind  that 
was  a  store-house  of  so  much  wisdom  and 
learning.  Madame  Wohl  avers  that  in  the 
course  of  the  "  Conversations  "  that  are 
the  raison  d^Stre  of  this  memoir,  there 
was  no  art  nor  science  (without  taking  note 
of  abstract  questions)  that  he  did  not  touch 
upon.     His  erudition  was  the  more   re- 

•  When  Lizst,  the  youthful  prodigy  of  iSas,  arrived 
in  Paris,  he  was  preceded  by  the  prodigious  repuialioo 
he  had  earned  in  Vienna,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  to  have  hei aided  the 
unbroken  career  of  triumphs  that  was  his  lot  in  life. 
But,  because  of  his  foreign  origin,  Cherubini  deprived 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  of  the  honor  of  ministering  to 
liis  talent,  by  refusing  to  admit  Lizst  as  a  student. 

t  At  Oldenburg,  m  Hungary.  His  father,  Adam 
Lizst,  a  subordinate  government  official,  had  taught 
him  to  such  good  purpose  that,  on  this  occasion,  six 
Hungarian  magnates  came  forward  to  guarantee  the 
means  for  his  studying  in  Vienna,  whither  he  was  im- 
mediately conveyed,  to  begin  a  course  of  studies  under 
Cerny,  Salieri,  and  Raodhartingcr. 
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markable,  in  that  it  embraced  several 
idioms.  So  that  when  he  said,  speaking 
of  himself,  ^ous  saves  que  je  suis  igno- 
rant comme  trots  carpes^  he  must  have 
been  prepared  for  expostulation  as  em- 
phatic as  it  was  affectionately  contradic- 
tory. The  gods  loved  him,  and  be  died 
young,  despite  his  threescore  years  and 
ten.  He  liked  flattery,  and,  to  the  last, 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  the  sweets 
of  life.  Indeed,  he  never  became  blasioi 
the  delights  of  this  "  best  of  all  worlds." 
Perhaps  his  really  juvenile  capacity  for 
enjoyment  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  liter- 
ally, his  path  through  life  had  been  strewn 
with  flowers. 

During  his  concert  tours  it  would  often  hap- 
pen that,  at  a  station  where  there  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  wait,  a  dozen  white-robed  maid- 
ens, carrying  large  posies,  were  waiting  to 
receive  him,  to  lead  him  by  a  flower-strewn 
path  to  an  open  piano,  garlanded  with  roses, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  strike  some  chord 
upon  it.  ...  A  certain  Polish  Countess, 
wishing  to  symbolize  the  humility  and  thom- 
Icssness  of  her  affection,  always  received  him 
in  a  boudoir  thickly  carpeted  with  rose-leaves. 
...  At  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Pesth  and  else- 
where, the  floral  offerings  on  his  birthday 
filled  several  rooms.  .  .  .  Forty  years  ago, 
four  celebrated  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin had  themselves  painted  as  Cariatides,  sup- 
porting the  bust  of  Lizst,  who  was  then  in  the 
heyday  of  his  art  and  of  his  fame.  The  town 
was  illuminated  in  his  honor,  and  the  King 
and  Queen  drove  through  the  streets  in  an 
open  carriage,  to  take  part  in  the  ovations 
that  were  showered  on  the  hero  of  the  hour 
.  .  .  whose  name,  a  household  word  alike  in 
castle  and  cottage,  acted  upon  the  masses 
like  an  electric  current. 

No  wonder  he  loved  flattery,  for  al- 
though it  had  been  lavished  on  him  for  the 
greater  part  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
the  jade  had  never  deceived  him.  Yet 
this  amiable  weakness  did  not  blind  him 
to  facts ;  he  never  ceased  to  deplore  that 
he  had  not  followed  a  regular  course  of 
studv.  **  I  scribbled  music,"  said  Lizst, 
"be/ore  I  could  write  a  single  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  I  was  absorbed  in  books  on 
philosophy  and  mysticism  before  I  was 
certain  of  my  grammar.  Oh  !  that  perfid- 
ious grammar.  Many  a  weary  hour  has 
it  cost  me."  This  from  the  brilliant  au- 
thor of  the  axiom :  Les  ctuvres  ne  durent 
que  par  le  styUy  whose  own  prose  is  so 
remarkable  for  finish  and  purity  !  When 
he  was  at  Pesth,  he  was  fond  ot  attending 
the  "  conferences  "  of  M.  Rogeard,  which 
were  held  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Ge- 
rando,  known  to  fame  as  the  friend  of 
Michelet  and  of  R^clus.    M.  Rogeard  was 
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the  author  of  the  '<  Propos  de  Labiemus,'* 
a  pamphlet  to  which  he  owed  his  expulsion 
from  French  territory  under  the  second 
empire. 

In  taking  his  place  behind  his  little  table, 
M.  Rogeard  was  in  habit  of  announcing  his 
programme,  as,  for  instance,  **The  Writers 
and  Philosophers  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," **The  Salons  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury,** **  The  Champions  of  the  Literature  of 
the  Sixteenth  Centur}',**  etc.  Lizst  would 
amuse  his  neighbor  and  himself  by  foretelling 
(in  a  whisper)  the  names,  facts,  and  dates  that 
Rogeard  was  about  to  mention  in  the  course 
of  the  lecture  .  .  .  and  would  even  (in  his 
discreet  undertone)  correct  the  lecturer's  data 
if  needs  be. 

German  philosophy  had  no  secrets  for 
Lizst,  who,  while  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  all  the  great  atheists,  and  took  a  con- 
noisseur's delight  in  the  analysis  of  their 
arguments,  kept  his  own  steadfast  faith  untar- 
nished, as  childlike,  vivid,  and  profound  as 
the  faith  of  a  young  peasant  girl  who  has  not 
learnt  to  read.  The  idea  of  God  was  ever 
with  him,  as  in  his  childhood.  The  sacred 
fire  that  burned  within  him  brought  him  so 
near  to  its  divine  source,  that  no  maimer  of 
philosophy  had  the  power  to  lead  him  astray 
from  the  deeply  rooted  intuition  that  upheld 
him. 

IV. 

To  do  artistic  work,  and  even  to  do  it  well, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of 
the  supreme  creative  power ;  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  talent  and  genius.  The  for- 
mer manipulates  forms  and  sentiments  already 
known ;  the  latter  sings  out  of  the  fulness  of 
personal  inspiration,  in  the  modes  it  teaches 
and  distates, 

wrote  Lizst,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Les  Bo- 
h^miens."  This  was  what  he  wrote  ;  what 
he  said  was:  "To  interpret  the  works 
of  others  as  Rubinstein  interprets  them, 
one  must  needs  be  as  great  an  artist  and 
composer  as  he  is.  .  .  .  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Rubinstein  and  Blilow.  •  •  • 
Billow  is  prodigious,  amazing ;  but  Rubin- 
stein has  the  supreme  gift  of  creative 
power." 

Lizst  naturally  judged  persons  in  whom 
he  detected  "personal  inspiration,"  the 
germ  of  the  "supreme gift,"  more  severely 
than  mere  executants.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  watched  the  development  of  music  in 
Russia  with  unremitting  interest,  seeking 
eagerly  in  the  compositions  of- contempo- 
rary Russian  composers  (among  whom  are 
some  of  his  pupils)  the  exotic  aroma  which 
he  held  to  oe  a  guarantee  of  the  lasting 
power  of  the  genius  of  the  soil. 

"Their  art  is  young,"  he  would  say,  "and 
in  art,  youth  is  no  advantage. ''    Their  dreamy 
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music  is»  as  yet,  too  vague  and  undefined,  denly  the  virtuoso  stopped  short  and  rose 

As  the  long  months  of  their  winter  are  fol-  from  the  piano. 

lowed  by  a  short  summer  of  wild,  exuberant  The  czar,  puzzled,  approached  the  mas- 

vitalitv,  so  does  their  music  abound  in  monot-  ^er,  and  inquired  of  him,  — 

onous  lengths,  brightened  by  gleams  of  melody  „  y^y^    ^^^         ^^      ^     •      p ,, 

.     but  these  melodies  must  emu  ate  the       ,^j^>       j/     emperor    speaks,   others 

lavish  splendor  of  their  summer  ere  they  can  ,      VJr"      .1  ^  »»    ^    rL     °k^**'*'^»    "••"^•*» 

express  the  originality  that  is  native  to  the  should  be  silent,"  was  the  Macchiavellian 

soil.  .  .  .  It  is  its  very  emanation,  inseparable  reply. 

from  its  steppes,  and  the  manner  in  which  When,  thanks  to  Lizst's  munificent  con- 
Slavonic  races  face  both  life  and  death;  due  tribution  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  the 
as  much  to  the  climate  as  to  hereditary  ten-  statue  of  Beethoven  was  at  last  inaugu- 
dencies.  The  Russian  spirit  which,  although  rated  at  Bonn,  King  Frederic  William 
in  a  continual  state  of  ferment,  is,  at  the  same  entertained  a  brilliant  company  at  a  neigh- 
time,  both  numbed  and  repressed,  will  find  ^^^^  ^oyal  castle.  Queen  Victoria  with 
the  task  of  directing  these  natural  tendencies  .,  nrince  consort  were  amon^  the  illus- 
a  hard  one  .  .  .  but  it  has  already  done  won-  [".«  P"°ce  consort  were  among  tne  iiius 

ders  and  will  yet  do  more ^  trious  guests  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 

'  most  "sympathetic  sovereign  of  Europe," 

Lizst  averred  that  he  had  been  very  as  Li zst  designated  her  Majesty,  was  not 

happy  at  St.  Petersburg.    A  letter  from  so  well  disposed  as  usual.    An  Austrian 

the  grand  duke  Constantine,  dated   i6th  archduke,  who  happened  to  be  present, 

December,  1885,  is  one  of  many  proofs  took  precedence  of  Prince  Albert,  and  the 

that  his  memory  was  cherished  on  the  queen  of  England  was  too  young  and  too 

banks  of  the  Neva  : passionately  attached  to  her  husband  to 

hide  the  annoyance   occasioned  by  the 

Dear  Master, rigorous  etiquette  of  a  German  court.    On 

The  happy  news,  of  which  Madame  Menter*  the  night  of  the  court  concert  Lizst  had 

is  the  bearer,  of  the  possibility  of  your  arrival  arranged  to  play  a  piece  with  an  "  Intro- 

at  St.  Petersburg,  overjoys  me.     I  venture  to  duction."     Queen  Victoria  arrived  late, 

entreat  you  to  honor  with  your  presence  the  and  did  not  appear  in  good  spirits.     As 

musical ///if  projected  in  your  honor  and  for  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  piano, 

the  benefit  of  our  Conservatoire,  which  is  to  be  ^er  Majesty  complained  of  the  heat,  and 
held  m  the  course  of  this  winter  chamberlain  ffew   to  open  a  window. 

I  hope  that,  after  a  fortv  years'  absence,  ^^  ..       i^.^i.       ^         c       Ji.i 

you  will  revisit  our  capital  With  some  amount  J^^  minutes  later  the  queen  found  the 

of  pleasure.  draught  unendurable.    The  chamberlain 

It  were  useless  to  add  that  the  presence  of  hastened  to  anticipate  her  wishes  by  clos- 

the  eminent  musical  genius,  so  universally  ing  the  window.    When  he  had  played  his 

revered,  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  con-  '*  Introduction,"   instead  of  striking   the 

tributing  to  the  lustre  of  the  projected///^,  opening  chords  of  his  piece,  the  master 

and  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  your  zealous  rose  from  his  seat,  bowed,  and  vanished 

admirer,  Constantine.  \^^q  the  park  to  smoke  a  cigar.    When  he 

,       .  ,        .           r  .     ,            e  re-entered  the  concert-room  half  an  hour 

A  proposoiihQ  princes  of  the  house  of  ^^^      ^ing  Frederic  William  rose  to  meet 

Romanof,  Madame  Wohl  inquired  of  Lizst,   j^j^^  sayine  

during  a  dinner  party,  what  manner  of  "  You  ran  away  just  now ;  what  was  the 

men  they  were.     He  did  not  reply  imme-  matter  with  you  i^" 

diately,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  u  i  feared  to  inconvenience  Queen  Vic- 

an  hour,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  and  said:  ^Q^ia  while  she  was  giving  her  orders," 

"You  know,  r//^rtf  tf;//?z«/,  there  IS  white,  replied  Lizst. 

and  there  is  black;  there  is  good,  and  -phe  king  laughed  heartily;  Lizst  con- 

there    IS    evil,   and   then  .  .  .  there   are  ^^^^^^^  ^is   performance    amidst    devout 

princes !  '   But,  courtier  as  he  was,  princes  silence. 

were  not  more  exempt  from  the  shafts  of  Neither  were  "  subjects  "  more  fortunate 

his  humor  when  they  deserved  them,  or  ^^^^^^  ^^ey  attempted  to  trifle  with   the 

when  he  thought  his  dignity  as  an  artist  majesty  of  art.     Princess  Metternich,  wife 

was  assailed,  than  lesser  mortals.     On  the  ^f  ^^e  famous  minister,  who  hated  Lizst 

occasion  of  a  party  at  the  Winter  Palace,  f^^  reasons  of  her  own,  once  ventured  to 

the  emperor  Nicolas  began  a  conversation  ^^^X  across  her  saion  to  him,  at  Vienna,  — 

with  a  lady  while  Lizst  was  playing.     Sud-  "Doctor,  are  you  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness ? " 

•  Marie  Sophie  Menter,  one  of  Lizst's  favorite  pu-  u  PHnceSS,"  replied    the  Undaunted  doC- 

pils,  ot  whom  he  declared  that  she  was  the  foremost     .  e  -        ll'^    •  i       i        i  j 

pianist  of  her  time-/.*  j/-///^  A /a/K/Z/r/ai/n  fl/-   tor  ot  music,  "it  IS   Only   bankers   and 

prendre  ce  qui  tu  ^apprendpae,  diplomatistS  who  do  a  gOOd  busineSS," 
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V. 


"  Had  Lizst  been  more  mindful  of  him- 
self," says  his  historian  regretfully,  **he 
might  still  have  been  among  us."  Yet  if 
he  cared  not  sufficiently  for  the  scabbard 
that  held  that  precious  blade,  his  soul, 
this  was  but  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  power  of  identifying  himself  with  the 
interests  of  others,  especially  when  his 
and  theirs  owned  a  common  origin.     His 

Peculiar  disinterestedness  was  exemplified 
y  the  change  in  his  existence  which  took 
place  in  1851,  when  he  left  Weimar.  To 
the  pen  of  George  Eliot  we  owe  an  inim- 
itable picture  of  the  luxurious  ease  and 
dijsjnity  of  Lizst's  life  at  the  Altenburg,  a 
princely  residence  the  reigning  duke  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  when  Princess 
Wittgenstein  and  her  daughter,  with  other 
members  of  her  family  and  circle,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Weimar,  the  better 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  prophet.  This 
distinguished  woman  —  who  in  various 
times  and  places  had  the  happiness  of 
proving  herself  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  the  genius  she  revered  —  who 
was  **  haughty  and  not  beautiful,  but  could 
be  amiable  when  she  chose"  —  presided 
over  the  hospitalities  of  the  Altenburg 
with  infinite  tact  and  grace.  One  can  pic- 
ture the  great  novelist's  delight  in  the 
genius,  the  interesting  personality  and 
entourage  of  the  great  musician,  her  ad- 
miration of  his  genial  wit,  his  sublime 
rapt  countenance  and  flowing  silver  hair, 
and  the  pleasurable  impression  produced 
on  her  by  the  cordiality  of  her  reception. 
Princess  Wittgenstein  (who  is  known  to 
have  devoted  all  the  time  she  could  spare 
from  the  latter  thirty  well-filled  years  of 
her  life  to  the  compilation  of  a  philo- 
sophical work)  was  charmed  to  meet  with 
George  Eliot,  and  Lizst  opined  that,  de- 
spite her  ugliness,  '*  Miss  Evans  had  the 
gift  of  fascination." 

She  seemed  to  absorb  all  that  she  saw  and 
heard,  like  a  sponge  .  .  .  When  she  was 
listening  to  you,  her  long  uncomely  counte- 
nance assumed  so  intense  an  expression  of 
attention  that  she  became  interesting.  Ma- 
dame Sand,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  devoutly 
collected  that  she  inspired  one  with  eloquence ; 
while  Miss  Evans's  intentncss  had  the  effect 
of  putthig  one  on  one's  guard  .  .  . 

While,  however,  home  life  at  the  Alten- 
burg left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  life  of 
art  was  undergoing  a  change.  As  time 
wore  on,  the  purse-strings  of  the  court 
budget  were  wont  to  open  more  easily  for 
the  encourajiement  of  painting  and  of  the 
drama  pttr  et  simple  rather  than  lyrical. 


A  cabal,  formed  by  the  opponents  of 
Lizst's  innovations,  decried  and  anni- 
hilated the  work  of  his  pupil,  Peter  Cor- 
nelius, .so  that  his  opera,  "The  Barber  of 
Bagdad,"  despite  considerable  merit,  was 
a  completey^rtj^^.  Then  the  master,  who, 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  works  of  such  men  as 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  and  Schubert,  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. He  left  for  Paris,  there  to  pass  a 
time  of  rest  and  quiet  with  a  beloved 
mother,  and  afterwards  spent  a  year  at 
Loewenberg  as  the  guest  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  Every  chroni- 
cle of  Lizst's  romantic  life  abounds  with 
evidences  of  the  involuntary  and  magnetic 
fascination  he  exercised  over  women. 
Even  at  Loewenberg  it  appears  that  these 
**  asteroids  did  not  fail  to  gravitate  towards 
their  sun."  One  morning,  while  working 
in  the  spacious  apartments  allotted  to  him 
at  Loewenberg,  a  card  bearing  an  unknown 
superscription  was  handed  to  him.  It 
was  followed  speedily  by  the  appearance 
of  a  handsome  young  Englishman,  whose 
countenance  was  more  familiar  to  his  host 
than  the  name  on  his  card.  While  Lizst 
probed  his  memory,  the  young  man  ap- 
proached, and  opening  his  lips,  betrayed 
the  well-known  accents  of  a  voice  famous 
in  vocal  annals. 

"  What  are  you  here  for  ?  Are  you  fly- 
ing from  your  husband  ? "  queried  tHe 
master,  amazed  and  puzzled  at  ^^r  appear- 
ance. 

By  this  time  she  had  thrown  herself 
into  an  armchair,  whence  rang  peal  upon 
peal  of  merry  laughter. 

"A  pretty  reception,"  she  said,  when 
she  regainect  her  utterance,  "  and  worthy 
of  the  risk  I  run  !  " 

"This  is  ruin  to  you,"  said  Lizst. 

But  she  ran  to  the  piano  and  exclaimed, 
while  she  struck  the  opening  bars  of  a 
ritornello, — 

"  I  am  your  pupil ;  isn't  that  as  clear  as 
day  ? "  and  then  a  roulade^  that  might  have 
raised  the  roof,  filled  the  room  with  me- 
lodious echoes. 

"  Be  silent,  for  God's  sake  !  The  house 
is  full  of  visitors ;  some  one  will  come 
hither  and  recognize  you  !  " 

**  Me  ?  Henri  d'Anglay  ?  "  she  replied, 
twisting  a  moustache  that  was  not  there. 
"  Well,  I  shall  congratulate  them  if  they 
do  recognize  him,  they  might  see  worse- 
looking  people ! " 

"  Let  us  talk  sense,"  said  Lizst,  with 
growing  anxiety, "  and  tell  me  what  brings 
you  here." 
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She  was  a  singer  of  European  fame  and 
unblemished  reputation,  watched  over  not 
only  by  a  jealous  husband,  but  by  a  ma- 
niacal admirer,  whose  name  was  on  every 
lip,  and  whose  madness  consisted  in  hop- 
ing that  he  would  end  by  discovering,  at 
least,  if  not  a  flaw  in  her  blameless  con- 
duct, an  indiscretion  that  would  place  her 
at  his  mercy.  This  fact  was  so  well 
known  that  Lizst  trembled  for  her  safety. 
She  had  arrived  from  a  neighboring  water- 
ing-place, and  was  as  innocent  as  she  was 
unsuspicious  of  evil.  He  convinced  her 
that  her  disguise  was  ill-advised,  and  after 
a  tite-d'iite  breakfast,  persuaded  her  to 
return  whence  she  came  before  there  was 
a  chance  of  her  being  recognized.  She 
made  him  promise  to  go  and  see  her ;  but 
Lizst,  with  his  innate  dislike  to  anything 
that  approached  melodrama,  refrained 
from  so  doing.  Two  years  later,  while  he 
was  leading  a  hermit's  life  at  Monte-Ma- 
rio, she  reappeared  in  the  same  manner, 
and  sang  to  him  his  own  "Ave  Maria." 
^""De  faqon  d  damner  un  saint^''  he  said  ; 
"it  will  never  be  sung  like  that  again." 

"  Was  it  Malibran  f  "  queried  feminine 
curiosity. 

"  Malibran,  indeed  !  she  was  dead." 

"Jenny  Lind,  then  ?  " 

"Still  more  dead  for  me,  for  I  never 
had  the  honor  of  her  especial  favor.  She^ 
to  whom  I  refer,  was  a  child's  soul  in 
woman's  garb  —  an  angelic  purity!" 

"  And  afterwards  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"She  died,"  said  the  abb^,  with  un- 
wonted emotion. 

The  name  of  the  ladies,  who,  more  or 
less,  en  tout  bien^  tout  honneur^  grouped 
themselves  round  the  great  man's  chariot- 
wheels,  is  legion. 

"  The  restless  soul  of  this  strange  be- 
ing," says  Madame  VVohl,  "  was  ever  in 
search  o'l  the  ideal  we  call  happiness,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  unattainable  ;  in  the  heart 
of  woman,  on  the  heights  of  art,  in  the 
mystic  gloom  of  churches.  .  .  .  What 
were  those  struggles  that  preceded  the 
quiet  monastic  calm  he  often  sought  within 
monastic  walls  t  Was  he  flying  from  him- 
self, or  from  others  1 " 

The  compiler  of  these  "  Souvenirs," 
with  a  filial  fanaticism  that  is  both  whim- 
sical and  touching,  avers  that  Lizst  was 
not  adapted  for  family  life,  because  "  his 
hearth  was  the  world  ;  altars  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  wheresoever  he  trod,  and  the 
incense  that  was  burned  before  him  blind- 
ed him  to  the  charms  of  home  life." 
Lizst's  view  of  the  subject  was  naturally  a 
more  virile  one.  "We  must  never,"  he 
said,  "  allow  ourselves  to  be  dragged  along 
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by  the  current.  The  soul  of  the  artist 
should  be  as  the  solitary  rock ;  surrounded, 
sometimes  submerged,  by  the  waters,  but 
immovable.  Only  thus  may  he  hope  to 
retain  his  originality,  and  to  rescue  from 
amid  the  tempests  of  life  the  ideal  he  has 
in  view." 

Madame  d'Agoult,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
brilliant  beauty,  her  mind  steeped  with 
the  sophisms  of  the  romanticism  that  was 
in  vogue  in  her  time,  chose  to  pose  as 
Lizst's  Egeria ;  and  one  day,  in  his  pres- 
ence, compared  herself  to  Beatrix,  and 
dilated  on  the  ennobling  influence  of 
woman.  Lizst  exclaimed  sharply,  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  de  Ronchaud,  "  You  are 
mistaken,  it  is  the  Dantes  who  create  the 
Beatrixes;  the  real  Beatrixes  die  at  eigh- 
teen, and  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  them." 

When  the  headstrong  folly,  of  which 
Lizst  was  rather  the  victim  than  the  ini- 
tiator, had  separated  the  brilliant  moH' 
daine  from  her  family  and  her  world,  it 
was  Lizst  who  persuaded  her  to  try  to  fill 
the  void  in  her  existence  by  literature. 
Her  first  attempt  was  "prettily  written, 
full  of  esprit  and  grace."  But  the  glory  of 
George  Sand  cost  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult 
many  a  bitter  tear.  It  deprived  her  of 
sleep,  and  Daniel  Stern  would  never  have 
arisen  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of 
George  Sand,  "which  would  have  been  a 
pity,"  said  Lizst.  Madame  d'Agoult  con- 
trived to  make  a  breach  between  her  lit- 
erary rival  ♦and  Lizst,  and  attempted  to 
create  one  between  the  latter  and  Balzac. 
After  the  publication  of  "  Beatrix,  ou  les 
Amours  Forces,"  Madame  d'Agoult,  del- 
uged in  tears,  reproached  Lizst  with  his 
"dreadful  friends."  "Here  is  Balzac," 
she  said,  "writing  a  novel  about  me,  cry- 
ing me  down,  and  making  me  ridiculous 
for  all  time.  It  is  an  infamous  thing,  an 
abomination ;  you  must  call  him  to  ac- 
count. Your  honor  as  well  as  mine  is  at 
stake."  Lizst  did  not  believe  in  any  ref- 
erence to  himself,  and  was  as  disinclined 
to  cut  Balzac's  throat  as  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  Madame  d'Agoult's  con- 
duct. He  tnerefore  asked  the  afilicted 
one  if  "her  name  was  to  be  found  in  the 
book,  or  her  address,  with  the  number  of 
her  door?"  "No."  "Then  why  these 
tears  ?  By  what  right  do  you  assume  that 
you  are  attacked?  "You  have  but  to 
read  the  infamous  book.  See  how  I  am 
treated.  What  an  insolent  skit  on  my 
person  and  my  life  !  "  "  Que  celui  qui  est 
morveux  se  mouche.  Let  him  whom  the 
cap  fits  wear  it.     If  you  keep  silent,  not 

*  George  Sand. 
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even  your  best  friends  —  supposing  you 
have  any  left  —  will  give  it  a  thought. 
What  a  mistake  it  would  be  to  call  atten- 
tion to  yourself  bv  a  quarrel  with  a  nov- 
elist !  That  woulci  be  a  recognition  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  supposed  portrait.  I 
mean  to  do  better  than  that ;  I  will  make 
you  both  acquainted."  So  Balzac  was 
invited  to  meet  the  future  Daniel  Stern 
at  a  little  dinner  at  a  restaurant  she  con- 
sented to  grace.  He  talked,  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  charm,  for  three  hours 
at  a  stretch,  and  Madame  d'Agoult's  anger 
melted  like  summer  snows — she  could 
even  forgive  him  for  choosing  his  subjects 
where  he  happened  to  light  upon  them. 
Lizst,  who,  when  asked  ifhe  had  written 
his  life,  replied  gravely  that  "it  had  been 
enough  to  live  it,*'  had  the  same  reason 
for  not  reading  novels ;  he  lived  a  perpet- 
ual romance,  but  he  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  bone  of  contention.  A  glance 
at  the  incriminated  book  provoked  his 
admiration  of  the  intuitiveness  peculiar  to 
the  genius  of  Balzac  To  cite  his  own 
words :  — 

Madame  de  Rochfide  is  a  portrait  by  a  mas- 
ter hand.  It  is  so  minute  a  photography  that 
I  —  who  thought  I  knew  by  heart  a  woman 
who  sought  notoriety  as  others  shrink  from  it 
—  I  was  dumbfounaed,  and  felt  that  I  knew 
her  better  after  the  perusal  of  this  wonder- 
ful book.  Madame  d'Agoult  was  the  most 
learned  woman  in  all  that  appertained  to  the 
toilet,  whom  I  have  ever  met;  Balzac  had 
taken  note  of  that  characteristic  trait.  She 
was  hurt,  because  she  wished  to  be  taken 
seriously,  both  as  an  E^eria  and  an  esprit  fort. 
But  after  she  had  made  the  acauaintance  of 
Balzac,  she  unbent  so  far  as  to  feel  flattered 
at  having  served  as  a  model  for  a  masterpiece. 

It  is  significant  of  the  impression  left 
on  Lizst  by  certain  chapters  of  his  life, 
that  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
movement  that  tended  to  emancipate  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  their  vows  of 
celibacy,  he  replied,  after  an  eloquent 
pause  :  *'  Gregory  VII.  was  a  great  philan- 
thropist." 

VI. 

From  the  time  that  the  eyes  of  the  "old 
lion"  began  to  fail  him,  Madame  Wohl 
acted  as  his  secretary.  Strange  missives 
of  adulation  and  invitation  pursued  him 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  letters 
begging  for  autographs  were  so  frequent 
that  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  notice  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
no  longer  accede  to  the  demands  on  his 
pen.  Demands  on  his  purse  were  even 
more  numerous,  but  his  charity  was  inex- 
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haustible,  "for  his  heart,  like  a  church, 
was  open  to  all  humanity." 

But  wide  as  were  the  sympathies  of  this 
cosmopolitan  ^ar  excellence^  Lizst  may  be 
accounted  a  oetter  patriot  than  many  a 
brilliant  Hungarian  orator,  if  facts  count 
more  than  words,  although  he  has  been 
taunted  with  ignorance  of  his  native 
tongue.  He  was  bom  on  22nd  October, 
181 1,  in  the  town  of  Raiding,  the  capital 
of  a  province  in  which  the  German  ele- 
ment has  ever  predominated.  Yet,  al- 
though the  circumstances  of  his  education 
had  alienated  him  from  his  native  soil, 
his  love  for  his  country  was  never  weak- 
ened, and  he  strove  to  assimilate  himself 
to  his  people.  He  tried  repeatedly  to 
learn  Flungarian,  but  in  vain,  for  to  the 
European  philologist  this  idiom  presents 
as  many  difficulties  as  its  kindred  Eastern 
tongues.    Lizst  could  not  speak  the  lan- 

fuage  of  his  forefathers,  but  he  could 
ear,  and  thrill  in  response  to,  the  cry  of 
national  distress,  which  summoned  him 
from  rest  at  Venice  to  work  on  behalf  of 
the  ill-fated  Danubian  districts  that  had 
been  submerged  by  the  terrible  inunda- 
tions of  1837. 

Oh  I  my  ^nld  and  far-off  country  [he  wrote 
about  this  time  to  a  friend],  my  beloved  and 
unknown  friends,  mv  great,  my  noble  family. 
Thy  cry  of  agony  has  recalled  me  to  thee, 
ana,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  thy  voice,  I  lowly 
bend  my  head,  shamed  that  I  can  so  long  have 
forgotten  thee. 

Ten  concerts  given  in  Vienna  resulted 
in  a  golden  harvest  for  the  relief  fund. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  an  unintei^ 
rupted  series  of  benefits  he  conferred  on 
Hungary.  He  not  only  gave  lavishly  ev- 
ery time  he  returned  thither,  but  he  opened 
his  door,  his  arms,  and  his  purse  to  his 
compatriots,  wheresoever  he  encountered 
them. 

The  '*  Rapsodies  Hongroises "  [says  Mak 
dame  Wohl]  bring  Hungary  before  us  under 
her  martial,  as  well  as  her  lyric,  aspect;  her 
sufferings,  her  hopes,  her  mighty  spirit,  all 
that  eoes  to  form  the  basis  of  a  temperament 
which,  being  at  the  same  time  supme,  heed- 
less and  fantastic,  eludes  analysis.  .  .  .  The 
'*  Rapsodies  "  find  an  echo  all  the  world  over. 
.  .  .  But  those  who  have  not  heard  them 
played  by  Lizst  himself  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  their  true  value,  or  of  the  magical 
power  they  possess.  .  .  .  The  fire  and  the 
sweetness  of  Tokai  wine  are  inherent  in  those 
I  languorous  melopt^cs,  in  their  bold  and  electric 
I  rhythm.  .  .  .  The  melodies  culled  haphazard 
from  the  national  lyre  unroll  the  whole  scale 
.  of  its  sentiment  —  meditation,  sorrows  of  love, 
i  sad  joys  of  community  of  misfortune,  yeam- 
I  ings  of  the  patriot,  a  despair  which  is  bat 
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another  name  for  the  nostalgia  of  liberty,  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  a  people  who  have 
bled  for  years  in  slavery.  .  .  .  Then,  by  de- 
crees, the  rhythm  auickens,  it  becomes  sud- 
den, rugged  and  atrupt,  but  is  ever  of  an 
intoxicating  melody.  .  .  .  Gaiety  takes  the 
lead,  contagious  fire  thrills  the  clancers,  they 
seek  and  dee,  they  grasp  and  elude  each 
other ;  delirium  seizes  upon  the  feverish  souls 
that  are  drawn  into  the  whirlwind  of  the  mad, 
delicious  music,  ...  a  dclirmm  which  cul- 
minates in  the  wild  cry  of  fury  and  delight 
that  breaks  forth  now  and  again  from  the  lips 
of  the  dancer,  be  he  either  prince  or  peasant, 
...  a  shrill  note  of  passionate  vibration  that, 
like  the  sound  of  a  fanfare,  electrifies  the 
masses. 

When  the  Magyar  people  heard  those 
strains,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  artist 
was  verily  blood  of  their  blood,  and  that, 
although  his  lips  did  not  speak  their  lan- 
guage, from  his  soul  came  its  divinest 
accents.  Lizst's  scope  was  too  wide  and 
all-embracing  for  his  patriotism  to  exclude 
humanitarianism,  or  rather,  his  huraanita- 
rianism  included  patriotism.  The  pecul- 
iar national  inspiration  of  a  certain  portion 
of  his  work,  while  it  endows  it  for  us 
aliens  with  an  exquisite  and  exotic  charm, 
but  marks  it  as  an  especial  chapter  in  a 
a  great  whole.  Lizst's  work  (we  do  not 
merely  refer  to  the  seven  hundred  and 
more  compositions  to  which  a  discerning 
posterity  may  either  concede  or  refuse  the 
dignity  of  being  written  for  all  time)  — 
Lizst's  work  in  Us  entirety  belongs  to  civ- 
ilized humanity.  Peradventure  he  may 
never  again,  as  a  composer,  be  interpreted 
by  an  executant  of  his  own  calibre,  for 
"now  I  say,"  as  said  Sir  Ector  to  dead 
Launcelot,  "  thou  wert  never  matched  of 
earthly  knight's  hand."  His  claim  to  im- 
mortality is  writ  in  the  musical  history  of 
our  century,  in  his  nobly  wielded  influence 
on  its  development,  in  his  never-ceasing 
effort  for  the  best  and  highest. 

Paul  Sylvester. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
COUNT  CAVOUR.* 

To  the  Utopian  dreamer,  Cavour  would 
be  a  materialistic  worshipper  of  facts 
averse  to  liberty;  to  a  devout  believer  in 
the  sacrcdncss  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope,  he  would  be  a  sacrilegious  and 

•  Lettere  inedite  e  editt  di  C.  Cavour.  Raccolte  e 
illustrate  d.i  Luiti  Chiala,  Five  vols.  Lettfrt  ifw 
dite  di  .^ftisiwf  d^  Aifj^lian  sua  nipote  il  M.irchese 
EntanueU  d'  Azej^lio.  L*  idia  Italiixn,%  nella  top- 
fressiofi^  d,'l  Potere  Tem^oraU.  Panialeoni.-  // 
Conte  di  Cavour  avanti  1S4S      Uerti. 
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unscrupulous  spoliator;  while  to  genuine 
Liberals  he  is  and  must  always  remain  a 
truly  great  statesman  whose  slight  blem- 
ishes of  character  cannot  dim  the  lustre 
of  his  genius  or  sully  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism.  So  when  that  intelligent  per- 
son known  as  "  the  general  reader  "  asks 
for  a  book  about  Cavour,  he  can  make 
sure  of  getting  what  he  wants  for  his 
money  by  first  finding  out  the  author's 
bias.  Then  he  will  feel  like  the  good 
Whig  in  "Obiter  Dicta  "who  sits  down 
to  his  Macaulay  comfortably,  knowing  the 
Tories  are  going  to  have  a  time  of  it. 

But  if  biographers — particularly  biog- 
raphers who  nave  taken  part  in  the  strug- 
gles they  describe,  and  are  still  throbbing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  affray  —  are 
generally  hero-worshippers  or  iconoclasts, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  historian,  view- 
ing the  conflict  at  a  certain  distance  of 
time,  should  not  rise  above  party  preju- 
dices, and  tell  the  unvarnished  truth  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  and  insight  permit. 
Such  an  historian  of  modern  Italy  has  not 
yet  presented  himself.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  great 
founder  of  Italian  independence  was  called 
away  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict ;  but  noth- 
ing that  rises  to  the  dignitv  of  history  has 
yet  been  written  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Camillo  Cavour. 

We  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  many 
contributions  to  the  general  sum  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  There  is  life-color  and  reality  in 
the  narratives  of  the  men  who  have  had 
personal  intercourse  with  this  celebrated 
character.  A  little  anecdote  of  familiar 
conversation  when  all  ceremony  is  laid 
aside  brings  his  portrait  more  vividly 
before  us  than  will  pages  of  analytical 
description  by  a  cold-blooded  critic  of  a 
later  date.  In  these  narratives  we  see  the 
living  Cavour  before  us  in  secret  confer- 
ence with  his  colleagues,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  a  smile  of  conscious  strength, 
or  holding  forth  in  the  Chamber  with 
good-humored  irony  or  passionate  decla- 
mation. The  cold-blooded  critic,  how- 
ever, has  his  uses,  and  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  that  impartial  personage  to  winnow 
these  narratives,  as  well  as  to  search  the 
lives  and  correspondence  of  Cavour's  con- 
temporaries which  throw  side  lights  on 
his  personality.  But  he  will  find  his  best 
and  most  reliable  source  of  information 
for  every  occurrence  in  his  history,  and 
also  for  the  study  of  his  character,  in  his 
vast  correspondence.  Up  to  the  present, 
many  incidents  of  his  life  were  shrouded 
I  in  darkness  or  but  partially  revealed ;  it 
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is  only  now  we  have  a  full  collection  of 
the  productions  of  that  wonderful  letter- 
writer,  who  sometimes  penned  thirty-five 
epistles  in  the  day.  The  correspondence, 
with  the  long  biographical  introduction, 
makes  five  quarto  volumes.  Thi«  of 
course  does  not  include  all  the  letters  ex- 
tant written  by  Cavour.  Some  friends 
refuse  to  yield  their  treasures  to  the  pub- 
lic eye ;  and  some  letters,  the  editor,  using 
a  wise  discretion,  chose  to  suppress  wholly 
or  in  part;  not  —  he  is  careful  to  inform 
us  —  because  they  could  hurt  the  count's 
reputation,  but  because  his  cutting  criti- 
cisms, often  hastily  pwined  in  moments  of 
extreme  irritation,  might  hurt  the  feelings 
of  some  living  persons. 

In  this  correspondence  of  varied  inter- 
ests, as  the  writer's  life  was  varied  and 
full  of  interest,  his  character  and  historv 
are  told.  In  those  hastily  written  confi- 
dential letters  to  friends,  colleagues,  sub- 
ordinates,/r^/^^^j,  we  see  the  true  reflec- 
tion of  Camillo  Cavour  in  all  the  changing 
moods  of  his  complex  nature,  which  was 
inscrutable  to  the  outer  world.  He  was 
enthusiastic,  yet  calculating;  frank  and 
confiding,  yet  shrewd,  and  at  times  sus- 
picious ;  warm-hearted  and  benevolent, 
but  sarcastic  and  severe ;  courteous  and 
amiable,  but  subject,  occasionally,  to  vio- 
lent gusts  of  temper ;  bold  and  fearless 
sometimes,  sometimes  cautious. 

**  You  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
statesman,"  said  Manzoni ;  "  you  are  gen- 
erally prudent,  but  at  need  you  can  be 
imprudent^  His  deep-rooted  faith  in 
political  freedom,  his  contempt  for  martial 
law  and  all  arbitrary  modes  of  ruling, 
were  in  a  sense  contradicted  by  his  de- 
termination that  his  influence  should  be 
paramount  in  the  Cabinet  even  as  a  sul> 
ordinate. 

**  With  this  little  man  I  do  like  Louis 
Philippe  :  I  reign  but  do  not  govern,"  said 
the  premier.  Yet,  when  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  urged  by  a  friend  to  assume 
more  authority  in  a  difficult  crisis,  he  re- 
plied: **  I  have  no  faith  in  dictatorships; 
I  am  the  son  of  Liberty;  to  her  I  owe 
everything  that  I  am."  Accompanied  bv 
such  commanding  abilities,  his  self-confi- 
dence and  decision  were  helpful  rather 
than  hurtful  to  the  public  weal.  If  it  were 
a  fault,  — 

We  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone, 
The  issue  being  so  proper. 

The  accus«ition  from  which  Cavour's 
reputation  has  suffered  most  was  duplic- 
ity. He  was  said  to  be  an  untrustworthy 
schemer,  intriguing  to  hatch  conspiracies 


in  neighboring  States  with  which  Pied- 
mont pretended  to  be  on  amicable  terms. 
We  have  heard  innumerable  denials  of 
friends,  assertions  of  enemies,  explana- 
tions and  proofs  —  which  were  sometimes 
like  the  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Jack 
Cade's  father,  the  bricklayer,  with  the 
Earl  of  March's  son :  **  Sir,  he  made  a 
chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the 
bricks  are  alive  to  prove  it  —  so  deny  it 
not ! " 

This  sort  of  controversy  continued  after 
the  stirring  events  which  had  called  forth 
such  excitement  had  become  a  part  of 
history.  But  at  last,  the  smoke  of  battle 
being  dispersed,  the  atmosphere  has  be- 
come more  clear ;  a  spirit  of  historic 
investigation  has  begun  to  be  applied  in 
the  later  works  on  the  revolution,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  is 
being  given  to  the  public.  Now,  at  last, 
we  know  the  particulars  of  the  secret 
negotiations  with  the  other  governments, 
the  working  of  the  national  party  through- 
out the  peninsula,  the  dissensions  in  the 
Liberal  camp ;  and  the  full  extent  of  Ca- 
vour's  sins  in  all  these  transactions,  as 
related  by  honest  opponents  like  Guerzoni, 
honest  adherents  like  Chiala,  and,  better 
than  all,  in  the  letters  of  the  honest  states- 
man himself,  who,  however  diplomatic 
with  enemies,  concealed  nothing  from  his 
friends  and  partisans.  "  I  frankly  con- 
fess," he  said,  in  that  light  humorous 
vein  which  often  relieved  him  when  he 
was  weighted  with  care  —  "I  frankly  con- 
fess that  I  am  less  scrupulous  than  you  (in 
political  matters);  and  though  I  nave  a 
right  to  jeopardize  mv  own  soul  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  I  know  I  have  not  an 
equal  right  to  drag  the  souls  of  my  friends 
to  perdition  along  with  me." 

It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  a  biogra- 
pher can  conquer  his  natural  instinct  of 
tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  his  dead 
hero.  The  characters  traced  by  the  hand 
now  cold,  no  longer  able  to  defend  its 
owner  from  unjust  aspersions,  make  a 
mute  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  writer  and 
rouse  his  chivalrous  sentiments.  This 
bein^  the  natural  state  of  the  biographical 
mind,  Cav.  Chiala  deserves  credit  for  his 
mode  of  treating  the  man  of  his  own  party 
and  his  own  time.  Having  compared  his 
narrative  with  those  of  others  unlriendly  to 
Cavour  —  as,  for  instance,  Gucrzoni's  able 
"  Life  of  Garibaldi  "  —  we  do  not  find  any 
discrepancy  as  Xo  facts* 

Indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
i  Cavour's  own  letters  are   his  best  wit- 
nesses ;  they  lay  bare  his  soul  in  all  its 
greatness  and  weakness,  and  we  rejoice  to 
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find  that  our  estimate  of  hira  was  a  true 
one  ;  his  nobility  far  outbalances  his  de- 
fects. His  objects  were  great  and  his 
motives  pure,  so  that  even  when  he  errs 
he  holds  the  reader's  sympathy  more 
strongly  perhaps  than  if  he  were  a  more 
circumspect  man  careful  of  his  reputation. 
"  I  shall  lose  all  my  popularity  in  Pied- 
mont," he  said  sadly  when  he  had  signed 
the  secret  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Nice 
and  Savoy;  and  he  confessed  with  a 
charming  frankness  that  his  popularity 
was  dear  to  him.  On  another  critical 
occasion,  when  he  exclaimed  :  "  Perish  my 
name,  perish  my  fame,  so  that  Italv  be 
made  ! "  we  feel  that  the  cry  must  nave 
come  from  the  depth  of  his  passionate 
heart,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  electric  fire  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  him. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  political  honor 
and  private  honor  did  not  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  Cavour  as  to  Azeglio. 
Though  in  private  dealings  scrupulously 
upright  and  delicate,  regardless  of  all  per- 
sonal interests  where  the  interest  of  the 
State  was  concerned,  he  practised  diplo- 
matic arts  with  the  representatives  of  the 
tyrannic  governments  whose  principles 
were  hostile  to  his,  and  who  he  knew  were 
laboring  to  overthrow  him  and  his  princi- 
ples. He  received  and  welcomed  the  fugi- 
tives, good  and  bad,  from  those  countries  ; 
and,  to  carry  out  the  aims  he  had  in  view,  he 
tolerated  and  made  use  of  persons  whose 
characters  he  despised  ;  he  gave  secret 
countenance  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  while  still  at  peace  with 
those  governme'nts.  This  is  a  true  bill,  but 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances  ;  how 
far  those  circumstances  justified  Cavour  is 
a  question  for  every  reader  to  decide  for 
himself  after  he  has  examined  the  evi- 
dence, which  cannot  be  fairly  summed  up 
in  a  brief  notice.  We  cannot  forbear  re- 
marking, however,  that  though  a  rigid 
moralist  like  Massimo  d'  Azeglio  might 
condemn  him,  the  charge  of  doubleness 
from  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  courts  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusing.  We  have  ample  proof 
that  Cavour  had  not  at  first  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  petty  princes,  much  less 
of  the  Papal  power  ;  he  desired  a  league  or 
federation,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  the  granting  of  liberal  consti- 
tutions such  as  Piedmont  enjoyed.  By 
degrees  he  became  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  any  such  arrangement.  The 
tyranny  which  those  princes  practised  on 
tneir  own'  subjects,  and  their  unscrupu- 
lous intrigues  for  the  destruction  of  liberty 


in  his  country,  induced  him  to  adopt  their 
own  weapons  to  foil  them.  That  a  noble 
gentleman  should  have  entered  into  such 
a  contest  may  be  a  matter  of  regret,  but 
the  trickster  whom  he  has  outmanoeuvred 
has  surely  no  right  to  complain.  The 
peace  between  Piedmont  and  Naples  at 
the  time  of  the  Garibaldian  descent  on 
Sicily  was  a  hollow  mockery ;  the  relations 
were  *' strained  "  to  the  utmost;  and  the 
Neapolitan  minister  at  Turin  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  spy.  Cavour's  honest  nature 
revolted  at  the  rdle  he  had  to  play  in  the 
negotiations  at  that  time,  a  rdle  forced 
upon  him  by  the  great  powers  who  would 
not  hear  of  his  breaking  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  for  whatever  insincerities  en- 
tered into  those  transactions  they  were  to 
blame.  **  I  have  all  the  diplomatic  corps 
down  upon  me,  Hudson  excepted,"  he 
wrote  at  this  juncture.  And  even  En- 
gland, who  applauded  Garibaldi  and  sent 
him  aid  with  her  left  hand,  with  her  pow- 
erful right  held  Cavour  back  from  giving 
legitimate  assistance  to  his  distressed 
countrymen  in  the  south. 

Cavour  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  for  whom  he  had  a 
warm  admiration.  In  his  ^reat  physical 
strength,  animal  spirits,  sociability,  hope- 
fulness, a  courage  which  rose  to  meet  any 
difficulty,  a  just  estimate  of  other  men's 
merits,  and  an  absence  of  all  political  ran- 
cor, he  recalls  the  English  statesman.  He 
could  hit  hard  and  unsparingly  in  the  fight, 
but  he  never  pressed  a  vanquished  adver- 
sary or  bore  ill-will  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  he  had  given  offence  he  was  in 
haste  to  apologize,  and  to  forgive  if  he 
were  offended  or  injured.  He  possessed, 
in  fact,  that  generosity,  mixed  with  a  vein 
of  tenderness,  which  belongs  to  a  very 
strong  manly  character. 

Camillo  Benso,  second  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cavour,  was  born  August  10,  18 10, 
of  an  ancient  Piedmontese  family  on  the 
father's  side,  while  on  the  mother's  side 
he  had  French  Huguenot  blood  in  his 
veins.  In  1820  he  entered  the  Military 
Academy,  where  he  passed  some  years  of 
his  boyhood,  in  which  he  showed  no  great 
inclination  for  study,  save  only  for  mathe- 
matics, for  which  he  evinced  a  real  talent. 
The  Marquis  Cavour  wished  to  place  his 
son  at  court  as  a  page,  and  Prince  Carlo 
Alberto  said  he  was  most  anxious  to  have 
about  him  this  "charming  Camillo,  who 
gave  so  much  promise  lor  the  future." 
But  the  pleasure  was  not  mutual.  The 
boy's  independent,  indomitable  nature  was 
ill  adapted  for  a  courtier's  office ;  notwith- 
standing  the    affection  which    his  royal 
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master  bestowed  on  him,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
gilded  slavery,  and  in  after  years  he  said 
he  blushed  at  the  recollection.  He  leaped 
for  joy  when  released  from  this  position, 
and  presented  with  a  commission  in  the 
army.  But  even  at  this  early  age,  while 
dancing  the  merry  hours  away,  he  felt 
deeply  the  miserable  state  of  his  country, 
*' oppressed  by  civil  and  religious  despot- 
ism," as  he  says  in  one  of  his  melancholy 
letters  to  a  friend.  His  day-dreams  all 
pointed  to  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  A 
few  years  later  he  alluded  to  them  thus :  — 

At  the  risk  of  making  you  laugh  at  me,  I 
will  confess  that  there  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  there  was  nothing  beyond  my  capac- 
ity ;  and  I  should  have  thought  it  quite  natural 
if  I  had  awoke  some  fine  morning  and  found 
myself  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

He  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
twenty-two  when  he  thus  ridiculed  his 
boyish  ambition.  A  high-born  democrat 
was  in  those  days  considered  a  dangerous 
phenomenon,  and  the  young  officer  was 
transferred  from  his  pleasant  quarters  in 
Genoa  to  a  dismal  little  village  in  the  Val 
d'  Aosta,  where  he  had  no  sort  of  occupa- 
tion but  drilling.  This  was  more  than  the 
vivacious  Camillo,  eager  for  knowledge, 
could  long  support,  and  he  entreated  his 
father  to  procure  his  dismissal  from  the 
service  in  1831.  Henceforth  amusements 
occupied  a  small  place  in  his  life,  and  he 
began  to  study  with  that  intensity  and 
perseverance  which  characterized  him. 
Mathematics,  political  economy,  and  his- 
tory were  his  favorite  pursuits.  Everv- 
thing  practical  and  useful  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  put  away  the  foolish 
dreams  which  had  hitherto  dazzled  his 
sanguine  imagination. 

"  But  I  will  always  remain  faithful  to  my 
Liberal  ideas,"  he  wrote.  **  I  will  sustain 
them,  from  my  love  of  truth  and  sympathy 
with  humanity.  These  ideas  are  part  of 
my  very  existence."  Requirinpj  some  more 
outlet  for  his  energies  than  study  afford- 
ed, and  finding  all  public  employments 
blocked  to  him  because  of  his  advanced 
opinions,  he  took  charge  of  a  familv  es- 
tate and  devoted  himself  to  agricufture. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  enabled  him 
largely  to  increase  his  private  fortune,  and 
served  him  well  when  he  became  minister 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  But  un- 
flagging industry  indoors  and  out-of-doors  j 
could  not  quell  the  restlessness  of  a  spirit ; 
craving  some  higher  destiny.  "  And  I  j 
alas  !  obscure  citizen  of  PieHmont,  have 
done  nothing  to  make  me  known  beyond 
the  village  of  which  I  am  syndic."  I 


Oppressed  by  the  narrowness  and  dead- 
ness  of  his  little  country,  he  used  to  re- 
fresh himself  by  an  occasional  '*bath  of 
liberty"  in  Switzerland  and  France.  But 
he  always  carried  his  books  with  him,  and 
studied  unceasingly.  To  an  influential 
friend  in  Paris,  who  wished  hira  to  settle 
there,  he  replied  :  — 

No,  madame,  I  cannot  plunge  a  dagger  in 
the  bosom  of  my  parents,  and  I  never  will 
quit  them  till  the  grave  separates  us.  And 
why,  madame,  should  I  come  to  France,  to 
seek  a  reputation  in  letters  ?  .  .  .  What  good 
could  I  do  here  for  humanity  or  my  country  ? 
.  .  .  No,  it  is  not  in  flying  from  one's  coun- 
tr\',  however  unfortunate,  tnat  one  can  attain 
a  glorious  career.  Cursed  be  he  who  aban- 
dons and  misprizes  the  land  that  gave  him 
birth,  who  disowns  his  brothers  as  unworthy 
of  him  I  As  for  me,  I  am  resolved  never  to 
separate  my  fate  from  the  Piedmontese. 
Happy  or  unhappy,  my  country  shall  have  all 
my  life,  and  to  her  I  shall  never  be  unfaithful, 
even  if  I  were  sure  of  finding  elsewhere  a 
brilliant  destiny. 

This  letter  was  written  when  Cavour 
was  twenty-five,  when  the  condition  of 
Italy  hardly  presented  a  shadow  of  light 
to  brighten  its  dark  horizon.  It  is  inter* 
esting,  not  only  for  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  family  and  country  which  it  breathes, 
but  the  sense  of  latent  power  which  one 
day  might  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
the  nation.  It  is  not  unfreqiicntly  said 
that  great  men  dislike  and  despise  their 
own  form  of  greatness,  and  would  rather 
be  somebody  else.  Carlyle  scorned  the 
reading  public,  thought  a  oridge  more  val- 
uable than  a  thousand  books,  and  loved 
and  honored  fighting  men.  A  witty  writer 
has  recently  remarked  that  if  he  had  had 
the  shaping  of  his  own  destiny,  wc  should 
have  had  blows  from  hint  instead  of  books. 
Now,  Cavour  was  one  of  those  great  men 
who  knew  the  quality  of  his  genius  and 
was  content  with  it.  He  felt  he  was  bom 
for  public  life,  and  could  not  be  enticed 
into  the  flowery  paths  of  literature.  **  I 
have  no  imagination  ;  1  never  could  invent 
a  fable  to  amuse  a  child."  But  he  had 
imagination  for  all  that,  else  he  could  not 
have  seen  to  the  heart  of  things  as  he  did. 
Were  not  the  destinies  of  Italy  shaped  in 
his  glowing  imagination  before  the  splen- 
did dream  was  translated  into  a  reality? 
In  the  same  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  he  says :  — 

I  love  the  moral  sciences ;  I  love  them  with 
passion.  But  do  vou  believe  that  I  could 
cultivate  them  in  I'aris?  I  think  not  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  facti- 
tious society  is  an  environment  little  adapted 
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to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. Great  philosophers,  great  moralists, 
celebrated  economists,  have  not  lived  in  great 
capitals.  They  have  labored  in  the  silence  of 
obscure  retreats,  and  from  thence  the  foun- 
tains of  their  genius  have  thrown  their  jets 
upon  the  world. 

The  man  who  could  write  thus  in  the 
springtime  of  his  joyous  youth  was  not 
likely  ever  to  make  a  fiasco  or  mistake  his 
path.  To  be  a  literary  lion  in  the  Parisian 
salons  was  not  the  rdle  for  Camillo  Ca- 
vour.  But  before  retiring  once  more  to 
his  obscure  retreat,  his  fields  and  mills,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England  in  company  with  a 
friend.  This  trip  gave  him  immense 
pleasure.  The  life  and  movement,  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  country, 
delighted  him.  His  eager  mind  was  al- 
ways in  search  of  new  ideas,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  learning  some- 
thing useful.  So  while  the  sentimental 
Santa  Rosa  studied  the  English  poets, 
Cavour  visited  railways,  docks,  banks, 
workhouses,  prisons,  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  political  economists.  His 
rare  intelligence,  genial  manners,  vivacity, 
humor,  and  his  interest  in  evervthing, 
charmed  his  English  friends ;  and  he  was 
invited  to  various  parts,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  our  country  in 
her  softer  and  more  poetic  aspect;  and 
though  a  man  of  facts  and  figures,  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  sympathy  and  respect  for  England 
then  generated  never  became  less  in  after 
life.  She  was  always  to  him  the  home  of 
constitutional  liberty,  the  great  model  on 
which  he  wished  to  form  his  own  nation. 

On  Cavour's  return  home  he  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  English  taxation,  which  attracted 
general  attention,  and  henceforth  every- 
thing from  his  pen  was  eagerly  welcomed ; 
but  he  only  wrote  when  he  had  some  infor- 
mation to  impart  on  a  subject  that  espe- 
cially interested  him.  Unlike  Italian  men 
of  letters  generally,  he  thought  much  more 
of  the  substance  than  the  form  of  his  com- 
positions. In  French,  he  wrote  with  equal 
ease  and  vigor  as  in  his  own  language. 
His  style  was  unpolished,  but  informedby 
such  a  mind  it  could  not  be  other  than 
natural,  concise,  and  lucid.  Massari  re- 
lates that  once  on  a  grand  occasion  he 
asked  him  to  revise  the  king's  speech. 
It  was  that  famous  one  with  the  grido  di 
dolore  which  thrilled  the  Parliament  like 
an  electric  shock,  and  brought  down  thun- 
ders of  applause  and  passionate  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude. 

In  1847  Cavour  became  director  of  a 
journal    bearing  the  significant    title    of 


Risor^mento.  He  was  in  communication 
with  the  Moderate  party  throughout  Italy, 
a  party  which  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to 
Massimo  d'  Azeglio,  and  which  had  for 
its  fundamental  principle  an  absolute  pub- 
licity —  the  leaders  having  an  utter  abhor- 
rence of  all  the  machinery  of  secret  soci- 
eties, and  desiring  only  to  reform,  not 
overturn,  the  governments.  This  did  not 
suit  the  very  advanced  Liberals  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  Mazzinian  school,  and 
thev  distrusted  Cavour  as  only  a  sort  of 
make-believe  reformer,  whose  "patrician 
instincts"  were  all  against  liberty.  He 
was  out  of  favor  at  court  as  a  "despiser 
of  monarchical  institutions,"  and  his  sov- 
ereign called  him  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  general  crash  of  thrones  for  which 
the  nation  was  preparing,  Cavour,  like 
Azeglio,  had  still  enough  of  the  old  spirit 
of  the  Piedmontese  nobility  to  cling  to  the 
Casa  Savoia  and  make  it  an  anchor  of  sal- 
vation for  Italy.  This  cold,  impersonal 
loyalty,  in  whicn  he  never  faltered,  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Carlo  Alberto,  who  paid 
little  attention  to  Cavour's  earnest  en- 
treaties at  the  time  of  the  rising  in  Milan 
to  declare  immediate  war  against  Austria. 
Between  the  campaign  of  1848  and  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Novara  in  March, 
1849,  o"**  ^^'"^  entered  Parliament  and 
made  his  maiden  speech.  He  was  not  a 
born  orator,  but  he  studied  the  art  of 
speaking  with  great  success.  He  had  nat- 
ural advantages  as  a  debater,  being  cool, 
witty,  quick  at  repartee,  self-confident,  and 
gifted  with  an  excellent  memory. 

In  1850  Cavour  became  minister  of  ag- 
riculture and  commerce,  almost  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  young  king,  who  was 
a  little  afraid  of  his  Radicalism.  To  La- 
marmora  belongs  the  credit  of  having  in- 
troduced him  into  the  Cabinet  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
premier.  "  Camillo,"  he  said  to  his  chief, 
"is  a  buon  diavolo,  and  working  with  us 
he  will  learn  moderation."  To  Victor  Em- 
manuePs  remark  that  he  would  turn  them 
all  out  of  oflice,  he  replied  that  that  was 
of  no  consequence,  but  it  was  very  impor- 
tant to  bring  such  an  able  man  into  the 
public  service.*  Henceforth  Cavour  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  cabinet;  and,  in 
his  eagerness  to  advance  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  his  cautious  chief,  he  undoubt- 
edly gave  Azeglio  some  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  though  they  quarrelled  fre- 
quently, they  had  a  mutual  esteem  and 
affection  for  each  other  which  lasted  to 
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the  end.  "  The  impious  rival,"  as  Azeglio 
playfully  called  Cavour,  never  hesitated 
to  appeal  to  his  former  chief  in  any  diffi- 
cult circumstance,  and  never  appealed  in 
vain. 

**  Foreign  diplomacy  required  that  I 
should  be  sacrificed.  Azeglio,  I  believe, 
would  have  willingly  retired,  but  I  dis- 
suaded him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  So 
he  has  remained  and  I  have  gone  out, 
without,  however,  ceasing  to  be  personal 
and  political  friends.  In  his  turn  Azeglio 
will  have  to  go  out,  and  then  we  can  form 
a  ministry  frankly  Liberal." 

Consoling  himself  with  this  happy  pros- 
pect, he  once  more  betook  himself  to  the 
land  he  loved  next  to  his  own.  On  Ca- 
vour's  return  from  England,  Azeglio  sent 
in  his  resignation,  advising  the  king  to 
call  his  rival.  Cavour  refused  to  take 
office  as  long  as  the  king  insisted  on  con- 
ciliation towards  the  Vatican,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Extreme  Right  failed  to 
form  a  ministry  that  he  was  recalled  and 
accepted  on  his  own  terms.  This  wise 
delay  gave  him  a  strong  position  at  start- 
ing which  he  was  able  to  hold,  with  a  brief 
interruption  of  a  few  months,  to  the  end 
of  his  life  —  a  period  of  nine  years.  In 
the  course  of  that  time  there  occurred 
disagreements  and  crises ;  but  Cavour 
always  stood  resolute  and  pursued  his 
own  fixed  policy.  If  a  colleague  did  not 
suit  him»  he  removed  him  to  some  other 
department,  or  sent  him  into  repose  with 
a  "ribbon  to  stick  on  his  coat."  He 
would  not  be  baulked  even  by  the  strong- 
willed  and  sensible  king  whom  he  loved. 
Deferential  and  courtly  in  manners,  but 
firm  in  purpose,  he  resorted  in  extreme 
cases  to  resignation.  For  example  :  **  On 
no  condition  should  you  send  X.  I  could 
not  tolerate  him.  Say  so  to  his  Majesty 
in  the  most  respectful  terms.  .  .  .  I  will 
make  it  a  ministerial  question^ 

In  the  question  of  the  Crimean  war  we 
see  the  same  all-powerful  will  dominating 
the  Cabinet,  every  member  of  which  was 
opposed  to  him  —  the  king  alone  on 
his  side.  The  opposition  was  ferocious 
against  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  Hut, 
in  spite  of  all,  he  carried  his  purpose  with 
the  loss  of  one  colleague  only,  convincing 
the  rest  with  his  masterly  reasoning,  elo- 
quence, and  passion.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
lightning  flash  from  heaven,  visible  to  him 
aione,  illumined  a  page  of  future  history. 
What  terrible  anxieties  he  suffered  —  he, 
the  responsible  author  of  the  alliance  — 
when  the  soldiers  were  carried  off  in  hun- 
dreds by  cholera  before  engaging  the  en- 
emy, and  the  commander  wrote,  "If  I 


had  advised  this  expedition  I  should  die 
of  remorse,"  may  be  imagined.*  But 
he  never  lost  courage  or  self-command, 
and  it  is  only  by  his  boundless  joy  and 
enthusiasm  over  the  battle  of  Tchernaya 
that  we  can  see  the  depth  of  the  trouble 
out  of  which  he  had  emerged.  After  this 
came  the  Paris  Conference,  when  Cavour 
exhausted  himself  in  working  up  the  Ital- 
ian question,  and  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  Europe  in  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing war  of  independence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  help  of  England  rather  than 
that  of  Napoleon  III.  He  accepted  the 
latter  because  he  had  no  choice ;  and  he 
promised  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
for  the  same  reason.  It  was  a  sine  qua 
non  condition  of  the  alliance.  In  this  and 
in  all  negotiations  he  got  all  that  genius, 
patriotism,  and  unwearied  perseverance 
could  obtain  for  his  country.  He  might 
well  silence  his  captious  critics,  who  said 
he  ought  to  be  impeached,  by  pointing  to 
the  liberated  provinces,  and  reminding 
them  that  all  their  plots  and  conspiracies 
had  never  succeeded  in  enfranchising  one 
rood  of  Italian  soil.  And  to  the  English 
minister's  friendly  protest  he  might  not 
unfairly  have  replied :  **  If  England  had 
been  as  generous  with  aid  as  snc  is  with 
advice,  we  should  not  be  forced  to  make 
this  sacrifice." 

The  correspondence  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  count's  stirring  career.^ —  when 
the  exciting  drama  so  long  in  preparation 
was  boldly  enacted  before  Europe,  the 
peoples  applauding  and  the  governments 
condemning  —  reads  like  a  thrilling  ro- 
mance. Cavour,  who  sometimes  held 
three  portfolios  at  once,  was  terribly  over- 
worked, and  the  constant  strain  tola  even 
upon  his  iron  nerves.  His  letters  are 
sometimes  severe  and  irritable,  sometimes 
apologetic,  but  more  frequently  pleasant, 
businesslike,  kindly.  Through  all  the 
varying  moods  of  the  writer  we  trace  a 
buoyant  sunny  nature,  and  an  immutable 
will  fixed  on  the  attainment  of  one  object 
The  repeated  victories  of  the  Allies  in 
1859  had  gradually  raised  his  spirits  to  a 
point  of  exultation,  when  he  received  a 
telegram  from  Lamarmora  which  froze  his 
'blood:  "The  armistice  is  being  con- 
cluded at  this  moment  at  Villafranca." 

In  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation  he 
set  out  to  headquarters  and  tried  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  but  in  vain.  The 
excitement  and  grief  made  him  so  ill,  that 
his  friends  were  startled  at  his  appear* 
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ance  when  he  returned  to  Turin.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  play  his  part  decently  on  the 
entry  of  the  sovereigns  into  the  capital 
before  retiring  to  Switzerland  to  hide  his 
mortification.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
solutely groundless  than  tlie  assertion  of 
some  English  writers  that  Cavour  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  were  then  playing  a  clever 
part  and  were  in  secret  correspondence. 
Their  quarrel  was  very  real,  and  deeply 
felt  by  both  king  and  minister. 

Cavour  announced  to  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  that  they  must  consider  him 
dead  and  buried  to  public  life.  But  this 
sort  of  suicide  was  impossible  to  him.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  find  solace  in  "the  best 
refuge  of  disappointed  politicians  —  agri- 
culture." He  was  painfully  alive,  and 
every  fibre  of  his  being  throobed  respon- 
sively  to  the  agitated  heart-beats  of  the 
nation  in  her  convulsive  efforts  to  break 
her  bonds.  It  was  six  months  of  torture 
to  him,  and  he  worried  the  ministers  with 
so  much  advice  that  they  were  glad  to 
retire  and  give  place  to  him.  It  was  a 
position  which  seemed  to  present  over- 
whelming difficulties.  Like  the  Six  Hun- 
dred he  was  stormed  at  on  all  sides,  but 
it  only  nerved  his  dauntless  spirit  to  fresh 
courage  and  energy  as  he  dashed  off  de- 
fiant or  soothing  despatches  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  We  will  not  disarm ! " — •*  Nothing  but 
great  armies  shall  arrest  our  progress." 

Cavour  had  a  giant's  strength,  but  he 
abused  it,  particularly  the  last  few  months, 
when  the  work  and  the  excitement  in- 
creased each  day.  His  heart  was  set  on 
the  Imperial  City.  He  desired  it  with  an 
intensity  not  inferior  to  that  of  Garibaldi, 
though  he  worked  in  a  different  way.  It 
was  "(9  Roma  /  O  morte  /  "  with  both,  and 
it  happened  that  the  reckless  soldier  sur- 
vived all  his  rash  attempts,  and  the  wise 
statesman  found  death.  The  last  year  of 
his  life,  the  multifarious  duties  of  his 
office  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  To  keep 
the  powers  in  gooci  humor ;  to  pacify, 
convince,  or  checkmate  foreign  ministers  ; 
to  circumvent  the  intrigues  of  enemies; 
to  make  use  of  Garibaldi  and  hold  him  in 
restraint ;  to  guide  the  revolution  in  all 
the  provinces,  rebuke  the  over-bold,  en- 
courage the  faint-hearted,  —  all  this  was 
no  easy  task  when  it  rained  letters  and  tel- 
egrams from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
each  day  brought  him  some  startling  news 
of  good  or  evil  import  which  called  for 
immediate  action.  He  lived  every  min- 
ute of  his  life,  and  crowded  as  much  ex- 
perience into  one  year  as  some  statesmen 
might  spread  over  ten. 


Though  Cavour,  after  he  became  min- 
ister, lived  alone  for  the  State  and  had 
little  of  what  is  called  private  life,  the  man 
himself,  in  his  relations  with  family  and 
friends,  is  so  interesting  that  it  would  take 
a  long  article  to  do  justice  to  this  side  of 
his  character ;  and  we  must  for*  the  pres- 
ent leave  the  attractive  theme  untouched. 
Indeed,  his  future  biographer  will  suffer 
from  an  embarrassment  of  riches  on  all 
points  of  his  subject,  for  the  family  have 
at  last  yielded  to  the  public  not  only  his 
correspondence  with  his  closest  connec- 
tions, but  the  private  journal  in  which  the 
young  count  recorded  the  sad  story  of  his 
unhappy  love,  which  made  such  a  lasting 
impression  on  him. 

It  was  the  Roman  question  that  killed 
him.  We  have  abundant  proofs  that  Ca- 
vour, in  the  last  three  months  of  his  life, 
had  conducted  the  negotiations  with  the 
Vatican  to  an  almost  successful  issue ;  and 
if  he  had  not  been  so  suddenly  cut  off 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
would  have  speedily  and  peacefully  en- 
tered Rome  instead  of  taking  it  by  storm 
after  ten  turbulent  years.*  Now  we  know 
all  the  dark  intrigues  supposed  to  be  prac- 
tised by  the  Sardic  minister  to  undermine 
the  Papacy,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  story  we  rise  with  the  conviction  that 
in  no  transaction  of  his  life  was  he  more 
straightforward,  just,  and  true ;  while  the 
dark  intrigues  were  freely  practised  by  his 
adversaries.  For  instance:  important  de- 
spatches entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  monk 
to  be  conveyed  to  Dr.  Pantaleoni,  the 
semi-official  envoy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
Rome,  were  not  received  by  him.  To  work 
on  Pius  IX.*s  nervous  and  timid  nature 
delay  was  precious,  and  the  monk  was 
turned  aside  on  his  journey  and  sent  to 
Naples,  carrying  with  him  the  documents 
on  which  so  much  depended.  Antonelli 
had  triumphed  for  the  moment,  but  if  Ca- 
vour had  lived  he  would  have  foiled  his 
wily  enemy,  as  we  may  imagine  by  the 
last  letter  he  penned  on  the  day  he  was 
seized  by  the  fatal  malady  which  ended 
his  life  —  a  malady  which  was  simply  the 
result  of  an  overtaxed  brain  and  nervous 
system. 

When  the  supreme  mandate  came,  and 
he  knew  he  was  called  on  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  quit  his  post,  he  calmly  let  go 
his  hold  on  the  life  he  loved,  and  faced 
death  with  the  manly  courage  with  which 
he  had  met  every  earthly  danger.  "  Let 
the  good  people  of  Turin  know  that  I  die 

*  See  Pantaleoni:  L'idea  Italiana,  etc.    Curci:  II 
Yaticano  Regio,  etc. 
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a  Christian.  I  am  perfectly  happy,  for  I 
never  wilfully  injured  any  one." 

But  thougli  resigned  to  the  divine  de- 
cree, the  master  passion  of  his  life  —  amor 
della  patria  —  was  extinguished  only  with 
life  itself.  He  talked  of  public  affairs  to 
the  last  day,  and  only  a  few  hours  before 
his  departure  he  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was  speechless 
with  grief.  At  the  dawn  of  a  June  morn- 
ing, when  he  felt  the  darkness  of  death 
descending  upon  him,  he  pressed  his  con- 
fessor's hand  and  murmured :  **  Libera 
Chiesa  in  libero  Stato." 

His  death  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
awestruck  nation  whose  hopes  were  cen- 
tred in  him.  The  king  cried  out:  "Bet- 
ter for  Italy  if  it  were  I  !  " 

Azeglio  wept  hopelessly  for  days  for 
the  loss  of  his  rival.  Pius  IX.,  who  in 
the  depth  of  his  Italian  heart  secretly  ad- 
mired him,  was  deeply  agitated  at  the 
news,  and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
room  exclaimed  :  "  But  how  he  loved  Italy 
—  this  Cavour  !  " 

Yes,  he  loved  Italy.  His  genius,  great 
as  it  was,  would  have  been  powerless  to 
accomplish  the  unity  against  such  terrible 
odds  if  the  passionate  fervor  of  his  love 
had  not  communicated  itself  like  electric 
fire  to  his  countrymen.  "  Feelings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  said  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  this  may  be  true  of  his 
world  of  politics.  But  feeling  was  the 
main  factor  in  the  work  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. The  Italians  are,  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  of  the  Irish,  "an  affectionate 
people,  who  cannot  be  governed  by  heart- 
less persons  on  scientific  principles."  It 
was  warmth  of  feeling,  not  statecraft, 
which  enabled  Cavour  and  his  king  to  ac- 
complish what  they  did.  Cavour*s  Imon 
cuore  as  much  as  his  services  has  en- 
deared him  to  the  nation,  and  by  it  he  was 
enabled  to  exercise  such  a  powerful,  and 
we  believe  lasting,  influence  on  modern 
Italy. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 


From  Nature. 
PERPETUAL  MOTION.* 

If  we  study  the  past  in  order  to  trace 
the  development  of  machines,  we  cannot 
help  being  astonished  at  the  long  centu- 
ries during  which  man  was  content  to  em- 
ploy only  his  own  muscular  effort  and  that 
of  animals,  instead  of  utilizing  the  other 

•  Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Hele 
Shaw,  University  Collet^e,  on  December  21,  iSS/t  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  LiverpooL 


forces  of  nature  to  do  his  work ;  for  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  it  is  during  little  more 
than  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine  has  in  the 
aggregate  become  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  whole  working  population  of  the 
world. 

Although  the  early  history  of  the  sub- 
ject is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  power  of  water  was  the  first 
to  be  employed.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that,  in  those  early  days  when  tnc  laws  of 
nature  were  so  little  understood,  the  idea 
would  arise  that,  if  some  machine  could 
be  contrived  which  would  not  get  tired 
like  man  or  animal,  as  machines  appeared 
to  do  when  left  to  themselves,  and^  more- 
over, one  which  did  not  depend  upon  a 
capricious  and  variable  supply  of  water, 
such  a  machine  would  go  on  forever  —  in 
short,  would  have  perpetual  motion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Geiger,  the  German  phi- 
lologist, has  adduced  strong  grounds  for 
believing  the  Buddhist  praying-wheels — 
on  which  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers 
were  fastened,  anci  which  were  turned  by 
water-power  —  to  be  probably  the  first 
kind  of  water  motor ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  first  record  of  a  proposal  for  a  perpet- 
ual-motion machine  appears  to  be  in  the 
"Siddhftnta  Ciromani,"  a  Sanskrit  text- 
book on  astronomy,  in  which  a  wheel  for 
this  purpose  is  suggested,  having  a  num- 
ber of  closed  equidistant  holes  half  filled 
with  mercury  upon  a  zigzag  line  round  its 
rim.  No  doubt  other  suggestions  of  this 
kind  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
writers  and  literary  men  did  not  conde- 
scend to  notice  them,  or  even  the  progress 
of  the  really  practical  and  useful  machmes. 
We  are  thus  brought  from  that  distant 
date  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
we  find  in  the  sketch-book  of  an  architect, 
Wilars  de  Honecort  (the  original  being 
now  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartres,  at  Paris),  a 
drawing  of  a  proposed  perpetual-motion 
machine,  with  the  statement  which,  trans- 
lated, runs  :  "  Many  a  time  have  skilful 
workmen  tried  to  contrive  a  wheel  that 
shall  turn  of  itself ;  here  is  a  way  to  make 
such  by  means  of  an  uneven  number  of 
mallets  or  by  quicksilver."  The  engrav- 
ing shows  four  mallets  upon  what  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  the  descending  side  of 
the  wheel,  and  three  upon  the  ascending 
side,  the  former  therefore  overbalancing 
the  latter.  To  get  the  mallets  into  this 
desirable  position  the  top  one  on  the  de- 
scending side  has  evidently  been  made  to 
fall  over  before  its  time ;  but  indepen- 
dently of  this  there  is  to  the  ordinary  mind 
a  strong  suggestion  of  speedy  dissolution 
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in  any  structure  a  greater  number  of  whose 
parts  are  going  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  but  this  little  difficulty  M.  de  Hone- 
cort  does  not  allude  to  or  discuss.  The 
unevenly  weighted  wheel  in  which  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  is  to  be  cheated  in  some 
way  or  the  other  has  appeared  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  since,  and,  from  the 
words  **  many  a  time,"  probably  before, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  important  type  of 
proposed  contrivance  for  perpetual  mo- 
'tion. 

'  About  two  centuries  after  De  Honecort, 
the  famous  Leonardi  da  Vinci  gives 
sketches  of  six  designs,  either  due  to  his 
own  fertile  brain  or  taken  from  other 
sources,  and  since  then  there  has  been  an 
incessant  flow  of  proposals  of  this  type  of 
machine,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Dirks, 
"  Perpetuum  Mobile,"  and  several  in  vol. 
xii.  of  the  "  Mechanical  World." 

The  next  class  of  proposed  machines 
we  may  consider  are  those  in  which  gravity 
was  to  be  made  use  of  in  one  direction 
and  evaded  in  the  opposite,  by  the  agency 
of  falling  water,  amongst  these  being  the 
devices  of  Schott,  Scheiner,  BSckler,  and 
others.  The  idea  in  all  these  was  that  a 
quantity  of  water  might  be  kept  circulat- 
ing between  two  tanks,  one  above  and  one 
below;  being  raised  to  the  upper  oi^e  by 
means  of  pumps  driven  by  a  water-wheel 
which  derived  its  motion  from  the  self- 
same water  in  falling  the  same  distance, 
there  being  a  balance  to  the  good  in  the 
form  of  extra  work  to  be  done  by  the 
wheel.  • 

A  third  class  of  proposals  suggests  the 
application  of  capillary  action  to  raise  the 
water  instead  of  employing  pumps,  one  of 
the  earliest  being  that  of  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Glasgow  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  this  case  and  others  the 
drawings  show  (in  anticipation)  the  water 
thus  raised  flowing  out  at  the  top  in  a 
good  substantial  stream,  as,  for  instance, 
m  the  scheme  of  Branca  about  the  date  of 
the  professor's  production. 

The  fourth  and  last  class,  which  partook 
more  of  a  philosophic  nature,  proposed  to 
employ  magnets,  the  attraction  of  which  is 
to  be  effective  in  one  position,  and  masked 
in  another.  There  are  many  proposed 
ways  of  effecting  this,  all  equally  futile, 
although  one  contrived  by  a  shoemaker  of 
Linlithgow  actually  deceived  for  a  time  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  communicated  an 
account  of  it  to  the  **  Annales  de  Chimie." 
In  the  simplest  a  ball  is  to  fall  through  a 
certain  distance,  so  as  to  come  into  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  be  raised  up  an  inclined 


plane  by  magnetic  attraction.  The  first 
part  is  carried  out  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  programme,  but  the  ball  refuses 
to  go  through  the  second  part  without 
coercion. 

Now  most  of  these  schemes  had  a  very 
definite  object  in  view,  which  was  to 
obtain  motive  power,  and  not  at  all  the 
innocent  philosophic  notion  of  delighting 
future  ages  by  the  sight  of  a  machine 
which,  like  the  sacred  ifame  Mark  Twain 
tells  of,  had  been  going  for  so  many  cen- 
turies ;  in  short,  it  was  not  to  benefit 
posterity  but  themselves  that  perpetual 
motion  seekers  worked  and  patented  their 
inventions ;  and  thus  the  question  nat- 
urally arises.  Did  any  of  their  inventions 
appear  to  work  ?  VVell,  they  did ;  and 
here  we  may  divide  these  machines  into 
two  classes,  those  which  did  not  succeed, 
and  those  which  did.  The  former  are  in 
a  strong  majority,  but  the  latter  are  impor- 
tant ;  and  I  will  briefly  give  an  account  of 
one  case,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated,  of 
the  latter.  About  the  year  171 2  a  great 
stir  was  made  on  the  Continent  by  the 
appearance  of  a  wonderful  machine  con- 
trived by  a  German  Pole,  by  name  Jean 
Ernst  ElieBessler,  who  apparently  (not 
perhaps  having  enough  names)  had  as- 
sumed the  additional  surname  Orffyrcus, 
This  Orffyreus  had,  it  was  said,  contrived 
upwards  of  three  hundred  perpetual-mo- 
tion machines,  and  at  last  had  got  one 
that  worked.  Kings,  princes,  landgraves, 
not  to  say  professors  and  learned  men, 
were  all  convinced  of  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  action  of  the  machine,  and 
Baron  Fischer  writes  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Desaguliers  as  seriously  as  Professor 
S'Gravesande  did  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
about  it  as  follows,  concerning  a  visit  paid 
to  this  machine  in  the  castle  of  Wissen- 
stein,  in  Cassel:  **The  wheel  turns  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Having  tied  a  cord 
to  the  axle,  to  turn  an  Archi median  screw 
to  raise  water,  the  wheel  then  made  twenty 
turns  a  minute.  This  I  noted  several 
times  by  my  watch,  and  1  always  found 
the  same  regularity.  An  attempt  to  stop 
it  suddenly  would  raise  a  man  from  the 
ground.  Having  stopped  it  in  this  man- 
ner it  remained  stationary  (and  here  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  a  perpetual  motion).  I 
commenced  the  movements  very  gently  to 
see  if  it  would  of  itself  regain  its  former 
rapidity,  which  I  doubted ;  but  to  my  great 
astonishment  I  observed  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  wheel  augmented  little  by  little  un- 
til it  made  two  turns,  and  then  it  regained 
its  former  speed.  This  experiment,  show- 
ing the  rapidity  of  the  wheel  augmented 
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from  the  very  slow  movement  that  I  gave 
it  to  an  extraordinary  rapid  one,  convinces 
me  more  than  if  I  had  only  seen  the  wheel 
moving  a  whole  year,  wliich  would  not 
have  persuaded  me  that  it  was  perpetual 
motion,  because  it  might  have  diminished 
little  by  little  until  it  ceased  altogether; 
but  to  gain  speed  instead  of  losing  it,  and 
to  increase  that  speed  to  a  certain  degree 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  friction  of  the  axles,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
action."  The  inventor  himself  wrote  va- 
rious pamphlets  —  with  dedications  sixty 
pages  in  length  in  German  —  entitlecf, 
*'  Das  Triumphirende  Perpetuum  Mobile 
Orffyreanum,"  and  in  Latin,  "  Triumphans 
Perpetuum  Mobile  Orffyreanum."  This 
machine  worked  hard,  raising  and  lower- 
ing stones  or  water  as  required,  being 
loclced  in  a  room ;  the  people  outside 
could  see  the  work  done  by  means  of  a 
rope  which  passed  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall,  and  this  ought  to  have  satisfied 
them.  Still,  there  were  disbelievers,  and 
amongst  others  we  find  a  M.  Crousaz 
writing  as  follows  ;  "  First,  Orffyreus  is  a 
fool :  second,  it  is  impossible  that  a  fool 
can  have  discovered  what  such  a  number 
of  clever  people  have  searched  for  without 
success;  third,  I  do  not  believe  in  impos- 
sibilities; .  .  .  fifth,  the  servant  who  ran 
away  from  his  house  for  fear  of  being 
strangled,  has  in  her  possession,  in  writ- 
ing, the  terrible  oath  that  Orffyreus  made 
her  swear;  sixth,  he  only  had  to  have 
asked  in  order  to  have  had  this  girl  im- 
prisoned, until  he  had  time  to  finish  this 
machine;  .  .  .  eighth,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  machine  at  his  house,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  perpetual  motion,  but 
that  is  a  small  one  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved." These  are  serious  charges  even 
if  not  in  logical  sequence,  and  before  we 
conclude  the  history  of  this  invention  we 
will  examine  a  machine  which  has  been 
made  at  University  College,  which  has 
certainly  surprising  properties,  although 
very  simple.  It  is  now  locked,  for  we 
may  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  a  machine 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Boston 
Journal :  "  It  will  not,  nay  cannot,  stop 
without  a  brake,  as  it  is  so  fixed  by  means 
of  balls  and  arms  that  the  descending 
side  of  the  wheel  is  perpetually  farther 
from  the  centre  of  motion  than  the  oppo- 
sition ascending."  That  is  just  our  ma- 
chine, which,  started,  behaves  exactly  as 
Baron  P'ischer  describes,  and  raises  a 
weight  or  does  other  work.  This  machine 
is  so  constructed  as  to  enable  complete 
examination  to  be  made,  and  all  possibil- 
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ity  of  unfair  play  apparently  detected, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fraud,*  as  was  that  of 
Mr,  Orffyreus,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
posed. 

The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  a  great  number  of 
folks  if  the  saying  due  to  Lucretius  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  Ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit^\  had  been  appreciated  and  believed 
in  by  them.  Thus  the  waste  of  many  lives 
of  fruitless  work  might  have  been  avoided 
not  only  in  the  past  but  even  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  for  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  more  than 
one  hundred  English  anci  French  patents 
for  perpetual-motion  machines  have  been 
obtained ;  in  one  case  a  gentleman  not 
very  far  from  Liverpool  having  spent  a 
very  large  sum  on  this  profitable  subject. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  the  other  day  he 
had  a  visit  in  propria  persona  from  an  in- 
ventor of,  and  of  course  believer  in,  such 
a  machine,  and  after  having  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  discussed  the  question  with 
this  gentleman  as  calmly  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  he  had  grounds 
for  feeling  that  his  lecture  would  be  ut- 
terly incomplete  if  he  left  the  subject 
content  with  raising  a  laugh  at  the  whole 
matter;  not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  easy 
enough  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  rail- 
ways^ and  ocean  steamers.  He  would 
therefore  briefly  and  simply,  but  he  hoped 
conclusively,  state  the  general  nature  of 
the  problem  of  perpetualmotion.  Firstly, 
all  machines  such  as  we  havt  seen  pro- 
jected for  creating  power  arc  as  impossi- 
ble as  the  idea  of  creating  cnatter.  Sec- 
ondly, many  machines  have  been  pro- 
jected for  using  sources  of  energy,  such 
as  heat,  as  proposed  by  Desaguliers,  and 
many  others  since,  in  wnich  known  sources 
of  power  were  to  be  rendered  available. 
Such  machines  continue  to  work  only 
while  the  supply  of  energy  lasts,  therefore 
have  not  perpetual  motion.  Thirdly,  since, 
just  as  energy  cannot  be  created,  so  it  can- 
not be  destroyed,  but  can  only  take  an- 
other form,  the  question  arises.  Cannot 
the  causes  retarding  a  body's  motion  be 
removed  and  the  body  go  on  moving  for- 
ever ?  In  order  to  answer  this  reasonable 
question,  he  proposed  for  a  few  moments 
to  search  for  perpetual  motion.  He  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  a 
variety  of  machines,  what  efforts  had  been 
made  to  reduce  frictional  resistance.     In 


*  Reing  driven  by  concealed  cordn  pauini:  down  the 
hollow  legs  and  actuated  by  a  youth  beneath  the  {dat- 
form. 

t  Propounded,  indeed,  in  a  different  form  by  De* 
.  mocritus  four  hundred  years  before  that. 
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one  case,  an  inventor  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  a  wheel  of  half  the  size  the 
friction  was  reduced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion proposed  to  employ  two  in  this  ratio  ; 
no  doubt  with  the  same  idea  as  the  man 
who,  seeing  a  stove  advertised  to  save  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  coal,  bought  two  with 
the  idea  of  saving  it  all.     Many  people 
thought   that,   theoretically,  friction  was 
entirely  removed  by  means  of  rolling  con- 
tact—  illustrated  by  roller  and  ball-bear- 
ings— but  it  was  only  because  the  theorv 
was  imperfect,  and  the  true  nature  of  roll- 
ing not  understood  ;  and,   by  means   of 
lantern  illustrations,  the  action  of  rolling 
surfaces   was    experimentally    examined. 
The  irresistible  conclusion   must  be  ar- 
rived at  that  friction  is  as  universal  in  its 
action  as  gravitation,  and  to  avoid  it  on 
the   earth   is   impossible;   and  with   this 
conclusion  vanishes  all  hope  of  a  perpet- 
ual-motion machine.      If  we  are  inclined 
to  regret  this  fact,  a  little  reflection  on 
what  would  occur  if  friction  ceased  to  act 
may  not  be  uninstructive,  for  the  whole 
face  of  nature  would  be  at  once  changed, 
and  much  of  the  dry  land,  and,  even  more 
rapidly,  most  of  our  buildings,  would  dis- 
appear beneath  the  sea.     Such  inhabitants 
as  remained  for  a  short  time  alive  would 
not  only  be  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  fire  or  warmth,  but  would  find  their 
very  clothes  falling  back  to  the  original 
fibre  from  which  they  were  made ;  and  if 
not  destroyed  in  one  of  the  many  possible 
ways  —  such   as   by  falling   meteors,   no 
longer  dissipated  by  friction  through  the 
air,   or  by  falling  masses   of   water,    no 
longer  retarded  by   the   atmosphere   and 
descending  as  rain  —  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  food,  from  inability  to  move  them- 
selves by  any  ordinary   method  of  loco- 
motion, or,  what  would  be  equally  serious, 
having  once  started  into  motion,  from  be- 
ing unable  to  stop  except  when  they  came 
into  collision  with  other  unhappy  beings 
or  moving  bodies.     Before  long  tney,  with 
all   heavier  substances,  would   disappear 
forever  beneath  the  waters  which  would 
now  cover  the  face  of  a  lifeless  world. 

We  turn  to  the  motion  of  planetary  bod- 
ies—  is  that  perpetual.'*  At  first,  every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  it  is.  The  earth 
with  its  mass  of  three  thousand  trillion 
tons  turning  with  a  speed  which  enables 
a  student  to  go  bare-headed  a  good  many 
miles  without  catching  cold  in  the  act  of 
saluting  a  professor,  for  a  long  time  defied 
all  attempts  to  detect  in  it  loss  of  speed  ; 
but  with  the  friction  of  the  tides  contin- 
ually at  work  such  loss  must  take  place, 
and  now  it  is  pretty  certain  from  the  cal- 


culations of  Adams,  the  astronomer,  that 
the  earth  loses  about  an  hour  in  sixteen 
thousand  years,  and  is  coming  to  rest, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  rather  lei- 
surely. So,  also,  the  hurrying  up  of  the 
comets  as  they  go  round  the  sun  is  pos- 
sibly accounted  for  by  a  retarding  action 
in  space  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  try  to  make  up,  as  it  were,  for 
lost  time ;  and  in  fact  the  general  argu- 
ments in  the  present  day  are  in  favor  of 
what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  believed,  —  that 
the  motions  of  all  bodies  in  space  are  suf- 
fering retardation,  and  that  their  velocity 
is  becoming  less  and  will  ultimately 
cease. 

Perpetual  motion,  then,  is  impossible. 
By  no  means.  We  have  duly  considered 
motion  of  matter  in  its  visible  and  me- 
chanical form,  and  if  the  foregoing  re- 
marks are  true,  then  in  this  form  assur- 
edly it  is  ;  but  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
great  fact  of  indestructibility  of  energy, 
and  the  greatest  generalization  of  the 
present  century  is  that  which  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  energy  in  the  form 
of  mechanical  and  visible  motion  by  show- 
ing that  an  exactly  equal  amount  appears 
in  the  form  of  molecular  and  invisible 
motion.  To  this  all  outward  motion 
tends,  and  friction  is  the  agency  by  which 
the  change  is  effected.  Down  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  change  can  be  effected  in 
either  direction,  and  the  heat-engine  con- 
verts molecular  motion  into  mechanical, 
again  to  be  reconverted  into  molecular 
motion  in  all  its  working  parts,  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  the  useful  work  it  does. 
This  stage  reached,  there  is  no  process 
known  to  us  by  which  the  cycle  can  be 
continued,  and  the  term  "  degradation,"  in 
the  sense  of  having  gone  down  a  step,  but 
nevertheless  a  step  which  can  never  be 
reclaimed,  is  applied  to  the  tendency  of 
energy  to  assume  molecular  form  by  dis- 
sipation over  a  larger  mass  of  matter,  so 
that  its  effect  is  less  intense  though  equal 
numerically  in  amount.  To  this  all  nature 
tends,  and  beyond  this  point  we  cannot  go. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  the  motion  is  perpet- 
ual, but  it  is  motion  that  tends  to  approach 
a  state  unsatisfactory  to  the  instinct  of  the 
human  mind.  Great  intellects,  such  as 
Rankine  and  Siemens,  have  striven  to 
conjecture  ways  at  present  unknown  to  us 
by  which  the  energy  now  spreading  itself 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  space  may  be 
gathered  again  and  regenerated,  so  that 
we  may  look  forward  not  to  the  lowest  but 
to  the  highest  form  of  motion  as  that 
which,  passing  through  all  its  cycles,  shall 
last  forever. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CALAMITY  IN  CHINA. 

Even  in  Asia,  where  everything  is  im- 
moderate, where  a  forest  covers  kingoms, 
a  river  deposits  a  county  in  a  decade,  and 
man  grows  feeble  from  an  abiding  sense 
that  nature  is  too  strong  for  him,  there 
has  been  no  calamity  in  our  time  at  once 
so  terrible  and  so  dramatic  as  the  bursting 
of  the  Yellow  River  on  September  27th, 
1887.  It  exceeds  in  its  extent,  if  not  in 
the  separatencss  of  its  horror,  the  sub- 
merging of  the  island  of  Deccan  Shahbaz- 
pore  in  1876,  when  a  storm-wave  in  two 
nours  swept  off  three  hundred  thousand 
human  beings.  The  Yellow  River,  larger 
and  swifter  than  the  Ganges,  and  contain- 
ing more  water  perhaps  than  five  Dan- 
ubcs,  bears  to  the  immense  province  called 
Honan,  which  is  ten  thousand  square 
miles  larger  than  England  and  VVales, 
much  the  relation  borne  by  the  Po  towards 
the  Lombard  plain,  at  once  a  blessing  and 
a  scourge.  Its  waters  originally  created 
the  lowlands  of  the  province  by  depositing 
silt  through  ages,  and  they  are  now  their 
torment.  The  alluvial  land,  once  above 
the  water,  is  rich  with  a  richness  of  which 
Englishmen  have  no  experience,  being 
covered  with  a  thick  pad  of  yellow  mould 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  deep,  on  which 
everything  will  grow,  from  the  teak-tree 
to  the  pineapple,  yielding,  when  planted 
with  rice,  one  hundred  and  sixty  fold,  and 
in  places  producing,  almost  without  ma- 
nure and  with  light  ploughing,  two  full 
crops  a  year.  No  people  living  by  agri- 
culture can  resist  the  temptation  of  such 
a  soil,  and  for  ages  the  Chinese — of  all 
races  in  the  world  the  most  instinctively 
agricultural  —  have  swarmed  to  these  low- 
lands, to  find  that,  in  spite  of  all  their 
profits,  they  must  embank  the  river  or 
perish.  The  surplus  water  of  autumn, 
probablv,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  nine 
times  tfie  regular  outflow,  rushing  down 
in  huge  masses  from  the  hills  at  a  speed 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  pours  its  overspill 
over  whole  counties,  drowning  everything 
not  ten  feet  above  the  river-level,  and 
when  it  retires,  leaves,  besides  a  deposit 
fatal  to  one  year's  crop,  an  unendurable 
variety  of  fever.  Down  go  whole  popula- 
tions at  once,  not  dead,  but  paralyzed  for 
work  and  with  their  constitutions  ruined. 
The  Chinese,  who  in  their  courage  for 
labor  are  a  grand  people,  fought  the  river, 
embanked  it,  and  for  two  thousand  years 
at  least  reaped  enormous  harvests  from 
the  protected  soil.  Every  two  centuries 
or  so,  however,  the  river,  rising  in  its 
strength   like  a  malignant  genius,  swept 


every  barrier  away,  cut  for  itself  a  new 
bed  —  nine  such  teds  are  known  —  and 
ruined  a  province ;  but  the  people  swarm 
in  again,  the  new  work  is  easier  at  first, 
and  the  land  is  again  recovered  from  the 
vast  lagoons.  The  last  outburst  occurred 
twenty-live  years  ago;  but  the  Chinese 
still  persevered,  immense  dykes  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  province  once  more  be- 
came a  garden. 

There  is,  however  a  difficulty  in  embank- 
ing any  river  carrying  huge  deposits. 
The  Times  correspondent  blunders  about 
this.  He  talks  of  it  as  a  specialty  of  the 
Yellow  River,  but  every  river  carrying 
much  pulverized  soil  from  the  mountains 
presents  the  same  perplexity  to  engineers. 
The  water  not  only  deposits  silt  w^here  it 
debouches,  but  all  along  its  course ;  and 
if  it  is  shut  in  by  embankments,  the  bed 
of  the  river  incessantly  rises  higher,  until 
at  last  it  is  far  above  the  plain.  The  bed 
of  the  Po,  for  example,  is  in  places  forty 
feet  above  the  rice-lands,  and  some  of  the 
dykes  of  the  Mississippi  are  like  artificial 
hills.  The  Yellow  River,  from  the  enor- 
mous rapidity  of  its  volume  when  swollen 
by  melted  snow,  is  the  worst  of  offenders 
in  this  respect;  its  new  bed, even  intwen« 
ty-five  years,  has  risen  far  above  the  plain, 
and  as  the  dykes  grow  from  hillocks  into 
hills,  from  mere  walls  into  ranges  of  earth- 
works like  fortress-sides,  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  the  effort  overtaxes  the  skill 
of  the  engineers,  and  the  perseverance 
even  of  Chinese  laborers.  The  ablest 
engineers  in  India  were  beaten  by  the 
Damoodah,  thouzh  it  is,  comparcci  with 
the  Hoang-Ho,  like  a  trumpery  European 
stream,  and  though  the  labor  available 
could  hardly  be  exhausted.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
upper  sections  of  the  dykes  cost  too  much 
for  complete  repair,  and  tend  to  be  inade- 
quate ;  and  when  the  Yellow  River,  gorged 
with  water  from  the  mountains  till  it  forms 
in  reality  a  gigantic  reservoir,  averaging  a 
mile  broad,  from  three  to  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  seventy  feet  deep,  all  sus- 
pended in  air  by  artificial  supports,  comes 
rushing  down  in  autumn,  the  slightest 
weakness  in  those  supports  is  fataL  On 
September  27th  the  river  was  at  its  fullest, 
its  speed  was  at  its  highest,  there  was 
almost  certainly  a  driving  wind  from  the 
west,  a  bit  of  dyke  gave  way,  the  rent 
;  spread  for  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  — 
I  our  readers  remember,  for  Charles  Reade 
'  described  it,  the  rush  into  Sheffield  of  the 
'  Holmfirth  reservoir.  Multiply  that,  if  you 
j  can,  by  two  thousand,  add  exhaustless 
:  renewals  of  the  water  from  behind  — iis^ 
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Danubes  pouring  from  a  heieht  for  two 
months  on  end — and  instead  of  a  long 
valley  with  high  sides  which  can  be 
reached,  think  of  a  vast,  open  plain,  flat 
as  Salisbury  Plain,  but  studded  with  three 
thousand  villages,  all  swarming  as  English 
villages  never  swarm,  and  you  may  gain 
a  conception  of  a  scene  hardly  rivalled 
since  the  deluge.  The  torrent,  it  is  known, 
in  its  first  and  grandest  rush,  though 
throwing  out  rivers  every  moment  at  every 
incline  of  the  land,  had  for  its  centre  a 
stream  thirty  miles  wide  and  ten  feet 
deep,  travelling  probably  at  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  —  a  force  as  irresistible  as  that 
of  lava.  No  tree  could  last  ten  minutes, 
no  house  five,  the  very  soil  would  be  car- 
ried away  as  by  a  supernatural  plough- 
share;  and  as  for  man,  —  an  ant  in  a 
broken  stop-cock  in  a  London  street  would 
be  more  powerful  than  he.  Swim?  As 
well  wrestle  with  the  Holyhead  express. 
Fly?  It  takes  hours  in  such  a  plai^  to 
reach  a  hillock  three  feet  high,  the  water 
the  while  pouring  on  faster  than  a  hunter's 
gallop.  There  is  no  more  escape  from 
such  a  flood  than  there  is  escape  from  the 
will  of  God,  and  those  Chinese  who  re- 
fused even  to  struggle  were  the  happiest 
of  all,  because  the  quickest  dead.  Over 
a  territory  of  ten  thousand  square  miles, 
or  two  Yorkshires  at  least  (for  the  mis- 
sionaries report  a  wider  area),  over  thou- 
sands of  villages  —  three  thousand  cer- 
tainly, even  if  the  capital  is  not  gone,  as 
is  believed  —  the  soft  water  passed,  si- 
lently strangling  every  living  thing,  the 
cows  and  the  sheep  as  well  as  their  own- 
ers ;  and  for  ourselves,  who  have  seen  the 
scene  only  on  a  petty  scale,  we  doubt 
whether  the  **  best-informed  European  in 
Pekin"  is  not  right  when  he  calculates 
the  destruction  of  life  at  seven  millions, 
and  whether  the  Times  reporter  is  not 
too  fearful  of  being  taken  for  a  romancer 
when  he  reduces  it  to  one  or  two.  These 
great  villages  are  crammed  with  popula- 
tion, and  alive  with  children  ;  the  whole 
water  of  the  Hoang-Ho  has  been  pouring 
on  them  for  two  months,  none  reaching 
the  sea  ;  and  even  by  the  highest  estimate 
the  dead  are  fewer  than  those  who  died 
of  starvation  a  few  years  ago  in  the  fam- 
ine of  the  two  Shans.  In  Asia,  kingdoms 
and  capitals  have  perished  of  pestilence, 
as  Cambodia  probably,  and  Gour  certainly 
did ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  the  physical 
conditions  being  favorable,  why  equal 
multitudes  should  not  perish  in  a  flood. 

What  is  the  remedv  ?  What  is  the 
remedy  for  an  earthquake  ?  There  is  no 
remedy.     In  that  division  of   Honan,  a  i 
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generation  has  been  swept  away  by  a  fiat 
stronger  than  man*S}  which  has  concen- 
trated into  two  months  the  natural  and 
inevitable  slaughter  of  fifty  years.  The 
Chinese  government,  which  can  be  stirred 
by  some  things,  and  which,  when  stirred, 
has  an  elephantine  energy,  has  given 
;^5oo,ooo  from  the  central  treasury  to  re- 
pair the  dykes,  and,  as  we  read  the  orders, 
the  whole  revenue  of  Honan  till  the  work 
is  completed;  has  stopped  thirty-two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  rice  on  its  way  to  the  cap- 
ital and  given  it  to  the  survivors,  and  has 
ordered  all  who  are  ruined,  but  not  dead, 
to  work  at  once  on  the  dykes  under  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  laborers  will  not  be 
paid,  but  they  will  be  fed ;  the  Chinese 
engineers  understand  hydraulics  fairly 
well ;  the  channel  being  new,  the  embank- 
ments need  not  be  cyclopean  at  first  — 
though,  be  it  remembered,  the  river  of 
itself  rises  certainly  twenty  feet  in  au- 
tumn ;  and  at  the  cost  of  about  as  manv 
lives  as  were  sacrificed  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  will  fall  victims  to  the  malaria  de- 
veloped as  the  waters  retire,  the  Yellow 
River  will  for  another  generation  be 
chained  up  once  more.  The  old  attraction 
will  then  prove  irresistible ;  all  husband- 
men without  land  for  three  hundred  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river  will  silently  steal 
in  to  settle  on  the  alluvium,  fruit-trees  will 
be  planted,  rice  will  be  sown,  and  in  five 
years  life  in  Honan  will  be  proceeding 
exactly  as  before,  as  it  does  on  the  slopes 
of  Vesuvius  after  an  eruption.  For  the 
past,  however,  there  is  no  remedy,  and 
for  the  future  little  hope.  Nothing,  if  the 
river  is  simply  dyked,  can  prevent  its 
destroying  the  dykes  when  they  reach  a 
certain  height;  tor  the  work,  increasing 
every  year,  must  at  some  point  overpower 
the  resources  of  any  State.  If  the  Chinese 
government  could  cut  a  broad  and  deep 
canal  for  three  hundred  miles  to  the  ocean, 
or  build,  amid  the  hills  from  which  the 
water  flows,  a  reservoir  vast  as  an  inland 
sea,  or  construct  a  second  line  of  dykes 
on  each  side  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
water,  the  overspill  of  the  Yellow  River 
might  be  drained  away  in  sufficient  time 
to  arrest  grand  catastrophes ;  but  that 
government  is  at  once  too  fatalistic  and 
too  weak  for  such  gigantic  efforts,  and 
will  be  content  if  it  can  only  secure  safety 
for  its  own  generation,  leaving  the  next 
to  suffer  or  escape,  as  may  please  the 
unknown  powers.  It  is  useless  for  Euro- 
peans to  advise,  or  even  to  mourn,  for 
they  can  do  nothing,  except,  indeed,  re- 
flect that  for  the  safety  of  their  own  civil- 
izations, perhaps  for  part  of  the  greatness 
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of  their  own  minds,  they  are  indebted 
to  the  pettiness  of  scale  on  which  their 
temperate  dwelling-place  has  been  con- 
structed. We  owe  everything  to  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  the  works  of 
nature  in  Europe.  One  can  dyke  the 
Thames,  but  not  the  Yellow  River;  tunnel 
the  Alps,  but  not  the  Himalayas. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
PROFESSOR  BONAMY  PRICE. 

In  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  Oxford  and 
England  have  lost  the  greatest  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's Rugby  staff,  and  the  one  who  had 
been  most  profoundly  and  effectually  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Arnold's  conceptions  of 
the  power  and  duty  of  a  teacher.  Indeed, 
we  should  think  that  while  Arnold  had 
perhaps  the  greater  success  in  inspiring 
his  own  deep  sense  of  law  and  duty  in 
those  of  his  pupils  who  were  a  little  defi- 
cient in  susceptibility  to  the  government 
of  moral  ideas,  Bonamy  Price  must  have 
surpassed  even  his  chief  in  that  great 
quality  of  a  teacher,  the  capacity  to  exhil- 
arate as  well  as  to  awaken  the  intelligence 
of  his  pupil.  Coming  as  he  did  from 
Guernsey,  there  was  in  Bonamy  Price  not 
a  little  of  the  genial  alertness  of  the 
French  intellect,  —  and  that  in  combina- 
tion with  a  power  of  sympathy  that  was 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of 
Frenchmen  of  equal  ability  and  penetra- 
tion. His  great  personal  modesty,  and, 
we  may  truly  say.  humility,  rendered  the 
singular  vivacity  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  aims  and  pursuits  of  others  one 
of  the  most  exhilarating  of  influences; 
and  so  it  happened  that  Bonamy  Price 
retained  for  the  man  the  charm  wnich  he 
first  had  for  the  bov,  and  continued  to 
give  in  later  life  the  stimulus  and  sym- 
pathy which  had  first  detected  and  encour- 
aged unripe  abilities  and  ambitions.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  qualities  of 
a  first-rate  teacher.  Of  all  the  teachers 
who  are  in  the  highest  degree  impressive 
and  stimulating  to  their  pupils  while  they 
remain  their  pupils,  there  is,  we  suspect, 
hardly  one  in  ten  who  remains  equally 
impressive  and  stimulating  to  them  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  his  pupils,  and 
come  back  to  him  on  a  basis  of  social 
equality,  —  so  few  are  there  who  can 
throw  off  the  didactic  attitude  of  mind  and 
assume  that  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
comradeship.  But  Bonamy  Price  had 
that  power  in  the  fullest  degree.  His  rare 
simplicity  and  humility,  together  with  the  i 


singular  joyousness  and  elasticity  of  his 
ardent  and  eager  temperament,  gave  him 
a  power  of  merging  the  tutor  in  the  friend, 
which  is  more  than  uncommon  amongst 
teachers  of, the  highest  class.  As  a  rule, 
the  minds  of  great  teachers  to  some  extent 
stiffen  in  the  didactic  posture,  and  when 
they  do  so,  it  is  impossible,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  that  the  man  should  find 
in  them  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  helped 
the  boy.  But  with  Bonamy  Price  this  was 
otherwise.  The  Times,  in  writing  of  his 
power  as  a  teacher,  has  used  the  phrase 
that  his  influence  was  rather  ** electric" 
than  "  magnetic,"  by  which  we  understand 
the  writer  to  mean  that  it  gave  a  slight 
shock  which  awakened  a  mind  in  any  de- 
gree sluggish  or  torpid  to  its  full  activity, 
rather  tlian  that  it  cast  upon  such  a  mind 
the  spell  of  Bonamy  Price's  own  character 
of  intellect.  If  that  be  the  meaning  of  the 
remark,  we  entirely  agree  with  it.  For 
Bonamy  Price  certainly  awakened  others 
to  the  full  sense  of  their  power  without  in 
any  degree  subduing  them  by  imparting 
his  own  bias.  Indeed,  the  vivacity  with 
which  he  entered  into  a  view  differing 
from  his  own  was  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing of  his  characteristics,  and  acted  like  a 
draught  of  champagne  on  any  nature  which 
was  timid,  reserved,  cautious,  distrustful. 
As  a  rule,  men  have  to  seek  in  companions 
of  their  own  age  for  the  stimulus  which 
they  fail  to  find  in  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  correct  their  errors  and 
signalize  their  shortcomings.  But  no 
routhful  companion  gave  a  man  more 
right  and  helpful  sympathy  than  the  old 
master  who  had  formerly  not  only  given 
generous  encouragement  to  his  pupil's 
efforts,  but  put  his  finger  frankly  on  that 
pupil's  deficiencies  and  failures. 

And  yet  the  character  of  Bonamy  Price's 
intellect  was  not  of  a  kind  to  take  pleasure 
in  vague  appreciation.  No  man  knew 
bettor  exactly  what  he  meant,  or  was 
sharper  to  detect  the  shallowness  of  empty 
generalities  or  pretentious  mysticism.  On 
religious  subjects,  for  instance,  deep  as 
was  his  piety,  he  was  impatient,  perhaps 
too  impatient,  of  both  undefined  authority 
and  mystical  assumptions,  —  such  as  those 
which  underlie  sacramental  rites.  He 
had  something,  apparently,  of  the  Hugue- 
not element  in  his  Protestantism,  though 
he  felt  a  political  respect  for  the  influence 
of  the  State  which  could  hardly  have  been 
consistent  with  the  drift  of  Huguenot  tra- 
ditions, and  was  of  British,  not  of  French 
origin.  Nothing  puzzled  him  more  than 
the  Anglican  disposition  to  separate  the 
religious  reformation  in  England  from  the 
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agency  of  the  State,  and  many  of  his  most 
eager  arguments  were  conducted  with 
High  Churchmen  for  whom  he  felt  the 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  Anglican  Church, 
once  separated  from  the  State,  would,  re- 
tain any  proper  ecclesiastical  unity  of  its 
own.  We  mention  this  not,  of  course, 
with  any  view  of  analyzing  his  attitude  of 
mind  on  this  question,  but  simply  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  mere 
eclectic,  nothing  of  that  tendency  to  find 
something  that  he  could  approve  in  every- 
body's views,  which  so  often  makes  men's 
sympathies  seem  much  more  valuable 
than  they  are.  His  views  were  always  apt 
to  be  more  definite,  not  more  indefinite, 
than  the  facts  would  justify  ;  and  hence  it 
was  not  from  this  point  of  view  certainly 
that  one  could  account  for  the  generous 
sympathy  which  he  gave  to  younger  men 
and  the  stimulus  which  they  found  in  his 
society.  The  power  which  he  most  ap- 
preciated was  power  specifically  directed 
to  well-defined  ends ;  but  he  could  appre- 
ciate such  power  cordially  even  when 
those  ends  were  not  altogether  his  own, 
and  when  he  could  discriminate  them  very 
clearly  from  his  own.  Frank  and  clearly 
defined  differences  in  no  way  alienated  his 
hearty  and  discriminating  appreciation. 

Like  all  Dr.  Arnold's  friends  and  follow- 
ers, Bonamy  Price  had  the  deepest  possi- 
ble interest  in  politics,  and  was,  indeed, 
quite  as  much  of  a  political  as  of  a  moral 
teacher.  Like  Socrates,  he  read  in  the 
State  the  virtues  of  the  individual  charac- 
ter writ  large,  and  taught  his  pupils  to  see 
them  as  he  did.  As  a  classical  master,  he 
was  never  weary  of  impressing  on  his 
scholars  the  political  drift  of  the  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians,  and,  like  all  those  who  read 
these  lessons  in  a  religious  spirit,  he  was 
as  much  afraid  of  revolutionary  ideas  and 
new  departures  taken  abruptly  in  an  un- 
historical  spirit,  as  he  was  of  reactionary 
or  despotic  ideas,  that  is,  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  people  as  foes,  instead  of 
regarding  their  welfare  as  the  end  of  all 
wise  government.  Thus,  from  being  an 
ardent  reformer  when  reform  was  urgently 
needed,  he  became  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  facility  with 
which  the  educated  classes  gave  way  to 
abstract  principles  of  the  vaguest  kind, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  to  this  dread  of  a 
somewhat  raw  Radicalism  that  he  owed  his 
election  to  the  professorship  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford  in  1868.  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers  had  already  developed,  though  not, 
we  believe,  in  his  class-room,  some  of  that 
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iconoclastic  spirit  which  made  even  men 
who  were  not  Conservatives  fear  that  he 
might  yet  turn  his  professorship  into  a 
propaganda  of  Radicalism.  And  assur- 
edly the  subject  matter  of  the  professor- 
ship was  not  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  political  bias,  to  render  that  fear 
irrational  or  bigoted.  Bonamy  Price  was 
elected  probably  because  he  did  not  share 
this  bias.  But  he  showed  po  more  dispo- 
sition to  treat  his  class-room  as  the  place 
for  propagating  Whig  opinions,  than  his 
predecessor  had  done  to  treat  it  as  the 
place  for  propagating  Radical  opinions. 
And  it  became  in  his  hands  a  very  effec- 
tive sieve  for  sifting  out  the  fundamental 
differences  between  different  schools  of 
economical  thought,  for  he  greatly  excelled 
in  that  lively  interrogation  of  the  young  of 
which  he  so  often  extolled  the  value,  and 
which  undoubtedly  became  in  his  hands  a 
very  powerful  and  thoroughly  Socratic 
instrument  of  education. 

At  Oxford,  Bonamy  Price's  loss  will  be, 
and,  indeed,  has  already  been,  severely 
felt.  Latterly  his  academic  influence  was 
thrown  on  to  what  may  be  properly  called, 
for  want  of  a  less  political  phrase,  the 
conservative  side.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  extinction  of  definitely  religious 
influences  in  the  university.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  new  physiological  methods 
of  teaching,  —  which  he  thought  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  ethics,  than  they  could 
ever  be  stimulating  to  the  understandings, 
of  medical  students,  —  adopted  there. 
Most  of  all,  perhaps,  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  influence  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  shaping  of  the  curriculum,  supersed- 
ing the  influence  of  men  of  large  experi- 
ence and  mature  wisdom.  On  all  these 
questions  he  threw  his  vote  against  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  time,  though  he 
always  did  full  justice  to  his  opponents, 
and  was  as  temperate  as  he  was  steady  in 
his  own  line  of  action.  And  since  he 
never  lost  his  hold  over  the  statesmen  of 
tlie  day,  — even  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  ban- 
tering criticism  on  Professor  Bonamy 
Price's  view  of  the  Irish  land  question  in 
1881,  indicated  the  hearty  respect  he  felt 
for  the  economist  whose  judgment  he  re- 
jected,—  his  influence  at  Oxford  always 
counted  for  a  good  deal  even  with  his 
opponents,  all  the  more  because,  as  a  lay- 
man and  a  Broad  Churchman,  that  influ- 
ence was  never  ascribed  to  sacerdotal 
prepossessions.  Hence,  even  in  academi- 
cal politics  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  — by 
his  allies  because  he  was  cautious  without 
being  narrow,  by  his  antagonists  because 
he  was  fair  ana  courteous  without  being 
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weak.  But  in  a  larger  world  he  will  be 
still  more  missed.  He  had  been  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  statesmen  who  had 
sometimes  derived  no  little  help  from  his 
criticism,  even  in  preparing  their  most 
brilliant  speeches  ;  and  he  understood  the 
word  '*  education  *'  in  a  much  larger  sense 
than  that  in  which  ordinary  tutors  and 
professors  understand  it.  He  had  exer- 
cised an  influence  which  was  always  pure 
and  noble,  both  in  academical  and  in  na- 
tional politics.  He  had  been  a  great 
reader  and  an  active  traveller,  and  wielded 
no  little  influence  in  the  New  World,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old.  And  though  he  may 
have  made  at  times  political  mistakes,  — 
as,  for  example,  in  leaning  too  much  to  the 
side  of  Austria  at  the  time  when  Austria 
was  the  great  bar  to  Italian  liberty  (yet 
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military  men  greatly  admired  his  vigorous 
pamphlet  on  the  value  of  the  Quadrilateral 
to  Austria),  —  he  made  these  mistakes  un- 
der an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  daneer 
that  would  arise  to  the  European  equilib- 
rium from  any  too  sudden  upheaval  of  new 
national  forces.  At  heart  he  was  a  true 
Liberal,  though  latterly  a  very  cautious 
one,  —  for  he  saw  how  formidable  in  their 
reach  were  the  new  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies. Indeed,  few  of  our  great  teachers 
have  exerted  a  greater  influence  than  he  in 
both  widening  and  purifying  the  sphere  of 
English  liberty,  and  in  deepening  the  sense 
of  that  moral  responsibility  whereby  lib- 
erty gains  in  dignity  and  influence,  much 
more  than  it  loses  by  the  restraints  to 
which  it  voluntarily  suomits. 


To  Find  the  Day  of  the  Week  for 
ANY  Given  Date.  —  Having  hit  upon  the 
following  method  of  mentally  computing  the 
day  of  the  week  for  any  given  date,  I  send  it 
you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  I  am  not  a  rapid  computer 
myself,  and  as  I  find  my  average  time  for 
doing  any  such  question  is  about  twenty  sec- 
onds, I  have  little  doubt  that  a  rapid  com- 
puter would  not  need  fifteen. 

Take  the  given  date  in  four  portions,  viz. 
the  number  of  centuries,  the  number  of  years 
over,  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month. 

Comj)utc  the  following  four  items,  adding 
each,  when  found,  to  the  total  of  the  previous 
items.  When  an  item  or  total  exceeds  seven, 
divide  bv  seven,  and  keep  the  remainder  only. 

The  Century-Item.  —  For  old  style  (which 
ended  September  2,  17^52)  subtract  from  18. 
For  new  style  (which  began  September  14) 
divide  by  4,  take  overplus  from  3,  multiply 
remainder  bv  2. 

The  Year  Item,  —  Add  together  the  number 
of  dozens,  the  overplus,  and  the  number  of 
4's  in  the  overplus. 

The  Month-Item.  —  If  it  begins  or  ends  with 
a  vowel,  subtract  the  number,  denoting  its 
place  in  the  year,  from  10.  This,  plus  its 
number  of  days,  gives  the  item  for  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  item  for  January  is  '*o;  " 
for  Kehniary  or  March  (the  3rd  month),  "3;  " 
for  I)cccml)cr  (the  12th  month),  "  I2.'* 

The  Day-Item  is  the  dav  of  the  month. 

The  total,  thus  reached,  must  be  corrected, 
by  deducting  **  i  '*  (lirst  adding  7,  if  the  total 
l>c  *'o"),  it  llie  date  be  January  or  Kcbruar)' 
in  a  lc;ip\*.ar:  remembering  that  every  year 
divisible  by  4  is  a  leap  year,  exceptlnj?  only 
the  ccntury-ycars,  in  new  style,  when  the 
number  of '  centuries  is  not  so  divisible  [e.g.^ 
1800). 

The  final  result  gives  the  day  of  the  week. 


"o"  meaning  Sunday,  **  i  »*  Monday,  and  so 
on. 

Examples. 

1783,  September  18. 

17,  divided  by  4,  leaves  "  i  ♦»  over;  I  from 
3  gives  **  2 ;  **  twice  2  is  "4.** 

i"^  is  6  dozen  and  11,  giving  17 ;  plus  2  gives 
19,  i.e.,  (dividing  by  7)  **5.**    Total  9,  i>., 


"2." 


The  item  for  August  is  **8from  10,"  1./., 
"  2 ;  **  so,  for  September,  it  is  **  2  plus  3,'*  i>., 
"5."    Total  7,  i>.,  **  o,*'  which  goes  out. 

18  gives  "4.**     Answer,  Thursday, 

1676,  February  23. 

16  from  18  gives  "  2.'* 

76  is  6  dozen  and  4,  giving  10;  plus  i  gives 
II,  !>.,  "4-"    Total  •*6." 

The  item  for  February  is  "3."  Total  9, 
/.^.,  •'2.*' 

23  gives  "2."    Total  "4." 

Correction  for  Leap  Year  gives  **3.'*  An- 
swer, Wednesday, 

Nature.  LEWIS  CARROLL. 


Epitaphs  on  Dogs. — The  following  epi- 
taph, written  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  in  1S74,  on 
the  burial-place  of  Lady  Dorothy  Ncvill'a 
dogs,  seems  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  the 
columns  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

Soft  lie  the  turf  on  those  who  find  their  rest 
Here  on  our  common  niotlier's  ample  breaaC 
UuMained  by  meanness,  avarice,  aiid  ^>ride| 
They  never  flattered,  and  thev  never  lied  ; 
No  eUittonous  exces<^  their  slumber  brokOf 
No  burn-.ng  Alcoho',  iiu  stiflin;;  smoke. 
They  ne'er  intrigued  a  rivAl  to  displace, 
They  ran,  but  never  betted  on  a  race  ; 
Content  with  harmless  siKirts  and  numerate  foody 
Doundleii  in  love^  and  faith,  ami  gratiiudt* 
Happy  the  man,  if  there  be  any  Kuch, 
Of  wliom  hia  epitaph  can  say  as  muco. 
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MY  SNOW 

MY  SNOW  IMAGE. 
I. 


I  RAISED  an  image  when  the  snow  lay  white  — 
An  image  fair,  with  eyes  that  sparkled  bright, 
And  form  that  shone  serenely  through  the 
night. 

The  frost  was  bitter,  and  the  tempest  blew 
So  keen,  it  pierced  the  forest  through  and 

through; 
Yet  still  my  figure  stood,  and  stronger  grew. 

At  last  the  breeze  blew  mild,  and  sunlight 

shone. 
When  lo,    I    looked! — my  image  fair  was 

gone  — 
Dead  ashes  for  its  feet,  its  heart  a  stone. 

0  Sorrow,  was  thy  lesson  told  in  vain  ? 
Methought,  that  it  I  built  from  care  and  pain 
An  image  bright,  some  glory  would  remam. 

II. 
Ere  long  the  year  to  riper  fulness  grew : 
Glad  swallows  through  the  sunnv  copses  flew. 
And  where   the   image  stood,  oright  daisies 
blew. 

All  gone  the  icy  stillness  and  the  snow ; 

1  wandered  through  the  dewy  meads,  and  lo  I 
Like  thawing  streams  I  felt  my  lifeblood  flow. 

O  sno\n'y  image,  did  I  sigh  for  thee  ? 

The  May-blooms  hung  m  garlands  from  the 

tree. 
And  golden  kingcups  dappled  hill  and  lea. 

■ 

No  more  of  ice  my  handiwork  shall  rise. 
But  wcaved  of  sunny  light  from  earth  and 

skies. 
And  gleanings  gathered  in  by  grateful  eyes : 

No  more  of  cold  contentment  or  despair, 
But  steadfast  Hope,  whose  breath  shall  be  a 

prayer. 
And  Love,  whose  light  shall  show  that  life  is 
fair. 
Chambers' Journal.       ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 


IMAGE,   ETC. 

I  The  mystery  of  life,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
And  those  desires  that  madden  or  make 

strong. 
Pure  were  thv  lips  to  cry  against  the  wrong, 
And  crown  with  nobler  aims  our  laboring 

years. 
Sweet  mtiuence  was  thy  dower,  and  fragrance 

lies 
Round  thy  departing  feet,  like  Autumn  when 
it  flies. 

G. 

II. 

**  Tkertfor*  adieu  a  lUtU  while,  —  h  Dien  / 
To  God  we  give  tkee%  and  to  God  we  tend; 
No  tears  I  thou  weftfst  not ;  butexf^ect  usy/riend. 
In  ikjf  far  land  wkere  the  heavens  atul  earth  art 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN   HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN." 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

I. 

Not   with    the  fame  from    silver   trumpets 
blown. 
Nor  voice  of   pastoral   reeds    that    noise 

abroad 
Some  shepherd  minstrel's  triumph  on  the 
sward 
Of  Arcady,  thy  merit  shall  be  kno\nTi ; 
Acclaim  is  theirs  who  soaring  seek  a  throne 
High  on  the  golden  peaks,  but  thou  didst 

choose 
To  nest  in  human  hearts,  nor  ever  lose 
That  dwelling-place;   and  there  to  thee  was 
shown 


new, 


t» 


Such  was  thy  song,  when  summer  walked  the 
land 
Where  Arran  hills  broke  high  thro*  amber 
weather; 
** Expect  us,  friend,"  —  and    lo!    to^ay  ye 
stand 
On  God's  clear  hills  together  I 

Oh,  true  voice  hushed;  oh,  soul,  whose  stead- 
fast lic:ht 
Shone  soft  where  darkness  was,  drew  hope 
from  sorrow ; 
That  which  to  us  was  starless,  voice],ess  night, 
To  thee  was  God's  good-morrow  I 

Thy  life  rose  calm  above  life's  utmost  toss; 
Thy  words  spread  cheer  throughout  earth's 
utmost  travail ; 
Though  heaven's  sweet  gain  is  our  exceeding 
loss. 
We  may  not  weep  nor  cavil. 

To  God  we  give  thee,  though  we  still  shall 
keep 
Thy  woman's  story  of  a  man  true-hearted ; 
Life's  task  is  done,  but  yet  across  death's 
deep 
Thy  deeds  have  not  departed. 
Good  Words.  J.  H« 


A  TRANSLATION. 
AN  ANONYMOUS  MODERN  GREEK  SON& 

Could  you  ever  near  me  be 

What  a'blissful  life  of  gladness  I 

liut  to  part  so  tries  the  heart, 

Fills  it  with  such  utter  sadness  I 

Yet,  love,  when  far  from  thee, 

Why  is  life,  ah  1  why  is  life  still  dear  to  me? 

Just  a  ring  of  braided  hair 

Is  the  only  gift  remaining. 

Nothing  else  can  comfort  me, 

Lustreless  yet  love-retaining  .  •  • 

And  yet  so  far  from  thee 

W  hy  1  i vc  longer  ?    Life  no  more  is  dear  to  me  I 

Academy.  GeORGE  GORDON  UaKE. 
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From  The  EdinburKh  Review. 
SIDEREAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

The  application  of  photography  to  as- 
tronomical research  is  rapidly  transform- 
ing its  destinies.  The  more  closely  the 
exquisite  sky-prints  recently  taken  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere  are  studied,  the  more 
opulent  of  promise  they  appear.  Their 
pictorial  beauty  is  the  least  of  their  merits. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  astronomer  their  emi- 
nent value  lies  in  their  capability  of  exact 
measurement.  Upon  this  basis  of  fact 
rest  anticipations  which  to  unaccustomed 
ears  sound  exaggerated,  but  which  the 
future  will,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
amply  justify.  We  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  what  has  been  done,  not 
by  chance,  but  on  system,  can  be  done 
again.  Results  already  obtained  can  be 
repeated  and  multiplied.  It  needs  no 
more  —  although  much  more  will  proba- 
bly be  accomplished  —  to  ensure  a  new 
birth  of  knowledge  regarding  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe. 

The  scientific  importance  of  Daguerre's 
invention  was  perceived  from  the  outset. 
In  formally  announcing  it  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  August  19,  1839,  Arago  char- 
acterized it  as  "a  new  instrument  for  the 
study  of  nature,"  the  manifold  uses  of 
which  must  baffle,  and  would  assuredly 
surpass,  prediction.  "  En  ce  genre,"  he 
added  significantly,  "c'est  sur  I'imprdvu 
qu'on  doit  particuli^rement  compter."  f 
And  it  is  indeed  the  unforeseen  which 
has  come  to  pass.  Arago  himself,  with 
all  his  readiness  to  admit  incalculable 
possibilities,  would  have  been  staggered 
by  a  forecast  of  the  work  now  actually 
being  done. 

•  I.  La  Photographii  A stronomique  hVObservtt- 
toire  de  Paris  et  la  Carte  du  CuL  Par  M.  le  Contre- 
Amiral  E.  Mouchbz.     Paris:  1887. 

^.  An  Investigation  in  Stellar  Photography  con* 
ducted  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By 
Edward  C.  PiCKRKiNG.     Cambridge,  U.S. :  i886. 

3.  First  A  nnual  Report  0/ the  Photographic  Study 
0/ Stellar  Spectra  conducUd  at  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director. 
Cambridge,  U.S.  :   18S7. 

4.  The  Applications  0/ Photography  in  Astronomy, 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Friday, 
June  3,  1887.  By  David  Gili^  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (The 
Observatory,  July  and  August,  1887.) 

5.  Die  Photographie  im  Dienste  der  Astronomie, 
Von  ().  Stkuvb.  (Bulletin  de  I'Acaddmie  Imp^riale 
de*  Sciences  de  St.-P^tersbourg,  Tome  xxx.  No.  4: 
1886.) 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  tome  iz.,  p.  364. 
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Celestial  photography,  as  was  natural, 
made  its  first  essay  with  the  moon.  The 
broad,  mild  face  of  our  satellite,  diversified 
with  graduated  lights  and  intense  shad- 
ows, formed  a  tempting  subject  for  the 
nascent  art.  At  Arago's  suggestion,  ac- 
cordingly, Daguerre  exposed  one  of  his 
sensitive  plates  to  the  lunar  rays,  but  with 
a  disappointing  result.  Nothing  worthy 
the  name  of  a  picture  made  its  appear- 
ance. Professor  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  however,  obtained  early  in  1840 
some  little  prints,  not  altogether  charac- 
terless, of  the  lunar  surface,  after  which 
the  subject  dropped  out  of  sight  during 
ten  years.  It  was  resumed  at  Harvard 
College  Observatory  by  George  P.  Bond, 
one  of  whose  lunar  daguerreotypes  at- 
tracted deserved  attention  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1851.  The  light  employed 
to  produce  them  was  concentrated  by  a 
telescope  fifteen  inches  in  aperture,  equa- 
torially  mounted,  and  kept  fixed  by  a  clock- 
work movement  upon  the  moving  object 
to  be  depicted. 

Bond's  pictures  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  or  tentative  period  in  celestial  photog- 
raphy. In  185 1  the  collodion  process  was 
introduced  by  Frederick  Scott  Archer, 
and  rapidly  superseded  all  others.  Da- 
guerreotypes, lunar,  solar,  and  terrestrial, 
began  to  assume  an  antiquarian  interest 
and  aspect. 

Collodion  is  a  colorless,  semi-viscous 
fluid  produced  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Spread 
upon  glass,  it  forms  a  transparent  mem- 
brane rendered  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  light  by  impregnation  with  salts  of 
silver.  The  sensitiveness  of  these  sub- 
stances is  due  to  their  possessing  a  mo- 
lecular equilibrium  so  delicate  as  to  be 
overturned  by  the  quick  ethereal  impacts 
of  the  vibrations  of  violet  light.  The 
metal  they  contain,  thus  partially  released 
from  the  bonds  of  chemical  combination, 
is  ready  to  attract  further  deposits ;  and 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  this  power 
of  appropriation  is  afforded  by  the  proc- 
esses of  development.*  A  photograph  is 
hence  a  picture  painted  in  metallic  silver 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  light. 

•  Some  kinds  of  development  merely  complete  the 
**  reducing  "  process  begun  by  the  action  of  light,  with- 
out adding  any  fresh  metallic  supplies. 
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Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  was  the  first  to 
turn  Archer's  improvement  to  account  for 
astronomical  purposes.  He  began  his 
photographic  work  towards  the  close  of 
1852  with  a  thirteen-inch  reflector  of  his 
own  construction  which  gave  him  success- 
ful pictures  of  the  moon,  one  inch  across, 
in  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  Some  taken 
later  with  improved  means  bore  enlarge- 
ment to  eight  inches,  and  clearly  showed 
details  representing  an  actual  area  on  the 
moon's  surface  of  about  two  and  a  half 
square  miles.  The  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  in  them  differed  so  notably 
from  that  perceived  with  the  eye  as  to 
afEord  hints  (it  was  thought)  towards  a 
science  of  lunar  geology,  formations  of 
different  epochs  being  distinguished  by 
their  varying  powers  of  reflecting  the 
actinic  rays.»  The  marked  deficiency  in 
chemical  power  of  the  so-called  "seas,"  in 
especial,  suggested  that  they  might  in 
reality  be  plains  clothed  with  vegetation, 
the  vital  needs  of  which  were  supplied  by 
a  dense,  low-lying  atmosphere. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue  showed  further  that,  by 
the  stereoscopic  combination  of  two  pho- 
tographs taken  at  opposite  phases  of  the 
moon's  libration,  something  might  be 
learned  as  to  the  relative  age  of  lunar 
craters.  The  deep  furrows  diverging  from 
Tycho,  for  instance,  were  perceived  to 
run  right  through  some  craters,  but  to  be 
overlaid  by  others.f  Obviously,  then,  the 
dislocated  craters  were  already  in  exist- 
ence when  these  clefts  opened,  while  the 
unaffected  ones  were  of  later  production. 
With  the  improved  photographic  methods 
now  in  use,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
real  position  in  Jupiter's  atmosphere  of 
the  great  red  spot  adhering  to  his  southern 
belt  may  in  this  way  be  determined;  per- 
haps even  indications  derived  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  Martian  canals.J 

The  immediate  followers  of  De  la  Rue 
in  lunar  photography  were  two  gifted 
Americans,  Dr.  Henry  Draper  and  Lewis 
M,  Rutherfurd  of  New  York.    The  moon, 

*  Report  Knti»h  Association,  i^sq,  p.  145. 

t  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  ttt. 

t  The  rotation  of  the  planets  gives  the  differences 
in  the  point  of  view  requisite  for  obtaining  stereoscopic 
relief.  Photographs  taken  at  intervals  —  for  Jupiter  of 
twenty-six,  fur  Mars  of  sixty-nine  minutes — combine 
with  the  proper  e£fe€L  (De  la  Kue,  Report  Brit  Ass., 
1859,  p.  148.) 
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as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  just  covered  by  a  disc  of  that 
size  held  at  the  ordinary  distance  for  clear 
vision.*  One  of  Draper's  pictures,  takea 
with  a  fifteen-inch  silvered  glass  reflector, 
September  3,  1863,  and  subsequently  en- 
larged, showed  it  as  three  feet  across,  or 
on  a  scale  of  about  sixty  miles  to  the  inch. 
The  spectator  was  virtually  transported 
to  a  point  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
lunar  surface. 

Reflectors  possess  the  great  ad\'antage 
of  being  perfectly  achromatic;  undula- 
tions of  all  wave-lengths  are  collected  by 
them  at  a  single  focus.  In  refractors,  oq 
the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  dispersion.  Opticians  have  to 
choose  which  rays  to  unite,  leaving  the 
others  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  in 
general,  of  course,  bestow  exclusive  atten- 
tion on  those  of  greatest  visual  intensity. 
Ordinary  achromatics  have  hence  no  sharp 
chemical  focus.  Rutherfurd,,  however, 
took  the  more  rapid  vibrations  alone  into 
account  in  calculating  the  curves  of  an 
object-glass  of  eleven  inches  designed  ex- 
pressly for  photographic  use.  He  thus 
set  the  example  of  deliberately  construct- 
ing a  telescope  totally  unserviceable  to 
the  eye.  By  its  means  were  obtained  in 
1865  lunar  photographs  which  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  art  in  its  second,  or 
"  wet-collodion,"  stage. 

Yet  the  result,  striking  as  it  was  in  some 
respects,  somewhat  disappointed  expecta- 
tion in  others.  The  details  of  structure 
were  not  so  distinctly  given  as  to  serve 
for  a  criterion  of  future  change;  nor  has 
any  lunar  photograph  yet  taken  shown  the 
crispness  of  the  best  telescopic  views. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Atmospheric 
shiverings,  which  the  eye  can  to  some 
extent  eliminate,  produce  their  full  effect 
on  the  sensitive  plate.  The  resulting  pic^ 
ture  is  the  summation  of  a  multitude  of 
partial  impressions  due  to  evanescent  dis- 
tortions and  displacements  of  the  image. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  a  sense  of  par- 
tial failure  that  lunar  photography  fell  into 
neglect  during  twenty  years.  Now  at  last 
there  are  signs  of  revived  interest  in  it. 
Recent  improvements  afford  great  advan- 

*  H.  Draper,  Quart  Jour,  of  Sdence,  vol.  L,  p.  381. 
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tages  for  its  cultivation.  Owing  to  the 
high  sensitiveness  of  modern  plates  the 
images  thrown  upon  them  can  be  strongly 
magnified,  while  the  time  of  exposure  is 
still  kept  extremely  short.  The  MM. 
Henry  have  accordingly  adopted  the  plan 
of  photographing  the  moon  in  sections,  six 
or  eight  of  which  cover  the  visible  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  united  to  form  a  map  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  A 
repetition  of  the  process  at  intervals  will 
test  the  occurence  of  variations  in  lunar 
topography  extending  over  not  less  than 
one  and  a  half  square  miles. 

The  finest  telescope  in  the  world  for  the 
purposes  of  moon-portraiture  is  undoubt- 
edly the  giant  refractor  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory in  California.  With  an  aperture  of 
three  and  a  focal  length  of  fifty  feet,  it 
gives  a  direct  image  of  the  moon  six  inches 
in  diameter,  negative  impressions  of  which 
may  be  enlarged  with  advantage  to  per- 
haps twelve  feet.  But  the  third  lens,  by 
which  the  correction  of  this  superb  instru- 
ment can  be  modified  at  pleasure  to  suit 
the  actinic  rays,  has  yet  to  be  provided; 
and  perfect  glass  discs  of  thirty-six  inches 
are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  They 
may  be  bespoke  a  long  time  before  they 
are  forthcoming. 

The  sun  can  now  be  photographed  in 
the  inconceivably  short  space  of  the  one 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  second.* 
A  short  exposure,  followed  by  a  long  and 
strong  development,  gives  the  best  results ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  obtained 
by  M  Janssen  at  Meudon  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  can  be  much  improved 
upon.  It  might,  however,  be  found  possi- 
ble to  work  on  a  larger  scale.  Advan- 
tage for  the  exhibition  of  details  would 
probably  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a 
solar  image  more  highly  magnified  than 
has  hitherto  been  customarv. 

The  historical  starting-point  of  solar 
photography  is  a  daguerreotype  taken  at 
Paris  by  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  April 
2,  1845.  The  attempt,  though  not  unsuc- 
cessful, remained  isolated  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  eclipsed  sun  was  the  subject 
of  the  next  experiment.  Busch  and  Ber- 
kowski  of  Konigsberg  obtained  a  slight 

*  Janssen,   Annuaire    du    Bureau  des    Longitudes, 
18S3,  p.  809. 
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but  distinct  impression  of  the  corona  dur- 
ing the  total  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851.  But 
the  triumph  of  practically  establishing  the 
value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  inves- 
tigating the  solar  appendages  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Father  Secchi. 
By  the  comparison  of  photographs  taken 
at  various  stages  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 
i860,  the  status  of  the  "  red  protuber- 
ances "  was  settled  forever.  The  advance 
of  the  moon  over  them  proved  beyond 
cavil  that  they  belonged  to  the  sun. 

The  camera  is  an  encroaching  instru- 
ment.- So  surely  as  it  gains  a  foothold  in 
any  field  of  research,  so  surely  it  advances 
to  occupy  the  whole,  either  as  adjunct  or 
principal.  Telescopic  and  direct  spectro- 
scopic observations  during  solar  eclipses 
are  now  altogether  subordinate  in  impor- 
tance to  photographic  records  of  them. 
Fleeting  appearances,  likely  either  to  es- 
cape or  to  mislead  the  eye  during  the 
lapse  of  those  counted  and  crowded  mo- 
ments, are  stored  up  for  leisurely  interpre- 
tation; and  the  whole  working  power  of 
the  mind  can  thus  be  devoted  to  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  subsequent  discus- 
sion. The  discovery  of  a  comet  close  to 
the  sun,  May  17, 1882,  is  a  picturesque  in- 
cident of  eclipse-photography.  "  Te  wfik,'' 
as  the  object  was  named  in  compliment  to 
the  reigning  khedive,  made  its  first  known 
appearance  to  terrestrial  spectators  during 
the  seventy-four  seconds  of  total  obscurity 
at  Sohag.  It  was  caught  with  beautiful 
distinctness  on  Dr.  Schuster^s  plates  of 
the  corona,  and  its  place  was  measured 
from  them ;  but,  for  lack  of  previous  or 
subsequent  observations,  it  must  forever 
remain  unidentified. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  lest  time  fail  us 
to  describe  the  latest  developments  of  this 
marvellous  art.  They  are  due  to  improve- 
ments of  a  fundamental  kind  in  photo- 
graphic processes.  Collodion-plates  can 
practically  only  be  used  in  a  wet  state. 
This  narrowly  limits  the  time  of  exposure. 
Moreover,  the  preparation  of  each  plate 
must  immediately  precede  and  its  develop- 
ment immediately  follow  exposure  —  con- 
ditions which  inconveniently  hamper  the 
operations  of  the  astronomical  photogra- 
pher. In  1871,  however,  gelatine  was  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  substituted  for  collo- 
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dion,  silver  bromide  being  exclusively 
used  as  the  sensitive  substance.  The  aa- 
vantages  of  the  new  process  were  quickly 
perceived  and  improved.  Gelatine  is  not, 
like  collodion,  a  merely  neutral  vehicle. 
It  possesses  a  reducing  power  of  its  own 
which  steps  in  as  an  effective  auxiliary  to 
that  of  light.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  the  "gelati no-bromide"  plates 
now  universally  employed.  Chief  among 
their  recommendation  to  "  astrographers 
arc  the  faculties  of  keeping  indefinitely, 
and  gaining  fivefold  sensitiveness  by  dry- 
ing. They  can  thus  be  prepared  at  lei- 
sure, exposed  with  constantly  accumulat- 
ing effect  for  an  unlimited  period,  and 
developed  when  convenient. 

Their  singular  adaptation  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  celestial  research  was  first  per- 
ceived by  Dr.  Huggins,  who  used  "dry 
plates  "  in  his  experiments  on  photograph- 
ing stellar  spectra  in  1876;  and  hisadvice 
and  example  were  followed,  a  few  years 
later,  by  Draper  and  Gould  in  America, 
by  Common  and  Janssen  in  Europe.  The 
change  has  proved  of  the  highest  moment 
to  science. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the  power 
and  promise  of  the  "new  astronomy," 
and  celestial  physics  have  indeed,  in  our 
day,  entered  upon  a  splendid  career. 
LiKe  "  England's  great  chancellor,"  it "  has 
taken  all  knowledge  to  be  its  province." 
No  truth  regarding  the  material  universe 
is  indifferent  to  it.  It  assimilates  every 
variety  of  information.  Scarcely  an  ex- 
periment can  be  performed  in  a  laboratory 
without  directly  or  indirectly  promoting 
its  interests.  The  labors  of  electricians, 
meteorologists,  geologists,  mineralogists, 
chemists,  are  all  made  available.  No 
science  can  be  its  rival,  because  each  one 
is  its  colleague  and  ally.  The  results 
have  been  commensurate  with  this  vast 
extension  of  resources.  Knowledge,  am- 
ple and  assured,  has  been  accumulated  of 
a  kind  which,  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  appeared  to  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  forever  unattainable. 
Undreamt-of  analogies  betweeit  celestial 
and  terrestrial  phenomena  have  been  dis- 
closed. Above  all,  boundless  prospects  of 
future  discovery  have  been  thrown  open, 
and  the  keenest  stimulus  to  persistent 
effort  has  thus  been  sujjplied. 

The  new  astronomy  has  accordingly 
found  e.igcr  and  numerous  votaries  in  all 
its  various  branches.  Yet  its  popularity 
seemed  attended  by  a  twofold  danger. 
The  majestic  elder' astronomy — the  as- 
tronomy of  Hipparchus,  Bradley,  and 
Bcssel,  of  Newton,  Leverrier,  and  Adams 


—  might,  it  was  to  be  feared,  suffer  neg- 
lect through  the  predominant  attractions 
of  its  younger,  more  versatile,  and  brilliant 
competitor ;  or  its  lofty  standard  of  per- 
fection might  become  lowered  through  the 
influence  of  workers  more  zealous  thaa 
precise,  recruited  from  every  imaginable 
quarter,  inventive,  enthusiastic,  indefat- 
igable, but  unused  to  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  mathematical  accuracy. 

Both  these  perils  have  been  happily 
averted.  The  prospect  has  suddenly 
cleared  and  brightened.  The  new  astron- 
omy has  submitted  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  old.  The  old  astronomy  has  adopted 
the  new  methods,  and  is  even  now  anx- 
iously fitting  them  to  its  own  sublime  pur- 
poses. It  has  enlarged  its  boundaries 
without  departing  one  iota  from  its  princi- 
ples. By  an  effort  which  shows  it  to  be 
still  young  and  elastic,  it  has  seized  the 
key  of  the  situation,  and  now  stands 
hopeful  and  dominant  before  the  world. 

This  union  of  the  two  astronomies  has 
long  been  in  remote  preparation.  Artists 
and  experimenters  innumerable  have  un- 
consciously urged  it  on.  It  has  been  pro- 
moted by  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass,  in  the  shaping  of  lenses,  in 
the  grinding,  polishing,  and  silvering  of 
mirrors,  by  the  growth  of  intimacy  with 
the  peculiarities  of  salts  of  silver,  and  by 
the  growth  of  skill  in  their  employment 
for  the  purposes  of  light-portraiture.  The 
meeting  last  year  at  Paris  of  an  Interna- 
tional Astrophotographic  Congress  marked 
its  accomplishment.  This  event  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  of  the  epoch-makin 
description.  Future  ages  will  look  bac 
to  it  as  the  beginning  of  great  achieve- 
ments. To  have  been  concerned  with  it 
will  in  itself  be  counted  as  giving  a  title  to 
fame.  Circumstances  concurred  to  bring 
it  about  just  at  the  right  moment. 

Stellar  photography  originated   with  a 
daguerreotype  of  Vega  (a  Lyrae)  taken  at 
Harvard  College  July  17,  1850.     The  oval 
shape  of  an  image  of  Castor   obtained 
about  the  same  time  indicated  its  duplic- 
ity; but  these  impressions  were  very  faint, 
and  none  at  all  could  be  derived  from  ob- 
jects of  inferior  lustre,  such  as  the  pole- 
star.    Then  the  collodion  process  was  in- 
troduced, and  with  its  aid  the  younger 
Bond,   in    1857,    extended  the  depicting 
powers  of  the  camera  to  stars  of  the  sixth 
;  majxnitude.     Still   more   significantly,  he 
'  demonstrated  the  applicability  of  photog- 
!  rajihy  to  the  astronomy  of  double  stars  by 
'  executing  upon   prints  of  Mizar  in   the 
I  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  a  set  of  measures 
I  which  proved  superior  in  accuracy  to  those 
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of  the  ordinary  visual  kind.  He  also  led 
the  way  in  photographing  what  are  called 
"star-trails."  When  Ves:a,  the  clock  being 
stopped,  was  allowed  to  '*  run  "  upon  the 
plate  by  its  own  diurnal  motion,  its  pas- 
sage remained  remarked  by  a  fine  fine. 
The  principle  of  "  trails  "  has  been  turned 
variously  to  account  in  recent  investiga- 
tions. 

Rutherford  reached  the  limit,  in  this 
direction,  of  what  was  possible  to  be  done 
with  wet  plates.  In  and  after  the  year 
1864  he  secured  photographs  of  a  number 
of  clusters,  including  stars  down  to  the 
ninth  magnitude,  from  one  of  which  Dr. 
Gould  deduced  places  for  nearly  fifty  Plei- 
ades, agreeing  so  closely  with  Bessel's,  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  as  to  put 
beyond  doubt  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  relative  motions  of  those  stars.  When 
it  is  added  that  quantities  of  iqAq^  of  an 
inch  were  measurable  on  Kutnerfurd's 
negatives,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  era 
of  observations  "of  precision*'  by  photo- 
graphic means  was  fast  approaching. 

With  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  it 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived.  They  were 
indeed  indispensable,  no  less  for  charting 
than  for  exploring  the  skies.  Photog- 
raphy is  of  service  for  these  purposes  just 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  faint  stars 
it  can  register.  But  here  length  of  expos- 
ure is  all-important;  and  long  exposures 
are  impossible  with  plates  subject  to 
change  by  evaporation. 

Impressions  on  the  sensitive  plate  are 
cumulative  as  well  as  permanent.  Those 
on  the  living  retina  are  neither.  The 
maximum  effect  of  a  luminous  object  on 
the  human  eye  is  produced  in  one-tenth 
of  a  second.  Beyond  that  limit  there  is 
continual  effacement  and  renewal.  Were 
it  not  for  this  faculty  of  rapid  obliteration, 
we  should  see,  with  the  strangest  results 
of  visual  confusion  between  time  and 
space,  not  what  we  were  actually  looking 
at,  but  what  had  met  our  eyes  some  short 
time  previously.  A  vast  gain  in  penetra- 
tive power  would,  however,  ensue  upon  a 
very  moderate  extension  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  eye  can  collect  impressions. 
By  lengthening  it  to  one  second  the  bright- 
ness of  visual  images  would  be  nearly 
decupled,  and  the  whole  heavens  would 
appear,  like  the  Milky  Way,  dimly  lumi- 
nous with  minute  stars.* 

This  retentive  power  is  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  by  a  sensitive  gelatine 
film.  No  limits  have,  so  far,  been  set  to 
the    time    of   useful   exposure.      Succes- 

*  Janssen,  Annuaire,  p.  809.    Paris:  1883. 


sively,  as  the  rays  continue  to  impinge 
upon  it,  all  the  orders  of  the  stars,  all  the 
secrets  of  the  sky,  disclose  themselves  to 
its  patient  stare.  It  has  thus  become  pos- 
sible to  photograph  stars  too  faint  to  be 
seen  with  the  same  optical  aid.  Some  of 
those  sprinkled  over  the  Orion  nebula,  in 
Mr.  Common's  beautiful  picture  of  it,  were 
probably  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  ob- 
servation with  the  36-inch  mirror  em- 
ployed; and  Dr.  Draper  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1882  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  exposing  plates  during  nearly 
six  hours,  by  which  he  hoped  to  get  noti- 
fied of  the  existence  of  stars  sunk  in  depths 
of  space  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  tele- 
scopic vision.* 

But  the  decisive  impulse  towards  the 
greatest  astronomical  undertaking  of  this 
century  came  otherwise.  The  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was, 
in  1882,  unfurnished  with  any  photographic 
appliances.  The  activity  reigning  there 
was  of  a  rigorously  orthodox  Kind.  The 
ample  programme  of  work  in  course  of 
execution  included  nothing  for  which 
Halley  or  Maskelyne  would  have  been 
unprepared.  "  Astrophysical "  tendencies, 
of  whatever  description,  were  absent  from 
it.  Nor  did  any  such  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  royal  astronomer.  Dr.  Gill  be- 
longed to  the  strict  school  of  Bessel; 
in  the  use  of  the  heliometer  he  was 
Bessel's  legitimate  successor.  His  lead- 
ing title  to  distinction  at  that  time  was 
a  masterly  determination  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance, for  which  the  opposition  of  Mars 
in  1877  had  given  the  opportunity;  and 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  set  of  measures 
for  stellar  parallax  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence, and  now  of  standard  authority. 
His  energetic  administration  was  mainly 
directed  towards  promoting  the  interests 
of  practical  astronomy  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  he  was  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  in  the  camera  an  instru- 
ment was  at  hand  more  rapidly  effective 
for  the  purpose  than  the  transit  or  the 
heliometer.  He  was  not,  however,  slow 
to  avail  l^mself  of  it. 

The  splendid  appearance,  at  the  Cape, 
of  the  great  comet  of  1882  challenged 
photographic  portrayal;  and  Dr.  Gill  em- 
ployed for  that  end  the  apparatus,  and 
profited  by  the  experience,  of  Mr.  Aldis, 
a  local  artist.  An  ordinary  portrait-lens, 
of  only  two  inches  aperture  and  eleven 
focus,  was  attached  to  the  stand  of  the 
observatory  equatorial,  the  telescope  itself 
serving  as  a  guide  to  the  small  corrections 

*  Rayet,  Bulletia  Astronomique,  tome  iv.,  p.  3ao» 
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needed  of  the  clockwork  following  motion 
during  exposures  lasting  from  half  an  hour 
to  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  A  se- 
ries of  pictures  resulted,  one  of  which  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Gill  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  cited, 
from  its  importance  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, among  our  authorities.  They  were 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  strength  and 
fidelity  with  which  their  principal  subject 
was  represented,  but  for  the  accessory 
wealth  of  stars  they  displayed.  The  en- 
tire background  was  thickly  strewn  with 
them.  Forty  or  fifty,  down  to  the  ninth 
magnitude,  shone  across  the  interposed 
film  of  the  comet's  tail. 

The  sight  of  the  Cape  photographs  set 
the  whole  astronomical  world  upon  the 
business  of  stellar  chartography.  They 
emphasized  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  lenses  ol  short  focus  and 
wide  field,  giving  small,  bright  images  of 
tolerably  extensive  sky-landscapes.*  To 
Mr.  Common  they  "  came  as  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of^  photography  "  for  star- 
charting  purposes ;  and  he  proposed  to 
Dr.  Gould,  then  (in  1883)  ^i^  Cordoba  in 
South  America,  a  joint  photographic  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  heavens,  which  it  was  not 
however  found  practicable  just  then  to  un- 
dertake. Investigations  of^ relative  stellar 
brightness  by  photographic  means  were 
almost  simultaneously  executed  by  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  at  flarvard  and  by  Mr. 
Espin  in  Lancashire;  and  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Liverpool  began,  and  has  made  consider- 
able progress  with,  a  detailed  chart  of 
northern  stars. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
preliminary  enterprises  was  that  of  com- 
pleting, in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
great  northern  star-census  executed  by 
Argelander  at  Bonn  above  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  lately  extended  by 
Schonfeld  to  twenty  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  The  Durchmustemngy  com- 
prising in  its  two  sections  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  stars, 
may  be  described  as  the  roll-call  of  the 
stellar  army.  Stars  not  entered  in  it  have 
no  official  existence ;  should  they  fade  and 
vanish,  the  fact  cannot  be  attested  ;  should 
they  brighten  into  conspicuousness,  we 
are  obliged  to  regard  them  as  "  new  "  for 
lack  of  previous  acquaintanceship.  What- 
ever is  known  of  the  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  space  is  founded  on  this  grand 
enumeration,  which  was  besides  an  essen- 
tial prelude  to  more  refined  measurements. 

*  Mr.  De  la  Rue  showed  experimentiilly  in  1S61  that 
sucli  in9trumetii>«  were  the  mo*>t  profKr  for  mapping  the 
stars.    ^Report  BriL  Ass.,  i86f,  p.  95.) 


A  corresponding  enrolment  of  southern 
stars  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  astronomy;  and  it  is  now,  by  novel 
means,  in  course  of  being  supplied  by 
Dr.  Gill.  His  photographic  Durchmus* 
terun^  will  extend  from  the  limit  of 
Schdnfeld's  zones  to  the  south  pole,  and 
will  include  all  stars  brighter  and  many 
fainter  than  the  ninth  magnitude.  The 
requisite  number  of  plates  will  probably 
have  been  secured  in  two  or  three  years  ; 
while  the  catalogue  derived  from  their 
measurement,  through  the  disinterested 
labors  of  Professor  Kapteyn  of  Groningen, 
may  be  completed  in  five  or  six.  It  will 
give  the  places  (exact  to  one  second  of  arc) 
and  magnitudes  of  thirty  per  cent  more 
stars  per  square  degree  than  are  contained 
in  the  Bonn  catalogue,  and  will  furnish 
**  working  lists ''  for  still  more  accurate 
determinations  for  about  the  epoch  1900.* 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  re- 
sults of  the  comet-pictures  of  1882.  Thir- 
ty-six years  have  elapsed  since  Chacomac 
began,  at  the  Paris  Observatory,  the  labo- 
rious task  of  charting  ecliptical  stars  to 
the  thirteenth  magnitude.  His  object  was 
the  detection  of  asteroids,  by  obtaining 
an  individual  acquaintance  with  the  smaU 
stars  strewing  their  route  in  the  sky;  but 
he  died  in  1873,  leaving  the  work  only 
half  finished.  For  its  completion  the  re- 
sources of  the  newer  astronomy  had  to  be 
called  into  play. 

His  successors  were  MM.  Paul  and 
Prosper  Henry,  two  brothers  united  by  a 
rare  community  of  tastes  and  endowments, 
inseparable  in  their  labors,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable by  fame.  In  ten  years  they 
constructed  sixteen  additional  maps  out 
of  a  total  of  seventy-two ;  but  they  were 
arrested  by  encountering,  where  the  eclip- 
'  tic  crosses  the  Milky  Way,  a  throni;  of 
minute  objects,  totally  unmanageable  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  The  perplexity  in 
which  they  found  themselves  was  dissi- 
pated by  a  glance  at  the  starry  background 
of  Dr.  Gill's  comet.  They  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  photography ;  their  stars 
should  henceforth  reeister  themselves* 
From  that  hour  visual  star-charting  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past« 

The  unmistakable  success  of  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  earned  for  their 
scheme  the  warm  approval  of  Admiral 
Mouchcz,  director  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, the  title  of  whose  valuable  little 
book  heads  this  article ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  photographic  telescope 
yet  seen  was    ofiicially  sanctioned,      la 

*  Aowen,  Monthly  Noticat,  vol.  xlviL,  p.  455. 
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t  on  a  somewhat  |  be  disclosed  on  the  plates  of  the  MM.  Heniy 
the  optical  part  bv  the  MM.  '  could  they  be  exposed  under  the  pureskies  <rf 

*^.      .     .  .       ■*  1  r  ,  »k«  t^y^^: —     — .  -*  *~  r-„ UI-.  _  „._*: .1 


I   the   garden   of  |  the  'fpi 


du  Mid 


-s  of  the  . 


,  merge  to 
showing  a  penetration  of  the  heavens  to 
depths  never  before  sounded.  Such  plates 
would  doubtless,  at  a  little  distance,  like  the 
itself  in  serene  tropical  nights, 
riasuiiic  n  uniformly  nebulous  aspect.  We 
hope  then  to  apply  photoeraphv  not  only  to 
■'le  regular  prosecution  of  celestial  charti^- 
iaphy,l)ut  to  researches  on  double  stars,  and 
to  explorations  in  search  of  unknonm  heavenly 

Specimens  of  the  Paris  photographs 
were  soon  in  the  hands  of  astonomers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  admiration  not  unmixed  with 
incredulity.  They  seemed  too  absolutely 
perfect  to  be  wholly  genuine.    Abundant 


idence  was  however  at  hand 
that    iheir    extraordinary    precisi 
really  the  fruit  of  unparalleled  skil 


May,  1885, 
novel  plan, 
Henry,  was  mounted 

Perrault's    edifice.     K  ..u..j.».=    u.    ...u       ,  ,,    , 

teiescopes.  one  adapted  for  chemical,  the  ,  "^^<=  """'"l  ">=" 
.,        -^      V        ,  ,        J    ■  -      ,     I  view,  showinp  a  r 

Other  for  visual  use,  enclosed  in  a  smgli 
rectangular  lube.     The  photographic  ob     „„„,„„„„„„,. j„ 
jective  is  of  thirteen  inches  aperture  and  I  fjimament  itself 
eleven  feet  focus,  its  curi       '    '  ' 

puted  to  enable  it  to  take 
of  the  sky  without  sensible  deformation  of  the 
the  images.  Their  complete  immobility 
in  the  field  is  secured  by  a  skilful  use  of 
the  guiding  telescope.  During  the  time 
of  exposure  the  eye  of  the  operator  is 
never  removed  from  it,  and  incipient  de- 
viations are  checked  by  his  hand. 

The  results  of  the  employment  of  this 
apparatus  by  the  MM.  Henry  were  summed 
up  by  Admiral  Mouchez  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  January  i8,  1887. 

At  the  Paris  Observatory  [he  stated]  we 
DOW  easily  obtain,  with  exposures  of  an  hour, 
plates  upon  which  thousands  of  stars  down  to 
the  sixteenth  magnitude  are  portrayed  with 
the  utmost  nicety  and  distinctness  over  an 
area  of  six  or  seven  square  degrees.  That  is 
to  say,  the  limit  of  visibility  with  our  best 
telescopes  under  the  sky  of  Paris  is  consid- 
erably overpassed,  and  we  have  even  obtained 
many  seventeenth  magnitude  stars  doubtless 
never  anywhere  directly  observed.  The  stellar 
images,  varying  in  diameter  proporii 
to  magnitude,  aflord  useful  da 
metric  determinations. 

Objects  other  than  stars,  invisible  in  out 
most  powerful  instruments,  sometimes  appear 
on  the  plates.  Such  Is  the  Maia  nebula  in 
the  Pleiades,  depicted  like  the  tail  of  a  bril- 
liant little  comet  attached  to  the  star,  yet 
heretofore  undetected,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptional amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  Pleiades  group.  Unknown  bodies,  in 
sufficiently  rapid  movement  to  become  sen- 
sibly displaced  in  an  hour  —  minor  planets, 
for  instance,  comets,  the 'problematical  itans- 
Neptunian  planet,  or  undiscovcre 
—  may  reveal  their  existence  by  imprinting 
the  line  of  their  route  among  the  fixed  scars, 
as  Pallas  has  been  obi^crved  to  do. 

The  distinct  visibility,  on  a  photograph  sub- 
njilttd  to  .h.  Academy,  rf  .ht  im.r.jl   ol   inhe'memoraUiias.cmMy  wllich 

stars  at  that  app.Trent  distance.     The  satellite    "UHea 
of  Neptune  has  been  photographed  in  every 
part  of  its  orbit,  even  when  it  is  only  8"  from 
the  planet.' 

With  the  consideration  before  us  that  stars 

bclfiw  the  sixteenth  magnitude  have  thus  been    

photographed  amid  the  turbid  atmosphere  of  to  sel 
Pari.!.,  it  becomes  ditficult  to  imagine  the  pro-  Qf  gv 
digious  quantity  ot  new  objects  which  would  '  [j^^jg 


sive  of  the  future  of  astronomy. 

On  one  of  the  plates,  covering  an  area 
of  about  four  square  degrees  in  the  con- 
stellation Cygnus,  where  170  stars  had 
previously  been  identified,  some  five  thou- 
sand were  clearly  imprinted.  Wolf's  great 
map  of  the  Pleiades,  founded  on  laborious 
observations  extending  over  several  years, 
contains  671  stars;  photographs  taken  itk 
a  few  hours  by  the  MM.  Henry  supplied 
materials  for  charting  1,421  stars  of  the 
same  group  down  lo  the  sixteenth  magni- 
tude with  an  exactitude  unattainable  by 
visual  means.  The  significance  of  such 
results  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  They 
pointed  to  a  great  task,  the  execution  of 
which  was  felt  to  be  imperative  so  .soon  as 
it  had  become  possible;  and  Dr.  Gill  gave 
expression  to  a  universal  sentiment  when 
he  proposed,  June  4,  1886,  an  Jnterna- 
:d  satellites  tional  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  organiz* 
' '""■        '"g   a   photographic   survey   on   a  grand 

ale  of  the  entire  heavens. 

Fifty-five  delegates  of  fifteen  different 

■ionalities  took  part  in  the  deliberatio 


harmoni- 


days.  and  n 
they  were  prompt.  Enlhus 
1  great  end  secured  unanimity  as  to  the 
means;  differences  of  opinion  vanished  as 
if  under  the  pressure  of  some  supreme 
:risis.  The  upshot  of  the  meetings  was 
to  sel  preparations  on  foot  for  the  charling 
'  twenty  millions  of  stars  !    So  far 

;  got  by  the  aid  of  photography. 

*  HoqcImi,  La  Photogrmphit  AitronoiDiqaa,  jk  37, 
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The  co-operation  of  ten  or  twelve  ob- 
servatories in  both  hemispheres  can  be 
reckoned  upon,  and  the  work  will  be  exe- 
cuted upon  an  identical  plan  with  instru- 
ments similar  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
the  MM.  Henry.  About  ten  thousand 
plates  (duplicated  to  avoid  accidental  er- 
rors), each  exposed  during  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  will  record  the  positions  of  all  the 
stars  in  the  sky  to  the  fourteenth  magni- 
tude—  the  prescribed  limit  of  faintness. 
This  part  of  the  undertaking  can  scarcely 
occupy  less  than  five  years.  For  the  ori- 
entation of  each  plate,  a  single  **  star-trail " 
(necessarily  running  along  a  parallel  of 
declination)  will  suffice.  The  absolute 
places  of  the  imprinted  stars  will  be  de- 
duced from  accurate  measurements  of 
their  situations  relative  to  certain  standard 
stars,  of  which  a  sufficient  number  will  be 
found  on  every  plate. 

But  there  is  to  be  a  catalogue  as  well  as 
a  chart,  and,  in  Dr.  GilFs  opinion,  "the 
work  which  astronomers  of  future  genera- 
tions will  be  most  grateful  for,  ancf  which 
will  most  powerfully  conduce  to  the  prog- 
ress of  astronomy,  will  not  be  the  chart 
but  the  catalogue."  Plates  showing  four- 
teenth-magnitude stars,  however,  are  nec- 
essarily over-exposed  for  the  brighter  ones, 
and  are  hence  not  available  for  the  most 
refined  determinations.  A  set  of  short- 
exposure  plates,  reaching  to  the  eleventh 
magnitude,  are  accordingly  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  cataloguing  about  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  stars  to  serve  as  reference- 
points  for  the  twenty  millions  crowded  on 
the  chart  plates.  Such  a  catalogue  (we 
again  quote  Dr.  Gill)  "  may  be  considered 
complete  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
astronomy,  because  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude is  the  faintest  which  can  be  measured 
with  accuracy  in  the  larger  class  of  equato- 
rials  usually  employed  in  working  observa- 
tories.'' 

The  mass  of  stellar  statistics  thus  col- 
lected will  include  data  as  to  relative 
brightness.  The  magnitudes  of  stars  can 
be  derived  from  photographs  either  by 
comparing  the  size  of  their  images  on  the 
same  plate,  or  by  measuring  the  time  that 
elapses  before  they  produce  a  sensible 
impression.  Estimates  founded  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  diameters  of  the 
photographic  discs  of  stars  bear  a  strict 
ratio  to  their  lustre  have  proved  accurate 
(on  an  average)  to  one-fifth  of  a  magni- 
tude ;  and  varying  length  of  exposure 
affords  the  only  fixed  standard  of  bright- 
ness at  present  available  for  the  minuter 
orders  •)f  stars.  The  photometric  range  of 
the  eye  is  somewhat  narrowly  limited,  and 


large  errors  attest  its  incompetence  below 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  magnitude.  The 
sensitive  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  meas- 
uring light-intensity  as  it  were  by  the 
clock,  records  its  gradations  between  faint 
objects  more  precisely  than  between 
bright,  because  the  corresponding  intei^ 
vals  of  time  are  larger.  Stars  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  magnitudes  can  all  be 
photographed  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  but  stars  of  the  thirteenth  magnitude 
require  five,  of  the  fourteenth  thirteen,  of 
the  sixteenth  eighty  minutes,  before  they 
become  perceptible  with  the  apparatus  o£ 
the  MM.  Henry.  Intermediate  positions 
on  the  photometric  scale  can  hence,  it  is 
obvious,  be  assigned  much  more  easily 
and  securely  towards  its  lower  end. 

A  star  of  any  given  order  of  lustre  emits 
just  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  light  as 
a  star  of  the  magnitude  next  below.  One 
of  the  sixteenth  is  accordingly  a  million 
times  fainter  than  one  of  the  nrst  magni- 
tude, and  under  identical  conditions  takes 
a  million  times  longer  to  get  photographed. 
This  is  the  proper  and  only  definite  crite- 
rion of  the  rank  of  such  feebly  luminous 
objects,  visual  estimates  of  which  are  little 
better  than  guesswork. 

It  is  true  that  color  exercises  a  disturb- 
ing influence  owing  to  the  predominant 
sensitiveness  of  silver  salts  to  the  more 
refrangible  rays.  Aldcbaran,  for  instance, 
is  reduced  by  the  fiery  tinge  of  its  light 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth  chemical  rank ;  and 
small  red  stars  are  frequentlv  missing 
from  photographs  which  display  crowds 
of  objects  equally  or  less  bright  to  the 
eye.  Such  cliscrepancies,  however,  have 
an  interest  of  their  own,  and  they  do  not 
impair  the  general  correspondence  be- 
tween visual  and  photographic  evaluations 
of  brightness.  Nor,  even  when  they  differ, 
is  there  any  valid  reason  for  preferring  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Both  serve  as  means 
to  the  same  ends ;  and  chemical  determi- 
nations are  in  so  far  at  least  to  be  pre- 
ferred that  they  are  authentic  over  a  wider 
range. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  stellar  bril- 
;  liance  serve  two  chief  purposes  —  an  in- 
dividual, so  to  speak,  and  a  general. 
Taken  separately,  they  are  a  direct  test  of 
variability ;  taken  together,  and  on  an 
average,  they  are  a  sate  guide  to  distribu- 
I  tion. 

The  great  problem  of  the  constitution 
'  of  the  sidereal  universe  is  not  one  to  be 
I  solved  by  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  geoera- 
.  tions  of  men  are  but  as  hours  for  its 
'  study;  each  contributes  its  little  quota  of 
I  gathered  facts,  and  more  or  less  ineiOEec. 
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tual  thoughts,  and  goes  to  its  rest  only  a 
shade  less  ignorant  than  its  predecessors. 
It  was  Herschel's  great  merit  to  have 
perceived  that  no  reasoning  on  the  subject 
CQuId  stand  unless  based  on  a  solid  sub- 
structure of  statistics  ;  and  he  even  made 
the  attempt  by  his  gauges,  or  counts  of 
stars  in  various  directions,  to  supply  the 
needful  data.  But  the  information  attain- 
able by  the  labors  of  an  individual  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  must  be  col- 
lected before  profitable  discussions  could 
even  begin.  Now  at  last  the  requisite 
materials  are,  it  would  seem,  about  to  be 
provided,  and  a  long  pause  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  may  be  compensated  by  a 
leap  forward.  When  the  photographic 
survey  of  the  heavens  is  completed,  con- 
clusions of  reasonable  certaintv  on  some 
fundamental  points  connectea  with  the 
galactic  structure  will  be  within  compara- 
tively easy  reach. 

The  mere  counting  of  the  stars  of  vari- 
ous orders  on  the  plates  will  show  whether 
they  give  any  signs  of  thinning  out.  Stars 
of  any  assigned  brightness  should,  on  the 
supposition  of  tolerably  even  scattering, 
be  nearly  four  times  as  numerous  as  those 
one  magnitude  brighter.  There  should  be 
more  of  them  because  they  occupy  a  wider 
shell  of  space.  Thus,  a  marked  scarcity, 
local  or  general,  of  faint  stars  would 
afford  evidence  of  an  approach  to  the 
limits  of  the  system;  it  would  indicate 
a  determinate  boundary  to  the  Milky 
Way. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  such  a 
boundary  must  somewhere  exist.  Were 
the  stars  agglomerated  in  the  Galaxy  infi- 
nite in  number,  they  should  emit  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  light;  and  (unless  on  the 
gratuitous  assumption  of  its  extinction  in 
space)  our  skies  should  blaze  with  a  uni- 
form and  unendurable  lustre.  But  the 
sum-total  of  stellar  radiations  striking  the 
earth  is  very  small.  It  has  been  estimated 
at  one-tenth  of  full  moonlight;  it  is  in 
reality  probably  much  less.  The  grand 
aggregate  number  of  stars,  however,  cor- 
responding to  that  amount  of  light  comes 
out,  by  a  recent  computation,  at  no  less 
than  sixty-six  milliards,  and  the  frontier 
line  of  the  system  constituted  by  them  is 
drawn  at  the  average  distance  of  stars  of 
the  seventeenth  magnitude.*  All  this  is, 
of  course,  largely  hypothetical,  but  it  is  a 
certain  and  a  curious  fact  that  we  receive 
much  more  light  from  stars  invisible  than 
from  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  All 
the  lucid  orbs  might,  in  fact,  be  withdrawn 

*  Hermite,  L'Astronomie,  tome  y.^  p.  41a. 


without  sensibly  diminishing  the  general 
illumination  of  the  sky  * 

The  concentration  of  stars  towards  the 
Milky  Way  appears,  from  the  evidence  of 
Schonfeld  s  zones,  to  be  far  less  marked 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere.! Photographic  statistics  will 
supply  the  means  of  deciding  whether  any 
such  difference  really  exists.  They  will, 
moreover,  test  the  truth  of  M.  Celoria's 
interesting  theory  of  a  double  Galaxy. 
The  sidereal  world  is,  in  his  view,  com- 
posed of  two  rings  of  stars  at  widely 
different  distances  from  us,  one  inclined 
at  a  considerable  angle  to  and  including 
the  other,  the  sun  being  situated  in  the 
plane  of  neither  and  excentrically  towards 
both.  We  shall  see  whether  tne  twenty 
millions  about  to  be  charted  conform  to 
this  plan. 

The  movements  of  the  stars,  as  tending 
to  reveal  the  laws  governing  the  stellar 
commonwealth,  are  of  even  higher  inter- 
est than  their  distribution ;  but  we  are  still 
very  much  in  the  dark  about  them.  The 
impending  photographic  survey  will  be  a 
preparatory  measure  for  acquiring  ex- 
tended knowledge  on  the  subject.  About 
the  year  2000  a.d.  the  seed  planted  in  our 
time  will  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  A  fresh 
determination  of  their  places  for  that 
epoch  will  reveal  the  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  their  changes  in  the  interim.  Some- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  those  changes  can 
then  hardly  fail  to  become  legible.  Stars 
associated  by  a  general  "drift"  can  be 
marshalled  into  systems;  others  in  spe- 
cially rapid  motion  —  the  so-called  "fly- 
ing "  or  "  runaway  "  stars  —  will  show  their 
common  peculiarities  ;  an  inkling  of  the 
purpose  of  the  sun's  mysterious  journey 
through  space  may  be  gained,  and  its  rate 
and  aim,  in  any  case,  ascertained;  his 
companions  on  the  voyage  may  even  be 
picked  out.  The  motion-harmonies  of  the 
cosmos  will  begin  to  sound  intelligibly  in 
the  ears  of  humanity. 

But  present  as  well  as  prospective  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for  from  the  contem- 
plated star-enrolment.  Its  progress  must 
inevitably  be  attended  by  interesting  dis- 
closures. Now  a  new  asteroid  will  stamp 
its  light-track  on  a  plate,  or  a  remote  giant 
planet  will  be  distinguished  by  disappear- 
ance from  or  intrusion  into  a  duplicate 
record  ;  a  comet  approaching  the  sun  will 
announce  itself  from  afar;  stars  will  show 
unsuspected  nebulous  appendages ;  oth- 
ers, too  faint  for  visual  separation,  will 

•  Ibid.,  p.  409. 

t  See1i}!;er,  Sitxangsberichte,  He{(  ii.,  p.  aaS.    Mu- 
nich: 1886. 
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spontaneously  divide  on  the  chemical  ret- 
ina. 

Our  readers  can  now  to  some  extent 
appreciate  the  importance  of  securing  a 
trustworthy  picture  of  the  sky  for  a  given 
epoch.  But  this  was  not  the  sole  care,  of 
the  astronomers  assembled  at  Paris.  The 
miscellaneous  applications  of  photography 
also  engaged  their  attention ;  and  by  ap- 
pointing M.  Janssen  and  Mr.  Common  as 
a  permanent  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  promoting  them,  they 
made  sure,  m  this  direction  also,  of  rapid 
progress. 

Mr.  Common's  well-known  photograph 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  taken  at 
Ealing,  January  30,  1883,  not  only  super- 
seded all  previously  existing  delineations 
of  that  strange  object,  but  virtually  pro- 
hibited any  such  being  attempted  in 
future.  Changes  in  its  condition,  it  was 
made  plain,  must  thenceforward  be  inves- 
tijrated  by  a  comparison  of  photographs 
taken  at  various  dates.  No  living  astron- 
omer has  devoted  more  care  to  its  tele- 
scopic study  than  Professor  E.  S.  Holden, 
now  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 
Yet  he  frankly  admits  that  "  every  impor- 
tant result  reached  *'  by  an  assiduous 
scrutiny  of  four  years  with  the  Washing- 
ton twenty-six-inch  equatorial,  "and  very 
many  not  comprised  in  it,  were  attained 
by  Mr.  Common's  photograph,  which  re- 
quired an  exposure  ot  forty  minutes 
only."* 

Since  about  seven  thousand  nebulae  are 
now  known,  the  field  of  research  thus  en- 
tered upon  is  sufficiently  wide.  And  its 
cultivation  must  be  largely  disinterested. 
Time,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  needed  to 
ripen  its  results.  Some  centuries  hence, 
for  example,  the  examination  of  a  "  vitri- 
fied "  picture  of  a  spiral  nebula  dating,  say, 
from  1890,  may  reveal  alterations  of  form 
decisive  on  some  leading  points  connected 
with  the  genesis  of  worlds.f  Posteritv 
will  not,  however,  alone  reap  the  benefit 
of  such  labors.  Some  first-fruits  have 
been  already  gathered.  A  photograph  by 
Mr.  Common  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Andromeda  nebula  showed  that  the  star 
which  blazed  out  near  the  nucleus  in  Au- 
gust, 1885,  ^^d  no  visible  existence  a  year 
earlier.  It  was  not,  then,  developed  by 
some  sudden  catastrophe  out  of  one  of 
the  minute  stellar  points  powdering  the 
surface  of  the  nebula,  but  was  new  in  the 
relative  sense  in  which  alone  we  can  safely 
use  the  term. 


*  Photography  the  Servant  ol  Attitmomy,  p.  lOb 
t  Mouchez,  op.  cit,  p.  61. 
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The  discovery  of  the  nebulous  cooditioo   .^ 
of  the  Pleiades,  again,  has  been  an  almost 
startling  illustration  of  what  may  be  leamt 
by  sheer  perseverance  in  exposing  sensi- 
tive plates  to  the  sky.    Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  M.  Tempel,  an  exceptionally  acute 
observer,  detected   a    filmv  veil  thrown 
round  and  floating  far  back  trom  the  brij^ht 
star  Merope ;  and  Mr.  Common  saw^  with 
his  three-foot  reflector,  February  8,  i$8o^ 
some  additional  misty  patches  in  the  same 
neighborhood.    In  general,  however,  the 
keen  lustre  of  the  grouped  stars  appeared 
relieved  against  perfectly  dark  space. 

Great  then  was  the  surprise  of  the  MM. 
Henry  on  perceiving  a  little  spiral  nebola 
clinging  round  the  star  Maia,  on  a  plate 
exposed  during  three  hours,  November 
16,  1885.  The  lisht  of  this  remarkable 
object  possesses  m  more  chemical  than 
visual  intensity.  Were  its  analysis  possi- 
ble, it  would  hence  doubtless  prove  to 
contain  an  unusualljr  large  proportion  of 
ultra-violet  rays.  It  is  of  such  evanescent 
faintness  that  its  direct  detection  was 
highly  improbable  ;  but  since  it  has  been 
known  to  exist,  careful  lookine  has 
brought  it  into  view  with  several  large 
telescopes.  It  was  first  visually  observed 
on  February  5,  1886,  with  the  new  Put 
kowa  refractor  of  thirty  inches  aperture^ 
and  M.  Kammermann,  bv  using  a  fluorcs- 
cent  eye-piece,  contrived  to  get  a  sight  d 
it  with  the  ten-inch  of  the  Geneva  Obse^ 
vatory. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  inqairr 
is  due  to  Mr.  Roberts  of  Liverpool.  Witn 
his  twenty-inch  reflector  he  obtained,  on 
October  24, 1886,  a  picture  of  the  Pleiades 
that  can  only  be  described  as  astounding 
The  whole  group .  is  shown  by  it  as  in- 
volved in  one  vast  nebulous  formation.' 
*'  Streamers  and  fleecy  masses  "  extend 
from  star  to  star.  Neoulae  in  wings  and 
trains,  nebulae  in  patches,  wisps,  and 
streaks,  seem  to  fill  the  system,  as  clouds 
choke  a  mountain  valley,  and  blend  to* 
gether  the  over-exposed  blotches  whid 
represent  the  action  of  stellar  rays.  What 
processes  of  nature  may  be  indicated  bj 
these  unexpected  appearances  we  do  not 
yet  know  ;  but  the  upshot  of  a  recent  in- 
vestigation t  leads  us  to  suppose  tbeiA 
connected  with  the  presence  of  copious 
meteoric  supplies,  and  their  infalls  upon 
the  associated  stars. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  globular 
clusters  of  stars  offers  a  problem  of  ex* 
traordinary  interest  and  complexit}'.    l^ 

•  Monthly  Notices.  toI.  xlviu,  p.  14.  ^. 

t  Described  bv   Mr.  Norman  Lockjrer,  before  «»• 
Royal  Society,  Norember  17,  1887. 
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can,  however,  be  usefully  studied  only  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  marvellous  agglomeration  in 
the  constellation  Hercules.  The  many 
thousands  of  stars  composing  it  run  to- 

f ether  towards  the  centre,  into  one  un- 
roken  blaze,  utterly  defying  measurement 
of  every  kind  ;  while  the  outlying  "grains 
of  bright  dust "  bewilder  the  eye  so  as  to 
incapacitate  it  for  methodical  operations.* 
But  from  the  Paris  plates  all  such  separate 
stars  can  and  will  be  perfectly  well  mapped 
and  catalogued.  Dr.  O.  Lonse  has  since 
1884  been  working  at  Potsdam  with  signal 
success  in  the  same  department ;  and  thus 
data  are  bein^  stored  up  for  the  future 
detection  of  interstitial  movements  in 
these  complex  systems.  They  must,  in 
general,  be  extremely  minute  ;  and  a  star 
m  the  cluster  No.  1440,  shown  as  mark- 
edly displaced  in  eighteen  years  by  a  com- 
parison of  M.  Von  Gothard's  photographs 
with  Vogel's  micrometric  measures,!  will 
most  likely  prove  to  be  accidentally  pro- 
jected upon  the  cluster,  and  not  to  form 
part  of  it. 

Doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
photographic  method  of  measurement  for 
double  stars  can  only  arise  where  the 
components  are  considerably  unequal. 
In  this  case  the  brighter  star,  necessarily 
over-exposed,  gives  an  indistinct  and  dis- 
tended image  ill  suited  for  precise  deter- 
minations. The  same  difficulty  impedes 
photographic  operations  for  ascertaining 
the  parallaxes  of  large  stars.  Professor 
Pritchard  has,  however,  shown  conclu- 
sively by  his  successful  measures  of  61 
Cyo:ni  that  this  most  exacting  problem  of 
stellar  astronomy  lies  for  the  most  part 
well  within  the  competence  of  the  cam- 
era. Its  prerogatives  in  the  matter  are 
obvious,  and  the  result  of  its  employment 
will  infallibly  be  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
the  stars  at  known  distances  from  our  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  far  from  having  reckoned  up  all 
the  tasks  of  astronomical  photography. 
They  become  every  year  more  numerous  ; 
their  scope  widens  as  we  contemplate  it, 
while  that  of  eye-observations  cfwindles 
proportionately.  Even  transits,  it  appears, 
can  now  be  taken  with  increased  accuracy 
on  the  sensitive  plate.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  set  bounds  to  the  revolution  in 
progress  by  which  all  the  practical  meth- 
ods of  celestial  science  are  being  swiftly 
and  irresistibly  transformed. 

The  tendency  of  the  camera  to  usurp 
the  functions  ot  the  eye  is  nowhere  more 

•  Mouchez,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

t  Astr.  NachrichteD,  No.  3777. 


apparent  than  in  the  study  of  stellar  spec- 
tra. When  XiT.  Huggins  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society,  December  6,  1876,  a  little 
print  of  the  spectrum  of  Vega,*  only  a 
prophetic  imagination  could  have  antici- 
pated that,  within  ten  short  years,  so  vast 
a  development  would  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the 
same  eminent  investigator  communicated 
his  discovery  of  the  complete  ultra-violet 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  as  depicted,  dark 
by  absorption,  in  the  analyzed  light  of 
Vega  and  other  white  stars.  This  rhyth- 
mical series  of  vibrations,  repeated,  ia 
varied  terms,  in  the  spectra  of  some  met- 
als,! may  yet  serve  as  a  clue  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  speculation  regarding  the 
molecular  constitution  of  matter.  None 
of  its  nine  invisible  members  occur  in 
ordinary  sunlight;  but  they  appeared  in 
a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  01  a  promi- 
nence taken  by  Dr.  Schuster  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  1882.  Their  presence 
would  seem  to  be  conditional  upon  a  high 
state  of  excitement  by  heat  of  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  emitting  them ;  and  their  strong 
reversal  in  the  spectra  of  Sirius,  Vega, 
and  their  congeners,  almost  compels  the 
belief  that  the  photospheres  of  such  stars 
are  more  intensely  incandescent  than  that 
of  our  sun. 

The  work  to  which  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
devoted  his  chief  energies  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  was  that  of  stellar  spectro- 
scopic photography;  and  it  is  now  being 
prosecuted  at  Harvard  College  as  a  me- 
morial to  him,  and  with  funds  and  instru- 
ments provided  by  his  widow.  "  The 
attempt  will  be  made  to  include  all  por- 
tions of  the  subject,  so  that  the  final  results 
shall  form  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  stars,  as 
revealed  by  their  spectra,  so  far  as  present 
scientific  methods  permit."  %  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  under  Professor  Pick- 
ering's direction,  this  attempt  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Already  superb  specimens  of 
photographed  spectra  have  been  distrib- 
uted, obtained  by  methods  so  expeditious 
as  to  enable  stars  by  the  score  together  to 
stamp  the  characters  of  their  analyzed 
light  on  the  same  plate.  And  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
all  but  innnite,  the  quantity  of  information 
collected  in  a  given  time  is  nearly  as  im- 
portant as  its  quality.  Hence  large  expec- 
tations from  the  Harvard  researches  are 
justly  entertained. 

*  The  first  photograph  of  a  star^snectrum  showing 
lines  was  obtained  bv  Dr.  Draper  in  1873. 
t  Cornu,  Journal dt  Physiaue^  Mars*  1886. 
%  Draper  Memorial,  First  Report,  p.  3. 
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The  spectroscope  supplies  informatioQ 
not  only  about  the  physical  constitution, 
but  about  the  movements  of  the  stars  ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  messages  on  this 
head  will  henceforth  be  read  almost  ex- 
clusively by  photographic  means.  The 
acquisition  of  power  to  determine,  by  the 
displacement  of  known  lines  in  its  spec- 
trum, whether  a  heavenly  body  is  moving 
towards  or  from  the  eye,  and  at  what  rate, 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  recent 
additions  to  the  resources  of  astronomy. 
Its  use  as  regards  the  stars,  however,  has 
hitherto  been  hampered  by  grave  difficul- 
ties of  observation.  Small  deviations  of 
delicate  lines  kept  continually  thrilling 
and  shivering  by  air-tremors  can  be  but 
insecurely  registered.  But  on  such  pho- 
tographs as  Professor  Pickering's  (once 
provided  with  a  standard  of  wave-length) 
the  readings  will  be  sure  and  easy. 

Here  we  find  the  natural  meeting-place 
of  the  old  and  the  new  astronomies.  Spec- 
troscopy and  photography  here  directly 
lend  themselves  to  dynamical  inquiries, 
and  so  help  to  found  the  future  science  of 
sidereal  mechanics.  They  combine  to 
measure  movements  otherwise  wholly  im- 
perceptible. More  complete  data  as  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  stars  are  thus 
afforded,  and  means  provided  for  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  translation  of  the  solar 
system  by  contrasting  stellar  rates  of  ap- 
proach or  recession  in  opposite  quarters 
of  the  sky.  Stars  sensibly  exempt  from 
visual  displacement  because  the  whole  of 
their  motion  is  "end-on  "  can  be  discrim- 
inated from  stars  reallv  almost  immovable 
relative  to  the  sun,  because  associated 
with  it  in  a  journey  towards  the  same 
bourne  in  space.  The  members  of  the 
stellar  group  to  which  the  sun  belongs 
can  in  this  way  be  identified,  and  some 
insight  gained  into  its  structure.  And  all 
this  in  the  immediate  future.  For  spec- 
troscopic determinations  of  movement  are 
complete  in  themselves.  They  evade  the 
necessity  for  exact  comparisons  after  the 
lapse  of  tedious  years  or  centuries.  They 
tell  us  at  once  what  is. 

Astronomical  photography  includes 
tasks  of  all  kinds  and  suited  to  every  c.i- 
pacitv.  The  Baconian  principle  of  the 
division  of  scientific  labor  will  by  it  be 
brought  into  full  play.  One  division  of 
workers  will  devote  themselves  to  the  ex- 
posure and  development  of  plates,  another 
to  their  measurement.  It  may  even  hap- 
pen that  the  first  set  of  operations  will  be 
conducted  in  a  different  part  of  the  globe 
from  the  second,  as  the  Cape  photographs 
are   now  in   course   of  measurement  at 
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Groningen,  and  the  Cordoba  photof^^phs 
at  Boston.  The  same  negatives  may  be 
studied  by  one  astronomer  in  searcn  of 
new  members  of  the  solar  system;  by 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  dis- 
pLicements  due  to  annual  parallax  or 
proper  motion  ;  by  a  third,  with  a  view  to 
eliciting  facts  relative  to  stellar  distribu- 
tion ;  by  a  fourth,  for  the  sake  of  informa- 
tion latent  in  them  as  to  stellar  variability. 
In  each  branch  of  sidereal  astronomy  pho- 
tographic experts  will  arise  skilled  in  de- 
veloping the  special  conditions  favorable 
to  success  in  a  special  direction.  The 
picturing  of  nebulae  is  a  totally  different 
art  from  stellar  chartography  ;  double  stars 
require  modes  of  treatment  not  applicable 
to  clusters;  impressions  for  photometric 
purposes  would  be  wholly  useless  for 
measuring  displacements;  the  obstacles 
met  in  depicting  stellar  spectra  are  of 
another  order  than  those  which  impede 
the  photographic  sounding  of  space. 

Several  magnificent  instruments  will 
shortly  be  available  for  photographic  use. 
A  **bent  equatorial,"  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  inches  in  aperture,  in  preparation  at 
Paris,  will  offer  particular  advantages  for 
lunar  and  planetary  work  from  the  ex- 
tremely long  focus  (fifty-nine  feet)  which 
its  peculiar  form  enables  it  to  receive. 
The  Lick  object-glass  will  collect  nine 
times  as  much  light  as  any  actually  exist- 
ing photographic  telescope. 

A  single  exposure  [Professor  Holden  re- 
marks] *  will  give  us  a  map  of  the  sky  com- 
prising four  scjuare  degrees  on  a  plate  twenty- 
four  by  twenty-four  inches.  A  few  minutes 
will  impress  on  this  plate  a  permanent  record 
of  the  position  and  brightness  of  all  the  stars 
visible  in  even  the  largest*telescopes.  A  com- 
parison of  two  such  plates,  taken  on  different 
nights,  will  point  out  any  changes  which  might 
easily  escape  the  most  minute  observation  ^^ 
other  methods.  The  sun's  image  unmagnified 
will  be  six  inches  in  diameter ;  a  large  sunspot 
will  be  the  size  of  one's  finger-nail.  Beautiful 
photographs  of  the  planets  can  be  taken  so  as 
to  register  with  perfect  accuracy  the  features 
of  their  surfaces.  Comets  and  nebulae  can  be 
studied  at  leisure  from  their  automatic  regis- 
ters, as  one  studies  a  copperplate  engraving. 
The  variations  of  refraction  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith  can  be  made  to  record  themselves 
for  measurement.  There  is  absolutely  no  end 
to  the  problems  lyin^  close  at  hand,  and  their 
number  and  their  importance  will  develop 
with  time.  We  are  merely  at  the  threshold 
of  this  subject. 

But  even  the  Lick  refractor  will  be 
beaten  out  of  the  field,  as  regards  lumi- 
nous  capacity,  by  the  five-foot  silver-on- 

*  Photography  the  Servant  of  Astronomy,  p.  la 
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glass  reflector  which  Mr.  Common  is  now 
personally  engaged  in  constructing.  Twice 
as  many  rays  as  the  other  transmits  will 
be  concentrated  by  it,  and  its  other  quali- 
ties, unless  they  belie  expectation,  will 
correspond  to  its  power.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  is  another  large  factor  in 
the  account.  A  bad  climate  cripples  the 
use  of  the  most  perfect  instrument.  Its 
size  renders  it  only  the  more  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  troubles.  And  Ealing  is  half 
submerged  by  the  fogs  of  London,  while 
Mount  Hamilton,  as  an  observing  site, 
has  no  known  rival  in  the  world. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  a 
new  and  hopeful  era  is  opening  for  astron- 
omy. It  is  greeted  on  all  sides  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  dawning  of  large 
possibilities  never  fails  to  evoke.  The 
time-honored  problem  of  "how  the  heav- 
ens move  "  presents  itself  under  a  novel 
aspect.  Novel  implements  of  research 
are  being  zealously  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments. The  shrinkage  of  films,  the  vitri- 
fication of  negatives,  the  distension  of 
photographic  star-discs,  devices  for  modi- 
fying the  qualities  of  salts  of  silver,  are 
being  studied  with  the  same  patient  ardor 
that  Bessel  brought  to  determinations  of 
colli mation  errors  or  personal  equation. 
There  is  no  longer  a  new  and  an  old  as- 
tronomy. The  two  are  fused  into  one,  to 
the  enormous  advantage  of  both.  1 1  seems 
hardly  possible  to  be  over-sanguine  as  to 
the  results. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magaziae. 
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It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  on  a  bright 
spring  morning.  Yet  Colonel  Punter  was 
still  busily  employed  in  his  bachelor  rooms 
in  Piccadilly.  The  colonel  was  a  fresh- 
complcxioned,  somewhat  portly  man,  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  grizzled  hair 
and  moustache  and  a  vigor  of  eye  and 
form  which,  although  he  had  retired,  gave 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  blessed  with 

Elenly  of  strength  and  energy,  and  would 
c  quite  ready  for  hard  service  should  his 
country  require  it  of  him.  On  this  morn- 
ing he  was  correcting  the  proofs  of  a 
pamphlet  that  was  shortly  to  appear,  en- 
titled "The  Proper  Formations  in  Savage 
Warfare."  This  pamphlet  was  looked 
forward  to  in  military  circles  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  for  Colonel  Punter  was  a 
very  well-known  man,  and  was  highly 
thought  of  as  a  scientific  soldier.  He  had 
been  at  work  on  these  proofs  for  two 


hours,  and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  time  to  walk  down  to  his  club,  when 
his  servant  entered  the  room  and,  present- 
ing a  card,  said  that  *he  lady  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  Colonel  Punter  would 
grant  her  an  interview. 

"  Certainly,**  said  the  colonel ;  then 
glancing  at  the  card  he  muttered  to  him- 
self: **Mrs.  Verner — I  can't  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  the  name  before.  I 
wonder  what  she  wants.**  Then,  being  a 
kindly  and  courteous  man,  he  rose  from 
his  writing-desk,  pushed  the  proofs  away, 
and  took  up  the  newspaper,  so  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  have  been  interrupted 
at  work.  Scarcely  had  he  completed  this 
little  manoeuvre  when  the  door  opened 
and  a  lady,  well  but  quietly  dressed,  was 
shown  into  the  room.  She  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  wore  a  heavy  veil,  which, 
however,  on  the  servant's  retiring,  she 
threw  back,  and,  holding  out  her  hand, 
advanced  with  a  smile,  saying,  — 

"  I  am  afraid.  Colonel  Punter,  you  will 
have  forgotten  me,** 

The  colonel  was  quite  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion and  returned  her  greeting  cordially, 
racking  his  brains,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
think  where  he  could  have  seen  that  beau- 
tiful, sad  face  before.  It  was  the  face  of 
a  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  and  an  indefinable  expression  of 
mirth  beneath  its  sadness,  indicating,  as 
it  seemed,  a  lightness  of  heart  which  the 
troubles  of  the  world  might  have  dimmed 
but  could  not  obliterate.  Observing,  ap- 
parently, the  colonel's  somewhat  puzzled 
expression,  she  continued  gaily,  — 

**  I  see  that,  as  I  expected,  I  shall  have 
to  help  your  memory.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Miss  Maud  Mervyn,  when  you  were 
quartered  at  Dover  more  than  twenty 
years  ago?  Why,  Colonel  Punter,  you 
nad  just  ^ot  your  company  then,  and  we 
used  to  aance  together  at  the  Dover 
balls.** 

"  Give  me  a  moment,  Mrs.  Verner,**  he 
replied ;  "  twenty  years  is  a  long  time  for 
an  old  man's  memory  to  go  back  in  a 
flash.** 

"Now,  don't  deny  it,**  continued  she, 
laughing.  "  I  see  you  don't  remember 
me,  but  I  am  not  at  all  offended,  for,  in- 
deed, how  should  you  ?  I  was  a  slip  of  a 
girl  then,  and  you  were,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,  a  man  of  somewhere  about 
thirty.  I,  no  doubt,  was  an  infinitely  in- 
significant person  to  you  then,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  were  a  very  important 
person  to  me.  But,  you  see,  I  am  obliged 
to  plead  our  old  acquaintance,  Colonel 
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Punter,  as  it  is  my  only  excuse  for  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  calling  on  you." 

"  Excuse  of  any  kind  is  quite  unneces- 
sary," said  the  colonel  with  a  slight  bow 
and  smile. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  she 
replied;  "and  when  you  have  heard  my 
sad  story,  I  think  you  will  give  me  the 
advice  which  I  have  come  to  ask  of  you." 

**  If  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  at  all 
qualified  to  speak,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  be 
most  happy." 

"  I  think  it  is  decidedly  your  subject, 
Colonel  Punter,"  she  replied,  "for  it  is 
about  my  son,  who  is  in  the  army,  that  I 
wish  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  Your  son  —  in  the  army ! "  exclaimed 
the  colonel  with  an  inflection  of  voice 
that  was  decidedly  complimentary  to  the 
youthfulness  of  her  appearance.  **  May  I 
ask  his  regiment.**" 

"  The  6oth  Lancers." 

"  The  6oth  Lancers ! "  repeated  the 
colonel.  "Why,  Mrs.  Verner,  I  know 
your  son.  His  commanding  officer  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  regiment. 

"  This  is  very  singular  and  very  lucky," 
said  she.  "  As  you  know  my  poor  boy's 
regiment,  I  think  you  will  be  better  able 
to  understand  and  advise  on  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  I  am  in  regarding  him. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you  my  sad  story 
from  the  beginning,  or  shall  I  be  boring 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  think  so  for  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Verner,"  said  the  colonel ;  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  add,  "  Nothing  you 
could  say  would  bore  me,"  but  lelt  it 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  occasion. 

"  Well,"  she  continued  with  a  sigh,  "my 
married  life  was  a  short  and  not  a  happy 
one.  My  husband's  health  was  always 
bad,  and  for  this  reason  we  had  to  reside 
abroad.  When  we  had  been  married  two 
years  my  husband  died  and  left  me  alone 
in  the  world  with  an  infant  boy."  She 
paused  and  seemed  lost  for  a  moment  in 
sad  memories,  while  the  colonel  glanced 
sympathetically  at  her,  but  thought  it 
well  to  say  nothing.  "Well,"  she  con- 
tinued, "during  the  last  twenty  years  I 
have  lived  almost  entirely  abroad,  but  1 
sent  my  son  to  be  educated  at  Eton,  and 
about  two  years  ago  he  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  6oth  Lancers.  Words  can- 
not tell  what  a  comfort  and  joy  my  son 
has  been  to  me  during  my  lonely  widow- 
hood —  I  have  been  so  proud  of  all  his 
school  triumphs,  I  have  always  been  his 
confidante  when  he  got  into  trouble.  You 
see,    Colonel  Punter,  1    am   sadly  con- 


strained to  use  the  past  tense,  for  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that  since  he  entered  the 
army  his  manner  to  me  has  gradually 
changed,  until  now,  when  I  do  see  him, 
which  is  not  often,  he  who  used  to  be  all 
frankness  and  love  is  all  coldness  and  re- 
serve—  and  —  and  —  if  this  goes  on  it 
will  break  my  heart."  Here  she  fairly 
gave  way  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Colonel  Punter's  soft  heart  was 
always  much  perturbed  at  the  sight  of  a 
woman's  tears.  So  he  kept  murmuring 
in  his  most  soothing  accents,  — 

"  Pray,  madam,  pray  calm  yourself.  I 
am  sure  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  nelp  you.** 

In  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  herself 
and  said,  — 

"  You  must  excuse  my  breaking  down. 
I  know  it  always  vexes  a  man  to  see  a 
woman's  tears.  But  I  will  promise  not  to 
do  so  again,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  won- 
dering what  you  can  do  to  nelp  me  in  this 
matter.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  want  to  know 
the  worst.  I  have  heard  rumors  about  my 
son  which  make  me  shudder  whenever  I 
think  of  them.  I  hear  that  he  has  given 
himself  out  in  the  regiment  as  the  son  of 
rich  people  who  live  abroad,  and  that  he 
is  living  in  most  extravagant  style  ;  where- 
as it  is,  in  truth,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  his  moderate  allowance  is  reg- 
ularly paid." 

"  Young  scoundrel ! "  ejaculated  the 
colonel.  Then  remembering  that  a  son 
must  never  be  abused  to  his  mother^ 
added.:  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Verner, 
but  for  the  moment  my  indignation  got 
the  better  of  me.  Besides,  these  reports 
are,  perhaps,  not  true.  I  do  not  know  the 
affairs  of  the  junior  members  of  the  corps 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  I  quite  understand  that,  but  do 
tell  me  what  course  I  had  better  take,** 
she  said,  glancing  appealingly  at  him. 
"  How  am  I,  a  helpless  woman,  to  find  out 
whether  these  dreadful  reports  are  true  or 
not  ?  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  know  the 
truth  or  go  mad." 

After  a  pause,  durins;  which  the  colonel 
was  evidently  lost  in  thought,  he  replied : 
"  Mrs.  Verner,  I  promised  to  do  the  best  I 
could  for  you,  and  I  will.  I  am  goine 
down  to  Aldershot  in  a  few  days,  and  1 
shall  there  see  Colonel  Thompson ;  from 
him  I  will  ascertain  what  reputation  for 
wealth  your  son  has  in  the  regiment.  I 
admit  1  don't  much  like  the  detective  part 


of  the  business,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
cred  duty  to  protect  a  lady  in  your  sad 
position. 
"Oh,  how  kind  of  you,  Colonel  Puat« 
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er  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  This  is  more  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect  that  you  would 
do  for  me.  But,  oh.  let  me  beoj  of  you  not 
to  expose  my  son  if  these  rumors  should 
be  true,  and  let  me  implore  you  not  to 
seek  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject. 
If  you  learn  from  the  colonel,  as  you 
kindly  say  you  will,  whether  what  I  have 
heard  is  true  or  not,  and  would,  on  your 
return  to  town,  grant  me  a  few  words  of 
advice  as  to  what  course  I  had  better 
take,  I  should  be  very  grateful." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  Mrs.  Verner," 
said  he  briskly,  "  but  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  after 
all.  Your  son,  as  far  as  I  know  him,  is  a 
charming  young  fellow,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble of  the  frauds  which  these  accusations 
impute  to  him.  So  pray  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  let 
us  arrange  to  meet  here  at  this  time  on  this 
day  week." 

The  time  was  quite  convenient  to  Mrs. 
Verner,  and,  with  many  apologies  for  the 
liberty  she  had  taken  in  calling  to  ask  his 
advice,  she  departed. 

On  his  journey  down  to  Aldershot  the 
next  morning   Colonel  Punter  thought  a 

food  deal  about  his  fair  visitor  of  the  day 
efore  and  her  troubles.  He  heaped,  more- 
over, many  hard  words  on  the  head  of 
young  Verner  (for,  of  course,  he  supposed 
him,  at  any  rate,  partially  guilty).  '*  Self- 
ish young  rascals,  all  the  lot  of  them  I " 
said  he  to  himself;  "they  don't  mind  a 
straw  how  much  trouble  they  bring  on 
their  relations,  if  only  they  can  indulge 
themselves ;  and  such  a  charming  womah 
too  !  "  And  then  he  went  off  into  a  rev- 
erie, in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself 
speculating  as  to  whether  a  man  of  his  age 
was  absolutely  and  irrevocably  too  old  to 
marry  without  making  himself  look  like  a 
fool ;  and  as  the  train  arrived  at  Aldershot 
he  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides. 

That  very  evening  he  saw  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion managed  to  ask  his  questions  about 
young  Verner,  and  found  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Thompson,  Verner  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Singapore,  and 
that  his  people  had  not  been  in  England 
for  many  years. 

*'  Yes,  thank  you," said  Colonel  Punter; 
"I  thought  I  had  heard  of  his  people  in 
Englancl,  but  I  suppose  I  must  be  mis- 
taken," and  then  he  changed  the  subject. 
He  happened,  however,  just  before  mess 
(he  was  a  guest  of  the  regiment  that  night), 
to  meet  Verner  by  himself,  and  he  sud- 
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denly  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  widow's 
request,  to  say  a  few  words  to  him.  So, 
stepping  forward  and  addressing  the  young 
man  in  a  somewhat  constrained  voice,  he 
said :  "  Would  you  mind  taking  a  turn 
with  me,  as  there  are  afew  things  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  you  about?  " 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  Colonel  Punt- 
er," said  the  young  man,  wondering  what 
on  earth  the  old  boy  had  to  say  to  him. 

No  sooner  were  they  well  out  of  ear- 
shot than  the  colonel  turned  short  on  his 
companion,  and  said  sternly,  **  I  saw  your 
mother  in  town  yesterday,"  and  then 
paused  to  watch  the  crushing  effect  of  his 
words.  But  no  crushing  effect  was  visi- 
ble ;  on  the  contrary,  Verner  answered  in 
accents  of  mild  surprise,  — 

"  You  must  be  thinking  of  some  one 
else,  sir ;  my  mother  is  at  Singapore." 

**  No,  I  am  not  thinking  of  anybody 
else,"  said  the  colonel,  still  more  sternly ; 
and  then  added,  "  So  you  are  going  to 
brazen  it  out,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Brazen  what  out  ? "  said  the  young 
man,  apparently  thoroughly  puzzled. 

**  You  know  very  well,  said  the  colonel ; 
**  and  if  you  don't,  you  soon  will."  Then 
he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  off. 

Young  Verner  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing after  him,  then  walked  away,  laughing 
heartily. 

At  mess  that  night  he  was  heard  to  say 
to  a  brother  officer:  **  You  know  old  Punt- 
er, who's  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  know  him 
pretty  well.     What  about  him  ?  " 

"He  was  in  India  a  good  deal,  wasn't 
he?" 

"Yes.    Well?" 

"  Did  he  ever  get  a  touch  of  the  sun  ?  " 

"  Dare  say  he  did ;  most  people  do  out 
there." 

"  Well,  if  he  did,  it  has  affected  his 
brain  —  poor  old  boy  ! " 

"  What  on  earth  cio  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  the  gallant  colonel 
may  have  his  lucid  intervals,  but  when  he 
met  me,  just  before  mess,  he  was  as  mad 
as  a  hatter." 

"  How  mad  ? " 

"  Well,  he  told  me  that  he  had  met  my 
mother  yesterday  in  London." 

"  She  s  at  Singapore,  isn't  she  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  so  I  told  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  saw  I  was  going  to  brazen 
it  out.  I  said,  *  Brazen  out  what?'  and 
he  retorted,  with  a  scowl  that  would  have 
frightened  an  elephant,  that  I  knew  very 
well.    Then  he  turned  and  walked  off.    I 
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could  not  help  laughing  at  the  poor  old 
fellow  at  the  time,  he  was  so  desperately 
serious  about  it  all.  However,  the  sun 
mav  do  the  same  for  me  some  day,  and  I 
really  pity  him,  for  he's  a  very  good  chap 
when  he's  all  right." 

*•  Oh,  a  capital  fellow,"  replied  the  other, 
"and  can  tell  a  very  good  story.  It's 
really  very  sad.  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  a  touch  of  the  sun,  though  I  never 
heard  of  his  being  odd  before." 

**  He  seems  all  right  now,  anyhow,"  said 
Verncr,  looking  up  the  table  to  where 
Colonel  Punter  was  sitting. 

"Oh  yes,  he's  all  right  now.  V\\  tell 
you  what,  Verncr;  I  have  an  explanation. 
The  old  boy  came  down  from  town  by  a 
midday  train,  and  I  dare  say  missed  nis 
lunch,  and  what  you  took  for  a  madman 
was  only  a  fellow  very  much  in  want  of 
his  dinner."  And  the  two  young  men 
laughingly  changed  the  subject. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  colonel  was 
back  in  town,  and  found  himself  dreading 
considerably  the  coming  interview  with 
the  widow.  He  would  have  to  confirm 
her  worst  fears,  he  was  afraid ;  also,  that 
there  would  be  a  scene,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  it  at  all.  He  felt,  more- 
over, that  he  must  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
bearer  of  bad  news  —  a  melancholy  char- 
acter which  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish 
to  assume  in  Mrs.  Verner's  eyes.  "  How- 
ever," thought  he,  "  I  shall  at  any  rate 
have  an  opportunity  afterwards  of  playing 
the  part  of  comforter  and  adviser."  And 
this  reflection  seemed  to  cause  him  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  colonel  had  been  somewhat 
taken  (to  use  the  word  which  he  employed 
in  confessing  it  to  himself),  or  smitten  with 
Mrs.  Verner  on  the  one  occasion  on 
which  he  had  seen  her,  and  during  the 
few  days  that  intervened  between  his  re- 
turn to  town  and  the  day  on  which  they 
had  appointed  to  have  their  second  meet- 
ing he  found  himself  constantly  regarding 
that  future  date  with  the  mixed  feelings 
which  have  been  described  above. 

The  appointed  day  and  hour  found  Colo- 
nel Punter  seated  m  his  room  trying  to 
read  the  paper,  but  in  reality  waiting  a 
little  nervouslv  for  Mrs.  Verner.  She  did 
not  keep  him  long.  On  entering  the  room 
she  looked  keenly  at  the  colonel,  and,  ad- 
vancing quickly,  said  in  rapid,  anxious 
accents,  — 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Punter,  don't  keep  me  in 
suspense;  is  it  true?"  Then  seeing  his 
blank  look  she  cried  out,  **  It  is,  and  he 
is  dishonored."  Then  she  sank  into  a 
chair  and  burst  into  tears.    This  the  colo- 


nel had  prepared  himself  for,  so  in  his 
most  winning  accents  he  implored  her  to 
compose  herself.  This  in  a  few  minutes 
she  partially  succeeded  in  doing,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  cross-examine  him 
as  to  what  he  had  found  out  and  done  at 
Aldershot ;  how  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
regiment  as  to  young  Verner's  being  the 
son  of  rich  people  at  Singapore,  how  the 
colonel  himself  had  told  him  so,  and  how 
he  (Colonel  Punter) had  in  a  fit  of  indigna- 
tion spoken  to  the  young  man  himself. 
For  this  she  mildly  upbraided  him,  re- 
minding him  of  her  request,  and  the  colo- 
nel deprecated  her  wrath  and  pleaded 
sudden  impulse.  When  the  story  was 
finished  she  rose,  and,  smiling  sadly 
through  her  tears,  said, — 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  vour  kindness  to  me.  Colo- 
nel Punter.  You  have  indeed  been  a  true 
friend,  and  I  should  like  above  all  things 
if  vou  will  allow  me,  to  ask  vour  advice  as 
to  what  I  had  better  do  in  this  sad  matter ; 
but,  indeed,  I  feel  quite  incapable  of  doing 
so  on  this  occasion.  Hearing  that  these 
terrible  reports  are  true  has,  as  you  have 
seen,  upset  me  very  much,  and  I  think  I 
had  better  go  home  now;  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  fix  a  future  interview  by  note, 
when  I  feel  less  unequal  to  the  effort,  you 
will  add  one  more  to  your  many  kind- 
nesses." 

The  colonel  very  readily  consented,  and 
in  another  moment  she  was  gone,  and  with 
her,  so  it  seemed  to  our  gallant  friend,  all 
light  and  beauty  departed  from  the  room. 
From  that  moment,  too,  though  he  would 
hardly  have  confessed  it  to  himself,  he 
began  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  see  that  note  upon  his  table. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  the  inter- 
view above  detailed,  but  Colonel  Punter 
had  not  yet  received  the  expected  note. 
He  had  not  given  up  hope,  but  still  he 
was  undoubtedly  depressed,  and  whether 
it  was  an  effort  to  throw  off  this  dejection 
which  had  induced  him  to  accompany  his 
friend  Captain  Jones  to  the  Variety  The- 
atre, or  whether  impelled  by  fate,  or  for 
whatever  reason,  we  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire, but  at  any  rate  in  that  theatre,  and 
comfortably  ensconced  in  two  stalls,  sat 
Colonel  Punter  and  Captain  Jones  on  this 
evening,  some  of  the  events  of  which  are 
alx)ut  to  be  related. 

The  curtain  had  just  fallen  on  the  first 

act,   and    the    house,    till    that    moment 

I  wrapped  in  gloom,  suddenly  sprang  into 

:  light.    Then,  as  if  by  common  consent, 

every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  that  great 

I  audience,  with  a  want  of  manners  that 
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would  be  permissible  nowhere  else,  but 
which  is  quite  conventional  between  the 
acts  of  a  play,  commenced,  with  or  without 
opera-glasses,  to  scrutinize  his  or  her 
neighbor.  For  a  few  seconds  the  colonel 
had  a  discussion  with  his  friend  as  to 
whether  there  was  time  for  a  cigarette  be- 
tween the  acts.  This  was  promptly  decided 
in  the  negative,  and  both  officers,  grasping 
their  glasses,  proceeded  to  join  in  the  gen- 
eral inspection. 

With  a  calmness  born  of  long  habit. 
Colonel  Punter  was  sweeping  the  house, 
when  suddenly  his  arm  dropped  and  his 
gaze  became  intently  fixed  on  the  occu- 
pants of  a  box  on  the  right  of  the  stage ; 
these  consisted  of  two  gentlemen  and  a 
lady,  and  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Verner.  On 
this  point  he  had  no  doubt  whatever, 
though  he  looked  at  her  with  ever-increas- 
ing surprise,  for  she  was  in  very  full  even- 
ing dress,  and  was  extensively  bejewelled. 
She  was,  moreover,  at  this  moment,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  loudly,  not  to  say  bois- 
terously, with  her  companions,  both  of 
whom  the  colonel  mentally  and  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced  to  be  cads.  At  this 
juncture,  Mrs.  Verner,  turning  her  head 
suddenly,  caught  sight  of  Colonel  Punter 
staring  at  her  from  the  stalls;  the  mo- 
ment their  eyes  met  he  bowed,  and  she 
also  bowed  slightly  and  smiled;  then, 
turning  to  her  companions,  she  seemed, 
from  their  uproarious  laughter,  to  be  tell- 
ing them  a  more  than  usually  good  story. 
Captain  Jones  had  observed  the  mutual 
recognition  pass  between  his  friend  and 
the  lady  in  the  box,  and  was  greatly  aston- 
ished. 

"  Why,  colonel,"  he  said,  **do  you  know 
her?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  had  to  go  to  the  Hebrews,  like 
younger  men.'* 

*'  Yes,  I  know  her.  But  what  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  asking  whether  IVe  been 
going  to  the  Hebrews  r  " 

"  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  very  natural 
question,  under  the  circumstances." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Who  do  you  think  that  lady  is, 
then  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  at  all,  colonel.  I  know 
that  she's  Mrs.  Hart  Moss,  the  female  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  biggest  money- 
lending  firms  in  town;  and  they  tell  me 
she's  a  very  good  hand  at  the  business." 

Colonel  Punter  made  no  reply,  but  be- 
came plunged  in  a  deep  and  apparently 
distressing  reverie,  for  he  clenched  his 
fist  and  almost  ground  his  teeth,  until  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Captain  Jones, 
who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  nodding 


recognitions  to  some  people  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

**  Why,  colonel,"  said  he,  "  what's  the 
matter?  The  sight  of  that  Mrs.  Moss 
seems  to  have  disagreed  with  you  awfully. 
Whom  did  you  mistake  her  for?" 

**It  has  disagreed  with  me,"  said  the 
colonel  grimly,  "but  I  see  it  all  now. 
What  you  say,  Jones,  is  quite  true ;  she 
is  a  very  good  hand  at  her  business." 
Then  suddenly  his  countenance  brightened 
somewhat,  and  he  added,  — 

"  Come  and  have  something  at  the  club 
after  the  play,  and,  if  you  will  swear  se- 
crecy, I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

And  he  did  tell  Captain  Jones  every 
detail,  finishing  the  narrative  with  these 
words :  **  So  you  see  she  made  a  regular 
catspaw  of  me,  in  order  to  find  out  if 
Verner  was  worth  powder  and  shot.  I 
suppose,  as  his  people  live  abroad,  she 
found  difficulties  in  the  ordinary  methods 
of  procedure." 

"  I  expect  that  youVe  about  right, 
colonel.  By  Jove!  she's  a  clever  wom- 
an!" 

**  I  wonder  she  had  the  audacity, 
though,"  said  our  gallant  friend,  his  anger 
boiling  up  again  for  a  moment.  "  Why,  I 
might  make  the  whole  matter  public." 

"She  knew^you  wouldn't,  though." 

"And  she V quite  right,"  said  the  colo- 
nel, "  for  I  won't." 


p  From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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II. 
THE  DUKE  OF  ROMAGNA  (1499-1504), 

The  marriage  which  Caesar  had  con- 
tracted at  Blois,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1499, 
was  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  had 
important  consequences  for  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Most  Christian  king.  It  was 
the  prelude  to  the  second  descent  of  the 
French  into  Italy  and  the  conquest  of  Ro- 
magna  by  the  son  of  the  pope.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia  ex- 
ists no  longer  —  he  has  made  way  for  the 
Duke  of  Romagna. 

The  Bor|fia  family  was  the  ruin  of  all 
that  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  new 
Duchess  of  Valentinois,  Charlotte  d'Al- 
bret,  daughter  of  Alain  d'Albret,  Count  of 
Dreux  and  Duke  of  Guienne,  the  sister  of 
Jean  d'Albret,  who  had  become  king  of 
Navarre  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
of   Foix,   was   to   be   sacrificed   without 
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mercv,  almost  as  she  left  the  church. 
Her  father,  Alain,  had  shown  some  repug- 
nance to  the  marriage.  He  knew  well 
that  the  king  of  Naples  had  previously 
rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Holy  See, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  marry  his 
daughter  to  "a  priest,  son  of  a  priest," 
and  he  felt  the  same  scruples  as  that  mon- 
arch had  entertained.  He  had  insisted 
on  seeing  and  touching  the  original  doc- 
ument in  which  the  papal  decision  was 
given  on  the  question  of  the  secularization 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Valencia.  Even  when 
he  had  satisfied  himself  on  this  point. 
King  Alain  had  shown  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy on  the  question  of  the  dowry,  and 
insisted  on  an  endless  succession  of  guar- 
antees. He  finally  yielded,  however,  to 
the  personal  representations  of  the  king 
of  France  and  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whose 
own  interests  were  at  stake;  for  should 
Cassar^s  marriage  not  take  place,  and  the 
pope  consequently  refuse  the  dispensation 
necessary  for  her  own  marriage  with  Louis 
XII.,  she  would  be  no  longer  the  queen 
of  France,  but  only  the  king's  mistress. 

Caesar  arrived  in  France,  and  Charlotte, 
"the  fairest  maiden  in  the  kingdom,"  met 
him  for  the  first  time  at  Chinon,  in  April, 
1499.  On  the  nth  of  May  following  he 
led  her  to  the  altar  at  Hlois,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  he  took  an  eternal  fare- 
well of  her.  The  young  princess  had  a 
moment  of  happiness  in  the  arms  of  the 
man  of  whom  the  historian  Gregorovius 
could  say,  **  Like  Tiberius  in  the  days  of 
old,  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time."  Her  illusion  only  lasted  a  short 
while,  but  there  remained  to  her  a  living 
memorial  of  those  happy  days.  In  the 
spring  of  1500  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  daughter,  Loyse,  who  never  knew  her 
father.  The  Duchess  of  Valentinois  left 
the  brilliant  court  of  France  where  she 
had  been  brought  up,  and  lived  the  life  of 
a  recluse  with  Joan  of  France,  the  repu- 
diated queen;  it  was  in  the  palace  of 
Bourgcs  —  a  palace  resembling  a  cloister 
—  that  she  heard  in  succession  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Duke  of  Romajjna,  of  his 
captivity,  his  escape,  and  his  death.  She 
died  like  a  saint  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Her  daughter,  Loyse  Borgia,  married,  in 
1 517,  Louis  II.  de  la  Tr^moille,  Vicomte 
de  Thouars,  and  Prince  de  Talmont,  called 
**the  knight  without  reproach,"  at  his 
castle  of  I-a  .Motte-Fcuillv,  and  after  his 
death  married  again  a  member  of  the 
Bourbon-Busset  family.  Some  traces  of 
her  future  career  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time;  and  while  turning  over 
the  correspondence  of  the  house  of  Este, 


in  the  archives  of  Modena  and  Mantua, 
we  have  found  letters  in  which  she  sends 
greetings  to  her  aunts,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  Isabella  of  Este, 
Marchioness  of  Mantua. 

In  the  autumn  of  1499  Caesar  Boreia, 
wiHiout  caring  for  the  new  ties  he  had 
formed,  or  once  looking  back,  threw  him- 
self into  a  fresh  enterprise,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  French  army.  The 
treaty,  signed  by  the  Vatican  and  the  court 
of  France,  stipulated  for  a  reciprocity  of 
military  services  between  the  two  powers. 
If  the  Holy  See,  of  which  Cajsar  was  the 
direct  representative  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  assisted  Louis  XII.  to  re- 
take the  Milanese  territory,  and  shut  its 
ej'es  to  the  proceedings  of  the  kin^  of 
France  with  regard  to  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  then  Louis  XII.,  in  return,  was 
to  supply  the  pope  with  the  means  of  re- 
ducing to  subjection  the  lords  of  the  cities 
of  Romagna  who  had  gained  their  liberty. 

The  Duke  of  Valentinois  had  but  a 
small  part  to  play  in  the  Milanese  cam- 
paign. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Louis  XII. 
had  more  need  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Holy  See  than  of  its  active  support.  Be- 
sides, the  king  did  not  himself  take  part 
in  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  his  generals,  D'Aubigny, 
Ligny,  and  Trivulzio,  but  contented  him- 
self with  awaiting  the  result  at  Lyons. 
The  French  entered  Milan  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1499  ?  Louis  reached  it  on  the 
6th  of  October.  Baldassar  Castiglione, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Cortigiano," 
who  had  come  to  Milan  with  his  master, 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  assist  at  the 
reception  of  the  king,  shows  us  the  Duke 
of  Valentinois  displaying  at  the  monarches 
side  that  ostentation  and  luxury  which  had 
once  already  given  offence  to  the  French 
nobility  on  the  occasion  of  his  entry  into 
Chinon.  Lodovico,  "il  Moro,"  having 
once  been  driven  out  of  his  dukedom  of 
Milan,  and  possession  taken  of  it,  the  king 
was  anxious  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  but 
Cxsar  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  before  his  departure,  and  declared 
his  purpose  in  distinct  terms,  though  he 
concealed  his  schemes  of  conquest  undef 
the  cloak  of  a  simple  reduction  of  the 
barons  of  Romagna  to  dependence  on  the 
Holy  See.  The  king  of  France,  who 
cared  little  for  the  fate  of  the  lordships  of 
the  Adriatic,  loyally  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments, and  gave  the  Duke  of  Valentinois 
three  companies  of  lances  under  one  of 
his  most  skilful  captains,  Yves  d*A)l&gre, 
and  four  thousand  mercenaries — Swiss, 
Gascons,  and    Burgundians  ^  under  the 
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leadership  of  the  Bailiff  of  Dijon.  With 
the  pontifical  troops  and  the  levies  raised 
for  the  occasion,  these  auxiliary  forces 
made  up  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  ready  to  commence  operations  in 
Romagna. 

Alexander  VI.  on  his  side  had  not  been 
inactive.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
previous  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Roman 
baronS}  whose  feudal  fortresses  overawed 
Latium  and  held  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  in  subjection,  and  whose  offi- 
cers and  dependants,  with  whole  armies 
at  their  orders,  held  the  Vatican  in  check. 
The  second  expedition  of  the  French  into 
the  Milanese  territory  now  allowed  him  to 
complete  his  work.  By  craft,  violence,  or 
treachery,  Alexander  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  wealthiest  barons  to  Rome : 
these  he  had  ruined,  banished,  or  put  out 
of  the  way  by  murder  or  imprisonment, 
while,  to  cover  his  acts  of  spoliation  with 
a  show  of  legality,  he  had  procured  a  de- 
cree of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  confiscating 
the  possessions  of  the  Colonna,  the  Orsini, 
the  Gaetani,  the  Savelli,  and  the  Magenza 
families,  as  rebels  against  the  Holy  See. 
Carrying  dissimulation  and  falsehood  to 
the  extreme,  Lucrezia  Borgia  had  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
possessions  in  a  public  auction,  of  which 
she  never  paid  the  expenses.  Her  little 
son,  Rodriguez,  though  only  two  years 
old,  already  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta  (which  still  belongs  to  the  head  of 
the  Gaetani  family),  and  had  received 
twenty-two  cities  as  an  appanage  to  the 
title.  Gioffre,  Sancha,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  pope  had  shared  these  spoils 
among  them  ;  and  a  mysterious  personage, 
hardly  out  of  his  cradle  yet,  Giovanni 
Borgia,  the  pope's  son  by  his  new  mis- 
tress, Giulia  Farnese  (acknowledged  at  a 
later  period  by  the  pontiff,  but  at  first 
registered  as  the  son  of  CiEsar),  received 
out  of  this  grand  measure  of  spoliation 
thirty-six  towns,  taken  indifferently  from 
the  possessions  of  the  different  barons. 

Such  was  the  work  which  Caesar  found 
completed  on  his  return  from  France  and 
from  the  short  Milan  campaign,  when,  on 
the  1 8th  of  November,  1499,  he  came 
secretly  to  the  Vatican  to  receive  his 
father's  final  instructions  before  undertak- 
ing his  own  expedition  against  the  barons 
of  Romagna.  Continuing  the  same  policy 
and  the  same  fiction  of  judicial  action  — 
it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  to  cover  his  most  monstrous 
acts  with  a  cloak  of  legality  —  the  pope, 
before  formally  committing  the  direction 


of  the  military  operations  to  his  son,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Consistory,  in  the 
name  of  his  apostolic  authority,  declared 
the  "Vicars  of  the  Holy  See  who  ruled 
at  Rimini,  Faenza,  Imola,  Forli,  Cesena, 
Pesaroi  Camerino,  and  Urbino,  deposed 
from  their  fiefs,  and  passed  a  decree  charg- 
ing them  with  not  having  paid  the  tribute 
due  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  vain  did  these  princes,  who  had  been 
practically  hereditary  for  more  *  than  a 
century,  and  had  not  sought  investiture 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  at  those 
of  the  emperor,  —  in  vain  did  they,  in 
face  of  the  danger  which  threatened  theni, 
offer  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
pontiff  and  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute ; 
Caesar  had  commission  to  enter  their 
states,  and  either  to  receive  their  volun- 
tary cession  or  to  incorporate  them  by 
force  in  the  domain  of  the  Church.  The 
army  was  ready,  and  it  only  remained  to 
find  the  necessary  resources  to  provide 
for  its  pay.  Considering  this  enterprise 
as  a  work  of  piety,  the  Apostolic  Cham- 
ber borrowed  five  thousand  ducats  of  gold 
for  the  purpose  from  the  municipality  of 
Milan. 

The  general  plan  of  the  young  leader, 
who  was  by  this  means  to  conquer  a  prin- 
cipality for  himself,  is  not  at  first  sight 
obvious,  and  historians  have  seen  ground 
for  doubting  whether  there  really  was  any 
one  grand  conception  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  detached  operations,  un- 
dertaken as  occasion  served,  which  re- 
sulted in  three  campaigns,  from  1499  ^o 
1503.  Still,  if  we  follow  carefully  Cae- 
sar's progress  on^  the  map  of  Italy,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  obstacles  he  had  to  avoid 
(for  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more 
formidable,  and,  by  extending  the  limits 
of  his  domain,  gives  some  indication  of 
the  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming,  he  begins 
to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  neighbor- 
ing powers),  we  comprehend  how  he  was 
"eating  the  artichoke  leaf  by  leaf,"  as  he 
said  in  jest,  and  never  acted  at  random, 
but  always  opportunely.  Starting  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1499,  he  at  first 
advanced  rapidly  towards  the  north.  His 
intention  being  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
neighbors  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord 
of  Bologna,  he  was  careful  to  reassure 
that  potentate  as  to  any  fears  he  might 
have  on  his  own  account,  reserving  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  turning  on  him  at  a 
later  period.  He  then  took  energetic 
measures  against  Imola  and  Forli,  and 
turning  back  from  thence,  made  his  way, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
adding  town  to  town  and  province  to  prov- 
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ince,  and  dethroning  in  succession  the 
last  Sforza,  the  Malatcsta,  the  Manfredi, 
and  the  Montefeltre.  Once  master  of  the 
Adriatic  coast  from  Rimini  to  Siniji:aglia, 
and  in  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
of  Camerino,  and  Cagli,  he  assured  his 
communication  with  Rome  through  Spo- 
Icto,  of  which  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  regent, 
and  pursuing  liis  work  by  way  of  Umbria, 
Sienna,  and  Perugia,  by  Pisa,  whicli  called 
him  in  of  her  own  accord,  and  by  the 
principality  of  Piombino,  from  which  he 
expelled  the  rulers,  he  barred  the  ap- 
proach to  Rome  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
established  a  strategic  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. He  then  formed  his  united 
conquests  into  a  single  state,  selected 
Cesena  as  provisional  capital,  received 
the  investiture  from  his  father,  and  as- 
sumed the  ducal  crown.  Next  year  he 
threw  aside  the  mask  and  attacked  lio- 
logna,  a  city  of  greater  size  and  importance 
than  Cesena,  and  drawing  closer  the  circle 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  the  Tus- 
cans, at  last  ventured  to  threaten  Florence 
itself,  until  his  progress  was  checked  by 
nothing  less  than  a  formal  command  from 
the  king  of  France,  who,  having  let  loose 
this  plague  upon  Italy,  found  it  extremely 
dit!icult  to  arrest  it  again. 

Was  Caesar  merely  going  straight  be- 
fore him,  led  by  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  lays  hands  upon  all  within  its  reach, 
or  was  he  aiming  at  a  distinct  end,  at  the 
realization  of  avast  conception?  Grant- 
ing that  he  had  no  dreams  of  reconstitut- 
ing the  kingdom  of  central  Italy  himself, 
Florence  at  least  felt  herself  threatened. 
As  long  ago  as  his  first  campaign,  when, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Imola  and 
Forli,  he  was  still  besieging  Cesena  pre- 
paratory to  his  entry  into  Pesaro  and  his 
progress  to  Rome  by  way  of  Urbino,  the 
Florentine  republic  had  sent  Soderini  on 
a  mission  to  him,  to  find  out  his  inten- 
tions and  his  terms.  The  following  year, 
with  increased  anxiety,  as  she  felt  herself 
approached  more  closely  through  the  tak- 
ing of  Arezzo,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar's  troops,  she  sent  him 
Machiavelli,  the  most  clear-sighted  of  her 
secretaries.  The  spectacle  of  these  two 
champions  face  to  face  is  one  unique  in 
history.  From  the  day  when  he  arrived 
in  the  camp,  Machiavelli,  who  had  recog- 
nized in  the  Duke  of  \'alentinois  a  terrible 
adversarv,  felt  that  it  was  of  vital  interest 
to  il)c  State  that  he  should  not  lose  sight 
ot  him  for  a  moment.  As  a  point  of  fact, 
he  never  left  his  side  up  to  the  day  when 
he  saw  him  hunted  down  like  a  wilcl  beast, 
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vanquished  by  destiny,  fettered  beyond 
all  power  of  doing  harm  to  any  one. 

Of  course  we  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
verdict  cf  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  Gregorovius,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  **  History  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  political  science  that 
he  made  a  blood-stained  adventurer  like 
Caesar  the**  Italian  Messiah"  —  the  pre- 
cursor, in  a  word,  of  Italian  unity.  Again, 
P.  Villari,  in  his  fine  work  **  N.  Machia- 
velli e  suoi  tempi,"  says  that  the  Florentine 
secretary,  though  he  was  an  eyew^itness 
of  the  actual  deeds  of  Valentinois,  made 
of  him  an  imaginary  personage,  to  whom 
he  attributed  the  great  ideas  by  which  he 
himself  was  animated.  Still  we  have  a 
right  to  point  out  that  in  history  purpose 
is  controlled  by  action.  A  great  number 
of  the  heroic  deeds  and  of  the  portentous 
decisions  which  have  determined  the  lofty 
destiny  of  empires  have  not  been  the  con- 
sequence of  long  premeditation ;  they  have 
often  been  the  result  of  the  passions  and 
desires  of  mankind,  or  simply  that  of  the 
need  of  action  natural  to  a  vigorous  mind. 
Undoubtedly  the  immediate  object  of  Al- 
exander VI.  was  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  children,  and  the  increase  of  their  ter- 
ritory ;  he  cared  only  for  the  power  of  the 
Church  insomuch  as  it  augmented  that  of 
his  own  family,  but  the  deeds  accom- 
plished by  father  and  son  contributed 
none  the  less  to  reconstitute  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Church,  —  a  work  which, 
after  its  completion  by  Julius  II.,  was 
destined  to  continue  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  from  1 510  to  i860.  The  ambi- 
tious Ca:sar  himself  was  turning  aside  the 
current  for  his  own  particular  advantage. 
When  Julius  1 1,  assumed  the  triple  crown, 
the  officers  who  held  the  fortresses  of 
Romagna  with  one  accord  refused  to  give 
them  up  to  the  Church,  considering  them 
as  the  lawful  conquest  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  their  leader.  Machiavelli  looked 
only  at  the  results  ;  this  is  the  justification 
of  the  opinion  which  he  expresses  concern- 
ing V^alentinois  in  his  book,  **  II  Principe," 
in  the  **  Legazione,"  the  **  Descrizione  dei 
fatti  di  Romagna,"  and  the  **  Decennale.** 
He  was  present  when  these  things  were 
done ;  he  calculated  the  effect  of  the 
events  he  witnessed.  From  his  observa- 
tion of  Cccsar  at  work,  he  noted  the 
strength  of  his  will  and  the  resources  of 
his  mind,  his  strategic  talents  and  his 
administrative  faculty  ;  and  as  within  cer- 
tain limits  the  acts  of  Valentinois  tended 
towards  a  distinct  goal,  an  ideal  not  unlike 
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that  at  which  he  himself  aimed,  the  Flor- 
entine secretary  was  not  the  man  to  be 
squeamish  about  ways  and  means.  What 
did  it  matter  to  him  whose  hand  struck  at 
the  despots  o£  the  petty  principalities  of 
Italy?  What  cared  he  about  the  personal 
amtition  of  the  man  who,  after  overthrow- 
ing them,  busied  himseU  at  once  with  the 
organization  of  their  states,  gave  them 
laws,  kept  them  undSr  stern  discipline, 
and  ended  by  winning  the  affections  of 
the  people  ?  Once  the  idea  of 
accepted,  a  prince  of  more 
private  life  would  succeed  Cassar,  and 
there  was  always  so  much  progress  made 
towards  the  realization  of  the  great  con- 
ception.  The  Sforza  had  fallen;  the 
princes  of  the  houses  of  Estc  and  Mantua 
were  not  equal  to  such  a  task  1  Lorenzo 
di  Medici  was  no  soldier.  Impatient  to 
reach  his  end,  Machiavelli  cast  his  eyes 
around  in  vain  ;  nowhere  could  he  find 


ploy,  and  that  this  person  averred  that  he 
had  heard  the  Duke  of  Romagna  say  that 
he  had  "dehberately  resolved  to  make 
hi  mself  king  of  Italy."  Here  we  have  it 
in  .so  many  words. 

As  regards  Machiavelli,  could  we  collect 
in  one  page  all  the  traits  of  cliaracter 
sketched  from  nature,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  his  despatches  to  the  Florentine 
Signoria,  we  should  have  a  literary  por- 
trait of  Valenlinois,  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  most  sagacious  observer  that  ever 
blameless  honored  Italian  diplomacy.  Cxsar  had 
never  learned  the  art  of  war,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  with  greater  facility 
from  (he  Consistory  to  the  camp  than  he 
did.  He  was  no  mere  warrior.  Brave  and 
impetuous  as  he  was,  he  had  more  serious 
work  in  hand  than  the  exchanging  of 
sword -thrusts.  He  was  at  once  a  general, 
a  strategist,  and  an  administrator.  Hardly 
had  he  taken  a  town  when  he  made  laws 


personality  capable  of  great  undertakings,   for  it,  and  organized   its  adminisi 


Cxsar  alone,  with  his  youth  and  daring, 
quick  to  seize  an  opportunity,  free  from 
scruples,  imposing  by  his  magnificence  — 
Ciesar,  who  always  went  straight  to  the 
very  core  of  a  matter,  a  consummate  sol- 
dier, full  of  high  purposes  and  lofty 
schemes  —  seemed  the  one  man  capable 
of  aiming  at  the  goal  and  attaining  it. 
From  that  lime  forward,  the  secretary 
made  him  the  incarnation  of  his  ideal 
prince,  removing  from   his  character  the 


the  breaches  in  its  fortidcaiio 
paired,  and  its  defence  and  retention  made 
as  safe  as  if  the  conquest  were  final.  No 
sooner  had  Imola,  Forli,3nd  Cesena  fallen 
into  his  power,  than  he  sent  for  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  to  provide  for  a  sufHcient  supply 
of  water,  to  repair  the  fortresses,  and  to 
erect  public  monuments.  He  founded 
Monls  de  Piii^,  set  up  courts  of  justice, 
and  did  the  work  of  civilization  every- 
where.    The  cities  which  fell  under   his 


and  hardy  soldi 

Of  these  "high  purposes"  of  which 
Machiavelli  speaks  we  have  also  other 
proofs,  wifhoul  speaking  of  the,  in  a  man- 
ner, prophetic  declaration  of  the  young 
cardinal  who,  at  twenty,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
(he  example  of  the  Roman  Cxsar,  and 
took  as  hi.*  motto,  "  Cum  nomime  c«sa- 
Ris  OMEN."  Some  of  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Uuke  of  Valenlinois  have  expressed 
themsC'lves  in  distinct  terms  regarding 
him.  We  have  here  some  real  revelations 
of  his  personal  intentions  which  are  free 
from  the  apris-coup  of  the  judgments  pro 
nouncL'd  by  later  historians.  Speaking  of 
the  war  which  the  Spaniards  were  carry- 
ing on  to  prevent  the  pope  from  extending 
his  dominions  bevond  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  Signor  V^illari  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Alexander  VI.  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  making  Italy  "all  one  piece."  As 
for  Ca;sar,  we  read  in  the  despatches  of] 
Collenuccio,  the  amliassador  of  Ferrara,  1 
that  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino. 
had  taken  into  his  service  a  secretary  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  Czsar's  em-. 


premacy  with  regret. 

This  lord  is  ever  noble  and  magnificent; 
when  hi9  sword  is  in  his  hand,  his  courace  is 
so  great  that  Che  most  arduous  undertakings 
seem  easy  to  him;  in  the  pursuit  of  glory  or 
advantage  he  shrinks  from  no  toil  or  fatigue, 
lie  has  the  good  will  of  his  soldiers;  he  has 
secured  the  Mst  troops  in  Italy :  it  is  thus  that 
he  malies  himself  formidable  and  victorious. 
Add  to  this,  that  fortune  is  constantly  favor- 
able to  him.  He  is  of  solitary  habits,  and  very 
(molle  segrilo).  He  controls  himself 
mpl- 


So  Machiavelli  warned  the  Florentines 
not  to  treat  Ciesar  "like  the  other  barons, 
but  as  a  new  power  in  Italy,  with  whom 
they  might  conclude  treaties  and  alliances, 
rather  than  offer  him  an  appointment  as 
condoliiere."  The  purely  military  element, 
which  was  Machiavelli's  speciality,  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  secretary. 
Once  he  had  found  the  right  man,  the 
next  requisite  was  the  proper  tool  to  work 
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with  —  that  is,  the  army ;  and  so,  when  he 
saw  these  well-disciplined  battalions,  and 
the  perfect  order  that  reigned  among  j 
them,  tlie  system  of  supplies  secured  by 
treaties,  the  regular  equipment,  and,  above 
all,  the  formidable  artillery,  **in  which 
department  Cxsar  alone  is  as  strong  as  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy  put  together,"  — 
the  secretary  of  the  republic  recognized  in 
Caisar  a  born  commander,  for  whom  he 
prophesied  the  most  lofty  career. 

C«esar\s  life  was  very  short,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortune  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  In  youth  he 
was  a  murderer,  in  youth  a  conqueror,  and 
in  youth  he  died.  His  period  of  activity 
as  a  general  extended  from  the  autumn  of 
1499  to  April,  1503,  and  his  actual  reign 
as  Uuke  of  Romagna  lasted  only  two  years. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1500,  having  ac- 
complished the  first  half  of  his  task,  he 
entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  —  on  which 
occasion  a  representation  was  given  of  the 
triumph  of  Cicsar,  with  the  various  epi- 
sodes of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Caesar 
shown  in  tableaux  vivants^  suggested  by 
the  painter  Mantegna.  Eleven  allegorical 
cars  started  from  the  Piazza  Navona,  IJor- 
gia  himself,  crowned  with  laurel,  repre- 
senting in  his  own  person  the  conqueror 
of  the  world.  Before  his  departure  for  his 
second  campaign,  he  had,  as  we  have 
alreadv  seen,  caused  the  assassination  of 
Lucrezia's  second  husband,  Alfonzo  de 
liisceglie,  to  prepare  for  the  third  marriage 
of  his  sister,  who  was  this  lime  to  become 
duchess  of  Fcrrara,  and  thus  secure  him 
an  alliance  which  would  forward  his  proj- 
ects as  Duke  of  Romagna.  On  the  27th 
of  Se])tember,  1500,  he  left  Rome  again  to 
complete  his  work,  but  returned  quickly 
to  take  part  in  the  war  which  the  king  of 
France  had  carried  into  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  when  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  city  of  Capua,  thus  acquitting  his  obli- 
gation towards  his  protector,  Louis  XII. 
On  the  29th  of  November  his  father 
changed  his  title  of  Vicar  of  the  Holy  See 
to  that  of  Duke  of  Romagna. 

The  year  1 503  proved  an  eventful  one 
for  him.     No  longer  contented  with  his 
duchy,  he  prepared  to  attack  Bologna  and 
to  threaten  Florence.     The  day  before  he 
set  forth  on  this  great  undertaking,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  he  assisted,  together  with 
Alexander  V'l.,  at  a  banquet  given  in  the 
vineyard  of  the   Cardinal  of   Corneto,  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.     On  their  return  both 
were  taken  ill  so  suddenly  that  the  cardi-  j 
nal   was  suspected    of    having  poisoned  | 
them.     The   old   man   breathed    his    last  ■ 
on  the  iSth  of  August.    Csesar,  younger 


and  more  vigorous,  struggled  against  his 
malady  with  extraordinary  energy.  He 
wrapped  himself,  as  in  a  cloak,  in  the  still 
quivering  carcase  of  a  newly  disembow- 
elled mule  to  overcome  the  shiverings 
brought  on  by  fever,  and  then  was  thrown, 
still  covered  with  blood,  into  a  vessel  of 
iced  water,  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
necessary  to  save,  his  life.  This  man  of 
iron  seemed  to  prevail  against  nature  her- 
self. He  knew  that,  once  his  father  dead 
and  himself  unable  to  move,  all  his  ene- 
mies would  rush  upon  him  at  ooce  to 
crush  him.  It  was  the  decisive  moment 
of  his  life.  He  first  sent  his  bravo,  Mi- 
cheletto,  to  seize  the  pontifical  treasure, 
thus  making  sure  of  a  sum  of  three  hun« 
dred  thousand  ducats,  the  sinews  of  re- 
sistance. The  nine  thousand  men-at-arms 
under  his  orders,  the  one  disciplined  force 
in  the  city,  made  him  master  of  Rome; 
the  Sacred  College  set  all  their  hopes 
upon  this  dying  man,  for  he  alone  pos- 
sessed sufilicient  authority  to  prevent  an- 
archy. It  is  a  strange  spectacle — the 
representatives  of  all  nations  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See  assembling  at  his  bed- 
side to  negotiate  with  him,  and  Cxsar, 
weak  and  helpless  as  he  is,  making  him- 
self responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  while  the  Sacred  College  formed 
itself  into  conclave  to  elect  the  new  pope. 
In  order  not  to  put  any  pressure  upon 
the  cardinals  by  his  presence,  the  Duke 
of  Valentinois  retired  to  Nepi.  He  left 
Rome,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
guards,  livid  and  shivering  with  fever. 
Around  his  litter  walked  the  ambassadors 
of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Empire,  and, 
mingled  with  the  troops,  could  be  seen 
his  mother,  Vanozza,  his  brother,  Squil- 
lace,  and  his  sister-in-law,  Sancha,  —  all 
three  in  danger  of-their  lives  in  excited 
Rome.  One  of  the  Borgias  had  been 
killed,  and  Fabio  Orsini,  descendant  of 
one  of  the  Roman  barons  ruined  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  had  steeped  his  hands  in  the 
detested  blood,  and  sworn  to  visit  all  who 
bore  that  hated  name  with  the  same  fate. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
cardinals,  the  conclave  appointed  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  favorable  to  Csesar— -Pius 
III.,  a  Picc'olomini.  Valentinois  raised 
his  head  again.  On  the  3rd  of  October 
he  re-entered  Rome,  accompanied  by  the 
same  formidable  escort,  vet  still  weak,  and 
carried  in  a  litter  by  his  guards.  His 
towns  in  Romagna  had  remained  faithful 
to  him,  and  he  was  full  of  confidence  for 
the  future.  His  enemies,  the  Orsini,  had 
already  taken  alarm,  and  opened  negotisi- 
tioDs  with  him.    The  Venetian  ambassa- 
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dor,  who  came  to  sit  by  his  bedside,  found 
him  even  boastful;  and  he  writes  to  the 
Senate,  "  The  duke  is  not  in  so  bad  a  posi- 
tion as  people  think,  and  his  language  is 
full  of  arrogance."  Yet  all  the  world  felt 
that  Alexander  VI.  was  dead  indeed  — 
that  all  that  constituted  the  strength  of 
Cassar  had  vanished  altogether;  and  ten 
days  after  his  return  to  Rome,  in  spite  of 
the  pope*s  support  and  his  own  growing 
confidence,  all  those  whom  Caesar  had 
dethroned,  ruined,  or  vanquished,  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  against  him.  Spain 
herself,  represented  by  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
doba, joined  this  league.  By  degrees, 
single  detachments  of  troops  were  secretly 
introduced  into  Rome.  In  every  palace 
lurked  an  enemy  of  Caesar's ;  without,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  guarded,  and  had 
Caesar  tried  to  escape  by  Ostia,  he  would 
have  been  arrested  by  the  commander  of 
the  galleys,  who  was  in  the  enemy's  inter- 
ests. His  own  troops  fell  off  from  him, 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  bribes; 
and  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape,  he 
was  blockaded  in  the  Vatican  itself,  the 
approaches  to  which  he  had  fortified,  while 
his  palace  of  the  Borgho  was  sacked.  At 
last  his  enemies  held  him  at  bay,  when 
the  cardinals  who  remained  faithful  to 
him  opened  for  him  the  famous  under- 
ground passages  of  the  Vatican  which  led 
to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he 
took  refuge  with  his  two  natural  sons,  the 
little  Duke  of  Nepi,  the  son  of  his  father 
by  Giulia  Farnese,  and  the  Duke  of  Ser- 
moneta,  son  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  the 
unhappy  Neapolitan  prince  whom  Caesar 
had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  After 
some  time  he  succeeded  in  formulating  a 
plan,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  its 
execution.  He  was  to  escape  by  night, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  his  duchy  of  Ro- 
magna,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
was  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan,  fate 
dealt  him  a  crushing  blow.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-seven  days,  Pius  III.,  the  old 
man  who  had  protected  and  supported 
him,  died  suddenly. 

Any  other  man  would  have  succumbed 
under  this  misfortune ;  but  Valentinois, 
now  that  the  pontifical  throne  was  vacant, 
thought  only  of  one  thing.  Through  his 
creatures  he  commanded,  as  he  imagined, 
a  majority  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  he 
could  appoint  a  pope  of  his  own  choice. 
On  the  26th  of  October  Machiavelli  vis- 
ited him  in  his  prison,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  wrote  to  the  Florentine  Sig^noria: 
'*The  duke  is  shut  up  in  the  mole;  he 
hopes  more  than  ever  to  do  great  things 
yet,  provided  always  he  can  return  a  pope 


of  his  own  choice."  But  he  received  a 
new  blow  when  the  conclave,  on  the  ist 
of  November,  1503,  chose  for  the  new 
pope  his  mortal  enemy,  Giuliano  della 
Rovere,  who  took  the  title  of  Julius  II. 
This  prelate,  however,  dissembled  his  ha- 
tred, as  he  hoped  to  obtain  at  once  from 
Caesar  all  the  cities  of  Romagna,  which 
constituted  his  duchy,  before  coming  to 
blows  with  him.  Besides,  he  was  bound 
by  an  agreement  with  the  Spanish  cardi- 
nals, to  whom  he  had  promised,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  votes,  to  spare  the  life  of 
Valentinois  and  to  secure  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  possessions.  He  therefore 
made  a  show  of  protecting  him  with  offers 
of  employing  him  in  his  own  service;  and 
he  even  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
galleys,  and  demanded  from  the  Floren- 
tines a  free  passage  for  him  and  his 
troops.  But  it  was  understood  that  Caesar 
was  to  consider  himself  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  that  he  should  give  his 
officers  orders  to  surrender  the  fortresses 
of  Romagna  to  the  pope.  Caesar  hesitated 
to  comply,  and  in  face  of  this  hesitation 
Julius  II.  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
gave  him  as  his  prison  the  apartments  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Vatican.  Valentinois 
soon  yielded  and  gave  the  required  orders, 
but  they  were  never  carried  out.  Julius 
II.,  however,  could  only  act  by  stratagem. 
He  was  without  arms  against  Valentinois, 
whose  Romagnol  troops  had  remained 
faithful  to  him.  He  therefore  at  last  made 
a  compromise.  An  additional  reason  for 
this  course  was  that  the  French  had  just 
been  beaten  by  the  Spanish  forces  on  the 
(iarigliano,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  on 
the  31st  December,  1503,  and  the  Valen- 
cian  and  Castilian  cardinals  in  the  Sacred 
College  demanded  his  liberation.  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  ambassador  from  the 
Catholic  king,  also  joined  with  them  to 
obtain  the  liberty  of  Valentinois. 

At  last,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1504, 
the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Caesar,  who 
was  detained  at  Ostia,  set  his  hostage  at 
liberty,  after  making  him  sign  an  engage- 
ment never  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Holy  See.  Foreseeing  fresh  calamities, 
Borgia  had  some  time  before  sent  his  con- 
fidant, Michaele  Ramolino,  and  his  cousin, 
Cardinal  Giovanni  Borgia,  to  Gonzalo  de 
Cordoba  to  solicit  from  him  a  safe-conduct 
in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  king.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  Caesar  presented  himself 
before  the  Great  Captain*  at  Naples,  at 

*  A  title  conferred  upon  Gonzalo  (Muratori  says 
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the  Castcllo  Nuovo,  and  was  courteously 
received  by  him.  For  more  than  a  month 
he  was  the  guest  of  Gonzalo,  who,  on 
hearioGj  Ca;sar,  the  astute  and  consum- 
mate ciiplomate,  the  skilful  and  adventur- 
ous soldier,  develop  his  plans,  calculate 
his  resources,  and  call  up  hopes  of  easy 
conquests,  —  safer  now  that  he  had  the 
support  of  Spain,  —  was  so  far  convinced 
and  so  much  fascinated  that  he  author- 
ized him  to  levy  troops,  and  took  steps  to 
smooth  the  way  for  him.  Borgia's  plan 
was  first  to  alarm  the  Florentines  by  bring- 
ing assistance  to  Pisa,  which  had  sent  him 
envoys  and  offered  to  give  itself  up  to  him. 
He  began  to  organize  his  artillery ;  con- 
dottier i  from  all  parts  flocked  to  him,  to 
join  a  commander  of  proved  valor,  now 
supported  by  Spain ;  great  enterprises 
were  again  to  be  attempted.  On  the  25th 
of  May  all  seemed  to  be  decided,  and 
Ca?sar  was  on  the  point  of  starting.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  he  had  assisted  at 
the  embarking  of  the  last  cannons  on 
board  the  galleys ;  in  the  evening  he  came 
to  Castcl  Nuovo  to  take  leave  of  Gonzalo, 
who  embraced  him  and  wished  him  suc- 
cess ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  postern,  Nuflez  de 
Ocampo,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  de- 
manded his  sword,  "in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Castile." 

The  effect  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
pledged  by  an  oath,  even  against  a  person 
whose  treachery  was  notorious,  produced 
a  great  sensation.  After  a  captivity  of 
some  months  in  the  fortress  of  Ischia, 
Ca?sar  Borgia  was  put  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Spain,  as  the  prisoner  of  the 
Catholic  king.     He  was  never  to  see  Italy 


again. 


Charles  Ykiarte. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  THREE   EVILS   OF   DESTINY. 

Tins  is  the  general  term  given  by  an 
inhabitant  of  the  (}reek  islands  to  express 
the  three  important  events  of  life  —  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  ;  and  in  considering 
the  folklore  concerning  these  points,  we 
shall  see  how  amongst  these  remote 
islands  have  survived  the  superstitions  of 
antiquity.  Three  old  women  who  live  up 
in  the  mountains,  who  are  always  spin- 
ning, whose  decree  is  unalterable  except 
on  rare  occasions,  are  supposed  to  preside 

*•  llirouch  the  boi^tfulncM  of  the  Spaniards" — dalla 
jtittAttzi    .S7».u-«Mi>/ri)  on   tiis   arriv.il  at   the  siet^e  of 
Attii  I,  after  the  darin'^  c.ipture  of  Laino  and  other  ex- 
ploits in  the  »ouih  of  Italy.  —  Translator's  note. 


over  these  three  events ;  they  are  called  as 
of  old  the  Mo/p<u,  or  Fates,  and  a  discon- 
tented Greek,  when  cursing  his  ill-luck, 
will  tell  you  how  he  considers  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  have  been  born,  a  greater  one  to 
have  been  married,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
to  have  to  die.  We  will  first  discuss  the 
least  of  the  three  evils,  and  collect  from 
various  islands  the  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms which  relate  to  the  appearance  into 
this  world  of  a  modern  Greek. 

I. 

BIRTH. 

The  myths  and  superstitions  which  sur- 
round childhood  in  the  Greek  islands 
centre  themselves  around  four  different 
epochs  —  the  actual  birth,  the  fate-telline 
on  the  seventh  day,  the  christening,  and 
the  early  years  oi  life.  An  expectant 
mother  is  grievously  beset  by  supersti- 
tions, she  may  not  go  to  the  well  for  fear 
of  meeting  one  of  those  "  nymphs  of  the 
well  water,  daughters  of  Zeus,"  which  are 
supposed  still  to  haunt  the  streams^  and 
whose  glamor  would  be  fatal  to  the  well- 
being  both  of  her  and  her  child.  She 
may  not  go  to  the  oven  to  bake  her  bread 
on  Saturday  for  the  same  reason,  nor  may 
she  on  St.  Simeon's  day  wash  her  pots 
and  pans  or  cook  anythmg  in  her  house, 
or  some  evil  will  be  sure  to  befall  the 
child.  To  insure  male  offsprinc^  she  must 
sleep  with  a  sprig  of  a  certain  herb  called 
"male  flower"  over  her  bed,  for  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
calamity  in  a  modern  Greek  family.  When 

j  the  time  for  her  delivery  draws  nigh,  the 
old  hag  who  acts  as  physician  and  nurse 
in  the  smaller  villages,  will  become  exces- 
sively domineering;  horrible  concoctions 
will  be  brewed  for  her  victim,  a  sprig  of 
olive,  called  the  *'  Madonna^s  hand  **  from 
the  fact  that  it  must  have  five  branches 
coming  out  of  one,  is  put  into  her  hand, 
she  is  told  to  say  her  prayers  to  St.  £leu- 
therios,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
goddess  Eileithyia  alike  both  in  name  and 
attributes ;  the  doors  and  windows  are 
closely  shut  in  order  to  exclude  all  evil 
spirits  or  people  who  may  possess  the  evil 
eye,  and  the  greatest  care  is  always  taken 
to  prevent  an  enemy  from  knowing  that 
the  event  is  imminent,  lest  he  should  have 
an  ill-omened  thought  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. 

The  priest  is  the  first  person  admitted. 
Even  should  the  father  reach  home  from  a 

i  voyage  or  distant  journey  after  the  doors 
arc  closed,  he  will  be  tolcl  to  seek  shelter 
elsewhere,  and  not  until  the  priest  has 
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blessed  the  child  and  gone  through  the 
Liturgy  to  the  Highest  are  the  doors 
openea.  If  the  parents  are  rich,  and  if  the 
child  is  a  male,  the  priest  gets  a  handsome 
present  on  this  occasion  ;  but  if  it  is  a  girl, 
or  the  parents  are  poor,  he  is  satisfied  with 
a  loaf  of  bread.  If  a  son  is  born,  the 
father  fires  off  his  gun  in  its  honor ;  if  it  is 
a  girl,  the  event  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

Until  the  christening,  the  baby  goes  by 
the  name  of  Iron  or  Dragon  to  ensure 
strength,  and  the  tiny  speck  of  humanity  is 
immediately  swaddled  in  a  handsome  piece 
of  embroidery  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  the  third  day  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  summoned  to  the  public  washing, 
when  the  priest  is  again  in  attendance  to 
read  his  blessing.  Tables  are  spread  with 
sweets  and  glasses  of  rakiior  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  guests,  and  all  who  come  in 
wish  the  mother  a  good  forty  days, — for 
still  as  in  the  days  of  Censonnus,  "before 
forty  days  the  mother  does  not  proceed  to 
the  temple.'*  On  the  central  table  is  a 
bowl  with  warm  water  in  it,  and  the  rela- 
tives cast  therein  a  little  salt  and  sugar 
before  the  nurse  proceeds  with  her  ablu- 
tions ;  when  she  has  finished  these,  she 
says  her  "  Kyrie  Eleison  "  forty  times  by 
way  of  a  prayer  of  thankfulness,  and  into 
the  water  for  her  especial  benefit  each 
relative  is  expected  to  cast  a  coin.  A 
sober  man  and  a  handsome  woman  are 
next  required  to  embrace  the  re-swaddJed 
infant,  to  the  intent  that  sobriety  and  good 
looks  may  be  secured  for  it,  and  before  the 
guests  depart,  two  so-called  "well-footed 
men,'*  that  is  to  say,  fortunate  men,  are 
secured  to  stand  as  sponsors  at  the  coming 
christening.  "  Bad-footed  "  men  have  this 
distinct  piece  of  good  fortune  in  Greece 
that  they  are  never  pestered  with  requests 
to  stand  as  godfathers  or  to  act  as  best 
men,  both  of  which  honors  imply  consid- 
erable expenditure  and  trouble ;  a  good 
godfather  has  to  remember  his  godchil- 
dren at  Easter,  on  their  birthdays,  and  on 
their  saints'  days  ;  and  if  the  parents  die, 
a  godchild  has  more  claim  on  his  god- 
father than  on  the  next  of  kin. 

To  see  the  fate-telling  ceremony  aright 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  some  of  the  remot- 
est villar^cs  of  the  remotest  islands.  In 
civilized  Greek  places  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  fate  telling  tray,  that  is  to  say,  a  year 
after  birth  a  tray  is  handed  to  the  child 
with  things  on  it,  such  as  a  coin,  a  pen, 
an  apple,  and  an  egg.  If  the  child  touches 
the  coin  he  will  be  rich  ;  if  the  pen,  a 
writer  ;  and  if  the  Qgg^  nothing  at  all.  But 
this  is  only  a  faint  reflex  of  the  fate-telling, 
which  exists  still  as  it  did  in  St.  Chrysos- 


tom*s  day,  and  against  which  he  wrote; 
and  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Apolodorus, 
who  tells  us  that  seven  days  after  the  birth 
of  Meleager,  the  Fates  told  the  horoscope 
of  the  child,  and  the  fire  was  lighted  on 
the  hearth.     Seven  days  after  the  birth 
(from  which  the  ceremony  gains  the  name 
of  k^Tu)  the  relatives,  friends,  godparents, 
and  nurse  assemble  to  assist  at  the  fate- 
telling.    A  large  bowl  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  in  the  bowl  are  placed 
clothes, — if  the  child  is  a  male,  the  fa- 
ther's, if  a  female,  the  mother's,  —  and  on 
the  top  of  the  clothes  is  placed  the  child 
itself.    Around  the  pile  seven  candles  are 
placed  of  equal  length,  and  when  all  are 
seated  the  nurse  comes  forward  to  light 
them,  and  names  each  candle  after  a  saint 
as  she  does  so.    Then  all  is  silence  for  a 
long  space  of  time,  those  assembled  being 
supposed  during  this  time  to  pray  for  the 
future  of  the  infant.    The   priest  is  of 
course  there,  and  he  has  blessed  the  can- 
dles, —  the  saint  whose  candle  first  goes 
out  is  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  the  child. 
This  choosing  of  the  patron  saint  is  a 
curious  survival,  for  it  is  this  very  thing 
that  St.  Chrysostom  inveighs  against,  and 
is  doubtless  a  survival  of  the  pagan  cus- 
tom which  was  in  vogue  many  centuries 
before.     When  this  is  over,  the  baby  is 
again  swaddled,  and  as  this  is  done  one 
godfather  says,  **  You  have  crossed  the 
river,"  and  tne  other  replies,  "Therefore 
be  not  afraid ;  **  and  when  the  guests  have 
eaten  a  sufficiency  of  the  delicacies  pro- 
vided, they  take  their  departure,  wishing, 
as  they  leave,  some  good  fortune  to  the 
infant,  who  is  now  provided  with  a  patron 
saint,  as  intercessor  between  it  and  its 
God.     In  the  evening  the  nurse  has  her 
own  ceremony.     She  makes  what  is  called 
a  meal  for  the  Fates,  in  the  same  bowl  in 
which  the  baby  has  been  laid ;  honey,  but- 
ter and  meal  form  the  chief  ingredients  in 
this  mysterious  repast,  which  is  left  for  the 
Fates  to  eat  at  midnight,  and  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  meal  laid  out  in  ancient 
Athens  for  the  appeasing  of  the  Eumeni- 
des.     "Come,  Fate  of  Fates,*'  she  says, 
the  last  thing  at  night,  "come  to  bless  this 
child  ;  may  he  have  ships,  and  mules,  and 
diamonds ;   may  he  become  a  prince ;  ** 
and  in  the  gooa  humor  consequent  on  so 
sumptuous  a  repast,  the  Fates  are  sup- 
posed to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  the 
infant,  whose  destiny  is  then  fixed  once 
and  forever. 

The  christening  ceremony  is  of  coui'se 
entirely  religious,  but  it  is  curious,  and  in 
remote  villages  forms  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle.   It  usually  takes  place  on  the  eighth 
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day  after  birth,  the  day  after  the  fate-tell- 
ing. The  nurse  has  possession  of  the 
child,  and  the  relatives  and  godparents 
assemble  in  the  church.  The  font  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  generally 
a  large  goblet-shaped  one  of  lead ;  ju^s  of 
hot  and  cold  water  are  brought  in,  ana  the 
priest,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  service, 
mingles  them  in  the  font,  until  he  thinks 
the  temperature  suitable  enough  for  the 
immersion  of  the  infant.  The  nurse,  mean- 
while, is  busily  engaged  in  removing  the 
swaddling-clolnes,  whilst  the  priest  reads 
the  service  and  blows  on  to  the  water  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  signs  the  cross 
several  times  over  the  child  and  his  nurse. 
The  sponsors  .ire  on  either  side  of  the 
font ;  and  before  immersion  oil  is  poured 
three  times  into  the  water  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Then  the  tiny  object,  divested  en- 
tirely of  clothing,  is  handed  to  the  priest 
by  the  godmother ;  he  holds  it  up  with  both 
hands  for  public  inspection,  and  then  oils 
it  with  sacred  oil  in  various  parts  before 
plunging  it  three  times  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  font.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
godmother  receives  her  charge  into  three 
white  cloths,  with  which  to  dry  him,  and 
after  the  priest  has  blessed  a  tiny  shirt 
and  cap,  they  are  put  on  the  poor  little 
shivering  body.  The  nurse  then  seizes 
her  charge,  swaddles  him  up  tightly  once 
more,  and  .is  she  kisses  him,  she  calls 
him  her  little  Demetrios,  which  name  the 
infant  has  received  in  place  of  Iron  or 
Dragon. 

Demetrios  is  by  no  means  finished  with 
yet,  for  his  little  swaddled  body  is  held 
upright,  his  cap  is  again  taken  off,  and  the 
priest  cuts  off  four  locks  of  hair  if  he  can 
find  them,  saying,  "One  for  the  Father, 
one  for  the  Son,  one  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  one  for  eternity,"  as  he  mixes  candle- 
wax  with  the  hair  and  burns  it.  A  cloak 
and  hat,  which  the  priest  has  blessed,  are 
next  put  on  to  the  swaddled  infant,  and 
the  godmother  takes  her  charge  .ind  carries 
him  three  times  round  the  font,  bowing  as 
she  does  so  to  the  priest,  who  waves  in- 
cense at  her  from  his  censer.  The  priest 
takes  Demetrios  once  more  from  his  god- 
mother, and  places  his  lips  against  all  the 
sacred  pictures  on  the  screen  before  the 
high  allar,  lays  him  on  a  bench  alone,  as 
if  to  give  him  time  to  meditate  on  what 
has  happened,  and  then  takes  him  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  behind  the  screen,  after 
which  Demetrios  is  considered  as  a  prop- 
erlv  enrolled  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

After  the  christening  all  go  in  proces- 
sion to  the  mother's  house,  where  she 


awaits  the  return  from  church,  and  the 
ceremony  of  "giving  up,"  ropdAHwc,  is 
gone  through.  She  has  a  ploughshare  in 
her  hand,  in  which  are  some  embers  from 
the  fire.  This  she  waves  before  the  ap- 
proaching guests  after  the  fashion  of  a 
censer,  and  it  is  called  the  incense  of  the 
ploughshare,  which  is  supposed  to  secure 
for  the  infant  success  in  agriculture  and 
strength  commensurate  with  the  material 
of  which  the  share  is  made.  A  godfather 
carries  the  child  and  goes  straight  up  to 
the  mother  and  puts  it  into  her  arms,  say- 
ing as  he  does  so,  "  I  deliver  up  to  you 
the  child  baptised,  incensed,  anointed,  and 
made  a  Christian,  that  you  may  protect  it 
carefully  from  fire,  precipices,  and  all  evil ; 
that  you  may  deliver  it  again  to  us  at  the 
second  coming,  spotless  and  undcfiled." 
The  mother  has  lioney  cakes  covered  with 
sesame  seeds  and  other  sweets  spread  on 
a  table,  and  lots  of  glasses  of  rakimth 
which  to  regale  her  guests. 

The  "forty  days  ceremony  is  curious 
too.  The  mother  is  then  received  again 
into  the  church  and  into  the  houses  of 
her  neighbors,  for  until  the  forty  days 
have  elapsed  it  is  considered  improper  for 
a  mother  to  pay  any  visits.  The  mother 
and  child  go  to  church  with  a  jug  of  water, 
and  after  the  service  is  over  and  the  water 
blessed,  they  visit  their  neighbors,  and 
the  mother  sprinkles  each  house  she  visits 
with  water  out  of  the  jug,  saying  as  she 
does  so,  "  That  your  jugs  may  not  break." 
As  she  crosses  tne  threshold  it  is  expected 
of  her  to  put  the  handle  of  the  door-key 
into  her  mouth  to  secure  the  plates  from 
breaking,  and  to  make  them  "as  strong 
as  the  iron  of  the  key,''  as  the  expression 
goes. 

The  early  years  of  childhood  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  superstitious  ob- 
servances. Amulets  to  ward  off  the  evil 
eye,  to  preserve  the  little  dears  from 
stomach-aches  and  fevers,  are  hung  round 
their  necks ;  red  strings  in  March,  which 
are  afterwards  burnt  with  the  Easter  lamb, 
are  considered  most  efficaciousiin  keeping 
off  infection.  But  nothing  recalls  antiq- 
uity so  much  as  the  devices  an  anxious 
mother  is  put  to  to  ward  off  the  fell  influ- 
ence of  those  uncanny  spirits,  the  Nereids 
and  the  Lamix,  which  are  supposed  to 
take  special  delight  in  sucking  the  blood 
of  infants.  In  Keos,  St.  Artemidos  is 
patron  of  such  weaklings,  and  to  his 
church  up  on  the  hill-slope  a  mother  takes 
her  child  afflicted  by  a  mysterious  wasting. 
She  strips  off  its  clothes  and  puts  on  new 
ones  blessed  by  the  priest,  leaving  the  old 
ones  as  a  perquisite  to  the  church.    She 
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passes  the  naked  infant  through  a  hole, 
and  then,  if  it  recovers,  she  will  thank  St. 
Artemidos  for  the  blessing  vouchsafed, 
unaware  that  by  so  doing  she  is  perpetuat- 
ing the  worship  of  Artemis,  which  in  olden 
days  on  this  very  island  was  most  popular 
—  Artemis  the  nourisher  of  children, 
'traidoTpdipog.  On  this  same  island  they  have 
another  remedy  for  a  sickly  boy.  The 
parents  take  it  into  the  country,  where  the 
father  selects  a  young  oak.  This  he  splits 
up,  and  with  the  assistance  of  another  man 
holds  it  open  while  the  mother  passes  her 
infant  through  it  three  times.  Then  they 
bind  up  the  tree  again,  cover  it  with  ma- 
nure, and  water  it  Tor  forty  days.  In  the 
same  fashion  they  bind  up  the  child  for  a 
like  period,  and  after  the  lapse  of  this 
time  they  expect  it  will  be  well. 

But  the  most  barbarous  custom  of  this 
tort  is  in  vogue  on  the  island  of  Melos, 
where  a  mother  loves  to  take  an  emaciated 
child  to  a  tiny  church,  strip  it  naked,  and 
leave  it  on  the  cold  marble  altar  for  a  sea- 
son. To  effect  a  radical  cure  the  child 
should  remain  there  all  night,  but  the 
mother  is  afraid  of  detection,  for  the  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  put  this  custom 
down.  If  the  babe  survive  this  treatment, 
there  is  not  much  the  matter  with  it ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  as  often  happens,  the 
poor  little  creature  dies,  the  parents  are 
content  to  think  that  all  has  been  done  for 
the  child  that  could  be,  and  that  God  has 
willed  that  it  should  be  a  victim  to  the 
Nereids,  the  evil  spirits,  which,  with  curi- 
ous blending  of  Christianity  and  pagan- 
ism, they  think  he  uses  to  punish  man- 
kind. 

II. 

MARRIAGE. 

Perhaps  the  most  palpable  cause  for  a 
modern  Greek  classifying  marriage  under 
the  head  of  evils  of  destiny,  is  the  way  in 
which  marriages  amongst  them  are  for  the 
most  part  brought  about.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  romance  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  islands,  and  if  there  is,  it  is  rapidly 
nipped  in  the  bud  ;  we  certainly  do  find 
young  women,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  using  a  divination  peculiarly  their 
own  for  the  discovery  of  their  future  hus- 
bands. Around  a  vase  of  water  drawn 
without  speaking,  and  since  called  **  the 
speechless  water,"  they  say  divers  incan- 
tations. Into  it  they  cast  trinkets  and  so 
forth,  which  are  drawn  out  at  haphazard 
by  a  child  as  songs  are  sung,  and  she 
whose  trinket  comes  out  deciphers  from 
the  words  at  that  moment  sung  the  mean- 


ing of  the  oracle,  truly  Delphic  in  its 
character.  They  eat  salt  cakes  of  most 
indigestible  material  that  night  to  ensure 
their  dreaming  a  dream  in  which  their 
future  husband  will  figure,  and  these  divi- 
nations are  called  the  akleidones.  The 
parents  or  next  of  kin  usually  arrange 
marriages  for  those  whom  they  think  fit  to 
enter  that  estate,  and  in  some  islands  there 
are  certain  old  women  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  the  proposal  and  bring  back  the  an- 
swer, which  old  women  correspond  to  the 
Trf)ofivff<TTpuu  of  antiquity  (Pollux,  iii.  31). 
These  old  women  know  many  love  potions 
which  they  administer  for  money,  one  of 
which  says  that  a  lovesick  girl,  if  she 
wishes  to  win  the  object  of  her  affections, 
must  get  the  milk  of  forty  mothers,  and 
of  forty  of  their  married  daughters  ;  these 
she  must  mix,  and  if  she  can  succeed  in 
getting  her  young  man,  by  stealth  or  other- 
wise, so  much  as  to  taste  a  drop  of  the 
mixture,  he  will  be  hers  for  life. 

When  the  old  woman  goes  to  propose 
she  must  wear  stockings  of  different  col- 
ors. **  She  has  on  stockings  of  two  col- 
ors," says  a  modern  Greek  rhyme,  "  me- 
thinks  we  shall  have  an  offer."  If  the 
proposal  is  refused,  the  young  man  is 
said  "to  eat  gruel."  The  cause  of  the 
frequency  of  these  marriages  rtfe  conve- 
nance  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  law 
of  inheritance  still  in  vogue  in  some  of  the 
remoter  islands.  The  eldest  daughter  in- 
herits everything,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
brothers  and  younger  sisters,  even  her 
mother*s  embroidered  garments  and  the 
slab  on  which  she  says  her  prayers  in 
church.  In  other  parts  of  Greece  no  girl 
can  ever  hope  to  find  a  husband  until  she 
has  a  house  of  her  own  ;  hence  providing 
his  daughters  with  houses  is  an  onerous 
duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  pater- 
familias, and  this  system  results  in  leaving 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  female  popu- 
lation to  pass  their  days  in  single  blessed- 
ness; and  where  the  above-mentioned 
matriarchal  system  is  still  in  vogue  the 
parents  always  aspire  to  obtain  for  their 
eldest  daughter  a  good  match,  and  the 
proposals  always  come  from  the  lady's 
family. 

Marriages  are  almost  invariably  cele- 
brated on  the  Sundays  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  great  Lenten  fast.  This  is  a 
distinct  survival  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
marrying  during  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  from  which  fact  that  month  was 
formerly  called  Gamelion ;  and  in  the 
islands,  where  the  men  are  often  absent 
during  the  summer  months  in  search  of 
work  abroad,  the  betrothals  usually  take 
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place  shortly  before  Christmas,  with  a 
view  to  the  marriage  being  solemnized  on 
one  of  the  Sundays  of  the  great  marriage 
month.  On  the  remote  island  of  Telos, 
which  is  inhabited  by  semi-barbarous 
Greeks,  they  retain  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  elaborate  system  of  wedding 
festivities,  which  continue  for  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  during  which  time  the  village 
enjoys  one  long  holiday  and  cessation 
from  work. 

The  first  ceremony  takes  place  ten  days 
before  the  crowning,  with  what  they  call 
the  '*  little  flour,''  when  each  household 
brings  a  handful  of  meal  to  the  bride  as 
an  earnest  that  more  will  come  presently, 
and  as  an  intimation  that  all  know  about 
the  wedding,  and  are  prepared  to  share  in 
the  coming  festivities.  On  this  day  and 
on  every  day  before  the  wedding,  the 
female  friencfs  of  the  bride  assemble  to 
assist  in  preparing  the  trousseau.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  *'  greater  flour  "  takes 
place,  when  larjje  quantities  of  grain  are 
brought  by  all  the  friends  lor  the  wedding 
cakes.  This  is  distributed  by  the  young 
men  to  all  the  houses  which  possess  a 
grindstone,  to  be  ground,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
bagpipe  and  lyre,  they  go  round  to  each 
house  to  collect  it,  and  deposit  it  in  that 
of  the  bride,  where  a  table  is  spread,  and 
great  festivity  and  dancing  ensue. 

The  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the 
wedding  is  called  the  *'maccaroni  day," 
when  the  female  friends  go  each  to  the 
house  of  the  bride  with  their  low  wooden 
tray  to  assist  in  making  this  commodity. 
Hut  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  wedding 
the  festivities  begin  with  real  earnest. 
The  young  men  go  on  this  day  to  the 
mountains  for  brushwood  to  heat  the  oven 
for  baking  the  wedding  cakes,  and  are 
accompanied  for  part  of  the  way  by  all 
the  villagers,  and  are  met  in  the'eve'ning 
on  their  return  with  music,  and  the  night 
is  spent  in  dancing  and  revelry.  Next 
day  the  same  ceremony  is  gone  through 
with  regard  to  providing  fish  for  the  wed- 
ding banquets;  all  dav  the  young  men 
cast  their  nets  into  the  sea,  and  again 
pass  the  evening  in  festivities.  On  Fri- 
day they  go  to  the  mountain  farms  for  the 
kids  and  lambs  necessary  for  supplying 
the  table,  and  thus  the  preparations  are 
concluded. 

On  Saturday  the  bridegroom  moves  to 
the  house  his  bride  is  bringing  to  him 
as  her  dower:  he  is  accompanied  by  his 
vonng  male  friends  to  the  sound  of  the 
lyre  and  song  ;  his  bride  is  there  to  greet 
him,  and  both  of  them  have  brought  their 


luggage.  Then  follows  a  very  curious 
ceremony,  when  the  stone  walls  are  hung 
with  emtroidery,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
happy  couple  are  suspended  one  by  one 
from  a  pole  which  has  been  hung  for  that 
purpose  just  over  the  door;  first  a  pair  of 
trousers  is  hung  up,  and  then  a  dress,  and 
as  each  garment  is  suspended  a  song  ap- 
propriate to  each  is  sung  by  the  young 
men  and  maidens  who  have  assembled. 
When  all  are  hung  up  the  priest  blesses 
them,  and  then  the  nuptial  couch  is  dec- 
orated, a  sort  of  tent  being  formed  over  it 
with  an  old  piece  of  embroidery,  called  a 
sperberi,  which  is  handed  down  m  families 
until  quite  worn  out.  This  sperberi  is 
commonly  known  as  "  the  heaven,"  and  is 
most  elaborate!  v  blessed  by  the  priest  on 
each  occasion  that  it  is  called  into  use. 

When  all  this  ceremony  is  over  the 
marriage  contract  is  signed ;  the  most 
worthy  men  of  the  village  are  called  in  to 
append  their  signatures  to  it;  congratula- 
tions follow,  and  then  a  little  dancing,  but 
the  party  breaks  up  much  earlier  than 
usual  on  this  evening,  and  the  bridegroom 
is  left  in  sole  possession  of  his  new  house ; 
the  key  is  turned  in  the  door  by  the  best 
man,  and  he  is  left  thus  to  meditate  over 
the  second  evil  of  destiny  which  the  Fates 
have  ordained  for  him. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning,  which  takes 
place  all  over  Greece  on  a  Sunday,  is  of 
course  attended  by  high  festivity.  The 
father  of  the  bride  and  the  priest  go  alone 
to  the  vineyard  to  fetch  the  two  vine  ten- 
drils with  which  to  make  the  two  wedding 
crowns.  The  guests  assemble  in  the 
bride's  old  home :  and  when  the  sound  of 
a  gun  being  let  off,  and  the  strains  of 
bagpipe  and  lyre  are  heard,  all  know  that 
the  bridegroom  is  approaching.  In  some 
places  in  Imbros.  more  especially,  the 
bride's  bath  (the  old  w/i^udv  AowrpdV)  and 
her  subsequent  decoration  form  a  very 
important  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  then 
she  is  expected  to  go  and  wxsh  her  father^ 
in-law's  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the  respect 
she  is  prepared  to  pay  him.  In  San  tori  n 
a  bridesmaid  meets  the  bridegroom  on 
the  threshold  with  a  saucerful  of  honey, 
into  which  he  dips  his  fingers  and  makes 
three  crosses  with  it  on  the  door,  one  on 
the  lintel,  and  one  on  each  post.  After 
this  he  eats  a  mouthful  of  honey,  which 
the  bridesmaid  puts  into  his  mouth  with 
a  spoon,  wipes  his  fingers  on  a  towel,  and 
retires  to  the  side  of  his  bride.  In  Eubxa 
they  still  go  through  the  ancient  farce  of 
the  bridegroom  pretending  to  snatch  his 
bride  by  force  from  the  care  of  her  pa- 
rents, Sut  this  is   now  only  an  excuse 
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for  a  little  amusing  bye-play.  Then  the 
bridesmaids  proceed  to  make  the  two  wed- 
ding crowns,  two  on  either  side  of  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  they 
twine  together  the  pink  and  blue  ribbons 
on  the  tendrils,  they  sing  good  wishes  to 
the  young  pair.  "May  holy  Procopius 
be  with  you  to-day,  May  holy  Polycarp 
grant  you  many  teeth  in  your  house,  and 
so  on. 

When  the  crowns  are  finished  they  are 
put  into  a  basket,  and  carried  by  the  priest 
who  heads  the  gay  procession  to  the 
church.  The  altar  of  hymen  is  always 
placed,  like  the  font  at  baptisms,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave,  and  around  this  the 
wedding  parties  gather.  Preparatory  to 
reading  the  gospels  and  the  usual  injunc- 
tions, the  priest  binds  the  young  couple's 
wrists  with  a  belt.  He  then  hands  them 
candles  to  hold,  and  as  they  take  them 
they  kiss  his  hand.  After  this  comes  the 
ring  ceremony,  both  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  signed  three  times  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  rings  before  the  priest 
puts  them  on  their  fingers.  The  best  man 
then  changes  the  rings  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  an  earnest  that  each  is  bound  by 
the  vows  of  the  other,  and  then  the  chief 
bridesmaid  changes  them  back.  Before 
the  crowns  are  produced  from  the  basket 
another  gospel  is  read,  and  before  they  are 
put  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom they  are  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  three  times  with  them,  and  as  was 
done  with  the  rings,  they  are  changed 
from  one  head  to  the  other.  Finally,  the 
sacramental  wine  is  administered,  three 
sips  each  to  the  young  couple,  and  one  sip 
each  to  their  attendants  ;  and  then  the 
newly  made  man  and  wife,  the  brides- 
maids, the  bridegrooms,  attendants,  and 
the  priests  who  have  officiated,  join  hands 
and  literally  dance  round  the  altar,  which 
is  an  obvious  continuance  of  the  old  cus- 
tom called  amphidromia^  when  similar 
antics  were  performed  around  the  altar  of 
heathen  deities.  This  is  the  time  for 
pelting  the  wedding  party  with  showers 
of  sweetmeats  —  the  old  Karaxvafiara  with 
which  in  ancient  Greece  brides  and  bride- 
grooms were  pelted  in  the  streets  as  a 
symbol  of  plenty  and  fecundity.  Now 
they  do  it  in  church,  where  the  priests 
come  in  for  a  good  share  of  these  comfits, 
and  great  hilarity  prevails. 

Before  leaving  the  church  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  each  with  their  crown  on, 
stand  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  every  one 
wlio  has  been  present  at  the  ceremony  is 
expected  to  pass  in  front  of  them  and 
administer    to  each  a  kiss.     Then    the 


crowns  are  removed  from  their  heads  and 
carried  home  in  a  basket,  to  be  kept  as 
objects  of  the  greatest  veneration  amongst 
the  pictures  ofthe  saints  and  other  house- 
held  gods  before  which  the  ever-burning 
light  is  suspended.  These  wedding  crowns 
are  frequently  buried  with  their  wearers 
when  their  time  comes  to  participate  in  the 
third  evil  prepared  for  them  by  destiny. 

In  different  islands  they  have  many  and 
various  ceremonies  attending  the  home- 
coming of  the  bride  after  the  knot  has  been 
tied  in  church.  In  Karpathos  the  bride- 
groom's mother  meets  them,  as  after  a 
christening,  with  the  incense  of  the  share 
as  described  above.  In  Imbros  the  bride 
must  not  tread  on  the  threshold,  but  must 
be  lifted  over  it  by  her  husband  and  the 
best  man ;  it  would  mean  a  most  disas- 
trous future  for  the  young  pair  if  such  a 
calamity  happened  as  toucning  the  thresh- 
old, even  with  the  hem  of  her  raiment. 
And  in  other  places  actually  the  classical 
custom,  which  compelled  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  eat  a  quince  together  on 
returning  to  their  new  home  as  man  and 
wife,  is  still  maintained. 

The  remainder  of  the  wedding-day  is 
devoted  to  singing  and  dancing,  the  dances 
being  for  the  most  part  the  curious  circu- 
lar dance  which  Homer  has  so  admirably 
described  in  the  Eighteenth  Iliad,  a  light, 
wavy  dance  which  they  perform  with  as- 
tonishing lightness,  such  as  they  imagine 
the  Nereids  which  haunt  the  streams  to 
be  forever  indulging  in,  and  such  as  we 
see  depicted  on  many  of  the  ancient  vases 
which  adorn  our  museums.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  delicacies  at  a  wedding  feast 
are  the  cakes  covered  with  sesame  seed, 
the  same  probably  that  Aristotle  alludes 
to,  as  symbolical  of  fruitfulness.  Some 
of  the  songs  which  they  sing  on  these 
occasions  have  doubtless  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  being 
replete  with  touches  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
But  the  epithalamium  of  ancient  days 
now  takes  place  on  the  following  morning, 
when  young  men  and  maidens,  accom- 
panied by  lyre  and  bagpipe,  assemble  out- 
side the  door  of  the  young  couple,  and 
sing  merry  songs,  exhorting  them  to  come 
out  and  join  in  the  festivities,  which  have 
by  no  means  come  to  an  end. 

At  Telos,  where  they  have  such  very 
prolonged  festivities,  the  Monday  after  the 
crovvning  is  jocularly  called  the  brides- 
maid's wedding-day,  and  is  consumed  in 
singing  and  dancing.  If  the  day  is  fine 
the  party  repair  to  the  bride's  threshing- 
floor  —  tor  of  course  every  bride  counts  a 
threshing-floor  among  her  other  belong- 
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ings  —  where  they  cat,  and  sing,  and  dance 
as  only  sturdy  island  Greeks  can  dance, 
without  ever  thinking  it  necessary  to  take 
any  rest. 

The  following  day  is  the  "cooks'  day," 
that  is  to  say,  in  honor  of  those  who  have 
assisted  in  preparing  the  victuals  for  the 
wedding  festivities,  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  usually  given  at  the  threshing- 
floor  of  some  near  relative  of  the  bride's  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  enter- 
tainments, it  is  kept  up  until  a  late  hour 
in  the  evening. 

And  yet  there  is  one  more  festive  gath- 
ering before  the  whole  of  the  wedding 
festivities  are  over.  This  takes  place  on 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  crowning,  when 
the  priests  come  to  bless  the  embroidered 
garments  as  they  are  taken  down  from  the 
walls  and  the  pole  over  the  door.  It  is 
considered  highly  essential  to  have  this 
ceremony  performed,  and  many  cases  are 
on  record  of  misfortune  having  ensued 
from  its  omission.  Then  the  sperberi  is 
taken  down  from  off  the  nuptial  couch,  and 
packed  away  till  the  wedding  of  the  bride's 
daughter.  They  sing  once  more  and  dance 
once  more,  and  then  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sink  altogether  into  insignificance. 

in. 

DEATH. 

When  a  death  is  expected  the  attendant 
mourners  in  the  Greek  islands  have  many 
little  customs  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  the 
moribund  is  handed  a  bowl  of  water,  into 
which  he  puts  a  pinch  of  salt  for  each  per- 
son with  whom  he  is  at  enmity,  saying  as 
he  does  so,  '*  May  my  wrath  perish  as  this 
salt;"  for  it  is  considered  dreadful  for  a 
man  to  die  leaving  an  enemy  behind  him. 
His  spirit,  it  is  believed,  will  not  rest,  but 
will  wander  about  as  a  poor  ghost,  sucking 
the  blood  of  his  friends,  like  the  shades  in 
ancient  Hades,  to  gain  strength  for  his 
earthly  wanderings.  If  the  complaint  is 
consumption,  they  suppose  that  three 
Erinnycs  stand  ready  to  pounce  on  chil- 
dren at  the  corners  of  the  room  ;  hence 
the  young  are  kept  out  of  the  way  when 
the  dying  is  in  extremis^  and  a  hole  is 
opened  over  his  head  to  allow  the  Erinnyes 
to  escape.  Fevers  are  best  cured  by 
priestly  incantations;  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
with  prayer  and  much  incensing  this  is 
bound  to  a  tree,  hoping  thereby  to  transfer 
the  malady.  Incense  is  much  used  by  the 
priest  in  nis  visitations  to  the  sick;  the 
whole  ronm  is  thick  with  it,  and  perhaps 
contagion  is  thus  often  avoided. 


When  the  death  has  occurred  the  wom- 
en rush  on  to  the  flat  roof  or  some  other 
conspicuous  place,  where  they  rend  the 
air  with  their  cries,  tear  their  hair,  and 
give  way  to  unbridled  grief.  The  town 
crier  is  sent  round  to  announce  the  fact  to 
the  neighbors,  and  to  summon  friends  to 
the  death-wail,  which  takes  place  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  spirit  has  left  the  body. 
After  the  body  has  been  washed  in  wine, 
it  is  laid  out  on  a  bier  in  the  centre  of 
the  one-roomed  house,  arrayed  in  the  de- 
ceased s  best  clothes,  decked  out  with 
flowers,  and  with  lamps  burning  at  the 
side,  reminding  us  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  placing  the  corpse  thus  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall,  dressed  in  as  handsome  a  robe 
as  the  family  could  afford,  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  that  the  dead  may  not 
be  cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  and  may 
not  be  seen  naked  oy  Cerberus.  Then 
begins  the  death-wail  ceremony  —  a  scene 
of  lieart-rending  grief  such  as  took  place 
in  Priam's  palace  over  the  dead  body  of 
Hector.  The  hired  women  who  perform 
at  these  death-wails  are  lineal  descendants 
of  the  Carian  women  of  ancient  Greece,  of 
the  prceficce  of  ancient  Rome,  who  still 
survive  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  under 
the  name  of  prefiche.  The  family  sit 
groaning  around  the  corpse  awaiting  her 
arrival,  and  as  she  enters  she  stands  at 
the  door  with  tragic  effect,  as  if  transfixed 
by  grief  at  what  she  sees;  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  hyberbole,  in  which  these  women 
love  to  indulge,  she  will  apostrophize  the 
sun,  wondering  how  the  heavenly  lumi- 
nary can  endure  to  shine  on  a  scene  of 
grief  like  the  one  before  her.  This  is  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  unearthly 
yells  and  unconnected  praises  of  the  de- 
ceased from  the  members  of  the  family 
assembled ;  and  when  the  hubbub  has 
somewhat  subsided,  the  marologiUa^  as 
they  now  term  the  hired  mourner,  advances 
to  the  foot  of  the  bier,  and  commences  her 
wail  with  dishevelled  hair  and  distraught 
appearance :  — 

I  yearn  to  mourn  for  the  dead  one 

Whose  name  I  dare  not  say. 
For  as  soon  as  I  speak  uf  the  lost  one 

My  voice  and  my  heart  give  way. 
Who  hath  seen  the  sun  at  midnight? 

Who  haih  seen  a  midday  starr 
W*hi)  hath  seen  a  bride  without  a  crown 

Go  forth  froin  her  father *s  door  ? 
W' ho  h.uh  seen  the  dead  returning, 

lie  ho  king  or  warrior  brave.* 
Thcv  arc  planted  in  Charon's  vineyard, 

There  is  no  return  from  the  grave. 

After  another  pause  in  the  lamentations 
excited  by  this  address,  the  widow,  the 
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mother,  or  other  female  relatives,  standing 
with  the  head  of  the  deceased  in  their 
hands,  will,  like  Hecuba,  Andromache,  or 
Helen,  sing  their  own  special  wail  over 
the  departed,  and  when  exhausted  by  the 
effort  of  lamentation  they  will  all  repair  to 
a  side  table  where  the  so-called  **  bitter 
table,"  the  old  veKpodeiirvov^  is  spread,  and 

fain  strength  for  the  renewal  of  their  woe 
y  imbibing  raki,  and  eating  figs,  biscuits, 
and  other  small  refections,  which  are  al- 
ways provided  on  such  occasions.  This 
prolonged  agony  of  mourning  generally 
continues  for  two  long  hours,  messages 
are  sent  to  those  who  have  gone  before  by 
him  who  has  now  entered  on  the  last  jour- 
ney to  Hades,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
priests  with  their  acolytes  bearing  the 
cross  and  the  lanterns  to  convev  the  corpse 
to  its  resting-place,  is  accepted  as  the  sig- 
nal for  a  pause. 

From  these  death-wails  we  learn  how 
much  that  is  heathen  is  incorporated  in 
the  belief  of  to-day  respecting  an  after 
life.  They  sing  of  Hades  as  a  frozen,  mis- 
erable place,  where  the  dead  wander  for- 
ever, anxious  to  return  to  the  upper  air, 
and  endeavoring  to  steal  from  Charon,  the 
lord  of  the  lower  earth,  his  keys,  but  in- 
effectually. Charon  plants  the  bones  of 
the  departed  in  his  garden,  and  they  come 
up  as  weird  plants.  His  tent  pegs  are 
heroes'  bones,  and  the  ropes  are  made  of 
maidens'  tresses.  He  rides  on  a  horse  to 
collect  his  victims,  driving  the  young  and 
strong  before  him,  dragging  the  aged  after 
him  by  ropes,  and  carrying  with  him  on 
his  saddle  the  little  children.  The  young 
and  strong  often  struggle  with  him  as 
Hercules  struggled  with  Hades.  The  old 
simile  of  wedding  death  is  often  now  re- 
produced in  their  songs,  "  The  black  earth 
for  his  wife  he  wed,  the  tombstone  was  his 
wife's  mother,  and  the  worms  were  the 
relatives  of  his  bride."  Charon  is  dis- 
tinctly the  death  of  bygone  ages,  not  the 
death  as  personifiea  by  Christianity. 
Charon  has  a  wife  Charontissa,  who  is 
the  modern  representative  of  Persephone. 
He  has  sons,  and  one  death-wail  repre- 
sents Charon  as  **  making  merry  now,  he 
is  keeping  his  son's  wedding,  he  is  slay- 
ing boys  for  lambs,  and  brides  for  kids  he 
is  slaughtering." 

These  death-wails  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  striking  bonds  of  connection  between 
the  Hellenism  of  the  past  and  the  Hellen- 
ism of  the  present ;  and  in  the  Greek 
islands,  despite  the  strictness  of  the  more 
civilized  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
they  cling  to  them  with  surprising  tenac- 
ity.    A  body  which  dies  unlamented  can- 
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not  enter  Hades,  and  wanders  about  like 
that  of  Patroclus  and  Elpenor  in  misery 
in  the  upper  air,  neither  belonging  to  the 
living  nor  to  the  dead.  Consequently,  the 
death-wails  and  the  burials  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible  after  death,  that  the 
gates  of  Hades  may  be  opened  to  them  as 
soon  as  may  be.  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  islanders  cling  to  their  death-wails  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  story  of  a  My- 
koniote  merchant  who  had  settled  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  made  money  there.  On  his 
death-bed  he  implored  his  wife  to  sing  a 
death-wail  over  his  body,  but|she  pleaded 
that  owing  to  long  absence  from  home  she 
had  forgotten  how.  "  Go  to  my  desk,"  he 
said,  "  take  out  my  ledger,  read  all  that  I 
have  earned,  and  sing  that." 

Solon  in  his  day,  St.  Chrysostom  in  his, 
and  the  modern  bishops  in  theirs,  have  all 
in  their  turn  tried  to  put  down  the  extraor- 
dinary grief  of  women  on  the  occasion  of 
a  death.  **  O  women,  what  do  you  do  ?  " 
wrote  St.  Chrysostom ;  "  you  destroy  your 
dresses,  you  tear  your  hair,  you  utter 
great  cries,  you  dance,  you  imitate  the 
moenads,  and  you  do  not  think  that  you 
are  offendi ng  CJod.  What  extravagance ! " 
Bishop  Lycurgus  of  Syra,  whose  great 
object  in  life  was  the  union  of  the  Anglican 
and  the  Orthodox  Churches,  used  all  his 
influence  to  check  this  custom,  but  in  vain. 
The  love  of  a  death-wail  is  such,  that 
when  a  person  dies  from  home,  they  spread 
out  his  clothes  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  go  through  all  the  forms  of  lamenta- 
tion, with  even  greater  vehemence  than 
when  the  corpse  lies  in  their  midst. 

In  remote  villages  the  wax  cross  which 
bears  the  initials  I.  X.  N.  (I^owf  Xpiardg 
viKgi),  and  which  the  priest  puts  on  the  lips 
of  the  deceased,  is  still  called  the  vavXov^ 
or  freight-money,  thereby  demonstrating 
its  pedigree  from  the  coin  which  was  an- 
ciently placed  on  the  lips  to  pay  for  the 
ferry  across  the  Styx.  Sometimes  when  a 
man  dies  who  has  been  conspicuous  for 
his  good  fortune  during  life,  they  will  cut 
off  his  nails  before  the  corpse  is  removed, 
and  tie  them  up  in  a  bag  to  be  preserved 
amongst  the  other  sacred  things  which 
are  hung  up  in  the  sanctuary  belonging  to 
every  house. 

Before  the  corpse  leaves  the  house  a 
vase  of  water  is  broken  on  the  threshold. 
When  any  one  starts  on  a  journey,  it  is 
customary  to  spill  water  as  an  earnest  of 
his  success  and  safe  return,  and  when  the 
body  goes  on  its  last  long  journey  the  vase 
also  is  broken.  The  bier  is  carried  by 
four  male  bearers,  and  about  a  bier  the 
Greek  islanders  have  this  most  gruesome 
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riddle,  —  what  is  that  which  he  who  makes 
does  so  to  sell,  he  who  buys  does  not  use 
himself,  and  he  who  uses  does  not  see? 
As  the  funeral  procession  passes  through 
the  villa'je  street  the  priests  chant  the 
offices  of  the  dead,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  mourners,  who  go  in  front,  break 
forth  into  their  hideous  wails,  and  women 
come  forth  from  their  houses  to  groan  in 
consort  with  the  others.  Of  a  truth  a 
Greek  island  funeral  is  a  painful  sight  to 
witness.  On  reaching  the  church  the 
corpse  is  left  in  the  porch,  and  whilst  the 
liturgy  is  proceeding  the  mourners  cease 
to  wail.  Then  comes  the  very  impressive 
sticker  a  of  the  last  kiss,  which  is  chanted 
by  all  the  congregation,  and  begins, 
"  Blessed  is  the  way  thou  shaltgo  to-day," 
whereat  each  mourner  advances  and  gives 
the  last  kiss  to  the  cold  face  of  the  corpse, 
and  once  more  the  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  grief  break  forth.  Finally  the 
corpse  is  lowered  without  a  coffin  into  its 
shallow  grave,  and  each  bystander  casts 
on  to  it  a  handful  of  soil.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  coffins,  for  they  say  the 
flesh  cannot  properly  decay ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  to  exhume  tne  bones  after  a  year 
has  elapsed,  when,  if  any  flesh  remains  on 
them,  they  think  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
spirit  has  not  gone  to  rest.  This  cere- 
mony of  exhuming  the  bones  is  a  very 
painful  one.  They  are  washed  carefully, 
and  in  some  places  tied  up  in  a  bag  and 
consigned  to  a  charnel-house,  and  often 
these  charnel-houses  fall  into  ruins,  and 
hideous  sights  of  skulls  and  bones  are 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  surviving  rela- 
tives. 

The  house  of  mourning  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  washed  after  a  death.  The 
deceased's  bed  and  pillow  are  left  as  they 
were  for  three  days,  with  a  lamp  burning, 
for  it  is  believed  that  during  that  time  the 
spirit  loves  to  hover  around  its  old  haunts, 
and  would  be  hurt  to  find  alterations 
made.  Also  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  cook 
in  a  house  where  a  death  has  occurred, 
consequently  the  neighbors  always  come 
in  with  cooked  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inmates,  who  have  sufficient  occu- 
pation during  the  succeeding  days  in  vis- 
iting the  tomb  and  continuing  their  heart- 
rending wails.  Boiled  wheat,  ornamented 
with  sugarplums,  and  called  the  «6/.Ai;Ja, 
are  presented  as  an  offering  to  the  dead 
on  successive  days  after  death.  Some- 
limes  these  are  called  "blessed  cakes," 
by  a  euphemism  no  doubt.    On  the  third 


day  the  friends  and  relations  reassemble^ 
again  being  summoned  by  the  town  crier ; 
fresh  death-wails  are  sung,  and  more 
boiled  wheat  is  presented  as  an  offerine 
to  the  dead,  which  is  finally  distributed 
to  the  poor,  who  always  congregate  near 
a  churchyard  for  what  they  can  get  when 
a  funeral  has  taken  place.  This  same 
ceremony  is  likewise  gone  through  on  the 
ninth  and  fortieth  days  after  death,  much 
as  the  feasts  were  performed  on  similarly 
stated  days  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks, 
called  Tptra  and  'Ewdro,  from  the  days  on 
which  the  feast  took  place. 

The  boiled  wheat  or  «oAAt;j!?a  forms  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  on  the  Greek  All  Souls' 
day,  and  is,  as  the  Church  teaches,  sym- 
bolical of  being  sown  in  corruption  and 
raised  in  incorruption ;  but  if  you  ask  a 
Greek  peasant  why  he  takes  with  him  his 
present  of  boiled  wheat  to  church  on  that 
particular  day,  he  will  say  it  is  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  that  the  dead  may  eat  thereof 
and  think  kindly  of  the  living.  If  a  house- 
hold were  to  neglect  to  take  this  offering 
to  church,  they  would  fear  a  visitation 
from  their  deceased  friends  to  claim  the 
proper  attention.  In  some  places  on  the 
Saturday  after  the  death,  when  the  bread- 
baking  takes  place,  warm  bread  with 
cheese  or  oil  is  aistributed  to  poor  women 
at  the  ovens,  in  memory  of  the  departed, 
and  if  the  death  has  occurred  during  Lent, 
at  Eastertide  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  skins 
of  ewes  are  given  away  in  charity  by 
wealthy  mourners. 

Families  of  the  better  class  have  their 
own  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  one  de- 
ceased member  are  left  until  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  way  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant.  In  the  island  of  Karpathos 
they  put  plates  into  the  tombs ;  why,  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  But  it  is  an  obvious 
continuation  of  the  ancient  custom,  for  in 
some  old  tombs  we  excavated  close  to  the 
spot,  we  found  as  many  as  sixteen  plates 
laid  out  with  the  remnants  of  a  feast  for 
the  dead,  which  had  been  there  untouched 
for  perhaps  two  thousand  years.  They 
never  put  a  tombstone  or  name  over  the 
grave.  It  is  reserved  for  the  Armenians 
to  perpetuate  the  old  custom  of  putting  on 
the  tombstone  some  device  by  which  you 
can  tell  the  calling  in  life  of  the  occupant. 
Tailors,  architects,  farmers,  are  all  thus 
labelled,  reminding  one  of  Elpenor^s  re- 
quest to  have  an  oar  put  on  his  grave  to 
testify  to  posterity  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  a  mariner.     J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  RIVER  OF  RUINED  CAPITALS. 

• 

A  LAMENTED  historian  has  shown  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  making  of  En- 
gland by  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
island.  But  while  physical  geography  is 
now  recognized  as  an  initial  factor  in  the 
fortunes  of  European  countries,  it  has 
received  scanty  acknowledgment  in  histo- 
ries of  the  East.  Yet  in  India,  where 
man  has  for  ages  confronted  with  bare 
arms  the  forces  of  tropical  nature,  his 
terrestrial  surroundings  have  controlled 
his  lot  with  an  energy  unknown  in  our 
temperate  clime.  Mountains  and  rivers 
and  regions  of  forest  set  barriers  to  hu- 
man ambition  in  India,  barriers  against 
which  the  most  powerful  Mughal  sover- 
eign in  vain  shattered  his  dynasty.  The 
same  isolating  influences  which  forbade  a 
universal  dominion,  tended  also  to  per- 
petuate local  institutions,  race  animosities, 
and  exclusive  creeds.  The  conception  of 
India  as  a  whole,  or  of  its  races  as  a  united 

Eeople,  is  a  conception  of  the  British 
rain.  The  realization  of  that  conception 
is  the  great  task  of  British  rule.  For  in 
India  man  no  longer  confronts  the  forces 
of  nature  with  bare  arms.  Science,  which 
is  in  England  a  calm  pursuit,  is  to  our 
countrymen  in  the  East  an  instrument  of 
empire.  It  has  overtopped  the  mountains, 
spanned  the  rivers,  and  pierced  the  forests 
which  divided  kingdom  from  kingdom. 
It  has  thrown  down  the  landmarks  of  iso- 
lation which  nature  had  set  up,  and  is 
clasping  together  with  bands  of  iron  the 
peoples  and  provinces  of  a  united  India. 

The  following  pages  present  a  single 
episode  in  this  great  struggle  between 
man  and  nature.  I  shall  show  how,  dur- 
ing ages,  nature  lorded  it  over  man,  laugh- 
ing at  his  painful  toils,  and  destroying 
with  scornful  ease  his  mightiest  works. 
I  shall  indicate  the  new  allies  which  man 
has  lately  called  to  his  aid.  The  battle  is 
still  a  drawn  one,  and  on  its  issue  the 
prosperity,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the 
capital  of  British  India  now  depends.  I 
believe  that  only  by  thus  examining  In- 
dian history  in  connection  with  Indian 
geography,  can  its  true  significance  in  the 
past  or  its  bearings  on  the  present  be  un- 
derstood. There  is  another  point,  also,  in 
regard  to  which  I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tion. When  Marco  Polo  returned  from 
the  East,  the  Venetians  nicknamed  him 
the  man  of  millions,  from  the  huge  figures 
in  which  he  indulged.  Indian  history  and 
Indian  progress  still  express  themselves 
in  vast  totals  —  in  totals  so  enormous  as 


almost  to  seem  to  place  themselves  out- 
side the  range  of  accurate  Western  re- 
search. I  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
approach  Indian  questions  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  we  must  begin  by  getting  rid  of 
these  immense  integers.  We  must  shun 
the  foible  of  Messer  Marco  Millioni.  For 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  the  aggregate  is 
merely  the  sum  of  its  items,  and  exact 
knowledge  is  best  reached  by  proceeding 
from  the  particular  to  the  general  —  by 
leaving  the  whole  alone  until  we  have  ex- 
amined its  parts.  This  article  will  restrict 
itself  to  a  short  river  trough,  which  runs 
inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the 
buried  Buddhist  port  near  its  mouth ;  with 
Calcutta  about  half-way  up;  and  with 
Murshidabad,  the  forsaken  Muhammadan 
capital,  towards  its  northern  end. 

The  Hugli  is  the  most  westerly  of  the 
network  of  channels  by  which  the  Ganges 
pours  into  the  sea.  its  length,  under  its 
distinctive  name,  is  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  —  a  length  altogether  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  great  water- 
ways of  India.  But  even  its  short  course 
exhibits  in  full  work  the  twofold  task  of 
the  Bengal  rivers  as  creators  and  destroy- 
ers. The  delta  through  which  it  flows 
was  built  up  in  times  primeval,  out  of  the 
sea,  by  the  silt  which  the  Hugli  and  adja- 
cent channels  brought  down  from  inland 
plains  and  Himalayan  heights,  a  thousand 
miles  off.  Their  mundations  still  add  a 
yearly  coating  of  slime  to  vast  low-lying 
tracts  ;  and  we  can  stand  by  each  autumn 
and  see  the  ancient  secrets  of  landmaking 
laid  bare.  Each  autumn,  too,  the  network 
of  currents  rend  away  square  miles  from 
their  banks,  and  deposit  their  plunder  as 
new  alluvial  formations  further  down.  Or 
a  broad  river  writhes  like  a  monster  snake 
across  the  country,  leaving  dry  its  old  bed, 
and  covering  with  deep  water  what  was 
lately  solid  land. 

Most  of  the  channels  do  their  work  in 
solitude,  in  drowned  wastes  where  the 
rhinoceros  and  crocodile  wallow  in  the 
slush,  arfid  whither  the  woodcutter  only 
comes  in  the  dry  months,  after  the  rivers 
have  spent  their  fury  for  the  year.  But 
the  Hugli  carries  on  its  ancient  task  in  a 
thickly  peopled  country,  destroying  and 
reproducing  with  an  equal  balance  amid 
the  homesteads  and  cities  of  men.  Since 
the  dawn  of  history  it  has  formed  the 
great  highroad  from  Bengal  to  the  sea. 
One  Indian  race  after  another  built  their 
ca|5itals,  one  European  nation  after  an- 
other founded  their  settlements,  on  its 
banks.  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Musalmans, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  Danes,  French,  Ger- 
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mans,  and  English,  have  lined  with  ports 
and  fortresses  that  magnificent  waterway. 
The  insatiable  river  has  dealt  impar- 
tially with  all.  Some  it  has  left  high  and 
dry,  others  it  has  buried  under  mud,  one 
it  has  cleft  in  twain  and  covered  with  its 
waters ;  but  all  it  has  attacked,  or  desert- 
ed, or  destroyed.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, whatever  it  has  touched  it  has  de- 
faced. One  city  only  has  completely 
resisted  its  assaults.  Calcutta  alone  has 
escaped  unharmed  to  tell  of  that  appalling 
series  of  catastrophes.  The  others  lie 
entombed  in  the  silt,  or  moulder  like 
wrecks  on  the  bank.  The  river  flows  on 
relentless  and  majestic  as  of  old,  cease- 
lessly preaching  with  its  still,  small  ripple, 
the  ripple  that  has  sapped  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  brought  low  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  that  here  we  have  no  abiding  city. 
It  is  a  vision  of  the  world's  vanities  such 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  Spenser 
mourned  the  "  ruines  of  Rome  "  — 

Ne  ought  save  Tyber  hastning  to  his  fall 
Rcmaincs  of  all.     O  world's  inconstancie  I 
That  which  is  firme  doth  flit  and  fall  away, 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay. 

In  order  to  understand  a  great  Indian 
waterway,  we  must  lay  aside  our  common 
English  idea  of  a  river.  In  England  the 
streams  form  lines  of  drainage  from  the 
interior  to  the  sea.  The  life  of  a  Bengal 
river  like  the  Ganges  is  much  more  com- 
plex. Its  biography  divides  itself  into 
three  chapters  —  a  boisterous  boyhood,  a 
laborious  manhood,  a  sad  old  age.  In  its 
youth  the  Ganges  leaps  out  from  a  snow- 
bed  in  the  Himalayas,  and  races  across 
the  sub-montane  tracts,  gathering  pebbles 
and  diverse  mineral  treasures  as  it  bounds 
along.  After  three  hundred  miles  of  this 
play,  it  settles  down  to  its  serious  work 
in  life,  grinding  its  mountain  spoils  to 
powder  against  its  sides,  bearing  on  its 
breast  the  commerce  of  provinces,  and 
distributing  its  waters  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Its  manhood  lasts  a  thousand 
miles,  during  which  it  receives  tributaries 
from  both  sides,  and  rolls  onward  with  an 
ever-increasing  volume  of  water  and  silt. 
But  as  it  grows  older  it  becomes  slower, 
losing  in  pace  as  it  gains  in  bulk,  until  it 
reaches  a  country  so  level  that  its  mighty 
mass  can  no  longer  hold  together,  and 
its  divergent  waters  part  from  the  main 
stream  to  find  separate  courses  to  the  sea. 
The  point  at  which  this  disseverance 
takes  place  marks  the  head  of  the  delta. 
But  the  dismembered  river  has  still  an 
old  age  of  full  two  hundred  miles  before 
its  worn-out  currents  find  rest.     It  toils 


sluggishly  across  the  delta,  splitting  up 
into  many  channels,  each  of  which  searches 
a  course  for  itself  southwards,  with  end- 
less bifurcations,  new  junctions,  twists, 
and  convolutions. 

The  enfeebled  currents  can  no  longer 
carry  on  the  silt  which  the  parent  stream, 
in  its  vigorous  manhood,  has  borne  down. 
Th^y  accordingly  deposit  their  burdens 
in  their  beds,  or  along  their  marm'ns,  thus 
raising  their  banks  above  the  low  adja- 
cent plains.  They  build  themselves  up 
as  it  were  into  high-level  canals.  The 
delta  thus  consists  of  branching  rivers 
winding  about  at  a  perilous  elevation,  with 
a  series  of  hollow  lands  or  dips  between. 
The  lofty  banks  alone  prevent  the  chan- 
nels from  spilling  over;  and  when  a  chan- 
nel has  filled  up,  the  old  banks  run  like 
ridges  across  the  delta,  showing  where  a 
dead  river  once  flowed.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  floods  burst  over  the  banks,  and 
drown  the  surrounding  flats  with  a  silt* 
laden  deluge.  Then  the  waters  settle  and 
drop  their  load  in  the  form  of  a  coating  of 
mud.  As  the  inunc^ation  subsides,  the 
aqueous  expanse,  now  denuded  of  its  silt, 
partly  finds  its  way  back  to  the  channels, 
partly  sinks  into  the  porous  soil,  and  partly 
stagnates  in  land-locked  fens.  The  Ganges 
thus  yields  up  in  its  old  age  the  accumula- 
tions of  its  youth  and  manhood.  Earth  to 
earth.  The  last  scene  of  all  is  the  solitude 
of  tidal  creeks  and  jungle,  amid  whose  si- 
lence its  waters  merge  into  the  sea. 

The  Hugli  is  formed  bv  the  three  most 
westerly  of  the  deltaic  spill-streams  of  the 
Ganges.  The  first  or  most  northerly  is 
the  Bhagirathi,  a  very  ancient  river,  which 
represents  the  original  course  of  the  Gan- 
ges, down  the  Hiigli  trough  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  A  legend  tells  how  a  demon 
diverted  the  sacred  Ganges  by  swallowing 
it.  The  demon  was  a  geological  one  — a 
band  of  stiff  yellow  clay  which  confined 
the  Ganges  to  its  ancient  bed,  until  a  flood 
burst  through  the  barrier  and  opened  a 
passage  for  the  main  body  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  east.  The  disruption  took  place  m 
prehistoric  times.  But  to  this  day  the 
Bhagirathi,  and  the  Hugli  which  itnelps 
to  form  lower  down,  retain  the  sanctity  of 
the  parent  stream.  The  Ganges  ceases 
to  be  holy  eastward  from  the  point  where 
the  Bhagirathi  breaks  south.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Holy  Mother  Ganga  vouch- 
safed, in  answer  to  the  sage*s  prayer,  to 
divide  herself  into  a  hundred  channels  to 
make  sure  that  her  purifying  waters  should 
reach,  and  cleanse  from  sin,  the  concealed 
ashes  of  the  heroes.  Those  channels 
form  her  distributaries  through  the  delta. 
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The  Bhagirathi,  although  for  centuries  a 
mere  spill-stream  from  the  parent  Ganges, 
is  still  called  the  Ganges  by  the  villagers 
along  its  course. 

The  levels  of  the  surrounding  country 
show  that  the  bed  of  the  Bhagirathi  must 
once  have  been  many  times  its  present 
size.  The  small  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  which  it  continued  to  receive 
after  the  geological  disruption  no  longer 
sufficed  to  keep  open  its  former  wide 
channel.  Its  bed  accordingly  silted  up, 
forming  islands,  shoals,  and  accretions  to 
its  banks.  It  now  discloses  the  last  stage 
in  the  decay  of  a  deltaic  river.  In  that 
stage  the  process  of  silting  up  completes 
itself,  until  the  stream  dwindles  into  a 
series  of  pools  and  finally  disappears. 
This  fate  is  averted  from  the  Bhagirathi 
by  engineering  efforts.  The  vast  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Hugli  trough 
may  be  estimated  from  the  one  fact,  that 
the  first  of  its  headwaters,  which  originally 
poured  into  it  the  mighty  Ganges,  is  now 
a  dying  river  kept  alive  by  artificial  de- 
vices. 

The  other  two  headwaters  of  the  Hugli 
bear  witness  to  not  less  memorable  vicis- 
situdes. The  second  of  them  takes  off 
from  the  Ganges  about  forty  miles  east- 
ward from  the  Bhagirathi.  At  one  time 
it  brought  down  such  masses  of  water 
from  the  Ganges  as  to  earn  the  name  of 
the  Terrible.  But  in  our  own  days  it  was 
for  long  a  deceased  river;  its  mouth  or 
intake  from  the  Ganges  was  closed  with 
mud;  its  course  was  cut  into  three  parts 
by  other  streams.  The  country  through 
which  it  flowed  must  once  have  been  the 
scene  of  fluvial  revolutions  on  an  appall- 
ing scale.  That  tract  is  now  covered  with 
a  network  of  dead  rivers ;  a  vast  swampy 
reticulation  in  some  places  stretching  as 
lines  of  pools,  in  others  as  fertile  green 
hollows.  But  thirteen  years  ago  a  flood 
once  more  burst  open  the  mouth  of  the 
Terrible  from  the  Ganges,  and  it  re-ex- 
panded from  a  little  cut  into  a  broad 
distributary.  The  third  of  the  Hugli 
headwaters  has  its  principal  offtake  from 
the  Ganges  again  about  forty  miles  further 
down.  It  constantly  shifts  its  point  of 
bifurcation  from  the  Ganges,  moving  its 
mouth  up  and  down  the  parent  river  to  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  All  the  three  head- 
waters of  the  Hugli  dwindle  to  shallow 
streams  in  the  cold  weather.  At  many 
places  a  dcpt!i  of  eighteen  inches  cannot 
always  be  maintained  by  the  most  skilful 
engineering.  But  during  the  rains  each 
of  them  pours  down  enormous  floods  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Hugli  trough. 


The  Hugli,  thus  formed  by  three  un- 
certain spill-streams  of  the  Ganges  from 
the  north  and  east,  receives  no  important 
tributary  on  its  western  bank  above  Cal- 
cutta. One  channel  brings  down  the 
torrents  from  the  mountain  fringe  of  the 
central-India  plateau.  But  during  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  this  channel  dwindles, 
in  its  upper  course,  to  a  silver  thread  amid 
expanses  of  sand.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
Hugli  above  Calcutta  received  a  mighty 
river  from  the  westward,  the  Damodar. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  however,  that 
giant  stream  burst  southward,  and  now 
enters  the  Hugli  far  below  Calcutta.  For 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  only 
feeders  of  the  Hugli  are  the  three  spill- 
streams  from  the  Ganges  on  the  north  and 
east. 

How  comes  it  that  these  decaying  rivers 
suffice  to  supply  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial waterways  of  the  world?  In  the 
dry  weather,  writes  the  officer  in  charge 
of  them,  it  is  impossible,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  their  final  point  of  junction, 
"  to  tell  w^hether  they  are  opened  or  closed, 
as  the  proportion  of  water  which  they 
supply"  to  the  Hugli  "is  a  mere  trifle. 
Thus  in  1869  two  of  them  were  closed,  and 
the  third  only  yielded  a  trickle  of  twenty 
cubic  feet  a  second.  Yet  within  fifty  miles 
of  their  junction  the  Hugli  has  grown  into 
a  magnificent  river,  deep  enough  for  the 
largest  ships,  and  supplying  Calcutta  with 
twelve  million  gallons  01  water  a  day  with- 
out any  appreciable  diminution  to  the  nav- 
igable channel. 

This  was  long  a  mystery.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  during  the  eight  dry  months 
the  Hugli  is  fed  partly  by  infiltration  un- 
derground, and  partly  by  the  tide.  The 
delta  forms  a  subterraneous  sieve  of  silt, 
through  which  countless  rills  of  water 
percolate  into  the  deep  trough  which  the 
Hugli  has  scooped  out  for  itself.  The 
drainage  from  the  swamps  and  hollow 
lands,  finding  no  outlet  on  the  surface, 
sinks  into  the  porous  alluvium.  The  delta 
thus  stores  up  inexhaustible  underground 
reservoirs,  to  feed  the  Hugli  in  the  hot 
weather.  There  is  a  moving  mass  of 
waters  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land, 
searching  out  paths  into  the  low  level 
formed  by  the  Hugli  drain.  This  perpet- 
ual process  of  subterrene  infiltration,  to- 
gether with  the  action  of  the  tides,  renders 
the  Hugli  almost  independent  of  its  head- 
waters so  long  as  it  can  maintain  the 
depth  of  its  trough  below  the  adjacent 
country.  That  depth  is  secured  by  the 
scouring  of  the  current  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son.   During  the  dry  months  the  Hugli 
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silts  up.  But  if  onlv  its  headwaters  are 
kept  from  closing  altogether,  the  floods 
from  the  Ganges  will  pour  down  them  on 
the  first  burst  of  the  rains,  and  again 
deepen  the  Hugli  trough.  The  problem 
of  engineering,  therefore,  is  to  save  the 
three  headwaters  from  being  absolutely 
silted  up  during  the  dry  season. 

The  struggle  between  science  and  na- 
ture which  the  last  sentence  represents 
lies  bcvond  the  scope  of  this  article, 
Meanwfiile  let  us  sail  quickly  up  the  Hugli 
in  the  cold  weather,  and  see  how  man, 
unaided  by  science,  fared  in  the  conflict. 
The  country  round  the  mouth  of  the  river 
consists  ot  disappointing  sandbanks  or 
mean  mud  formations,  covered  with  coarse 
grass  and  barely  a  few  inches  above  high 
tide.  But  about  thirty-five  miles  below 
Calcutta  we  reach  a  better  raised  land, 
bearing  cocoanuts  and  rich  crops  of  rice. 
There  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hugli, 
but  at  some  distance  from  its  present 
course,  and  upon  a  muddy  tributary,  once 
flourished  the  Buddhist  port  of  Bengal. 
From  that  port  of  Tamluk,  the  Buddhist 
pilgrim  of  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  took  ship- 
ping to  Ceylon.  It  is  now  an  inland  vil- 
lage six  miles  from  the  Hugli  channel  and 
fifty  from  the  sea.  Its  Buddhist  princes, 
with  their  ten  monasteries  and  one  thou- 
sand monks,  succumbed  to  Hindu  kings 
of  the  warrior  caste,  who  built  a  fortified 
palace  said  to  cover  eight  square  miles. 
The  Hindu  kings  of  the  warrior  caste 
were  succeeded  by  a  semi-aboriginal  line 
of  fishermen  princes.  As  each  dynasty 
perished,  the  delta  buried  their  works  be- 
neath its  silt.  The  floods  now  unearth 
Buddhist  coins  from  the  deep  gullies  which 
they  cut  during  the  rains ;  sea-shells  and 
fragments  of  houses  occur  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet.  The  old  Buddhist  port  lies 
far  down  in  the  mud;  of  the  great  palace 
of  the  Hindu  warrior  kings  only  faint 
traces  remain  above  the  surface.  Even 
the  present  temple,  said  to  be  built  by  the 
later  fishermen  princes,  is  already  partly 
below  ground.  Its  mighty  foundation  of 
logs  spread  out  upon  the  delta,  heaped 
with  solid  masonry  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  Cyclopean  tripie 
wall  and  dome,  form  a  marvel  of  mediicval 
engineering.  But  the  massive  structure, 
which  has  defied  the  floods  and  tidal 
waves  of  centuries,  is  being  softly,  silently, 
surelv  shovelled  underground  by  the  silt. 

A  fitile  above  the  buried  Buddhist  port, 
but  on  the  Hugli  itself,  we  come  to  Falta. 
Once  the  site  of  a  Dutch  factory,  and  a 
busy  harbor  of  Dutch  commerce,  it  formed 
the  retreat  of  the  English  Council  in  1756, 


after  the  Black  Hole  and  their  flight  from 
Calcutta.  It  now  consists  of  a  poor  ham- 
let and  a  few  grassy  earthworks  mounted 
w^ith  guns.  The  Dutch  factory  is  gone, 
the  Dutch  commerce  is  gone ;  it  strains 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  green 
solitary  place  was  once  the  last  foothold 
of  the  British  power  in  Bengal.  I  moored 
my  barge  for  the  night  off  its  silent  bank, 
and  read  the  oflScial  records  of  those  dis- 
astrous days.  A  consultation  held  by  the 
fugitive  Council  on  board  the  schooner 
Phcenix  relates  how  their  military  member 
had  written  "  a  complimentary  letter  to  the 
nawab,"  who  had  done  their  comrades  to 
death,  *'  complaining  a  little  of  the  hard 
usage  of  the  English  Honorable  Company, 
assuring  him  of  his  good  intentions  not« 
withstanding  what  had  happened,  and  beg- 
ging him  in  the  mean  while,  till  thin|;s 
were  cleared  up,  that  he  would  treat  him 
at  least  as  a  friend,  and  give  orders  that 
our  people  might  be  supplied  with  provis- 
ions in  a  full  and  friendly  manner."  To 
such  a  depth  of  abasement  had  fallen  the 
British  power — that  power  to  which  in 
less  than  a  year  the  field  of  Plassey,  higher 
up  the  same  river,  was  to  give  the  mastery 
of  Bengal. 

Swiftly  sailing  past  Calcutta,  with  its 
fourfold  tiers  ofgreat  ships,  its  fortress, 
palaces,  domes,  and  monuments,  we  come 
upon  a  series  of  five  early  European  set- 
tlements, from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight 
miles  above  the  British  capital.  Each  one 
of  these  formed  the  subject  of  as  high 
hopes  as  Calcutta ;  several  of  them  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  a  greater  future.  Every 
one  of  them  is  now  deserted  by  trade ;  not 
one  of  them  could  be  reached  Sy  the  small- 
est ships  of  modern  commerce.  The  Hugli 
quickly  deteriorates  above  the  limits  of 
the  Calcutta  port,  and  the  rival  European 
settlements  higher  up  are  as  effectually 
cut  off  from  the  sea  as  if  they  were  buriea, 
like  the  Buddhist  harbor,  in  the  mud  of 
the  delta. 

The  first  of  these  settlements,  sixteen 
miles  by  water  above  Calcutta,  is  the  old 
Danish  town  of  Serampur.  It  formed  the 
outcome  of  a  century  of  efforts  by  the 
Danes  to  establish  themselves  in  Bengal. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  a  pros- 
perous port,  many  of  ourown  ships  sailing 
thence  to  avoid  the  heavy  insurance  paid 
by  British  vessels.  Ships  of  six  to  eight 
hundred  tons,  the  largest  then  in  use,  could 
lie  off  its  wharves.  In  the  sc  .ond  quarter 
i  of  the  present  century  the  silt  formations 
of  the  Hugli  channel  rendered  it  inaccessi- 
ble to  maritime  commerce.  The  manu- 
,  script  account  of  the  settlement,  drawn  up 
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with  minute  care  when  we  took  over  the 
town  from  the  Danes  in  1845,  ^^^^  forth 
ever>'  detail,  down  to  the  exact  number 
of  hand-looms,  burial-grounds,  and  liquor- 
thops.  But  throughout  its  seventy-seven 
folio  pages  I  could  discover  not  one  word 
indicating  the  survival  of  a  sea-going 
tnde. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  bank,  a 
couple  of  miles  further  up,  lay  an  ancient 
German  settlement,  Bankipur,  the  scene 
of  an  enterprise  on  which  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  were  once  malevolently 
fixed.  No  trace  of  it  now  survives ;  its 
Terr  name  has  disappeared  from  the  maps, 
ana  can  only  be  found  in  a  chart  of  the 
last  century.  Carlyle,  with  picturesque 
inaccuracy,  describes  that  enterprise  as 
the  third  shadow  hunt  of  Emperor  Karl 
the  Sixth.  *'The  Kaiser*s  Imperial  Os- 
tend  East  India  Company,"  he  says, 
**which  convulsed  the  diplomatic  mind  for 
seven  years  to  come,  and  made  Europe 
hirch  from  side  to  side  in  a  terrific  man- 
ner, proved  a  mere  paper  company,  never 
lent  ships,  only  produced  diplomacies,  and 
'bad the  honor  to  be.'"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  company  not  only  sent  ships,  but 
paid  dividends,  and  founded  settlements 
which  stirred  up  the  fiercest  jealousy  in 
India.  Although  sacrificed  in  Europe  by 
the  emperor  to  obtain  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion in  1727,  the  Ostend  Company  went 
On  with  its  business  for  many  years,  and 
beame  finally  bankrupt  in  1784.  Its  set- 
tlement on  tne  Hugh,  deserted  by  the 
Vienna  court,  was  destroyed  in  1733  by  a 
Muhammadan  general,  whom  the  rival 
European  traders  stirred  up  against  it. 
Fhe  despairing  garrison  and  their  brave 
Aief,  who  lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon-ball, 
ittle  thought  that  they  would  appear  in 
listory  as  mere  paper  persons  and  diplo- 
matic shadows  who  had  only  *'had  the 
boDor  to  be.*'  The  European  companies 
irere  in  those  days  as  deadly  to  each  other 
IS  the  river  was  destructive  to  their  set- 
tlements. When  Frederick  the  Great  sent 
a  later  expedition,  the  native  viceroy  of 
Bengal  w^arned  the  other  Europeans 
against  the  coming  of  the  German  ships. 
"God  forbid  that  they  should  come  this 
vay!"  was  the  pious  response  of  the 
president  of  the  English  Council ;  **  but 
should  this  be  the  case,  I  am  in  hopes  that 
^rough  your  uprightness  they  will  be 
either  sunk,  broke,  or  destroyed." 

A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  on  the 
^tem  bank,  the  French  settlement  of 
Chandemagar  still  flies  the  tricolor.  In 
the  last  century  it  was  bombarded  by  En- 
K^  vessels  of  war.    A  great  silt  bank, 


which  has  formed  outside  it,  would  now 
effectually  protect  it  from  any  such  attack. 
A  grassy  slope  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
deep  water  in  which  the  admiral's  flagship 
lay.  Captured  and  recaptured  by  the 
British  during  the  long  wars,  the  settle- 
ment now  reposes  under  international 
treaties,  a  trim  little  French  town  land- 
locked from  maritime  commerce.  A 
couple  of  miles  above  it  lies  the  decayed 
Dutch  settlement  Chinsura ;  and  another 
mile  further  on  was  the  ancient  Portu- 
guese emporium,  Hugli  Town.  Both  of 
these  were  great  resorts  of  seagoing  trade 
before  Calcutta  was  thought  oL  In  1632, 
when  the  Muhammadans  took  Hugli  Town 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  made  it  their 
own  royal  port  of  Bengal,  they  captured 
over  three  hundred  ships,  large  and  small, 
in  the  harbor.  As  one  now  approaches 
the  old  Dutch  and  Portuguese  settlements, 
a  large  alluvial  island,  covered  with  rank 
grasses  and  a  few  trees,  divides  the  stream 
into  uncertain  channels,  with  lesser  silt 
formations  above  and  below.  Noble  but- 
tressed houses  and  remains  of  the  river 
wall  still  line  the  banks  of  the  land-locked 
harbors.  Then  the  marvellous  new  rail- 
way bridge  seems  to  cross  the  sky,  its 
three  cantilever  spans  high  up  in  the  air 
above  the  river,  with  native  boats  crawling 
like  flies  underneath.  Beyond  rise  the 
tower  and  belfry  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
astery of  Bandel,  the  oldest  house  of 
Christian  worship  in  Bengal,  built  origi- 
nally in  1599.  The  Virgin  in  a  bright 
blue  robe,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
a  garland  of  fresh  rosemaries  round  her 
neck,  stands  out  aloft  under  a  canopy. 
Two  lamps  ever  lit  by  her  side  served  as 
beacons  during  centuries  to  the  European 
ships  which  can  never  again  ascend  the 
river.  They  now  guide  the  native  boat- 
men for  miles  down  the  decaying  chan- 
nels. 

From  this  point  upwards,  the  Hugli 
River  is  a  mere  record  of  ruin.  An  ex- 
panse of  shallows  spreads  out  among  silt 
formation,  stake-nets,  and  mud.  Oval- 
bottomed  country  boats,  with  high  painted 
sterns,  bulging  bellies,  and  enormous 
brown  square  sails,  make  their  way  up  and 
down  with  the  tide.  But  the  distant  high 
banks,  crowned  by  venerable  trees,  and 
now  separated  from  the  water  by  emerald- 
green  flats,  prove  that  a  great  and  powerful 
river  once  flowed  past  them.  For  some 
miles  the  channel  forms  the  dwindled  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  lake.  Old  names,  such 
as  the  Sea  of  Delight,  now  solid  land,  bear 
witness  to  a  time  when  it  received  the  in- 
flow of    rivers  long    dead  or  in  decay. 
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From  this  mighty  mass  of  waters  one  arm 
reached  the  sea  south-eastward,  by  the 
present  Hugli  troup;h  ;  another,  and  once 
larger,  branch,  known  as  the  Saraswati,  or 
Goddess  of  Flowing  Speech,  broke  off  to 
the  south-west.  At  their  point  of  bifur- 
cation stands  Tribeni,a  very  ancient  place 
of  pilgrimage.  But  the  larger  western 
branch,  or  Goddess  of  Speech,  is  now  a 
silent  and  dead  river,  running  for  miles  as 
a  green  broad  hollow  through  the  country, 
with  a  tidal  ditch  which  you  can  jump 
across  in  the  dry  weather. 

Yet  on  this  dead  western  branch  flour- 
ished the  royal  port  of  Bengal  from  a 
prehistoric  age  till  the  time  ofthe  Portu- 
guese. Its  name,  Satgaon,  refers  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Seven  Sages  of  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  map  of  1540  a.d.  marics  its 
river  as  a  large  channel.  Purchas  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  describes 
it  as  *'  a  reasonable  fair  citie  for  a  citic  of 
the  Moores,  abounding  with  all  things." 
Foreign  trade  sharpened  the  wits  of  the 
townsmen,  and  a  Bengali  proverb  still 
makes  *'  a  man  of  Satgaon  "  synonymous 
with  a  shrewd  fellow.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  its  river  silted 
up,  and  the  royal  port  of  Bengal  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hugli  Town.  I  walked  a  few 
miles  along  the  broad  depression  where 
once  the  river  had  flowed,  and  searched 
for  the  ancient  city.  I  found  only  a  region 
of  mounds  covered  with  countless  fraj;- 
ments  of  tine  bricks,  buried  under  thick- 
ets of  thorn  and  stunted  palms.  I  asked 
a  poor  nomadic  family  of  sugar-makers, 
who  were  boiling  down  the  date-juice  into 
syrup  in  earthen  pots  under  a  tree,  **  Where 
was  the  fort?"  They  pointed  to  the  jun- 
gle around.  I  asked,  "  Where  was  the 
harbor?"  For  a  time  they  could  not 
comprehend  what  I  wanted.'  At  length 
the  father  took  me  to  a  dank  hollow,  and 
said  that  some  years  ago  the  floods,  in  the 
rainy  season,  had  there  washed  out  the 
timbers  of  a  sea-going  ship  from  deep  un- 
der the  ground. 

What  caused  this  ruin?  I  have  said 
that  although  the  Hugli  now  receives  no 
important  aflluent  on  its  western  bank,  yet 
at  one  time  a  great  tributary  flowed  into  it 
from  that  side.  This  was  the  Damodar, 
which  brings  down  the  drainage  of  the 
western  plains  and  highlands  of  lower 
Bengal.  It  originally  entered  the  Hugli  a 
few  miles  alcove  the  Saraswati  branch  on 
which  lay  the  royal  port.  But  between 
1500  ancl  1800  A.D.  its  floods  gradually 
worked  a  more  direct  passage  for  them- 
selves to  the  south.  Instead  of  entering 
the   Hugli   about  thirty-flvc  miles  above 


Calcutta,  it  now  enters  the  Hugli  nearly 
thirty-five  miles  below  Calcutta.  The 
Hugli  trough,  therefore,  no  longer  receives 
its  old  copious  water-supplv  throughout 
the  intermediate  seventy  miles.  Its  bed 
accordingly  silted  up,  and  certain  old 
branches  or  off-takes  from  it,  like  the  one 
on  which  lay  the  royal  Muhammadan  port 
of  Bengal,  have  died  away.  This  great 
fluvial  revolution,  after  preparing  itself 
during  three  centuries,  ended  in  fifty  years 
of  terrible  catastrophes.  The  ancient 
mouth  of  the  Damodar  into  the  Hugli 
above  Calcutta  had  almost  completely 
closed  up,  while  the  inundations  had  not 
yet  opened  to  a  sufficient  width  the  new 
channel  to  the  south.  In  1770,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Damodar  floods,  struggling  to  find 
a  passage,  destroyed  the  chief  town  Of 
that  part  of  Bengal.  During  many  years 
our  officers  anxiously  considered  whether 
it  was  possible  to  reopen  by  artificial 
means  its  old  exit  into  the  Hugli.  "Pic- 
ture to  yourself,"  writes  a  Calcutta  journal 
of  its  flood  in  1823,  "a  flat  country  com- 
pletely under  water,  running  with  a  force 
apparently  irresistible,  and  carrying  with 
it  dead  bodies,  roofs  of  houses,  palanquins, 
and  wreck  of  every  description." 

Proceeding  upwards  from  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Damodar,  the  Hugli  abandons  itself 
to  every  wild  form  of  fluvial  caprice.  At 
places  a  deep,  cut ;  at  others  a  shallow  ex- 
panse of  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
fishermen  wade  with  their  hand-nets  ;  or  a 
mean  new  channel,  with  old  lakes  and 
swamps  which  mark  its  former  bed,  but 
which  are  now  separated  from  it  by  high 
sandy  ridges.  Nadiya,  the  old  Hinda 
capital,  stands  at  the  junction  of  its  two 
upper  headwaters,  about  sixty-five  miles 
above  Calcutta.  We  reached  the  ancient 
city  through  a  river  chaos,  emergins  at 
length  upon  a  well-marked  channel  below 
the  junction.  It  was  from  Nadiya  that 
the  last  Hindu  king  of  Bengal,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Muhammadan  invader  in 
1203,  fled  from  his  palace  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  as  the  story  runs,  with  his  sai> 
dais  snatched  up  in  his  hand.  It  was  at 
Nadiya  that  the  deity  was  incarnated  in 
the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  in  the  great 
Hindu  reformer,  the  Luther  of  Bengal. 
At  Nadiya  the  Sanskrit  colleges,  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  have  taught  their  abstruse 
philosophy  to  colonies  of  students,  who 
calmly  pursued  the  life  of  a  learner  from 
boyhood  to  white-haired  old  age. 

I  landed  with  feelings  of  reverence  at 
this  ancient  Oxford  of  India.  A  fat  be- 
nevolent abbot  paused  in  fingering  his 
beads  to  salute  me  from  the  verandah  of 
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a  Hindu  monastery.  I  asked  him  for  the 
birthplace  of  the  divine  founder  of  his 
faith.  The  true  site,  he  said,  was  now 
covered  by  the  river.  The  Hugli  had  first 
cut  the  sacred  city  in  two,  then  twisted 
right  round  the  town,  leaving  anything 
that  remained  of  the  original  capital  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Whatever  the  water 
had  gone  over,  it  had  buried  beneath  its 
silt  I  had  with  me  the  Sanskrit  chronicle 
of  the  present  line  of  Nadiya  rajas.  It 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  their  ancestor, 
one  of  the  first  five  eponymous  Brahman 
immigrants  into  Bengal,  according  to  its 
chronology,  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D. 
It  brings  down  their  annals  from  father  to 
son  to  the  great  raja  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Give's  friend,  who  received 
twelve  cannons  as  a  trophy  from  Plassey. 
So  splendid  were  the  cnarities  of  this 
Indian  scholar-prince,  that  it  became  a 
proverb  that  any  man  of  the  priestlv  caste 
in  Bengal  who  had  not  receivea  a  gift 
from  him  could  be  no  true  Brahman.  The 
rajas  long  ago  ceased  to  reside  in  a  city 
which  had  become  a  mere  prey  to  the 
river.  Nadiya  is  now  a  collection  of 
peasants^  huts,  grain-shops,  mud  colleges, 
and  crumbling  Hindu  monasteries,  cut  up 
by  gullies  and  hollows.  A  few  native 
magnates  still  have  houses  in  the  holy 
city.  The  only  objects  that  struck  me  in 
its  narrow  lanes  were  the  bands  of  yellow- 
robed  pilgrims  "bn  their  way  to  bathe  in 
the  river;  two  stately  sacred  bulls  which 
paced  about  in  well-fed  complacency  ;  and 
the  village  idiot,  swollen  with  monastic 
rice,  listlessly  flapping  the  flies  with  a 
palm-leaf  as  he  lay  in  the  sun. 

Above  Nadiya,  where  its  two  upper 
headwaters  unite,  the  Hugli  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive name.  We  thread  our  way  up  its 
chief  confluent,  the  Bhagirathi,  amid  spurs 
and  training- works  and  many  engineering 
devices ;  now  following  the  cnannel  across 
a  wilderness  of  glistening  sand,  now  stick- 
ing for  an  hour  in  the  mud,  although  our 
barge  and  flat-bottomed  steamer  only  draw 
twenty  inches  of  water.  In  a  region  of 
wickerwork  dams  and  interwoven  stakes 
for  keeping  the  river  open,  we  reach  the 
field  of  Plassey,  on  which  in  1757  Clive 
won  Bengal.  After  trudging  about  with 
the  village  watchman,  trying  to  make  out 
a  plan  ofthe  battle,  I  rested  at  noon  under 
a  noble  pipal  tree.  Among  its  bare  and 
multitudinous  roots,  heaps  of  tiny  earthen- 
ware horses,  with  toy  flags  of  talc  and 
tinsel,  are  piled  up  in  memory  of  the  Mu- 
hammadan  generals  who  fell  in  the  fight. 
The  venerable  tree  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  both  Musulmans  and 


Hindus.  The  custodian  is  a  Muhamma- 
dan,  but  two  of  the  little  shrines  are  tipped 
with  red  paint  in  honor  of  the  Hindu 
goddess  Kali.  At  the  yearly  festival  of 
the  fallen  warriors,  miraculous  cures  are 
wrought  on  pilgrims  of  both  faiths. 

I  whiled  away  the  midday  heat  with  a 
copy  of  Clive's  manuscript  despatch  to 
the  secret  committee.  His  account  of  the 
battle  is  very  brief.  Finding  the  enemy 
coming  on  in  overwhelming  force  at  day- 
break, he  lay  with  his  handful  of  troops 
securely  "lodged  in  a  large  grove,  sur- 
rounded with  good  mud  banks."  His  only 
hope  was  in  a  night  attack.  But  at  noon, 
when  his  assailants  had  drawn  back  into 
their  camp,  doubtless  for  their  midday 
meal,  Clive  made  a  rush  on  one  or  two 
of  their  advanced  positions,  from  which 
their  P'rench  gunners  had  somewhat  an- 
noyed him.  Encouraged  by  his  momen- 
tary success,  and  amida  confusion  caused 
by  the  fall  of  several  of  the  nawab's  chief 
oflicers,  he  again  sprang  forward  on  an 
angle  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  A 
panic  suddenly  swept  across  the  un- 
wieldly  encampment,  probably  surprised 
over  its  cooking-pots,  and  the  battle  was  a 
six  miles'  pursuit  of  the  wildly  flying 
masses. 

A  semicircle  of  peasants  gathered  round 
me,  ready  with  conflicting  answers  to  any 
questions  that  occurred  as  I  read.  Fifty 
vears  after  the  battle  of  Plassey  the  river 
tad  completely  eaten  away  the  field  on 
which  it  was  fought.  "Every  trace  is 
obliterated,"  wrote  a  traveller  in  1801, 
"and  a  few  miserable  huts  overhanging 
the  water  are  the  only  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated Plassey."  In  a  later  caprice  the 
river  deserted  the  bank,  which  it  had  thus 
cut  away,  and  made  a  plunge  to  the  oppo- 
site or  western  side.  The  still  water 
which  it  left  on  the  eastern  bank  soon  cov- 
ered with  deep  silt  the  site  of  the  battle- 
field that  it  had  once  engulfed.  Acres  of 
new  alluvial  formations,  meadows,  slopes, 
and  green  flats  gently  declining  to  the 
river,  take  the  place  of  Clive 's  mango 
grove  and  the  nawab's  encampment.  The 
wandering  priest,  who  served  the  shrines 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  an  old- 
fashioned  leaden  bullet  which  he  said  a 
late  flood  had  laid  bare. 

Some  distance  above  Plassey  lies  Mur- 
shidabad,  once  the  Muhammadan  metrop- 
olis of  lower  Bengal,  now  the  last  city  on 
the  river  of  ruined  capitals.  Here,  too, 
the  decay  of  the  channel  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  destroy  its  old  trade.  But  a 
swifter  agent  of  change  wrought  the  ruin 
of  Murshidabad.    The  cannon  of  Plassey 
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sounded  its  doom.  The  present  nawab,  a 
courteous,  sad-eyed  representative  of  the 
Muhammadan  viceroys  from  whom  we 
took  over  Bengal,  kindly  lent  me  one  of 
his  empty  palaces.  The  two  Englishmen 
whom  his  Plighncss  most  earnestly  in- 
quired after  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Roberts,  junior.  Indeed  he  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  some  pretty  fancy 
strokes  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
champion  billiard-player.  Next  evening  I 
looked  down  from  the  tower  of  the  great 
mosque  on  a  green  stretch  of  woodland, 
which  Clive  described  as  a  city  as  large 
and  populous  as  London.  The  palaces 
of  the  nobles  had  given  place  to  brick 
houses  ;  the  brick  houses  to  mud  cottages ; 
the  mud  cottages  to  mat  huts ;  the  mat 
huts  to  straw  hovels.  A  poor  and  strug- 
gling population  was  invisible  somewhere 
around  me,  but  in  dwellings  so  mean  as  to 
be  buried  under  the  palms  and  brush- 
wood. A  wreck  of  a  city  with  bazaars  and 
streets  was  there.  Yet,  looking  down  from 
the  tower,  scarce  a  building,  save  the 
nawab's  palace,  rose  above  the  surface  of 
the  jungle. 

Of  all  the  cities  and  capitals  that  man 
has  built  upon  the  Hugli,  only  one  can 
now  be  reached  by  sea-going  ships.  The 
sole  survival  is  Calcutta.  The  long  story 
of  ruin  compels  us  to  ask  whether  the 
same  fate  hangs  over  the  capital  of  British 
India.  Above  Calcutta,  the  headwaters 
of  the  Hugli  still  silt  up,  and  are  essen- 
tially decaying  rivers.  Below  Calcutta, 
the  present  channel  of  the  Damodar  enters 
the  Hugli  at  so  acute  an  angle  that  it  has 
thrown  up  the  James  and  Mary  Sands,  the 
most  dangerous  river-shoal  known  to  navi- 
gation. The  combined  discharges  of  the 
Damodar  and  Rupnarayan  rivers  join  the 
Hugli,  close  to  each  from  the  same  bank. 
Their  intrusive  mass  of  water  arrests  the 
flow  of  the  Hugli  current,  and  so  causes  it 
to  deposit  its  silt,  thus  forming  the  James 
and  Mary.  In  1854  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts reported  by  a  majority  that,  while 
modern  ships  required  a  greater  depth  of 
water,  the  Hugli  channels  had  deteriorated, 
and  that  their  deterioration  would  under 
existing  conditions  go  on.  The  capital  of 
British  India  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  it  would  suc- 
cumb, as  every  previous  capital  on  the 
river  had  succumbed,  to  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, or  whether  it  would  fight  them.  In 
1793  a  similar  question  had  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  a  project  for  reopening  the  old 
mouth  ot  the  Damodar  above  Calcutta. 
In  the  last  century  the  government  de- 
cided, and  with  its  then  meagre  resources 


of  engineering  wisely  decided,  not  to  fight 
nature.  In  the  present  century  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided,  and  with  the  en- 
larged resources  of  modem  engineering, 
has  wisely  decided,  to  take  up  the  gage  of 
battle. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  strug- 
gles between  science  and  nature  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  this  article  I 
have  had  to  exhibit  man  as  beaten  at  every 
point;  on  another  opportunity  1  may  per- 
haps present  the  new  aspects  of  the  con- 
flict. On  the  one  side  nature  is  the 
stronger;  on  the  other  side  science  is 
more  intelligent.  It  is  a  war  between 
brute  force  and  human  strategy,  carried 
on  not  by  mere  isolated  fights,  but  by 
perennial  campaigns  spread  over  wide  ter- 
ritories. Science  finds  that  although  she 
cannot  control  nature,  yet  that  she  can 
outwit  and  circumvent  ner.  As  regards 
the  headwaters  above  Calcutta,  it  is  not 
possible  to  coerce  the  spill-streams  of  the 
Ganges,  but  it  is  possible  to  coax  and 
train  them  along  the  desired  channels.  As 
regards  the  Hugli  below  Calcutta,  all  that 
can  be  effected  by  vigilance  in  watching 
the  shoals  and  by  skill  in  evading  them  is 
accomplished.  The  deterioration  of  the 
channels  seems  for  the  time  to  be  arrested. 
But  Calcutta  has  deliberately  faced  the 
fact  that  the  forces  of  tropical  nature  may 
any  year  overwhelm  and  wreck  the  deli- 
cate contrivances  of  man.  She  has,  there- 
fore, thrown  out  two  advanced  works  in 
the  form  of  railways  toward  the  coast. 
One  of  these  railways  taps  the  Hugli 
where  it  expands  into  an  estuary  beloir 
the  perilous  James  and  Mary  shoal.  The 
other  runs  south-east  to  a  new  and  deep 
river,  the  Matla.  Calcutta  now  sits  calmly, 
although  with  no  false  sense  of  security, 
in  her  state  of  siege;  fighting  for  her  an- 
cient waterway  to  the  last,  but  provided 
with  alternative  routes  from  the  sea,  even 
if  the  Hugli  should  perish.  Sedet  attr* 
numque  sedebit.  W.  W.  HuNTER. 


From  The  Westminster  Remw. 
DR.  JOHNSON  ON   IRELAND. 

Whenever  the  public  mind  is  agitated 
and  parties  struggle  over  their  prey,  a 
singular  phenomenon  is  always  observed. 
There  is  a  great  resurrection ;  the  tombs 
give  forth  their  dead,  or,  to  banish  the 
graveyard  simile,  there  is  a  reawakening 
of  the  immortals.  We  little  men  in  trou- 
I  ble  about  our  souls  try  to  find  out  what 
i  the  great  men  of  the  past  would  have  said 
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to  us  if  we  had  asked  for  their  advice. 
Some  of  us,  like  Professor  Tyndall,  are 
so  devout  that  we  go  to  the  Bible  and  find 
out  St.  Paul's  opinions  on  home  rule  for 
Ireland.  The  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  age  of  the  apostle,  though  geo- 
logically short,  is  historically  considerable. 
The  changes  in  the  interval  have  been 
great.  The  apostle  never  alluded  to  that 
or  any  similar  subject.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  construct  his  opinion  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  and  to 

Cromulgate  it  as  a  dogma  with  the  com- 
ined  authority  of  indirect  inspiration  in 
the  first  century  and  direct  in  the  nine 
teenth.  But  in  an  age  of  scepticism  the 
effect  is  small.  The  guidance  we  require 
must  be  more  explicit  and  less  rhapsodi- 
cal. 

It  is  at  the  risk  of  being  met  by  a  simi- 
lar retort  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  put  together  Dr.  Johnson's  utter- 
ances on  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  We  do 
not,  however,  ask  any  one  to  vote  for 
home  rule  because  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
against  a  union.  He  was  a  great  dictator, 
but  he  need  not  forever  be  obeyed.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  would  have  said 
the  same  to-day  that  he  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  still  possible  for  a  man  to  adhere  to 
his  faith ;  in  the  nineteenth  it  is  more 
fashionable  to  change  one's  opinions,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  followed  the  fash- 
ion. Our  object,  therefore,  is  rather  his- 
torical than  controversial,  rather  descrip- 
tive than  polemical.  His  opinions  seem 
to  us  to  possess  a  lasting  interest  even 
where  they  are  most  at  variance  with  more 
progressive  modern  ideas.  It  is  an  inter- 
est which  would  still  be  felt  even  if  no 
single  citizen  survived  who  agreed  with 
Dr.  Johnson  about  anything.  Several 
causes  may  be  assignea.  The  personal 
power  and  uprightness  of  the  man,  which 
made  him  a  dictator  among  his  contempo- 
raries, still  live  in  his  recorded  utterances. 
One  may  still  listen  to  him  and  see  him 
as  one  reads  Bos  well's  wonderful  biogra- 
phy. Whatever  he  said,  therefore,  comes 
to  us  as  vividly  as  it  would  from  the  lips 
ot  a  living  master. 

This,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a  reason  for 
reading  Boswell's  *'  Life,"  but  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  writing  articles  about  Johnson. 
Granted;  but  there  are  still  two  aspects 
of  his  work  which  Bos  well  hardly  ex- 
presses, and  which  nevertheless  partly 
account  for  the  enduring  interest  of  his 
political  dogmas. 

The  first  is  that  he  was  not  a  politician. 
A  great  deal  too  much  b^s  been  said  about 


the  danger  of  literary  men  having  political 
power  without  political  experience.  It 
has  for  the  most  part  been  written  by  lit- 
erary men,  who  have  failed  to  get  political 
power,  about  other  writers  who  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  themselves.  The 
other  side  of  the  truth  should  also  be  em- 
phasized. If  literary  men  have  sometimes 
failed  as  practical  politicians,  it  is  mainly 
because  they  generalize  too  much.    The 

Colitician  confines  his  attention  to  the  facts 
efore  him,  the  litterateur  is  apt  to  go 
wandering  over  the  universe  for  illustra- 
tion and  analogy.  For  the  moment  the 
politician,  especially  under  a  parliament- 
ary system,  is  the  more  successtul,  Burke 
even  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure 
as  a  parliamentarian.  But  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  relative  value  of  their 
writings  and  speeches  is  generally  re- 
versed. For  every  one  man  who  reads 
the  speeches  of  the  younger  Pitt,  there 
must  be  fifty  who  read  the  speeches  of 
Burke.  The  generalization  which,  how- 
ever just,  is  a  bar  to  immediate  success 
gives  an  interest  which  is  universal  and 
eternal.  Poor  M.  Baillv  was  aiming  at 
the  truth  when  he  tola  the  electors  of 
Paris  in  1789  that  "facts  only  present 
variety  and  uncertainty;  there  is  no  fixed 
rule  but  reason."  If  the  litterateur  be  a 
small  or  a  foolish  man,  no  doubt  his  lucu- 
brations will  only  grow  more  ridiculous 
with  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but  if  he  be  a  man 
of  power  above  his  fellows,  his  writings 
will  be  important  when  the  practical  poli- 
tician is  almost  forgotten.  It  is  just  this 
which  makes  us  listen  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  probably  one  hundred  years  ago 
we  might  have  paid  more  attention  to 
Lord  Bute  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  of  the 
last  century  who  possessed  strong,  mas- 
culine minds  of  the  first  order,  but  did  not 
apply  themselves  to  the  business  of  poli- 
tics. Arthur  Young  would  never  have 
produced  as  useful  a  blue-book  for  poster- 
ity if  he  had  been  a  practical  politician. 
Johnson,  with  all  his  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions, nevertheless  is  more  interest- 
ing to  read,  because  he  looked  at  things 
as  a  man  only  raised  above  the  crowd  by 
an  eccentric  pedestal  of  his  own  creation. 
He  is  interesting,  therefore,  in  his  per- 
sonal power  and  in  his  isolation  from 
active  political  life.  He  is  also  interest- 
ing as  the  representative  of  a  class  which 
is  now  fast  being  extinguished.  He  was 
a  Tory  of  the  old  school.  The  new  Tory 
is  a  creature  of  the  caucus,  which  he  calls 
a  Conservative  Association.  His  opinions 
are  based  on  a  sense  (mistaken  or  other- 
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wise) of  his  own  interests  and  the  interests 
of  his  party.  Principles  in  the  strict  and 
accurate  sense  of  the  word  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have.  In  his  most  unfavorable 
aspect  he  uses  the  things  which  of  old 
were  accounted  most  sacred,  merely  to 
catch  votes  or  point  a  peroration.  The 
monarchy  and  the  Established  Church 
have  their  reco<:fnized  oratorical  and  elec- 
toral value.  lie  calls  his  opponent  an 
anarchist  and  an  intidel,  and  his  female 
supporters  believe  him.  He  uses  the  na- 
tional ensign  as  a  window-blind  in  his 
committee-rooms.  When  his  party  is  in 
opposition,  he  calls  the  ministry  cowards 
whenever  they  are  not  at  war  with  some- 
body. When  his  party  is  in  office  it  gives 
in  all  over  the  world,  and  he  calls  it  **  peace 
with  honor."  He  tells  the  farmers  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  taxing  corn  without  rais- 
ing the  price  of  bread,  and  assures  the 
laborers  that  protection  is  not  a  question 
of  practical  politics.  He  makes  each  of 
his  supporters  believe  that  all  his  gyra- 
tions are  merely  due  to  a  desire  to  advance 
that  supporter's  peculiar  interests.  To  a 
foreign  observer  it  might  appear  that  the 
leader  of  the  new  Toryism  was  an  impos- 
tor, and  his  supporters  either  his  accom- 
plices or  his  dupes. 

But  the  old  Tory  was  none  of  these 
things.  He  held  his  political  principles 
as  sacred  as  articles  of  faith.  To  him  the 
Church  was  the  centre  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tions, and  the  monarchy  an  institution  for 
which  in  extremities  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  die.  He  supported  the  landed 
interest  from  a  love  of  all  that  was  old 
and  patriarchal.  He  had  many  prejudices, 
and  held  to  them  with  the  obstinacy  of 
belief.  But  at  the  same  time  he  had  a 
wholesome  and  honest  hatred  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  which  raised  him  on  a  pinna- 
cle above  the  whole  herd  of  Continental 
Conservatives.  It  was  very  easy  to  differ 
from  such  a  man,  but  it  was  impossible 
not  to  respect  him.  Here  and  there  in  a 
country  parsonage  or  manor-house  surviv- 
ors of  the  old  Tory  race  may  still  be 
found,  but  their  proportion  to  the  whole 
body  is  infinitesimal.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  them  all,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  the 
great  old  Tory  had  to  Siiy  about  Ireland. 

The  task  is  made  easier  in  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswell's  **Life,''* 
which  for  splendor,  accuracy,  and  com- 
pleteness excels  that  of  any  other  English 
classic. 

It  must  be  premised,  in  the  first  place, 

*  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press.    1887.    6  volt. 


that  Dr.  Johnson  had  never  been  ia  Ire- 
land. Boswell  says :  **  He,  I  know  not 
why,  showed  upon  all  occasions  an  aver* 
si  on  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  1  proposed  to 
him  that  we  should  make  a  tour.  John- 
son :  *  It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should 
wish  to  travel.'  Boswell  :  *  Should  you 
not  like  to  sec  Dublin,  sir?'  Johnson: 
*  No,  sir;  Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital.' 
Boswell  :  *  Is  not  the  Giant*s  Causeway 
worth  seeing?'  JoHXSON:  'Worth  see- 
ing? yes ;  but  not  worth  going  to  see.'  "• 
But  if  he  did  not  go  to  Ireland,  he  at 
least  knew  as  much  al)out  it  as  most  peo- 
ple who  in  these  latter  davs  go  over  to 
"study  the  question  on  the  spot"  He 
had,  as  few  Englishmen  have,  a  generous 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Irish 
character.  As  Boswell  expresses  it,  "be 
had  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation,"  ia 
strong  contrast  with  his  somewhat  unrea- 
soning hostility  towards  the  Scotch.  He 
could  hit  off  their  little  foibles  with  kindly 
humor:  — 

My  much-valued  friend  Dr.  Bernard,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  having  once  expressed  to 
him  an  apprehension  that  if  he  should  visit 
Ireland,  he  might  treat  the  people  of  that 
country  more  unfavorably  than  he  had  done 
the  Scotch,  he  answered,  with  a  strong  double- 
edged  wit,  *'  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  ccn^ 
spiracy  to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representa- 
tions of  the  merits  of  their  countrymen.  No, 
sir.  The  Irish  arc  a  fair  people ;  they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another."  f 

Elsewhere  it  is  the  family  pride  of  the 
old  Celts  to  which  he  alludes  with  admiriog' 
smile :  — 

Dr.  Johnson  mentioned  that  the  few  ancient 
Irish  gentlemen  yet  remaining  have  the  highest 
pride  of  family;  that  Mr.  Sandford,  a  friend 
of  his,  whose  mother  was  Irish,  told  him  that 
0*IIara  (who  was  true  Irish,  both  by  father 
and  mother)  and  he,  and  Mr.  Punsonby,  son 
of  the  Karl  of  Bcssborough,  the  greatest  man 
of  the  three  but  of  an  English  family,  went  to 
see  one  of  these  ancient  Irish,  and  that  he 
distinguished  them  thus:  "0*Hara,  you  are 
welcome!  Mr.  Sandford,  your  mother's  son 
is  welcome!  Mr.  Ponsonby,  you  may  sit 
down!  "  I 

He  respected  the  ready  resource  of  the 
Irish  adventurer,  nevelvabashed  or  dis- 
heartened by  his  poverty.     Hereisastory 

which  he  tells  of  Derriclc  :  — 

Sir,  I  honor  Derrick  for  his  presence  o£ 
mind.    One  night,  when  tloyd,  another  poor 

•  BoxwelUR  Life,  Ed.  Tlirkbeck  Hill,  toL  W.,  p.  41a 

t  Ho-«weirs  Life,  ii-  307. 

t  Ibid.,  V.  a6}  (Tour  in  the  Hcbridc»)b 
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author,  was  nandering  about  the  streets  in 
the  nieht,  he  found  Derrick  fast  asleep  upon 
a  bulk  1  upon  twmg  suddenly  waked,  Derrick 
started  u^;  "My  dear  Floyd,  I  am  aorry  to 
see  you  in  this  destitute  state;  will  you  go 
home  with  me  to  my  lodgings  1  "  * 

But  no  one  ever  saw  Derrick's  lodgings ; 
in  those  days  Irish  literary  adventurers 
had  to  live  cheap,  and  lodgings  a 
the  easiest  thing  to  economize  in.  Mary 
a  greater  man  than  Derrick  slept  "on  a 
bulk."  Rousseau  says  he  was  very  com- 
fortable in  the  open  air  at  Turin. 

Dr.  Johnson's  treatment  of  the  occa- 
sional Irish  tendency  to  exaggerate  is 
characteristic  and  curious.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing little  story  from  Boswell;  — 

When  I  pointed  out  lo  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  of  Mr.  Graltan's  animated  and 
flowing  speeches  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
reland,  in  which  this  expression  occurred  (I 
know  not  if  accurately  taken) ;  "  We  will  per- 
severe, till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  English 
chain  left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  mean- 
est beggar  in  Ireland."  "Nay,  sir  (said 
Johnson),  don't  you  perceive  that  ant  lint  can- 
not clauk?"! 

A  statement,  curiously  alike  in  meta- 
phor and  sentiment,  has  been  by  his  ene- 
mies ascribed  to  Mr.  Parnell.  None  of 
them  said,  with  Boswel},  "I  know  not  if 
accurately  taken."  And  wlien  tninistcrs 
and  pressmen  multiply  instances  of  over- 
statement made  under  excitement  and 
provocation,  would  it  not  be  much  belter 
to  treat  them  as  Dr.  Johnson  does  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  grammarian  P< 
Grammar  is  to  rhetoric  as  cold  water  is  to  ' 

But  Dr.  Johnson  had  belter  Irish  | 
friends  than  Derrick,  and  had  listened  to 
an  Irish  orator  who  was  even  greater  than 
Grattan.  The  most  lovable  man  of  the 
century  was  Goldsmith ;  the  greatest  giant 
of  the  age  in  mental  stature  was  Burke. 
He  loved  one  and  listened  with  warm- 
hearted admiration  to  the  other,  though 
Goldsmith  was  a  spendthrift  and  Burke  a 
Whig.  It  was  probably  in  Goldsmith 
that  he  learnt  to  love  the  Irish  character, 
and  from  Burke  that  he  learnt  to  under- 
stand Irish  affairs. 

In  his  judgment  on  Swift  he  shows  an 
appreciation  for  the  author  of  the  "  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,"  which  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  he  could  not  appreciate 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  believed  that 
Swift  had  not  sufficient  ability  to  have 
written  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

•  Bon-ell'i  Life,  i,  451. 


I  Swift,  he  says,  "  delivered  Ireland  from 
plunder  and  oppression,  and  showed  that 
wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  such 
force  as  authority  was  unable  to  resist. 
He  said  truly  of  himself  that  Ireland  was 
his  debtor.  It  was  from  the  time  when  he 
first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that  they 
may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  ihem  first  to  know  their  own  inter* 
est,  their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and 
gave  them  spirit  to  assert  that  equality 
with  their  fellow-subjects  to  which  they 
have  ever  since  been  making  vigorous  aa- 
vacces,  and  lo  claim  those  rignts  which 
they  have  at  last  established.  Nor  can 
they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their 
benefactor,  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a 
guardian,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator."* 

And  again  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  an  Irish- 
man, who  was  preacher  at  the  'Temple,  he 
said:  "Swift  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  the  instrument  of  much  good  to  his 
country.  Berkeley  was  a  profound  schol- 
ar, as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination  ; 
but  Ussher  was  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  a  greater  (he  added)  no 
Church  could  boast  of,  at  least  in  modem 
times."  + 

His  interest  in  earlier  Irish  history  was 
still  more  remarkable,  though  his  knowl- 
edge was  not  very  accurate  or  very  exten- 
sive. "  Dr.  Leland,"  he  says,  "  begin.s  his 
history  too  late;  the  ages  which  deserve 

"ct  inquiry  are  those  times  (for  such 

(ere)  when  Ireland  was  the  school 
West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanc- 
tity and  learning."!  A  certain  Charles 
O'Connor  wrote  a  "Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Ireland."  Dr.  Johnson  read  it, 
and  wrote  to  the  author  to  encourage  him 
in  the  task  he  had  undertaken. §  This  was 
in  1757.  It  is  sad  to  find  a  letter  written 
to  the  same  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  1777,  to  re- 
prove him  for  leaving  his  work  undone. 

The  extracts  we  have  so  far  given  are 


had  also  a  strong  interest  in  Ireland,  a 
iirm  opinion  as  to  its  government.  Hia 
MngeringJacobitism  made  him  sympathize 
with  men  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith  of 
(heir  fathers.  "  He  had,"  said  Dr.  Max- 
well, "  great  compassion  for  the  miseries 
and  distresses  of  the  Irish  nation,  particu- 
larly the  Papists,  and  severely  reprobated 
[he  barbarous  debilitating  policy  of  the 
British  government,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  most  detestable  mode  of  persecution. 

•  Wotki  (H«*ln.'  Ed.),  iii.  yn. 
t  BD<»e1l'i  Life,  Ed.  B.  HUl,  u.  1)1. 
I  Ibid.,  iii..  ri^ 
I  BonnU'i  Ei,  1.  )]i. 
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To  a  gentleman  who  hinted  such  policy 
might  be  necessary  to  support  the  author- 
ity of  the  English  government,  he  replied 
by  saying :  *  Let  the  authority  of  the  En- 
glish government  perish  rather  than  be 
maintained  by  iniquity.  .  .  .  Better  to 
hang  or  drown  people  at  once  than  by 
an  unrelenting  persecution  to  beggar  and 
starve  them.    *  * 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  following 
statement,  given  by  Boswell  under  the 
date  1 773  :  — 

Boswell:  "  Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr. 
Leland's  History  of  Ireland  sell?"  John- 
son (bursting  forth  in  a  generous  indignation) : 
'*  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state,  for 
we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the 
majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the 
ten  i>ersccutions,  of  such  severity  as  that 
which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exer- 
cised against  the  Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them 
we  have  conquered  them  it  would  be  above- 
board;  to  punish  them  by  confiscation  and 
other  penalties  as  rebels  was  monstrous  in- 
justice. King  William  was  not  their  lawful 
Sovereign :  he  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  when  they  appearecl 
in  arms  against  him.*'  t 

Macaulay,  with  all  his  superior  knowl- 
edge, was  never  able  to  erasp  this  essen- 
tial fact  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Johnson  sees  it. 
Prejudiced  Tory  that  Johnson  was,  he  had 
a  warm  heart  and  a  *' generous  indigna- 
tion," which  made  him  detest  the  penal 
laws  and  the  selfish  commercial  restric- 
tions. Heart  and  mind  forced  him  like- 
wise to  oppose  the  project  of  a  Union. 
He  expresses  his  antipatny  with  his  usual 
grim  humor,  with  the  almost  inevitable 
nit  at  the  Scotch,  but  none  the  less  hon- 
estly and  gravely.  He  "  thus  generously 
expressed  himself  to  a  gentleman  from 
that  country  (Ireland)  on  tne  subject  of  an 
Union  which  artful  politicians  have  often 
had  in  view.  *Do  not  make  an  Union 
with  us,  sir.  We  should  unite  with  vou 
only  to  rob  you.  We  should  have  robbed 
the  Scotch  if  they  had  had  anything  of 
which  we  could  have  robbed  them.* "  J 
This  was  in  1779. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  "Castle  clique."  In  17S3 
ho  said  to  Wyndham,  who  was  setting  out 
for  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant :  **  You  will  become  an  able  nego- 
tiator, a  very  pretty  rascal.  No  one  in 
Ireland  wears  even  the  mask  of  incorrup- 
tion,  no  one  professes  to  do  for  sixpence 
what  he  can  get  a  shilling  for  doing."  $ 

*  Bojtweirs  Ed.,  iL  lai. 
i  Ibid  ,  ii.  255. 
t  Ibid.,  iv.  410. 
I  Ibid.,  iy. 


More  remarkable  still  is  the  following,  a 
record  of  his  early  life,  when  in  1750  he 
showed  a  hearty  sympathy  for  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  **  Castle  ; "  — 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
occurs  in  his  review  of  an  **  Essay  on  Waters, 
by  Dr.  Lucas,"  of  whom,  after  describing  him 
as  a  man  well  known  to  the  world  for  his 
daring  defiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it 
exerted  on  the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks: 
"The  Irish  Ministers  drove  him  from  his 
native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which 
they  charged  nim  with  crimes  of  which  they 
never  intended  to  be  called  to  the  proof,  and 
op])osed  by  methods  equally  irresistible  by 
l^uilt  and  innocence.  Let  the  man  thus  driven 
into  exile  for  having  been  the  friend  of  his 
countr)%  be  received  in  ev^ry  other  place  as  a 
confessor  of  liberty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power 
be  taught  in  time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  can- 
not impoverish."* 

Dr.  Charles  Lucas  was  not  a  man  of 
very  high  tone  or  of  first-rate  ability.  Per- 
sistent as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  hardly 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Molyneux  and 
Swift.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  Johnson  should  have  so 
cordially  supported  him  in  his  struggle 
against  the  intolerant  section  in  Ireland. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  "  old  Tories  " 
left,  who,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  admire 
the  still  greater  courage  and  wider  ability 
of  Mr.  William  O^Bricn. 

Two  extracts  more  may  be  given  to 
which  a  somewhat  melancholy  interest  is 
attached.  "  The  Irish,"  Johnson  savs, 
*'  mix  better  with  the  English  than  iht 
Scotch  do ;  their  language  is  nearer  to  the 
English  ;  as  a  proof  of  which  they  succeed 
very  well  as  players,  while  the  Scotch  do 
not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not  that  intense 
nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch." f 
Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds  agrees  with  BoswelPs 
statement.  lie  says :  "  Against  the  Irish 
he  entertained  no  prejudice;  he  thought 
they  united  well  with  us."}  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  a  blind  observer  or  an  inaccurate 
one.  He  had  abundant  opportunities  for 
observing  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  to- 
gether. There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  observation  a 
century  ago.  It  is  strange  that  eighty- 
seven  years  of  **  Union  should  bave 
caused  so  great  a  divergence.  The  old 
Tory  policy  was  wiser  though  the  old 
Tories  were  not  professional  politicians. 
Dr.  Johnson  s  generous  sympathy  would 
have  done  more  good  than  Lord  Randolph 
ChurchilKs  opportunism  or  Mr.  Balfour*s 
able  and  irritating  administration. 

•  Boaweirs  Ed.,  L  311. 

t  Ibid.,  iL  243. 

t  Ibid.,  iy.  169,  nott. 
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There  is  one  other  point  that  must  be 
noticed.  It  may  be  objected  that  Dr. 
Johnson ^s  sympathy  for  Ireland  was  at 
variance  with  his  often-expressed  hostil- 
ity towards  the  American  colonies.  The 
objection  is  of  some  importance,  for  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  was  actively  and 
consciously  an  enemy  of  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica, his  occasional  expressions  of  pity  for 
Ireland  would  lose  much  of  their  force. 
But  when  one  reads  his  pamphlet  on 
**  Taxation  no  Tyranny  '*  (1775),  one*s  first 
impression  is  considerably  modified.  The 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  taken  up  with 
a  dignified  reply  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Americans  that  the  English  Parliament 
had  no  right  to  tax  them.  That  claim  as 
of  right  was  never  supported  by  Burke. 
It  was  urged  by  Chatham,  but  Chatham's 
idea  of  right  was  very  different  from  that 
supported  by  the  law  of  the  constitution, 
and  for  that  very  reason  much  vaguer  than 
the  Americans  intended.  They  made  a 
legal  and  constitutional  claim,  he  a  moral 
claim.  Johnson  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  first,  and  his  argument  must  be 
pronounced  conclusive  by  many  who  on 
wider  grounds  would  be  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Americans.  It  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  propositions :  — 

I.  "In  sovereignty  there  are  no  grada- 
tions. There  may  be  limited  royalty, 
there  may  be  limited  consulship,  but  there 
can  be  no  limited  government.  There 
must  in  every  society  be  some  power  or 
other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal."  * 

im  That  power  is  in  the  British  empire 
the  imperial  Parliament. 

3.  "  The  supreme  power  of  every  com- 
munity has  the  right  of  requiring  from  all 
its  subjects  such  contributions  as  are 
necessary  to  the  public  safety  or  public 
prosperity."  f 

Now  the  first  of  these  propositions  will 
not  be  dissented  from  by  any  reader  of 
Austin.  The  second  was  then  compli- 
cated, as  Johnson  saw  (p.  221),  by  the  pe- 
culiar constitutional  position  of  Ireland. 
With  that  exception  it  is  indisputably 
true.  No  less  obvious  is  the  third.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could  main- 
tain the  claim  of  the  Americans  as  of 
right  in  the  face  of  those  three  proposi- 
tions. Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  a  good  deal 
of  that  theological  temperament  which 
nefjlects  all  mundane  considerations  of 
utility  while  arguing  out  an  abstract  the- 
sis, was  carried  away  by  intellectual  dis- 
gust at  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  gross 


•  Political  Tract!,  p.  180. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  17a. 


error  of  thought.  With  this  feeling  was 
combined  a  sense  that  the  Americans  were 
showing  themselves  ungrateful  for  En- 
gland's great  sacrifices  during  the  seven 
years'  war.  It  seems  to  us  that  these  two 
considerations  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  attitude,  without  ascrib- 
ing to  him  any  "Jingoism"  or  any  intol- 
erance. But  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has  sug- 
gested an  additional  explanation.  He  tries 
to  show*  that  the  real  cause  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opposition  to  the  American  colonists 
was  his  disgust  at  their  acts  as  slave-own- 
ers. Without  assuming  that  this  was  the 
sole  cause,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
state  of  the  negroes  was  never  absent 
from  Johnson's  mind.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  abolitionists  in  England.  In  1740 
he  maintained  **  the  natural  rights  of  the 
negroes  to  liberty  and  indepenaence."  In 
1756  he  speaks  of  Jamaica  as  "a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  dreadful  wickedness,  a 
den  of  tyrants  and  a  dungeon  of  slaves." 
He  talks  elsewhere  of  **  the  English  barba- 
rians that  cultivate  the  southern  islands  of 
America.'*  Once,  "  in  company  with  some 
very  grave  men  at  Oxford,  he  gave  as  his 
toast,  *  Here's  to  the  next  insurrection  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.'"  In 
this  very  pamphlet  he  skilfully  replies  to 
the  argument  that  the  subjugation  of 
America  would  have  meant  the  enslaving 
of  Great  Britain.  **  If  slavery,"  he  says, 
"be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among 
the  drivers  of  negroes  ? "  \ 

If  his  opposition  to  the  Americans  was 
reprehensible,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  worst  sin  was  constitutional 
pedantry,  and  his  moving  impulse  pity  for 
the  slaves.  His  other  writings  show  us 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  one  of 
those  scribes  who  are  ever  howling  for 
war  without  pretext  or  pretence.  He  says 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Falkland  Island 
question:  "It  is  wonderful  with  what 
coolness  and  indifference  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those 
that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it 
in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little 
more  than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclama- 
tion, an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph."  % 
And  in  the  following  passage  there  is  a 
true  wisdom :  "  That  such  a  settlement 
(/./.  the  Falkland  Islands)  may  be  of  use  in 
war,  no  man  that  considers  its  situation 
will  deny.  But  war  is  not  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  life ;  it  happens  but  seldom,  and 

*  Appendix  B.  to  vol.  ii.  in  his  edition  of  BoswelL 
t  Pol.  Tracts,  p.  a6a« 
%  Ibid.,  p.  X07. 
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every  man  either  good  or  wise  wishes  that 
its  frequency  were  still  less.  That  conduct 
which  betrays  designs  of  future  hostility, 
if  it  does  not  excite  violence  will  always 
generate  malignity;  it  must  forever  ex- 
clude confidence  and  friendship,  and  con- 
tinue a  cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly 
reciprocation  of  indirect  injuries,  without 
the  bravery  of  war,  or  the  security  of 
peace."*  We  know  of  no  passage  wliich 
expresses  more  happily  the  danger  of  the 
much  misused  maxim  which  tells  us  to 
secure  peace  by  preparing  for  war.  All 
praises  of  peace  are  generally  condemned 
as  truisms,  because  they  are  known  by  all 
men  to  be  just,  and  yet  by  most  people  so 
far  forgotten  that  they  do  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  them.  But  to  Johnson  a  tru- 
ism was  often  a  vivid  and  active  truth, 
and  his  condemnation  of  that  factiousness 
which  is  too  often  mistaken  for  patriotism 
is  earnest  and  sincere.  The  man  whom 
Boswell  called  "  a  true-born  Englishman  " 
was  free  from  the  narrow  bitterness  of 
revengeful  strife.  His  political  ideas  were 
in  many  ways  crabbed  or  eccentric.  He 
was  a  high  Tory  of  the  old  school.  But 
when  we  compare  him  with  the  blatant 
braggarts,  the  selfish  and  spiteful  schem- 
ers, who  have  succeeded  him,  we  cannot 
but  look  back  with  reverence  on  the  old 
Tory  who  was  a  friend  of  Ireland  and  of 
peace. 

•  Pol.  Tracts,  p.  70. 


From  Macmillan*!  Masazine. 
MY  UNCLE'S  CLOCK, 

I  HAVE  heard  people  talk  a  good  deal 
about  my  grandlaiher's  clock,  but  I  really 
think  that  my  uncle's  clock  was  a  more 
remarkable  thing.  I  did  not  notice  any- 
thing peculiar  about  it  in  his  lifetime,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  always  stopped,  being  in 
this  rcs[>cct  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
well-known  clock  of  everybody's  grand- 
father which  went  on  tickiW  to  the  exact 
moment  of  the  oM  gentleman  s  death.  My 
uncle's  I  lock  stood  in  his  bedroom,  on  the 
mantelpiece  ;  and  I  always  wondered  that 
he,  who  liked  everything  about  him  to  be 
in  order,  wound  uj),  and  working  punctu- 
ally, sho.iKl  alUnv  this  solitary  specimen  of 
incajucity  to  sfare  him  in  the  face  night 
and  m<jr  lini:  witli  a  lying  account  of  the 
hour.  One..'  or  twice  when  my  uncle  has 
been  ill  .iiid  I  have  gone  to  see  him.  I  have 
walki'l  n{)  to  th.it  clock  with  the  intention 
of  settin.^  it  i;u:n:^  and  putting  it  right,  but 
my  uncle  always  stopped  me  with  the  sig- 


nificant remark:  "I  rather  think  I'd  let 
that  clock  alone,  if  1  were  you,  James." 

I  took  the  hint  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions. My  uncle  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  stand  a  catechism  very  well ; 
indeed,  there  were  some  points  concerning 
his  personal  history,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  made  his  fortune,  about 
which  his  most  intimate  friend,  if  at  all  a 
prudent  man,  would  judge  it  best  to  make 
few  inquiries.  I  do  not  mean  that  ray 
uncle  was  not  an  honorable  member  of 
society,  and  a  verv  useful  one  too ;  many 
owners  of  valuable  estates,  many  county 
families,  remembet-  him  still  with  respect- 
ful gratitude  ;  but  his  occupation  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  sort,  one  which  would  not 
bear  much  talking  about;  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  remover  of  ghosts. 

What  he  did  with  the  ghosts  when  he 
had  got  them  nobody  could  guess.  He 
did  not  travel  with  much  luggage,  and 
could  not  have  carried  them  away  in  his 
boxes.  They  were  not  in  his  own  home; 
a  quieter,  better-ordered  establishment 
than  that  never  existed ;  the  very  rats  were 
not  allowed  to  make  a  noise  there.  One 
thing  only  was  certain,  that  when  he  un- 
dertook to  remove  a  ghost  that  ghost  never 
went  back  again ;  it  was  heard  of  no  more. 
liis  knowledge  of  the  world  of  phantoms 
was  immense;  I  think  I  may  say  unique. 
He  had  studied  all  the  existing  literature 
of  the  subject,  until  there  was  not  a  ghost 
anywhere  in  the  three  kingdoms  with 
whose  habits,  weaknesses,  and  prejudices 
he  was  not  familiar.  Not  a  phantom  of 
them  all  could  resist  him  ;  he  could  twist 
the  whole  spectre  world  (it  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  intelligent  world)  round  his 
little  finger.  There  was  nothing  he  en- 
joyed more  than  facing  an  obstinate  and 
self-opinionated  old  ghost  —  a  ghost  of  a 
few  hundred  years^  standin«^,  with  a  con- 
ceit to  match  his  age  —  havmg  it  out  with 
that  old  ghost,  and  reducing  him  to  sub- 
mission. 

My  uncle  never  advertised  himself  in 
any  way,  and  had  to  be  approached  cau- 
tiously by  all  who  desired  his  services. 
He  kept  his  ghost-laying  within  the  strict 
limits  uf  a  profession,  though  not  one  gen- 
erally acknowledged  or  frequently  fol- 
lowed, and  refusea  wages,  though  he  would 
take  a  fee.  His  first  effort  was,  I  believe, 
achieved  solely  to  oblige  a  friend ;  after- 
wards a  whisper  of  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers went  round,  and  every  man  who  had 
a  haunted  house  which  he  could  not  let, 
every  family  pursued  by  a  dogged  phan- 
tom which  stuck  to  the  ancestral  residence 
after  its  natural  term  was  over,  every  per- 
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son  afflicted  by  an  attendant  spectre,  ap- 
plied to  my  uncle  for  relief.  He  never 
refused  it,  when  it  was  properly  asked  for. 
On  receiving  a  summons  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  he  packed  up  his  traps 
and  went  off  with  his  manservant.  Some- 
times it  would  take  him  weeks  to  remove 
a  ghost;  sometimes  he  would  do  it  in  half 
an  hour.  The  fees  he  received  for  his 
services  varied  from  a  hundred  pounds  (he 
never  would  take  less,  —  rather  than  that, 
he  did  his  work  for  nothing)  to  a  thousand. 
There  was  one  old  gentleman  who  had 
been  very  much  bothered  for  many  years 
by  an  irritating  phantom,  who  was  always 
washing  his  hands  in  his  presence,  and 
asking  him  for  a  towel  —  an  underbred 
ghost  that,  and  one  without  any  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  !  When  this  old  gen- 
tleman was  relieved  of  his  trouble  his 
gratitude  was  so  great  that,  besides  paying 
the  customary  fee,  he  left  in  his  will  five 
thousand  pounds  and  perpetual  right  in 
the  ghost,  to  my  uncle  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever. /  was  my  uncle's  heir,  but  I  did  not 
know  of  the  whole  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions when  I  stepped  into  them. 

Well,  my  uncle  died,  and  the  secret  of 
the  ghosts,  and  what  he  had  done  with 
them,  died  with  him.  He  left  everything 
to  me,  and  I  immediately  determined  to 
have  that  clock  put  to  rights.  I  could  not 
do  away  with  it,  because  there  was  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  his  will  that  it  was  to  be  left 
where  it  was,  in  the  same  room,  on  the 
same  mantelpiece,  facing  the  bed  in  which 
I  intended  to  sleep.  If  I  sent  away  that 
clock  I  forfeited  my  uncle's  fortune ;  the 
estate  and  the  clock  went  together,  and 
were  by  no  means,  nor  at  any  time  to  be 
separated.  However,  if  I  could  not  get 
rid  of  this  piece  of  furniture,  I  could  make 
it  go  ;  and  this  I  resolved  to  do. 

The  first  night  that  I  slept  in  that  par- 
ticular room  1  had  reached  home  late  after 
a  long  journey,  and,  being  very  tired,  for- 
got my  resolution.  I  never  had  a  better 
night's  sleep  in  my  life.  But  the  next 
morning  when  1  awoke,  the  clock  faced  me 
with  its  fingers  impudently  and  lyingly 
pointing  to  half  past  two,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  knew  that  it  was  just  eight. 
I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  attacked  that  false 
witness.  It  wound  up  easily,  and  ticked 
regularly.  Its  internal  organization  had 
evidently  suffered  nothing  from  a  pro- 
longed holiday.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
that  day  it  ticked  cheerfully  and  kept  well 
up  to  time  ;  and  as  I  put  my  head  on  the 
pillow  that  night,  and  heard  it  ticking  in- 
dustriously in  the  darkness,  I  felt  that  I 
had  begun  well  my  stewardship  of  the  for- 
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tune  left  to  me ;  the  onlv  thing  which 
wanted  doing  in  my  uncle  s  house  I  had 
promptly  done.  Then  followed  the  peace 
of  a  well-earned  sleep. 

Rats  I  could  it  be  rats  making  that 
noise?  Were  there  ever  such  impudent, 
ingenious,  multifarious,  abominable,  and 
riotous  rats  as  these  ?  I  don*t  know  how 
long  I  had  been  asleep,  but  the  noise  which 
awoke  me  was  something  distracting.  I 
sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  No,  it  could 
not  be  rats.  Rats  could  not  groan  dis- 
mally, rats  could  not  giggle  foolishly,  nor 
could  they  wail  hysterically.  They  might 
run  about  the  passages  with  the  sound  as 
of  a  hundred  pattering  feet,  but  they  could 
not  talk  in  confidential  whispers,  nor  could 
they  appeal  piteously  for  help,  nor  could 
they  denounce  one  another  in  angry  hu- 
man tones. 

A  happy  thought  occurred  to  me.  The 
servants  were  indulging  in  private  theatri- 
cals. They  had  presumed  on  my  youthful 
inexperience,  and  relied  on  the  soundness 
of  my  slumbers ;  they  were  doubtless  giv- 
ing a  ball  or  some  similar  entertainment  to 
their  friends  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  made  for  the 
door.  The  passage  beyond  was  in  utter 
darkness.  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
scuttling  feet;  then  all  was  still.  As  I 
groped  my  way  towards  the  butler's  room, 
some  one  seemed  to  be  following  me  with 
stealthy  steps.  I  felt  for  a  match,  which 
I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  struck  it:  no  one 
was  near  me,  but  an  icy  breeze  rushed 
past  me  as  from  an  open  window,  and  my 
match  went  out.  I  groped  my  way  on  to 
the  butler's  door  and  banged  at  it. 

"  Timpkins,"  I  said,  "  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
a  tremulous  and  husky  voice  answered 
from  inside,  "  Is  that  you,  sir?  " 

The  fellow's  teeth  were  absolutely  chat- 
tering from  fright;  I  could  hear  them, and 
the  sound  rejoiced  me;  it  was  well  that 
he  should  feel  a  wholesome  dread  of  my 
righteous  wrath. 

"  Of  course  it's  me.  Open  the  door  in- 
stantly ! " 

"  I  daren't,  sir,  not  if  it  cost  me  my 
place ; "  and  the  teeth  chattered  audi- 
bly. 

"  Look  here,  Timpkins,  you'd  better  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  this.  Why,  man,  I 
shan't  slay  you  for  it !  " 

"  You,  sir  I "  in  an  undoubted  accent  of 
astonishment,  "it's  not  you  that  I'm  afraid 
of.  Oh,  sir"  —  here  the  teeth  chattered 
again  —  "can't  you  manage  them  better 
than  this?'* 
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"  Vd  better  begin  by  managing  you,"  I 
answered  angrily ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me. 

"  Not  a  servant  will  stay  with  you  if  you 
let  it  happen  again  !  They  all  left  before, 
every  one  of  them,  and  they'll  do  it  again. 
I  only  stopped  because  your  uncle  swore 
to  me  that  it  should  occur  no  more,  and  it 
didn't.  What  he  did  to  them,  and  where 
he  put  them,  I  can't  say.  But  he  managed 
them  somehow.  There's  a  noise  begin- 
ning. Oh,  sir,  do  you  think  they  are 
coming  again.**" 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  fellow.? 
-^  the  servants  ?  " 

"The  servants?  Goodness  gracious, 
no  sir!  Do  you  think  I'd  let  them  carry 
on  like  that!  It's  not  the  least  use,  sir, 
rattling  at  that  door,  for  I  will  not  open  it, 
not  if  1  leave  before  breakfast  to-morrow. 
This  is  not  my  business,  sir,  it's  yours; 
you  know  that  well  enough,  and  I  really 
think  you  might  manage  it  a  little  better. 
Here  he  shuddered  till  the  bed  shook  un- 
der him. 

"  I'll  break  the  door  in,  Timpkins,  if  you 
don't  tell  me  what  you  mean.  The  ser- 
vants must  have  been  making  that  awful 
row,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Not  the  servants,  sir,"  he  answered  in 
a  quavering  voice ;  "  it  was  the  ghosts !  " 

The  ghosts  !  the  man  was  mad,  or  drunk. 
At  that  instant  somebody  certainly  laughed 
a  little  mocking  laugh  in  my  ear,  and  I 
did  not  wait  to  argue  the  case  any  fur- 
ther. I  bolted  back  to  my  room  along 
the  draughty  passage,  shut  the  door  and 
locked  it.  At  least  there  was  no  more 
noise  that  night.  I  did  not  sleep,  but  a 
peaceful  silence  prevailed,  through  which 
the  clock  ticked  with  undiminished  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  following  morning  Timpkins  waited 
upon  me  at  breakfast  with  irreproachable 
demeanor.  When  the  meal  was  cleared 
away  he  respectfully  requested  permis- 
sion to  speak  of  the  incidents  of  the  night. 
The  other  servants  had,  he  said,  asked 
him,  as  the  most  experienced  of  them  all 
in  the  ways  of  the  house,  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  me.  I  had  not  quite 
decided  with  what  front  it  was  best  to  face 
the  awkward  subject  of  the  mysterious 
disturbance,  so  I  just  told  him  to  go  for- 
ward with  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Every  one  of  them  has  something  to 
complain  of,"  he  began.  "There's  the  ■ 
undcr-housemaid  declares  as  a  young  man  ! 
came  and  hanged  himself  in  her  room  ;  a  I 
most  unpleasant  thing  to  happen  to  any  i 
respectable  person,  and,  as  the  girl  herself 
says,  gentlemen  should  keep  to  their  own  . 


rooms  and  ladies  to  theirs,  even  if  they  do 
happen  to  be  ghosts.  There's  not  one  of 
them  that  did  not  see  something  last  night. 
I  did  myself,  but  I'd  rather  not  speak  of 
it.  When  I  hear  a  thing  in  confidence, 
even  from  a  ghost,  I  prefer  to  keep  it  to 
myself." 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means.  I  am  not  going 
to  believe  those  ridiculous  stories.  I 
heard  plenty  of  noise,  but  I  saw  nothing." 

"  I  fancy,  sir,"  he  said  significantly, 
"  that  would  be  because  the  ghosts  doQ*t 
properly  know  that  your  uncle's  gone,  so 
thev  dare  not  venture  into  his  room.  He 
haci  great  control  over  them  ;  I  hope  you'll 
manage  to  get  some  in  time,  or  you'll  have 
your  house  empty." 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  ghosts,"  I  an- 
swered, with  more  irritation  than  truth. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  all  know,  though  it  is  not 
commonly  spoken  of,  that  your  uncle  was 
a  —  ahem !  a  ghost-collector.  He  went  to 
places,  and  he  brought  'em  away  with 
him,  but  what  he  did  with  'em,  and  where 
he  put  'em,  nobody  knew.  Once  or  twice 
they  broke  out,  and  there  was  an  awful 
row,  but  that  hasn't  happened  for  vears* 
Last  night,  when  the  noise  began,  I  said 
at  once,  *  They've  broken  loose  again.'  I 
do  hope,  sir,  for  your  own  sake,  that  youll 
somehow  manage  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  them.  Your  uncle  never  gave  you,  I 
suppose,  sir,  a  hint  how  to  do  it?  *' 

"  Never  a  word !  " 

"  That's  bad,  but  it'll  happen  come  to 
you.  I've  spoken  to  the  servants.  They 
all  wanted  to  leave  this  very  day,  but  I've 
said  to  them :  *  The  new  master's  youngr 
and  not  experienced  in  the  management 
of  ghosts.  Give  him  a  fair  trial,  and 
he1f  perhaps  get  them  under,  as  the  old 
master  did.'  They've  agreed  to  stop  for 
a  week,  and  see  how  things  go  on.  And 
1  am  sure,  sir,  you've  the  good  wishes  of 
us  all  that  you  may  get  weU  through  with 
it  soon."  Then  the  respectable  Timpkins 
departed,  leaving  me  as  much  amazed  and 
subdued  in  spirit  as  he  desired  the  ghosts 
to  become  under  my  treatment  My  treat* 
ment,  indeed  !  I  felt  no  ability  left  within 
me  to  cope  with  the  rebellious  phantoms 
who  had  broken  loose. 

Timpkins  was  right  in  his  surmise,  for 
the  next  night  the  ghosts  invaded  my  bed- 
room. I  awoke  to  find  them  in  full  pos> 
session.  They  seemed  to  be  enjoyin|r 
themselves  amazingly  in  their  own  eccen* 
trie  manner.  There  was  a  regular  crowd 
of  them.  A  lady  in  patches  and  high 
heels  was  dancing  a  minuet  on  the  hearto- 
rug.  A  wicked-looking  man  with  a  gray 
beard  was  depositing  a  skull  and  a  few 
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other  relics  of  crime  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  ;  his  manner  was  really  amusingly 
secretive  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
crowded  state  of  the  apartment,  but  it  did 
not  amuse  me  at  the  time.  A  young  man 
in  a  Cavalier  dress  was  proposing  in  the 
shelter  of  the  window-curtain  to  a  young 
lady  in  a  Puritan  garb.  A  mad  violinist 
was  practising  scales  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  A  small  boy,  who  produced  the 
effect  of  having  been  deserted  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  by  a  wicked  uncle  (I  don't 
know  how  he  did  it  in  the  circumstances, 
but  ghosts  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  the 
histrionic  art,  and  appear  to  be  quite 
independent  of  scenic  accessories),  was 
screaming  for  assistance  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  A  philosopher  was  taking  notes 
in  my  easy-chair.  Last,  but  not  least,  a 
highwayman  was  explaining  the  details  of 
his  execution  to  me  at  one  side  of  the  bed, 
while  a  gentleman  in  a  powdered  wig,  and 
holding  a  snuff-box,  related  to  me  old  but 
not  venerable  court  anecdotes  on  the  other 
side. 

The  rest  of  that  night  I  decline  to 
describe.  I  reasoned  with  those  ghosts  ; 
I  stormed  at  them,  1  threatened  them. 
Then  I  began  to  throw  the  furniture  at 
them,  but  they  did  not  even  dodge ;  the 
missiles  went  clean  through  them  without 
damaging  them  in  the  least ;  I  broke  the 
looking-glass  and  the  water-bottle,  that 
was  all.  Most  of  the  ghosts  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  my  proceedings,  but 
remained  absorbed,  like  lunatics,  in  their 
own.  One  or  two  paused  for  a  moment 
to  smile  at  my  helpless  rage,  and  the 
young  lady  on  the  hearth-rug  actually 
giggled  with  amusement.  Clearly  these 
ghosts  were  too  many  for  me  ! 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  in- 
formed Timpkins  that  my  portmanteau 
must  be  packed  at  once.  I  was  going 
away  for  some  time.  He  smiled  a  smile  of 
satisfaction.  "  Very  right  indeed,  sir,  and 
I  hope  that  you'll  be  successful  and  bring 
none  of  them  back  when  you  come  !  " 

Evidently  he  thought  that  I  was  taking 
the  ghosts  away,  whereas  I  was  only  flying 
from  them ;  but  I  kept  my  own  counsel, 
and  departed  by  the  midday  train.  A 
week's  absence  from  home,  in  cheerful 
society  and  with  cheerful  surroundings, 
revived  my  spirits  somewhat.  I  began  to 
hope  that  the  ghosts  would  have  tired 
themselves  out  and  gone  ;  they  could  not 
always  be  working  so  hard.  I  would, 
at  any  rate,  run  down  home  and  see  what 
was  happening  there.  The  place  looked 
so  beautiful  as  I  approached  it  —  for  my 
uncle  had  spared  no  expense  in  making  it 


all  that  a  gentleman's  residence  should  be 
—  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  having  been 
driven  away  from  it  by  a  set  of  paltry 
ghosts,  a  mere  phantom  collection  gath- 
ered together  by  my  own  uncle,  principally 
for  his  profit,  but  partly  also  for  his 
amusement,  and  out  of  a  sort  of  virtuoso 
curiosity.  **  The  finest  collection  of  spec- 
tres in  the  world,"  so  he  had  been  proud 
to  consider  them ;  and  was  I,  the  owner  of 
the  museum,  to  be  afraid  of  my  own  speci- 
mens? The  idea  was  absurd.  I  was 
received  by  Timpkins,  whose  air  was  pre- 
ternalurally  solemn. 

"  Tm  afraid,  sir,  that  you  did  not  pack 
them  as  well  as  you  thought,"  he  re- 
marked gravely.  "  Some  of  them  must 
have  got  loose  somehow,  for  they  were  at 
it  as  bad  as  ever  the  night  after  you  left." 

"Were  they  indeed?"  I  answered 
grimly. 

"  And  for  several  nights  after  that,"  he 
went  on.  "  The  servants  have  all  left. 
They  stayed  their  week,  and  then  they 
went.  And  as  it  happened  the  ghosts 
have  been  quiet  ever  since." 

"  Exactly  so,"  I  answered  irritably.  "  I 
always  said  the  servants  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it." 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  **  You 
don't  think  so,  Tm  sure,  sir.  It's  just 
what  they  call  a  co-hincidence  I " 

Coincidence  or  not,  the  ghosts  let  me 
alone  that  night,  but  I  got  up  the  next 
morning  in  a  very  bad  temper,  notwith- 
standing. My  uncle's  servants  had  been 
admirably  chosen,  and  knew  their  work 
thoroughly.  It  was  tiresome  to  lose 
them  all  at  one  fell  swoop  of  fate.  I 
should  have  been  absolutely  alone  in  the 
house  but  for  the  faithful  Timpkins,  who 
still  evidently  hoped  that  I  should  "  man- 
age them."  He  had  got  the  gardener's 
wife  to  come  and  cook  for  me  in  our  tem- 
porary difficulty,  and  I  ought  to  have  been 
more  grateful  to  him  than  I  was.  I  am 
afraid  that  1  wanted  an  excuse  for  being 
savage..  I  found  one  in  the  clock  which 
had  run  down  in  my  absence,  and  had  not 
been  attended  to.  I  had  not  noticed  this 
the  night  before. 

**  1  declare,  Timpkins,"  I  remarked  to 
that  ill-used  individual,  "I  think  that  mv 
own  room  might  at  least  be  taken  care  of ; 
1  can  understand  that  the  rest  of  the  house 
must  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  but  the  place 
I  sleep  in  ought  to  be  in  order." 

Timpkins,  in  whose  experienced  eye  I 
saw  compassion  for  ray  pitiable  situation, 
expressed  regret  that  anything  had  been 
neglected.    He  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 

"  It's  the  clock,"  I  answered  angrily ; 
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"  it  has  not  been  wound  up,  a  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  three  minutes." 

"Oh,  the  clock  !  "  responded  Timpkins, 
his  countenance  clearing.  *•  I  bet^  par- 
don, sir,  but  the  old  master  never  allowed 
any  one  to  touch  it.  The  l^ist  housekeeper 
(a  very  valuable  person,  sir)  was  sent  away 
because  she  tried  to  make  it  go.     If  you 
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want  that  clock  winding  up,  sir,  TU  take  it 
as  a  pa 
self !  " 


as  a  particular  favor 


ng  up,  SI  I 
if  you^U 


do  it  your- 


1  fell  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  on  the 
spot,  but  on  the  whole  decided  that  I 
wouldn't ;  so  I  wound  up  the  clock  my- 
self. That  night,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
will  be  already  aware,  the  ghosts  came 
again.  The  intelligent  reader  has  had  the 
advantage  of  what  I  may  call  "selected 
circumstance  "  from  which  to  draw  his 
deductions  ;  I  was  struggling  with  multi- 
farious circumstances  altogether  unse- 
lected,  which  I  have  not  put  before  him. 
Selected  circumstance  is  what  reveals  to 
us  the  end  of  novels  while  the  actors  in 
them  are  struggling  in  a  hopeless  fog ;  this 
it  is  which  makes  us  so  much  wiser  than 
the  philosophers,  and  so  much  sharper 
than  the  detectives,  in  the  books  we  read. 
We  are  not  really  so  clever  as  we  think  on 
most  occasions. 

Well,  the  ghosts  came  again,  and  I 
think  that,  on  the  whole,  they  behaved 
rather  worse  than  before.  They  talked, 
screamed,  groaned,  and  proposed  at  the 
very  top  of  their  voices,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  proprieties.  They  quite 
disturbed  the  philosopherat  his  notes,  and 
he  looked  at  me  in  a  remonstrant  way,  as 
who  should  say,  "  I  really  do  think,  you 
know,  that  you  let  them  go  too  far." 

But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  At  first  I  could 
only  add  my  groans  to  theirs.  After  a 
time  tlie  sound  of  the  clock  ticking  joy- 
ously on  through  all  the  noise  struck  me 
oddly.  I  ceased  my  groans  to  listen  to 
it ;  a  saving  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind;  the  coincidence  existed  not  with 
the  servants,  but  with  the  clock.  I  leaped 
out  ot  bed,  I  rushed  through  those  ghosts 
as  if  they  had  been  air — very  chilly  air 
they  seemed  to  be  too  —  and  I  put  my 
finger  on  the  swinging  pendulum.  There 
was  a  low  wail  of  deep  dismay,  then  — 
oh,  joy  I  oh,  happiness !  oh,  relief  !  the 
ghosts  were  gone  ! 

I  drew  my  breath  with  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  and  felt  the  solitude  like  a 
paradise.  Rut  my  troubles  were  not  all 
over.  The  silence  lasted  about  a  minute, 
then  I  heard  a  slight  sound,  as  if  some 
one  in  tlie  corner  of  the  room  was  trying 
to  speak  to  me.    The  voice  was  faint  and 


uncertain;  it  trembled  and  nearly  ebbed 
away,  then  took  body  and  went  on.  "  I  — 
er  —  really  must  protest.  I  —  er — really 
can't  consent  to  this.  It  —  er  —  is  not 
fair,  not  in  the  contract.  You  —  er  — 
have  a  perfect  right  not  to  wind  it  up,  but 
to  stop  it  —  er — that  was  never  agreed 
to, 

I  looked  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
saw  that  the  old  philosopher  had  almost 
gone,  but  not  quite ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  he  had  partly  come  back  again. 
His  form  was  as  indistinct  as  his  voice,  it 
wavered  like  a  candle  in  a  breeze,  and 
tried  hard  to  keep  itself  together,  that  his 
limbs  might  not  part  company,  like  clouds 
before  a  tempest.  "If  you  —  er  —  would 
just  let  it  go  again  while  I  talk  to  you," 
he  pleaded,  "  the  others  —  shan't  —  come 
back,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  —  er  —  all  about 
it."  He  nearly  went  out  then  and  there, 
and  only  by  a  violent  effort  braced  him- 
self up  into  comparative  solidity.  He  was 
a  courageous  old  phantom. 

I  stood  hesitating,  with  my  finger  on  the 
clock.  A  wise  man  would  have  let  well 
alone ;  but  I  was  not  wise.  I  wanted  to 
know  "all  about  it."  I  wanted  to  hear 
the  secret  of  the  clock  and  of  the  ghosts. 

"  You  are  sure  they  won't  come  back  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"I  —  er  —  promise  —  honor  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Just  give  me  a  few  ticks  ;  so  hard 
to  speak  without.  Ah  —  er  —  thank yom  " 
—  in  a  clear  voice  of  great  relief,  as  I 
set  the  clock  ticking. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  began  to  ges- 
ticulate, and  to  talk  violently,  not  to  me, 
but  to  the  other  ghosts.  Apparently  they 
were  gradually  convinced  by  his  eloquence 
(the  details  of  which  I  could  not  quite 
catch),  for  it  became  less  and  less  vehe- 
ment ;  and  at  last  the  philosopher  turned 
to  me  (he  was  now  looking  perfectly 
solid),  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  It's  ail  right, 
they  have  agreed  to  leave  the  negotiation 
in  my  hands.  I  always  had  great  influ- 
ence with  them.  Your  uncle  often  con- 
sulted me  on  difficult  affairs.  Now  we  can 
sit  down  and  talk  comfortably  together. 

"  Before  I  go  any  further  in  my  comrat^ 
ni  cat  ion,"  the  phantom  went  on,  wich  a 
glance  ai  the  clock  which  was  comfortably 
ticking  in  front  of  us,  "  I  must  make  one 
bargain  with  you,  really  a  very  moderate 
one.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
1  formation  to  give  you,  and  you  cannot 
expect  to  have  it,  even  from  a  ghost,  for 
nothing." 

"  Tell  me  your  terms,"  I  responded  with 
a  brevity  in  strong  contrast  to  his  courte* 
i  ous  circumlocution. 
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"  They  are  very  simple,  very  simple,  in- 
deed/* he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  together 
gently,  and  keeping  his  ghostly  eye  on 
me;  "just  that  you  should  undertake  to 
wind  this  clock  up  once  a  year.  Merely 
that." 

"  That  will,  as  I  understand,*'  I  replied, 
frowning,  *•  be  equal  to  an  invitation  to 
the  —  er  —  to  your  agreeable  friends  to 
come  back  and  make  as  much  hubbub  as 
they  like." 

*'  For  eight  days  only,  eight  days,  or 
nights,  as  I  should  more  accurately  say. 
What  are  those  in  a  whole  vear  ?  I  must 
have  something  in  return  lor  what  I  tell 
you.  Those  at  any  rate  are  my  terms." 
He  pressed  his  unsubstantial  lips  firmly 
together.  To  be  brief,  I  consented.  It 
was  again  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  I  was 
never  wise,  and  my  curiosity  was  aroused. 
I  wanted  to  know  about  these  curious  peo- 
ple who  lived  somewhere  on  my  premises. 
I  can  boast  of  as  ancient  a  descent  as 
most  people,  and  one  of  my  earliest  ances- 
tresses (some  say  the  very  earliest,  but  the 
point  is  now  disputed;  brought  a  good  deal 
o£  trouble  into  our  family  by  too  curious  a 
desire  to  know  the  flavor  of  an  apple.  I 
had  inherited  her  curiosity.  She  was  a 
very  distinguished  woman,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  blush  for  the  family  failing  which 
owed  its  introduction  to  her.  I  consented 
then.  The  ghost  sat  down  in  my  easy- 
chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and  began  his 
story  with  great  affability. 

"  Your  uncle  was  a  very  admirable  man, 
and  I  should  not  wish  to  say  a  word 
against  him.  He  had  unusual  powers. 
Everybody  with  unusual  powers  has  a 
right  to  exercise  them  at  the  expense  of 
weaker  creatures.  That  is,  I  believe,  an 
axiom  of  your  most  advanced  thinkers. 
Having  then  such  powers,  he  looked  about 
for  a  subject  to  give  them  full  scope,  and 
he  found  —  us.  We  were,  each  in  our  dif- 
ferent spheres,  pursuing  our  appointed 
tasks  with  great  credit  to  ourselves  and 
satisfaction  to  the  community.  Men  re- 
spected us,  women  feared  us ;  we  had 
power,  sir,  and  influence.  There  was  not 
one  of  us  who  had  not  secured  a  comfort- 
able situation,  and  was  not  doing  his  best 
to  fulfil  his  duty  in  it.  We  were  active 
then,  and  useful.  We  kept  alive  the  past 
in  the  memory  of  the  vulgar,  who  do  not 
read  and  will  not  think ;  we  threw  out 
hints  of  the  supernatural;  we  awakened 
the  emotions  of  awe,  wonder,  compassion. 
Are  not  these  the  feehngs,  sir,  which  it 
was  the  ambition  of  your  mighty  poets  in 
the  past  to  inspire  by  their  tragedies? 
You  can  all  of  you  reverence  iEschylus ; 


but  who  is  grateful  to  a  ghost?  How- 
ever, complaints  are  useless.  Your  uncle 
brought  us  from  our  various  avocations, 
and  shut  us  up  together  in  a  museum,  like 
a  set  of  mummies.  What  could  we  do 
there  but  become  the  trivial,  miserable, 
deteriorated  beings  that  we  are  ?  The 
dignity  of  our  profession  was  gone.  We 
could  not  frighten  one  another.  We  could 
not  act  without  a  public.  We  became 
mere  puppets,  and  might  as  well  have 
been  worked  by  strings. 

At  this  juncture  I  interrupted  him. 
"Would  you  mind  telling  me  the  locality 
of  that  museum  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered  cour- 
teously, "  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  you 
to  visit  it,  and  unadvisable.  Your  uncle 
had  it  built  on  purpose  for  us.  It  is  an 
immense  underground  vault,  in  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  park.  After  it  was  finished,  the 
entrance  was  walled  up  and  soil  thrown 
over  the  whole,  as  before.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out,  except  for  ghosts.  Your 
uncle  did  his  best  to  make  it  comfortable 
for  us.  It  is  well  furnished  with  secret 
passages,  old  pictures,  oak  chests,  bones, 
cupboards,  curtains,  and  other  articles  for 
which  he  thought  we  had  a  fancy.  It  is 
in  fact  a  playground  for  us,  but  we  wanted 
to  work.  Your  uncle  never  could  under- 
derstand  that ;  this  was  strange,  because 
he  understood  it  well  enough  for  himself. 
We  became  so  unhappy  in  that  place,  that 
at  times  we  broke  out,  in  spite  of  our  re- 
spect for  him,  and  our  dread  of  his  punish- 
ments, which  were  very  ingenious,  very 
ingenious  indeed,"  added  the  phantom 
musingly,  as  if  he  remembered  one  or  two 
which  few  men  would  have  thought  of.  I 
wished  that  I  could  think  of  them. 

**  At  last  things  got  so  bad  between  us, 
that  I  was  appointed  ambassador.  I  said 
to  your  uncle,  *  Now  look  here,  let  us  talk 
it  over  as  man  to  man.  Ghosts  have  not 
many  rights,  but  they  have  a  few,  and 
really,  you  know,  you  should  not  trample 
them  under  foot.  Our  feelings  may  seem 
superficial,  but  they  exist,  you  ought  to 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  us.'  Your 
uncle  listened  to  me  quite  kindly,  and  I 
put  the  matter  before  him  still  further. 
*  We  don't  want  much ;  a  very  little  sat- 
isfies us.  Some  ghosts  are  content  to  ap- 
Cear  only  once  in  a  hundred  years  or  so, 
ut  I  never  heard  of  a  ghost  who  had  not 
his  appointed  day  out  at  some  time  or 
other.  It  is  not  reasonable,  it  is  not  fair 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  We  go  on  practising 
our  parts  down  there,  and  we  must  have 
some  chance,  just  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
as  I  may  say,  to  appear  in  them  before  the 
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public.  There  must  be  a  possibility  of  it 
to  keep  our  minds  easy.  You  ought  to 
allow  us  that.'  *  Very  well,*  said  your 
uncle,  *  ril  drive  a  bargain  with  vou.  Will 
you  undertake  that  it  shall  be  kept  by  all 
the  others  as  well  as  yourself?'  I  an- 
swered that  I  was  appointed  to  speak  for 
the  rest.  *  Then,'  said  your  uncle,  *  I  offer 
you  this.  You  are  free  to  come  out  and 
enjoy  yourselves  as  you  like,  whenever 
that  clock  on  my  mantelpiece  is  going,  but 
at  no  other  time.  That  was  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  compact  we  made ;  there  were 
other  small  conditions,  as  that  the  clock 
was  not  to  be  removed  from  its  place,  or 
wilfully  damaged  in  any  way;  the  room 
was  not  to  be  kept  locked  up  ;  no  one  ex- 
cept himself  was  to  know  the  secret  con- 
cerning it.  These  conditions  I  insisted 
upon,  to  give  us  a  real  chance  of  an  occa- 
sional holiday,  and  your  uncle  agreed  to 
them ;  but,  would  you  believe  it,  sir,"  the 
phantom  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh, 
**  your  uncle  had  such  power  of  will  that 
never,  by  any  accident,  was  the  clock 
wound  up  from  that  day  until  the  hour  of 
his  death." 

*•  And  now,"  I  responded  gloomily,  "  I 
have  actually  undertaken  to  wind  it  up 
once  a  year.'' 

**  You  have  received  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation in  return,"  said  the  ghost  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Which  will  never  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  me,"  I  answered  sadly,  for  the  apple 
was  eaten,  and  the  family  troubles  were 
before  me. 

**  I  wish,"  I  remarked  to  the  philoso- 
pher, "that  you  could  induce  your  friends 
to  behave  with  a  little  more  moderation 
when  they  come  to  see  me  next." 

"  I  will  use  all  my  influence  in  that 
direction,"  he  answered,  with  a  polite  bow 
of  farewell.  The  dawn  was  breaking,  and, 
like  a  puff  of  cold  wind,  he  went  past  me 
to  his  subterranean  dwelling. 

I  next  had  an  interview  with  Timpkins, 
and  tried  to  put  the  situation  before  him 
cheerfully.  We  engaged  new  servants, 
who  were  to  arrive  in  eight  days,  and  for 
the  next  few  nights  we  put  up  with  the 
ghosts  as  well  as  we  could.  Timpkins 
stood  by  me  manfully  during  the  period, 
and  when  the  clock  had  run  down,  peace 
prevailed. 

The  year  that  followed  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Nobody  meddled  with  the  clock, 
and  the  ghosts  practised  their  parts  si- 
lently underground.  I  liked  my  uncle's 
house,  and  I  enjoyed  the  use  or  his  for-  j 
tune.  1  almost  forgot  at  times  that  it : 
included  a  collection  of  phantoms.    But  I 
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the  months  went  on,  and  the  season  came 
when  I  was  obliged  to  face  my  difficulties. 
I  dismissed  my  servants  for  ten  days' 
holiday,  and  shut  up  all  the  house  except 
my  own  rooms.  I  engaged  Timpkins  to 
remain  with  me  during  the  awful  week, 
for  a  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas ;  this  money 
was  to  buy  his  silence  also. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Timpkins,"  I  said  sadly, 
"  that  we  may  expect  the  ghosts  again.  I 
am  obliged — er  —  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  them." 

"That's  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Timpkins, 
with  an  air  of  gloom.  "It  isn't  well  to 
give  too  many  liberties  to  them  creatures. 
The  old  master  never  did  it,  and  it  isn't 
good  for  'em,  gives  them  notions,  and  puts 
them  up  to  mischief." 

"It  won't  happen  often,"  I  answered 
apologetically,  "  only  once  a  year." 

"Once  a  year!  Indeed,  sir!  That's 
very  bad  ! "  said  Timpkins  severely.  He 
departed  then,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
the  clock. 

I  took  the  key  in  my  fingers,  and  I 
looked  at  the  innocent  timepiece  with  ha- 
tred. Something  very  like  murder  was  in 
my  heart.  Should  I  dash  it  to  my  feet  in 
a  thousand  fragments?  Such  was  cer* 
tainly  my  inclination,  but  I  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  indulging  it.  The  ghosts  would 
regard  such  an  act  of  violence  as  a  de- 
struction of  their  agreement  with  my  un- 
cle, and  would  swarm  all  over  the  premises 
at  once  and  forever.  At  present  they 
seemed  to  have  the  impression  (foolish 
creatures !)  that  I  had  the  power  of  keep 
ing  them  to  their  treatv  as  my  uncle  wouul 
have  done,  and  of  en^rcing  penalties  for 
breach  of  contract.  It  was  as  well  that 
thev  should  remain  in  this  delusion;  I 
haa  no  wish  to  destroy  it  by  any  rude 
shock,  nor  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
real  depths  of  my  weakness  and  the  pov- 
erty of  my  resources.  No,  I  would  do  no 
act  of  violence ;  I  would  keep  my  word 
with  the  phantom  philosopher  and  wind 
up  the  clock ;  therefore  I  began  my  task 
with  self-control  and  outward  calmness. 
But  the  works  were  rusty;  the  damp  had 
got  into  the  inner  chimney-wall  during  the 
recent  rains,  and  had  damaged  the  dock. 
Still  I  persisted  in  my  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  turn  the  key ;  still  the  clock  re- 
sisted. Then  suddeply  there  was  a  crack 
and  a  whirr,  and  the  key  turned  round 
with  the  greatest  ease,  for  the  mainspring 
was  broken. 

I  sank  down  in  the  easy-chair  and  rang 
the  bell  for  the  butler,  who  came  running 
in  alarm. 

"Timpkins,"  I  ssud  incoherently,  **yoa 
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can  send  for  the  servants  as  soon  as  you 
like.  It's  all  right;  they'll  never  come 
again." 

Timpkins  looked  at  the  open  clock-face, 
and  at  the  key  in  niy  hand. 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  he  remarked  with 
significance ;  **  I  was  always  sure  that  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  You've  broken 
the  clock  f^  Evidently  he  approved  of 
my  action ;  perhaps  he  thought  I  had  done 
it  on  purpose.  I  did  not  undeceive  him. 
It  was  to  the  ghosts,  and  not  to  him,  that 
I  was  answerable. 

We  sent  for  the  servants  to  return  to 
their  duties  at  once.  I  telegraphed  invi- 
tations to  some  of  my  friends  to  come  and 
have  a  jolly  week  with  me ;  and  a  jolly 
week  we  had.  I  never  felt  so  happy  in 
my  life,  nor  so  free.  Now  I  can  keep  my 
compact  with  the  phantom  without  fear. 
I  shall  turn  the  key  round  next  Christmas 
with  a  light  heart,  for  nothing  will  follow. 
And  the  ghosts  have  no  right  to  complain, 
for  the  thing  happened  entirely  by  acci- 
dent. But  I  shall  not  have  the  clock 
mended  ;  that  was  not  in  the  contract. 
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Real  letters,  letters  that  are  the  free 
confessions  of  the  soul  and  not  stilted 
vents  for  fine  sentiment  and  epigram,  are 
like  windows  in  a  house.  The  inmate 
looks  out  from  them ;  the  departing  guest 
looks  back  on  them ;  while  those  who 
stray  in  the  pleasaunces  beneath  may  gaze 
up  or  into  them  beneath  glint  or  gloom  as 
God  sends  sun  or  shower.  That  is  what 
these  letters  are ;  some  of  the  windows 
are  ivied  over  with  old-world  bowers  for 
their  Queen  Anne  casements,  from  others 
are  watted  the  sounds  of  romping  children 
and  clear,  girlish  carols,  many  are  seamed 
with  the  scars  of  time ;  but  all  admit  the 
fresh,  healthy  breeze  of  heaven,  and  are 
haunted  by  the  contrasts  of  sweet  sadness 
and  rinsjing  lau2;hter.  Beneath  the  eaves 
often  chirp  the  birds  of  fancy,  and  on  some 
are  traced  the  cleverest,  best-natured  car- 
icatures. 

Since  Mendelssohn's  we  know  none  so 
delightful.  Mendelssohn  was  conscience 
clothed  with  grace,  and  over  his  letters 
reigns  a  brilliant  frankness  that  lends  them 
a  peculiar  charm.  Thackeray  attracts  us 
always  with  something  of  a  schoolboy 
freshness.  It  is  this  element  of  the  school- 
boy that  emphasizes  the  chequered  irony 
(some  misterm  it  the  cynicism)  of  his  view ; 


an  honest,  high-spirited  love  of  frolic  per- 
vades the  deep  thought  and  the  keen  ob- 
servation. He  hates  humbug,  not  as  the 
weary  worldling,  but  as  the  jolly  lad  home 
for  the  holidays ;  there  is  not  one  grain  of 
the  peddling  prig  or  the  blustering  bully 
in  his  composition  ;  and  in  all  the  doubts 
and  distresses  of  life,  home  he  comes  for 
refreshment  and  solace  to  little  children, 
to  tender,  good  women,  to  trusting,  trusted 
friends.  There  is  something  most  pa- 
thetic about  it  all. 

This  collection  of  letters  ranges  between 
the  years  1847-185 5,  from  the  days  when 
"Vanity  Fair"  was  just  published  and 
"  Pendennis  "  was  being  written  in  Spa, 
Paris,  and  Kensington,  to  the  times  of 
accredited  fame  and  the  lectures  on  the 
four  Georges  in  England  and  America. 
They  are  mainly  addressed  to  his  intimate 
friends  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and  are 
adorned  with  many  a  fairy  quip  of  pen 
and  pencil.  At  one  time  he  is  Jeames,  at 
another  Le  Chevalier  de  Titmarsh,  at  an- 
other Clarence  Bulbul ;  Bowes  (re-discov- 
ered in  Jules  Janin),  Miss  Fotheringay, 
Costigan  Walk-the-earth.  It  is  not  tHe 
actor  in  his  green-room,  but  the  author 
before  his  looking-glass.  What  good  old 
times  those  were,  the  golden  age  of  true 
Bohemia,  the  days  {of  Dickens,  Lady  Ash- 
burton,  Charles  BuUer,  D'Orsay,  Lady 
Blessington,  John  Leech,  and  Richard 
Doyle !  Science  had  not  yet  manacled 
literature  with  iron  fetters;  Punch  was 
young;  the  prosier  side  of  John  Bull  Bot- 
tom slumbered  while  round  him  fluttered 
the  airy  wings  of  Puck  and  Peasblossom. 
Shall  we  ever  see  such  days  again  ?  Will 
there  ever  be  pages  to  endear  leisure  and 
inspirit  convalescence  like  the  books  of 
that  time  ? 

In  a  review  on  "Leech's  Pictures  of 
Life  and  Character,"  published  in  the 
Quarterly  of  December,  1854,  Thackeray 
says  much  that  is  applicable  to  himself. 
We  will  instance  but  one  quotation  as  a 
sort  of  prologue  to  these  letters. 

It  is  your  house  and  mine ;  we  are  looking 
at  everybody's  family  circle;  our  boys  coming 
from  school  give  themselves  such  airs  —  the 
young  scapegraces  I  —  our  girls  going  to  par- 
ties are  so  tricked  out  by  tond  mammas  —  a 
social  history  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  such,  future  students 
—  lucky  they  to  have  a  book  so  pleasant  — 
will  regard  these  pages :  even  the  mutations 
of  fashion  they  may  follow  here,  if  they  be  so 
inclined,  —  how  they  change  in  cloaks  and 
bonnets.  How  we  have  to  pay  milliners'  bills 
from  year  to  year.  .  .  .  Fortunate  artist  in- 
deed. You  see  he  must  have  been  bred  at  a 
good  public  school ;  that  he  has  ridden  many 
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a  good  horse  in  his  day ;  paid,  no  doubt,  out 
of  his  own  purse,  for  the  originals  of  some  of 
those  lovely  caps  and  bonnets;  and  watched 

{)atcrnally  the  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and  slum- 
)crs  ol  his  favorite  little  people.  As  you  look 
at  the  drawings,  secrets  come  out  of  them  — 
private  jokes,  as  it  were,  imparted  to  you  by 
the  author  for  your  special  delectation. 

This  passage  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
spectator's  feeling,  while  the  following, 
culled  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brookticld  in 
1849,  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  friend 
who  gazes  out  of  these  latticed  windows :  — 

Why  do  I  trouble  you  with  these  perplexi- 
ties? If  I  mayn't  tell  you  what  I  feel,  what 
is  the  use  of  a  friend?  That's  why  I  would 
rather  have  a  sad  letter  from  you,  or  a  short 
one  if  you  are  tired  and  unwell,  than  a  sham 
gay  one  —  and  I  don't  subscribe  at  all  to  the 
doctrine  of  **  striving  to  be  cheerful."  A  qiioi 
hon  convulsive  grins  and  humbugging  good 
humor  ?  I-^t  us  have  reasonable  cheerfulness 
and  mclancholv  too,  if  there  is  occasion  for  it 
—  and  no  more  hypocrisy  in  life  than  need  be. 

Thackeray  was  a  great  admirer  of  both 
the  Brookfields,  and  used  often  to  visit 
them  while,  at  the  opening  of  these  letters, 
they  were  still  in  straightened  circum- 
stances, and  **  M.  I'Abbd  with  his  charm- 
ing young  wife  was  inhabiting  the  vestry 
rooms  w-hich  their  friend  humorously 
termed  "the  church  vaults,"  and  while  he 
was  inviting  them  to  "a  box  of  preserved 
apricots  from  Fortnum  and  Mason's, 
which  alone  ought  to  make  any  lady  hap- 
py, —  another  shall  be  put  under  my  lady's 
pillow  every  night."  Often  from  this  early 
correspondence  peeps  forth  that  style  — 
Sterne  without  his  hoUowness,  with  some- 
thing above  Sterne  superadded  —  that 
afterwards  so  successfully  distinguished 
the  renowned  writer.  In  1847  an  influen- 
tial acquaintance  had  written  to  him,  **  You 
have  completely  beaten  Dickens  out  of 
the  inner  circle  already."  He  forwards 
the  note  to  Mrs.  Brooktield,  and  thus  com- 
ments on  it :  — 

Ah,  madame,  how  much  richer  truth  is  than 
fiction,  and  how  great  that  phrase  alwut  the 
inner  circle  is!  ...  I  write  from  the  place 
from  which  I  heard  your  little  voice  last  night, 
I  mean  this  morning,  at  who  knows  how  much 
o'clock.  I  wonder  whether  you  will  laugh  as 
much  as  I  do?  My  papa  in  the  next  room 
must  think  me  insane,  but  I  am  not ;  and  am 
of  madame,  the  serviUur  ?Li\f\/rire  affectionni, 

.Might  not  this  have  sped  straight  from 
the  '*  Sentimental  Journey,"  but  does  it 
not  also  well  straight  from  the  heart?  On 
his  way  to  Brussels  he  dines  with  the  reg- 
imental mess  at  Canterbury.    We  seem 


to  be  reading  "  The  Newcomes  "  a  full  d^ 
cade  before  that  creation  appeared. 

I  heard  such  stale  old  garrison  stories.  I 
recognized  among  the  stories  many  old  friends 

'  of  my  youth,  very  pleasant  to  meet  when  one 
was  eighteen,  but  of  whom  one  is  rather  shy 
now.  Not  .so  these  officers,  however;  they 
tell  each  other  the  stalest  and  wickedest  old 
Joe  Millers :  the  jolly  grey-headed  old  majors 
have  no  reverence  for  the  l)eardless  ensigns, 
nor  vice  vcrsA.  I  heard  of  the  father  and  son 
in  the  other  regiment  in  garrison  at  Canter- 
bury, the  Slashers,  if  you  please,  being  carried 
up  drunk  to  l)ed  the  night  lx^fore.  Fancy 
what  a  life  I  Some  of  ours — I  don*t  mean 
yours,  madame,  but  I  mean  mine  and  others 
—  are  not  much  better,  though  more  civilized. 
We  went  to  see  the  wizard  Jacobs  at  the  the- 
atre. He  came  u]>  in  the  niidst  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  spoke  across  the  box  to  the 
voung  officers.  He  knows  them  in  private 
life.     They  think   him   a  good  fellow.     He 

,  came  up  and  asked  them  confidentially  if  they 
didn't  like  a  trick  he  had  just  performed. 
**  Neat  little  thing,  isn*t  it  ?  "  the  great  Jacobs 
said.  **I  brought  it  over  from  Paris.**  They 
go  to  his  entertainment  ever}'  night  Fan^ 
what  a  career  of  pleasure  I 

Here  we  have  Thackeray  the  \nviseo- 
tionist,  not  d,  la  Sterne,  but  h  la  Persius  ; 
in  the  same  letter  he  strikes  his  deeper 
note  —  the  note  which  once  led  him  to  say 
of  Rubens  that  he  was  like  the  '*  British 
Grenadiers  "  played  on  a  fine  old  organ. 

I  ])assed  an  hour  in  the  cathedral,  which 
seemed  all  beautiful  to  me;  the  fifteenth-cei^ 
tury  part,  the  thirteenth-century  |)art,  and  the 
crypt  above  all,  which  they  say  is  older  than 
the  Conquest.  The  most  charming,  harmo- 
nious, powerful  combination  of  shafts  and 
arches,  beautiful  whichever  way  you  saw  them, 
developed  by  a  fine  music  or  the  figures  in  s 
kaleidoscope  rolling  out  mysterious) v  a  beau- 
tiful foundation  for  a  beautiful  buifding.  I 
thought  how  some  people *s  towering  hitefiects 
and  splendid  cultivated  geniuses  rise  upon 
simple,  beautiful  found.itions  hidden  out  of 
sight,  and  how  this  might  Ix:  a  good  simile  if 
I  knew  of  any  very  good  and  wise  man  just 
now.  I5ut  I  don*t  know  any,  do  you?  .  .  . 
Fancy  the  church  quite  fullj  the  altar  lined 
with  pontifical  gentlemen  bobbing  up  and 
down;  the  dear  little  boys  in  white  and  red 
flinging  about  the  incense-pots;  the  music 
roaring  out  from  the  organs;  all  the  monks 
and  clergy  in  their  stalls,  and  an  archlushop 
on  his  throne  —  oh,  how  fine!  And  then 
think  of  the  Cross  of  our  I^rd  speaking  quite 
simply  to  simple  Syrian  people,  a  child  or  two 
maybe  at  His  knees  as  He  taught  them  that 
luv'e  was  the  truth.  Ah!  as  one  thinks  of  it, 
how  grand  that  figure  looks  and  how  small  all 

,  the  rest !     But  I  daresay  I  am  getting  out  of 

■  my  depth. 

This  is  indeed  Thackeray  the  ironical 
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artist  and  poet.    We  find  later  on,  in  Paris  not  there  to  imitate,  but  to  admire  to  the  best 

and  at  Cambridge,  the  same  fascinating  of  his  power.  .  .  . 

union  of  the  scalpel  and  the  lyre.  That  is  the  best  way  of  travelling,  surely, 

T  k«t^^  ,,,^«  A^^H  «^  <^-  *^  c ♦u««.  .^  .  never  to  know  where  you  are  going  until  the 

I  hope  von  don  t  go  for  to  fancy  that  you  ^  ..  >  „  ^  fanguage,  I  am 
know  anybody  like  Miss  Fothenngay  —  you  ^  .  ^  Vj  u^  **  laiiijuaj^v.,  *  aui 
^^«»»  o..;;,.  .0/  ♦u^*  T  4.u'^i,  4.U  ,,  ^  u  ^  sure,  would  change  a  man,  so  does  a  hand- 
don  t  suppose  that  I  think  that  you  have  no  ,„^:,.;'  „  t  ^^:^a  *^  ^«,x«  «  i«»i.«^ 
i.<>.^..«.    ^Jl  .  ^    5    xi  t.  *u«  ^»         i  writing.  ...  1  tried  to  copy  ...   a  letter 

heart,  do  your     But  there  s  many  a  woman    t**-,^  C . u^     j  ^    r       -^u^  i 

„ .  ^  Loo  J  «^ ^     1      «.     u  Miss  Proctor  showed  me  from  her  uncle,  m  a 

W  -SuTwartt^'oThJ  commercial    hand,   and  found  myself, 'after 

>e!;erday.     W^had  aTongtat^^^^^^^^  co^^'JrTJ'rf  '"  honest,  regular,  stupid, 

showed  me  her  interior,  and   I  inspected  it,  commercial  man. 

and  left  it  in  a  state  of  wonderment,  which  I  But  all  these  are  beautiful  bubbles  float- 
can't  describe.  .  .  .  She  is  frank,  openhanded,  ing  on  the  undercurrent  of  strong,  ever- 
not  very  refined,  with  a  warm  outpouring  of  rolling  thought ;  it  is  these  deeper  thoughts 
language ;  and  thinks  herself  the  most  feeling  that  make  him  so  great,  that  escape  often 
creature  m  the  world.  from  his  reserved,  diffident  nature  in  these 
Now  for  the  contrast : —  confidences.  That  Christianity  means 
r  * .  AT  1  1  /-  Ti  ..  !-•  L  heartfelt  love, "  ^/w  bischen  Z,/>^^,"  which 
the^r"c;h,'Kt^m^tWera^^^  Heine  has  so  beautifullv  said  alone  re- 
you  would  like  it!  The  chapel  is  the  most  ^f  "J^  existence,  that  *'he  prayeth  best 
sumptuous  edifice,  carved  and  frittered  all  who  loveth  best  all  things  both  great  and 
over  with  the  richest  stone  work,  like  the  lace  small,"  that  we  are  here  to  develop  our 
of  a  lady's  boudoir.  The  windows  are  fitted  powers  for  the  good  of  others,  and  not  to 
with  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  painted  in  a  repress  them  into  selfish  isolation,  that 
grey  color  — real  Catholic  saints,  male  and  gush  and  mysticism  vitiate  sympathetic 
female,  I  mean,  so  that  I  wondered  how  I  got  energy,  that  childhood  and  womanhood 
there ;  and  this  makes  a  sort  of  rich  twilight  are  angels  hovering  around  our  perplexed 
in  the  church,  which  is  lighted  up  by  a  multi-  ^j,,  tTl at  above  all  we  should  be  honest 
tude  of  wax  candles  m  gold  sconces,  and  you  •*!  '  .  i  *u  *  i 
say  your  prayers  in  carved  stalls,  wadded  with  ^  '^  \  ""'f^^'^l^;  "T  ^^^se  were  not  merely 
velvet  cushions.  They  have  a  full  chorus  of  sentiments  with  him,  but  living,  inspiring 
boys  .  .  .  who  sing  quite  ravishingly.  It  is  principles.  We  take  a  handful  of  these 
a  sort  of  perfection  of  sensuous  gratification,  flowers  gathered  haphazard  from  the  gar- 
Children's  voices  charm  me  so  that  they  set  den  before  us. 

all  my  sensibilities  into  a  quiver;  do  they  vou?  uTrT            *.    j«    »»  u         •*             *.i-     /:    ^ 

I  am'  sure  they  do.     These  prelty  brats, 'with  ,     "  ^""^  *°  '^'f,'   ,''*,  ""''f/  "f.  *''=  *"' 

sweet  innocent  voices  and  vvhitc  robes    sing  f*'°=*'  1*^^""  """![^  f.''^?'*''.    '  <^5""°' 

quite  celestlallv-no,   not  celestially,  for  1  bear  to  think  of  my  inotherlmng  beyond  me. 

don't  l)elicve  it  is  devotion  at  all,  but  a  high  ^  /,  ''"^^^^  "-^^T^y.   ^"^  '""'*,"  »"  awful 

delight  out  of  which  one  comes,  not  impuri-  sudden  summons  ?   There  go  wit,  fame,  fnend- 

fiedfl  hope,  but  with  a  thankful  and  pleased,  ship,  ambit.on,  high  repute       Ahl   am<«w- 

genUe  frame  of  mind.     I  suppose  I  have  a  :^"  *""•     ^^  *"""*  »°  "'?'*'"'  "  "><=,  °"'y 

ireat  faculty  of  enjoyment.  thing  we  can  carry  away.     When  we  go  let  us 

*»                  J          i  J  have  some  who  love  us,  wherever  we  are.     I 

Somehow,  as  one  reads  such  passages,  send  you  this  little  line  as  I  tell  you  and  Wil- 

we   seem   to  look   upon   one  of  his  own  liam  most  things.    Good-night.'*^    "  I  should 

drawings.  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  before  I  die,  and  think  of  it  daily 

The  poet  will  not  delude  himself;   he  "J^rp  and  more,  the  commencement  of  Jesus 

never  forgets   that  the  scalpel  is  in  his  Christ  s  Christianism  m  the  world,  when  I  am 

T    .       %^y                             y^  J  sure  people  may  be  made  a  hundred  times 

pocket.      1  he   same   unmasked   romance  happier  than  b/ its  present  forms,  Judaism, 

steals  through  the  word-painted   descrip-  asceticism,  Bullerism.  .  .  .  About  my  future 

lion  of  sombre  Blenheim,  that  might  have  state  I  don't  know.     I  leave  it  in  the  disposal 

walked  out  of  the  canvas  of  **  Esmond  "  of  the  awful  Father,  but  for  to-day  I  thank 

or  "  The  V^irginians,"  and  through  the  de-  God  that  I  can  love  you,  and  that  you  yonder, 

scription  of  the  auction  at  Gore  House,  and  others  besides,  are  thinking  of  me  with  a 

which  is  indeed  a  parcel  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  tender  regard.     Hallelujah  may  be  greater  in 

And  interlaced  with  both  these  threads  of  ^^gree  than  this,  but  not  in  kind,  and  count- 

his  tissue  is  one  of  humorous  philosophy.  *=^f  ^g^**  «^  f^J"^  may  be  blazing  infinitely, 

^  ^  ^  but  you  and  I  have  a  nght  to  rejoice  and  be- 
lt is  more  respectful  to  Nature  to  look  at  lieve  in  our  little  past  and  to  trust  in  to-day  as 
her  and  gaze  with  ])leasure  rather  than  to  sit  in  to-morrow."  "This  is  the  way,  Ma'am, 
down  with  pert  assurance  and  begin  to  take  that  the  grim  duties  of  the  world  push  the 
her  portrait.  A  man  who  persists  in  sketch-  soft  feelings  aside;  we've  no  time  to  be  listen- 
ing is  like  one  who  persists  in  singing  during  ing  to  their  little  meek  petitions  and  tender 
the  performance  of  an  opera.  What  business  home  prattle  in  presence  of  the  imperative 
has  he  to  be  trying  his  stupid  voice  ?    He  is  Duty  who  says,  *  Come,  come,  no  more  of 
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this  here ;  get  to  work,  r 


[I  of  being  unhapiiy  that  this  delightful 
holiday  is  over,  or  all  but  over,  I  intend  that 
the  thought  oi  it  should  serve  to  make  nic 
only  the  more  cheerful,  and  help  me,  please 
God.  to  do  my  duly  belter.  ...  1  hope  you 
.,.,      .  vpun-   -'  -  ■----'--  ---' 


which  is  awarded  to  lucky  minds  such  as  these, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  one  or  two  sane  men  in 
our  iradcj  to  many  amongst  the  parsons,  I 
think,  lo  a  friend  of  yours  by  the  lUune  of 
Makepeace,  perhaps,  but  not  unalloyed  to 
this  one.  O  God,  purify  it,  and  make  my 
heart  clean  I  "  "I  siy  it  is  Bwful  and  blos- 
phcuMus  to  be  calling  ujion  heaven  to  inter- 
fere alwut  the  lliousand  trivialities  of  a  man's 
lifo,  to  say  that  has  ordered  me  some- 
thing indigestible  for  dinner  ...  to  say  that 
it  is  I'rovidencc  that  sends  a  draught  of  ait 
upon  me  which  gives  me  a  cold  in  the  head. 


diiivii.  confess,  adore,  admire,  and  reverence 
InGiiitclv ;  .  ,  ■  but  what  imjiudencc  it  is  in 
us  to  tallt  about  lovin;;  God  enough,  U I  may  so 
speak,  .  .  .  wretched  little  biindlings,  what 
do  we  know  about  Him  I  Whos.ij's  that  we 
are  to  soorilicc  the  human  affections  as  disre- 
s|>cclf ul  to  God  ? "  "  I'll  admire,  if  I  can,  the 
wing  of  A  cock-sparrow  as  much  as  the  pinion 
of  an  archangel ;  anil  adore  God  the  Pather 
of  the  e.irth,  first;  waiting;  fur  the  completion 
of  my  senses  and  the  fulfil mcnt  of  His  inten- 
tions to  me  afterwards  when  this  scene  closes 


tidt-nce.  You  arc  so  kind  to  me  that  1  like  to 
tell  you  all.  and  lo  think  that  in  good  and  ill 
fortune  1  have  your  symjiathy." 

And  all  the  time,  as  we  have  said, 
the  good-humored,  sometimes  boisterous, 
schoolboyis  immanent, loving  the  theatre, 
hugely  simple  in  his  pleasures,  pleased 
with  simplicity,  now  playing  a  practical 
jest  un  Alacaiilay,  who  could  not  sec  a 
juke  out  of  ihc  classics,  bv  requesting  him 
to  personate  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
while  Ai  would  enact  the  bard  of  "The 
Lays,"  now  rompingwith  his  children  and 
those  of  others,  and  |>ctting  them  as  be- 
fitting the  originator  of  the  '-Rose  and 
the  Ring:"  now  smiting,  that  he  c:annoI 
answer  liic  bank-clerk  who  inquires  the 
meaning  of  "eeslhelics,"  now  laughing  at 
the  Ami^ricati  who  says  to  the  lecturer. 
"  Lord  bless  you,  I  know  you  a//  ft?  fiUces," 
now  recalling  (he  wit  of  one  who  remarked 


of  a  dull  place  that  "you  mtist  bring;  your 
fun  with  you." 

Nor  should  we  foi^et  the  tenor  of  his 
way.  Early  bereft  of  his  wife  by  a  mis- 
fortune more  terrible  than  death,  doting 
on  the  children  whom  he  could  often  only 
visit  by  glimpses  in  Paris,  while  he  was 
slaving  for  them  in  London, often,  with  all 
his  high  and  many  ends,  findiog  at  the 
outset  a  difficulty  \n  making  at  least  two 
of  them  meet,  wandermg  perpetually  from 
Brighton  to  Kensington,  from  Kensington 
to  Spa.  from  Spa  to  Germany  and  France, 
with  black  care  often  by  hisiside,  —  surely 
it  is  no  common  praise  that  he  neither  re- 
pined nor  rebelled,  that  he  kept  fresh  hia 
generous  impulses  and  warm  heart,  that 
he  never  bared  his  wounds  for  public  pity, 
that  he  cherished  a  great  reverence  for 
print,  and  never  abused  the  caustic  wit 
and  fair  facility  which  were  his  heritage ; 
as  he  says  himself  in  these  pages:  — 
A  lonely  man  t  am  in  life,  my  business  is  ta 

joke  and  jeer, 
A  lonely  man  without  a  wife,  God  took  from 

me  a  lady  dear. 
A  friend  I  had.  and  at  his  side  —  the  story 

dales  from  seven  long  year  — 
One  day  I  found  a  blushing  bride,  a  tender 


kindly  word  and  cheer, 
A  tenderer  welcome  who  shall  see  than  youn, 
O  friend  and  lady  dear  t 

Nor  is  it  least  to  the  honor  of  the  last  of 
our  satirist  thinkers  that  when  glory  came 
it  came  to  one  modest  and  unmoved,  and 
to  his  latest  breath  he  remained  consistent 
in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  works.  Genitii 
and  stability  seldom  go  hand  in  hand, and 
still  seldomcr,  when  chance  bids  them,  do 
ihey  carry  the  rnagic  looking-glass  of  tol- 
erance. If  this  man  scathed  cant  aod 
evil  savagely,  he  was  ever  chivalrous  and 
kindly  to  the  weak,  the  young,  the  strug- 
gling, and  the  unprotected.  But  Thact 
er.-ty  wants  no  eulogy  from  us.  "  His 
works  follow  him."  We  should  none  the 
less  do  ill,  if  we  stifled  the  impulses  whldi 
these  characteristic  letters  evoke.  One 
feature  of  them,  at  any  rate,  demands  a 
special  comment.  Here  was  one  brimful 
oC  animal  spirits,  and  yet  without  a  taint 
of  the  "robustious  periwigpated  fellow" 
about  him.  with  an  immense  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  and  yet  unsullied  ov  a  ten- 
:  dency  to  modern  materialism.  His  infill 
.  cnce  on  life  and  literature  are  eminently 
I  wholesome,  and  we  know  with  what  horror 
I  he  would  have  regarded  the  new  "real- 
Some  think  that  letter-writing  persoDS 
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are  necessarily  not  sufficiently  self-con- 
tained, that  they  pose  for  effect,  and  plume 
their  own  feelinojs  for  the  applause  of  their 
"  second  selves."  Of  such  notions  these 
letters  are  a  refutation.  The  rose  blooms 
and  sheds  its  leaves,  and  the  rose-leaves, 
garnered  in  some  old-world  porcelain,  en- 
shrine the  savor  of  summer  noons  and 
sunny  hours  when  all  has  passed  away, 
and  barren  winter  binds  the  scene.  Such 
treasured  rose-leaves  are  these  letters. 
Round  the  bowl  a  good  and  great  man  has 
painted  his  own  portrait.  And  just  as  in 
the  great  Florentine  gallery  we  watch 
those  ancient  masters  self-interpreted  on 
the  walls  of  the  portrait-chamber,  so  here 
Thackeray  looks  down  upon  us,  and  in  an 
era  of  maudlin  gush,  hard  respectability, 
and  wavering  agnosticism  bids  us  to  be  of 
good  cheer. 

In  his  own  words  :  — 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize 

Go  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  Goa,  a  gentleman. 

Walter  Sichel. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
DETHRONING  TENNYSON. 

A    CONTRIBUTION     TO    THK     TBNNYSON-DAKWIN     COH- 

TROVKRSY. 

COMMUNICATED   BY   ALGERNON   CHARLES 

SWINBURNE. 

The  quarter  from  whence  the  following 
lucubration  is  addressed  cannot  fail  to 
give  it  weight  with  the  judicious  reader 
whose  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
arguments  in  support  of  Lord  Verulam's 
pretentions  to  the  authorship  of  **  Ham- 
let." I  regret  that  I  can  offer  no  further 
evidence  of  the  writer's  credentials  to  con- 
sideration than  such  as  may  be^supplied 
by  her  own  ingenious  and  intelligent  proc- 
ess of  ratiocinative  inference ;  but  in  lit- 
erary culture  and  in  logical  precision  it 
will  be  apparent  that  her  contribution  to 
the  controversial  literature  of  the  day  is 
worthy  of  the  comparison  which  she  is 
not  afraid  to  challenge  —  is  worthy  to  be 
set  beside  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
luminous  exposition  of  the  so-called  Ba- 
conian theory.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 


Hanwell :  Nor.  39,  1887. 

"The  revelations  respecting  Shake- 
speare which  were  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  have  attracted  great 
attention  and  caused  no  little  sensation 
here."  With  these  impressive  and  mem- 
orable words  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  journal  above  named  opens  the  way  for 
a  fresh  flood  of  correspondence  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  no  Englishman  or  English- 
woman now  resident  in  any  asylum  — 
so-called  —  for  so-called  lunatics  or  idiots 
can  fail  to  take  a  keen  and  sympathetic 
interest.  The  lamented  Delia  Bacon,  how- 
ever, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
apocalyptic  rectification  of  our  errors  with 
regard  to  the  authorship  of  "  Hamlet "  and 
**  Othello,"  might  have  rejoiced  to  know  — 
before  she  went  to  Heaven  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat  —  that  her  mantle  bad  fallen  or 
was  to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  a  younger 
prophetess.  If  the  authority  of  Celia 
Hobbes  —  whose  hand  traces  these  lines, 
and  whose  brain  has  excogitated  the  the- 
ory now  in  process  of  exposition  —  should 
be  considered  insufficient,  the  Daily  Tele- 
graphy at  all  events,  will  scarcely  refuse 
the  tribute  of  attentive  consideration  to 
the  verdict  of  Professor  Polycarp  Conolly, 
of  Bethlemopolis,  U.  I.  S.  (United  Irish 
States),  South  Polynesia.  The  leisure  of 
over  twenty  years  passed  in  a  padded  cell 
and  in  investigation  of  intellectual  prob- 
lems has  sufficed  —  indeed,  it  has  more 
than  sufficed  —  to  confirm  the  professor 
in  his  ori&^inal  conviction  that  "Miss 
Hobbes  "  (T  am  permitted  —  and  privi- 
leged —  to  quote  his  own  striking  words) 
"bad  made  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
boycott  the  question  —  and  that  to  assert 
the  contrary  of  so  self-evident  a  truth  was 
to  stand  grovelling  in  the  quicksands  of  a 
petrified  conservatism." 

The  evidence  that  the  late  Mr.  Darwin 
was  the  real  author  of  the  poems  attrib- 
uted to  Lord  Tennyson  needs  not  the 
corroboration  of  any  cryptogram ;  but  if  it 
did,  Miss  Lesbia  Hume,  of  Earlswood, 
has  authorized  me  to  say  that  she  would 
be  prepared  to  supply  any  amount  of  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  The  first  book  which 
brought  Mr.  Darwin's  name  before  the 
public  was  his  record  of  a  voyage  on 
board  the  Beagle.  In  a  comparatively 
recent  poem,  written  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Tennyson,  he  referred  to  the 
singular  manner  in  which  a  sleeping  dog 
of  that  species  "  plies  his  function  of  the 
woodland."  In  an  earlier  poem,  "  The 
Princess,"  the  evidence  derivable  from 
allusion  to  proper  names  —  that  of  the  real 
author  and  that  of  the  pretender  —  is  no 
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less  obvious  and  no  less  conclusive  than 
that  which  depends  on  the  words  "hang 
hog,"  "bacon,"  *' shake,"  and  ** spear. 
The  princess  asks  if  the  prince  has  noth- 
\n^  to  occupy  his  time — "quoit,  tenuis^ 
ball  —  no  games?"  The  prince  hears  a 
voice  crying  to  him,  "  Follow,  follow,  thou 
shalt  «////."  Here  we  find  half  the  name 
of  Darwin  —  the  latter  half  —  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  name  of  Tennyson  —  the  first 
and  the  second  third  —  at  once  associated, 
contrasted,  and  harmonized  for  those  who 
can  read  the  simplest  of  cryptograms. 

The  well-known  fact  that  Bacon's  "  Es- 
says "  were  written  by  Lord  Coke,  the 
**  Novum  Organum  "  by  Robert  Greene, 
and  the  "  New  Atlantis  "  by  Tom  Nash 
(assisted  by  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey), 
might  surely  have  given  pause  to  the  13a- 
conite  assailants  of  Shakespeare.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  consider  the  no 
less  well-known  fact  that  the  poems  issued 
under  the  name  of  William  Wordsworth 
were  actually  written  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  was  naturally  anxious  to  con- 
ceal the  authorship  and  to  parade  the 
sentiments  of  a  poem  in  which,  with  char- 
acteristic self-complacency  and  self-con- 
ceit, he  had  attempted  to  depict  himself 
under  the  highly  idealized  likeness  of  the 
Happy  Warrior.  Nor  can  we  reasonably 
pretend  to  overlook  or  to  ignore  the  mass 
of  evidence  that  the  works  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Waiter  Scott  must  really 
be  assigned  to  a  more  eminent  bearer  of 
the  same  surname  —  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  ;  whose  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  chose 
in  like  manner  (and  for  obvious  reasons) 
to  disguise  his  authorship  of  "  Don  Juan  " 
and  **  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  by 
hiring  a  notoriously  needy  and  disrepu- 
table young  peer  to  father  those  produc- 
tions of  his  erratic  genius.  The  parallel 
case  now  before  us [But  here,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  the  language  of  Miss  Hobbes 
becomes  —  to  put  it  mildly  —  contumeli- 
ous. We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  a 
paragraph  in  which  the  name  of  Tennyson 
is  handled  after  the  same  fashion  as  is 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  by  her  transat- 
lantic precursors  or  associates  in  the  art 
or  the  task  of  a  literary  detective.] 

Not  all  the  caution  displayed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  the  practice  of  a  studious  self- 
effacement  could  suffice  to  prevent  what 
an  Irish  lady  correspondent  of  my  own. 
Miss  Cynthia  Berkeley,  now  of  tolney 
Hatch,  has  very  aptly  described  as  "  the 
occasional  slipping  off  of  the  motley  mask 
from  hoof  and  tail."    When  we  read  of 


"scirrhous  roots  and  tendons,"  of '* foul- 
fieshed  agaric  in  the  holt,"  of  "the  fruit 
of  the  spindle-tree  "  (Euonymus  Europet' 
us\  of  "sparkles  in  the  stone  Avantu* 
rine," 

Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 

tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte, 

we  feel,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the 
same  lady,  that  "the  borrowed  plumes 
of  peacock  poetry  have  fallen  from  the 
inner  kernel  of  the  scientific  lecturer*! 
pulpit."  But  if  any  more  special  evidence 
of  Darwin's  authorship  should  be  required, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  various  references 
to  a  creature  of  whose  works  and  wajrs 
the  great  naturalist  has  given  so  copious 
and  so  curious  an  account.  "  Crown  thy- 
self, worm  "  —  could  that  apostrophe  have 
issued  from  any  other  lips  than  those 
which  expounded  to  us  the  place  and  the 
importance  of  worms  in  the  scheme  of 
nature  ?  Or  can  it  be  necessary  to  cite  ia 
further  proof  of  this  the  well-known  pas* 
sage  in  "  Maud  "  beginning  with  what  we 
may  call  the  pre-Darwinian  line,  "A  mon- 
strous eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and  master 
of  earth  "  ?   . 

But  the  final  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in 
a  poem  published  long  before  its  author 
became  famous,  under  his  own  name,  as 
the  exponent  of  natural  selection,  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  of  the  origin  of 
species.  The  celebrated  lines  which  de- 
scribe Nature  as  "so  careful  of  the  type, 
so  careless  of  the  single  life,"  and  those 
which  follow  and  reject  that  theory,  are 
equally  conclusive  as  to  the  authorship  of 
these  and  all  other  verses  in  which  the 
same  hand  has  recorded  the  result  of  the 
same  experience  —  "that  of  fifty  seeds 
she  often  brings  but  one  to  bear." 

But  —  as  the  Earl  of  Essex  observed  in 
his  political  comedv,  "  Love's  Labor's 
Lost "  —  "  Satis  quod  sufiScit"  The  que^ 
tion  whether  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  was 
the  author  of  "Hamlet"  is  now,  I  trust, 
not  more  decisively  settled  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  "  Maud  "  was  written  by  its 
nominal  author  or  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Origin  of  Species." 

•        .        .        •        •  • 

Feeling  deeply  the  truth  of  these  last 
words,  I  have  accepted  the  office  of  laying 
before  the  reader  the  theory  maintained 
by  the  unfortunate  lady  who  has  entrusted 
me  with  the  charge  of  her  manuscript.— 
A,  C.  S. 
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From  The  Scotsman. 
ATMOSPHERIC  CURIOSITIES. 

Much  of  the  superstition  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  mountainous  lands  has  been  tradi- 
tionally fostered  by  unexplained  natural 
phenomena.  To  them  the  supernatural 
and  the  awe-inspiring  have  a  strange  and 
powerful  fascination.  The  mountain  hunt- 
ers of  past  centuries  have  seen  unaccount- 
able and  terrible  forms  in  the  mountain 
mists,  and  legends  have  carried  the  phe- 
nomena from  the  plainly  natural  to  the 
weirdly  superhuman. 

Professor  Tyndall  on  one  occasion, 
while  travelling  in  the  Alps,  observed  the 
shadow  of  his  body  projected  at  night-time 
on  a  mist  by  a  lamp  behind  him,  and  a 
luminous  circle  surrounding  the  shadow. 
An  enthusiastic  traveller,  Mr.  J.  A.  Flem- 
ing, has  for  years  been  endeavoring  to 
realize  this  phenomenon  without  the  aid 
of  a  lamp.  At  last,  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  Welsh  hills,  he  and  a  friend  suc- 
ceeded. A  gentle  breeze  thinned  away 
the  mists  in  front  of  the  sun,  and  a  burst 
of  sunshine  illumined  the  hilltops.  Along 
the  valley  the  wind  drove  masses  of  thin 
mist,  and  on  this  they  saw,  to  their  sur- 
prise, the  shadow  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill  on  which  they  stood  and  their  own 
sharply  marked  shadows  projecting  on  it 
in  giant  shape.  Surrounding  these  figures 
they  observed  two  complete  circular  rain- 
bows, quite  concentric,  the  centre  being 
the  shadow  of  their  heads.  During  all 
this  time  the  sun  was  shining  bright!)'  on 
their  backs.  And  in  the  Coolin  Hills,  in 
Skye,  two  Dundee  gentlemen  observed 
their  shadows  thrown  against  the  precipi- 
tous side  of  a  deep  corry  two  hundred  feet 
distant. 

Here  are  some  other  instances  of  the 
appearances  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
vouched  for  by  authentic  and  trustworthy 
authorities.  In  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  in 
Spain,  Mr.  Marr,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey, 
was  one  day  confronted  by  a  monster 
figure  of  a  man  standing  in  mid-air  before 
him,  upon  the  top  of  a  clearly  defined 
mountain-peak,  with  the  mist  of  the  valley 
for  a  resting-place.  Around  it  were  two 
circles  of  rainbow  light  and  color;  on  its 
head  was  a  glorious  halo,  and  from  its 
body  shot  rays  of  color.  He  was  inde- 
scribably startled,  and  he  threw  up  his 
arms  at  the  sight  of  the  awe-striking  ap- 
parition of  gigantic  stature.  Immediately 
on  this  movement  the  awful  spectre  of 
darkness  threw  out  its  arms  and  ap- 
proached him.  When  the  sun's  bright- 
ness was  obscured  the  shadow  melted 
away.     Mr.  Whymper,  in  his  *'  Ascent  of 


the  Matterhorn,**  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  the  rainbow  colors  assumed  the 
shape  of  crosses  instead  of  circles.  This 
effect  occurring,  as  it  did,  soon  after  a  fatal 
accident  in  the  Alps,  filled  the  minds  of 
the  guides  with  superstitious  horror.  To 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Washington,  a  dis- 
tinguished physicist,  the  phenomenon  was 
also  presentea,  when  he  was  on  the  plateau 
of  Table  Cliff,  in  Utah  (two  miles  above 
sea-level.)  The  air  was  moist,  and  scat- 
tering clouds  hugged  the  valley.  Stand- 
ing before  sunset  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
he  saw  his  own  shadow  distinctly  outlined 
on  the  cloud,  apparently  about  fifty  feet 
from  him.  About  the  head  was  a  bright 
halo,  with  a  diameter  several  times  greater 
than  the  head.  Outside  the  halo  there 
appeared  two  concentric  circles  with  bril- 
liant rainbow  colors.  M.  Lecoq  has  also 
witnessed  the  phenomenon.  In  March 
last,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  riding  on  horseback  up  the 
slope  of  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Puy-de-Dome.  The 
wall  was  almost  perpenciicular ;  the  valley 
which  he  was  just  crossing  was  filled  with 
a  very  dense  and  cold  mist  which  covered 
the  trees  with  hoarfrost.  All  on  a  sudden 
he  escaped  from  the  mist  and  found  him- 
self again  in  the  full  blue  sky.  The  ravine 
was  filled  with  the  vapor,  resembling  the 
surface  of  a  lake.  He  was  approaching 
the  footpath  of  the  road,  when  the  shadows 
of  the  horse  and  himself  were  projected 
on  the  surface  of  the  mist.  These  shad- 
ows .were  surrounded  by  a  luminous  circle 
presenting  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ; 
the  violet  being  inside  and  the  red  out- 
side. All  the  colors  were  very  vivid.  The 
shadows  were  separated  from  the  corona 
by  a  circle  of  yellowish  hue,  and  the  whole 
effect  was  most  wonderful. 

But  the  phenomena  observed  at  Adam's 
Peak,  in  Ceylon,  eclipse  all  that  have  been 
seen  of  this  nature  in  the  whole  world. 
Many  travellers  have  given  an  account 
of  the  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  meteorological  research,  went 
there  with  two  scientific  friends  to  witness 
the  strange  appearance.  This  mountain 
rises  in  an  abrupt  cone  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  chain  and  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  lies  near  an  elbow  in  the  main  range, 
while  a  gorge  runs  up  from  the  north-east 
just  to  the  west  of  it.  When,  then,  the 
north-east  monsoon  blows  morning  mist 
up  the  valley,  light  wreaths  of  condensed 
vapor  pass  to  the  west  of  the  peak  and 
catch  the  shadows  at  sunrise.    The  party 
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reached  the  summit  on  the  night  of  the 
2ist  of  February,  1886,  amid  rain,  mist, 
and  wind.  Early  next  morning  the  fore- 
glow  began  to  brighten  the  under-surface 
of  the  stratus  cloud  with  orange ;  patches 
of  white  mist  filled  the  hollows ;  and  some- 
times masses  of  mist,  coming  from  the 
valley,  enveloped  them  with  condensed 
vapor.  At  6.30  a.m  the  sun  peeped 
through  a  chink  in  the  clouds,  and  they 
saw  the  pointed  shadow  of  the  peak  lying 
on  the  misty  land.  Soon  a  complete  pris- 
matic circle  of  about  eight  degrees  diam- 
eter, with  the  red  outside,  formed  round 
the  summit  of  the  peak  as  a  centre.  The 
meteorologist,  knowing  that  with  this  bow 
there  ought  to  be  spectral  figures,  waved 
his  arms  about,  and  immediately  found 
giant  shadowy  arms  moving  in  the  centre 
of  the  rainbow.  Two  dark  rays  shot  up- 
wards and  outwards  on  either  side  of  the 
centre,  and  appeared  to  be  nearly  in  a 
prolonjjation  of  the  lines  of  the  slope  of 
the  peak  below.  Three  times  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  this  appearance  was 
repeated  as  mist  drove  up  in  proper  quan- 
tities, and  fitful  glimpses  of  the  sun  gave 
sufiicient  light  to  throw  a  shadow  and  form 
a  circular  rainbow.  In  every  case  the 
shadow  and  bow  were  seen  in  front  of 
land  and  never  against  the  sky.  When 
the  sun  rose  pretty  high  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  shadow  was  beautifully 
observed.  As  a  thin  wreath  of  condensed 
vapor  came  up  the  valley  at  a  proper 
height  a  resplendent  bow  formed  round 
the  shadow,  while  both  seemed  to  stand  up 
majestically  in  front  of  the  observers,  and 
then  the  shadow  fell  down  on  to  the  land 
and  the  bow  vanished  as  the  mist  passed 
on.  About  an  hour  later  the  sun  again 
shone  out,  but  much  higher  and  stronger 
than  before,  and  then  they  saw  a  brighter 
and  sharper  shadow  of  the  peak,  this  time 
encircled  by  a  double  bow;  and  their  own 
spectral  arms  were  again  visible. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE    POSSIBILITY  OF   A   SMALL  WAR    IN 

EUROPE. 

There  is  one  conceivable  possibility  in 
relation  to  the  war  now  dreaded  in  the 
East  which  has  not  yet  been  sufliciently 
discussed.  Might  not  a  war  occur,  and 
ret  not  be  European.-*  Hitherto  this  idea 
las  been  put  aside  as  too  hopeful  for  rea- 
sonable men,  as,  indeed,  outside  those 
limits  within  which  alone  the  expectations 
of  politicians  should  be  confined.    It  has 


I 


been  assumed  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
that,  with  the  nations  so  angry  and  so  well 
prepared,  the  firing  of  a  shot  would  bring 
them  all  into  the  field,  that  the  whole  Con- 
tinent would  take  sides,  and  that  no  power, 
except  possibly  England,  could  escape 
being  drawn  into  the  circle  of  active  oper- 
ations. Austria  and  Russia,  it  has  been 
said,  might  begin  the  quarrel,  but  Gep 
many  must  chime  in,  France  would  then 
seize  her  opportunity,  and  Italy  also,  and 
the  whole  mainland  of  Europe  would  be 
one  scene  of  devastation.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, as  we  show  below,  that  this  assump* 
tion  is  correct,  but  a  belief  is  beginning  to 
spread  that  the  theory  on  which  it  is  b^ed 
has  been  accepted  a  little  too  readily. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  present 
situation  than  the  apparent  tranqnuiUity  of 
the  French.  That  restless  people,  it  waa 
supposed,  were  not  only  anxious  for  war, 
if  an  ally  could  be  secured,  and  ready  for 
war,  but  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  provoke 
a  war.  It  is  this  contingency  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  always  calculated  on,  and 
against  this  contingency  that  he  has  for 
years  past  —  ever  since  1875  —  been  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  League  of  Peace. 
It  was  the  desire  of  France  for  revenge 
which  it  was  imagined,  and,  indeed,  af- 
firmed by  great  courts,  kept  all  Europe  in 
turmoil  and  apprehension.  The  dreaded 
crisis  has,  however,  occurred.  Russia  and 
Austria,  armed  to  the  teeth,  are  menacing 
one  another;  every  capital  is  full  of  ru- 
mors ;  and  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
France  is  the  most  placid.  There  is  no 
sign  of  a  mobilization  of  the  French  army.  * 
The  French  Chamber  does  not  discuss 
war.  The  ruling  persons  of  France  are 
not  endeavoring  either  to  excite  or  to  pac- 
ify the  French  people.  Even  the  excitable 
French  journalists  are  comparatively  mod- 
erate, and  discuss  the  chances  as  if  their 
own  future  were  not  vitally  concerned. 
The  president  gives  no  sign  of  disturb- 
ance whatever,  and  so  far  as  is  ascer- 
tained, the  contractors,  who  in  perturbed 
times  swarm  round  the  military  depart- 
ment like  flies  round  meat,  arc  not  unusu- 
ally occupied.  It  is  whispered  that  France 
is  not  ready,  and  will  not  fight;  but  will, 
if  war  breaks  out,  only  watch  to  see  on 
which  side  her  immediate  interests  lie. 

It  is  possible,  though  only  possible,  that 
this  is  true.  It  has  long  been  suspected 
that  the  reluctance  of  France  to  make  war 
was  deeper  than  is  generally  admitted* 
The  peasants  fear  war,  and  if  guaranteed 
against  invasion,  which  they  dread,  from 
an  impression  that  all  men  must  seek  to 
possess  France,  would  rather  let  any  op- 
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portunity  pass  than  encounter  the  hard- 
ships and  loss  of  life  a  great  war  would 
involve.  The  (Tirecting  classes,  though 
more  prepared,  are  dependent  on  the 
peasants*  vote  ;  and  the  Parisians,  though 
eager  for  revenge,  are  distracted  about 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  modern  democra- 
cies. Those  republican  leaders  whom 
they  trust  are  afraid  of  a  great  war  —  not 
on  account  of  its  risks  or  hardships,  but 
because  they  know  that  if  France  is  suc- 
cessful, the  generals  will  govern,  and  not 
the  republic;  and  that  it  France  is  de- 
feated, the  people  will  attribute  defeat  to 
the  form  of  government,  and  try  monarchy 
in  its  stead.  Lastly,  the  army,  thougn 
anxious  for  war,  knows  its  conditions  bet- 
ter than  the  people  do;  is  aware  of  the 
absence  of  a  chief  to  whom  it  can  entrust 
the  general  direction  of  an  immense  cam- 
paign, and  is  disquieted  by  the  non-readi- 
ness of  the  repeating  rifle,  and  its  necessary 
ammunition.  There  is  a  disposition,  there- 
fore, to  wait  and  see  whether  Germany  will 
be  drawn  in.  France  does  not  want  either 
to  aggrandize  or  to  punish  Austria,  and 
does  not  at  heart  care  much  about  the  fate 
of  Russia,  provided  she  is  not  destroyed. 
What  she  cares  for  is,  to  revenge  herself 
on  Germany,  and  to  give  a  sharp  lesson 
to  Italy  ancl  Spain,  and  to  secure  for  her- 
self a  military  leadership  in  the  world,  and 
she  cannot  hope  for  this  unless  Germany 
is  seriously  entangled  in  the  East.  She 
will  therefore  wait,  and  not  hurry  herself, 
and  possibly  pick  up  great  acivantages 
without  all  the  risks  of  war.  It  is  this 
decision,  well  understood  though  not  dis- 
cussed, which,  it  is  said,  keeps  France  so 
tranquil,  and  makes  the  most  excitable 
race  in  Europe,  during  what  appears  to 
outsiders  a  most  critical  point  in  its  his- 
tory, appear  as  little  concerned  as  if  their 
country  were  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

The  calculation  of  those  who  accept 
this  theory  —  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  favorite 
one  with  leading  Germans  —  is  probably 
erroneous.  They  are  relying  too  much  on 
Frenchmen's  habit  of  calculation,  which 
gives  way  readily  in  excited  times,  and 
they  notice  too  little  the  immense  danger 
in  which  France  would  stand  if  the  Russo- 
Austrlan  war  turned  out  merely  an  ex- 
hausting and  indecisive  campaign,  and  if 
Prince  Bismarck,  therefore,  were  left  free 
to  settle  accounts  with  his  old  enemy  once 
for  all.  If  Russia  were  successful,  too, 
Germany  would  be  engaged,  and  French 
hopes  would  rise  too  high  for  continued 
abstinence  ;  while  if  Russia  were  beaten, 
her  reluctance  to  form  a  French  alliance 
would    disappear,  and    she    would  offer 


terms  no  French  statesmen  would  be  able 
to  resist.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered in  all  calculations,  that  French- 
men in  business  hate  **  excessive  risks," 
that  France  may  be  quiet  at  an  unexpected 
moment,  and  that  if  she  is  quiet,  the  terri- 
ble war  anticipated  may  be  both  localized 
and  long.  A  great  destruction  of  trained 
men  in  Galicia,  without  much  permanent 
result,  would  be  a  frightful  incident  in 
European  history,  but  its  effect  upon  civ- 
ilization would  be  temporary,  and  be  far 
less  than  that  of  a  European  war.  Even 
if  Germany  joins  in,  still,  if  France  does 
not  move,  the  war  will  concern  onlv  the 
powers  interested,  and  will  not  bring  the 
whole  world  within  its  destructive  range. 
There  will,  for  instance,  to  begin  with,  oe 
scarcely  any  maritime  war  at  all,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  industry  outside  Austria 
and  Russia  should  be  seriously  disturbed. 
It  is  a  most  improbable  issue  of  the  crisis, 
but  still  it  is  a  possible  one ;  its  possibility 
would  account  for  an  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble circumstance,  the  quiescence  of  France 
amidst  a  general  tumult;  audit  deserves 
to  be  considered  at  least  as  that  off-chance 
which  so  often  in  national,  as  in  personal, 
affairs  upsets  all  calculations. 


From  The  Manchester  Guardian. 
ICE-BOATING  IN  THE  GULF  OF  FINLAND. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

Half  an  hour's  drive  in  one  of  the  little 
sledges  or  satiee  which  in  winter  throng  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  brings  us  to  the 
Russian  Yacht  Club  on  Yelaghin  Island, 
from  whence  we  are  to  start.  We  at  once 
proceed  to  the  pavilion  to  prepare  for  our 
expedition.  The  costume  consists  of  knee- 
boots  lined  with  felt,  a  fur-lined  coat  or 
shoobaj  leather  gloves  with  one  compart- 
ment for  the  thumb  and  another  for  the 
fingers  drawn  over  a  pair  of  woollen  ones 
of  a  similar  shape,  and  a  fur  cap  well 
pulled  down  over  the  ears.  Having  thus 
arrayed  ourselves  we  proceed  to  the  quay 
and  inspect  our  craft.  An  ice-boat,  or 
booya^  consists  of  a  triangular  raft,  of 
which  the  base  forms  the  bows  and  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  the  stern.  At  each  of 
the  three  corners  is  a  short  skate,  of  which 
the  rear  one,  fitted  with  steering  gear, 
forms  the  rudder.  A  short  bowsprit  and 
mast,  with  lug-sail,  complete  the  rigging; 
a  jib  is  sometimes  though  rarely  used. 
We  have  to  commence  the  day  s  work 
with  the  somewhat  arduous  task  of  push- 
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ing  our  boat  along.  The  exercise  contin- 
ues for  about  ten  minutes,  when  we  are 
all  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  the 
skipper,  in  decidedly  pure  Anglo-Saxon. 
He  lias  stepped  into  one  of  the  holes,  half- 
covered  with  snow,  made  by  the  fishermen 
in  order  to  set  their  traps  for  lamprey,  and 
is  wet  through  to  the  waist.  After  a  hur- 
ried council  of  war  we  send  him  back  to 
change,  and  lighting  our  pipes  proceed  to 
await  his  return  with  what  patience  we  can 
muster.  However,  he  is  soon  back,  and, 
with  more  caution,  we  again  set  to  our 
work  as  before,  which  happily  grows  everj' 
moment  lighter  as  we  get  nearer  to  the 
gulf  and  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  island. 
Soon  with  a  cheery  "  Jump  on  ! "  from  the 
skipper,  we  are  oil,  and  off  in  earnest, 
crashing  and  bumping  over  seams  and 
fissures  as  we  fly.  On  each  tack  as  we  get 
more  and  more  into  the  open  the  speed 
increases  until  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  breathe.  Ice-boating  certainly  tries 
one's  faith  to  the  utmost,  for  we  are  now 
flying  along  at  some  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
and  straight  in  front  of  us  about  twenty 
yards  ahead  we  see  a  big  open  space  witn 
floating  blocks  of  ice.  It  appears  impos- 
sible to  put  about  before  we  are  in  it;  but 
with  a  necessary  caution  to  *'hold  tight," 
round  we  swing  almost  on  the  very  brink, 
and  are  scudding  away  on  the  opposite 
tack  again  to  repeat  the  same  process  a 


few  moments  later.  Over  in  the  directioi 
of  Cronstadt  the  sky  for  the  last  two  hour 
has  been  i^etting  blacker  and  blacker,  ani 
a  dull  wail  in  the  freshening  wind  heraldi 
the  coming  storm.  There  are  now  somi 
half-dozen  boats  careering  about  in  differ 
ent  directions,  and  we  see  some  way  ahead 
and  apparently  well  in  the  storm  one  tha 
has  lost  her  mast.  So,  taking  in  a  coupli 
of  reefs  to  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe,  wi 
start  off  to  the  rescue.  However,  will 
great  ingenuity,  they  have  rigged  up  s 
jury-mast  and  are  off  again  before  we  cai 
reach  them.  A  myeteij  or  snow-storm,  has 
now  set  in  in  earnest,  and  such  a  one  as  w4 
never  see  in  the  temperate  climate  of  £n 
gland.  The  snow,  in  fine,  dust-like  parti 
cles,  comes  down  so  thick  and  fast  that  t 
is  impossible  to  see  a  yard  ahead,  whiU 
the  wind  howls  and  shrieks  as  it  tean 
along  as  if  angry  with  us  for  disputing  iti 
sovereignty  in  this  world  of  ice.  We  nof 
decide  to  return,  and  back  we  start,  "  hum 
ming  "  along  at  a  glorious  pace.  We  an 
now  running  before  the  wind,  and  so  wha 
took  us  nearly  three  hours  to  accomplisi 
in  the  outward  spin  we  now  do  in  somt 
forty  minutes.  How  our  skipper  managec 
in  this  impenetrable  mist  to  find  his  wa] 
back  and  avoid  broken  ice  is  a  mystery  \i 
me.  However,  back  we  got,  ravenousl] 
hungry  from  the  cold  and  hard  work,  am 
food  and  vodka  are  all  the  order  of  the  day 


i , 


The  Lily  of  Scripture.  — In  the  Revised 
Version  ot  Canticles  I  find  that  in  all  the  pas- 
sages where  "he  fcedcth  among  the  lilies** 
occurs  "his  flock'*  has  l>cen  inserted  in 
italics.  Is  this  needful  ?  Dr.  Royle  pointed 
out,  n  Irint;  time  ago,  in  Kitto's  *' ijiblical 
Dictionary,"  that  the  •'lily**  (skushan)  re- 
fericd  to'niij;lit  be  a  plant' of  Egyi>t  rather 
than  ot  ralcsiine,  and  suggested  the  Nymphcta 
lotus  \\\'\^)\C\.  It  would  seem,  however,  this 
plant  ha-^  been  generally  objected  to,  on  the 
ground  <i(  the  ahovc-fiuoted  passages.  Rut  a 
custom  tliat  seems  to  nave  escaped  all  Biblical 
critics  is  that  alhuled  to  bv  Straho  (xvii.  i.  i  5) 
of  holdinii  leasts  on  the  water  among  the  watcr- 
lilles.  lie  describes  thcin  thus:  **  These  cn- 
tertainnienis  take  place  in  boats  with  cabins, 
and  in  ilic^c  the  p^uests  enter  into  the  thickest 
parts  01  the  plantation,  where  they  arc  over- 
shadow Ltl  witli  the  leaves  of  the  water-lily*' 
{A't'iUifi''ium  spfciosum^  Wild).  In  the  lime 
of  Hat!r:a:j  this  custom  was  also  frequent,  as 
we  can  sec  from  the  celebrated  mo>aic  of 
rale^tiiiia.  I  think  now,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  t<.\ts  relating  to  this  lily,  all  the  evi- 
dence ^.fcs  ffir  the  lotus  being  the  j)lant  re- 
ferred to.     This  "lily"  of  Scripture  was  a 


'  prolific  bloomer,  "Flourish  as  the  lily"  (E< 

clus.  xxxix.  14;  Hosca  xiv.  0;  grew  by  tb 

^  "rivers  of  water  **  (Ecclus.  i.  8) ;  was  " sweet 

I  smelling**   (Canticles  v.    13);    cultivated  ii 

"gardens**  (Cant.  vi.  2);  and  is  mentioned 

as  being  "gathered "  (Cant.  vi.  2).     All  thes 

passages   point  to  the  Nympkaa  lotus,     "i 

,  lily  among  thorns**  presents  no  ditticulty,  a 

I  the  Egyptian   bean  would  probably  grow  01 

the  same  marshes  or  swam])s,  and  on  thi 

plant  arc  thorns  "  so  hard,*'  says  'I'hcophru 

tus,  (iv.  10),  "  that  crocodiles  avoid  the  plan 

for  fear  of  running  its  prickles  into  their  eyes.' 

The  passage  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr'as  n 

24),   "O  Lord,  thou  hast  chosen  of  all  th 

flowers  of  the  earth  one  lily,"  if  the  lotus  i 

intended,  would  have  been  singularly  appn 

priatc. 

In  the  Revised  Version  of  Job  I  find,  in  xl 
21  and  22,  the  "shady  trees'*  of  the  A.  V.  i 
I  altered  to  "  lotus  trees,"  without  anv  note  c 
'  cmiment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  knc 
whether  it  is  to  the  Nelumbium  or  to  the  lotu 
tree  of  Homer  ((.>dys.  ix.)  that  the  referenc 
is  made.     Can  any  one  inform  me  ? 

P.  £.  Newberry. 

Upper  Norwood.  Motes  and  Qnwkfc 
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l'insouciance,  etc. 


L»  INSOUCIANCE. 
CHANSONNETTE. 


Je  dis  ^  ma  maitresse : 
HStons-nous  1     Le  temps  presse, 
Nous  sommes  au  printemps, 
Pro6tons  des  instants  1 
Mais  la  belle  ennuy^e, 
Sur  son  coude  appuy^e, 
Dit  avec  b&illements, 
Nous  avons  bien  le  temps. 

Je  dis  k  ma  charmante : 
£ntends-tu  ce  qu'il  chante 
Ce  soir  le  rossignol  ? 
Est-ce  en  Diize  ou  B^mol?— 
La  belle  langoureuse, 
Du  fond  de  sa  dormeuse, 
Murmure  en  souriant, 
Je  le  trouve  bruyant. 

Toujours  insouciante, 
A  tout  indifferente, 
Je  tente  tout  moyen 
Sans  arriver  k  rien ! 
Le  beau  temps  et  la  pluie 
Tout  Tamuse  ou  Tennuie; 
Pour  moi,  {'attends,  j 'attends, 
Et  j*y  perds  tout  mon  temps  I 
Temple  Bar.  F.  M.  SarTORIS. 


BONAMY  PRICE. 

[in   MEMORIAM.] 

Who  that  beheld  and  knew  thee,  but  would 
fain 
Preserve  thy  image  for  the  coming  race  ? 
The  prompt,  quick  mien ;  the  vivid,  mobile 
face; 
Broad  brow,  firm  lip ;  the  invigorating  strain 
Of  converse ;  argument,  that  ne*er  would  gain 
A  i>oint  unfairly ;  tales  that  ran  apace. 
Not  scant,  nor  overfull ;  the  softer  grace 
And    tenderer  manner,   growing  with  life's 
wane. 

Children  would  fly  yet  seek  thee,  half-dis- 
mayed 
But  wholly  mirthful ;  every  living  thine 
Felt  thy  electric  presence,  and  was  stirred. 
Now  all  thy  cares,  thy  thoughts,  with  God  are 
laid 
In  silent  peace,  till  thine  eternal  spring 

Blossoms  at  bidding  of  our  Father's  word. 
Specutor.  J.   R.  M. 


THE  GREAT  NORTH  SEA. 

Years  have  passed  since  the  great  North  Sea 
Took  him  who  was  dearest  on  earth  to  me. 
Safe  in  God's  keeping  I  know  he  lies. 
And  he  hears  not  the  seabirds'  moaning  cries, 
As  slowly  over  his  ^rave  thcv  float, 
With  the  drifting  wmd;  ana  never  a  boat 


Or  a  sign  of  mankind  is  there, 

Only  the  wild  waves'  ceaseless  prayer 

Sounds  ever  above  his  quiet  bed, 

Till  the  day  that  *'  the  sea  ^ives  up  its  dead." 

The  mist  comes  down  and  it  hides  the  sun ; 

But  naught  he  knoweth  —  his  work  is  done. 

Storm  and  tempest,  they  come  not  nigh 

The  graves  of  the  ocean,  and  never  a  sigh 

From  the  world  far  above  them  can  break  the 

sleep 
Of  the  dead  who  rest  in  the  measureless  deep. 
Thus  forever,  until  the  latest  mom 
Shall  roll  back  the  last  tune  the  darkness  for- 
lorn. 
My  love  in  the  clasp  of  the  great  North  Sea 
Waits,  till  the  ending  of  time  shall  be. 
Chambers' JoumaL        FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 


THE  DEAD. 


Only  to  touch  once   more  the  ''Tanished 
hand," 
Only  once  more  the  silenced  voice  to  hear, 
Only  to  know  the  hovering  shade  is  nearl 
Though  the  blank  veil,  no  man  can  1lnde^ 

stand. 
Falls  between  us,  and  the  mysterious  land 
Where  they  are  dwelling  whom  we  hold  to 

dear, 
Our  granted  prayer  would  crush  the  doob^ 
the  fear. 
That  twines  in  sorrow's  cord  the  bittemt 

strand ; 
So,  from  the  vigil  of  the  sheeted  dead. 
So,  from  the   grave  with  all    its   tended 
flowers, 
The  wailing  from  the  hearts  uncomforted. 
Goes  up  to  Heaven  through  all  life's  lootif 
hours : 
As  soft  as  dew  the  answer  from  above, 
**  For  thee  I  lived,  I  died,  whose  name  ll 
Love." 

AU  The  Year  Rond. 


THE  FROST-ELVES. 

All  night  the  frost-elves  in  the  starliffht  go; 

Their  wings  are  white  on  meadow-iana  ad 
vale. 
Their  feet  on  mountain-tops  and  lakes  belov 

Dance  to  the  icy  music  of  the  hail. 

They  make  the  voice  of  hive  and  river  fidlt 
They  rob  the  forests  of  their  golden  glow. 

And  round  about  the  moon,  of  vapor  £nil 
They  wind  a  gloriola,  white  as  snow. 
Their  eyes* are  glittering  in  the  freezine  deWy 

Keen,  radiant  spirits   are  they;    bat  not 
glad  — 
Their  kisses  kill  the  flowers  they  press  then 
to; 

They  could  not  And  in  all  their  straying  nd 
So  much  exuberance  of  ereen  and  Uae 

As  April  in  a  single  violet  had  I 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.* 

Expectation  of  no  common  kind  has 
for  the  past  five  years  been  aroused  by 
the  report,  that  a  memoir  was,  naturally 
enough,  being  prepared  of  the  great  biolo- 
gist whose  mortal  remains  were  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1882.  The  expectation  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  men  of  science  who  had 
been  his  colleagues  or  competitors,  but 
was  shared  by  thousands  to  whom  the 
methods  and  the  labors  of  naturalists  are 
strange.  The  effect  of  that  series  of 
works  which,  beginning  in  1859,  ^^^  ^^^ 
after  another,  throughout  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  had  been  felt  by 
almost  all  classes  of  educated  men  and 
women  —  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world  —  felt,  it  is 
true,  in  very  varying  degrees,  and  exciting 
very  divergent  opinions.  To  say  that 
such  an  effect  had  never  before  been  pro- 
duced is  to  say  little  ;  for  it  is  only. in  the 
present  age  that  an  author  has  had  the 
possibility  of  addressing  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude of  readers.  But  even  the  present 
age  has  not  seen  another  author  whose 
views  have  obtained  a  circulation,  and  at 
least  partial  acceptance,  so  wide;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  the  views  were 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  many, 
revolutionary  in  the  sight  of  others,  and 
presenting  grave  difficulties  to  those  who 
regarded  them  most  favorably.  Into  any 
controversy  on  those  views  it  is  not  our 
intention  here  to  enter.  Controversy  now 
were  useless.  Most  thinking  people  have 
long  since  "  taken  sides,"  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  though  some  still  hold  out,  as 
they  have  ever  done,  against "  Darwinism  " 

—  in  all  sincerity  renouncing  its  doctrines 

—  their  number  has  for  several  years  past 
proved  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to 
that  of  their  opponents,  and  is  yet  daily 
diminishing. 

Whether  we  deem  the  expectation  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  justified 
or  disappointed  by  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  end  of  this  article,  is  a  mat- 

•  TJU  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin^  i»- 
Cluding  an  Autobiographical  Chapter.  Edited  by 
his  BOD,  Francis  Darwia.    3  vols.    London,  1887. 


ter  of  which  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  by  the  tone  of  our  remarks  as  we 
proceed.  There  is  no  wonder  indeed  that 
the  expectation  should  have  been  high, 
when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, that  Mr.  Darwin's  biographer 
was  announced  to  be  that  one  of  his  ac- 
complished sons  who,  from  his  natural 
tastes  and  education,  had  been  most  asso- 
ciated with  his  father's  labors,  and  whose 
name  had  publicly  appeared  as  that  of  his 
father's  assistant  on  the  title-page  of  one 
of  his  father's  works.  Mr.  Francis  Dar- 
win has  already  for  some  years  been  rec- 
ognized as  ah  able  expositor  of  the  new 
school  of  botanical  science,  and  the  merit 
of  his  original  investigations  had  obtained 
for  him,  in  the  year  of  his  father's  death, 
admission  into  the  Royal  Society.  In  his 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  pious  task  he  had 
undertaken,  he  has  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  the 
subject  of  his  memoir,  which  forms  the 
second  chapter  of  the  first  volume.  To 
this  we  shall  presently  return,  since  the 
personal  recollections  of  almost  any  roan, 
written  by  himself,  possess  an  interest  far 
greater  than  that  with  which  the  pen  of 
the  most  expert  biographer  can  invest  the 
life  of  another. 

That  the  author,  or,  as  be  modestly 
terms  himself,  the  editor  of  these  vol- 
umes, should  be  a  *'  Darwinian,"  is  but 
natural,  and  in  that  character,  it  is  as  nat- 
ural that  the  doctrine  of  descent  should 
have  strong  hold  upon  him.  Hence  no 
false  pride  can  be  attributed  to  him  for 
devoting  his  first  chapter  to  "The  Darwin 
Family."  The  name  variously  spelt  of 
old  time  —  Derwent,  Darwen,  Darwynne, 
and  so  on  —  is  obviously  a  **  place-name," 
but  still  suggests  no  certain  origin,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  its  first 
bearer  came  from  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire, or  Yorkshire,  in  all  of  which  coun- 
ties it  is  still  perpetuated  by  localities. 
The  first  known  ancestor  of  the  family,  as 
discovered  by  that  trustworthy  and  labo- 
rious genealogist,  the  late  Colonel  Chester, 
lived  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  at 
Marton,  in  the  north-western  limits  of 
Lincolnshire  ;  and  his  successor  in  the 
fourth  generation  became  also  possessed 
of  landed  estates  at  Manton,  in  the  same 
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county,  situated  in  that  curiously  wild  dis- 
trict which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trent  before  it  falls  into  the  Humber,and 
even  now  preserves  much  more  of  its  nat- 
ural aspect  than  can  be  seen  in  most  parts 
of  England.  This  Darwin,  William  by 
name,  left  a  son,  another  William,  who 
served  on  the  king*s  side  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  consequently  impoverished, 
though  he  recovered  his  lands.  Entering, 
however,  at  the  bar,  he  ultimately  became 
recorder  of  Lincoln,  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  ser- 
jeant-at-law, Erasmus  Earle,  and  so 
brought  into  the  family  a  Christian  name 
that  subsequently  became  celebrated. 
The  son  of  the  recorder,  again  called  Wil- 
liam, married  the  heiress  of  Robert  War- 
ing, of  Staffordshire;  and  she  inherited 
from  the  family  of  Lassells,  or  Lascelles, 
an  estate  at  Elston,  near  Newark,  which 
has  ever  since  remained  the  property  of 
her  descendants.  From  this  union  two 
sons  were  born.  The  line  of  the  eldest,  of 
whom  nothing  important  is  recorded, 
ended  in  daughters ;  but  the  second  son, 
Robert,  seems  to  have  been  no  ordinary 
man,  and  was  termed  by  the  antiquary 
Stukeley,  '*a  person  of  curiosity"  —  a 
phrase  meaning  in  those  days  something 
very  different  from  what  it  would  now, 
though  even  in  its  modern  sense  it  is  jus- 
tified by  certain  rhymes,  of  which  he  was 
the  reputed  author,*  handed  down  in  the 
family :  — 

From  a  morning  that  doth  shine, 
From  a  boy  that  drinketh  wine, 
From  a  wife  that  talketh  Latine, 
Good  Lord  deliver  mc  I 

It  is  suspected  that  the  third  line  in  this 
"litany  "  was  suggested  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  married  a  very  learned  lady,  though 
her  name  is  not  given,  and  whether  the 
conduct  of  any  one  of  his  four  sons 
prompted  the  second  line  is  not  known. 
At  any  rate,  the  eldest  died  unmarried,  at 
the  respectable  age  of  ninety-two,  having 
cultivated  a  taste  for  botany  and  for  po- 
etry. On  the  former  subject  he  published 
a   work,  which   reached  a  third  edition, 

*  The  form  in  which  they  are  given  may  be  original,  ' 
but  the  idea  conveyed  in  them  is  undoubtedly  borrowed, 
for  it  may  be  found  in  an  old  French  proverb  that  has 
been  often  quoted. 


but  on  the  latter  he  is  not  known  to  have 
printed  anything.  Both  tastes,  however, 
were  far  more  strongly  developed  in  his 
younger  brother,  the  Erasmus  Darwin 
whose  fame,  considerable  as  it  was  during 
his  lifetime,  had  fallen  into  obscurity,  or 
was  only  recollected  by  the  admirable 
parodies  of  his  sonorous  versification  by 
the  authors  of  the  "  Antijacobin,"  until 
people  were  reminded  of  its  existence  by 
the  works  of  his  grandson,  whose  "  Life 
and  Letters  "  we  here  notice. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  deceased  naturalist  had  displayed 
no  little  intellectual  power,  but  it  remains 
to  speak  of  Robert  Waring,  the  third  son 
of  this  Erasmus.*  He,  too,  took  up  med- 
icine ;  and,  marrying  a  daughter  of  Wedg* 
wood,  of  Etruria,  carried  on  a  prosperous 
practice  as  a  physician  in  Shrewsbury, 
where,  at  a  house  called  the  Mount,  two 
sons  were  born  to  him.  The  elder,  an- 
other Erasmus,  the  friend  of  Carlyle,  lived 
a  bachelor  in  London,  and  died  in  l88l. 
The  younger,  the  subject  of  this  work,  was 
Charles  Robert,t  who  describes  his  father 
as  being  "the  wisest  man  he  had  ever 
known,"  and  entertained  so  great  an  afife^ 
tion  for  him  that  anything  he  said  was  re- 
ceived with  almost  implicit  faith.  When, 
in  after  years,  this  son  visited  the  old 
Shrewsbury  abode,  the  tenant  of  which 
with  mistaken  kindness  stayed  with  him 
all  the  while,  he  wrote  :  '*  If  I  could  have 
been  alone  in  that  greenhouse  for  five 
minutes,  I  know  I  should  have  been  able 
to  see  my  father  in  his  wheel-chair  as  viv- 
idly as  if  he  had  been  before  me."  Some 
amusing  traits  of  this  gentleman,  who,  as 
is  obvious,  was  most  highly  esteemed  by 
his  friends,  are  recorded,  but  here  they 
need  not  be  mentioned.    We  wish    we 

*  His  two  other  sons  were  evidently  no  **»iw—iM 
men.  Charles,  the  eldest,  having  adopted  the  nedied 
profession,  wan  of  extraordinary  promise  when  be  was 
cut  off.  in  his  twenty-first  year,  by  a  wound  received  IB 
dissecting,  and  Erasmus,  the  second,  amused  bii 
when  a  boy,  by  numbering  the  houses  and  the 

of  Lichfield,  his  result  being  found,  when  a  real 

was  taken,  to  be  nearly  accurate.  He  was  a  niaa  ei 
varied  tastes  and  was  not  the  leu  known  for  his  mli* 
macy  with  Houlton,  the  engineer,  and  with  Daf,  Ae 
pliiloscphical,  if  eccentric,  author  of  **  Saodfoid  and 
Merton." 

t  The  second  Christian  name  seems  nerer  to  have 
been  used  by  him  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed,  and  ht 
wili  doubtless  go  down  to  posterity  as  he  wai 
his  contemporaries— plain  Charlw  Danria. 
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knew  more  of  his  wife  Susannah,  since 
celebrated  men  are  said  to  take  so  many 
of  their  highest  qualities  from  their  moth- 
ers ;  but  we  are  merely  told  of  "a  minia- 
ture of  her,  with  a  remarkably  sweet  and 
happy  face,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  her 
father ;  a  countenance  expressive  of  the 
gentle  and  sympathetic  nature  which  Miss 
Meteyard  ascribes  to  her."  She  died  in 
1817,  predeceasing  her  husband  by  thirty- 
two  years,  and  leaving  her  youngest  son, 
Charles,  who  was  born  in  1809,  a  boy  of 
eight. 

Having  thus  paid  homage  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  heredity,  as  becomes  the  reviewer 
of  the  "Life  and  Letters"  of  him  who 
first  tried  to  show  how  it  works  in  na- 
ture, we  must  turn  to  our  main  business, 
and  the  autobiographical  sketch,  before 
mentioned,  immediately  demands  notice. 
A  more  pleasant  task  seldom  falls  upon 
one  of  our  calling  than  to  dwell  upon  the 
chapter  of  this  work  containing  the  **  Rec- 
ollections of  the  Development  of  my 
Mind  and  Character,"  which  Mr.  Darwin 
wrote  some  five  or  six  years  before  his 
death,  for  more  delightful  reading  is  not 
easily  to  be  met  with.  The  simplicity, 
with  which  the  author  describes  the  events 
of  his  early  days,  is  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence, and  in  almost  every  phrase,  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Equally  character- 
istic of  him  is  it  that  this  charming  pro- 
duction was  intended  to  be  seen  only  by 
his  children  and  children's  children,  and 
that  he  should  say :  — 

I  have  attempted  to  write  the  following  ac- 
count of  myself,  as  if  I  were  a  dead  man  in 
another  world  looking  back  at  my  own  life. 
Nor  have  I  found  this  difficult,  for  life  is 
nearly  over  with  me.  I  have  taken  no  pains 
about  my  style  of  writing.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  27.) 

This  autobiography  is  less  a  minute 
self-dissection,  as  we  have  heard  some 
term  it,  than  a  general  record  of  things 
that  happened  and  a  close  description,  as 
if  after  study  with  a  microscope,  of  the 
tastes,  the  pursuits,  and  the  motives  — 
which  a  memory  *' extensive,"  as  he  calls 
it,  even  if  "hazy"  as  to  particulars,  en- 
abled him  to  recall  —  and  especially  of 
the  motives.  These  are  set  down  in  the 
plainest  language   possible,  and  without 


the  least  attempt  at  extenuation  when 
they  are  not  perfect.  Not  a  Rousseau 
could  more  candidly  —  if  Rousseau  was 
candid  —  pen  his  confessions.  But  there 
is  little  that  the  severest  moralist  can  find 
fault  with,  and  nothing  that  one  can  per- 
ceive after  the  days  of  childhood  and  early 
youth.  The  most  reprehensible,  perhaps, 
was  the  habit  of  "  inventing  deliberate 
falsehoods,  and  this  was  always  done  for 
the  sake  of  causing  excitement ;  "  but  that 
we  suspect  at  the  age  of  eight  years  is  not 
a  very  uncommon  failing  —  especially 
with  a  motherless  boy  —  and  even  then 
was  not  without  a  sequel  of  repentance  :  — 

One  little  event  during  this  year  [1817]  has 
fixed  itself  very  firmly  in  my  mind,  and  I  hope 
that  it  has  done  so  from  my  conscience  having 
been  afterwards  sorely  troubled  by  it;  it  is 
curious  as  showing  that  apparently  I  was  in- 
terested at  this  early  age  in  the  variability  of 
plants  I  I  told  another  little  boy  (I  believe  it 
was  Leighton,  who  afterwards  became  a  well- 
known  lichenologist  and  botanist),  that  I  could 
produce  variously  colored  polyanthuses  and 
primroses  by  watering  them  with  certain  col- 
ored fluids,  which  was  of  course  a  monstrous 
fable,  and  had  never  been  tried  by  me.  (Vol. 
i.,  p.  28.) 

Considering  the  light  that  Mr.  Darwin 
subsequently  shed  on  some  of  those  very 
plants,  especially  their  dimorphism,  this 
was  indeed  a  singular  foreshadowing. 
The  beating  of  a  puppy  "  simply  from 
enjoying  the  sense  of  power"  —  a  thing 
many  a  child  has  done  —  lay  afterwards 
heavily  on  his  mind ;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  his  strong  affection  for  dogs,  as  he 
tells  us  he  "was  an  adept  in  robbing  their 
love  from  their  masters."  He  was,  how- 
ever, even  then,  or  shortly  after,  endued 
not  merely  with  the  moral  sense,  but  with 
deep  religious  feelings ;  since,  while  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Butler's  at  Shrewsbury,  he 
used  to  go  home  in  the  longer  intervals 
between  "  callings-over  "and  locking  up  at 
night,  and  he  writes :  — 

I  remember  in  the  early  part  of  my  school 
life  that  I  often  had  to  run  very  quickly  to  be 
in  time,  and  from  being  a  fleet  runner  was 
generally  successful;  but  when  in  doubt  I 
prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  help  me,  and  I 
well  remember  that  I  attributed  my  success 
to  the  prayers  and  not  to  my  quick  running, 
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and  marvelled  how  generally  I  was  aided,  meant,  it   seemed   to   me   a  fearful   re* 

(Vol.  i.,  p.  31.)  proach."  •    (Vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

Mr.  Darwin  was  one  of  the  many  to  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was   wisely 

whom  a  public*' school  as  a  means  of  edu-  removed  by  his  father  from  a  place  of 

cation  .  .  .  was  simply  a  blank."      For  such  unprohtable  employment  to  him, and 

composition  he  had  no  faculty,  and,  of  was  sent  to  join  his  elder  brother  in  study, 

course,  the  usual  result  followed :  —  \^S  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.     Here  the  instruction  was  alto- 

I  had  manv  friends,  and  got  together  a  good  gether  by  means  of  lectures  which,  except 
collection  of  old  verses,  which  by  patching  ^^osc  on  chemistry,  he  found  to  be  intol- 
together,  sometimes  aided  by  other  boys,  1  j^j  ^  jj  But  the  perception  that  he 
could  work  mto  anv  subject.  Much  attention  /i  """*  ",  ^  "  .  k^'^-^-p"""  •^"«'-  "« 
was  paid  to  learning  bv  heart  the  lessons  of  would  eventually  enjoy  a  competent  for- 
the  previous  dav;  this  I  could  effect  wit^i  tune  checked  any  strenuous  effort  to  pur- 
great  facility,  learning  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  sue  the  ancestral  profession,  and  moreover 
Virgil  or  Homer  whilst  I  was  in  morning  his  sensitive  nerves  forbade  his  attend- 
chapel ;  but  this  exercise  was  utterly  useless,  ance  in  the  operating-room  —  "  two  cases,** 
for  every  verse  was  forgotten  in  forty^ight  which  he  only  half  saw,  "fairly  haunted 
hours.  I  was  not  idle,  and  with  the  excep-  me  for  many  a  long  year."  Here,  too, 
tion  of  versification,  generally  worked  con-  happened  a  curious  thing  which  uncon- 
scientiously  at  my  classics,  not  using  cribs  ^ciously  may  have  had  its  efifect  on  his 

which  I  admired  greatly.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  32.)  ^^'*i'    Robert  Edmond   Grant,  afterward! 

professor  of  zoology  in  University  College, 

Euclid  he  was  taught  by  a  private  tutor,  London,  and  one  day  as  they  were  walkuif 

and  distinctly  remembered  "  the  intense  together  Grant 
satisfaction  which   the  clear  geometrical 

proofs  gave  "  him.  With  equal  delight  he  burst  forth  in  high  admiration  of  Lamardc 
took  in  the  principle  of  the  vernier  when  and  his  views  on  evolution.  I  Ibtened  [con- 
it  was  explained  to  him  by  his  uncle—  ^'^^^^^  ^^^'  Darwin]  in  silent  astonishment, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  'And  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  without  any  effect 
with  these  mathematical  relaxations-  -z^nomia^'  of' m'; 'gr^^S^e^  SllhlS 
evidently  showing  that  by  fit  training  his  similar  views  are  maintained,  but  without  pro- 
mathematical  faculties  might  have  been  ducing  any  effect  on  me.  Nevertheless  it  it 
(notwithstanding  what  he  afterwards  said)  probable  that  the  hearing  rather  early  in  life 
advantageously  developed  —  the  historical  such  views  maintained  and  praised  may  have 
plays  01  Shakespeare,  Thomson's  "Sea-  favored  my  upholding  them  under  a  different 
sons,"  and  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  Byron,  form  in  my  "Origin  of  Species."  At  this 
were  pleasurably  read,  while  his  future  time  I  admired  greatly  the  "Zoonomia;  "  but 
career  was  proclaimed  by  the  collecting  of  ^?  reading  it  a  second  time  after  an  interval 
minerals  and  ./^./insects.  The  limitation  of  .tc"  or  fifteen  years,  I  was  inuch  d»ap- 
in  this  last  resoert  was  due  to  his  sister  Po^n'ed;  the  proportion  of  speculation  beiqg 
in  inis  last  respect  was  due  to  his  sister,  ^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  given.f  (Vol.  L,  p.  38.) 
who  seems  to  have  stood  to  him  much  in  **  **  \  f  r  j-i 
the  place  of  a  mother,  for,  after  consulting  .,                   .    .   -.u  .v                .j.      1^ 

1^14-            I     1     I   *V    X  -^                  A     •    1*1  In  curious  contrast  with  this,  we  mar  perhapi  bt 

her,   he  **  concluded   that  it  was   not  right  allowed  here  to  mention  what  Mr.  BlomeBeld-r    " 


I  Story 
borne  " 
habi 


lOrne"    naturally    set    him    watching    the    ^""8  sent,  at  «heaj:e  of  thirteen  years,  to  Eton,  he lh« 

1  •.         f    I.*    I  J    1.  •.         .,  T  set  up,  in  ni»  d.ime  s  nou>w.  with  the  heliiof  acatleri* 

abltS    Ot    birds,  and    he   writes,   *' In   my    thetown,  and  his  foreman,  the  apparalu*  required  for  tW 


close  of  his   SChool-life,   had  its  share  of    ""'l '"traduced  to  the  latter,  then  president  of   the 
..       ..  c        4.\^  *    L*         111*.!  Koyal  bocietv,  a«  the  *' hton  boy  who  lit  hi»  room  wilk 


attention,  for   thereat   his    elder  brother  gas."   (Chapters  in  my  Life,  pp  31,  sj,  Bath,  1M7.) 
Erasmus  worked  hard  ;  and  so  much  was      t  The  u»eof  the  word  *•  evolution  *»  in  this  extract 

thf»  vniinfTpr  nn*»   intpro<f»»H   in   i   «tiirlv  cr^  ^"""RI»  natural  enouch,  seems  to  anticipate  by  many 

inc  }0Unc;er  one   iniercstea   in  a  study  so  years  it*  application  in  the  particular  sense  intended 

unprecedented  at  Shrewsbury  school   that  Mr.  D.irwm  states  that,  after  coming  to  London,  Grant 

he   was   nicknamed  *' Gas,"  and  was   pub-  "  d»dnoihin;j  more  in  science,  a  fact  wliichhaaalwtyt 

.•I  lilt       T^       n  \i        I  K'  been  inexpi'cabie  to  me."     Surely  the  explanation  may 

licly  rebuked   by  Dr.  Butler  for  wasting  lie  in  his  Tmidin-^  npmions  on  this  subject  to  muchtf 

his  time  on   such   useless  subjects  —  **  he  variance  with  those  of  nearlv  all  the  nen  of  edenet 

called  me  very  unjustly  a  '  poco-curante,'  l^.U'%?d4\V«%r.b.*;  blS'JStuiTJSSrS 

and    as    I     did    not    understand    what    he  mind  Professor  Huxley's  testimony  (toL  u.,  pb   iM) 
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On  Ihe  whole  Mr.  Darwin's  residence  in 
Edinburgh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
success.  The  sole  effect  produced  by  the 
geological  lectures  to  which  he  listened, 
was  "  the  determination  never  as  long  as  I 
lived  to  read  a  book  on  geology,  or  in  any 
way  to  study  the  science  "  — a  determina- 
tion which  gave  way,  as  we  shall  immedi- 
ately see,  under  the  more  genial  treatment 
of  teachers  whom  he  afterwards  met.  In 
the  mean  while  — 

How  I  did  enjoy  shooting  I  bat  I  think  that 
I  must  have  been  nalf-consciously  ashamed  of 
my  zeal,  for  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that 
shooting  was  almost  an  intellectual  employ- 
ment; il  required  so  much  skill  to  judge 
where  to  find  most  game  and  to  hunt  the  dogs 
well.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  4J.) 

In  those  good  times  popular  opinion  or 
a  sense  of  duty  had  not  debarred  the  occu- 
pant of  the  pulpit  from  the  use  of  the  gun. 
The  passion  for  shooting  therefore  was 
not  considered  a  hindrance  to  the  choice 
of  the  clerical  profession,  and  Dr.  Darwin, 
finding  that  his  son  had  no  disposition  to 
pursue  a  medical  career,  proposed  that  he 
should  take  orders.  He  asked  lime  to  con- 
sider a  suggest' 
after  a  course  of 
and  a  few  other  < 

ingall  the  while  the  strict  and  literal  

of  every  word  in  Ihe  liible,  he  fullv  ac- 
cepted the  plan,  and  indeed  "liked  the 
thought  of  being  a  country  clergyman." 

Considering  how  fiercelj-  I  have  been  at- 
tacked by  tlie  orthodox,  it  seems  ludicrous 
that  I  once  intended  to  be  a  cleigj'man.  Nor 
was  this  intention  and  my  father's  wish  evei 
formally  given  up.  but  died  a  natural  death 
when,  on  leaving  Cambridge,  I  joined  the 
Beagle  as  naturalist.  If  the  phrenologists  are 
to  be  trusted,  I  was  well  fitted  in  one  respect 
to  be  a  clergyman.  A  few  years  ago  the  sec- 
retaries of  a  German  psychological  society 
asked  me  earnestly  by  letter  for  i  photograph 
of  myself;  and  some  lime  afleiwaida  I  re- 
ceived the  proceedings  of  one  of  their  meet- 
ings, in  which  il  seemed  that  the  shape  of  my 
bead  had  been  the  subject  of  a  public  discus- 
sion, and  one  of  the  speakers  declared  thai  I 
had  the  bump  of  reverence  developed  enough 
for  ten  priests.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  45.) 

In  consequence  of  this  determination  to 
take  orders  he  entered  Christ's  College  in 
the  Universilyof  Cambridge, first  working 
with  a  private  tutor  to  recover  his  school- 
standard  of  classical  knowledge,  which  had 
almost  vanished  during  his  two  years' 
residence  in  Edinburgh. 


"  Pearson  on  the  Creed," 
nity-books,  not  doubt- 


academical  studies  were  concerned,  as  com- 
pletely as  at  Edinburgh  and  at  school.  I 
attempted  mathematics,  and  even  went,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1S28,  with  a  private  tutor 
(a  very  dull  man)  to  Barmouth,  but  I  got  on 
very  slowly.  The  work  was  repugnant  to  me, 
chieSy  from  my  not  being  able  to  sec  any 
meaning  in  the  early  steps  in  algebra.  This 
impatience  was  very  foolish,  and  in  after  years 
I  have  deeply  regretted  that  I  did  not  proceed 
far  enough  at  least  to  understand  something 
of  the  great  leading  principles  of  mathematics, 
for  men  thus  endowed  seem  to  have  an  extra 
sense.  ...  In  order  to  pass  the  B.A.  exam- 
ination, it  was  also  necessary  to  get  up  Paley's 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  his  "  Moral 
Philosophy."  This  was  done  in  a  thoitugh 
manner,  and  I  am  convinced  that  [  could  have 
wtiiien  out  the  whole  of  the  "Evidences" 
with  perfect  correctness,  but  not  of  course  in 
the  clear  language  of  Paley.  The  logic  of  this 
book  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  his  "  Natural 
Theology,"  gave  me  as  much  delight  as  did 
Euclid.  The  careful  study  of  these  works, 
without  attempting  to  learn  any  part  by  rote, 
was  the  only  part  of  the  academical  course 
which,  as  I  theu  fell  and  as  1  still  believe, 
was  of  the  least  use  to  me  in  the  education  of 
my  mind.  I  did  not  at  that  time  trouble  my- 
self about  Paley's  premises;  and  taking  these 
on  trust  I  was  charmed  and  convinced  by  tlie 
long  line  of  argumentation.     (Vol.  L,  pp.  46, 

But  much  more  than  this  came  of  his 
career  at  Cambridge  —  varied  as  it  was. 
He  had  been  "so  sickened"  with  lectures 
at  Edinburgh,  that  he  did  not  attend  Sedg* 
wick's  eloquent  and  interesting  courses; 
but  he  fortunately  enrolled  himself  —  at- 
tendance being  wholly  voluntary  —  in  the 
class  of  Henslovr,  then  professor  of  bot- 
any, and  that  Henslow  was  the  making  of 
Darwin,  so  far  as  one  man  can  be  said  to 
make  another,  is  as  clear  as  luKmday,* 
Vet  he  did  not  study  botany.  Henslow, 
however,  had  far  too  wide  a  range  of  mind 
not  to  have  much  to  ofier  that  to  Darwin 
was  acceptable,  and  the  pursuit  of  ento- 
mology—  induced  by  the  contagtous  ex- 
ample of  his  second  cousin,  William 
Darwin  Fox,  an  undergraduate  of  bis  own 
college  and  standing  —  was  the  strongest 
link  that  bound  these  two  men  together. 
Still  further  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  it 
was  Henslow's  influence  that  saved  the 
young  man  from  the  idle  if  not  low  com- 

eany  into  which  (despite  his  tmdoubted 
igh  principle)  he  ran  a  risk  of  falling; 
but  more  than  all,  it  was  Henslow  to  whom 


-A" 
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is  owing  the  nomination  of  Darwin  as  the  riffe.    In  April,  1831,  he  wrote  to  hii 

naturalist  of  the  now  famous  Beagle  voy-  relation  Fox :  — 

age  —  theultimateresultsof  which,  though  ._            .  ,  ^  „    ^t.  1        j  j            t 

not  appreciated  until  more  than  twenty  At  present  I  talk,  think,  and  *««»  of  » 

•^';.      ..         .  ..  .  , ^  ,1,^,  jf,  scheme  I  have  almost  hatched  of  gomg  to  the 

years  after  it  was  completed,  have  already  ^^          i^,^„j,     j  ^^^^  ,        ^^  ^  ^5,^  ^ 

—and  their  end  is  not  yet  — had  more  ^^      tropical  scenery  and  vegetation,  and, 

effect  on  the  human  race  than   those  of  according  to  Humboldt,  Tenenffe  is  a  veiy 

any  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  the  glo-  pretty  specimen.    [Again,  in  May]  As  for  my 

rious  achievement  of   Magellan  not  ex-  Canary  scheme,  it  la  rash  of  you  to  ask  ques- 

cepted.  tions;  my  other  friends  most  sincerely  wish 

After  passing  his  final  examination,  Dar-  me  there,  I  plague  them  so  with  talking  about 

win  had  yet  to  reside  two  terms  longer  at  tropical  scenery.    (Vol.  I.,  p.  190.) 

Cambridge.    It  requires  acquaintance  with  ^^      ^  information  in  London,  aboat 

university  life  to  recognize  fully  how  val-  j^^  ^est  way  of  making  the  voyage,  pas- 

uablesuch  a  residence  may  be  made  by  sage-money,  and  so  fo?th,  and  blga^Tto 

those  who  know  the  way  to  use  its  advan-  ^.^.^^^j  Spanish,  intending  to  go  tliither 

tageJ.    Darwin  xvas  evidently  one  of  these  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j„  company  witfi  the  Ute 

—    Through  Henslow,  who  at  that  time  j^,^   ^^^   ^^  Eyton,  then  of  St.  John's 

le  habit  of  keeping  open  house  on  rollPo-P.anH  afterwards  a  well-known  ornl. 


With  Whewell,  Sedgwick  (as  before  said),  ^jj  \^^^y^  ^ut  under  very  different  cir- 
Dawes,  afterwards  Dean  of  Hereford,  cumstances.  For  fear  of  his  bringing  the 
Ramsav,  the  accomplished  linguist  and  ^,,„,„j  ^^  ,„,  ^^^  ,,jo„gd  t^  land,  and 
tutor  of  Jesus  Col  ege  -  "  the  finest  char-  therefore  never  saw  the  famous  tree, 
acter  I  ever  knew  -  who  died  soon  after,  y^^  Darwin's  mind  being  in  this  condl- 
and  others  of  the  more  enlightened  spirits  ^  j^  j^  ^^  conceive  the  effect  upon 
of  the  university.  Of  these  perhaps  the  ,,j„  ^^  ^^^  proposal  which  was  sudde^y 
sole  survivor  is  Mr.  Blomefield,  then  ^^^  unexpectedly  made  to  him  a  few 
known  as  Leonard  Jenyns,  by  which  name  ^^^t^s  later,  when,  after  having  spent  the 
he  will  be  always  remembered  in  connec  ^^^^^^  geologizing  in  Wales  with  Sedi- 
tion with  zoology  and  meteorology,  and  as  ^i^^  he  was  preparing  to  celebrate  tfe 
the  author  of  the  ichthyologica  portion  of  ^^^^  f^^tj^^,  ^^  ^^  Partridge.  This  pro- 
the  published  account  of  the  "Voyage  of  ^^g^i  ^^^  f^om  Captain  Fitz-Roy-laf- 
tne  ucagie,  terwards  the  well-known  meteorological 
Looking  back  [writes  Mr.  Darwin],  I  infer  admiral  —  a  most  promising  officer  c«  the 
there  must  have  been  something  in  nie  a  little  royal  navy,  who,  having  been  appointed  to 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  youths,  other-  the  command  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  on  a  sur- 
wise  the  above-mentioned  men,  so  much  older  yeying  and  possibly  a  circumnavigatOTT 
than  me  and  higher  m  academical  position,  ^^^^l^    was  prepared  to  Uke  on  ^ward 

IJTtK  LT VorMinfv  ?rd  n^^lr^' nTi^v  With   him   a  naturallst  as  a  ship-mate. 

With  them.     Lertamlv  1  was  not  aware  of  any  _,         ,           i    ^i  •  ^                 r*      *i5« 

such  superioritv.  and  I  remember  one  of  my  Though  nearly  thirty  years  after,  this  con- 

sporting  friends,  Turner,  who  saw  me  at  work  scientious  gentleman  openly  expressed  his 

with  my  beetles,  savine  that  I  should  some  regret  at  having  ever  made  such  an  offer; 

day  be  a  Fellow  of  tfie  Royal  Society,  and  the  that  regret  has  Deen  shared  by  few,  while 

notion  seemed  to  me  preposterous.     (Vol.  i.,  the  many  will  always  applaud  the  puUiC 

P-  55)  spirit  he  displayed,  not  only  in  oarryinff  it 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  what  so  out,  but  also^in  his  way  of  discharging  his 

acute  a  judge  of  capacity  as  Sir  Jolin  Mac-  duty  throughout  the  wuole  voyage.* 

intosh  is  stated  to  have  said  of  him.  after  The  offer  was  made  through  Peacock, 
meeting  him   some  three   years  before : 

"There  is  something  in  that  young  man  •.  Some  of  the  disadvantip>us  drcumitmncct  ate 

^,     ^.^          ^              nj«r        rx         •  which  tlic   voyage  was  pertormed,  and  espeaally  IM 

that  interests    me,      and    Mr.    Darwin  re-  parsimony  of  the  Admiralty  of  that  period,  comt  ool  ia 

cords   that   he   had    heard  of    the    saying,  the  letters  here  printed,  and,  if  not  now  made  knowB 

(i...;»u  «  »i^..,  rsf  .-...; ^ A  ^*  for  the  6rst  time,  are  certainly  new  lo  us.     In  proper* 

With  a  glow  of  pride.  ^ion  ,,  i,,ey  discredit  the  authorities  at  WhilehJu  S? 

About  this  time,  through  reading  Hum-  reflect  credit  on  Fitz-Roy.    At  his  own  risk  he  Uul  oat 

boldt's     •»  Personal     Narrative,"     he     was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  prowcution  of  his  dotij 

...       .                   ,      .       ^        '   '^'Ts  .  not  havmg  been  supplied  with  sufficient  meant  for  thor 

seized  with  a  burning  desire  to  visit  Tene-  i  performance,  and  it  is  shameful  to  learn  that  aportioa 

•  !  only  of  this  outlay  was  refunded  to  him -^  the  remainder 

*  As  above  mentioned,  he  was  also  the  biofj^apher  of  >  was  an  utter  loss.    Mr.  Darwin  (toI.  i.,  p.  aj7)  ucribtt 

bis  brother-in-law,  Henslow.  |  the  action  of  the  Admiralty  to  political  motiTtt. 
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afterwards  Dean  of  Ely,  who  was  asked  to 
recommend  a  proper  person.  Peacock's 
first  thought,  as  he  wrote  to  Henslow, 
was  of  Mr.  Jenyns  ;  but  the  clerical  duties 
of  that  gentleman  hindered  him  from  go- 
ing, and  Henslow  at  once  suggested  Dar- 
win, to  whom  he  wrote,  urging  the  accept- 
ance of  such  an  opportunity.  Darwin,  of 
course,  did  not  want  inducement  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  but  his  father,  whom  he 
most  properly  consulted,  though  not  de- 
cidedly refusing  his  leave,  gave  so  strong 
an  opinion  agamst  it  that  the  son  —  with 
what  feelings  we  may  imagine  —  dutifully 
declined.  However,  Dr.  Darwin  wisely 
said,  that  if  a  man  of  common  sense  ad- 
vised his  son  to  go,  he  would  not  disap- 
prove, and  fortunately  this  man  of  com- 
mon sense  was  forthcoming  in  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  a  favorite  uncle,  who  wrote 
to  his  brother-in-law  a  letter,  here  printed 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  198,  199),  in  which  each  objec- 
tion was  treated  and  refuted  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  method.  Hereupon  the  fa- 
ther gave  way,  and  two  days  after  (Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1831),  Darwin,  whose  mind, 
as  he  afterwards  wrote  to  his  sister,  "was 
like  a  swinging  pendulum,"  arrived  at 
Cambridge,  eager  to  see  and  confer  with 
Henslow.  The  next  day,  a  Saturday,  was 
spent  by  the  two  frienas  in  talking  over 
the  project.  Then  came  some  hitch  in 
the  business  —  the  precise  nature  of  which 
is  not  clear.  We  may,  perhaps,  suppose 
that  Fitz-Roy,  having  heard  of  the  first 
refusal,  had  opened  negotiations  in  some 
other  quarter;  but  on  the  Monday,  Dar- 
win was  in  London,  had  seen  Fitz-Roy, 
and  v;as  again  full  of  hope.  Matters,  how- 
ever, had  yet  to  be  arranged  with  the 
hydrographer,  Beaufort.  A  week  later  all 
was  practically  settled,  and  Darwin  (hav- 
ing in  the  mean  while  witnessed  the  *'  half- 
crownation  "  of  King  William  IV.)  and  his 
captain  —  who,  by  the  way,  was  only  a 
few  years  his  senior  in  age  —  were  on 
their  way  to  inspect  the  ship,  their  future 
home  for  five  years,  at  Plymouth.  An- 
other week  and  Darwin  haa  revisited  his 
family  at  Shrewsbury,  had  again  conferred 
with  Henslow  at  Cambridge,  and  had  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  was  to  stay 
until  the  ship  sailed,  the  expectation  be- 
ing that  she  was  to  be  off  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  Here  we  read  of  him  and 
Fitz-Roy  driving  about  in  the  latter^s  gig 
(not  of  course  the  row-boat  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  ideal  sea-captain),  prepar- 
ing their  outfit,  and  in  the  choice  of  it 
being  helped  by  Yarrell,  the  well-known 
zoologist.  The  few  now  living  who  re- 
member that  kindly  old  gentleman,  will 


fully  understand  the  zeal  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  task  of  obtaining  on 
the  best  terms  the  scientific  and  sporting 
tackle  required  by  his  young  friend  — 
with  whom  shooting  was  still  a  passion  as 
strong  as  ever.  At  last  all  was  ready  — 
one  more  visit  to  his  home,  and  Darwin 
was  down  at  Devonport;  but  here  one 
delay  after  another  presented  itself,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  December  that 
the  Beagle  actually  got  away. 

Of  the  voyage  little  here  need  be  said. 
Mr.  Darwin  s  admirable  description  of  it 
has  been  before  the  world  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  has  been  read  and  read  again 
by  thou.sands.  But  his  son  prints  several 
letters,  written  at  different  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  which  have  more  than  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
Differing  as  they  found  themselves  to  do 
in  opinion  on  some  important  questions, 
Fitz-Roy  and  his  passenger  on  the  whole 
got  on  well  together.  Tnere  was  one  de- 
cided rupture  between  them  —  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  considering  what  an  awful 
person  is  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  in 
his  own  ship,  —  but  the  magnanimity  of 
the  commander  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
apologize  after  a  few  hours'  reflection,  and 
the  good  sense  of  both,  made  all  straight 
again,  so  that  on  their  return  the  terms  of 
a  letter  from  Darwin  to  his  chief  show  that 
the  best  relations  existed  between  them 
—  a  fact  corroborated  by  plenty  of  other 
evidence. 

The  letters  written  during  the  voyage 
expressive  of  his  feelings  at  the  time  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  it  is  a  pity  there 
are  so  few  of  theni.  Nearly  six  months 
after  his  departure,  he  writes  to  his  cousin, 
Fox:  — 

My  mind  has  been,  since  leaving  England, 
in  a  perfect  hurricane  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, and  to  this  hour  scarcely  a  minute  has 
passed  in  idleness.  .  .  .  Geology  carries  the 
day;  it  is  like  the  pleasure  of  gambling. 
Speculating,  on  first  arriving,  what  the  rocks 
may  be,  I  often  mentally  cry  out,  j  to  i  ter- 
tiary against  primitive;  but  the  Tatter  has 
hitherto  won  all  the  bets.  .  .  ,  My  life,  when 
at  sea,  is  so  quiet,  that  to  a  person  who  can 
employ  himself,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter; 
the  beauty  of  the  sky  and  brilliancy  of  the 
ocean  together  make  a  picture.  But  when  on 
shore,  and  wandering  in  the  sublime  forests, 
surrounded  by  views  more  gorgeous  than  even 
Claude  ever  imagined,  I  enjoy  a  delight  which 
none  but  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
understand.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  by 
studying  Humboldt.  At  our  ancient  snug 
breakfasts,  at  Cambridge,  I  little  thought  that 
the  wide  Atlantic  would  ever  separate  us ;  but 
it  is  a  rare  privilege  that  with  the  body,  the 
feelings  and  memory  are  not  divided.     On  the 
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contrary,  the  pleasantcst  scenes  of  my  life, 
many  of  which  have  been  at  Cambridge,  rise 
from'  the  contrast  of  the  present  the  more 
vividly  in  my  imagination.     (Vol.  L,  pp.  233, 

234-) 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  remind  his  cor- 
respondent of  some  of  these.  In  another 
letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
Henslow,  he  expresses  himself  with  mis- 
givings and  modesty :  — 

One  great  source  of  perplexity  to  me  is  an 
utter  ignorance  whether  I  note  the  right  facts, 
and  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  interest  others.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  235.) 

He  gives  vent  to  his  appreciativeness  of 
the  great  German  traveller  in  even 
stronger  terms :  — 

I  formerly  admired  Humboldt,  I  now  almost 
adore  him ;  he  alone  gives  any  notion  of  the 
feelings  which  are  raised  in  the  mind  on  first 
entering  the  Tropics.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  237.) 

Two  years  after,  from  Valparaiso,  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Whitley,  a  Cambridge  friend, 
who,  having  already  been  senior  wran- 
gler, subsequently  became  reader  in  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  honorary  canon  of 
Durham. 

That  this  voyage  must  come  to  a  conclusion 
my  reason  tells  me,  otherwise  I  see  no  end  to 
it.  It  is  impossible  not  bitterly  to  regret  the 
friends  and  other  sources  of  pleasure  one 
leaves  behind  in  England ;  in  place  of  it  there 
is  much  solid  enjoyment,  some  present,  but 
more  in  anticipation,  when  the  ideas  gained 
during  the  voyage  can  be  compared  to  fresh 
ones.  I  find  in  Geology  a  never-failing  inter- 
est, as  it  has  been  remarked,  it  creates  the 
same  grand  ideas  respecting  this  world  which 
Astronomy  does  for  the  universe.  We  have 
seen  much  fine  scenery ;  that  of  the  Tropics  in 
its  glor>'  and  luxuriance  exceeds  even  the  lan- 
guage of  Humboldt  to  describe.  A  I^ersian 
writer  could  alone  do  justice  to  it,  and  if  he 
succeeded  he  would  in  England  be  called  the 
**  Grandfather  of  all  liars.*"    (Vol.  i.,  p.  255.) 

The  varying  moods,  to  which  all  who 
undertake  long  voyages  are  subject,  are 
faithfully  reflected  in  these  letters.  Not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  scientific 
research  and  exploration,  it  is  plain  that 
his  affections  were  most  strongly  set  upon 
home,  and  next  to  home  his  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  the  friends  he  had  made  and 
left  at  Cambridge.  "  I  saw  the  other  day 
a  vessel  sail  for  England,"  he  wrote  ;  "  it 
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We  have  neither  seen,  done,  nor  heard  of 
anything  particular  for  a  long  time  past ;  and 
indeed  if  at  present  the  wonders  of  another 
planet  could  be  displayed  before  us,  I  believe 
we  should  unanimously  exclaim,  what  a  con- 
summate plague.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  degree  to 
which  I  long  to  be  once  again  living  quietly 
with  not  one  single  novel  object  near  me  1  ^ 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  267.) 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  voyage  was  tedious. 
After  the  excitement  afforded  by  the  brief 
survey  of  the  Galapagos,  which  only  lasted 
six  weeks,  the  run  across  the  Pacific  was 
onlv  broken  by  a  still  briefer  stay  at 
Tahiti,  and  then  came  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  zoological  wonders  of 
New  Zealand  had  not  then  been  made 
known,  and  its  appearance  was  not  attrac* 
tive.  Had  circumstances  permitted  the 
naturalist  of  the  Beagle  to  explore  its  in- 
terior, and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
marvels  of  its  fauna,  we  may  be  sure  that 
chapters  ^ven  more  interesting  than  those 
which  treat  of  South  America,  would  have 
been  found  in  the  **  Journal  of  Re- 
searches.'* It  was  the  same  with  the  parts 
of  Australia  that  were  visited.  To  the 
naturalist,  a  British  colony  of  those  days 
could  not  have  been  inspiriting ;  but  there 
is  a  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  j^reat 
island-continent  preserves  a  memorial  of 
this  celebrated  voyage  ;  and  we  trust  that 
among  all  the  changes  of  nomenclature, 
which  the  whims  of  colonists  may  sugeest, 
nothing  will  rob  the  important  site  oF  Fort 
Darwin  of  the  name  it  then  received.  A 
ten  days*  sojourn  at  Keeling  Island  was 
much  more  productive  of  immediate  re- 
sults ;  for  in  the  experience  thus  gained, 
was  raised  that  theory  of  coral  reefs  which 
first  brought  Mr.  Darwin  prominently  be- 
fore the  scientific  world.  The  rest  01  the 
return  voyage  was  practically  a  blank. 

On  his  arrival  at  Falmouth,  October 
2nd,  1836,  his  first  thought,  after  home, 
was  for  Henslow  and  Cambridge  :  — 


*  It  is  pleaiiant  to  know  that  Mr.  Darwin's  , 
in  South  America  is  still  remembered  there'  In  hit 
*Moiirnal  of  Researches*'  (chap,  xii.)  mention  is  made 
ofhis  stopping  at  **  the  Hacienda  de  San  Isidro,  n> 
uatcd  at  the  foot  of  the  Dell  Mountain**  in  ChilL  A 
friend  kindly  writes  to  us:  *'The  h'Mise  standi  there  to 
the  present  day.  Don  Fernando  Paulsen  is  the  pf»» 
ent  owner.  I  frequently  used  to  visit  him  when  eol> 
lectins;  insects.  Don  Fernando  has  perhaps  the  finert 
collection  of  Chilian  Colea^tera  exist  ins.  and  takes  a 
prc.it  interest  in  natural  history  generally.  Thewit 
time  I  st.ivcd  there  my  host  conducted  me  to  a 
leading  off  Xht^atio  on  the  ground-floor,  and,  on 


was  quite  dangerous  to  know  how  easily  I 

niight  turn  deserter.']     When  actually  on  ,  j,,^  ^^-^  ^^^^  -^j^.  .j^^  y^-  k„„^^.ho  once oe«pied 

the   return   voyage,  his  language  was  still  ,  thiwoom?'    On  mv  replying  in  the  negative,  he  aaidi 

more  emphatic.    *' I  loathe,  1  abhor  the  1  *'''^=»*  ^"  ^*'^'**»  *'°o"***  ^^^"^**  ***>"<>  "«»*»■ 
sea  and  all  things  which  sail  on  it."    And  ' 
again  to  Henslow,  from  St.  Helena :  —       | 


raise  my  hat.    The  room  is  always  kept  as  the  vintot'i 
room,  and  the  host  is  very  proud  that  the 
was  one  of  Mr.  Darwin's  resting-plaoea." 
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"  My  dear  Henslov,  I  do  long  lo  see  you ; 
you  have  been  the  kindest  friend  to  me  that 
ever  man  possessed,"  he  wrote  lo  him  from 
Shrewsbury;  and  on  the  same  day  to  Fitz- 
Roy,  "  i  do  assure  you  I  am  a  very  great  mar. 
at  home ;  the  five  years'  voyage  has  certainlv 
raised  me  a  hundred  per  cent.  I  fear  such 
greatness  must  experience  a  fal!." 

The  disposal  of  Ms  collections  gave 
him  not  a  little  trouble.  Lyell  (as  might 
be  expected)  entered  in  [he  most  good- 
natured  manner  into  ail  his  plans,  but  he 
chiefly  took  counsel  with  Henslow,  who 
advised  him  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  there 
sort  out  his  booty,  Lyell  saying  that  after 
London  liiere  was  no  place  in  England  so 
eood.  He  found  that  the  bolanists  cared 
much  (or  specimens,  but  the  loologisis 
very  little.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
was  out  of  patience,  "not  because  they 
are  overworked,  but  for  their  mean  quar- 
relsome spirit;  "  but  the  former,  to  judge 
by  what  is  told  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
them,"  were  backward  in  the  discharge 
of  their  undertakings.  All  this  ended  in 
bis  taking  Henslow's  advice,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  for  a  time  in  his  old  uni- 
versity, where  the  only  evil  he  found  "  was 
its  being  too  pleasant."  The  following 
spring  he  removed  lo  London,  and  began 
preparations  for  the  publication  of  the 
"Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Heagle  "  — 
a  work  that  has  ever  since  commanded  the 
respectful  attention  of  naturalists.  Though 
we  are  told  little  about  the  negotiations 
which  secured  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  it  is  clear  (hat  tliey  were  not  easily 
effected.  At  last  the  Treasury  sani  " 
a  grant  of  t,ooo/.  in  aid  of  the  publi 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  at  the  insta 
Peacock,  who  was  able  to  persuade  the 
then  chancellor  of  Ihe  excheauer  (Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monleagle) 
to  consent  thereto,  and  it  will  probably  be 
generally  admitted  that  seldom  has  a 
British  administration  spent  a  thousand 
pounds  more  wisely.    Mr.  Darwin's  mod- 

When  all  was  settled  he  wrote  to  Hen- 


If  I 


■c  till  I 


sm  eighty  years  old  I  shall 
rvel  at  tiiiding  myself  an 
nmer  before  [  started,  if  any 
that  I  should  have  been  an 
I  should  have  thought  it  an 
tv.  This  marvellous  trans- 
>'wing  to  you.     (Vol.  i.,  p. 


WheweU's  request,  it  would  seem)  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Geological  Society  — 
an  office  which,  r.s  all  should  know,  is  no 
sinecure,  and  this  he  held  for  three  years. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
dwelt  at  too  great  a  length  on  this  part  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  career;  but  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  by  far  the  most  pregnant  portion  of 
his  long  life,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing. During  this  period,  and  iramedi- 
alcly  out  of  the  experience  gained  therein, 
arose  all,  or  nearly  all,  those  ideas  which 
subsequently  blossomed  and  fructified  so 
luxuriantly.  The  end  of  this  period,  too, 
found  him  assured  in  his  station  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  even  as  a  popular  author 
—  to  use  that  ill-used  phrase  in  its  very 
best  sense.  Looking  back,  as  we  now  can 
look  back,  vre  see  that  the  germ  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other  doctrine,  which  he  after- 
wards enunciated  and  explained,  is  dis- 
cernibl^.in  the  well-known  "Journal  of 
Researches,"  even  though  at  the  time  its 
potentiality  had  not  been  perceived  by 
him,  and  therefore  was  still  less  percepti- 
ble to  his  readers.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  wa^  chiefly  occupied  with  work  that 
grew  and  deployed  out  of  those  germs. 
Of  course,  as  regards  actual  importance, 
there  is  no  comparison  possible  between 
the  rudimentary  and  scarcely  outlined  con- 
cepts of  the  earlier  period  and  the  full- 
grown  products  of  his  later  days ;  but  the 
naturalist  needs  not  much  knowledge  of 
embryology  to  feel  assured,  (hat  in  that 
branch  of  his  science  lies  a  fascination  at 
least  as  strong  as  that  possessed  by  any 
other,  even  though  the  unripe  structures 
lie  examines,  andthe  organs  whose  begin- 
ning he  traces,  are  as  yet  far  from  the  at- 
tainment of  their  perfect  functions.  With 
feelings  of  this  kind  then  do  the  biologists 
□f  the  p.ssent  day  turn  to  the  pages  that 
record  the  naturalist's  voyage  round  the 

His  pocket-book  for  1837  contains  this 
portentous  memorandum :  — 

In  July  opened  first  note-book  on  Transmu- 
tation of  Species.  Had  been  greatly  struck 
from  about  the  tnonlh  of  previous  March  on 
character  of  South  American  fossils,  and  spe- 
cies on  Galapagos  Archipelago.  These  facts 
[especially  latter)  origin  of  all  my  views. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  2^(>.) 

The  problems  thus  revolving  in  his 
mind  did  not  long  wait  for  a  solution,  but 
the  solution  came  most  unexpectedly. 
Some  months  after  the  date  of  the  merao- 


I  on  "  Population,"  it  itruclc  him  that  the 
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theory  therein   enunciated  supplied  the  Mrs.  Darwin  continued  for  a  few  years 

very  clew  of  which  he  was  in  search ;  but  living  in  London,  and  he  characteristically 

meanwhile  he  had  been  following  the  ex-  writes,  **  If  one  is  quiet  in  London  there 

ample  set  by  Lyell  to  geologists,  and  had  is  nothing  like  its  quietness — there  is  a 

been   collecting  on  a  wholesale  scale  all  crandeur  about  its  smokv  fogs,  and  the 

the  facts  which  bore  in  any  way  upon  the  dull  distant  sounds  of  caos  and  coaches; 

subject.     Here  we  may  say  once  for  all,  in  fact  you  may  perceive  I  am  becoming  a 

that  his  industry  in  this  as  in  every  other  thorough-paced  Cockney,  and  I  glory  in 

enquiry  was  continuous  and  never-tiring,  thoughts  that  I  shall  be  nere  for  tne  next 

His  biographer  tells  us  of  his  methodical  six  months."    But,  with  all  this  prospect 

mode  of  working  through  every  book  he  of  rest  and  happiness,  now  begins  the 

read  —  how  that  each  was  marked  and  in-  painful  part  of  the  story.    He  fell  into  bad 

doxed,  so  that  the  particular  fact  or  state-  health,  and   this  bad  health  lasted,  with 

ment  could  be  referred  to  in  a  moment,  scarcely  any  intermission,  until  the  end  of 

whenever  occasion  required.     It  may  be  his  days.     We  own  it  was  difficult  tolook 

safely  asserted  that,  had  he  not  adopted  at  his  robust  form,  to  mark  his  bright  eye 

some  such  systematic  plan,  his  later  works  and  his  cheery  smile,  to  hear  his  hearty 

could  hardly  have  been  written,  and  would  laugh,  and  yet  to  believe  what  we  were 

never  have  achieved  success.     Though  told  of  those  uneasy  days  and  still  more 

his  inferences  from  such  or  such  an  asser-  distressful  nights.    But  this  work,  with 

tion  have  been  over  and  over  again  dis-  its  extracts  from  diaries  kept  at  the  time, 

puted,  the  authority  for  the  assertion  itself  proves  the  truth  to  have  been  even  worse 

has  seldom  been  impugned.    The  great  tnan  was  reported  in  his  lifetime.    No 

theory,  however,  which    he  was    subse-  one,  says  his  son,  — 

quently  to  produce,  remained  hidden  for  ^          ^^,  ^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^  j^„ 

tuenty  years,  or  was  only  revealed  to  the  suffering  he  endured,  or  the  full  amount  of 

most   intimate  of  his  friends.     One  part  his  wonderful  patience.     For  all  the  latter 

of  it,  which  he  deemed  most  important,  years  of  his  life  she  never  left  him  for  a  night; 

did  not  indeed  dawn  upon  him  until  some  and  her  days  were  so  planned  that  all  his  rest* 

vears   later,  after  his  removal  to  Down;  in^  hours  might  be  shared  with  her.     She 

but  there  was  plenty  already  to  fill  his  shielded  him  from  every  avoidable  annoyance, 

thoughts,  and  in  the  case  of  almost  anv  and  omitted   nothing  that  mi^ht  save  him 

other  man  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  tro"We,  or  prevent  his  becommg  overtired. 

that,  while  all  these  vague  notions  were  ""l^^^^  "^ufu^i^Vl  I»*"y <i«comfortt 

e      *     .•       •    1  •       •   J   u^     -.-  r  II ^  ^f  his  ill-hcalth.     I  hesitate  to  speak  thus 

fermenting  in  his  mind,  he  was  fully  occu-  j,^^,^  ^^  ^  ^^ing  so  sacred  as  the  Hfc-long™ 

pied  by  business  of  more  immediate  inter-  ^^tidn  which  prompted  all  this  constant  and 

est.     'Ihere  were  not  only  the  volumes  of  tender  care.    But  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  prindpti 

the  zoology  of  the  Beagle  voyage  to  be  feature  of  his  life,  that  for  nearly  forty  years 

brouijjht  out  under  his  editorial  care,  and  he  never  knew  one  day  of  the  health  of  oidi- 

to   that  treating  of  the  birds,  which  was  nary  men,  and  that  thus  his  life  was  one  long 

technically  done  by  Gould,  he  contributed  struggle  against  the  weariness  and  strain  at 

the  greater  part  ot  what  renders  it  one  of  sickness.     And  this  cannot  be  told  without 
the  most  valuable  books  in  the  ornitholo- 


gist's library,  but  there  was  the  essay  on 
coral  islancis,  before  mentioned  —  aoout 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
about  which  by  no  means  the  last  word 
has  been  .said.  But,  as  if  this  was  not 
enouj^h,  he  must  go  off  to  Scotland,  for  a 
holiday,  forsooth  !  and  s])end  it  in  atiempt- 
incj  a   solution  of  the  Glen  Roy  puzzle. 


speaking  of  the  one  condition  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  the  strain  and  fight  out  the  strug- 
gle to  the  end.     (Vol.  i.,  pp.  159,  lOo.) 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  proves  his  loyalty  to  science,  it  is  his 
persistent  pursuit  of  what  had  now  become 
his  vocation.  True  it  is  that  he  was,  so 
far  as  this  world's  goods  go,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  not  to  work  for  his 
The  result  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  I  bread,  or  even  for  his  modest  luxuries. 
Transactions  "  for  1839;  but  of  it  he  after- '  But  this  is  all  the  more,  we  think,  to  his 
wards  wrote  that  it  *•  was  a  great  failure,  I  credit.  How  many  men,  so  far  favored 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  it."  ,  by  fortune,  would  not  have  been  content 

In  the  January  of  the  year  last  named  to  lead,  if  not  a  comparatively  idle  life,  the 
he  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Emma  We dg-  life  at  least  of  a  dilettante^  satisfied  with 
wood,  the  granddauijjhter  of  the  founder  I  the  excuse  that  feeble  health  gave  them 
of  lltruria,  the  lady  whose  tender  devotion  for  abandoning  hard  labor?  Surely  most 
to  hcT  husband  is,  from  motives  which  all  of  us  can  point  to  examples  of  this  kind 
will  rcspcctiully  appreciate,  hardly  told  ;  among  our  own  acquaintance —  men  of 
by  their  son,  his  biographer.    Mr.  and    undeniable  capacity,  ingenuity,  and  even 
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perseverance — who  on  settling  themselves 
down  in  comfort  have  disappointed  all  the 
hopes  to  which  their  earlier  promise  had 
given  rise.  We  can  only  say  that  we  our- 
selves have  known  enough  to  justify  a 
belief  in  that  supplementary  doctrine  of 
evolution  as  originally  propounded  —  the 
doctrine  of  degeneration,  which  some  per- 
sons find  so  difficult  to  harmonize  with 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

As  regards  the  earlier  period  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  residence  at  Down,  whither  he 
retired  after  his  few  years  of  London  life, 
the  place  which  one  of  his  German  admir- 
ers declared  was  so  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  men  as  to  be  only  approachable 
by  a  mule-track,  little  information  is  given. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  was  a  period 
of  quiet,  regular  work  —  varied  only  by 
depressing  attacks  of  illness,  which  often 
wholly  prostrated  him,  or  by  absences  of 
short  duration.  His  diary  indeed  shows 
that  he  was  away  from  home  but  sixty 
weeks  in  twelve  years  —  the  longest  of 
these  absences  being  spent  at  Malvern  or 
some  other  place  where  was  a  water-cure 
establishment,  while  much  of  the  remain- 
ing time  was  lost  through  sickness.  More 
than  this  his  biographer  had  not  been 
born,  or  was  of  an  age  too  young  to  exer- 
cise his  faculties.  Hence  he  was  left 
chiefly  to  the  letters  to  judge  how  the 
time  was  passed.  We  say  chiefly,  because 
the  incessant  application  to  work  told  at 
last,  and  undoubtedly  of  all  Mr.  Darwin's 
work  that  which  he  underwent  to  bring 
out  his  several  volumes  of  "  Cirri  pedes 
was  the  most  laborious,  and,  for  the  time 
it  lasted,  the  most  irksome.  Yet  while  its 
value  to  yoloijy  at  large  has  been  most 
justly  reckoned  great,  its  value  to  him  as 
training  was  beyond  all  price.  No  natu- 
ralist ever  sat  down  to  monograph  a  group 
of  plants  or  animals  conscientiously  with- 
out being  the  better  for  it,  be  the  group 
never  so  small  or  unimportant  But  here 
was  a  large  group  of  animals  as  diverse  in 
their  appearance  as  in  their  structure  or 
in  their  habits,  some  of  these  habits  hav- 
ing a  direct  effect  on  human  affairs,  ani- 
mals too  that  had  never  before  been  sub- 
jected to  minute  examination,  and  animals 
too,  as  it  turned  out,  that  possessed  many 
properties  of  a  nature  more  extraordinary 
than  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  the 
wildest  zoologist  to  conceive. 

From  what  Mr.  Darwin  says,  it  is  clear 
that  at  first  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
this  exhaustive  study,  and  still  less  any 
notion  of  the  rich  reward  that  it  woulS 
bring.  On  the  coast  of  Chili  he  had  found 
a  curious  form  of  barnacle,  which  differed 


so  much  from  all  others,  that  when  he 
came  to  describe  it  he  had  to  form  a  new 
sub-order  for  its  reception.  This  led  him 
to  take  up  the  whole  group  of  kindred 
animals,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink 
from  the  extraordinary  toil  of  "species* 
mongering"  which  proved  to  be  in  itself 
an  education.  Close  work  with  the  scal- 
pel and  microscope,  coming  after  the 
practical  training  of  observation  which  his 
voyage  had  given  him,  was  of  course  just 
the  reverse  of  the  process  that  is  now  rec- 
ommended to  young  naturalists,  but  on 
him  its  good  enect  cannot  be  questioned, 
and  without  it  he  would  certainly  have 
never  been  what  he  was.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, however,  that  he  was  **  wonderfully 
tired  "  when  all  was  over,  and  he  wrote  in 
1852  to  Mr.  Fox:  "I  hate  a  barnacle  as 
no  man  ever  did  before,  not  even  a  sailor 
in  a  slow-sailing  ship."  Two  years  later 
he  told  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  it  was  "in 
a  wearisome  manner  "  that  he  was  engaged 
in  "sending  ten  thousand  barnacles  out  of 
the  house  all  over  the  world."  All  this 
toil  notwithstanding,  he  had  meanwhile 
never  let  slip  the  ideas  that  came  into  his 
head  in  1837,  and  the  very  next  sentence 
of  the  letter  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted  is,  "  I  shall  now  in  a  day  or  two 
begin  to  look  over  my  old  notes  on  spe- 
cies." 

These  "  old  notes,"  however,  had  already 
been  cast  into  a  connected  form,  and  a 
provisional  theory  founded  upon  the  re- 
sults that  they  seemed  to  furnish. 

In  June,  1842  [as  he  tells  us  in  his  Auto- 
biography], I  first  allowed  myself  the  satis- 
faction of  writing  a  very  brief  abstract  of  my 
theory  in  pencil  in  thirty-five  pages ;  and  this 
was  enlarged  during  the  summer  of  1844  into 
one  of  230  pages,  which  I  had  fairly  copied 
out  and  still  possess. 

One  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing this  transcript  rose  from  its  perusal 
with  the  feeling  of  astonishment  that,  after 
the  amount  of  thought  and  labor  bestowed 
on  its  execution,  Nir.  Darwin  should  have 
ever  had  strength  of  mind  to  set  it  aside, 
and  to  recast  its  materials  into  the  form  in 
which  they  eventually  came  before  the 
public  Nothing  more  admirably  shows 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  man  than 
that  he  should  throw  over  a  work  which, 
even  though  not  written  for  publication, 
but  only  with  the  idea  of  putting  his  ideas 
on  paper,  had  already  cost  so  much  time, 
permitting  (and  that  on  a  special  occasion) 
merely  one  extract  from  it  to  be  printed, 
and  then  sit  down  to  compose  the  whole 
afresh.  Yet  the  reason  for  taking  this 
heroic  step  is  now  explained,  for  he  says : 
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At  that  time  I  overlooked  one  problem  of  siderable  number  are  printed  here,  bst 

great  importance ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  me,  most  readen  will  regret  that  there  art  odt 

except  on  the  principle  of  Columbus  and  his  even  more.     His  chief  correspondents  « 

egp  how  I  could  have  overlooked  it  and  its  ^his  time  were  his  cousin  Mr.  Fox,  Lyel 

fn  the?o,H  Vhn.Mn  InTr';'?Hf J  wK^n^Jn  L^^  ^^T  whom  he  had  coDceivcd  a  vencr/tioi 

m  the  road,  whilst  m  my  carriage,  when  to  my  i^^ual       1       j         ^-^-j/ 

joy  the  solution  occurred  to  me  (  and  this  wai  f?"^!  »»  ^^i^^^^  »]^^^^y  entertomed  for 
long  after  I  had  come  to  Down.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  Henslow,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  if  not 
84.)  already,  was  shortly  to  be  his  most  trusted 
iiri.  » «i.  1  »•  J  ^  1.  L  friend,  and  Professor  Asa  Gray.*  The 
What  the  solution  was  need  not  here  be  characteristic  of  these  letters  is  the  mar- 
stated.  Its  validity  has  been  controverted,  ^^^^^^  ^^^esty  of  the  writer,  and  his 
and  we  have  already  declared  that  we  do  u„ceasing  search  for  more  infonnatioo. 
not  mean  o  enter  upon  controversial  mat-  ^hey  are  invariably  written  in  the  easiest 
ters.  Still,  in  Mr.  Darwin  s  eyes,  this  ^f  ^ ' ,  ^^^  must'rather  confound  those 
manuscript  of  1844*  seemed  to  be  of  ^^pj^  ^^o  imagine  that  scientific  me. 
immense  value,  and  he  accordingly  made  ^^^^^  ^  ^g  th^r  stilts.  Here  is  a  spet 
careful  provision  for  its  publication   in  i„^„  %^^^  ^^^^^  ^t  ^j„      ^  ^ 

case  of  his  premature  death.    The  letter   p„   . 

to  his  wife  f  on  this  matter  is  most  inter- 
esting. He  left  400/.  and  any  profits  of  You  wUl  hate  the  very  sight  of  my  hxnj- 
the  work  as  remuneration,  ana  proceeded  writing ;  but  afterthis  time  I  promise  I  mil 
to  name  in  order  those  to  whose  editorial  ^'^  »°'  nothing  more,  at  least  for  a  long  dme. 
care  it  was  to  be  offered.  Lyell  heads  ^f  you  live  on  sandy  *oU.  have  you  luariba^ 
*u«  i:„«.  4\  ^^  L-j  J  r  u^  ^u*.i^  «  2ul  common?  If  you  have,  should  you  think 
the  list,  then  Edward  Forbes  -  "  the  nex  j^  ^^^  ridiculous  to  offer  a  reward  /or  melor 
best  (and  quite  best  in  many  respects)  li^^rd's  eggs  to  the  boys  in  your  school;  a 
would  be  Professor  Henslow.  Dr.  Hooker  shilling  for  every  half-dozen,  or  more  if  me, 
would  be  very  good.  The  next,  Mr.  till  you  get  two  or  three  doren  and  send  dm 
Strickland."  Then  follows  a  sentence,  to  me  ?  If  snake's  eggs  were  brought  ii 
erased  but  still  legible,  "  Professor  Owen  mistake  it  would  be  very  well,  for  I  want  sad 
would  be  very  good ;  but  I  presume  he  ^^o ;  and  we  have  neither  lizards  nor  soakei 
would  not  undertake  such  a  work,"  as  well  about  here.    My  object  U  to  sec  whether  soch 

as  a  memorandum,  which  may  be  of  later  ^gS^^»"  "°,^*  °".s«*-^**t^    r   ^^'^^''r^ 

^^f^        tt  T  .,«ii   ^oVx^^:^ii„  ^:*k  *u^  ^iA  rvf  will  keep  alive  thus  floatmg  for  a  month  or 

date,  -    Lyell,  especiallv  with  the  aid  of  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^„^     j  ^      ^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^ 

Hooker  (and  if  any  j;ood  zoological  aid),  transportation  of  all  organic  &in|s  that  I  can; 

would  be  best  of  all."     Finallv,  in  another  and  lizards  are  found  on  every  island,  and 

place  he  wrote,  "  Hooker  by  far  best  man  therefore  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  whether 

to    edit    my    species    volume.      August,  their  eggs  stand  sea  water.     Of  course  tini 

1854."  {  note  need  not  be  answered,  without,  by  a 

For  the  next  dozen  years  and  more,  he  strange  and  favorable  chance,  you  can  some 

continued  at  the  subject  with  industry  un-  day  answer  it  with  the  eggs.     Your  most 

abated  and  ingenuity  unsurpassed.     "It's  troublesome  friend,              ^^  i  *           \ 

dogged  as  does  it,"  was  the  homely  prov-  ^-  Darwin.     (Vol.  u.,  p.  s» 

erb  ever  in  his  mouth,  and  his  wretched  Here  is  another  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker: 

health  seems  to  have  been  the  only  thing  „      ,         ,                          ,                .  u 

that  interrupted  his  experiments,  whether  You  have  been  a  very  ^ood  man  to  exhA 

»Uo,r  ..,^..»  ir>  fk^  .,;foiu„  ^^A  al^^^ir.^  ^^  sofflc  of  your  satisfactiou  in  Writing  two  Dotei 

they  were  on  the  vitality  and  floating^-  ^^  ^     you  could  not  have  taken  aWr  line, 

pacity  of  seeds,  the  crossing  of  breeds  of  j^  ^^  ^Jjinjo^ .  1,^^  ^s  for  showing  your  satis- 

pigeons,  or  any  other  kind  of  investigation  faction    in  confounding   my  experiments,  I 

which  his  fertile  imagination  suggested  as  assure  you  I  am  quite  enough  conf ounded- 

possibly  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue,  those  horrid  seeds,  which,  as  you  truly  ob> 

But  even  ill-health  does  not  seem  to  have  serve,  if  they  sink  they  won't  float 

materially   affected    the    constancy    with  I  have  written  to  Scoresby  and  have  had  a 

which  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  subject,  rather  dry  answer,  but  very  much  to  the  por- 

This  is  shown  by  the  letters  written  dur-  P^sc,  and  giving  me  no  hopes  of  any  laww- 

ing  this  period  -letters  which  are  almost  f""^?^  *°  me  which  might  arrest  their  erB^ 

*i  ^      1    *    .1     ^      £  ^,                     u*  u  u-  lastmg  descent  into  the  deepest  depths ot  tne 

he  sole  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  his  ^^^^^^    p    ^^^           i^  ^as%ery  Vnld,  bat  I 

time  was  employed.     Of  them  a  very  con-  talked  to  Col.  Sabine  for  half  an  hour  on  the 

-  .        ,•      «  .                                ,  ..  subject,  and  could  not  make  him  see  with 

*  An  outline  of  its  contents  is  given,  voL  ii.,  pp.  la-  ^ 

t  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  16-18.  *  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  ^^''^'^ 

i  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  this  time  Sir  Joseph  naturalist  without  expressins;  our  regret  at  the  e^ 

Hooker,  intimate  as  he  was  with  Mr.  Darwin,  had  not  which*  since  the  above  was  written,  threatens  to  ot' 

acquiesced  in  bis  views.  pnve  the  world  of  his  servicea. 
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respect  to  transportal  the  diflSculty  of  the  sink-  whole  aspect  of  affairs.     Mr.  Alfred  Rus- 

ing  question  1    The  bore  is,  if  the  confounded  sell  Wallace,  who  had  already  in  the  val- 

seeds  will  sink,  I  have  been  taking  all  this  ley  of  the  Amazons  earned  the  character 

trouble  in  salting  the  ungratetul  rascals  for  q{  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^1,^  ^^^^  observant  and 

nothing.  ^      y  -  .^t  thouehtlul  of  travelling:  naturalists,  pro- 

Everything  has  been  going  wrong  with  me  ^_-j°^   j-    ,o-.  ..  invpstiirafp   the  little, 

lately;  the  fish  at  the  Zoolog.  Soc.  ate  up  lots  feedea  in    i«54  to  investigate   the  little- 

of  soaked  seeds,  and  in  imagination  they  had  known  zoology  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 

in  my  mind  been  swallowed,  fish  and  all,  by  a  A  paper  of  his,  published  in  the  Annals 

heron,  had  been  carried  a  hundred  miles,  been  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 

voided  on  the  banks  of  some  other  lake  and  September,  1 855,*  had  particularly  struck 

germinated  splendidly,  when  lo  and  behold,  Lyell  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Blyth  (at 

the  fish  ejected  vehemently,  and  with  disgust  that  time  in  charge  of  the  Calcutta  Mu- 

equal  to  my  own,  all  the  seeds  from  their  se urn),  each  of  whom  had  recommended  it 
™^" .  T*           .      '      .     '          a    .'         .to  Mr.  Darwin's  attention.    This  led  to  a 

T   ^v?J!„"h.v^.'''!;fvJ?J'''o7?h^''V]!5fn^en  correspoudcnce  with  Mr.  Wallace,  and  a 

.  .  .   If  you   have  several  of    the   LiOfioaen  1  .^      v.         xt.      1  ..^  •     j   i!      »# 

seeds,t  do  soak  some  in  tepid  water,  and  get  letter  from  the  latter,  received  by   Mr. 

[them]  planted  with  the  utmost  care:  this  is  Darwin  on  the   l8th  of  June,  1858,  con- 

an    experiment    after    my    own    heart,  with  tained  the  astounding  news  that  the  the- 

chances  looo  to  i  against  its  success.    (Vol.  ory  he  had  been  elaborating  during  twenty 

ii.,  pp.  55-57.)  years  had  been  suddenly  arrived  at  by  Mr. 

Tu^   u..;^^^.,  ^o«^„»»  t^ff^wo    «^^«*   *r.  Wallace  while  in  the  East.f    This  letter 

The   "pigeon  fancy      letters    seem   to  ^^        .       ^^  ^     ^      \         ^  ^ 

have  been  too  technical  for  publication,  ^^  Lvell,  and  he  forwarded  it  accordingly 

since  none  are  printed ;  but  Mr  Franc  s  with' most  characteristic  remarks  :-  ^^ 
Darwin  says  that  his  father  was  constantly 

applying  to  the  well-known  Mr.  Teget-  Your  words  have  come  true  with  a  ven- 
meier  for  advice,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  ^^.^.1"*  k^^  I  should  be  forestalled.  J  You 
.  .  ..  •*.•*•  /  u  1*  said  this  when  I  explained  to  you  here  very 
interesting  investigations  (whose  results  briefly  my  views  of -Natural  Selection- de- 
are  duly  recorded  in  more  than  one  of  Mr.  pending  on  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  never 
Darwin  s  works,  and  especially  in  that  on  saw  a  more  striking  coincidence;  if  Wallace 
"Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica-  had  my  MS.  sketch  written  out  in  1842,  he 
lion")  were  followed  up  with  the  most  could  not  have  made  a  better  short  abstract  I 
ardent  zeal  and  fellow-feeling  for  the  "fan-  Even  his  terms  now  stand  as  heads  of  my 
cier,"  though  his  immediate  object  in  chapters.  Please  return  me  the  MS.,  which 
crossing  the  various  breeds  was  to  frus-  he  does  not  say  he  wishes  me  to  publish,  but 
trate  all  that  the  fancier  had  been  doing  ^  s^^"»  ^^  c^."^««'  f  once  write  and  offer  to 

from  time  immemorial.     Yet  he  was  so  X   '"".rT/nJ^IJT^^nftn  im^^^ 

,  ,        r  .  .        ir  ^1    . 1  1 J       II  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  will  be  smashed, 

rauch  master  of  himself  that  he  could  well  though  my  book,  if  it  will  ever  have  any  value, 

afford  to  make  fun  of  it ;  and  in  writing  to  ^ill  not  be  deteriorated ;  as  all  the  labor  con- 

Professor  Huxley,  after  quoting  a  passage  sists  in  the  application  of  the  theory, 
from  Mr.  Eaton's   classical  work  on  the 

"Almond  Tumbler,"  he  remarks  that  "in  „;h.!i^Thi"''^i^1^rdef.{.'•.iror4ori^uSot 

short  It  IS  almost  beyond  the  human  intel-  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection." 

lect  to  attend  to  a//  the  excellencies  of  the        J  W«  »'!«  violating  no  confidence  when  we  state,  from 

Ai  J  -p        1  1       I  »»  ii.    i  a  letter  Mr.  Wallace  has  recently  written  to  a  friend. 

Almond    1  umbler  !      —  a  passage  that  may  the  following  facts  which  we  believe  have  not  before 

remind  our  readers  of  the   exclamation  of  been  published:  "The  most  interesting  coincidence  in 

Ra«;HH«i   tn    ImHr     *'  Fnnncrh  I    thon    hT«it  ^^^  matter,  I  think,  is  that  I,  as  well  as  Darwin^  was 

Kasseias   10    imiac,       r-nOUgn  !    inOU   nasi  jediothe  theory  itself  through  Malthus.     In  my  case 

convinced    me   that  no    human   being  can  it  was  his  elaborate  account  of  the  action  of 'preventive 

ever  be  a  poet.^'  checks '  in  keeping  down  the  population  of  savage  races 

TT-  I        *  1  •  J  .  to  a  tolerably  fixed  but  scanty  number.      This  had 

His  work  was  making  good  progress  in  strongly  impressed  me,  and  it  suddenly  flashed  upon 

the    early   part    of    1858.      He    had    freely  me  that  all  animals  are  necessarily  thus  kept  down — 

rnmmnnirTtorl  mn«st  nf   hi«;    iflpas  to  T  vpU  the 'siru-^gle  for  existence'  — while  t;/iWa//V?«,  of  which 

COmmunicaiea  most  01    niS    ICieaS  to  Uyeil,  j  ^ajj^i^^ys  thinking,  must  sometimes  be  beneficial. 

Professor     Asa     Gray,     and     Sir     Joseph  in  which  case  the  beneficial  variations  would  increase, 

Hooker—  not  that  any  one  of  them  at  that  y*^^''«  ^"^^  injurious  variations  diminished.  .  .  .  i  was 

,,..-'  .  ^  lying  on  mv  bed  in  the  hot  fit  of  intermittent  fever, 

time  accepted  his   views— when  an  event  when  the  idea  suddenly  came  to  me.     I   thought  it 

unexpectedly  occurred  which  changed  the  almost  all  out  before  the  fit  was  over,  and  the  moment 

I  got  up  began  to  write  it  down,  and,  I  believe,  finished 

the  first  draft  the  next  day." 

*  We  are  told,  however,  that  **  the  experiment  ulti-        X  Edward  Forbes  had  on  a  former  occasion  fore- 

matelv  succeeded,"  and  he  wrote  to  Sir  J    Hooker:  "I  stalled  the  publication  of '*the  explanation  by  means 

find  fish  will  greedily  eat  seeds  of  aquatic  grasses,  and  of  the  glacial  period,  of  the  presence  of  the  same  spe- 

tliat  mi  let-seed,  put  into  (ish  and  given  to  a  stork  and  cies  of  plants,  and  of  some  few  animals,  on  distant 

then  voided,  will  germinate."  mountain  summits  and  in  the  arctic  regions."     This 

t  Tropical  seeds  washed  OD  the  shore  of  the  islands  fact  is,  we  believe,  fixst  told  ia  the  present  work  (voL 

off  the  coast  of  Norway.  i.,  p.  88.) 
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I  hope  you  will  approve  of  Wallace's  sketch, 
that  I  may  tell  him  what  you  say.  (Vol.  ii., 
pp.  116,  117.) 

Anything  more  creditable  than  Mr. 
Darwin's  conduct  at  this  conjunction  can- 
not be  conceived.  Suffering  under  domes* 
tic  afiliction  —  the  loss  of  a  child  from 
scarlet  fever  —  he  wrote  letters  within  the 
next  few  days  to  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  that  would  do  honor  to  any  man. 
In  not  one  of  them  is  there  a  trace  of  jeal- 
ousy, except  for  Mr.  Wallace's  reputa- 
tion. 

I  should  be  extremelv  glad  [he  wrote  to 
Lyell,  after  a  week's  reflection]  now  to  pub- 
lish a  sketch  of  my  general  views  in  about  a 
dozen  pages  or  so;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  I  can  do  so  honorably.  Wallace 
says  nothing  about  publication,  and  I  enclose 
his  letter.  13ut  as  I  had  not  intended  to  pub- 
lish any  sketch,  can  I  do  so  honorably,  because 
Wallace  has  sent  me  an  outline  ot  his  doc- 
trine? I  would  far  rather  burn  my  whole 
book,  than  that  he  or  any  other  man  should 
think  that  I  had  behaved  in  a  paltry  spirit. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  117.) 

All  the  world  knows  the  sequel.  By  the 
advice  of  these  two  true  friends,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the 
versions  of  the  independent  discoverers 
were  simultaneously  communicated  to  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1858  —  within  a  fortnight  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  receipt  of  Mr.  Wallace's  letter. 
The  reply  to  that  letter  is  not  printed,  but 
we  can  judge  of  its  tenor,  and  of  the  an- 
swer it  evoked,  from  what  Mr.  Darwin 
wrote  not  only  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  at 
this  time,  but  to  Mr.  Wallace  a  few  months 
later.*  The  whole  correspondence  on 
this  matter,  imperfectly  as  it  is  given  to 
us,  does  the  highest  honor  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  who,  so  far  from  smarting 
under  the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
has  always  expressed  himself  glad  that  so 
it  was,  since  the  love  of  work,  experiment, 
and  detail,  which  was  so  pre-eminent  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  character,  gave  his  treat- 
ment of  the  discovery  a  force  which  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  younger  dis- 
coverer to  have  wielded. 

Undoubtedly  these  views  fell  flat  on 
publication,  and  it  is  commonly  said,  and 
was  by  Mr.  Darwin  believed,  that  but  one 
comment  was  thereby  excited.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error,  for,  in  contravention  to 
the    unfavorable    criticism  passed   upon 

*  VoL  iL,  p.  145. 


them  by  Professor  Haughton,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1859,*  ^^^Y  "^ 
ceived  within  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month the  approval  of  a  naturalist  who  has 
since  risen  to  no  small  distinction  as 
Canon  Tristram.  This  gentleman  in  a 
then  lately  established  journal  of  limited 
circulation,  but  one  that  has  long  been 
recognized  everywhere  as  taking  the  lead 
in  ornithology  —  the  /dt's,  to  wit  — pub* 
hshed  in  the  number  for  October,  1859* 
some  paragraphs  which  are  worthy  of  re- 
production. Therein  (pp.  429,  ^/  segg,) 
he  says  :  '*  Writing  with  a  series  of  about 
one  hundred  larks  of  various  species 
from  the  Sahara  before  me,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  views 
set  forth  by  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Wallace 
in  their  communication  to  the  Linnean 
Society,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  desert  forms  of  larks  and  chats 
may  have  been  evolved  on  the  principle 
of  natural  selection.  The  canon,  it  is 
true,  restricted  his  appro\'aI  to  cases  off 
this  kind,  and  is  believed  to  have  subse- 
Quentl^'  rejected  the  further  application  off 
tne  principle ;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that,  so  far  as  is  at  present  apparent,  he 
was  the  first  publicly  to  recognize  that  the 
now  well-known  theory  would  account  for 
the  existence  of  a  remarkable  state  of 
things  which  no  one  had  before  attempted 
to  explain.  That  fact  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  be  it  remembered  that  this  ap- 
proval, however  moderate,  was  uttered 
before  the  appearance  of  the  celebrated 
**  Origin  of  Species."  It  would  be  foreign 
to  our  purpose,  as  already  declared,  to 
follow  the  matter  further ;  and  we  adhere 
to  our  resolution,  as  hinted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  of  not  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  controversies  which  ensued 
soon  after  on  the  publication  of  that  work. 
Professor  Huxley  contributes  to  Mr,  Fran- 
cis Darwin's  second  volume  a  chapter— 
clear,  concise,  and  capacious,  as  is  ever^ 
thing  that  he  writes  —  **  On  the  Reception 
of  the  •  Origin  of  Species  ; ' "  and  thence 
readers  of  the  present  generation,  to  whom 
what  happened  nearly  thirty  years  ago  is 
a  matter  of  ancient  history,  may  gather  a 
good  notion  of  what  passed  in  connection 
therewith,  making  due  allowance,  if  they 
so  please,  for  the  "  personal  equation  **  6L 
the  writer.  Mr,  Darwin,  in  his  "Auto- 
biography,*' combats  the  belief,  some- 
times asserted,  that  evolution  was  *Mnthe 
air  "(vol.  i.  p.  87);  but  we  think  that  he 
did  not  recognize  the  help  he  received 

*  Not  1858,  as  stated  in  a  foot-Qot«  (toL  iL,  pb  t$g\ 
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from  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  only   true   as   a  matter  of  fact,  but   it 

Louis  Agassiz,  and  especially  the  efiFect  shows  wherein  lay  Mr.  Darwin's  peculiar 

of  the  essay  contributed  a  few  years  be-  strength,  and  why  it  is  that  his  followers, 

fore  by  that  highly  esteemed  naturalist  to  provided  that  they  keep  within  reasonable 

Nott  and  Gliddon's  "T^pesof  Mankind."  limits,  are  so  uncommonly  hard  to  beat. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  just  mentioned  was  The  ordinary  objections  to  his  theory  were 

not  widelj^  known  in  Europe,  but  almost  almost  uniformly  foreseen  and  guarded 

wherever  it  was  read  it  excited  a  feeling  against  by  him.    One  thing,  however,  has 

of  despairing  astonishment  that  one  who  to  be  said  about  the  letters,  which  we 

had  so  often  shown  such  remarkably  phil-  think  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 

osophical  characteristics  could  have  car-  excellent  reading.    They  abound  in  a  kind 

ried  his  views  upon  "  centres  of  creation  "  of  vivacity  and  sprighlliness,  which   we 

to  the  very  pitch  of  absurdity  ;*  and  his  can  only  term  boyish.    This  characteristic 

readers,  recoiling  from  the  results  of  his  is  continued  to  the  very  last,  and  when  we 

ratiocination,  were  ready  to  adopt  almost  consider  the  miserable  health  and  conse- 

any  adverse  doctrine  that  was  taught  to  auent  depression  of  spirits  under  which 

them.      Mr.   Darwin   himself    attributed  tneir  writer  was  almost  uniformly  laboring, 

the  success  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species "  the    contentment,   the  cheerfulness,   the 

largely  charity  they  display  is  hardly,  we  think, 

to  my  having  long  before  written  two  con-  to  be  surpassed. 

densed  sketches,  and  to  my  having  finally  J"'S  leads  us  to  another  theme,  upon 

abstracted  a  much  larger  manuscript,  which  which  we  must  dwell  before  concluding, 

was  in  itself  an  abstract.     By  this  means  I  Perhaps  the  chapter  in  the  whole  of  the 

was  enabled  to  select  the  more  striking  facts  three  volumes  which  will  be  found  most 

and  conclusions.      I  had  also  during  many  welcome  to  the  public  is  that  in  which  the 

years  followed  a  golden  rule,  namely,  that  editor  gives  his  "  Reminiscences  "  of  his 

whenever  a  published  fact,  a  new  observation  father's    every-day   life.     For    ourselves, 

or  thought  came  across  me,  which  was  op-  ^nd  we  know  we  are  not  alone  in  the 

posed  to  my  general  results,  to  make  a  mem-  ^nininn  w*»  ernrp^s   wp  havp  read  it  with 

orandum  of  it  without  fail  and  at  once;  for  I  fP^^Jon  we  express,  we  nave  read  it  uitn 

had  found  by  experience  that  such  facts  and  ^^^,  grestest   pleasure.     In  the    simplest 

thoughts  were  far  more  apt  to  escape  from  the  style,  wholly  without  affectation,  and  as 

memory  than  favorable  ones.     Owine  to  this  though  he  was  merely  describing  the  way 

habit,  very  few  objections  were  raised  against  in  which  some  species  of  plant  or  animal 

my  views  which  I  had  not  at  least  noticed  and  lives,  Mr.  Francis   Darwin  has  drawn  a 

attempted  to  answer.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  87.)  picture  that,  we  think,  from  its  intrinsic 

r^c  ^u         ^    £  \r    r^      •  i         i    xi.  literary  merits  will  survive.    Seldom  in- 

Of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Darwm  s  works  there  j     j  1/ 

is  no  need  to  say  anvthing  here.  Con- 
cerning them  the  world  has  already  pro-  The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  b  dead 
nounced  an  opinion  and  if  that  opinion  is  ^^^^  ^^^^  effectively  placed  before  a 
ever  to  be  modified,  the  time  for  its  modi-  ^^,^^^^  ^^^^  j„  ^^e  chapter  to  which  we 
fication  is  not  yet  arrived.  Nor  is  there  ^^^  „^^  referring.  We  have  here  not 
much  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  only  the  man  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ; " 
numerous  letters  that  are  printed  in  ^^^^^  ^^e  massive  and  dignified  figure  is 
the  remaining  portion  of  these  volumes,  brought  truthfully  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
though  they  tell  the  comparatively  une-  those  who  remember  it.  We  hear  the 
ventful  history  of  his  later  years.  They  ^y^^^  ^^  ^he  iron-shod  stick,  and  we  are 
rlH!  --f^cl,  however,  with  deep  interest  invited  to  smile  at  the  innocent  little  weak- 
both  by  those  who  agree,  and  by  those  nesses  in  which  he  indulged.  We  see  his 
who  disagree,  with  his  views.  They  show  enthronement  on  a  chair  with  its  seat 
no  flighty  theorist,  but  a  man,  who.  after  ^^-^^^  ^  j^j  ,^  ^j^^t  strangers  on  entering 
havincr  taken  up  a  theory,  tries  to  test  its  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^fj  j^t  it  was  intended  for  5 
truth  iDy  every  means  in  his  power,  and  giant,  and  then  were  amused  to  find  that, 
IS  always,  as  it  were,  ac/voca/Ns  diaboli  ^^.j^^^  perched  upon  it,  the  effect  of  the 
against  his  own  cause.  The  concluding  elevation  was  immediately  neutralized  by 
sentence    of   our   last    quotation    is    not  having  additional  support  found  for  his 

feet.    We  are  told  of  his  solicitude  lest 

•  Of  course  it  is  now  well  known  that  influences,  *k^  ctiiHr  firp  «;liniilH  Vnve  n-oni*  Ck\\\    which 

•ocial,  political,  and  reliRious  of  extraordinary  force,  "^^  ^^"">  "re  SHOUIQ  naVC  gOUe  OUl,  WmCU 

wero  broimlii  to  bear  upon  the  late  Professor  Agassiz  Was  prompted  by  the  deSirC  tOr  a  pinCh  01 

in  the  country  r,f  his  adoption.     Few  men  would' have  suuff,  that   COUld   be  gOt   in  the   hall   aS  he 

been  able  to  resist  such  pressure,  and  we  have  far  too  .'.  j  ..        /-_*'        e^^  \^ .|j  ^^4. 

high  an  o'.inion  of  his  character  to  intend  it  as  a  re-  weut  tO  mend  the   tire  —  tOr   he  WOUld  nOt 

proach  when  we  say  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men.  allow  himself  a  SnuffboX  by  hls  sidc  as  he 
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worked.  We  can  feel  for  his  unbappiness 
at  having  unexpectedly,  and  to  no  purpose, 
killed  a  crossbill  with  a  stone,  which  was 
only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
should  never  have  thrown  at  it,  but  for 
thinking  that  he  had  ceased  to  have  the 
deadly  aim  that  he  once  possessed.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  old  aphorism,  that  the 
veriest  spendthrift  has  a  miserly  corner  in 
his  heart,  when  we  read  of  his  parsimony 
in  the  matter  of  paper  —  whether  the 
blank  half  of  a  letter  or  the  unused  portion 
of  a  candle-lighter;  but  this,  it  seems  to 
us,  may  have  been  the  survival  of  the 
habit  of  an  old  traveller  in  uncivilized 
countries,  where  prudence  forbids  that 
anything  should  be  wasted.  In  like  man- 
ner we  are  pleasantly  told  of  his  frequent 
yielding  to  temptation  as  regards  the  eat- 
ing of  forbidden  sweets;  and  his  anxiety 
—  founded  on  his  own  ill  health,  which  he 
thought  might  be  hereditary  —  lest  his 
children  should  not  be  strong  enough  to 
earn  their  own  living.  All  these  harmless 
foibles,  and  more  beside,  are  recorded  by 
Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  but  simply  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  faithful  presentment 
of  the  man,  and  assuredly  not  with  any 
thought  of  exposing  him  to  ridicule,  for 
the  strong  mutual  affection  of  son  and 
father  —  of  father  and  all  his  children,  we 
may  say  —  is  manifest  beyond  doubt.  On 
the  other  hand  must  be  set  his  extraor- 
dinary command  of  temper,  his  invariable 
kindness  of  disposition  —  in  nothing  bet- 
ter shown  than  by  the  courtesy  with  which 
even  the  most  foolish  letters  addressed  to 
him  were  answered,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion he  practised  tovvarcls  more  serious 
correspondents  by  having  his  replies  — 
specially  to  the  enquiries  of  foreigners  — 
not  only  legibly  written,  but  so  written 
that  the  important  sentences  should  easily 
catch  the  recipient's  eye.  His  love  of 
dogs,  above  mentioned,  lasted  for  his  life- 
time, but  he  unfortunately  allowed,  and 
when  too  late  deeply  lamented  the  fact, 
his  love  of  poetry  and  art  to  die  out.  In 
his  Cambridge  days  he  mentions  his 
greatly  enjoying  the  pictures  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery ; 
while  during  his  voy«ige  in  the  Beagle 
Milton,  Wordsworth,'and  Coleridge,  were 
his  delight,  to  say  nothing  of  Gray,  Byron, 
and  Shelley ;  but  latterly  he  coula  not 
even  tolerate  Shakespeare,  and  paintings 
gave  him  little  pleasure.  With  all  this 
he  retained  a  true  love  of  fine  music, 
though  he  says  that  his  enjoyment  of  it 
became  dulled  by  age  so  that  he  could  not 
always  recognize  a  piece  that  he  had  be- 
fore heard,  and  complained  that  instead  of 


finding  recreation  in  it,  it  set  him  thinking 
too  energetically  on  what  he  had  just  been 
working.  Curiously  enough,  when  com- 
bined with  this  loss'of  the  higher  ssthetic 
interests,  he  may  be  said  in  his  latter 
years  to  have  lived  upon  a  diet  of  novels. 
They  were  read  to  him  almost  contin- 
uously in  the  intervals  of  his  severer 
studies,  and  in  listening  to  them  he  found 
his  greatest  relaxation.  In  his  judgment 
of  them  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
wisest  novel-readers.  A  narrowing  tale, 
a  series  of  catastrophes,  or  a  sad  conclu- 
sion he  could  not  bear.  "I  like  all  if 
moderately  good,'*  he  said,  ^  and  if  they  do 
not  end  unhappily  —  against  which  a  law 
ought  to  be  passed."  One  most  delightful 
trait  in  his  character  is  the  way  in  which 
he  allows  himself  to  be  "  chatfed  "  —  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  the  schoolboy 
word  —  by  his  children.  Their  pleasantry 
we  may  be  sure  was  kept  within  due 
bounds,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  there 
were  some  subjects  on  which  he  rather 
enjoyed  being  rallied  by  them.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  that  better  shows  his 
amiability  than  tnis. 

Of  him,  however,  one  thing  more  has  to 
be  said,  and  this  is  his  stedfast  resolution 
to  abstain  from  controversy.  We  inten- 
tionally say  *'  stedfast,"  because  the  two 
instances  to  the  contrary  cited  by  his 
biographer  are  but  exceptions  to  prove 
the  rule  he  followed.  This  determination 
of  not  entering  into  discussion,  he  said  he 
owed  to  the  advice  of  Lycll,  and  its  wis- 
dom no  one  can  doubt.  It  arose  from  **  a 
feeling  partly  dictated  by  instinctive  del* 
icacy,  and  partly  by  a  strone  sense  of  the 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  temper  thus 
caused,'^  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin.  For  some  years  the  author  of 
the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  was  perhaps  the 
most  reviled  of  living  men ;  but  he  was 
conscious  that  the  violence  with  which  he 
was  attacked,  generally  varied  inversely 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed 
by  his  opponents ;  and  indeed  it  is  without 
question  that  some  of  the  greatest  of  his 
antagonists  were  unable  to  appreciate  die 
several  points  of  his  argument,  while  many 
of  the  weakest  —  and  therefore  the  most 
virulent  —  wholly  failed  to  understand 
what  his  views  were.  Yet  he  answered 
not  the  bitter  charges  brought  against 
him,  though  his  letters,  especially  those 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more  of  his  life,  had  be- 
come his  most  trusted  correspondent— 
show  how  keenly  they  were  lelt.  It  is 
plain  that,  if  he  had  abandoned  himself  to 
the  task  of  replying  to  his  objectorSf  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  would  have  been 
wasted  in  recrimination ;  and  in  no  way 
did  he  more  truly  fulfil  the  philosopher's 
part  than  by  keeping  steadily  on  the  path 
he  had  chosen,  and  by  refusing  to  be  led 
astray  to  follow  this,  that,  or  the  other 
skirmisher  who  beset  his  course.  But  he 
was  always  attentive  to  true  criticism,  as 
the  various  alterations,  in  successive  edi- 
tions of  his  several  works,  prove. 

Thus  passed  a  life,  the  more  eventful 
portions  of  which  we  have  here  attempted 
to  sketch,  that  notwithstanding  so  much 
bodily  suffering,  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  happily  spent.  Blest  with  an  equable 
temper,  an  affectionate  family,  and  a  suf- 
ficiency of  this  world's  goods,  a  man  might 
well  be  content,  and  Mr.  Darwin  was  most 
certainly  content.  But  no  doubt  additional 
satisfaction  was  imparted  by  the  success 
of  the  opinions  he  had  propounded,  and, 
in  this  respect  more  fortunate  than  many 
another  original  thinker,  lived  to  see  ac- 
cepted. He  had  never  sought  fame,  and, 
though  he  could  hardly  be  indifferent  to 
that  which  he  acquired,  he  regarded  it 
rather  as  an  index  of  the  reception  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  than  as  a 
tribute  to  his  efforts  in  seeking  it.  The 
end  came  peacefully,  and  he  had  already 
felt  that  his  work  was  done.  Whether 
the  doctrines  he  taught  are  destined  to 
stand,  or  to  be  superseded  by  some  new 
revelation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  For  all 
scientific  men  he  has  left  an  example  of 
earnestness,  of  self-control,  and  of  honor, 
which  will  last  for  ages.  Quando  invenies 
parem  f 
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"  Trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things." 

Sybil  was  to  dine  late.  She  had  never 
dined  late  in  her  life  before.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  Miss  Sybil  Latimer  had  never 
been  present  during  a  part  or  even  the 
whole  of  that  solemn  function  ushered  in 
nightly  by  the  roll  of  the  gong  at  eight 
o'clocK.  Sybil  was  an  only  child  and  had 
her  privileges,  the  chief  of  which  was  to 
be  the  companion  of  her  parents  at  all 
times  and  seasons  when  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  but 
with  that  stern  upholder  of  etiquette,  her 
mother,  all  such  liberty  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  liberty,  all  relaxations  and  in- 
dulgences recognized  as  relaxations  and 
indulgences,  and  even  sitting  up  to  dinner 
must  never  be  called  "dining  late." 
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Thus  up  to  the  present  time. 

But  Sybil  was  now  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  womanhood ;  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  that  great  birthday  in  a  girl's 
life,  was  at  hand,  and  even  Lady  Geor- 
gina  allowed  that  it  was  time  to  acknowl- 
edge as  rights  what  had  hitherto  been 
winked  at  as  irregularities. 

The  world  must  be  apprised  that  the 
heiress  was  about  to  step  across  the  rubi- 
con. 

On  a  like  occasion  Lady  Georgina's 
nieces,  the  blooming  Mary  and  Isabella, 
who  won  SybiPs  envy  and  admiration,  had 
each  been  granted  a  oall  of  her  own,  a  ball 
to  which  half  the  countv  had  been  invited, 
and  at  which  the  i2i\x  dibutante  had  reigned 
as  queen ;  but  a  ball  for  Sybil  was  not  to 
be  contemplated  for  a  moment. 

"  For  a  delicate  creature  like  her  it 
would  be  madness,  absolute  madness," 
quoth  Colonel  Latimer,  who  took  to  the 
full  as  much  charge  of  his  daughter  as 
though  she  had  had  no  other  parent.  **  My 
dear"  —  to  his  wife  —  "you  would  not, 
you  surely  would  not  think  of  it,"  con- 
tinued he,  stammering  with  anxiety  and 
consternation.  For  the  idea  had  been 
mooted  in  his  presence,  and  had  made  the 
few  remaining  hairs  on  his  head  stand  on 
end  with  fright. 

Her  ladyship,  however,  was  quite  of  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject. 

A  ball  was  the  last  thing  she  would 
think  of ;  Sybil  would  be  sure  to  be  over- 
heated, overstrained,  overdone  in  every 
way.  A  ball  meant  a  vast  amount  of  fa- 
tigue and  risk,  and  a  ball-dress  on  a 
December  evening  every  kind  of  ill  to 
which  the  flesh  is  heir.  Then  for  a  ball, 
the  great  rooms  and  all  the  long,  echoing, 
draughty  corridors  with  which  Latimer 
Hall  bristled,  would  have  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  Sybil  would  have  to  tread  them 
with  the  rest.  Terrible  thought!  Last, 
but  not  least,  who  in  the  neighborhood 
was  there  worthy  of  leading  the  heiress  on 
to  the  floor? 

Sir  Robert  Dovercourt  certainly,  but 
unluckily  Sir  Robert  was  not  a  dancing 
man,  and  was  moreover  seldom  to  be  had 
when  wanted.  If  wanted  for  a  ball,  or  a 
picnic,  or  any  sort  of  festal  gathering  of 
the  proper,  orthodox,  family  kind,  the 
young  baronet  might  almost  be  reckoned 
upon  to  have  "  another  engagement,"  and 
Lady  Georgina  was  not  the  person  to  like 
being  met  by  "another  engagement." 
Failing  Dovercourt,  Godfrev  Hanbury  was 
the  next  in  succession,  ana  it  was  a  long 
step  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Sybil's 
mother,  who  thought  hardly  anybody  could 
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ever  be  good  enough  to  touch  the  hem  of 
her  daughter's  garment,  drew  up  her  own 
beautiful  neck  at  the  bare  idea  of  God- 
frey, and  she  and  her  husband  finally 
agreed  together  in  parental  conclave  that 
a  dinner  party  —  a  formal,  frigid,  stately 
dinner  party,  at  which  all  the  old  silver 
and  china  snould  be  in  use,  and  for  which 
the  invitations  should  be  issued  weeks 
beforehand  —  was  the  only  suitable,  sensi- 
ble, and  rational  mode  of  celebrating  their 
darling's  entrance  into  the  world. 

"Sybil,"  quoth  the  old  soldier,  shaking 
his  grizzled  head  —  he  had  not  married 
early,  and  was  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year 
—  "Sybil  is  a  fragile  flower;  no  adverse 
wind  must  ever  blow  upon  her.  Balls  and 
theatres  are  for  girls  of  another  kind. 
Great,  strong,  robust  young  women,"  pro- 
ceeded he,  with  ineffable  contempt,  "  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  such  amusements,  and 
derive  no  injury  from  them.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  others.  I  am  not  dictating 
to  other  parents ;  but  our  daughter  is  cast 
in  a  mould  of  her  own.  A  delicate,  shrink- 
ing, sensitive  creature,"  waving  his  hand 
gently  to  and  fro;  "a  mere  puff  of  this- 
tledown—  that  is  our  Sybil.  She  is  a 
charge,  a  great  charge.  It  is  our  duty  to 
guard,  protect,  ward  off  every  roughness, 
every  sharpness  from  her  tender  frame. 
And  now,  now  that  she  has  reached  the 
age  when  dangers  of  another  kind  are 
likely  to  assail  her,  we  must  redouble  our 
exertions.  Sybil  will  be  sought  after,  run 
after,  raced  after.  There  will  be  a  regular 
siege  laid  to  Miss  Sybil  Latimer  whenever 
she  appears  in  public,  and  her  lovely 
face " 

"  Yet,  would  you  believe  it,"  said  Lady 
Georgina,  who  nad  heartily  agreed  to  all, 
"would  you  believe  that  my  sister  Diana 
spoke  to  me  only  yesterday  about  Sybil's 
want  of  color,  ana  asked  whether  I  did 
not  think  she  would  be  the  better  for  run- 
ning about  more  in  the  open  air  ?  Imagine 
Sybil  running  about  in  the  open  air  in 
mid-winter!  As  if  I  should  ever  be  so 
mad  as  to  risk  my  poor  darling's  health  by 
such  rashness !  Only  yesterday,  you  re- 
member, we  both  fancied  she  had  a  cough 
after  driving  with  me,  yet  I  am  sure  I  had 
the  carriage  windows  closed  the  whole 
time.  The  open  air,  indeed!  The  raw, 
damp,  cold,  December  open  air !  But  that 
was  Diana  all  over." 

"  Diana  all  over,"  echoed  he.  "  Your 
sister  thinks  that  all  the  family  should  be 
as  tou<;h  and  rough  as  her  branch  of  it. 
Because  she  and  her  daughters  are  able 
for  anything " 

"And  they  will  certainly  grow  coarse. 


as  I  hinted  yesterday.  I  was  determined 
Diana  should  not  have  it  all  her  own  way. 
And  as  I  could  see  plainly  what  was  in 
her  mind  —  indeed  she  almost  said  that 
we  overdid  it  in  our  care  of  Sybil  —  I  had 
my  answer.  I  said,  '  My  dear,  your  girls 
look  almost  too  well.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  looking  too  well.  What  a  skin 
gains  in  color  it  often  loses  in  delicacy. 
A  skin  cannot  be  too  smooth.  Does  it 
not  strike  you  that  Isabel's  skin  is  per- 
haps hardly  quite  as  smooth  as  it  was?* 
That  was  how  I  answered  Diana.** 

"And  very  well  you  answered  too. 
Yes,  I  think  Isabel  has  too  much  bloom. 
At  present,  while  she  is  quite  young,  this 
may  be  overlooked,  for  she  is  a  pretty  eirl 
as  girls  go,  though  of  course  not  equal  to 
Sybil ;  but  in  a  few  years*  time  I  woald 
not  answer  for  it  that  either  of  your  nieces 
will  not  have  developed  too  fully,  that  they 
will  not  have  grown  coarse,  as  you  say, 
with  all  that  walking,  and  riding,  and  skat- 
ing, and  tennis-playing.  Your  sister  thinks 
it  healthy.  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  such 
healthiness  myself,"  owned  the  colonel 
frankly. 

"  At  any  rate  it  would  never  suit  our 
child,"  assented  Lady  Georgina.  "  I  am 
thankful  that  nobody  can  interfere  with  us 
about  her.  Diana  may  do  as  she  pleases 
with  her  own  daughters,  but  it  is  rather 
too  hard  that  she  should  wish  to  man^e 
And  imagine  Sybil  brought  up  like 


ours. 


Mary  and  Isabel !  If  anything  were  to 
happen  to  Sybil  ^—  '*  The  door  opened 
and  Sybil  entered. 

A  fragile-looking  creature,  as  her  father 
had  said,  pale,  slight,  and  bendine,  with 
soft  dark  eyes  that  looked  wistfully  out 
upon  the  world,  and  a  thoughful  brow,  al- 
most too  pensive  for  one  so  young. 

Sybil  was  seldom  heard  to  laugh;  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that 
a  child  so  nurtured  could  laugh  with  any 
of  the  abandonment  of  youth,  but  the 
chiselled  lips  of  her  small  sensitive  mouth 
would  occasionally  part  in  a  smile,  a  smile 
so  rarely  sweet,  so  timid  yet  so  arch,  lO 
tremulous  yet  so  keen  ana  apprehensive, 
that  people  whose  sole  acquaintanceship 
with  the  heiress  had  hitherto  been  throcjn 
the  representation  of  her  parents,  or  be- 
neath their  strictest  supervision -*  we  had 
almost  said  intervention  —  told  eachotiber 
that  nobody  as  yet  knew  anything  about 
the  real  Sybil  Latimer,  and  that,  carefully 
hid  as  this  being  was  from  mortal  view, 
she  yet  existed  in  other  form  than  that 
presented  to  the  world. 

"  If  one  could  only  get  at  her  I  **  siehed 
the  girrs  own  next  of  kin,  the  Lady  Duiiai 
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and  Mary,  and  Isabel,  above  alluded  to. 
"If  one  could  only  ever  see  Sybil  without 
those  two  pairs  of  eyes  which  hover  over 
her  from  hour  to  hour  !  " 

"If  we  do  but  propose  a  walk,  or  a 
ride,  or  a  talk  up-stairs,"  cried  the  lively 
Isabel,  "Aunt  Georgina  has  a  thousand 
objections  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.     It  is 
SybiPs  hour  for  lying  down,  or  her  hour 
for  taking  her  tonic,  or  her  hour  for  some- 
thing else.    The  amount  of  medicine  of 
which   Sybil  partakes    in  the   course  of 
the  week  would  keep  a  poor  man's  family 
minus  other  food  for  the  same  length  of 
time.    And  if  she  does  but  stir  from  the 
drawing-room  fireside  for  half  an  hour,  it 
is  *  Where  is  Sybil  ?  *  from  Uncle  Henry, 
or  *Have  you  seen   Sybil?'  from  Aunt 
Georgina,  until  some  one  has  to  own  up 
as  to  where  she  was  last  seen  and  heard  ; 
and  then  the  poor  thing  is  hunted  out  and 
run  in  again,  and  penned  down  in  an  easy- 
chair,  with  a  shawl  hung  over  the  back  if 
there  be  but  a  breath  from  the  doorway  ; 
and  she  is  begged  to  say  whether  she  is 
not  cold,  nor  chilly,  nor  shivering,  when 
she  is  far  more  likely  to  be  faint  from  the 
heat,  and  suffocating  for  want  of  air." 

"  Her  poor  little  white  face  quite  haunts 
me  sometimes," subjoined  Lady  Diana. 

"And  her  voice,  mamma;  such  a  little 
low,  soft,  toneless  voice.  I  don't  think 
Aunt  Georgina  would  even  like  her  to 
speak  so  that  she  could  be  heard  across 
the  table.  Oh,  I  know  she  thinks  we 
chatter  too  much,  and  too  fast,  and  too 
everything,  but  1  do  wish  poor  Sybil  might 
be  allowed  not  to  whisper." 

"  I  seldom  even  hear  her  whisper." 
**  She  is  afraid  of  you,  mamma ;  she  is 
afraid  of  us  all.  I  suppose,"  said  Isabel, 
with  a  little  blush,  "  I  suppose  she  has 
found  out  that  we  do  laugh  about  her  — 
not  exactly  at  her,  no  one  could  laugh  at 
Sybil  —  but  about  her;  about  all  the  odd 
things  they  make  her  do,  and  the  clothes 
they  make  her  wear,  and  the  way  they  treat 
her  altogether.  If  only  Sybil  could  be  got 
away  from  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Geor- 
gina, if  only  she " 

"It  is  of  no  use  your  making  schemes 
for  your  cousin,  my  love,"  interrupted  her 
mother  promptly.  "  I  have  tried  all  I 
could  do,  and  said  all  I  could  say.  and  it 
came  to  nothing.  Worse  than  nothing,  it 
created  a  soreness  on  the  subject.  So  that 
now  my  tongue  is  tied,  and  though  I  have 
set  others  on,  to  see  whether  they  might 
not  have  more  success,  it  has  been  equally 
in  vain.  Nothing  will  open  the  eyes  of 
your  uncle  and  aunt.    They  will  go  their 
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own  way,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  they 
ma\'  not  live  to  repent  it. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  at  Lati- 
mer Hall,  it  will  be  understo^  why  so 
much  importance  attached  to  the  simple 
fact  of  Sybil's  dining  late  on  the  occasion 
of  her  eighteenth  birthday.  Everything 
that  the  only  child  did,  or  tnought,  or  felt, 
was  of  importance.  She  was  made  to 
think  of  herself  as  the  principal  personage 
of  the  place,  its  pervading  spirit,  and  the 
chief  end  of  both  her  parents'  lives. 

Every  habit,  or  rule,  or  law,  had  refer- 
ence primarily  to  her;  and  in  her  health, 
her  comfort,  and  her  convenience  was 
found  an  interest  which  grew  with  every 
added  year. 

How  such  an  exotic  was  ever  to  expand 
or  develop  mentally,  how  she  was  to  thrive 
or  flourish  bodilv  had  their  sheltering 
arms  been  withdrawn,  was  a  problem 
neither  Colonel  Latimer  nor  his  wife  cared 
to  face.  They  were  there  to  protect,  sup- 
port, hold  between  fin^^er  and  thumb  as 
it  were,  the  gossamer-like  creature  given 
them  for  a  child,  and  with  their  whole 
hearts  they  believed  that  nothing  which 
care,  affection,  or  unremitting  watchful 
study  could  bestow  upon  their  darling,  was 
wanting  on  their  part.  The  conviction 
was  a  just  one  —  it  was  wisdom  alone  that 
was  needed. 

But  oh  I  the  martyrdom  which  that  sin- 
gle want  inflicted  on  a  helpless  victim  ! 

Many  and  many  a  time  the  pillow  of  the 
gentle  girl  would  be  wet  with  tears  of 
shame,  grief,  or  disappointment,  unsus- 
pected by  all.  Many  and  many  a  time 
would  the  quiet  obedience  so  unhesitat- 
ingly yielded  send  the  stinging  blood  to 
her  cheek.  Often  and  often  would  she 
hang  her  meek  young  head  to  hide  the 
cloud  which  no  endeavors  could  altogether 
keep  from  overshadowing  her  brow.  From 
earliest  days  it  had  been  so  —  she  felt,  she 
fancied,  it  must  be  so  forever.  It  was 
hers  "  not  to  make  reply ;  "  hers  "  not  to 
reason  why ; "  hers  simply  to  suffer,  trust, 
and  love ;  more,  to  smother  all  outward 
testimony  of  the  sobs,  the  distress,  which 
would  have  vent  when  none  was  by  to 
view  or  hearken,  when  the  candle  was  out 
at  night,  and  only  the  form  of  the  old 
nurse  could  be  seen  in  the  far  distance  of 
the  next  room,  still  and  motionless,  scarce 
venturing  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  lest  the 
sound  should  disturb  the  supposed  sleeper. 
Sybil  would  bury  her  face  in  the  kindly 
pillow  and  weep  freely  then. 

Oh,  why  was  she  so  different  from 
others?     Why    was  her   lot   to   be   so 
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strangely  apart  from  that  of  all  around 
her?  No  one  was  ever  like  her  —  she 
was  never  like  the  rest.  How  happy  they 
must  be  !  How  ineffably  lonely  and  dull 
she  often  was  ! 

By-and-by  conscience  would  begin  to 
prick,  however,  and  the  poor  child  would 
tell  herself  she  was  the  naughtiest,  wick- 
edest, most  ungrateful  being  in  the  whole 
wide  world ;  that  poor  papa  and  mamma, 
against  whom  she  was  repining  and  fret- 
ting, loved  her  dearly,  and  only  wanted 
her  good  in  all  they  3id — and  the  tears 
would  flow  afresh  at  this,  the  cruellest 
thought  of  all. 

But  they  were  different  tears  from  those 
which  had  gone  before.  The  hot,  scald- 
ing drops  which  had  blistered  Sybils 
cheeks  as  they  ran,  had  had  their  own 
deep  fount  of  bitterness  in  a  sense  of 
wrong  and  injustice,  and  with  them  no 
softening  dews  of  penitence  had  mingled  ; 
and  as  this  secret  fount  was  ever  being 
fed  afresh,  it  was  little  wonder  that  its 
waters  would  sometimes  swell  into  a  flood 
that  well-nigh  overflowed. 

Scarce  a  day  passed  at  one  period  of 
the  girfs  life  but  that  it  brought  its  own 
pang. 

What  agonies,  for  instance,  would  a 
showery  afternoon  cost  the  owner  of  that 
curiously  cut,  carefully  invented  outer 
garment  which  never  failed  to  be  handed 
into  the  carriage  or  hung  across  the  colo- 
nel's arm,  when  Sybil  was  of  the  party ! 
Hapless  Sybil,  who  must  presently  surfer 
herself  to  be  enfolded  in  the  loathed  wrap, 
would  almost  sooner  have  died  than  have 
faced  her  cousins  thus,  had  the  choice  been 
offered  her.  Yet  how  often  had  the  very 
thing  most  dreaded  taken  place  —  the 
meeting  which  brought  with  it  such  throes 
of  shame,  actually  come  to  pass  !  From 
pure  compassion,  open  inquiries  and  mirth 
had  come  at  length  to  be  suppressed,  but 
what  signified  it?  Sybil  knew  —  well  did 
she  know  —  how  it  would  be  the  moment 
her  back  and  the  backs  of  her  parents 
were  turned.  What  booted  it  that,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  curled  corners  of  Lady 
Diana's  mouth,  **We  have  had  such  an 
excellent  cloak  made  for  Sybil,"  the  proud 
lather  would  say,  exhibiting  it  and  her 
with  a  satisfaction  unconcealed?  Lady 
Diana  would,  it  is  true,  only  nod  in  an- 
swer, and  he  would  perceive  nothing  ;  but 
Sybil  knew  that  her  aunt  could  not  speak 
lor  laughing.  j 

**  Turn   round,  my  dear,"  the  colonel  I 
would  run  on,  "  turn  and  let  your  aunt  see  , 
the  other  side.     Look,  Diana ;  do  you  see 
the  cut  of  that?    No  cold  air  can  pene- 1 


trate  in  there,  can  it?  Nor  creep  up  that 
sleeve,  eh,  can  it  ?  Nor  chill  the  back  of 
the  neck  ?  All  our  own  idea,  her  mother*s 
and  mine.  Made  to  order.  Made  oq 
purpose  for  Sybil.  Not  another  cloak 
like  it  in  London."  Lady  Diana  would 
not  answer  him  a  word,  but  Sybil  almost 
fancied  a  caress  in  the  hand  laid  upon  her 
own  humbled,  drooping  little  shoulders 
presently. 

Again  it  would  be  the  anxious  restric- 
tions, cautions,  and  reminders  of  her  fond 
guardians  which,  well  enough  for  a  child 
of  six,  embittered  the  ear  of  the  maiden 
of  sixteen. 

If  Sybil  were  lunching  out  —  for  this  dis- 
sipation in  a  sociable  neighborhood  would 
now  and  again  be  permitted  under  the 
loving  care  and  surveillance  of  the  elderly 
couple  —  every  morsel  would  be  watched 
and  every  dish  inspected.  A  throbbing 
little  heart  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  set 
a-going  ere  the  meal  was  over  by  some* 
thing  such  as  this,  *' Sybil,  my  darling, 
you  know  what  Dr.  Rhuoarb  said.  Any* 
thing  the  least  rich  at  table  was  to  be 
strictly  avoided.  Is  not  that  ^ravy  a  little 
rich  ?  If  so,  do  not  take  it,  my  love^ 
Keep  your  vegetables  to  the  other  side  of 
the  plate."  *'  Sybil  has  to  be  so  very  par- 
ticular," to  host  and  hostess. 

This  from  Lady  Georgina. 

Sybil's  father  would  go  yet  further. 
**  Sybil  has  such  an  uncommonly  delicate 
stomach,"  would  be  distinctly  caught  in 
the  coloners  deep  bass,  supposed,  but 
only  supposed,  to  be  lowered  to  an  under- 
tone. Oh,  the  rush  of  hot  blood  to  Sybil's 
brow  at  the  sound ! 

If  only,  only  they  would  not  talk  about 
her,  would  not  draw  attention  to  her, 
would  let  her  alone  as  other  girls  were  let 
alone !  S  he  would  avoid  gravy,  vegetablesi 
everything  —  she  would  eat' dry  oread,  if 
she  might  but  eat  it  unobserved  and  un- 
commented  upon. 

How  she  would  envy  the  healthy,  hearty 
lads  and  lassies  around  her,  country-bred 
children  whose  parents  and  guardians 
never  troubled  their  heads  as  to  what  they 
ate,  or  drank,  or  wore — once  it  were  on 
—  who  might  tumble  about  on  the  ice, 
frolic  in  the  snow,  dance  the  long  winter 
nights  away,  and  toss  among  the  haycocks 
on  summer  afternoons.  Sybil  was  never 
allowed  to  run,  or  jump,  or  toss.  She  was 
not  to  be  made  too  hot,  nor  too  cold,  nor 
too  tired  —  and  above  all,  she  was  never 
to  be  excited.  Her  cousins,  when  chil- 
dren, had  been  wont  to  shout  aloud  at 
their  play.  Sybil  had  once  been  heard  to 
shout  too.    This  had  disturbed  the  colo- 
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nel  and  Lady  Georgina  for  days  after- 
wards. 

To  make  one  of  the  noisy,  merry,  riotous 
party  of  which  Lady  Diana  was  always 
the  head  and  front,  was  the  summit  of 
bliss  in  the  eyes  of  the  solitary  child. 
She  would  watch  one  and  another  of  the 
little  ones,  as,  fresh  from  their  sports, 
they  would  run  straight  to  their  mother*s 
lap,  panting  and  glowing,  spreading  their 
mud-stained  little  hands  upon  her  breast, 
kissing  her  with  their  hot,  moist,  merry 
lips,  all  unrepressed  and  unrebuked. 

And  yet,  of  course,  of  course^  she  could 
not  doubt  her  parents  affection.  It  was 
only  that  Aunt  Diana  was  different,  and 
Aunt  Diana  seemed  to  understand.  What 
delightful  strong  boots  and  woollen  gloves 
Mary  and  Isabel  wore,  and  what  nice, 
rough,  fashionable-looking  coats  they  had ! 
Poor  Sybil's  heart  would  be  nearly  broken 
as  she  compared  those  coats,  and  those 
plain,  serviceable,  unremarkable  hats  and 
frocks,  with  her  own  constructed,  invented, 
unique  articles  of  attire,  every  one  of 
which  had  been  designed  on  some  strange 
unknown  pattern  for  herself  alone,  and  tor 
whose  every  seam  special  and  minute  in- 
structions nad  had  to  be  given.  Even 
her  stockings  were  at  all  times  woven  to 
order;  even  those  simple  accoutrements 
could  be  turned  into  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. It  will  scarcely  be  credited  why, 
but  the  fact  was  this,  that  the  poor  little 
toes  were  severally  encased  as  though  in 
gloves. 

Now  this  secret  Sybil  hoped  and  almost 
prayed  was  unknown  beyond  the  precincts 
of  her  own  home. 

The  distortion  was  not  visible,  not  vis- 
ible ordinarily ;  but  the  dread  lest  any  un- 
foreseen circumstance  might  lead  to  its 
detection  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
haunting  terrors  of  the  young  girl's  life. 
Little  did  either  parent  dream  to  what  was 
due  many  an  apparent  readiness  to  comply 
with  their  wish  to  refuse  an  invitation, — 
for  not  a  syllable  would  be  breathed  in 
mortal  ear  of  Sybil's  inability  to  face  the 
risk  that  lurked  therein,  —  since  it  would 
only  need  Lady  Georgina's  **  Be  sure  that 
Miss  Sybil  changes  her  slippers,"  to  open 
gulfs  of  possible  misery. 

Once  the  acute  little  ear,  ever  on  the 
stretch,  had  caught  a  terrible  opening 
sentence.  **  Sybil  is  a  great  sufferer  from 
cold  feet,"  delivered  in  the  old  colonel's 
most  impressive  aside. 

She  had  almost  torn  her  playmates  out 
of  hearing.  At  every  moment  she  had 
expected  to  hear  the  revelation,  followed 
by  all  the    self-complacent    prolixity   in 


which  Colonel  Latimer  was  wont  to  in- 
dulge when  once  upon  bis  hobby-horse, 
and  then  —  Svbil  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened  then.  If 
once  Mary,  or  Isabel,  or  the  boys  knew  1 

Now  the  truth  was  that  they  did  know, 
but  pity  sealed  their  lips.  Pity  sealed  the 
lips  of  most  people,  when  the  pale-faced 
little  girl  was  by.  Who  could  bring  the 
scarlet  flush  to  that  brow,  and  the  quiver 
to  that  lip  ? 

**The  sweetest  girl  under  heaven,  Sir 
Robert."  It  was  Lady  Diana  who  spoke. 
'*  The  sweetest,  truest,  most  loyal,  lovable 
nature.  How  ray  sister  and  her  husband 
"  Here  the  speaker  choked  indig- 
nantly and  remembered  herself.  When 
in  the  vein.  Lady  Diana's  tongue  was  apt 
to  run  away  with  her.  "Lady  Georgina 
is,  of  course,  entirely  devoted  to  her 
daughter,"  proceeded  she  presently,  "  but 
all  the  same  she  is  cruel  to  her,  cruel 
beyond  everything.  Oh,  don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  Sir  Robert.  Bless  me !  I 
thought  you  knew  what  kind  of  cruelty  I 
mean.  Sybil's  parents  worship  the  very 
ground  she  treads  upon,  but  the  grounci 
must  be  carpeted,  cushioned,  padded,  till 
she  can  neither  see  nor  feel  what  she  is 
doing.  She  is  perfectly  conscious  herself 
of  this  —  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  Lady 
Georgina's  being  cruel.  Sybil  perceives 
everything  incongruous  and  absurd  in  the 
mode  of  her  upbringing.  Her  parents,  on 
the  other  hand,  perceive  nothing,  and  will 
take  advice  from  nobody.  It  is  sufficient 
for  them  that  some  real  or  fancied  want  of 
Sybil's  is  supplied.  They  care  not  in  the 
slightest  whether  or  no  public  opinion  is 
outraged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  My  niece  is  not  strong,  not  nat- 
urally strong,  but  she  is  by  no  means  so 
delicate  as  they  imagine,  or  as  they  have 
done  their  best  to  make  her.  She  wants 
sunshine,  warmth,  freedom,  merrymaking, 
laughter.  In  her  earlier  days  she  wanted 
to  romp,  and  shout,  and  tear  about  in  the 
open  air"  (the  "open  air"  in  Lady  Di- 
ana's lips  was  to  Sybil's  parents  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull),  "  now,"  proceeded  the  sens- 
ible and  warm-hearted  creature, "  now  that 
she  is  older,  she  wants  to  be  let  alone, 
to  devise  her  own  little  projects,  follow 
her  own  bent,  and  busy  her  hands  and  her 
brain  in  ways  of  her  own  choosing.  The 
poor  child  does  not  want  to  be  set  to  do 
every  single  thing  she  does.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  absurd,  to  hear 
a  great  girl  of  seventeen,  nearly  eighteen 
now,  directed  and  instructed,  and  ques-^ 
tioned  and  cross-questioned,  as  to  how' 
every  moment  of  her  time  is  to  be,  or  has 
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been  passed.    If  Sybil  were  a  fool 

But  she  is  not  by  any  means  a  fool !  So  far 
from  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  my  niece  has 
considerable  force  of  character,  and  that 
all  this  grinding  down  and  cramping  in 
has  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue  it. 
She  submits  her  will,  but  not  without  dif- 
ficulty. And  she  is  a  finely  strung  child 
—  well,  scarcely  a  child  now,  but  I  must 
always  think  of  her  as  one,  —  it  is  dread- 
ful to  her  to  have  every  little  fancy  held 
up  to  public  view,  and  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  an  audience.  Sybil  knows 
and  sees  what  they  are  thinking,  while 
her  parents  are  entirely  unconscious.  My 
goodness  !  what  scene's  I  have  seen ! "  and 
Lady  Diana  turned  up  her  eyes  and  raised 
her  hands  with  the  unction  of  a  true  ora- 
tor. **  Well,  well,"  proceeded  she,  "  well, 
well.  Perhaps  they  will  be  wiser  some 
day ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a  never-ceasing  fret  to  me,  and  that  the 
patience  with  which  that  dear  child  bears 
with  my  poor  foolish  sister  and  her  stil! 
sillier  husband  —  Colonel  Latimer  is  the 
most  obstinate  man  in  existence,  Sir  Rob- 
ert—  I  say  that  Sybil's  obedience  and 
dutiful  submission  towards  them  often 
brings  the  tears  to  my  eyes." 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,"  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, who  had  listened  to  every  word  of  the 
harangue.  "  You  —  you  are  a  good  wom- 
an." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which 
made  Lady  Diana  look  up.  "Sybil  is 
very  pretty,"  said  she  softly. 

"  Verv  pretty." 

"  Ana  quite  tall  enough  for  so  slight  a 
figure." 

"Quite  tall  enough." 

"  If  she  were  only  better  dressed." 

Sir  Robert  smiled. 

"  I  say,  if  she  were  only  better  dressed. 
Sir  Robert ;  but  no  doubt  you  think  that 
is  only  a  woman's  notion." 

"No,  indeed.  Lady  Diana,  I  am  sure 
that  I  —  I  agree  with  you,  but  after  all, 
you  know,  a  frock  is  easily  changed." 

"  Sybil's  frocks  arc  not."  The  speaker 
laughed  ;  a  laugh  which  had  reference  to 
some  of  the  colonel's  whispered  revela- 
tions. "  However,"  she  added,  recollect- 
ing that  she  had  something  yet  to  say, 
"  however,  I  understand  your  meaning. 
After  all,  dress  is  nothing  —  nothing. 
You  are  going  to  the  birthday  party,  I  be- 
lieve ? " 

He  believed  so  too. 

"  Well,  you  will  take  Sybil  in  to  dinner, 
I  have  very  little  doubt.  You  know  she 
is  to  dine  late"  —  Lady  Diana,  like  the 
rest,  attached  a  world  of  meaning  to  the 


simple  fact  —  *' Sybil  is  to  dine  late,  and 
I  understand  is  to  be  made  a  sort  of  queen 
of  the  feast ;  so,  although  her  mother  will 
have  old  Lord  Furzecott,  who  could  hardlv 
be  put  off  with  a  chit  like  Sibyl,  she  wiU 
be  taken  in  by  the  next  in  precedence,, 
probably  yourself." 

He  bowed  and  looked  —  she  was  -sure 
he  looked  —  pleased. 

"Do  try  to  draw  her  out,"  proceeded 
Svbil's  aunt  earnestly.  "  Make  her  talk. 
Nf  ake  her  answer  for  herself,  for  once.  It 
is  a  real  opportunity ;  for  her  parents  can- 
not well  answer  in  her  place  and  antici« 
pate  every  syllable  from  the  two  ends  of 
the  dinner-table.  They  would  if  they 
could,"  and  she  laughed  afresh,  "  but  luck- 
ily the  table  is  long;  oh,  but,"  and  her 
face  fell,  "but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
placed  at  my  sister's  left  hand.  Oh,  that 
would  spoil  all,  for  that  poor  old  thing— > 
Lord  Furzecott,  you  know  —  he  will  only 
nod  his  head  and  mumble  over  his  plate ; 
he  will  require  far,  far  too  little  attention, 
I  fear.  Well,  you  must  do  your  best 
Seize  every  chance.  You  will  be  repaid — 
indeed  you  will.   Sir  Robert,  I  love  Sybil " 

—  which  was  a  very  good-natured  thine  to 
say  on  the  part  of  a  woman  who  had 
daughters  of  her  own. 

But,  to  be  sure,  Ladv  Diana  was  shrewd 
as  well  as  kind.  She  had  formed  her  own 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  she  now  told 
herself  that  neitlier  Mary  nor  Isabella 
would  ever  need  go  a-begging,  that  young 
Dovercourt  was  nothing  to  them  nor  ther 
to  him,  and  that,  taking  one  thing  witn 
another,  he  was  the  very  man  for  her 
niece. 

Sybil  would  be  happy  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  the  making  ot  her ;  the  fond  pa- 
rents would  never  refuse  such  an  oner, 
and  so  much  could  not  with  certainty  be 
predicted  of  any  other  likely  to  come  in 
their  way. 

"  Good  character,  first-rate  position,  and 
close  proximity,"  nodded  the  excellent 
aunt  to  herself;  "they  will  never  have 
such  another  chance  —  never.  It  would 
break  their  hearts,  poor  things,  to  part 
with  their  ewe  lamb ;  and  to  keep  her  near 
at  hand  they  would  give  up  a  great  deal, 

—  but  there  is  really  no  one  else  at  all 
suitable.  As  for  Godfrey  Hanbury'*  — 
and  she  turned  up  her  nose  as  Lady  Geor- 
gina  had  done,  and  looked  equally  hand- 
some and  haughty  as  she  did  so.  "Sir 
Robert  is  poor,  but  his  family  is  as  eood 
as  our  own;  so  some  of  the  Latimer 
money  ma^'  very  well  flow  into  the  Dover* 
court  coffers.  He  is  very  nice  —  he  is 
more,  he  is  delightful — and  so  comfbrta- 
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bly  stupid  that  they  would  all  get  on  to- 
gether like  a  house  on  fire.  A  brilliant 
man,  even  an  ordinarily  clever  one,  would 
never  put  up  with  Henry  —  never  for  a 
moment.  But  poor  dear  Sir  Robert,  with 
his  round  face  and  simple  blue  eyes  —  1 
think  they  rather  lit  up  as  he  listened  to 
me,"  and  she  smiled  to  herself  afresh  — 
"I  think  I  contrived  to  work  an  idea  into 
his  honest  noddle.  Now,  if  only  those 
tiresome  people  —  really,  Henry  and 
Georgina  are  such  a  pair  of  simpletons  I 
am  at  the  end  of  all  patience  with  them 
—  if  only  they  will  not  go  and  do  some- 
thing riaiculous  at  this  crisis,  I  think  we 
shall  achieve  something.  But  they  are 
such — it  was  with  the  utmost  dimculty 
that  I  could  prevail  on  them  to  allow  Sybil 
to  be  handed  in  to  dinner  by  the  only  man 
they  would  dream  of  for  her  husband !  It 
was  that  lucky  hit  of  suggesting  that  she 
might  be  macie  a  sort  of  birthday  queen 
of,  that  carried  weight  enough.  Well,  I 
have  done  my  part,  and  now  if  only  Sir 
Robert  will  do  his  !  " 

Sir  Robert  was  ready  enough  to  do  his. 
To  him,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  this 
"dining  late"  of  Sybil  Latimer's  meant 
the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  and 
as  he  had  known  her,  off  and  on,  from 
childhood,  in  a  desultory,  haphazard, 
come-and-go  sort  of  fashion,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  took  an  interest  in 
the  matter. 

Had  he  been  let  to  do  so,  he  would  soon 
have  managed  to  be  friends  with  Sybil. 
He  had  a  talent  for  making  friends,  and, 
even  as  it  was,  she  was  less  shy  and  more 
at  her  ease  with  him  than  with  anybody 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Latimer  Hall. 
His  frankness,  his  hearty  laugh,  and  his 
broad,  red,  beaming  face  had  an  infinite 
allurement  for  one  who  was  never  red- 
faced  (except  from  blushes),  and  who  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  laugh  aloud.  Sir 
Robert  would  roar  with  merriment  when 
thoroughly  amused.  He  would  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  and  enjoy  the  joke  to  its 
very  dreojs  ;  while  poor  Sybil,  who  could 
see  funny  things  too,  and  would  have  had 
quite  a  little  store  of  humor  of  her  own  if 
it  had  not  been  so  persistently  quelled, 
would  look  at  him  with  an  envy  which, 
as  years  passed,  gradually  gave  way  to 
admiration.  How  big,  and  bold,  and  brown 
he  was !  How  little  he  cared  which  way 
the  wind  blew,  or  how  hard  the  rain  fell ! 
How  free  he  made  with  his  tongue  and  his 
step  within  the  muffled,  hushed  domain  in 
which  she  herself  had  been  taught  to 
glide  and  murmur  until  the  very  sound  of 
a  door  shutting  sharply  or  a  footfall  tread- 


ing fearlessly  would  sometimes  set  her 
pulses  in  a  flutter  1  Then  how  readily, 
and  pleasantly,  and  altogether  equably 
would  Sir  Rooert  chat  with  either  parent, 
not  as  though  he  had  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion about  responding  to  their  inquiries  or 
combating  their  arguments  I 

Once  or  twice  he  had  actually  spQken 
up  for  her  ;  he  had  dared  to  plead  for  an 
immunity  against  which  even  Lady  Diana 
had  not  ventured  to  protest.  He  had  not, 
it  is  true,  been  successful  —  no  one  ever 
would  have  been  successful  —  but  he  had 
done  it,  and  Sybil  had  almost  adored  him 
for  doing  it. 

Grief  and  gratitude  had  mingled  their 
bitter  and  sweet  in  her  heart  that  night ; 
grief  that  her  friend  should  have  known 
of  the  rule  which  was  to  her  so  deep  an 
indignity,  and  gratitude  that  he  should 
have  striven  to  right  her  wrong. 

Thenceforth  he  H^d  become  her  hero, 
and  while  Lady  Geor^Hia  was  saying  to 
herself,  in  her  supposedN^ldly  wisdom, 
that  it  was  of  no  use  he^|id  her  hus- 
band's ever  giving  a  thougffl^^  young 
Dovercourt,  for  that  Sybil,  di^Slil  and 
obedient  as  she  was,  would  be  cen^in  to 
turn  from  his  ugly  face ;  and  tha!v*  so 
surely  as  she  did  so,  Henry  would  give 
in,  and  she  herself  would  give  in  (seeing 
that  Sybil's  happiness  was  to  them  all  in 
all) — while  the  poor  creature,  who,  after 
all,  was  a  mother  and  an  affectionate  one, 
was  telling  herself  this  with  a  sigh,  what 
was  Miss  Sybil  about,  but  wondering,  and 
pondering,  and  peering  out  from  under 
her  long  lashes  to  see  what  had  become  of 
this  very  Sir  Robert,  and  questioning 
more  anci  more  whether  he  was  in  his  turn 
ever  giving  a  thought  to  her  ? 

Once  she  had  been  nearly  sure  that  he 
liked  her,  that  he  liked  her  better  than 
other  people  did,  understood  her  more 
than  they  did,  and  —  and  —  even  ad- 
mired her  just  a  little,  and  Jooked  at  her 
just  now  and  then ;  but,  for  some  months 
preceding  the  birthday  party,  the  young 
man  hai  been  absent  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  news  that  he  had  not  only 
been  invited,  but  had  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, gave  her  heart  almost  a  shock.  Then 
had  Allowed  the  intimation  that,  at  her 
aunt's  suggestion  (for  the  first  time,  Lady 
Diana's  interference  in  a  programme  of 
their  own  had  been  graciously  received 
by  the  prickly  couple)  —  "at  her  aunt's 
suggestion  "  had  been  repeated  by  both  — 
it  had  been  settled  that  she  was  to  be 
taken  in  to  dinner  by  the  bachelor  bar- 
onet. 

Sybil  bad  not  said  a  word.    But  she  had 
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looked,  as  she  had  felt,  happy ;  so  happy, 
indeed,  that  Lady  Georgina,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  any  change  of  color  or  turn  of 
feature,  had  suddenly  paused,  drawn  a 
long  breath,  and  gazed  wistfully  into  her 
daughter's  face.  Did  it  strike  her  that  the 
time  had  come  when  even  that  limpid 
surface  might  not  reveal  all  that  lay  in  the 
depths  beneath  ?  At  any  rate  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Dovercourt  did  not  again 
rise  to  her  lips,  and  presently  she  reverted 
to  other  matters  connectea  with  the  all- 
important  matter  on  hand.  For  such  an 
august  occasion  Sybil  was  to  have  a  really 
smart  new  dress.  It  could  not,  of  course, 
be  cut,  as  was  the  prevailing  mode,  low  in 
the  neck  and  short  in  the  sleeve,  and  there 
must  still  be  this  and  that  hygienic  pre- 
caution observed  in  the  making;  but  still 
it  was  to  be  pretty,  it  was  to  be  fashion- 
able, and  it  was  to  be  had  from  a  first-rate 
London  dressmaker.  In  this  last  lay  the 
youthful  debutante's  chief  source  of  satis- 
faction and  comfort.  No  really  first-rate 
potentate,  such  as  Lady  Georgina  named, 
would,  for  her  own  sake,  turn  out  a  birth- 
day dress  for  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  that 
was  not  by  means  of  art  and  skill  wortliy 
of  her  reputation.  The  tailors  had,  she 
knew,  demurred  to  her  coats,  and  had  only 
been  prevailed  upon  to  yield  on  the  plea 
that  for  a  little  girl,  a  mere  schoolroom 
miss,  appearance  could  not  signify,  health 
must  be  everything.  Hints  had,  however, 
been  dropped  that  even  in  her  parents' 
eyes  appearance  was  now  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  be  held  of  consequence,  and  Sybil 
trod  on  air.  At  last,  at  last,  she  w<is  to 
be  as  others  were,  wear  what  they  wore, 
and  turn  and  step  about  without  that  tcrri 
blc  consciousness  of  being  followed  by 
curious  and  derisive  glances,  which  had 
permeated  her  life  hitherto.  At  last  — 
perhaps  at  last  —  one  pair  of  eyes  might 
look  not  only  on  her,  but  on  her  trappings, 
with  all  the  ignorant  but  delightful  homage 
of  a  man.  Sir  Robert,  her  old  friend  Sir 
Robert,  should  see  that  poor  little  Sybil 
could  be  **  line  "  for  once. 

How  fast  flew  Sybil's  feet  up  the  broad 
oaken  staircase  when  one  bright  frosty 
morning  it  was  announced  that  the  box  — 
the  box  of  boxes  —  had  arrived  from 
town  !  It  had  been  taken  to  her  dress- 
ing-room, she  was  informed,  where  it  was 
already  being  opened;  she  waited  to  hear 
no  more. 

The  lid  was  off,  in  spite  of  her  haste, 
ere  she  was  at  the  door,  and  the  first  sight 
that  met  her  enraptured  vision  was  that  of 
glossy  folds  of  white  satin  festooned  over 
with  silvery  veilings  and  wreaths  and  trails 


of  shining  blossoms,  being  drawn  forth 
from  rustling  depths  — a  dream  of  beauty 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Sybil  stood  still  and  clasped  her  bands. 
Never  had  she  beheld  anything  more  pure 
and  exquisite,  —  and  it  was  to  be  for  her, 
for  her,  A  sigh  of  ecstasy  escaped,  a  soft 
murmur  burst  from  her  parted  lips.  And 
then,  to  be  sure,  the  fairy  robe  itself  was  not 
alU  There  were  besides,  tiny,  sparkling, 
beaded,  white  satin  slippers,  such  slippers 
as  Cinderella's  prince  might  himself  have 
fallen  in  love  with  ;  and  there  were  a  pair 
of  the  longest,  softest,  most  delicately  pep 
fumed  gloves,  gloves  that  would  certamly 
reach  to  Sybil's  elbow,  if  not  beyond; 
and  best,  because  least  expected  of  all 
—  for  Ladv  Georgina's  orders  had  been 
lavish,  but  liad  for  this  occasion  been  en- 
trusted to  one  person  only  —  something 
still  longer  than  the  gloves,  still  softer, 
still  more  dainty ;  something  that  unrolled 
and  unrolled,  and  grew  more  and  more 
bewitching  with  every  turn,  until  finally 
resolved  into  the  most  beautifully  em- 
broidered silken  stockings  that  heart  c^ 
maiden  could  desire,  with,  oh  1  joy  of  joys, 
no  hidden  horrors,  no  discomforting  se- 
crets thereto  attached.  Her  cup  ran  over* 
It  seemed  as  if  all  at  once  every  thorn  had 
been  extracted  from  her  roses. 

If  the  first  view  were  ravishing,  the  next 
step  was  still  more  enchantingly  novel  and 
important.  The  whole  contents  of  the 
box  must  be  tried  on  without  delay;  two 
attendants  lent  their  aid,  Lady  Georgina, 
eyeglass  in  hand,  looked  on,  and  only  the 
young  lady's  now  acknowledged  younj^ 
ladyhood  prevented  the  worthy  colonel^ 
being  present  also.  As  it  was,  he  hung 
about  in  readiness  to  confer  on  any  d^ 
batable  point,  or  to  pronounce  upon  the 
whole. 

"  Are  you  sure  they  fit  ?  Do  they  gmUi 
fit  ?  '*  earnestly  demanded  the  motner,  as 
the  small  feet  in  their  wondrous  new  cas- 
ings were  displayed  before  her,  ••  Sybilf 
my  precious,  do  not  scruple  to  tell  me 
exactly  how  they  feel.  Are  they  easy? 
Are  they  comfortable  ?  Not  to  tight  amjh 
•where  f  Not  too  high  in  the  heel,  nor  too 
low  in  the  instep,  nor  too  narrow  across 
the  toes  ?  Do  they  pinch  you  in  the  sli^^ 
est  t  Do  they  hurt  anywhere  f  Say  if 
they  do  at  once,  my  love;  they  can  be 
sent  back,  and  fresh  ones  ordered  if  yon 
feel " 

*'  They  are  very  nice  indeed,  thank  yoa, 
mamma. '  Sybil  s  young  face  was  agknr 
all  over. 

**  They  look  very  nice  certainly,  but  still 
if  they  are  not  comfortable  — -  " 
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"  Indeed,  indeed,  mamma,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  made  more  comfortable 
than  these.*' 

**  And  the  patience  the  bit  thing  has  wi* 
a'  her  mammals  fidgets  and  fancies,  and 
her  no  being  satisfyed  with  naethin',  is  a 
sicht  to  see,"  cried  old  nurse,  Scotch  to 
the  backbone,  in  her  heart  at  this.  **  Puir 
bit  cratur!  she  canna  be  let  be  e'en  aboot 
a  best  goon  for  the  birthday,  but  it  maun 
be  'Sybil,  my  bonnie,  it's  bound  to  pinch 
ye  some  gait.'  Aweel,  her  mamma  means 
nae  ill,  but  the  folks  is  few  and  far  atween 
that  could  thole  it ! " 

Sybil  was  now  being  arrayed  in  the  satin 
folds. 

"  Charming ! "  cried  Lady  Georgina,  for 
once  caught  in  a  womanly  snare.  **  Charm- 
ing !  "  and  for  a  full  minute  she  said  noth- 
ing more. 

But  all  too  soon  anxiety  was  at  work 
again,  and  over  and  over  again  had  it  to 
be  repeated  that  every  detail  was  as  it 
should  be,  that  the  waist  was  not  too  long, 
nor  the  collar  too  high,  nor  the  sleeves  too 
tight.  Was  the  skirt  at  least  not  rather 
narrow }  Could  Sybil  move,  and  breathe, 
and  recline  at  ease  ?  Would  she  run  no 
risk  of  tripping  over  her  lace  in  front,  or 
of  being  entangled  in  the  train  behind? 

Would    those    high-heeled    slippers 

But  here  Lady  Georgina  actually  brought 
herself  to  a  standstill,  and  dangled  the 
eyeglass  nervously  from  her  hand.  Now 
the  truth  was  that  "  heels  "  were  not  only 
hers  but  Colonel  Latimer's  inveterate  ana 
openly  proclaimed  aversion,  and  long  and 
loudly  had  they  waged  war  with  them  on 
Sybil's  behalf. 

**  Manacles,  distortions,  deformities," 
had  been  the  colonel's  cry.  Were  it  once 
to  come  to  his  knowledge  that  any  living 
creature  had  dared  to  attach  to  the  feet  of 
his  precious  child,  or  rather  to  her  shoes, 
their  obnoxious  component  part,  speech 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  his  wrath,  and 
no  power  on  earth  would  have  prevented 
his  sending  back  the  prettjT'  shining, 
sparkling  little  apples  of  discord  without 
the  delay  of  an  instant. 

But  Lady  Georgina  was  not  a  man,  nor 
a  soldier.  She  looked  at  her  daughter, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  suggestion  and 
inquiry  alike  melted  away.  She  could 
not  do  it. 

Of  Sybil's  own  innocent  delight,  of  her 
pride  in  displaying  her  small  self  so  trans- 
formed and  illumined  to  the  sympathetic 
household,  of  the  secret  hopes  to  which 
the  present  hour  gave  rise  within  her 
modest  bosom,  fluttering  and  thrilling  like 
that  of  a  frightened  bird  beneath  its  un- 


wonted sensations,  we  must  not  now  pause 
to  speak. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  went  well,  and 
the  day  of  the  dinner  party  drew  on. 

Of  tnis  in  itself  the  young  girl  had  no 
dread.  By  nature  Sybil  was  fond  of  soci- 
ety, easily  pleased,  readily  amused,  and 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  most  of  those 
she  met  were  as  kind,  and  good-humored, 
and  benevolent,  as  they  appeared  to  be. 
People  were  always  kind  to  her;  and  from 
having  been  so  much  in  the  company  of 
her  elders,  the  current  topics  of  the  day 
were  neither  found  to  be  devoid  of  inter- 
est nor  above  her  comprehension ;  nor 
would  she  have  shrunk  from  being  ques- 
tioned and  appealed  to,  had  she  been 
allowed  to  reply  without  the  reply  being 
descanted  upon,  and  dissected  piece  by 
piece.  Might  she  but  have  talked  as 
others  talked  —  but  why  hark  back  to  the 
old  grievance?  There  was  one  person  at 
least  with  whom  Sybil  Latimer  was  never 
miserable,  never  upon  the  tenter-hooks, 
and  with  him  —  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  es- 
caped whenever  she  throught  of  it  —  with 
him  she  was  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  eventful  evening.  Accordingly  there 
only  remained  one  subject  for  conjecture 
and  anxiety  now  to  feed  upon,  only  one 
terror  had  still  at  times  the  power  to  keep 
sweet  slumber  from  her  eyelids.  That 
haunting  spectre  was  —  a  tumbler  of  milk. 

Every  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
Sybil  sat  down  to  make  her  usual  li^ht 
and  easily  digested  supper  during  her 
parents'  more  solid  and  protracted  meal, 
a  tumbler  of  milk  would  be  placed  at  her 
right  hand,  and  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  old  colonel's 
household  that  for  no  reason  and  under 
no  circumstances  was  that  tumbler  of  milk 
ever  to  be  omitted.  In  his  eyes  the  nu- 
tritious draught  was  the  chief  support,  the 
very  backbone  as  it  were,  of  Sybil's  fragile 
existence,  and  for  this  reason  it  bad  long 
been  one  of  her  worst  enemies. 

In  vain  had  Lady  Diana  urged  that  milk, 
in  conjunction  with  other  food,  was  by  no 
means  the  harmless  and  healthful  diet  he 
supposed.  His  hand  had  been  raised  on 
the  instant,  and  his  tone  had  been  height- 
ened also,  as  he  had  declaimed  and  ex- 
pounded, with  invariably  the  same  result 
—  incredulity  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
on  her  part,  renewed  and  inflamed  obsti- 
nacy on  his. 

in  other  respects  the  meal  had  been, 
after  infinite  deliberation  and  debate,  ad- 
vanced with  advancing  years ;  so  that, 
from  the  earlier  plate  of  rusks  and  butter, 
it  had  now  been  turned  into  a  minute 
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helping  of  fish,  with  perhaps  a  potato  in 
gravy  to  follow  (neither  soup  nor  meat 
was  supposed  to  suitX  but  whatever  there 
was  or  was  not,  the  one  thing  needful,  in 
the  ej'es  of  those  who  had  not  themselves 
to  drink  it,  was  the  tumbler  of  milk,  and 
the  reason  for  its  being  so,  with  all  the 
usual  additional  explanations  and  discus- 
sions, was  given  con  amove  to  anybody 
present  who  inadvertently  laid  himself  or 
herself  open  to  receive  them. 

The  point  now  was,  would  that  ghostly 
tumbler  appear  to  confront  and  overwhelm 
poor  happy  Sybil  on  this  one  glorious 
evening  of  her  hitherto  sunless  life  ?  She 
dared  not  inquire,  had  not  the  courage  to 
awaken  memories  that  might  be  dormant 
on  the  subject.    The  risk  was  too  great. 

Supposing,  just  supposing,  that  silence 
might  mean  a  tacit  consent  to  the  absence 
just  for  once  of  the  degrading  relic  of  the 
nursery,  would  she  not  have  herself  to 
thank,  if  by  any  ill-timed  inquisitiveness 
she  were  to  bring  down  evil  on  her  own 
head  ?  Provided  a  discreet  reserve  were 
maintained  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  Barlington  —  Darlington, 
who  was  the  soul  of  propriety  and  as  se- 
vere an  upholder  of  etiquette  as  his  mis- 
tress herself  —  would  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  forget, 

George  and  Thomas,  the  two  under- 
lings, would  take  their  cue  as  in  duty 
bound  from  their  leader,  and  consider  it 
impossible  that  anything  so  homely  could 
appear  at  the  gorgeous  banquet.  Could 
she  but  have  hoped  that  her  parents  would 
have  shared  the  feeling !  Any  such  hope, 
however,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  lynx- 
eyed  colonel,  was  vain  as  vain  could' be ; 
it  all  depended  on  his  not  remembering 
and  not  perceiving.  But  what  a  thread  to 
hang  upon  I 

As  the  hour  drew  nearer  the  matter 
loomed  more  important.  At  first  it  had 
been  one  of  many  cares,  an  anxiety  amid 
numerous  anxieties,  but  as  these  gradually 
subsided  and  at  length  there  had  remained 
only  the  dreaded  tumbler  of  milk  and 
nothing  besides,  it  attained  a  magnitude 
which  not  unnaturally  dwarfed  the  lesser 
sources  of  gratification.  Then  came  lis- 
tening, watching,  and  straining  to  discov- 
er, if  possible,  whether  or  no  anything  had 
been  said,  any  order  given. 

She  did  not  think  so.  She  could  not 
find  any  si^n  of  its  having  been  the  theme 
of  remark  in  any  way.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  party  fortune  favored  her  yet  the 
more ;  she  was  able  to  slip  unperceived 
into  the  dining-room,  all  decked  out  and 
almost  complete  for  the  evening,  and  one 
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hasty  glance  at  the  place  which  she  knew 
had  been  prepared  for  herself  sufficed  to 
show  the  now  joyous  and  triumphant  little 
maid  that  no  tumbler  of  milk  was  expected 
there.  Her  glasses  —  one,  two,  three  ^ 
were  duly  placed  and  arranged  like  those 
of  other  people.  She  asked  no  more. 
Oh,  the  joy  of  robing  and  trimming,  o£ 
alternately  dallying  and  hurrying  over  her 
toilette  as  eight  o'clock  approached !  How 
early  did  Sybil  repair  to  her  room,  and 
how  fondly  aid  she  stroke  and  smooth  the 
satin,  hold  the  trailing  garlands  up  to 
view,  peep  at  the  fairy  slippers,  stretch 
and  powder  and  uncover  the  many  buttons 
of  the  long  gloves!  Ready  long  before 
she  really  need  have  been,  there  was  every 
minute  something  to  alter,  to  rearrange, 
to  improve.  Now  it  was  an  ornament  here, 
now  a  riband  there,  now  a  buckle  to  be 
adjusted,  now  a  lock  of  hair  to  be  fas- 
tened. 

**  Come,  my  love ; "  Lady  Georgina  her- 
self at  the  door.  "Come  and  enter  the 
drawing-room  with  me,  and  —  and  —  God 
bless  you,  my  darling  I "  whispered  the 
poor  fond  mother,  with  the  water  rising 
to  her  eyes.  For  once  she  had  not  a  single 
fault  to  find. 

For  once  Sybil  neither  shrank  nor  shriv* 
elled  beneath  the  eyes  turned  upon  her  as 
she  walked  up  the  great  saloon.  Sir  Rob> 
crt  Dovercourt  was  already  there  ^*  she 
was  glad  he  was  there.  He  looked  at  her 
— she  was  glad  he  should  look.  He  spoke 
to  her — and  she  was  proud  to  be  spoken 
to. 

'*  Looks  really  well  for  once,  does  she 
not?*'  whispered  Lady  Diana, on  the  alert 
as  ever ;  *'  looks  as  she  ought  to  do,  and 
not  as  she  ever  does  do»or  at  least  has 
done  before.  Now  '*  (this  was  all  to  Sir 
Robert,  who  stood  near),  ''now,  you  re- 
member what  I  told  you.  Oh,  dcurt  stand 
staring  at  Sybil,  Sir  Robert;  we  can  all 
sec  that  she  is  a  new  creature  in  that  nice 
new  dress,  but  have  your  wits  about  yon. 
Don't  allow  this  chance  to  pass.  Listen; 
if  you  find  that  your  partner  is  to  sit  close 
to  either  parent,  just  get  into  a  wrong 
place  and  don't  be  got  out  of  it.** 

Sir  Robert's  honest  face  flushed  up  with 
humor  and  comprehension.  She  saw  ^le 
could  depend  upon  him. 

Then  the  move  to  the  dining-room  b^ 
gan,  and  he  made  for  Sybil's  sioe.  *'  1  am 
to  have  you  to  myseiif,  Sybil.  That  is 
jolly." 

*'  Oh,  yes ; "  quite  ready  to  assent. 

**  Did  you  know  before  me?" 

*'Oh,  yes."    Sybil  always  spoke  the 
I  simple  truth. 
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"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  proceeded  he, 
however.  "  You  had  no  business  to  know. 
Now,  supposing  you  had  wanted  to  have 
some  one  else  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  You  would  have  made  your  mother 
throw  me  over." 

Oh,  no,"  said  Sybil  earnestly. 
Oh,  yes,  you  would." 

"  Indeed  I  should  not ;  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  doing  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  ask  mamma  any^ 
thing ;  "  and  the  house  of  cards  on  which 
he  had  begun  to  build  fell  over  on  the  in- 
stant. 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  Robert,  showing  in  his 
tone  something  of  this  ;  "oh,  I  had  hoped 
—  but  no  matter.  I  see  how  it  is.  Your 
mother  arranged  it  all,  and  you  had  no 
voice.  Girls  do  have  a  voice  m  such  mat- 
ters sometimes,  don't  they  ?  "  He  sighed, 
and  shot  a  side  glance.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment his  well-tutored  eyes  discerned  that 
if  his  place  were  on  the  left  hand  of  Lady 
Georgina,  at  least  he  was  not  obliged  to 
know  as  much.  The  places  were  not 
named. 

"  I  think  we  might  sit  here  ;  "  and  the 
sturdy  baronet  seized  the  back  of  a  chair 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  "  Eh  ? 
What  ?  "  as  a  footman  officiously  hurried 
forward  to  correct  the  mistake.  **  Eh  ? 
Oh,  we  shall  do  very  well  here.  No, 
never  mind ;  weUl  stop  where  we  are, 
thank  vou,"  in  decided  accents,  and  Lady 
Dianas  laughing  eyes  applauded  the 
speaker  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  Delightful ! "  thought  Sybil,  "  delight- 
ful !  "  "  Now,"  pondered  she  presently, 
**  now  I  am  quite  safe,  even  from  the  tum- 
bler of  milk.  Papa  cannot  see  me  at  all, 
and  mamma  is  not  likely  to  be  watching. 
If  mamma  were  but  in  her  place  —  " 
And  the  next  moment  Lady  Georgina  was 
in  her  place. 

A  momentary  hesitation,  a  disturbed 
glance  as  she  beheld  what  had  happened, 
but  that  was  all.  Lady  Georgina  Latimer 
was  far  too  well-mannered  a  woman  to 
cause  a  scuffle  at  her  own  board  and 
among  her  own  guests  ;  there  had  been  a 
blunder,  but  she  could  not  help  it ;  if 
young  Dovercourt  had  been  stupid  enough 
to  mistake  his  instructions,  he  must  take 
the  consequences  ;  he  had  been  told  where 
he  was  to  go,  and  he  ought  to  have  done 
as  he  was  bid  ;  she  could  not  pull  about 
her  dinner-table  in  order  to  give  him  his 
proper  precedence,  and  so  he  must  be 
shown  ;  he  must  now  sit  where  he  was, 
and  he  would  know  better  another  time.     I 


Apparently  Sir* Robert  was  content  in 
his  disgrace.  His  broad,  red,  healthy, 
jolly  face  had  never  looked  more  replete 
with  satisfaction  and  good-humor.  It  was 
an  ugly  face  —  an  ugly  face  according  to 
commonly  accepted  canons  —  but  some- 
how it  was  one  that  everybody  liked  and 
that  no  one  was  ever  sorry  to  see.  More 
than  one  among  the  ladies  present  would 
cheerfully  have  exchanged  the  elegant, 
faultlessly  attired  youth  at  her  side  for 
Sybil's  rough-and-ready  partner,  who  was 
too  much  of  a  man,  and  too  big  a  man 
altogether,  to  give  his  clothes,  or  his 
manners,  or  himself  in  anv  way  very  much 
of  his  attention,  and  haa  in  consequence 
the  whole  of  it  to  bestow  on  his  compan- 
ion. It  was  well  known  that  Sir  Robert 
could  afford  to  defy  even  Lady  Georgina. 
Lucky  Sybil ! 

Now  Sybil  felt  her  luck  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  her  youn?  heart.  She  was,  it  is 
true,  almost  a  child,  but  she  was  almost  a 
woman  also. 

The  birthday  party  in  itself,  with  all  its 
attendant  joys  and  immunities,  would  have 
satisfied  the  one  half  of  her  nature,  but  it 
was  the  other  half  which  now  experienced 
a  keener,  sweeter  pleasure.  A  woman's 
hopes  and  fears  and  flutterings  were  begin- 
ning to  stir  within  her  breast,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  an  emotion  other  than 
she  had  ever  known,  and  one  before 
which  all  else  paled  and  faded.  Formerly 
a  kind  word  or  look  or  merry  confidence 
from  her  old  friend  had  almost  certainly 
been  evoked  by  painful  circumstances,  or 
had  been  followed  by  some  embittering 
element.  Even  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  had  not  been  so,  when  all  had 
gone  well,  it  had  struck  keenly  home  to 
the  child's  lonely  heart  that  he,  who  was 
so  much  to  her,  probably  scarce  yielded 
more  than  a  passing  friendliness,  a  sort  of 
compassionate  good-will,  in  return.  Of 
late,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Robert  had  seemed  to 
care  a  little  more,  to  seek  her  out  a  little 
more,  but  never,  never  in  his  life  had  he 
looked  at  her  as  he  did  now.  And  as  for 
his  talking  to  any  one  else  I  Certainly  he 
had  on  his  other  side  the  dullest  dame  in 
the  county,  and  one  whom  even  he  could 
not  awaken  nor  invigorate.  But  still  he 
should  have  tried,  surely  he  should  have 
tried.  Surelv  the  poor  lady  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  wade  through  course 
after  course  with  only  the  most  perfunc- 
tory and  interjectionary  and  spasmodic  of 
observations  from  the  gentlemen  on  either 
side  of  her.  As  a  rule  she  could  have 
depended  on  Sir  Robert  Dovercourt,  who 
had  the  character  of  being  the  kindest- 
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hearted  and  least  discriminating  talker  in 
the  world  —  a  young  fellow  so  happy  in 
himself  that  he  brimmed  over  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  regardless  on  whom  the 
sunbeams  fell.  Was  it  possible  that  even 
Sir  Robert  could  fail  for  once  ? 

Sir  Robert  actually  did.  There  he  sat, 
talking,  laughing,  eating,  telling  good  sto- 
ries, cracking  good  jokes,  and  sipping 
good  wine,  the  merriest  of  the  merry,  but 
with  ne*er  a  thought  of  duty  nor  of  con- 
science. Poor  woman,  she  never  quite 
forgave  him.  And  she  never  but  believed 
to  her  dying  day  that  Sybil  cast  a  glamor 
then  ana  there  over  the  simple  young  man, 
who  otherwise  would  have  given  no  more 
his  heart  But  we  anticipate. 

Let  us  return  to  the  tumbler  of  milk. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  absent,  and,  in 
Sybil's  eyes,  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
even  from  the  place  which  should  have 
been  hers.  She  felt  now  doubly  secure. 
There  was  no  chance  of  Lady  Georgina*s 
being  reminded,  nor  of  Colonel  Latimer's 
reminding  himself.  The  dinner  was  in  full 
swing,  and  both  were  —  must  be  — fully 
engrossed.  She  need  no  longer  dread  her 
dream  of  bliss  being  rudely  broken  in 
upon.  She  might  give  herself  up  to  it 
unchecked,  play  the  woman.  She  would, 
indeed,  content  her  appetite  with  a  mere 
thimbleful  of  the  delicious  soup  (Sybil  was 
fond  of  soup),  whose  irrepressible  odor 
issuing  from  the  distant  kitchen  had  as- 
sailed her  nostrils  throughout  the  day ; 
she  would  also  be  on  her  nonor  in  regard 
to  the  fish,  decline  the  sauce,  and  avert 
her  eyes  from  the  tempting  entries.  All 
of  this  was  nothing ;  to  refrain  from  every 
delicacy  in  or  out  of  season  was  nothing 
(indeed,  she  had  of  her  own  accord  prom- 
ised as  much  in  rehearsal,  overjoyed  to  do 
so,  and  thus  foresee  an  exemption  from 
outward  reminders) ;  but  now  even  desire 
to  feast  upon  forbidden  fruit  was  at  an 
end,  subdued  by  an  all-powerful  rival.  Sir 
Robert  could  eat  and  drink  and  make  love 
all  at  once  —  for  Sybil  it  was  enough  only 
to  receive  the  last.     She  asked  no  more. 

"  All  due  to  me,"  chuckled  Lady  Diana, 
from  her  vantage-ground  opposite;  *'all 
due  to  my  poking  up  that  dear,  nice,  stu- 
pid fellow,  who  is  the  very  man  for  Sybil, 
but  would  have  had  no  more  the  wit  to 
find  it  out  for  himself  than  to  fly.  Now 
he  will  go  ahead  as  though  he  were  in  the 
huntiniil-tield.  He  will  never  stop  till  he 
has  run  her  in,  as  he  would  say.  Oh,  yes, 
I  can  see  you  doing  it.  Sir  Robert;  you 
have  started  now  and  are  well  off,  I  should 
im.iirine,  by  your  looks  —  and  hers.  Poor 
child,  what'a  good  time  she  is  having! 
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But  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  are  people 
looking  at?  What  is  Sybil  crimsoning 
at?  Some  folly  of  my  senseless  prig  of 
a  brother-in-law.  Til  answer  for  it  Oh, 
but  that  is  really  too  bad,'*  and,  in  spite  of 
her  indignation,  the  lively  lady  gave  wav 
to  mirth  she  could  not  restrain.  **0a 
dear  !  oh  dear !  '*  for  Lady  Diana  had  an 
acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  *'  Oh,  poor 
Sybil,  poor  Sybil !  Ha  !  ha  I  ha !  And, 
oh  dear!  Sir  Robert's  face  I  Hal  hal 
ha!  And,  oh,  my  goodness!  what  is 
Sybil  going  to  do?  Oh,  that  incurable 
ioiot,  Barlington,  to  go  and  present  poor 
Sybil  before  us  all  with  a  great,  horrid, 
invalidish  tumbler  of  milk  !  *' 

Well  might  she  say,  "  What  is  Sybil  go- 
ing to  do?"  Poor  Sybil  I  One  moment 
before,  and  she  had  never  been  so  happy 
in  her  life.  In  her  fancied  security  she 
had  been  prattling  and  jesting,  and  drink* 
ing  in  the  exquisite  draujg;ht  of  ardor  un- 
concealed, with  which  Sir  Robertas  eyes 
and  tongue  at  once  presented  her,  bending 
her  fair  neck  the  better  to  give  ear  to  the 
voice  of  her  enchanter,  expanding  like  a 
flower  in  the  warmth,  responding  to  the 
sunshine.  And  now  I  It  was  only  a  tum- 
bler of  milk,  but  with  it  the  serpent  en- 
tered into  Sybil  Latimer's  paradise. 

That  the  blow  should  have  fallen  thus! 
That  she  should  have  been  struck  down 
just  when  she  was  treading  the  celestial 
heights,  when  she  was  inhaling  the  intox- 
icating incense,  being  lured  to  rapture  bj 
the  bewitching  music! — ^when,  and  oh, 
reader,  deign  to  think  this  pitiful,  amd 
deign  to  pity  —  when  she  was  at  last  free, 
unfettered,  untortured,  and  at  peace ! 

No  word  did  Sy bi  1  speak.  Words  would 
have  availed  nothing ;  protests,  entreaties, 
rebellion  itself  even,  would  now  have  bees 
all  too  late ;  the  deed  had  been  done,  the 
sight  had  been  seen,  the  disgrace  was 
ineffaceable. 

Full  in  the  view  of  all,  and  uncomely 
even  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  bore  it,  theie 
was  the  large  white  tumbler  on  its  shining 
tray,  and  in  the  accompanying  sentence, 
''  By  master's  orders,  miss,"  the  baptett 
victim  read  her  doom  afresh. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment a  silence  fell  upon  the  company,  so 
that  her  own  pale  consternation.  Sir  Rob- 
ert's   mute,  round-eyed  amazement,  and 
j  Lady  Diana  s  "  My  goodness !  '*  were  lost 
upon  nobody,  and  indeed  directed  to  the 
•  one  point  the  looks  and  intelligence  of 
,  such  as  might  otherwise  have  been  en- 
,  gajred. 

'*  There  is  your  milk,  SybiL" 
i     Like  a  dim  echo  came  her  father*s  voice 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Sybil  al- 
most shuddered. 

**  There  is  your  milk,"  repeated  he ;  and 
then,  horror  of  horrors,  she  heard,  she  was 
sure  she  heard,  the  **  Sybil  suffers  so  much 
from  etc.,  etc.,"  which  was  the  inevitable 
prelude  to  revelations  and  confidences. 
Of  all  things  Colonel  Latimer  piqued  him- 
self upon  being  a  judicious  and  thoughtful 
parent ;  the  present  opportunity  for  prov- 
ing himself  to  be  one  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  his  **  Miss  Latimer's  milk  " 
had  been  delivered  in  a  tone  that  had  ad- 
mitted of  no  remonstrance.  He  was  now 
explaining  his  theory  on  the  subject  to  the 
matrons  on  either  side. 

But  Sybil,  what  befell  her?  How  did 
she  comport  herself?  How  did  she  en- 
dure the  luckless  moment? 

"  Milk,  by  Jove  I "  cried  a  laughing  voice 
in  her  ear,  "  Milk,  I  declare  I  Is  it  for 
you,  Sybil?  Is  that  your  fancy?"  (her 
fancy,  poor  child !)  "  Well,  upon  my 
word,  it  is  a  splendid  idea,"  pursued  Sir 
Robert,  talking  comfortably  away;  "looks 
jolly,  and  tastes  first-rate,  I'll  answer  for 
it.  I  never  heard  of  anybody's  taking 
milk  at  dinner  before.  I  am  sure  I  don^ 
know  why  they  shouldn't  though,  if  they 
like  it;  I  dare  say  it  tastes  uncommonly 


nice ;  I 


But  here  the  good-humored 


younff  voice  suddenly  died  away,  the  blue 
eyes  dropped,  and  over  the  speaker's  frank, 
open  face  a  queer  look  stole.  **  By  Jove  I " 
he  might  have  been  heard  to  wnisper  to 
himself  beneath  his  breath.  For  all  down 
Sybil's  scarlet  cheeks  the  tears  were 
streaming. 

Of  course  she  should  have  helped  it ;  of 
course  you  and  I  would  have  helped  it; 
we  would  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  given 
up  the  ghost  upon  the  spot,  rather  than 
have  committed  such  a  terrible,  irreme- 
diable offence  against  /es  convenances; 
but  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  had  our  spirit  subdued  and  our 
strength  broken  by  years  of  tutelage 
amounting  to  martyrdom,  and  we  have  not 
been,  as  it  were,  caught,  and  caged,  and 
thrust  back  into  our  prison  again,  just 
when  we  had  spread  our  wings  in  one 
rapturous  first  flight  beyond.  This  was 
what  liad  happened  to  my  poor  little  her- 
oine, and  beneath  the  stroke  she  sank  her 
head  and  wept. 

**  Oh,  my  goodness  !  my  goodness  !  my 
goodness  !  "  Lady  Diana's  laugh  from 
very  horror  froze  upon  her  lips.  She  was 
no  great  hand  at  propriety  herself,  but  this 
went  altogether  beyond  her.  **  Oh,  mv 
goodness  !  that  chila  has  done  for  herseff 
now,  at  all  events,"  muttered  she,  as  grave 


as  a  judge.  "  Who  would  have  believed 
Sybil  did  not  know  better?  Well,  my 
good  sister  and  brother,  you  have  only 
yourselves  to  thank  for  this.  I  hope  you 
like  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  thankful  it 
is  no  child  of  mine  who  is  making  such  an 
exhibition  of  herself.  It  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  every  one  will 
say  they  have  weakened  the  girl  s  intellect 
with  their  folly.  Oh,  Sybil,  for  goodness' 
sake  stop !  "  continued  she,  almost  aloud. 

"  It  is  too  dreadful,  and  Sir  Robert " 

But  she  raised  her  eyes  at  the  moment, 
and  forgot  to  finish  the  sentence.  Sir 
Robert  had  taken  possession  of  the  milk. 

"Sybil?"  No  answer.  "Sybil,"  said 
he  again.  A  low  sob.  Then  a  faint 
"  Yes  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  want  this,  and  I  do,"  pur- 
sued the  speaker  softly;  "let  me  keep 
it;"  for  she  had  put  out  her  hand.  "I 
want  to  take  it  from  you,  I  want  your 
leave  to  drink  it  for  you ;  but "  (every  one 
else  was  now  talking  very  fast,  and  Lady 
Diana's  voice  rose  aoove  the  rest  in  her 
gayest,  liveliest  accents)  "but,"  continued 
the  young  man,  dropping  his  own  tones 
lower  and  lower  till  even  the  one  ear  for 
which  they  were  designed  could  scarcely 
catch  them,  "but  it  would  be  too  great  an 
honor;  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  I  have 
no  claim  to  put  myself  forward  as  your 

knight,  unless "  (the  talking  around 

was  still  loud,  fast,  and  furious)  "  unless," 
murmured  Sybil's  companion  very  low, 
"you  will  yourself  give  me  the  right. 
Sybil,  dear  Sybil  1  may  I  do  this,  and 
everything  else  for  you  from  this  time  ? 

May  I "  and  he  stopped,  and  held  the 

glass  of  milk  in  his  hand,  gazine  into  her 
face.    "  Do  you  understand  ?  "  Tie  said. 

Understand  ?  Her  very  heart  was  burst- 
ing. 

"  I  want  to  fight  all  your  battles  for  you, 
to  take  all  your  troubles  on  my  shoulders ; 
to  care  for  you,  and  have  you  tor  my  own," 
fumbled  good  Sir  Robert,  not  knowing 
very  well  m  what  words  to  put  the  feeling 
witn  which  his  great  chest  was  heaving, 
but  no  whit  reluctant  nor  embarrassed 
either.  "Only  say  one  word,  won't  you? 
Because,  you  see,  I  must  have  one  word,  or 

else Oh,  then,  never  mind  about  it," 

for  the  chances  of  obtaining  what  he  sought 
were  obviously  small,  and  it  became  pru- 
dent not  to  press  the  point.  "  No,  never 
mind,"  he  went  on,  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  now,  only  —  only  that  I  can't  help 
it.  And  if  you  will  just  —  I  say,  I  may 
drink  it,  may  I  ?  No,  don't  look  up  and 
down  the  table :  neither  your  father  nor 
your   mother   has  anything   to  do  with 
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this,  no  one  has  anything  to  do  with  this, 
except /£7j/,^£7w,^^«  yourself.  You,  and 
only  you,  must  give  me  my  answer,  Sybil. 
I  won't  take  it  from  any  one  else.  I  only 
ask  for  a  sign,  or  a  look.  I  shall  know 
what  you  mean,  and  you  will  know  what  I 
mean.  It  is  between  ourselves.  But  if  I 
am  allowed  to  drink  this  —  am  I  to  be 
allowed?  Sybil?"  Again  he  paused, 
and  there  was  no  evading  nor  mistaking 
that  pause. 

"  Sybil  ?  "  Her  head  bent  lower.  "  Is 
it  to  be  yes  ?  "  he  whispered. 

♦'  Yes." 

Sir  Robert  raised  his  face,  and  fronted 
the  assembled  guests  triumphantly. 

"  Something  nas  happened,"  cried  Lady 
Diana  to  herself.  **  Something  has  surely 
happened.  He*s  in  earnest.  I  swear  he 
is  in  earnest.  He  has  got  that  wretched 
milk  in  his  hand,  and  —  good  heavens! 
he  looks  as  though  he  were  going  to  drink 
it!" 

He  drank  it  to  the  last  drop. 

"  And  now,"  he  cried  exultingly ;  "  and 
now  ?  " 

She  had  no  words,  but  neither  did  he 
need  them.  One  moment  his  hand  sought 
hers  beneath  the  table,  and  he  knew  that 
henceforth  she  would  refuse  him  nothing. 

And  Sir  Robert  maintained  afterwards, 
and  maintains  to  this  day,  that  it  was  the 
tumbler  of  milk  that  did  it  all. 

"  For,  by  Jove !  I  had  always  thought 
Sybil  was  an  uncommonlv  nice  girl,  you 
know,"  he  averred  joyously ;  "  and  I  was 
struck  all  of  aheap  by  her  when  she  came 
in  that  evening,  all  dressed  out  so  beauti- 
fully, you  know.  But  then,  that  was  one 
thing,  and  falling  in  love  was  another,  you 
know.  I  don't  Know  —  mind  you,  I  only 
say  I  don't  know  that  I  had  exactly 
thought  about  falling  in  love  with  Sybil 
just  then.  Of  course  I  should  have  dfone 
It  sooner  or  later ;  I  couldn't  have  helped 
myself;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
tumbler  of  milk  —  by  Jove!  I  am  glad 
I  have  not  to  drink  such  beastly  stuff 
every  day,  though  to  be  sure  I  aid  not 
grucfge  drinking  it,  and  I  would  do  it  again 
for  Sybil  any  time,  of  course  I  would. 
Only  1  iiope  to  goodness  never  to  see  poor 
Sybil  in  such  a  plij^ht  again.  I  can  hardly 
think  of  it  now.  ffelt  as  if  I  could  have 
murdered  somebody.  That  poor  child  I 
But  I  tell  you  what,  she  is  never  going  to 
cry  any  more,  she  has  promised  me  that. 
Bless  you,  she  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  now.  And  she  tells  me  everything, 
that  she  does.  I  know  how  to  get  it  out  of 
her  in  spite  of  all  her  saying,  *  T  am  afraid 
I  ought  not  to  tell  you,'*  and  that  sort  of 


thing.  That  is  all  nonsense.  If  I  am  to 
be  her  husband,  I  shall  have  to  hear  it 
some  time,  so  I  may  as  well  begin  at  once. 
'Tis  as  good  as  a  plav.  I  know  all  about 
the  coddling  and  the  fussing,  and  the 
queer  coats  and  hats,  and  the  old  nurse 
sitting  up  in  the  next  room  till  after  she 
is  asleep  at  night,  —  oh,  by  Jove,  the  whole 
thing  is  delicious.  Take  care  of  her?  Of 
course  Til  take  care  of  her,  but  it  will  be 
in  another  way,  mind  you.  It  shan't  be 
by  making  her  blush  up  before  everybody, 
and  nipping  her  in  the  bud  at  every  tnm. 
It  shan  t  be  by  treating  her  like  some- 
thing between  a  fool  and  a  baby.  I  know 
what  I'm  about.  Why,  Sybil  is  a  new 
creature    already,   and   as  for   her   pai^ 

ents "    He  gulped  down   the  com- 

ment  in  his  throat.  '*  Oh,  it*s  all  right,  of 
course,"  he  concluded  cheerfully;  "they 
are  very  good  sort  of  people,  ana  we  shall 
get  on  nrst-rate.  I  bear  them  no  grudge, 
nor  yet  does  Sybil,  for  that  —  that  —  that 
tumbler  of  milk." 


From  Bladcwood**  MacuiMb 
MARY  STUART  IN  SCOTLAND. 

JOHN  KNOX  AND  WILLIAM  MAITLAND. 

Mary  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1 561 ;  she  was  married  to  her 
cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1565.  During  these 
years  her  life,  though  uneventful,  was  not 
unhappy.  Holy  rood  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  court,  and  the  sombre  old  pile, 
which  had  more  than  once  been  gutted  hy 
the  "  auld  enemy,"  put  on  somethins  of 
summer  brightness  during  her  stay.  Mary 
had  the  easy  manners  of  her  race;  iJbe 
cared  little  for  ceremony  or  ceremoahd 
state ;  had  she  been  a  man  she  woidd 
have  sought  adventure  like  her  father^ 
"  riding  out  through  any  part  of  the  reals 
him  alone,  unknown  tnat  he  was  kinff.** 
She  dined  with  the  wealthier  citizens;  for 
the  poorest  she  had  a  ready  smile  and  a 
pleasant  word.  The  Reformers  com- 
plained that  she  was  addicted  to  dancing, 
*'  her  common  speech  in  secret  was,  she 
saw  nothing  in  Scotland  but  gravitiCf 
which  she  could  not  agree  weill  with,  for 
she  was  brought  up  in  joyousitie— so 
termed  she  dancing  and  other  thinn  tbcie- 
to  belonging ; "  and  there  were  treqneiit 
sports  and  masques  among  the  courtiers 
i  and  the  ladies  ot  the  court,  after  the  som^ 
what  ponderous  fashions  of  the  time.  Yet 
graver  matters  were  not  neglected,— she 
read  Livy  "daily"  with  Buchanaiii  she 
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sat  in  council  with  her  nobles,  the  envoys 
of  foreign  princes  were  duly  welcomed 
and  hospitably  entertained.  She  did  not, 
however,  I  believe,  care  much  for  Holy- 
rood;  the  palace  lay  low  among  its 
marshes ;  and  the  turbulent  Calvinism  of 
the  capital  was  a  constant  menace  to  a 
Catholic  queen.  It  was  at  Falkland  and 
St.  Andrews  that  she  felt  most  at  home. 
She  loved  the  hardy  outdoor  life  with 
hawk  and  hound.  During  the  four  years 
preceding  her  marriage,  passing,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  whole  days  in  the  saddle, 
she  had  ridden  through  every  part  of  her 
kingdom,  except  the  wild  and  inaccessi- 
ble district  between  the  Cromarty  and  the 
Pentland  Firths.  Before  she  had  been  a 
month  in  Scotland  she  had  visited  Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling,  Perth,  and  St.  Andrews. 
The  spring  of  1562  was  spent  in  Fife  ;  the 
autumn  in  the  northern  counties.  She 
was  at  Castle  Campbell  in  January,  1563, 
when  the  Lady  Margaret  Was  married  to 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Doune.  She  went 
back  for  a  few  weeks  to  Holyrood,  but 
she  left  again  in  February,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  end  of  May.  She  had 
promised  to  go  to  Inverary  early  in  June ; 
but  Lethington,  who  had  been  m  France, 
was  still  absent,  and  she  was  anxious  to 
confer  with  him  before  she  left  "We 
have  now  looked  so  long  for  the  Lord  of 
Lethington  that  we  are  almost  at  our 
wits'  end.  The  queen  thinketh  it  long, 
and  hath  stayed  her  journey  towards 
Argyle  these  seven  days,  with  purpose 
whether  he  come  or  not  to  depart  upon 
Tuesday  next.*'  On  the  29th  of  June 
(Lethington  having  in  the  mean  time  re- 
turned) she  started  for  Inverary,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  22d  July.  Crossing  the 
Clyde  and  making  a  long  round  through 
Ayrshire  and  the  Stewartry  to  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  it  w^as  the  late  autumn  before  she 
regained  the  capital.  The  spring  of  1564 
was  passed  in  Fife ;  then  in  July,  Parlia- 
ment having  been  dissolved,  she  went  to 
the  great  deer-hunt  in  Athol,  where  **  three 
hundred  and  sixty  deer,  with  five  wolves, 
and  some  roes,"  were  slain ;  crossed  the 
"Mounth"  to  Inverness;  visited  the 
Chanonry  of  Ross  ;and  returning  leisurely 
by  the  east  coast,  reached  Holyrood  on  the 
2oth  of  September.  She  was  at  Wemyss 
Castle  in  Fife  when,  on  i6th  February, 
1565,  she  met  Darnley  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  was  with  Athol 
at  Dunkeld  some  time  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  for  it  was  on  her  return  from  the 
Highlands  that,  hearing  of  the  plot  of  the 
disaffected  nobles  to  kidnap  her  lover  and 
herself,    she    rode    from    Perth   by    the 
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Queensferry  in  one  day  to  Lord  Living- 
ston's house  of  Callendar — a  ride  of  not 
less  than  forty  miles. 

During  most  of  this  time  Maitland,  as 
the  prime  minister  of  the  queen,  was  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Scottish 
court  In  all  Scotland,  indeed,  no  man, 
Knox  only  excepted,  was  more  widely 
known,  or,  upon  the  whole,  more  widely 
liked.  He  had  attained  a  ereat  politick 
position ;  and  Mary,  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous of  women,  was  even  extravagantly 
munificent  to  her  favorite  ministers.  She 
created  her  brother,  the  Lord  James,  Earl 
of  Moray,  enriching  him  with  the  spoil  of 
half-a-score  of  abbeys;  the  revenues  of 
Cross raguel  were  eiven  to  Buchanan ;  and 
out  of  the  Church  lands  round  Haddington 
ample  provision  was  made  for  Maitland. 
''At  my  arrival  at  Dunbar,  I  heard  that 
the  Lord  of  Ledington  was  at  Ledington, 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  abbacy 
which  the  Queen  had  given  him,  so  that 
he  is  now  equal  with  any  man  that  hath 
his  whole  lands  lying  in  Lothian.  I 
chanced  upon  him  there,  and  accompanied 
him  the  next  dav  to  Edinburgh."  Many 
of  the  men  who  nad  been  the  recipients  of 
Mary's  bounty  came  by-and-by  to  conspire 
against  her;  Buchanan  took  away  her 
good  name,  Moray  her  crown ;  but  Mait- 
land, as  I  expect  to  be  able  to  show,  was 
never  un^teful  to  his  liberal  mistress. 
The  relations  between  them  were  from 
first  to  last  (with  hardly  a  break)  intimate 
and  cordial.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  Maitland  was  warmly  attached 
to  Mary.  He  vindicated  her  title ;  he 
advocated  her  claims;  he  believed  quite 
sincerely  that,  supported  as  she  was  by 
the  great  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  either  realm,  she  was  in 
the  end  bound  to  win;  and  though  his 
confidence  must  have  been  sometimes  se- 
verely tried,  yet  even  when  her  fortunes 
grew  hopeless,  he  clung  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  made  his  own  with  obstinate  fidel- 
ity, and  he  laid  down  his  life  in  a  service 
wnich  had  become  desperate.  The  per- 
sonal fascination  of  the  oueen  unquestion- 
ably accounts  for  several  incidents  in  his 
career  which,  on  any  other  theory  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  influenced,  would 
appear  inexplicable.  It  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
his  policy,  as  her  minister,  could  not  have 
been  dictated  by  political  considerations 
only;  and  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
even  the  cool  and  wary  diplomatist  had 
not  been  insusceptible  to  "the  enchant- 
ment whereby  men  are  bewitched." 

Of  the  policy,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
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which  Maitland  pursued,  of  his  attitude  to 
the  great  political  and  religious  problems 
of  the  a^e,  I  have  now  to  speak ;  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  so  as  clearly  and 
briefly  as  is  practicable.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  arguments  which  weighed  witn 
the  men  to  whom  he  A^'as  opposed  should 
be  fairly  stated ;  and  I  propose  to  state 
them,  as  far  as  need  be,  in  their  own 
words.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  the  chief 
figures  will  be  Maitland  and  —  Knox;  in 
the  next,  Maitland  and  —  Cecil. 

The  most  charming  and  spontaneous  of 
German  lyrists  insists,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Romantic  revival,  that  Leo  X.  was  just  as 
zealous  a  Protestant  as  Luther.  Luther^s 
protest  at  Wittenberg  was  in  Latin  prose ; 
Leo^s  at  Rome  in  stone  and  color  and 
ottava  rhymes.  "Do  not  the  vigorous 
marbles  of  Michael  Aneelo,  Giulio  Roma- 
no's laughing  nymph-uces,  and  the  life- 
intoxicated  merriment  in  the  verses  of 
Master  Ludovico,  offer  a  protesting  con* 
trast  to  the  old,  gloomy,  withered  Catholi- 
cism ?  "  And  he  concludes  that  the  paint- 
ers of  Italy,  "plunging  into  the  sea  of 
Grecian  mirthfulness,"  combated  priest- 
dom  more  effectively  than  the  Saxon  the- 
ologians ;  and  that  the  Venus  of  Titian 
was  a  better  treatise  against  an  ascetic 
spirituality  than  that  naued  to  the  church 
door  of  Wittenberg. 

The  bubbles  blown  by  a  jester  like 
Heine  are  sometimes  more  suggestive 
than  the  weightiest  argument  of  the  mor- 
alist No  one  knew  better  than  Heine 
did  that  the  passage  from  which  I  have 
quoted  was  in  one  sense  (the  Italian  Re- 
nascence being  in  comparison  with  the 
German  sterile  if  not  corrupt)  extrava- 
gantly unfair.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  another  and  possibly  a  larger  sense 
it  is  the  simplest  statement  of  fact.  The 
Reformation,  in  its  initiation  and  in  its 
essence,  was  a  measure  of  enfranchise- 
ment. It  was  a  mental,  as  well  as  a  moral 
and  spiritual  revolt;  the  aspiration  of  the 
intellect  for  "  an  ampler  ether,"  as  well  as 
the  aspiration  of  the  conscience  for  "a 
diviner  air." 

The  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  once 
done  much  for  the  freedom  of  mankind, 
had  latterly  become  a  burden  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  A  colossal  system  of  priestcraft, 
of  sacerdotal  pretences  and  sacramental 
mystifications,  was  supported  by  sanctions 
wnich,  when  not  artificial,  were  immoral. 
The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  could 
only  be  approached  through  the  priest ; 
the  priest  was  often  a  man  of  ill-repute ; 
the  penalties  of  wrong-doing  were  remit- 
ted, the  grace  of  God  was  secured,  not  by 


repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  but  by 
the  conjuring  of  a  consecrated  caste;  par- 
dons for  past  sins,  indulgences  for  future 
sins,  might  be  bought  for  money.  This 
clerical  absolutism,  as  arbitrary  as  it  was 
unconscientious,  as  sordid  as  it  was  cor- 
rupt, as  hurtful  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  political  liberty  as  to  the  spiritual  life, 
was  the  system  which  the  Reiormera  un- 
dertook to  abolish. 

But  —  happily  or  unhappily,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  —  few  of  the  Reform- 
ers had  anv  adequate  conception  of  the 
higher  ana  wider  interests  which  their 
struggle  against  an  exclusive  sacerdotal- 
ism involved.  Protestantism  is  the  reli- 
gion  of  reasonableness  as  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  authority;  and  the  Protestant 
who  puts  an  infallible  book  or  an  infallible 
creed  in  the  place  of  an  infallible  Church 
is  disloyal  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor* 
mation,  if  not  to  the  practice  of  the  Re* 
formers.  The  practice,  we  may  admit, 
was  not  uniform  or  consistent ;  but  the 
men  who  most  powerfully  impressed  the 
infant  Churches  of  the  Continent  were  the 
Luthers  and  the  Calvins.  It  was  the  same 
in  Scotland.  Maitland  represented  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  Knox  the  spirit  of 
dogma;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mait- 
land was  more  successful  than  Erasmus. 

Sainte  Aldegonde  —  a  man  of  versatile 
ability,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  theologian,! 
fine  scholar,  an  acute  diplomatist  —  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  revolt  in  the  Netherlands; 
yet  even  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  vexed 
and  irritated  by  the  tolerant  temper  of 
William  the  Silent.  "The  afEair  of  the 
Anabaptists,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasioiii 
"has  been  renewed.  The  prince  objects 
to  exclude  them  from  citizenship.  He  an- 
swered me  sharply  that  their  yea  was 
equal  to  our  oath,  and  that  we  should  not 
press  this  matter  unless  we  were  willing 
to  confess  that  it  was  just  for  the  Pa[»sti 
to  compel  us  to  a  divine  service  which  was 
against  our  conscience.  In  short,  I  doat 
see  how  we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in 
this  matter.  The  prince  has  uttered  re- 
proaches to  me  that  our  clergy  are  striving 
to  obtain  a  mastery  over  consciencefi 
He  praised  lately  the  saying  of  a  maoik 
who  was  not  long  ago  here,  that  our  pot 
had  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  tnat 
of  our  antagonists,  but  that  when  the  time 
came  it  would  be  black  enough.  In  shor^ 
the  prince  fears  that  after  a  tew  centuries 
the  clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will 
stand  in  this  respect  on  the  samefooti^*" 

Wise  and  memorable  wordf  I  Tm 
prince  was  not  mistaken ;  in  the  hl|^ert 
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sense  —  as  a  vindication,  that  is,  of  the 
rights  of  reason  and  conscience,  as  a  pro- 
test against  a  sacerdotal  monopoly,  as  well 
as  against  an  incredible  superstition  — 
the  Reformation  failed,  —  nowhere  more 
conspicuously  than  in  Scotland.  The  Re- 
formers did  not  loose  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition ;  they  banished  one  incredibility  to 
replace  it  by  another.  And  the  Church 
of  Knox  was  as  arbitrary,  as  domineering, 
as  greedy  of  power  as  the  Church  of  Hil- 
debrand. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  conjunction 
was  inevitable ;  it  was  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, not  the  nineteenth  ;  the  age  needed 
a  Luther  and  a  Knox.  A  conservative 
reformation  undertaken  by  Erasmus  or 
Maitland  could  not  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  inevitable  Catholic  reaction. 
This  is  the  argument,  as  I  understand  it ; 
but  we  are  not  informed  how  far  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  was  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  Calvinist  and  the  iconoclast. 

When  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  in 
August,  1 561,  what  may  be  called  a  pro- 
visional   government   was    in    existence. 
The  fabric  of  Catholicism  had  been  shaken 
—  not    shattered.     The    citizens    of    the 
burghs  were  Protestants.     A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  greater  and  lesser  barons  were 
"earnest    professors."     But    there    were 
great  Catholic  nobles,  and  the  new  ideas 
had  not  reached  the  rural  and  Highland 
districts.     In  the  populous  towns  the  mo- 
nastic buildings  had  been  wrecked.    The 
patrimony  of  the  Church  had  been  secu- 
larized ;    but    the    alienations   were    fre- 
quently nominal,  and  if  Catholicism  had 
been  restored,  the  revenues  would  have 
been  recovered,  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion.     So  far  as  a  Parliament- 
ary  Convention  could    disestablish    and 
disendow  the  Church,  it  had  been  dises- 
tablished and  disendowed;  but  statutory 
definitions  do  not  always  correspond  with 
the  fact ;  and  what  was  legally  dead  might 
yet  be  politically  and   practically  alive. 
There  was  a  want  of  authority  everywhere, 
and   the   force  which  was  strong  at  the 
centre  became  weak,  if  not  impotent,  be- 
fore it  reached  the  extremities.     The  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  was  yet  in  its 
infancy.     Knox  was  a  power  in  himself; 
but  he  was  still  an  eruptive  and  revolu- 
tionary power;  and  except  in  the  towns 
he  had  no  considerable  following.     The 
nobles,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  care- 
less, if  not  cold.     It  was  exceptionally  a 
period   of  transition,   and   the   next  tew 
years  would  determine  what  impress  the 
Church  and  the  nation  would  take.     Ma- 
ry, during  these  years,  was  the   central 


figure ;  but  the  real  struggle,  as  we  shall 
see,  lay  between  Knox  and  Lethington. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  which  Mait- 
land pursued  may  be  denned  in  a  sen- 
tence. He  was  strenuously  opposed  to 
whatever  would  render  a  religious  peace 
between  England  and  Scotland,  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary,  difficult  or  impracti- 
cable. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  had  not  been 
approved  by  Elizabeth.  Its  bitter  Calvin- 
ism was  little  to  her  taste,  and  Cecil  would 
probably  have  been  pleased  if  its  sanction 
by  the  Estates  had  been  postponed  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  Maitland  had 
done  what  he  could  to  mitigate  its  auster- 
ity ;  but  he  probably  regarded  the  abstract 
propositions  of  theology  with  indifference, 
and  it  was  only  where  it  trenched  upon 
civil  rights  and  duties  that  he  insisted  on 
its  revision.  Maitland,  no  less  than  Eliz- 
abeth, was  keenly  opposed  to  theocratic 
government ;  the  Church  was  very  well  in 
its  place;  but  a  parliament  of  preachers 
would  have  been  simply  intolerable.  The 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  an  imperium  in 
imperio  ;  for  this  among  other  reasons  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  abolished.  It 
appeared  to  Maitland,  as  it  appeared  to 
Elizabeth,  that  the  ecclesiastical  society 
which  undertook  to  exercise  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  lordship,  must  become  a 
focus  of  sedition,  and  consequently  a  dan- 
ger to  the  State ;  and  that  any  proposal, 
however  modestly  disguised  or  studiously 
veiled,  to  override  the  law  of  the  land  by 
the  law  of  the  Church,  was  to  be  steadily 
resisted.  Knox  was  eager  to  have  the 
Book  of  Discipline  accepted  by  the  lords ; 
but  Maitland's  opposition  to  a  scheme 
involving  a  domestic  inquisition  and  a 
social  censorship,  could  not  be  overcome. 

Maitland^s  position,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  Mary^s  Catholicism,  though 
constantly  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, is  not  less  clear.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mary  would  be  persuaded 
to  join  a  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian 
Church.  But  the  Church  of  Elizabeth  was 
in  a  different  position ;  the  English  Church 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  relinquished 
the  Catholic  tradition.  The  new  creed  of 
northern  Christendom  had  not  had  time 
to  crystallize  ;  and  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the  various  sects  were  not  yet  regarded 
with  the  unreasoning  reverence  which 
time  and  habit  beget.  There  was  nothing 
in  Maitland's  view  to  prevent  an  "  accord  " 
between  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  nothing  in 
fact  to  make  a  religious  peace  between 
the  Churches  of  the  two  nations  hopeless. 
The  preachers  did  their  best  to  mar  the 
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prospects  of  union.  They  afiEronted  the 
queen.  They  insulted  ner  ministers. 
They  inveighed  against  her  creed.  They 
presented  Protestantism  to  her  in  its  most 
repellent  aspect.  But  Maitland  did  not 
despair.  The  advantages  of  an  accord  on 
matters  of  religion  between  the  two  queens 
and  the  two  nations  being  so  obvious,  he 
believed  that  if  Mary  and  Elizabeth  met, 
the  difficulties  might  be  removed.  Some 
articles  of  peace,  some  comprehensive  set- 
tlement tolerable  to  all  reasonable  men, 
might  surely  be  devised.  It  is  certain 
that  Knox,  who  hated  Prelacv  nearly  as 
hotly  as  he  hated  Popery,  did  not  view  the 
scheme  with  a  friendly  eye;  and  Cecil, 
holding  that  Mary,  Catnolic-Protestant  or 
Protestant-Catholic,  would  always  be  a 
menace  to  Elizabeth,  was  secretly  hostile. 
The  interview  never  took  place ;  and  as 
time  wore  on,  the  differences  which  had 
once  been  capable  of  peaceful  adjustment, 
became  emphasized  and  accentuated. 

Mary  was  not  invited  on  her  return  to 
ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
which  had  abolished  the  ancient  Church. 
She  had  refused  to  do  so  before  she  left 
France ;  the  Parliament  of  1 560,  she  al- 
leged, had  neither  been  lawfully  convened 
nor  lawfully  constituted.  A  compromise 
that  left  matters  open  for  any  subsequent 
change  of  circumstances  was  agreed  to 
with  apparent  unanimity.  The  proclama- 
tion of  25th  August,  1 561,  was  probably 
drawn  bv  Maitland.  It  provided  that  the 
form  of  religion  presently  "standing," 
should  in  the  mean  time  be  continued. 
The  final  settlement  was  purposely  de- 
layed. The  proclamation  was  substantially 
a  declaration  that  the  whole  religious 
state  was  provisional.  This  was  exactly 
what  Maitland  in  the  interests  of  a  com- 
prehensive pacification  must  have  desired. 
There  was  at  least  no  legislative  bar  to 
union ;  a  truce  had  been  proclaimed  ;  and 
when  passion  had  cooled  and  prejudices 
had  been  conciliated,  union  might  come. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  Maitland\s 
ecclesiastical  policy  is  somewhat  unusual. 
But  I  believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  which  have  been  recorded,  not 
by  ecclesiastical  historians  only,  but  by 
contemporary  writers  whose  fairness  and 
impartiality  are  undoubted.  To  a  consec- 
utive narrative  of  these  facts  —  the  inci- 
dents of  the  strugjjle  between  Maitland*s 
policy  of  peace  and  Knox\s  policy  of  exas- 
peration —  I  must  now  address  myself. 

The  objects  then  of  Maitland's  policy 
were  :  (I.)  To  prevent  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism from  assuming  a  form  that  would 
make  an  accord  with  Elizabeth  and  En- 


glish Protestantism  impossible.  (II.)  To 
bring  the  queens  together,  with  the  view 
of  concluding  a  comprehensive  religious 
peace  between  the  two  nations  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  (III.)  To  dissuade  the 
preachers  from  presenting  such  a  carica- 
ture of  Protestantism  to  Mary  as  mizht 
confirm  her  attachment  to  6atholiasm 
and  increase  the  difficulties  of  an  accord. 
(IV.)  To  restrain  the  extravagant  preten- 
sions of  the  preachers,  whose  doctnnes  of 
spiritual  independence  and  spiritual  su- 
premacy were  incompatible,  in  his  view, 
with  the  maintenance  of  civil  authority 
and  orderly  government. 

I.  It  is  known  that  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  before  it  was  ratified  l^  the  Estates, 
had  been  submitted  to  Maitland  and  the 
Lord  James  for  revision.  They  had  to- 
gether gone  over  it;  they  had  modified 
the  severity  of  its  language ;  and  they  had 
deleted  one  whole  chapter — on  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  the  civil  power  —  which  would 
certainly  have  proved  distasteful  to  Elis- 
abeth. But  Maitland  and  Randolph  were 
obviously  extremely  doubtful  whether 
even  the  revised  version  would  be  accept- 
able at  Westminster.  "If  my  poor  advice 
might  have  been  heard,"  the  Enelish 
envoy  was  careful  to  explain  to  &cil, 
**  touching  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it 
should  not  so  soon  have  come  into  the 
light.  God  hath  sent  it  better  success  for 
the  confirmation  thereof  than  was  looked 
for;  it  passed  men^s  expectations  to  see 
it  pass  in  such  sort  as  it  did.  Before  that 
it  was  published  and  many  words  spoken 
of  it,  it  was  presented  unto  certain  of  the 
lords  to  see  their  jude^ment.  It  was  com- 
mitted unto  the  Lord  of  Lethington  and 
the  sub-prior  to  be  examined.  Though 
they  could  not  reprove  the  doctrine,  yet 
did  they  mitigate  the  austerity  of  many 
words  and  sentences  which  sounded  to 
proceed  rather  of  some  evil-conceived 
opinion  than  of  any  sound  judgment 
The  author  of  the  work  had  afso  put  in 
his  treatise  a  title  or  chapter  of  the  obe- 
dience or  disobedience  that  subjects  owe 
unto  their  magistrates,  that  contained  litde 
less  matter  in  few  words  than  hath  been 
otherwise  written  more  at  large.  The 
surveyors  of  this  work  thought  it  to  be  an 
unfit  matter  to  be  treated  at  that  time,  and 
so  gave  their  advice  to  have  it  out."  A 
week  later  Maitland  wrote  to  Cecil  to  the 
same  effect.  It  was  not  yet  too  late,  he 
added,  to  amend  any  article  that  Elisabeth 
might  hold  to  be  amiss.  "If  there  be 
anything  in  the  Confession  of  our  Faith 
which  you  mislike,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  it,  that  upon  the  advertisement  it 
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may  rather  be  changed  (if  the  matter  wfll 
so  permit),  or  at  least  in  some  thing  qual- 
ified, to  the  contentation  of  those  who 
otherways  might  be  offended."  The 
Confession,  however,  was  a  difficult  work 
to  recast ;  it  hung  together  with  logical 
tenacity ;  if  one  brick  was  dislodged, 
the  whole  structure  might  be  imperilled. 
Granting  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
its  compilers,  there  was  no  road  by  which 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  — 
"  And  therefore  we  utterly  abhor  the  blas- 
phemy of  them  that  affirm  that  men  who 
live  according  to  equitie  and  justice  shall 
be  saved  "  —  could  be  avoided.  The 
Scottish  Pharisee  who  held  that  he  was 
not  as  other  men  —  "  We  are  the  only  part 
of  your  people  that  truly  fear  God  "  —  was 
proud  of  his  isolation.  "  As  touching  the 
doctrine  taught  by  our  ministers,  and  as 
touching  the  administration  of  Sacraments 
used  in  our  churches,  we  are  bold  to  affirm 
tliat  there  is  no  realm  this  day  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  hath  them  in  greater 
purity;  yea  (we  mon  speak  the  truth 
whomsoever  we  offend),  there  is  none  that 
hath  them  in  the  like  purity.  For  all 
others  retain  in  their  churches,  and  the 
ministers  thereof,  some  footsteps  of  Anti- 
christ and  some  dregs  of  Papistrie;  but 
we  have  no  thing  within  our  churches  that 
ever  flowed  from  that  Man  of  Sin."  They^ 
at  least,  had  made  no  pact  with  Satan; 
in  Scotland,  if  nowhere  else,  "Christ's 
religion  had  been  established  de  navo^^ 
In  the  remarkable  letter  addressed  in  De- 
cember, 1566,  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  Knox  (who  was 
the  penman)  tried  hard  to  be  civil,  if  not 
friendly ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  finished, 
the  English  bishops  and  pastors  had  been 
roundly  told  that  they  still  flaunted  in 
"  Romish  rags."  **  If  these  have  been  the 
badges  of  idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their 
idolatry,  what  hath  the  preacher  of  Chris- 
tian liberty,  and  open  rebuker  of  all  su- 
perstition, to  do  with  the  dregs  of  that 
Romish  beast? — yea,  what  is  he  that 
ought  not  to  fear,  either  to  take  in  his 
hand  or  his  forehead  the  print  and  mark 
of  that  odious  beast?"  "All  that  are  in 
civil  authority,"  he  continued  in  his  char- 
acteristic vein,  "  have  not  the  light  of  God 
shining  before  their  eyes  in  their  statutes 
and  commandments,  but  their  affections 
savor  over  much  of  the  earth  and  of 
worldly  wisdom ;  and  therefore  we  think 
you  should  boldly  opone  yourself  not  only 
to  all  that  power  that  will  or  daur  extol 
the  self  aeainst  God,  but  also  against  all 
such  as  daur  burthen  the  consciences  of 


the  faithful,  further  than  God  hath  bur- 
thened  them  by  His  own  Word."  This 
characteristic  epistle  throws  considerable 
light  upon  Knox*s  tactics.  In  England, 
where  the  Puritans  were  still  few  in  num- 
ber, the  Reformer  was  content  to  plead 
for  toleration:  "Ye  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  tender  a  thing  the  conscience  of  man 
is;"  but  the  moment  the  border  was 
crossed,  dissent,  however  conscientious, 
was  to  be  rigidly  repressed.  When  the 
people  of  God  were  in  a  minority,  it  was 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  idoldtrous 
ruler  to  respect  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty ;  but  whenever  the  people  of  God 
were  m  a  majority  they  were  bound  to  ex- 
ecute God's  justice  against  the  idolater. 
Who,  then,  were  the  people  of  God? 
Knox  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question:  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
pure;  all  others  had  some  "footsteps  of 
Antichrist  and  some  dregs  of  Papistrie." 
The  letter  to  the  Church  of  England  was 
an  official  document,  in  which  a  show  of 
courtesy  was  preserved;  the  true  feeling 
of  the  preachers  was  perhaps  more  nearly 
expressed  in  that  letter  of  Goodman's  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  abolish 
"all  the  relics  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
which,  to  the  grief  of  the  godly,  are  still 
retained  in  England,  and  not  to  suffer  the 
bloody  Bishops  and  known  murderers  of 
God's  people  to  live,  on  whom  God  hath 
expressly  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death,  for  the  execution  of  which  He  hath 
committed  the  sword  into  your  hands." 

Any  compromise  between  the  prophet 
who  had  been  admitted,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  most  intimate  counsels  of  the  Eternal, 
and  the  Papist,  the  Prelatist,  and  the  Ana- 
baptist, was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  for 
several  years  after  Mary's  return,  Knox 
did  not  represent  the  governing  power  in 
Scotland.  Moray  had  been  won  over  by 
Maitland,  and  the  proclamation  of  25th 
August,  1 561,  was  the  official  declaration 
of  the  policy  which  they  had  resolved  to 
adopt.  The  signiflcance  of  a  declaration 
which  was  bitterly  resented  b^  Knox  and 
the  extreme  Calvinistic  faction,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  its  lan- 
guage deserves  careful  study.  Recogniz- 
ing the  great  inconvenience  that  might 
arise  through  the  division  and  difference 
in  matters  of  religion  which  her  Majesty 
is  most  desirous  to  pacify  by  "  ane  eood 
ordour "  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
tranquillity  of  her  realm,  and  "  means  to 
take  the  same  by  advice  of  her  Estates  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,"  it  enjoined 
all  good  citizens  (in  the  mean  time,  until 
the  Estates  of  the  realm  may  be  assero* 
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bled,  and  her  Majesty  has  taken  a  final 
order  by  their  advice  and  public  consent, 
which  her  Majesty  hopes  shall  be  to  tlie 
contentment  of  the  whole  nation)  to  make 
no  alteration  or  innovation  of  the  form  of 
religion  *' publickly  and  universallie  stand- 
ing at  her  Majesty's  arrival."  This  proc- 
lamation, which  was  more  than  once 
repeated  during  Mary's  reign,  was  the 
provisional  charter  of  Protestantism  in 
Scotland.  The  leaders  of  the  moderate 
party  did  not  desire  any  more  explicit 
declaration ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  urgency 
of  the  Kirk,  declined  to  move  on  the  line 
of  further  definition.  The  indisposition 
of  the  lay  lords  of  the  congregation  was 
attributed  by  the  preachers  to  a  selfish 
regard  for  their  own  convenience ;  Mo- 
ray,  for  instance,  would  not  support  the 
proposal,  because  he  was  waiting  for  the 
Parliamentary  ratification  of  bis  earldom. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  delay  is 
mainly  attributable  to  Maitland's  resolve 
that  when  the  time  for  union  with  England 
arrived,  union  should  not  be  rendered 
more  difficult  by  any  legislative  impedi- 
ments. If  peace  with  Elizabeth  and  the 
English  Church  could  only  be  concluded 
on  a  broader  and  more  Catholic  basis  than 
the  Confession  of  Faith  supplied,  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  as  the  act  of  a  Convention 
which  had  neither  been  duly  summoned 
nor  legally  constituted,  could  be  quietly 
set  aside. 

II.  This  explanation  of  Maitland*s  atti- 
tude is  confirmed,  I  think,  by  the  extreme 
anxiety  which  he  manifested  to  bring 
about  an  interview  between  Elizabeth  and 
Mary.  Many  subjects,  other  tlian  reli- 
gion, as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  paper, 
would  have  come  to  be  discussed  at  their 
meeting;  but  the  resolution  of  *Uhc  reli- 
gious difiiculty  "  would  have  been  among 
the  earliest.  It  was  obvious  to  Maitland 
that  unless  some  basis  of  reconciliation 
could  be  found,  Mary's  position  must  be- 
come critical,  if  not  untenable.  A  Catho- 
lic queen  among  a  people  obstinately 
Protestant  had  an  arduous  enough  part 
to  play;  but  a  Catholic  queen  in  Scot- 
land and  a  Protestant  queen  in  England 
was  a  political  embarrassment  which,  as 
Europe  then  stood,  would  not  admit  of 
amicable  adjustment.  Maitland  from  an 
early  date  had  appreciated  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation ;  and  when,  on  Eliza- 
beth's rejection  of  Arran,  the  nation  as 
one  man  went  over  to  Mary,  he  continued 
to  maintain  that  a  cordial  union  with  En- 
gland was  the  only  admissible  solution. 
The  scene  in  the  council  chamber  on  that 
occasion  has  been  vividly  described  by 


Randolph.  The  secreUry  stood  almost 
alone.  **  If  ever  at  any  time  the  Lord  of 
Lethington  did  show  the  ezcelleace  of 
his  wit,  his  love  to  his  country,  his  affec^ 
tion  and  good  will  towards  us,  ne  did  that 
day  in  them  all  more  than  could  be 
thought  to  be  in  any  one  roan.'*  When  on 
Mary's  return  Maidand  became  her  min- 
ister, it  is  plain  that  he  was  still  firmly 
convinced  that  a  close  alliance  with  En- 
gland, a  perfect  understanding  with  £liz^ 
abeth,  was  the  one  safe  and  practicable 
policy.  Of  this  policy  Mary  appears  en- 
tirely to  have  approved.  She  put  herself 
in  his  hands;  he  became  **the  whole 
euider  of  her  affairs."  **His  advice  is 
followed  more  than  any  others."  We 
must  remember,  therefore,  when  we  read 
the  letters  in  which  he  expresses  the  ut- 
most confidence  that  were  the  queens  to 
meet  a  religious  accord  might  be  brought 
about,  that  Lethington  was  at  the  time  tne 
queen's  most  intimate  and  trusted  adviser. 
If  any  one  in  Scotland  knew  what  Marv*s 
reed  sentiments  were,  Maitland  did.  ^•or 
was  he  singular  in  his  confidence  —  tbe 
wary  Randolph,  for  instance,  was  quite  as 
sanguine  of  a  successful  issue.  CedPs 
envoy  employs  the  Puritanic  phraseology 
of  his  faction,  but  his  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  **  Your  Grace  shall  know  b]^  the 
Lord  of  Ledington  sent  unto  your  Majesty 
from  the  queen's  Grace  his  sovereign,  her 
Grace's  mind  more  amply  than  ever  I 
spake  of  it  or  can  now  write.  By  whom  I 
am  also  required  to  signify  unto  your  Maj- 
esty the  continuance  of  her  eooa  will,  the 
desire  she  hath  to  see  your  Majesty,  how 
loth  she  would  be  that  your  two  Majesties 
should  not  come  unto  the  perfect  point  of 
your  desires  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  and 
amity.  The  ways  and  means  thereunto 
shall  be  opened  unto  your  Majesty  at  this 
present  [that  is,  by  Lethin^on].  Tbe  de- 
sire of  «ill  godly  thereunto  is  such  as  with- 
out that  they  see  no  way  to  a  happy  cr 
contented  life.  The  hope  they  have  that 
your  Majesty  shall  be  the  instrument  to 
convert  their  sovereign  to  Christ  and 
knowledge  of  His  true  Word,  causeth  them 
to  wish  above  measure  that  your  Majes- 
ties may  see  the  one  the  otner.**  Bioth 
Maitland  and  Randolph  were  men  who, 
in  such  ticklish  negotiations,  were  consti- 
tutionally cautious ;  and  Maitland,  more- 
over, was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
meeting,  if  it  led  to  no  settlement,  would 
be  worse  than  useless ;  failing  to  remove, 
it  would  increase  the  unkindness.  But  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  doubt  that  by  judi- 
cious address  a  religious  accord  coald  be 
brought  about.    **  The  queen  my  mistms 
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doth  so  gently  behave  herself  iq  every 
behalf  as  reasonably  we  can  require.  If 
anything  be  amiss,  the  fault  is  rather  in 
ourselves.  You  know  the  vehemency  of 
Mr.  Knox's  spirit,  which  cannot  be  bri- 
dled, and  yet  doth  sometimes  utter  such 
sentences  as  cannot  be  digested  by  a  weak 
stomach.  I  would  wish  he  would  deal 
with  her  more  gently,  being  a  young  prin- 
cess unpersuaded.  For  this  I  am  ac- 
counted to  be  too  politic ;  but  surely,  in 
her  comporting  with  him,  she  doth  declare 
a  wisdom  far  exceeding  her  age.  God 
grant  her  the  assistance  of  his  spirit. 
Surely  I  see  in  her  a  good  towardness,  and 
think  that  the  queen  your  sovereign  shall 
be  able  to  do  much  with  her  in  relispon  if 
they  once  enter  in  a  good  familiarity." 
Nor,  when  weighing  the  evidence,  is  it 
unimportant  to  notice  that  the  mere  sus- 
picion that  Mary  might  be  won  over  to 
Anglicanism  infuriated  Knox.  "The little 
bruit,"  Randolph  wrote,  "that  hath  been 
here  of  late,  that  the  Queen  is  advised  by 
the  Cardinal  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
England,  maketh  them  now  almost  wild  — 
of  the  which  (religion)  they  both  say  and 
preach  that  it  is  little  better  than  when  it 
was  at  the  worst.  I  have  not  so  amply 
conferred  with  Mr.  Knox  on  these  matters 
as  shortly  I  must,  who  upon  Sunday  last 
gave  the  cross  and  the  candle  such  a  wipe, 
that  as  wise  and  learned  as  himself  wished 
him  to  have  held  his  peace." 

It  may  be  argued  indeed  that  it  was 
extremely  unlikely  that  Mary  would  de- 
sert the  faith  in  which  she  was  educated, 
and  to  which  she  was  passionately  at- 
tached. It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period, 
as  was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  her 
fidelity  to  the  Catholic  Church  became  a 
proverb.  The  world  had  been  very  hard 
to  her ;  vet  when  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
desertecf  her,  the  Catholic  Church  had  re- 
mained true.  She  had  been  bitterly  per- 
secuted, and  persecution  bore  its  usual 
fruit.  She  was  driven  into  an  ardor  of 
piety  alike  by  gratitude  and  resentment. 
But  the  evidence  that  she  was  an  ardent 
or  scrupulous  Catholic  when  she  first 
came  to  Scotland  is  very  meagre.  **  The 
queen,"  Throckmorton  wrote  soon  after 
her  arrival,  "quietly  tolerates  the  Re- 
formed religion,  who  is  thought  to  be  no 
more  devout  towards  Rome  than  for  the 
contentation  of  her  uncles."  This  was  the 
common  impression;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  well  grounded.  Men  like  Mait- 
land  and  Randolph  and  Throckmorton 
were  not  easily  misled ;  yet  these  acute 
observers  appear  to  have  entertained  no 
doubt  that  Mary's  courteous  bearing  to  the 


dignitaries  of  her  Church,  and  consistent 
defence  of  the  rights  of  her  co-religionists, 
did  not  imply  any  fanatical  attachment  to 
the  doctrine  or  ceremonies  of  Rome.  She 
may  have  deceived  them,  of  course ;  but 
the  charge  of  inveterate  bad  faith,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  cannot  be 
substantiated.  In  all  her  controversies 
with  Knox  she  was  perilously  outspoken. 
No  doubt  he  tried  her  patience  severely  ; 
and,  irritated  by  his  confident  pertinacity 
and  arrogant  masterfulness,  she  may  have 
said  more  than  she  meant  to  say  —  more 
than  she  said  to  Maitland  or  Randolph. 
It  was  natural  indeed  that  a  woman  whose 
relations  were  mainly  Catholic  should  be 
reluctant  to  separate  herself  from  them. 
She  desired,  of  course,  to  stand  well  with 
her  uncles  and  with  France.  She  needed 
allies ;  yet  in  the  confused  political  state 
of  Europe  it  might  chance,  should  she 
incur  their  displeasure,  that  she  would  find 
herself  without  a  friend.  The  Catholic 
conspiracies  in  which  she  was  said  to  have 
engaged  were  the  inventions  or  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fanatical  faction.  The  visit  of 
a  Catholic  priest  was  magnified  into  trea- 
son to  "  true  religion."  Unless  she  joined 
the  Catholic  league  (of  which  there  is  ab- 
solutely nolprooQ,  it  cannot  be  fairlv  said 
that  during  her  stav  in  Scotland  she  was 
implicated  in  any  plot  against  Protestant- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very 
commonly  believed  that  even  her  uncles 
(Elizabetn^s  friendship  being  once  assured) 
were  willing  that  she  should  join  the  An- 
glican Church ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
rather  appears  that,  but  for  the  implacable 
animosity  of  the  Calvinistic  preachers, 
Maitland's  scheme  of  a  reli^ous  peace 
might  have  succeeded  —  with  incalculable 
advantage,  it  need  not  be  added,  to  either 
nation. 

III.  In  MatUand's  letter  of  25tb  Octo- 
ber, 1 561,  the  earliest  intimation  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
extreme  Protestant  faction  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Mary  is  to  be  found.  Knox  had 
resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  pol- 
icy of  moderation,  of  conciliation,  should 
be  defeated.  There  could  be  no  truce 
between  the  idolater  and  the  people  of 
God,  between  "  the  Roman  harlot "  and 
"  the  immaculate  Spouse  of  Christ."  At 
whatever  cost,  Mary  should  learn  the 
truth.  On  the  Sunclay  following  her  re- 
turn, she  heard  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  with  the 
Master  of  Lindsay  at  their  head,  clamoring 
against  the  mass.  Not  only  was  the  queen 
to  be  deprived  of  the  most  solemn  sacra- 
ment of  her  Church,  but  the  persons  who 
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celebrated  it  were  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  God's  law.  "The  idolater  priest 
should  die  the  death."  Knox  passion- 
ately declared  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Giles's,  that  one  mass  was  more  fearful  to 
him  than  **ten  thousand  armed  enemies 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm."  Arran 
protested  against  the  proclamation  of  the 
25th  August,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
protect  the  queen's  Popish  servants  who 
went  to  mass  against  the  penalties  attach- 
ing to  idolatry,  —  a  protection  which  ought 
not  to  be  afforded,  he  continued,  "  na  mair 
nor  gif  they  commit  slauchter  or  murder, 
seeing  that  the  one  is  meikle  mair  abomi- 
nable and  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  than 
is  the  others."  A  peculiar  and  ponderous 
vein  of  pleasantry  characterized  the  enter- 
tainments provided  for  Mary  by  the  Coun- 
cil when  she  entered  the  capital  in  state. 
Maitland  was  away  —  at  Westminster  on 
a  mission  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  civic  au- 
thorities appear  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  introduce  some  humor- 
ous interludes  of  which  the  secretary  of 
state  might  possibly  have  disapproved. 
**  Upon  Tuesday  last  she  made  her  entry. 
She  dined  in  the  castle.  The  first  sight 
that  she  saw  after  she  came  out  of  the 
castle  was  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  that 
came,  as  it  were,  from  heaven  out  of  a 
round  globe,  that  presented  unto  her  a 
Bible  and  psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the 
gate.  There,  for  the  terrible  signification 
gf  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  idolatry, 
were  burnt  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
in  the  time  of  the  sacrifice.  They  were 
minded  to  have  had  a  priest  burnea  at  the 
altar  at  the  elevation  ;  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
stayed  that  pageant."  When,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Mary  went  to  Perth  and  St. 
Andrews,  a  candle  standing  at  her  bedside 
set  fire  to  the  curtain.  It  was  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  she  had  attended  the  Popish 
service  in  her  progress,  or,  as  the  Reform- 
ers phrased  it,  "all  which  parts  she  pol- 
luted with  her  idolatry ; "  and  this  was  the 
appropriate  punishment  "  Fire  followed 
her  very  commonlie  in  that  journey,"  On 
her  return  to  Edinburgh,  she  found  that 
the  magistrates  had  issued  a  proclamation 
by  which  drunkards,  adulterers.  Catholic 
priests^  and  other  improper  characters 
were  banished  from  the  town,  "The 
queen  was  very  commovit "  at  the  tenor 
of  the  order,  and  caused  the  provost  and 
bailies  to  be  removed  from  office.  Knox's 
indignation  at  the  high-handed  action  of 
the  court  was  unbounded.  Yet  no  redress 
was  to  be  had,  "  unless  we  would  arm  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  whom  abideth  yet 
some  spark  of  His  fear;"  for  even  the 


Protestant  nobles  were  ready  to  humor 
the  queen ;  "  the  permission  01  that  odious 
idol  the  mass,  by  such  as  have  professed 
themselves  enemies  to   the  same,  doth 
hourly  threaten  a  sudden  plague."    Leth* 
ington  and  the  Lord  James  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  backsliding  of  the  no- 
bility, —  "  the  whole  blame  lieth  upon  tktir 
necks.'*  The  counsels  of  "  politick  heads  ** 
were  scouted ;  the  courtiers  were  told  by 
the  preachers  that  they  had  begun  aeain 
"to  shake  hands  with  the  devill;"  Mait- 
land was  "the  father  of  all  mischief;" 
and  a  storm  of  boisterous  ridicule  was  di> 
rected  against  "him  that  hes  the  honor  to 
be  the  Queen's  brother."    Idolatry,  they 
declared,  was  never  more  prevalent  in  the 
realm.    "  And  yet  who  guides  the  Queen 
and  the  Court?  who  but  the  Protestants? 
O  horrible  slanderers  of  God  and  of  Hii 
holy  Gospel!    Better  it  were  unto  yott 
plainly  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ  than  thus 
to  mock  His  blessed  Evangel." 

A  sermon  by  Knox  was  not  unfrequently 
a  great  political  event.  His  harsh  sense 
was  in  the  highest  bursts  of  his  oratorf 
curiously  blended  with  an  emotional,  if 
not  imaginative,  fervor,  which  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  people.  The  sturdy  and 
somewhat  stolid  envoy  of  Elizabeth  bean 
emphatic  testimony  to  its  amazing  force. 
"  Where  your  honor  exhorteth  us  to  stout- 
ness, I  assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  is 
able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us 
than  five  hundred  trumpets  continually 
blustering  in  our  ears."  liut,  after  Mary^ 
return,  the  Reformer's  "  thundering  ser- 
mons "  seem  to  have  had  less  efiFect  upoa 
his  hearers ;  the  arrogance  of  his  beann& 
the  violence  of  his  invective,  rejoiced  his 
enemies  and  disturbed  his  friends.  The 
queen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  studiously 
moderate.  She  pled  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  liberty  only ;  and  the  nation 
began  to  recognize  that  the  plea  was  nd 
unreasonable.  The  picture  of  Mary  stmp 
gling  somewhat  feebly  and  blindly  on  be- 
half of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
against  the  stormy  and  insistent  invective 
of  the  Reformer,  has,  it  must  be  confesaedf 
its  touch  of  pathos  and  its  touch  of  humor. 
"Mr.  Knox  spake  upon  Tuesday  to  the 
queen.  He  knocked  so  hastily  upon  her 
heart  that  he  made  her  weep,  as  well  yoa 
know  there  be  of  that  sex  that  will  do  that 
as  well  for  anger  as  for  grief.** 

This  was  their  first  interview;  and  at 
this  and  subsequent  meetings  Knox  fooadi 
to  his  surprise,  that  the  queen's  apiriti  in 
spite  of  her  tears,  was  as  litUe  craven  as 
his  own.  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  pnmd 
mind,  a  crafty  wit,  and  ane  indumt  heart 
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against  God  and  His  truth,  my  judgment 
faileth  me."  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  her  character,  he 
took  care  to  inform  her  that  the  ** first 
blast  of  the  trumpet "  had  been  primarily 
directed  against  the  wicked  Jezebel  of 
England,  and  that  personally  he  was  pre- 
pared to  recognize  her  authority,  and  to 
obey  her  commands  in  whatever  was  law- 
ful —  **  as  Weill  content  to  live  under  your 
Grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero," 
—  a  somewhat  equivocal  compliment.  But 
temporal  rulers,  he  continued,  were  bound 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  the 
Church.  Mary  interrupted  him.  Which 
Church  did  he  mean?  "For  my  part," 
she  said,  "  I  think  the  Kirk  of  Rome  to 
be  the  true  Kirk."  **  Your  will  is  no  rea- 
son," Knox  replied  ;  "  nor  will  your  judg- 
ment make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the 
true  spouse  of  Christ."  "  My  conscience," 
said  Mary,  "persuadeth  me  not  so." 
"Conscience!"  exclaimed  Knox,  "con- 
science requireth  knowledge,  which  I  fear 
ye  want"  "  I  have  both  heard  and  read," 
said  Mary.  "  So  did  the  Jews,"  was  the 
reply  —  **the  Jews  who  crucified  Christ." 
"You  interpret  Scripture,"  Marv  retorted, 
"  after  one  manner,  the  pope  ana  cardinals 
after  another;  whom  shall  I  believe,  or 
who  shall  be  judge  ?  "  "  Ye  shall  believe 
God,"  Knox  replied,  "that  plainly  speak- 
eth  in  His  Word ;  and  further  tnan  the 
Word  teaches  you,  ye  neither  shall  believe 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Word  of  God 
is  plain ;  and  if  there  appear  any  obscu- 
rity in  one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
never  contrarious  to  Himself,  explains  the 
same  more  clearly  in  other  places ;  so  that 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  unto  such 
as  obstinately  remain  ignorant." 

A  sermon  directed  against  the  queen's 
dancing  was  the  occasion  of  the  second 
interview.  The  most  innocent  sports  were 
denounced  by  the  Reformers ;  yet  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  affections  of  "the 
rascal  multitude  "  were  diverted  from  their 
Robin  Hoods  and  Little  Johns,  their  Ab- 
bots of  Unreason  and  Queens  of  May ; 
and  it  needed  half  a  century  of  Calvinistic 
rule  to  reconcile  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
a  prohibition  which  had  been,  from  the 
first,  the  cause  of  constant  heartburning. 
The  Queen's  dancing,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  escape  their  censure.  "In  pres- 
ence of  the  Council,  she  kept  herself  very 
grave  ;  but  how  soon  that  ever  her  French 
fillocks,  fiddlers,  and  others  of  that  band 
got  the  house  alone,  there  micht  be  seen 
skipping  not  very  comely  for  honest  wom- 
en."    But  the  dancing  in  which  Mary  in- 


dulged during  the  early  days  of  Decem- 
ber, 1562,  was  particularly  reprehensible. 
"She  danced  excessively  till  after  mid- 
night, because  that  she  had  received  let- 
ters that  persecution  was  again  begun  in 
France."  So  taking  for  his  text,  "And 
now  understand,  O  ye  kings,  and  be 
learned,  ye  that  judge  the  earth,"  Knox 
began  to  tax,  as  he  admits,  "the  igno- 
rance, vanity,  and  despite  of  pn'nces 
against  all  virtue."  Next  morning  Mary 
sent  for  her  censor,  and  inquired  if  it  was 
true,  as  she  had  been  informed,  that  he 
had  travailed  to  bring  her  into  the  con- 
tempt of  her  people.  Knox  denied  that 
he  had  done  so ;  the  queen  had  been  mis- 
informed ;  he  had  merelv  said  that  rulers 
who  danced  as  the  Philistines  danced 
would  receive  the  reward  of  dancers,  "  and 
M/i/will  be  drunk  in  hell,  for  God  will  not 
always  afilict  his  people,  neither  yet  will 
He  always  wink  at  the  tyranny  of  tyrants* 
H  any  man,  madam,"  he  continued,  "will 
say  tnat  I  spack  mair,  let  him  presently 
accuse  me."  Mary  naturally  enough  re- 
plied that  the  words  as  reported  by  him- 
self were  "sharp  eneuch,"  but  did  not 
press  him  further. 

They  met  again  at  Lochleven  Castle  in 
1563.  Mary  had  failed,  he  contended,  to 
put  in  force  the  laws  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass ;  and  when  rulers  failed 
to  use  the  sword  of  justice  against  idola- 
ters, the  right  of  their  subjects  to  take  it 
in  hand  themselves  could  not  be  gainsaid. 
"  The  examples  are  evident ;  for  Samuel 
feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  deli- 
cate king  of  Amaleck,  whom  King  Saul 
had  saved ;  neither  spared  Elias  Jesabel's 
false  prophets,  and  Baal's  priests,  albeit 
that  King  Achab  was  present."  Mary, 
after  a  few  more  Old  Testament  prece- 
dents illustrative  of  Jewish  justice  had 
been  produced,  adroitly  contrived  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  otner  subjects,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Ruthven,  Lethington,  the 
Argylls.  Ruthven,  she  complained,  had 
been  lately  placed  on  the  Privy  Council, 
and  Ruthven  she  cordially  disliked. 
"  Whom  doth  vour  Majesty  blame  ?  "  Knox 
asked.  "  Lethington,"  she  answered.  But 
Maitland  was  in  France  at  the  time,  and 
Knox  not  ungenerously  declined  to  assail 
his  absent  rival.  "That  man  is  absent 
for  the  present,  madame,  and  therefore 
will  I  say  nocht  against  him."  Knox  ap- 
pears to  have  lodged  at  Kinross ;  for  the 
conversation  whicn  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  castle  the  night  before,  was  resumed 
next  morning  on  the  Hawking  Hill  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  —  where  her  attendants 
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with  horse  and  hawk  and  hound  were  wait- 
ing the  signal  to  start. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  irritation  in- 
creased. Moray,  the  Master  of  Maxwell, 
all  those  of  the  lay  lords,  except  Glencairn, 
who  had  been  the  pillars  of  the  infant 
Church,  one  by  one  deserted  Knox,  and 
went  over  to  the  faction  that  Maitland  led. 
The  insolent  personalities  in  which  the 
preachers  indulged  were  more  than  the 
nobles  could  stomach.  The  '*  supplica- 
tions "  of  the  General  Assemblies  had  be- 
come thinly  veiled  incitements  to  sedition. 
The  queen  must  put  away  **that  idol  and 
bastard  service  of  God,  the  Messe,"  "as 
well  from  herself  as  from  all  others  within 
this  realm ;  **  and  she  was  plainly  told 
that,  although  nothing  was  more  odious  to 
them  than  tumults  and  domestic  discord, 
yet  would  they  attempt  the  uttermost  be- 
fore they  beheld  with  their  own  eyes  the 
house  of  God  demolished,  "quhilk  with 
travail  and  danger  God  hath  within  this 
realm  erected  by  us."  If  redress  was  not 
speedily  afforded,  they  were  assured  that 
God's  hand  would  not  long  spare  in  his 
anger  "  to  strike  the  bead  and  the  tail ; 
the  inobedient  prince  and  the  sinful  peo- 
ple." Lethington,  among  others,  having 
taken  exception  to  the  form  as  well  as 
the  substance  of  the  address  (*'  For  who 
ever  saw  it  written  to  a  prince  that  God 
would  strike  the  head  and  the  tail?"), 
Knox  promptly  rejoined  "  that  the  prophet 
Esaias  used  such  manner  of  speaking; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  he  was  weill  ac- 
quainted in  the  Court ;  for  it  wzs  supposed 
he  was  of  the  king's  stock."  His  answer 
to  the  suggestion  that  a  complaint  might 
be  preferred  against  any  person  who  was 
guilty  of  a  contravention  of  the  law,  was 
happier  and  more  pointed.  The  sheep, 
he  said,  might  as  well  complain  to  the 
wolf.  "  If  the  sheep  shall  complain  to  the 
wolf  that  the  wolves  and  whelps  has  de- 
voured their  lambs,  the  complainer  may 
stand  in  danger;  but  the  offender,  we 
feare,  shall  have  liberty  to  hunt  after  the 
prey."  Lethington,  it  is  added,  consid- 
ereci  such  comparisons  —  the  queen  hav- 
ing shown  no  desire  or  inclination  to 
establish  Papistry  —  "  veray  unsaverie  ; " 
and  the  Assembly  appear  to  have  agreed 
with  him :  for  the  supplication,  Knox  adds, 
**  was  given  to  be  reformed  as  Lethington's 
wisdom  thought  best  And  in  very  deed 
he  framed  it  so,  that  when  it  was  delivered, 
and  she  had  read  somewhat  of  it,  she  said, 
*  Here  are  many  fair  words  ;  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  hearts  are.*  And  so,  for  our 
painted  oratory,  we  were  termed  the  next 
name  to  flatterers  and  dissemblers." 


From  The  National  RtTMm 
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The  Bulgarian  difficulty,  which  has  for 
so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe, 
and  which  will  in  all  probability  continue 
to  tax  the  resources  of  diplomacy  for  some 
time  to  come,  is  on  the  whole  a  question 
of  simple  character,  and  one  which  caabe 
stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  point,  and  the  whole  point,  is 
whether  Bulgaria  shall  be  permitted  to 
form  her  own  government,  and  elect  her 
own  prince  —  in  a  word,  to  exist  as  an  in- 
dependent nation — or  whether  the  czarp 
witli  the  consent  of  Europe,  shall  force 
his  own  satrap  upon  her,  impose  his  own 
rule,  and  transform  newly  liberated  But 
garia  into  a  Russian  province. 

It  was  partly  in  order  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  this  question  that  I  paid  a  somewhat 
lengthy  visit  to  Bulgaria  in  the  autumn, 
ancf  I  cannot  but  think  that  all  unpreju- 
diced judges  would  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  myself,  viz.,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  in  favor  ot  the 
Bulgarians. 

ifthere  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  will  strike  a  stranger  in  Bulgaria,  it 
is  the  detestation  which  is  now  openly 
expressed  all  over  the  country  for  the 
so-called  Liberators.  Perhaps,  consider- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Bulgarians  have 
been  treated  by  Russia,  this  ought  not  to 
excite  much  surprise ;  but  what  is  indeed 
astonishing  is  that  Russian  policy  should 
have  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
estrange  a  people  who  belong  to  the  same 
race,  speak  the  same  language,  and  pro- 
fess the  same  religion,  and  effectually  to 
destroy  all  former  influence  in  the  country 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  ardent  Rn^ 
sophils  in  England,  there  are  now,  it  maqf 
be  assumed,  few  people  who  are  under  any 
illusion  as  to  the  reasons  wh^  the  wardi 
1877  was  fought;  the  Bulgarians,  at  any 
rate,  were  very  soon  undeceived  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  because  they  have  rei^ 
ized  that  a  free  Bulgaria  was  only  intended 
for  a  Russian  advanced  post  on  the  road 
to  Constantinople,  that  they  are  now  taxed 
with  the  basest  ingratitude  towards  that 
power.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Bul- 
garians owe  their  liberation  principaUy  10 
Russian  efforts ;  but  the  contention  oithe 
latter,  that  this  service  alone  constitutes  a 
claim  to  eternal  gratitude  and  submissiott, 
is  as  though  the  fact  of  having  once  ren- 
dered some  pecuniary  assistance  entitled 
one  to  live  at  a  friend*s  expense  for  life. 
The  friends  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria  have 
i  now  practically  disappeared ;  while  the 
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policy  of  brutal  interference,  and  the 
scarcely  veiled  intention  of  crushing  out 
the  national  idea  of  independence,  have 
borne  fruit,  and  obliterated  whatever 
feelings  of  gratitude  may  originally  have 
existed. 

I  arrived  in  September  at  Sofia,  soon 
after  Prince  Ferdinand's  assumption  of 
power,  at  a  moment  when  every  one,  ex- 
cept the  Bulgarians,  was  convmced  that 
his  stay  in  the  country  would  not  last  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  There  is  apparently 
considerable  misapprehension  in  Englancl, 
and  indeed  in  Europe  generally,  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  this  prince. 
Prince  Ferdinand  is  generally  described 
as  a  frivolous  youth,  addicted  to  the  wear- 
ing of  jewellery,  and  without  any  sense  of 
the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  accept- 
ance of  his  dangerous  trust.  During  my 
stay  in  the  capital,  various  opportunities 
were  afforded  me  for  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion,  and  1  was  able  to 
satisfy  myself  that  this  estimate  of  his 
capacity  is  a  fallacious  one.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand is,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  edu- 
cated, modest,  and  intelligent  man,  under 
no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  fully  resolved  to  do  his  duty 
Dy  his  new  subjects  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. It  cannot  be  denied  that  up  till  now 
there  has  been  no  trace  of  his  hand  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  man  of  marked  individuality 
would  have  been  equally  suitable,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand,  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  guided  by  the  able  and  patriotic  minis- 
ters now  in  office,  probably  gives  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  good  sense.  Why, 
however,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  necessary 
to  invite  him  to  Bulgaria  at  all,  seeing  that 
since  the  fall  of  Prince  Alexander  the 
country  was  governed  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily by  a  regency?  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  in  a  young  State  like  Bulearia, 
where  intrigues  are  rife  and  political  jeal- 
ousies easily  excited,  it  is  found  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  that  one  man, 
nominally  at  any  rate,  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  It  was  realized  that, 
in  order  to  prevent  serious  internal  diffi- 
culties, a  prince  must  be  acquired  some- 
how ;  the  choice  of  the  nation  fell  upon 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  he  responded  favor- 
ably to  the  invitation.  It  is  even  at  the 
present  critical  moment  highly  doubtful 
whether  any  Bulgarians  could  be  found, 
with  the  exception  of  political  refugees, 
who  would  urge  his  withdrawal  from  the 
country. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Bulga- 
rians had  actually  had  the  audacity  to  elect 


their  own  prince,  and  that  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand was  on  his  way  to  Sofia,  it  was  almost 
universally  believed  that  he  was  going 
there  as  the  nominee  of  one  of  the  great 
powers.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  mistaken 
impression.  It  is  just  possible  that  Aus- 
tria, sub  rosd,  may  have  given  him  some 
encouragement,  but  if  so  it  was  encour- 
agement of  an  imperceptible  character; 
and  since  the  prince's  assumption  of 
power  the  Austrian  agent  at  Sofia  has 
maintained  a  similar  attitude  to  that  of  the 
other  representatives,  who,  while  refusing 
to  recognize  the  prince,  hold  official  inter- 
course with  the  ministers  responsible  to 
him.  Surely  it  is  time  this  solemn  farce 
should  cease ;  no  real  reason  has  ever 
been  urged  against  the  recognition  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  except  the  Russian  con- 
tention that  the  general  election  of  the 
Great  Sobranje  last  year  was  illegal,  on 
account  of  intimidation  and  the  employ- 
ment of  force.  The  idea  of  Russia  de- 
nouncing an  election  for  suppression  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  almost  sublime  in  its 
audacity  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  transparent 
hypocrisy  of  the  objection,  it  has  served 
its  purpose.  When  Prince  Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff,  the  framer  of  the  Tirnova  Con- 
stitution, was  given  to  understand  that  the 
honor  of  becoming:  the  first  prince  of  Bul- 
garia would  not  fall  to  him,  he  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that,  in  that  case,  he 
would  elaborate  a  constitution  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  else 
to  govern  with  success.  The  fact  is  that 
universal  suffrage,  and  an  electoral  sys- 
tem by  which  a  deputy  is  returned  for 
every  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  for 
every  five  thousand  in  the  event  of  a  Great 
Sobranje  election,  is  little  short  of  an  ab- 
surdity for  so  young  a  country  as  Bulga- 
ria. There  is,  therefore,  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  the  fact  that  elections  there  should 
be  marked  by  what  may  euphemistically 
be  termed  irregularities.  I  witnessed  the 
election  which  took  place  in  October  last, 
and  feel  bound  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  draw  tears 
of  blood  from  British  Radicals  of  a  senti- 
mental disposition ;  but  though  serious 
disorders  took  place  during  the  general 
election  of  last  year,  they  were  largely  due 
to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  General 
Kaulbars,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  as 
the  czar*s  election  agent,  and  played  the 
part  of  a/^ent  provocateur  with  conspicu- 
ous success. 

If,  however,  the  action  of  Russia  in 
steadfastly  refusing  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  Bulgaria  has  been 
brutal  in  its  frankness,  it  possesses,  at  all 
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events,  the  merit  of  being  intelligible, 
whereas  the  policy  of  the  other  powers 
cannot  be  characterized  as  otherwise  than 
pusillanimous.  The  French  policy,  for 
instance,  which  consists  in  blindly  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Russia,  is  well  worthv 
of  the  republic ;  bold  and  spirited  witn 
Tunis  and  Madagascar,  and  cringing 
where  Germany  or  German  rights  are  con- 
cerned. The  latter  power,  having  no  in- 
terests in  Bulgaria,  must  be  considered  as 
exercising  an  unfriendly  influence.  All 
the  Machiavellian  schemes  with  which 
Prince  Bismarck  is  credited  amount  to 
this :  to  secure  his  country  from  a  com- 
bined attack  by  France  ana  Russia.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  he  is  not  indisposed 
to  see  the  latter  well  occupied  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  he  has,  indeed,  always 
maintained  that  Bulgaria  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  Russian  influence,  while  no 
sentimental  considerations  about  "infant 
liberties  *^  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are 
likely  to  carry  much  weight  with  him. 
England,  Austria,  and  Italy  represent  the 
three  friendly  powers ;  of  tnese,  Italy,  full 
of  new-born  zeal  for  democratic  countries, 
conflnes  herself  to  vague  expressions  of 
sympathy ;  while  the  two  former  pursue  a 
policy  ot  masterly  inactivity.  It  must  be 
obvious,  however,  that  Austria,  at  any 
rate,  will  have  to  do  something  more  than 
pursue  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity, 
should  the  czar  ever  make  an  effort  to 
regain  his  lost  ascendancy  over  Bulgaria; 
and  although  Austrian  statesmen  occa- 
sionally endeavor  to  persuade  the  world 
that  what  occurs  in  Bulgaria  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  them,  these 
utterances  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  There  remains  the  Porte.  The 
position  of  the  Turk  is,  as  usual,  a  singu- 
larly unpleasant  one.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  is  made  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  as  the  inflexible 
guardian  of  treaty  rights  is  only  one  de- 
gree less  ludicrous  than  the  r6U  of  Russia 
as  the  supporter  of  free  speech.  All  the 
Bulgarian  politicians  with  whom  I  con- 
versed asserted  that  they  bore  no  ill-will 
against  the  Turks,  whom  they  represent 
as  anxious  to  be  friendly,  but  compelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  case  to  act  in  a 
hostile  manner.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Whatever  disappointment 
the  Russians  may  have  experienced  in  the 
results  of  the  war  of  1877,  they  have  at 
least  succeeded  in  getting  a  firmer  grip  of 
the  authorities  at  Constantinople.  When- 
ever the  occasion  recjuires,  there  are  any 
number  of  opportunities  for  putting  the 


screw  on  the  unfortunate  sultan.  The 
non-payment  of  the  war  indemnity,  for 
instance,  forms  a  standing  pretext  lor  in* 
terference ;  and  as  there  is  no  possibility  ol 
resisting  any  demands,  the  cxar's  wishes^ 
as  intimatea  by  the  Russian  ambassadort 
must  perforce  be  acted  upon. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  represented  to 
the  Porte,  in  the  usual  manner,  that  it  vras 
desirable  that  the  sultan  should  come  for> 
ward.as  the  champion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
with  reference  to  Bulgarian  affairs,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  act  accordingly. 
This  apparently  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Turks  towards  Bulgaria  is  not  calculated 
to  deceive  any  one.  The  fact  is,  that 
since  the  declaration  of  the  union,  two 
years  ago,  the  Turks  have  completely 
abandoned  all  hope  of  re-establishing  their 
influence  over  any  part  of  Bulgaria,  and, 
having  once  realized  this  unpalatable 
truth,  they  now  recognize  that  a  strong 
and  united  Bulgaria  is  a  protection  rather 
than  a  menace  to  their  decaying  empire. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  that  Russia  and 
the  Porte  have  made  a  joint  representap 
tion,  or  that  they  propose  sending  com- 
missioners to  Sofia,  to  report  upon  the 
situation  and  concert  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  order,  it  may  be  taken  lor 
granted  that  one  power,  at  any  rate,  is  not 
in  earnest  and  has  no  desire  to  do  any^ 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
should  Russia  succeed  in  forcing  the 
Porte  to  send  a  special  representative, 
with  the  object  of  turning  Prince  Ferdi* 
nand  out  of  the  country,  no  attention  wha^ 
ever  will  be  paid  to  his  demands,  should 
he  even  be  permitted  to  enter  the  princi- 
pality. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  pei^ 
sons,  especially  in  England,  who  believe 
that  a  free  ancl  independent  Bulgaria  will 
never  exist  until  Prince  Alexander  is  re- 
instated at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  queft> 
tioned  many  persons  on  this  point  whea 
in  the  country,  and  heard  nothing  to  war* 
rant  this  belief.  That  Prince  /Qexander 
possesses  many  excellent  and  admirable 
Qualities  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true;  bat 
the  theory  that  he  alone  is  qualified  to 
represent  the  Bulgarian  national  idea  is 
one  which  can  only  be  entertained  by 
those  who  have  been  under  the  inflocooe 
of  his  well-known  personal  charm.  £ih 
thusiastic  admirers  of  this  unludcy  priace 
have  written  to  prove  that  with  his  abdi* 
cation  disappeared  the  last  hope  of  inde- 
pendence, and  they  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  fortunes  ot  the  country  were  so 
bound  up  with  its  ruler,  that  nothing  short 
of  political  ruin  could  overt^w  Bnlgariiu 
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This,  it  should  be  clearly  understood,  is 
far  from  being  the  case;  and  when  the 
Bulgarians  are  reproached  with  ingratitude 
towards  Prince  Alexander,  it  is  as  well  to 
consider  the  question  in  a  practical  and 
dispassionate  manner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  owe  Prince 
Alexander  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Up 
to  a  certain  unfortunate  episode,  he  was 
decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  sympa- 
thetic figure  amongst  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  There  is  much,  indeed,  of  ro- 
mance in  the  career  of  this  young  German 
officer,  summoned  to  govern  an  alien  race, 
and  proving  not  only  a  capable  ruler,  but 
a  brave  and  victorious  general ;  the  bril- 
liant successes  of  Prince  Alexander,  how- 
ever, should  not  blind  us  to  his  errors. 
Now  it  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  clearly 
that  if  Prince  Alexander  is  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  it  is  partly  his  own 
fault ;  it  is  true  that  he  struggled  heroic- 
ally for  a  long  time  against  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  at 
the  most  critical  moment  he  collapsed. 
The  abject  telegram  which,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate moment,  ne  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  send  to  the  czar,  would  pos- 
sibly eventually  have  proved  his  ruin,  had 
he  decided  to  remain;  but  to  stay  was 
precisely  what  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
do,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Alexander,  at  the 
time  of  his  abdication,  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  his  officers, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  population,  were 
hostile  to  him ;  if  so,  he  must  have  been 
greatly  deceived,  for  it  has  since  been 
conclusively  proved  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  were  very  few 
in  number,  and  consisted  either  of  officers 
and  adventurers  debauched  (as  Lord  Salis- 
bury justly  remarked)  by  foreign  gold,  or 
else  ignorant  cadets.  I  have  met  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  kidnapping  business 
as  cadets,  who  assured  me  that  they  had 
not,  at  the  time,  the  least  idea  of  what 
they  were  doing.  There  was,  in  fact, 
notning  national  or  spontaneous  about  the 
conspiracy  which  overthrew  Prince  Alex- 
ander, and  the  reception  accorded  him  on 
his  return  should  alone  have  made  this 
clear. 

Much  can  and  should  be  forgiven  any 
man  who  had  passed  through  Prince  Al- 
exander's experiences;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Bulgarians,  at  the  risk  of 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  vengeance 
of  their  implacable  tyrant,  were  ready  to 
stand  by  their  prince  in  the  hour  of  dan- 


ger. If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of 
the  loyalty  shown  to  Prince  Alexander  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  a  second 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to  return, 
after  it  was  discovered  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regency  could  be  carried  on 
no  longer.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  on 
this  occasion  the  prince  made  his  return 
conditional  upon  such  terms  that  the  del- 
egates found  themselves  unable  to  accept 
them,  and,  accordingly,  were  forced  to 
search  for  a  new  candidate.  With  the 
facts  of  this  double  refusal  staring  one  in 
the  face,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Prince 
Alexander  should  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  realization  of 
the  Bulgarian  national  idea;  and  it,  there- 
fore, appears  improbable  that  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  disturbed 
simply  in  order  to  replace  one  prince  by 
another.  Political  gratitude  is  a  fine 
thing  in  its  way,  but  a  practical  apprecia- 
tion of  national  interests  is  better  still. 
The  Bulgarians  are*  an  essentially  prac- 
tical people,  and  they,  in  all  probability, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  prince  who  accepts 
their  oner  unconditionally,  and  who  has 
established  himself  more  or  less  firmly  in 
the  country,  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  to 
them  than  one  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
past,  has  cut  himself  even  temporarily 
adrift  from  his  former  subjects.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  his  wealth  is  a 
powerful  recommendation  to  an  economi- 
cal people,  it  is  still  possible  that  Prince 
Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  from  outside,  may  yet 
contrive  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Bulgaria* 
It  may,  however,  fairly  be  asked  whether 
the  history  of  Bulgaria  since  her  creation 
shows  that  the  people  have  proved  them- 
selves fit  for  independence,  and  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  treated  indulgently 
by  Europe.  The  answer  to  this  is  em- 
phatically, yes ;  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  who  visited  the  country  to  re- 
turn without  havine  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  the  sterling  qualities  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  progress  that  this  little  State,  the 
youngest  in  Europe,  has  made  since  her 
emancipation  from  Turkish  rule  is  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  steady  advance, 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  in 
the  face  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulties ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  realize  that  less  than 
twelve  years  ago  Bulgaria  existed  only  as 
a  geographicalexpression,  and  that  it  re- 
quired atrocities  of  the  most  sensational 
order  to  bring  her  case,  and  even  her 
name,  into  notice.    In  the  course  of  the 
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past  two  years  Bulgaria  has  passed 
through  two  revolutions,  a  military  revolt, 
and  a  war  with  a  neighboring  State.  In- 
stead of  weakening  her,  these  events  seem 
only  to  have  strengthened  and  consoli- 
dated the  national  patriotic  feeling.  What 
other  country  can  say  so  much  ?  A  well- 
known  Servian  statesman  remarked  to 
me,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
the  Bulgarians  were  the  English  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Whether  this  be  taken 
as  a  compliment  or  not  to  us,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  possess 
the  governing  capacity  in  a  conspicuous 
degree,  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
present  government,  for  instance,  such  as 
M.  Stambuloff,  M.  Stoiloff,  M.  Dimitroff 
(the  prefect  of  the  Philippopolis  district), 
are  men  who  would  do  credit  to  any  coun- 
try. Of  Bulgarian  politicians  the  most 
prominent,  as  well  as  the  most  popular,  is 
Stambuloff.  It  was  Stambuloff  who  took 
the  lead  in  inducing  Prince  Alexander  to 
return  after  his  abduction ;  it  is  he  who  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  arrival  of  the 
present  prince;  and  it  is  he  who,  by  rea- 
son of  his  indomitable  energy,  eloquence, 
and  courage,  has  now  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  anti-Russian  champion,  and  the 
representative,  par  excellence^  of  the  na- 
tional idea.  The  power  Stambuloff  wields 
in  the  country,  largely  increased  by  the 
result  of  the  late  elections,  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  danger  were  there  doubts  as 
to  his  patriotism,  which,  so  far,  fortunately, 
is  above  suspicion. 

There  are  in  Bulgaria,  as  elsewhere, 
politicians  calling  themselves  Conserva- 
tives, Liberals,  Radicals,  etc,  but  except 
in  the  case  of  avowed  partisans  of  Russia, 
like  Zankoff,  it  is  not  clear  what  consti- 
tutes the  points  of  difference  ;  for  there  is 
no  division  of  classes,  and,  as  yet,  appar- 
ently no  internal  questions  of  importance. 
With  regard  to  this  question  of  opposition 
and  parties,  1  asked  every  Bulgarian  pol- 
itician I  met  to  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  there  were  more  than  two  parties 
in  existence,  viz.,  a  national  party  and  a 
Russian  party,  and  from  none  of  them 
was  I  ever  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory' 
answer.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  article 
I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  government  of  Bulgaria 
in  accordance  with  a  constitution  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  condition  of  the  country : 
this  would  have  proved  a  work  of  insur- 
mountable difficulty  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sound  common  sense  and  practical  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  even  though  this 
is  the  case,  it  must  be  owned  that,  when 
thought  necessary,  the  sacred  constitution 


is  frequently  violated  with  complete  im- 
punity. Fortunately  for  themselves,  the 
Bulgarians,  unlike  their  neighbors,  the 
Servians  and  Greeks,  are  not  as  a  nation 
afflicted  with  a  perpetual  craving  for  po- 
litical change ;  altriough  the  country  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  democratic 
pattern,  and  every  man  is  equal  in  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  theory,  the  genius  of  the 
native  is  essentially  Conservative.  It  is 
perhaps  in  Bulgaria  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  woulafind  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  long-sough t-f or  Tory  democracy. 

While  ready  to  profit  by  the  resources 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization,  the  Bul- 
garian objects  hurriedly  to  adopt  anything 
new  until  he  is  firmly  convinced  of  its 
utility ;  unlike  the  Servian  or  the  Greek, 
he  refuses  to  plunge  headlong  into  a  vor- 
tex of  innovations,  and  it  is  entirely  to 
this  quality  of  caution  that  his  well-known 
abhorrence  of  foreigners  may  be  traced. 
This  distrust  of  the  foreigner  has  had,  at 
least,  one  bad  effect  In  the  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians 
it  was  determined  that  the  completion  of 
the  railway  system  should  be  left  to  an 
exclusively  native  company ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  want  of  capital  has  de- 
layed what  should  have  been  concluded 
long  ago.  In  excuse  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  spectacle  of  the  Servians  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  Under 
Bank  was  not  encouraging;  while  the 
spirit  of  thrift  which  has  enabled  Bulgaria 
to  get  on  hitherto  without  a  foreign  loan 
cannot  be  too  highlv  commended.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  be- 
cause the  Bulgarians  are  cautious  with 
regard  to  strangers,  they  are,  therefore, 
churlish  and  unfriendly.  A  foreigner  ar- 
riving with  the  intention  of  exploiting 
some  industry  or  other  would  meet  with  a 
chilling  reception ;  the  traveller,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  experience  invariable 
courtesy. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  Bulgarian 
rule,  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
Mussulman  population  form  an  important 
consideration,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
test.  The  Mussulmans  in  Bulgaria  nun- 
ber,  I  believe,  something  like  one-fifth  oC 
the  entire  population.  The  Sobranje 
contains  a  just  proportion  of  Turkish 
deputies,  while  Mussulmans  are  subject 
to  the  conscription  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Christians.  The  Mussulman  population 
is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  owns 
much  of  the  best  land  in  the  country. 
It  is  alleged  against  their  present  mien 
that  they  have,  in  many  instances,  de- 
prived the  Turks  unjustly  of  their  landed 
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property,  and  that  they  show  undue  sever- 
ity towards  them  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 
The  latter  accusation  is  unfounded,  but 
In  the  former  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  of  truth.  After  the  war  of  1877  the 
unfortunate  Turks,  terrorized  by  the  cru- 
elties inflicted  upon  them  in  the  nature  of 
reprisals,  nearly  all  left  the  country  ;  and 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  until  several 
years  after,  that,  aespairing  of  finding 
meaps  of  existence  in  Turkey,  they  ven- 
tured to  return.  In  the  mean  while  their 
properties  had  often  been  appropriated  by 
the  Bulgarians,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
in  many  cases  the  compensation  onered, 
if  any,  was  ridiculously  inadequate. 

Too  much  importance  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  continued  emigration  of  the 
Turks  from  Bulgaria.  Existence  under 
an  alien  government  must  always  be  dis- 
tasteful to  Mussulmans,  while  the  agents 
of  the  Porte  are  perpetually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  persuading  those  in  Bulgaria 
to  return  to  Turkey.  If  the  latter  were 
well-advised  they  would  certainly  stop 
where  they  are,  tor  it  must  be  generally 
recognizee!  now  that  those  who  suffer 
most  under  Turkish  rule  are  not  the  Chris- 
tian but  the  Mussulman  inhabitants.  At 
the  present  time  the  two  races  appear  to 
live  together  in  Bulgaria  in  perfect  har- 
mony, while  officials  always  express  a  high 
opinion  of  the  excellent  qualities  and  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  Turkish  peasants, 
and  assert  that,  far  from  wishing  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country,  their  object  is  to 
induce  them  to  remain.  Prince  Alexander 
always  did  his  best  to  secure  impartial 
treatment  of  all  his  subjects,  and  the  pres- 
ent prince  expressed  to  me  his  resolve  to 
pay  special  attention  to  this  question.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Mussulmans  have  little  to  com- 
plain of,  and  their  conduct  during  the 
Servian  war  goes  far  to  justify  this  view. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  they  freely 
offered  their  services,  and  fought  side  by 
side  with  their  former  foes  in  defence  of 
their  country.  This  circumstance  alone 
shows  that  considerable  progress  must 
have  been  made  in  Bulgaria  towards  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Christian  and  Ma- 
hommedan  faiths. 

What,  however,  concerns  Europe  is  not 
so  much  Bulgaria's  past  as  her  future ; 
/>.,  her  relations  with  Russia,  for  she  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  power,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  wanton  aggression 
made  upon  her  by  Servia.  This  war  was 
practically  an  accident;  the  Servians, 
burning  with  military  ardor,  had  resolved 
to  wrest  Old  Servia  from  the  Turks,  and 


it  was  only  the  discovery  that  the  latter 
were  quite  prepared  for  the  fight  that  in- 
duced them  to  refrain.  As,  however,  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  all  this  martial  enthu- 
siasm shoula  be  wasted,  an  attack  on  Bul- 
garia was  substituted  for  the  original 
arrangement.  The  result  was  such  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  this  experiment  will 
not  be  tried  again.  The  Bulgarians,  with 
their  usual  common  sense,  recognized  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  business,  and  the 
two  countries  are  now  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  Differences  will  undoubtedly  arise 
in  the  future  with  Greece,  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  of  an  insurmountable 
character ;  and  it  is  from  Russia,  and  Rus- 
sia alone,  that  the  Bulgarians  have  any- 
thing to  fear. 

Things  have  now  gone  so  far  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  czar  can  re-estab- 
lish his  influence  except  by  an  occupation. 
Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other on  which  the  vast  majority  of  Bulga- 
rians are  agreed,  it  is  tnat  a  Russian 
occupation  must  be  resisted  by  force.  M. 
Stambuloff,  and  all  those  who  represent 
national  and  patriotic  views,  are  most  ex- 
plicit on  this  point,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  earnest. 
Putting  aside  all  sentimental  considera- 
tions, is  it  probable  that  this  crowning  act 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  Russia  will  be 
tamely  acquiesced  in  by  Europe  ?  There 
are,  fortunately  for  Bulgaria,  other  pow- 
ers deeply  ana  vitally  interested  in  this 
question.  Foremost  amongst  these  is 
Austria-Hungary ;  and  whatever  amicable 
sentiments  her  ministers  may  occasionally 
express,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  cannot 
permit  any  great  power  to  exercise  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  The  object  of  Austrian  policy 
must  necessarily  be  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  States  which  have 
recently  been  created,  and  she  probably 
would  not  view  with  dislike  even  the  for- 
mation of  a  Balkan  Federation. 

Whether  the  Austrians  really  desire  an 
extension  of  territory  in  the  peninsula  is  a 
doubtful  point ;  the  advocates  of  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  clamor  for  an  advance  to 
Salonica,  and  affect  to  consider  this  as  an 
arrangement  long  since  agreed  upon  ;  the 
opponents  of  this  policy,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  opinion  that  the  dual  empire 
already  occupies  as  much  territory  as  can 
conveniently  be  managed,  while  the  Hun- 
garians are  exceedingly  averse  to  any 
scheme  which  would  increase  the  Slav 
element.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Hungarians  will  carry  their  point ; 
and  as,  fortunately,  there  is  now  no  chance 
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of  Austria  and  Russia  arriving  at  an  a^ee- 
mcnt  with  respect  to  a  partition  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  an  occupation  of  Bul- 
garia would  give  the  signal  for  the  long- 
expected  contest  between  the  two  empires. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  must  be  en- 
countered, Russia  will,  with  a  light  heart, 
embark  upon  this  s^igantic  struggle.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable 
that  her  activity  will  find  a  vent  elsewhere, 
and  that  before  long  we  may  hear  of 
movements  either  in  central  Asia  or  on  the 
Armenian  frontier.  As,  however,  the  per- 
sonal question  has  entered  largely  into  the 
Bulgarian  difficulty,  it  is  possiole  that  the 
czar,  irresponsible  and  ill-informed,  may 
suddenly  resolve  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
Should  he  do  so,  disaster  appears  inevit- 
able. A  Russian  army  of  occupation 
would  have  to  encounter,  first  the  Bulga- 
rians, probably  the  Turks,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  Austrians  ;  as  a  passage  through 
Roumania  would  be  refused,  its  communi- 
cations, necessarily  by  sea,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  our  fiect,  should  we  choose  to 
intervene.  The  idea  of  British  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  woujd  raise  a 
shriek  of  horror  from  nearly  all  Liberal, 
and  from  many  Conservative  politicians, 
but  if  the  possession  of  Constantinople  is 
still  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  any  im- 
portance to  us,  then  England  cannot  afford 
to  remain  indifiEerent  to  the  future  of  Bul- 
garia. 

Our  interest  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Austria,  and  if  the  latter  power  has  to  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  we  also 
may  very  possibly  be  called  on  to  take 
some  part  in  the  struggle.  After  all,  if 
we  are  destined  to  fight  Russia,  it  will  be 
better  to  do  so  in  company  with  a  power- 
ful ally  than  embark  single-handed  upon 
the  contest,  as  so  nearly  occurred  under  a 
late  Gladstone  administration.  Our  inter- 
est is  to  encourage  and  foster  the  growth 
of  a  strong  and  united  Bulgaria,  which  will 
act  as  an  effective  barrier  to  Russian  ag- 

fression,  and  an  opportunity  for  increasing 
oth  her  power  and  her  territory  will  occur 
before  very  long. 

Although  the  Turk  has  for  some  time 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  ?igineur 
in  Europe,  a  further  partition  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  the  near  future  is  inevit- 
able. 

Assuming  that  he  is  permitted  to  remain 
at  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  Gallipoli, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Turk  will  have 
to  part  with  the  remainder  of  his  Euro- 
pean possessions.  Three  nations,  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  dividing  his  inherit- 


ance in  advance,  all  lay  claim  to  Mace- 
donia. The  Servians  mav,  however,  be 
dismissed  from  the  calculation,  for  thev 
will  be  forced  to  content  themselves  witn 
a  district  adjoining  their  own  frontier. 
The  Greeks,  who  urge  their  cause  with 
considerable  bluster,  base  their  claim  upon 
ancient  history  and  upon  alleged  numencal 
superiority.  The  first  of  these  reasoos  is 
little  short  of  absurdity,  and  the  second  is 
incorrect.  There  have  been  manv  dis- 
putes as  to  the  proportion  in  which  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  are  represented  in  Macedo* 
nia,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decisively 
in  favor  of  the  Tatter.  It  is  impossible  to 
obtain  strictly  accurate  statistics  on  the 
subject,  but,  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy authorities,  there  appear  to  be  over 
one  million  Bulgarians,  as  against  about 
sixty  thousand  Greeks.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  Bulgarians  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Greece  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which 
gave  her  Salonica  and  the  adjoining  di^ 
trict.  Both  from  motives  of  justice  and 
expediency,  it  should  be  our  policy  to  se- 
cure for  Bulgaria  as  large  an  extension  of 
territory  as  possible ;  a  Bulgaria  stretch- 
ing from  the  i^ean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
comprising  what  is  now  the  province  dt 
Adrianople,  would  form  a  guarantee  of  the 
surest  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  an  e£Fective 
barrier  against  Russian  aggression  hi 
south-eastern  Europe.       T.  W.  Legh. 
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*' There's  nothing  else  for  it  now;  we 
must  leave  the  dingheys  behind  and  go  on 
in  the  canoes.'*  Thus  Easton,  my  com- 
panion, as  he  once  more  surveyed  the 
rapids  we  had  failed  for  the  fifth  time  to 
pass  in  the  heavy  boats,  and  signed  to  the 
steersman  of  our  craft  to  run  it  ashore. 

We  were  making  our  way  to  a  spot  on 

the  banks  of  the  lovely  Salween  River, 

whither  news  of  a  ti^er  had  attracted  as* 

The  place  was  dimcult  to  reach  at  all 

times,    utterly    inaccessible    during   the 

rains  and  for  two  months  after  their  oe^ 

sation,   for  the  great  rainfall   in    lower 

Burma  swells  the  rivers  to  a  heisht  that 

is  almost  incredible.    So  the  wilcT jungles 

of  the  Tenasserim  Yomas  are  seldom  dia- 

1  turbed  by  any  but  an  occasional  Karen 

I  hunter,  who  might  fire  a  shot  from  bIs 

I  fiint-lock  perhaps  once  in  ten  days. 
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Now,  in  December,  the  swollen  river 
had  fallen  nearly  to  its  normal  level,  and 
we  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  our 
destination,  after  much  hard  pulling  and 
towing  (when  the  rocky  banks  would  allow 
of  the  latter)  with  frequent  reminders  of 
the  dangers  of  our  course  from  the  hidden 
rocks  below  the  surface.  The  place  we 
had  stopped  at  was  a  wide  basin  strewn 
with  gigantic  rugged  boulders,  round 
which  the  waters  boiled  and  seethed  as  if 
rejoicing  in  their  release  from  the  gloomy, 
rock-bound  gorge  above  the  rapid  which 
was  now  to  be  the  next  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney. Clearly,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  trust  ourselves  and  our  belongings  to 
the  Burmese  canoes  —  a  prospect  I  con- 
fess I  hardly  relished  after  eying  the 
grand  but  turbulent  stretch  of  water  and 
the  crank  narrow  craft  in  which  we  were 
to  navigate  it. 

**Let\  breakfast  first,"  I  said.  "It 
must  be  nearly  ten  o'clock  now,  and  it 
will  take  some  time  to  get  the  things 
transferred." 

Easton  agreed,  and  whilst  we  ate  our 
meal  the  boatmen  redistributed  the  bag- 
gage contained  in  the  two  dingheys 
amongst  three  canoes,  in  which  some  care 
was  necessary  to  stow  it  safely. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  again  under 
way.  Being  the  slightest  man  of  the  two, 
ihe  smallest  canoe  fell  to  my  lot ;  so  seat- 
ing myself  in  the  bottom  (which  every  five 
minutes  was  washed  throughout  by  the 
water  we  shipped)  I  possessed  myself  of  a 
paddle,  and  prepared  to  give  as  much  as- 
sistance as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
of  a  man  who  had  embarked  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  least  movement  would 
inevitably  cause  an  upset. 

Four  sturdy  Burmans  manned  the  canoe, 
which  further  contained  my  kit,  my  guns 
in  their  waterproof  cases,  and  a  share  of 
our  stores.  There  was  also  a  decoy-cock, 
tied  by  the  leg  to  one  of  the  narrow  seats, 
whose  drooping  tail  and  generally  dejected 
look  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  en- 
joying the  voyage  even  less  than  I  was. 
Easton  followed  in  a  larger  canoe,  which 
apparently  leaked  more  than  was  condu- 
cive to  comfort,  for  I  noticed  that  he  knelt 
in  the  bottom  and  was  much  occupied  with 
a  capacious  tin  bailer  he  held  in  both 
hands.  The  third  carried  our  servants, 
two  Lirge  goats  intended  as  bait  for  the 
tiger,  and  the  tent.  The  last-named  lux- 
ury Easton  insisted  on  taking,  in  spite  of 
the  risk  entailed  in  conveying  so  bulky  an 
article  in  such  a  boat.  It  proved  valuable, 
however,  for  the  nights  were  very  misty 
and  unusually  cold  for  Burma. 
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I  begin  to  feel  more  at  ease  as  we  glide 
up  a  backwater,  past  the  foam  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapid  which  rushes  smoothly  down 
in  a  wide  unbroken  sheet  for  sixty  or  sev- 
enty yards  after  leaving  the  gorge.  We 
are  close  to  it  now,  and  Oo  By  ike,  the  old 
steersman,  seated  on  the  upward-curving 
stern  with  one  muscular  leg  curled  round 
below  it,  takes  a  firmer  grasp  of  his  long 
paddle,  and  with  two  plunging  downward 
strokes,  which  the  crew  instantly  respond 
to,  drives  the  canoe  into  the  middle  of  the 
rapid. 

**  Heey^  loolah  I  Hoohyoukkya  /  Hlaw  ! 
Hlaw!  Hlaw!  Heeyf'  (Hi,  men !  Hi, 
lads!  Paddle!  Paddle!  Paddle!  Hi!) 
he  shouts  in  tones  of  encouragement. 
The  men  chorus  a  deep-chested  Heey ! 
and  I  skin  my  knuckles  against  the  bul- 
warks in  a  wild  effort  to  help  with  my 
paddle.  The  men  lean  forward  and  dig 
with  desperate  energy  into  the  roaring 
flood  that  hisses  past  the  sides  of  the 
canoe  and  rises  in  a  fountain  of  spray  at 
her  bow.  No  more  shouting  now;  we 
are  well  on  our  way  up  the  rapid  and  dare 
not  relax  our  efforts  for  a  moment.  The 
naked  backs  and  arms  before  me  show 
every  sinew  taxed  to  its  utmost;  with 
heacfs  down  and  faces  set,  the  men  make 
their  plunging  strokes  in  perfect  time  and 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  We  are  gain- 
ing way  steadily  but  slowly,  and  I  see  that 
if  we  are  to  reach  the  gorge  this  time  it 
will  be  without  a  stroke  to  spare,  so  I 
seize  my  paddle  and  work  until  the  per- 
spiration flows  freely.  ^^Thekin  hlaw* 
deh/^^  (His  honor's  paddling)  barks  Oo 
Byike  behind  me.  The  crew  acknowl- 
eage  the  news  with  renewed  efforts,  and  at 
length  we  feel  the  decreasing  power  of  the 
current,  and  reach  the  pool  for  which  our 
steersman  has  been  directing  our  course 
for  the  past  fifteen  minutes. 

•*  Heeey^''  says  Oo  Byike,  raising  his  pad- 
dle with  a  sign  of  satisfaction.  ^^  Aaah,^^ 
echo  the  crew  in  a  long-drawn  breath  as 
they  also  lay  down  their  paddles  to  rest. 
**  We  could  not  have  done  it  unless  your 
honor  paddled  so  hard,"  says  Oo  Byike 
to  me.  The  men  snigger  openly  at  this 
bare-faced  flattery,  but  are  instantly 
brought  to  their  bearings  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  points  out  in  his  most  im- 
Cressive  way  that  the  canoe  behind  us  has 
een  swept  back  again  ;  and  that  the  other 
gentleman  has  not  been  paddling  at  all, 
which  quite  accounts  for  the  failure. 

The  man  at  the  bow  finds  a  cleft  in  the 
rock  into  which  he  can  stick  his  paddle 
and  so  moor  the  canoe,  whilst  the  others 
turn  to  watch  how  our  companions  will 
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accomplish  the  pass  we  have  just  over- 
come. It  will  take  them  some  time  to 
reach  us,  so  I  light  a  cheroot  and  study 
the  view.  From  our  nook  it  is  wild  and 
beautiful;  the  broad  brown  river  swirls 
past  between  two  rugged  walls  of  rock 
which,  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  above, 
fall  back  and  rise  steeply  in  jungle-clad 
mountains  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet.  Down  the  stream,  across 
the  basin,  is  a  sloping  green  bank  dotted 
with  magnificent  timber  overgrown  with 
luxuriant  flowering  creepers.  Orchids, 
with  their  lovely  scentless  blossoms,  are 
everywhere  on  the  rocks  and  trees  in  won- 
derful profusion. 

The  Salween  is  one  of  the  great  high- 
ways from  the  teak  forests  to  the  port  of 
Maulmain.  Every  fissure  and  resting- 
place  amongst  the  rocks  and  boulders  is 
occupied  by  immense  teak  logs  which  the 
swollen  river  has  left  there  during  the 
floods.  Far  out  of  reach,  they  lie  heaped 
and  piled  in  confusion,  wedged  hard  and 
fast,  though  many  look  dangerous  where 
they  hang  over  the  torrent  a  hundred  feet 
below.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
thousands  of  trunks  are  floated  away  up 
in  the  distant  forests  rarely  visitecl  by 
Europeans.  Stripped  of  their  bark,  and 
branded  all  over  with  a  hammer  bearing 
the  lessee's  private  mark,  they  are  drawn 
to  the  water's  edge  by  elephants,  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  rising  floods  which 
bear  them  down  to  the  government  timber- 
depot  two  or  three  hundred  miles  off,  near 
Maulmain.  There  thev  are  identified  and 
claimed  by  the  lessee  s  agent,  who  pays 
the  fee  and  removes  his  timber  to  ship  or 
sell,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  apparently  haphazard  method  of 
conducting  the  trade  provides  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  numbers  of  natives,  who 
huunt  the  river  with  canoes  and  ropes  to 
collect  the  drifting  logs ;  for  each  of  which 
they  receive  a  reward  of  eight  annas  at 
the  depot  The  marks  obviate  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  timber  being  stolen  by  the 
collectors,  who,  however,  may  sometimes 
get  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of  an  unbrandcd 
waif.  On  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sal- 
ween, kyodansy  enormous  cables  of  bam- 
boos lashed  together,  are  stretched  across 
from  bank  to  bank  and  skim  the  surface 
of  the  water,  arresting  and  detaining  the 
drifting  timber  on  its  downward  course. 
These  the  watchers  at  the  kyodan  collect 
and  raft,  to  send  on  to  the  depot  and  claim 
the  salvage  due.  Easton,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters  qualified  him  to 
judge,  estimated  that  on  our  upward 
voyage  we  passed  a  quantity  of  stranded 


timber  sufficient  to  supply  the  Maulmain 
market  (the  largest  in  India)  for  at  least 
two  years.  This  represented  a  sum  of 
about  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling 
in  inaccessible  logs.  Much  of  the  lumber 
would  of  course  be  borne  away  by  the 
next  floods,  which  however  in  their  turn 
would  leave  more  in  the  same  case. 

Whilst  I  have  been  admiring  the  pros- 
pect and  discussing  the  teak-trade,  Easton 
has  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  rapid,  and 
now  runs  in  alongside  my  canoe,  heated, 
breathless,  and  ruffled  in  temper  at  the 
delay.  The  sun  is  hot,  and  the  men  are 
exhausted  by  their  efJForts  to  work  the 
boat  up,  and  must  have  rest  before  coi^ 
tinning  the  laborious  paddle  through  the 
gorge.  The  servants*  canoe  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  its  difficulties  and,  badly  steered, 
sways  about  the  stream  in  a  manner  that 
every  moment  threatens  its  destruction 
against  the  rocks. 

"  They'll  lose  the  goats,"  says  Easton, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  topee ;  "  I  wish 
I'd  taken  them  in  my  own  canoe.  Hi, 
Shway  Lee ! "  he  shouts  to  his  servant, 
"  hold  the  large  goat,  he  will  fall  out." 

The  large  goat  is  rolline  about  with 
such  violence  that  Shway  Lee  has  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  legs  and  throwing  it 
on  its  back.  It  is  safer  that  way,  for 
whilst  standing  it  had  passed  the  time 
making  half-hearted  attempts  to  juQip 
overboard. 

The  canoe  eventually  arrives  in  safetf, 
and  presently  all  three  crews  settle  down 
to  paddle  again,  and  continue  the  slow 
but  trying  journey  together. 

By-and-by  we  reach  the  end  of  the  gorge 
and  emerge  upon  a  wider  part  of  the  river, 
where  the  current  is  less  powerful,  and  we 
can  make  better  progress.  From  a  lone 
stretch  of  sand  which  now  forms  the  IdS 
bank,  we  are  hailed  by  some  Burmans  who 
have  camped  there  to  cut  bamboos  on  the 
neighboring  hills,  and  crossing  over  to 
hear  their  tidings  we  learn  that  a  large 
tiger  (all  tigers  are  large  until  they  are 
shot)  has  visited  the  locality  every  night 
since  their  arrival  a  week  before.  It  roan 
so  much  that  they  are  afraid  and  cannot 
sleep,  and  hope  the  white  strangers  will 
bring  their  guns  and  kill  it.  We  listen  to 
their  tale  of  woe  and  then  run  the  canoes 
ashore.  No  mistake  about  it ;  numerous 
pugs  on  the  sand  confirm  the  bamboo-cn^ 
ters'  news,  so  the  baggage  is  landed  and 
the  tent  pitched  in  the  shade  of  the  jungle. 

We  have  landed  on  a  belt  of  forest 
which  during  the  monsoon  is  an  island, 
for  behind  it  there  is  another  broad  cnr^ 
ing  sweep  of  sand,  studded  with   rocks 
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and  pools  and  strewn  with  teak  loes. 
Here  and  there  the  forest  is  divided  oy 
narrow  creeks  which  mark  the  course  of 
the  river  when  in  flood.  Beyond  the  strip 
of  sand  are  lofty  hills,  whose  bamboo-cov- 
ered slopes  ajEEord  concealment  to  plenti- 
ful game,  for  sambhur  tracks  cross  and 
recross  the  sand  in  every  direction,  the 
edge  of  one  particular  pool  showing  it  to 
be  a  favorite  resort  of  the  deer  for  their 
nightly  drink. 

The  place  was  beyond  all  doubt  the 
regular  beat  of  a  tiger,  probably  the  one 
of  which  Easton  had  heard  the  stories  that 
had  led  to  our  expedition.  Pugs  old  and 
recent  formed  many  definite  well-trodden 
paths,  one  of  which  ran  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  bamboo-cutters'  hut,  though  con- 
cealed by  jungle.  He  was  certainly  not 
far  off  now,  and  we  congratulated  our- 
selves on  our  luck  in  finding  him  at  home. 

Returning  to  camp  we  find  every  one 
hard  at  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
•*  lean-to  "  of  bamboos  and  grass,  under 
whose  shelter  our  followers  intend  to  pass 
the  night 

Evening  is  closing  in,  and  we  must  de- 
lay the  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  campaign 
until  to-morrow,  when  we  can  examine  the 
locality.  The  difficulty  of  river  transport 
forbade  our  bringing  cows,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  willing  to  seek  a  path 
through  the  jungle  by  which  they  might 
be  driven  in  this  direction.  Goats  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  larger  cattle,  as  we 
must  sit  over  them  all  night,  for  a  tiger 
would  carry  off  such  a  mere  mouthful  as 
soon  as  he  had  killed  it.  A  cow  might  be 
left  secured  in  a  suitable  spot  and  watched 
after  it  was  killed,  for  the  tiger  would  take 
a  bite  or  two  from  the  throat  and  leave  the 
carcase  until  the  following  day,  when  he 
might  be  expected  to  return  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  his  meal.  Apparently  the 
tiger  rarely  kills  during  the  broad  daylight, 
and  as  seldom  eats  at  night ;  but  I  express 
this  opinion  with  diffidence,  as  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  species  is  confined  to 
purely  *'game"  tigers,  which  exist  solely 
on  deer,  etc.,  and  never  tax  the  village 
cattle-pens  for  their  meat. 

There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  goats  to-night  with  Stripes 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  our 
decision  to  tether  them  near  the  lean-to 
is  productive  of  a  good  deal  of  grumbling. 
Tie  up  goats  close  beside  poor  naked 
boatmen  !  Why  they  will  cry  all  night 
and  when  the  tiger  comes  it  will  certainly 
take  a  man  instead  ;  not  a  doubt  of  it! 
Near  the  tent  now,  would  be  a  much  safer 
place.    However  we  persuade  them  that 


there  is  no  danger  (for  there  really  is  none), 
and  finally  after  lighting  large  fires  at  four 
different  points  round  the  lean-to,  the 
occupants  consent  to  picket  the  goats  to 
stakes  near  it 

The  morning  breaks  cold  and  misty. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  mountains  the 
sun  cannot  fall  on  our  encampment  until 
late ;  but  we  were  awakened  early  by  the 
weird  howling  of  the  gibbon  monlceys, 
which  were  numerous,  though  invisible, 
on  the  hills  across  the  river.  We  are 
soon  dressed,  and  drinking  our  coffee  by 
the  fire  round  which  the  men  are  congre- 
gated shivering,  with  their  blankets  over 
their  heads. 

A  tour  of  inspection  is  necessary  before 
we  can  make  our  arrangements  ;  and  pre- 
vious to  starting  I  recall  a  hint  given  me 
by  a  well-known  shikari  in  India,  and 
make  up  a  bundle  of  clothes  —  shirt,  trou- 
sers, and  thick  coat  —  in  a  towel  and  give 
it  to  my  servant,  Moung  Tso,  to  bury  till 
evening.  The  earthy  smell  thus  acquired 
by  the  clothes  renders  the  presence  of 
humanity  less  likely  to  be  detected  by  the 
tiger. 

To  find  trees  adapted  for  machans  is 
our  first  care,  and  in  such  extensive  cover 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  a  choice. 
However,  we  soon  satisfy  ourselves,  and 
after  setting  some  of  the  men  to  work,  go 
back  to  camp  and  breakfast. 

The  mist  has  cleared  away  and  the  sun 
is  growing  hot ;  the  heat  and  the  glare  from 
the  white  sand  drive  Easton  into  the  tent, 
where  he  lies  smoking  until  sleep  over- 
takes him. 

It  would  never  do  to  disturb  the  jungle 
by  shooting  to-day,  so  I  called  the  voung 
Burman  wno  owned  the  decoy-cock  and 
told  him  we  would  go  and  catch  jungle- 
fowl.  Proud  of  the  invitation,  he  armed 
himself  with  a  bundle  of  nooses,  and  tak- 
ing the  decoy  carefully  under  his  arm,  led 
the  way  across  the  sand  into  the  shade  of 
the  bamboo  jungle  through  which  he  noise- 
lessly and  swiftly  threaded  his  way. 
Presently  the  crow  of  a  jungle-cock  in  the 
distance  brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and 
clearing  the  dead  leaves  from  a  space 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  he  drove  the 
peg,  to  which  the  decoy  was  attached  by 
the  leg,  into  the  ground  and  set  about 
placing  the  snares.  Each  of  these  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  wood  six  inches  long, 
to  which  an  elastic  slip  of  bamboo  was 
neatly  spliced.  To  the  tip  of  the  bamboo 
a  plaited  horsehair  slip-knot  was  bound, 
—  the  snare,  when  stuck  into  the  earth, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  wildest  struggles  of  a  jungle-fowl.    A 
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couple  of  dozen  such  nooses  were  driven 
in  at  intervals  completely  to  surround  the 
decoy,  but  well  out  of  his  reach  as  he 
strutted  round  and  round  his  peg  scratch- 
ing amongst  the  roots  and  pluming  him- 
self. 

We  retired  behind  a  clump  of  bushes 
and  sat  down  to  await  victims.  A  loud 
crow  from  the  decoy  was  soon  answered 
by  one  from  a  cock  some  way  off.  Our 
bird  on  hearing  it  stood  more  upright  and 
seemed  to  listen  for  a  few  seconds  before 
responding,  which  he  did  loudly  and  defi- 
antly. Again  the  unseen  jungle-cock 
crowed  ;  it  was  evidently  approaching  the 
decoy,  whose  excitement  was  manifest. 
He  tugged  at  the  cord,  flapping  his  wings 
and  calling  angrily  as  he  tried  to  free  his 
leg.  As  the  stranger  drew  near  the  inter- 
change of  crows  became  less  vigorous,  and 
at  lust  he  alighted  on  the  ground  with  a 
flutter  outside  the  ring  of  nooses  which 
were  almost  invisible  from  our  ambush. 
With  rufllcd  feathers  and  outstretched 
head  he  manoeuvred  round  the  decoy, 
which  stood  impatiently  awaiting  his  at- 
tack. With  a  shrill  cry  he  came  on, 
straight  at  the  foe,  thirsting  for  battle. 
Alas  for  his  hopes  I  A  noose  tightens 
round  his  leg,  and  bending  double  with 
the  strain  the  springy  bamboo  converts 
his  charge  into  an  ignominious  sprawl  and 
whips  him  back  a  foot  with  outspread 
wings.  Plucky  little  chap,  he  is  up  again 
and  with  a  shake  of  his  firmly  entangled 
leg  makes  another  charge  at  the  excited 
decoy  with  the  same  result.  The  boy  be- 
side me,  who  has  been  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings with  open-mouthed  interest,  does 
not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  complete  the  cap- 
ture, but  after  a  poke  or  two  from  my  stick 
springs  up  and  seizes  the  snared  cock  just 
as  he  succumbs  to  his  fourth  rush.  Fight- 
ing his  human  foe  gamely  with  beak  and 
spurs  he  is  deposited  in  a  bag  his  captor 
carries,  where  he  soon  gives  up  struggling 
and  lies  motionless. 

The  common  jungle-cock  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  birds  in  India.  Resembling 
a  large  bantam  in  shape,  with  bold  up- 
right carriage,  splendidly  varied  plumage 
and  long  spurs,  he  looks  a  game-cock  all 
over;  a  determined  fighter,  he  does  not 
know  when  he  is  beaten,  and  I  have  seen 
a  bird  too  exhausted  to  use  his  spurs 
seize  his  opponent  by  the  hackle  and  cling 
to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog.  The 
Jiurman  enjoys  few  sports  more  than  this ; 
and  in  many  districts  seven  paddy-lwats 
out  of  ten  may  be  seen  with  the  owner's 
bird  on  board  tied  by  the  leg,  for  a  bout  of 
fighting,  if  opportunity  occurs. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  dilate 
upon  the  pleasures  and  excitements  of 
cock-fighting,  so  we  will  return  to  the 
camp,  where,  having  finished  dinner,  I 
called  on  Moung  Tso  to  produce  the 
clothes  I  had  given  him  in  the  morning. 
He  received  the  order  and  started  as  if  to 
carry  it  out,  but  stopped  suddenly  with  a 
bewildered  look  round  him.  Taking  a 
large  splinter  of  bamboo  he  knelt  down  and 
began  to  grub,  in  a  speculative,  uncertain 
way,  in  the  sand  behind  the  tent ;  he  dug 
out  a  few  handfuls  and  paused,  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  looking  doubtfully  about, 
selected  a  spot  a  few  paces  further  on  and 
began  another  hole.  This  attempt  also 
proved  futile,  and  Moung  Tso,  dropping 
his  bamboo,  thought  hard  for  at  least  three 
minutes  without  moving.  Aeain  he  toused 
himself,  and  grasping  his  shovel  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  digging  a  third  hole,  as 
if  with  the  unswerving  purpose  of  finding 
the  clothes  this  time,  whether  they  were 
there  or  not.  No  result  again,  and  my 
servant,  in  a  profuse  perspiration  induced 
by  overtaxed  memorv  and  hard  work,  sat 
down  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  io 
sheer  desperation.  Then  he  sprane  to 
his  feet  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down 
round  the  groups  of  men,  round  the  teat 
and  the  fires,  his  eyes  in  a  steady  fixed 
gaze  upon  the  sand.  Once  more  he  paused, 
and  taking  a  great  resolution  crawled  tiin* 
idly  to  my  knees,  and  crouching  respect- 
fully  on  his  heels  begged  for  forgiveness. 
He  could  no/  find  my  honoris  clothes  I 

I  have  told  this  little  incident  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  exceedingly  casual  way  in 
which  a  native  servant  performs  his  work, 
and  not  by  way  of  accounting  for  our  want 
of  success  that  night ;  for  Easton  and  I, 
posted  in  our  macAans,  patiently  watched 
our  goats  until  day,  undisturbed  by  the 
tiger.  We  have  all  read  the  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  successful  shooting  published 
in  the  sporting  papers  from  time  to  time; 
but  no  one  obtrudes  a  record  of  his  mo* 
notonous  wakeful  nights,  fruitlessly  spent 
among  the  gloomy  surroundings  of  the 
jungle  waiting  for  the  tiger  that  does  not 
come. 

Disappointed  (perhaps  unreasonably)  at 
the  tiger*s  failure  to  give  us  a  meeting  on 
the  night  we  were  prepared  for  him,  we 
next  day  decided  to  let  him  take  his 
chance,  and  arranged  to  spend  the  ap- 
proaching night  on  the  outlook  for  the 
sambhur  which  had  tempted  our  guns  on 
the  previous  one.  I  selected  for  my  am- 
bush a  nook  on  a  low,  sloping  rock,.over- 
looking  a  large  pool  round  which  there 
were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  deer.    This 
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nook  I  had  roofed  in  roughly  with  khine- 
grass  to  keep  off  the  heavy  dews,  and  to 
assist  ia  concealing  me. 

It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  clear 
and  cold,  when  I  took  up  my  station 
shortly  after  dark,  accompanied  by  a  youns; 
Karen,  to  whom  I  entrusted  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  me  awake.  Hour  after 
hour  we  sat  there  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sand  to  which  the  rock  shelved 
gently  down ;  the  startling  bark  of  a  dis- 
tant deer,  the  musical  ringing  call  of  the 
bell-bird,  and  the  screaming  of  insects  in 
the  foliage  around,  were  the  only  signs  of 
life.  Cold  and  chilly  the  night  drew  orf, 
whilst  on  the  far  side  of  the  pool,  well  out 
of  range,  an  occasional  sambhur  issued 
from  the  jungle  and  stalked  solitary  and 
ghostlike  across  the  sand,  stopping  every 
dozen  yards  to  sniff  the  air  suspiciously. 
Wearied  and  sleepy  I  lay  back  afi;ainst  the 
rock  as  a  sambhur  disappeared  for  the 
third  time  without  giving  me  a  shot;  my 
ritle  lay  across  my  knees,  and  some  evil 
spirit  prompted  me  to  open  the  breech, 
that  it  might  lie  more  easily  upon  them. 

The  moon  was  sinking,  and  the  white, 
clammy  mist  came  rolling  in  huge  billows 
down  the  mountain-side,  hiding  the  trees 
thirty  yards  away,  and  making  the  night 
colder  and  damper  with  its  heavy  shroud. 
Darkness  and  discomfort  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  nerves,  and  I  felt,  as  I  sat  there,  in 
no  mood  for  great  deeds  of  daring.  Tired 
and  indifferent  I  had  dozed  off  to  sleep, 
when  my  companion  touched  my  arm 
lightly  and  whispered  the  single  word, 
kya  (tiger).  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  indicated.  Here 
he  was,  coming  slowly  through  the  mist, 
straight  towarcis  the  rock,  with  the  easy, 
rolling  swagger  a  tiger  affects  when  he  is 
on  tlie  prowl.  I  clutch  my  rifle  and  snap 
the  breech.  Great  heavens!  for  the  first 
time  since  I  owned  the  weapon,  it  refuses 
to  dose  / 

The  tiger,  off  which  I  have  not  taken 
my  eyes,  nas  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  attracted  by  my  movements,  deliber- 
ately pauses  to  gaze  at  the  apparition  it 
beholds.  With  the  useless  rifle  in  my 
hands,  I  sit  facing  it,  utterly  unable  to 
move,  and  the  Karen,  crouched  beside  me 
with  his  head  between  his  knees  and  his 
hands  clasped  above  it,  is  trembling  in 
every  limb.  The  lithe,  grey-looking  Srm 
is  only  six  feet  from  me,  and  with  two 
short  steps  can  enter  the  nook  and  select 
either  of  us  at  his  leisure.  The  fixed  stare 
of  the  blazing  green  eyeballs  seems  to 
paralyze  me  ;  for  fully  half  a  minute  — it 
seemed  an  hour  —  he  stands  there  motion* 


less,  but  at  length  passes  on,  still  keeping 
bis  eyes  on  me  until  he  disappears  round 
the  comer  of  the  rock  a  few  feet  away. 

Relieved  of  that  appalling  stare  I 
breathe  more  freelv,  and  straining  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  I  expect  the  tiger  will 
take,  with  desperate  eagerness  exert  all 
my  strength  to  close  the  breech  of  the 
rifle.  I  can  feel  no  obstruction,  for  it  is 
of  course  too  dark  to  see,  but  it  will  not 
close,  and  I  pause  —  to  see  once  more 
that  mesmeric  gaze  fixed  upon  me  I 

Dissatisfied  with  his  first  scrutiny,  the 
tiger  has  passed  round  the  rock  and  re* 
turned  to  repeat  it  It  is  sickening.  Help- 
less and  dazed,  I  sit  there  blankly  returning 
the  steadfast  stare  that  so  perfectly  un- 
nerves me.  This  interview  lasts  longer 
than  the  first;  I  cannot  close  my  eyes 
even  if  I  would.  The  perspiration  streams 
down  my  face,  and  I  feel  the  cold  drops 
trickling  slowly  down  my  back.  How  I 
curse  the  brute  for  his  calm,  dispassionate 
eaze !  How  I  curse  my  own  folly  in  not 
having  selected  a  tree  to  shoot  from  I  For 
now,  though  I  am  shaking  all  over,  a 
strange,  defiant  feeling  is  creeping  over 
me,  and  —  thank  God!  the  tiger  once 
more  turns  away,  and  this  time  quietly 
takes  the  path  towards  the  opposite  jun- 
gles, disappearing  into  the  fog-wrapped 
night  Gone!  and  I  lie  back  and  give 
way  to  a  fit  of  ''  cold  shivers,**  such  as  I 
have  never  felt  before,  and  for  half  an  hour 
I  see  nothing  but  eyes,  round,  fierce,  glar- 
ing green  eyes,  wherever  I  turn  my  own. 

No  daybreak  surely  was  ever  so  long 
delayed  as  that  we  now  anxiously  wait  for, 
but  It  comes  at  lengthy  and  cramped  and 
shivering  I  hasten  to  examine  the  rifle. 
A  small,  but  thick  fleshy  leaf  had  found 
its  way  into  the  **grip  '*  action,  and  crushed 
thougn  it  was,  the  stringy  fibres  refused 
to  allow  the  close-fitting  mechanism  to 
work.  The  Karen  who  is  watching  me 
murmurs  in  Burmese,  **  witchcraft,'^  and 
after  the  night  I  have  just  passed  through 
I  am  more  Uian  half  inclined  to  agree  with 
him. 

We  dragged  ourselves  back  to  camp, 
and  at  once  organized  a  party  to  follow  up 
the  pugs,  but  our  chase  was  useless ;  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  that 
tiger  again  during  our  stay. 

Curiously  enough,  only  two  weeks  after- 
wards information  was  brought  to  Easton 
that  a  Karen  who  had  selected  that  identi- 
cal rock  to  shoot  sambhur  from,  had  been 
pounced  upon  and  carried  off  by  a  tieer 
as  he  left  his  hiding-place  just  before  £y- 
li^ht  Screams  were  heard  by  his  brother, 
who  occupied  a  safe  position  near,  and  on 
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going  to  the  spot  at  sunrise,  he  found  the 
gun  and  bag  belonging  to  his  hapless  rela- 
tive on  the  sand.  Tiger  pugs  and  a  few 
blood-marks  told  the  silent  tale,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  the  unfortunate  man's  body,  or 
even  of  his  clothing,  was  ever  found  by 
the  friends  who  made  search  for  his  re- 
mains. Easton's  informant  added  with 
grave  simplicity:  "The  white  face  of 
your  friend  was  new  to  the  tiger;  on  that 
account  he  escaped." 

My  story  is  told.  I  have  met  tigers  in 
various  circumstances  since,  but  of  none 
have  I  so  vivid  a  recollection  as  the  one 
whose  visit  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
in  this  paper. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOME  WICCAMICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE, 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  au- 
thor of  a  very  interesting  recently  pub- 
lished volume,  entitled  "  Wykehamica," 
that  Wykehamists  "  who  were  in  college 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  will  probably 
be  inclined  to  say,  that,  ifthere  had  been 
little  change  in  the  round  of  schoolboy 
life  between  the  times  of  Wykeham  and 
Edward  the  VI.,  there  was  still  less  be- 
tween that  of  Edward  and  their  own." 

I  went  into  college  sixty-seven  years 
ago !  And  I  can  fully  testify'  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  observation.  And  the  old 
order  of  things  held  together  in  the  main, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  till  after  my  day  was 
over.  I  was  superannuated  in  1828.  The 
old  warden,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  preserv- 
ing that  old  order,  died  in  1832  ;  and  then 
the  floodgates  of  revolutionary  change 
were  opened.  The  passage  I  have  just 
quoted  may  be  supplemented  by  the  ob- 
servation tnat  if  a  Wykehamist  who  had 
known  college  and  its  life  during  the  old 
bishop's  reign  were  to  revisit  it  now,  he 
would  find  everything,  especially  the  inti- 
mate daily  life  of  the  scholar,  so  changed 
that  he  would  scarcely  recognize  one  fea- 
ture of  the  old  life  he  knew  and  remem- 
bers so  well. 

Of  this  life,  while  one,  who  knew  it 
well,  yet  remains  to  tell  of  it,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  one  phase,  which 
no  longer  exists,  and  which  the  author 
of  "  Wykehamica"  (which,  by  the  bye,  I 
should  write  "  Wiccamica,")  in  his  very 
amusing  and  pleasantly  written  volume, 
treats  but  perfunctorily,  as  natural  in  tlie 


case  of  a  writer  who,  being  a  '*  commoo* 
er,"  had  never  seen  what  he  describes. 

It  is  "toy-time."  Supper,  which  Mr. 
Adams  erroneously  calls  dinner,  is  over 
in  hall.  The  prefect  of  hall  has  **  called 
grace  ; "  the  bo^s,  standing  round  the  dais, 
on  which  the  high  table  stands  at  the  elec- 
tion dinners,  but  which  is  now  vacaot, 
have  sung  Te  de  Profundis,  and  all  be* 
take  themselves  to  the  seven  chambers 
for  the  quiet  and  studious  hour  of  '*toy^ 
time,"  f.  <r.,  the  time  spent  in  sitting  at  the 
toys,  or  escritoires  surmounted  by  a  cup- 
board for  books,  etc.,  which  every  boy 
possesses.  This  useful  little  bit  of  plain 
furniture  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bed- 
stead ;  and  the  seat  in  front  of  it  is  sup 
plied  by  the  end  of  a  long,  oaken  chest,  m 
which  the  owner's  wardrobe  is  kept.  The 
bedstead  is  a  very  massive  structure  of 
oak,  black  with  age,  consisting  of  a  box 
about  six  feet  long  by  three  wide,  with 
sides  some  eight  inches  deep,  and  a  sort 
of  half-tester,  as  an  upholsterer  would 
call  it,  coming  down  the  side  of  the  bed 
about  two  feet,  and  some  four  feet  above 
the  pillow.  The  whole  of  this  is  of  mas- 
sive oak.  And  very  snug  and  comfortable 
these  old  bedsteads  were,  affording  not 
onlv  complete  shelter  from  all  draughts 
ancl  cold,  but  an  extremely  convenient 
place  for  a  shelf  in  the  intenor  of  what  I 
have  called  the  half -tester  for  the  candle- 
stick, book,  etc.,  of  the  inmate. 

In  the  two  new  chambers,  which  were 
built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadran- 
gle, when,  a  few  years  before  my  time, 
those  two  chambers,  and  the  fellows*  lodg- 
ings over  them,  were  torn  down,  these 
ancient  bedsteads  were  not  preserved; 
but  were  replaced  by  modern  articles  of 
iron  and  sacking,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
those  who  were  quartered  in  those  two 
chambers,  first  and  second,  when  they 
contrasted  their  accommodation  with  that 
of  their  fellows  in  the  old  chambers. 

My  last  year  at  Winchester  was  spent 
as  senior  prefect  in  third.  Since  seventy 
boys  had  to  be  lodged  in  seven  chambers, 
of  course  there  were  ten  beds  in  each  on 
the  average.  But  the  chambers  were  not 
all  of  the  same  size.  Seventh  with,  I 
think,  thirteen  beds,  was  the  largest; 
and  fifth,  with  only  eight,  the  snuulest. 
Fourth  was  also  a  small  chamber;  and 
that  and  fifth  were,  I  think,  the  favorite 
ones  in  my  time.  Next  for  choice  came 
third,  which  was  a  very  comfortable  cham- 
ber. It  had  two  windows  —  casements, 
of  course  —  looking  one  into  the  quad- 
rangle, and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 
into  the  warden's  garden.    The  chamber 
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door  was  a  very  massive  affair,  with  hi^ 
hinges  and  brobdignagian  lock  and  key. 
This  door  did  not  open  immediately  on 
the  quadrangle,  but  on  to  a  passage  from 
the  quad,  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  leadins;  to 
the  fellows'  lodgings  over  the  chamber, 
and  immediately  facing  the  door  of  fourth. 
Inside  the  door  were  two  screens  of  mas- 
sive oak,  standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  shelter  the  chamber  from 
the  draught  of  the  door,  and  form  a  con- 
venient corner  on  the  outside  of  them  for 
the  faggots.  In  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber is  a  stout,  square,  wooden  pillar,  each 
side  of  which  measures  about  a  foot,  or 
rather  more ;  and  around  this  are  hung  the 
surplices  of  the  inmates,  unless  any  boy 
should  be  sufficiently  careful  to  fold  his 
and  put  it  in  his  chest. 

The  fireplace  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall  which  divides  the  building  from  the 
warden's  garden.  This  is  very  ample, 
some  six  or  seven  feet  in  width  ;  and  is 
furnished  with  massive  iron  do^,  and  a 
flat  bar,  four  inches  or  so  wide,  laid  across 
tiiem.  This  latter  arrangement  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  heating  of  a  boiler  of 
water,  or  the  preparation  of  a  pot  of  cof- 
fee. Above  the  fireplace  the  wall  up  to 
the  ceiline,  for  the  space  of  about  four 
feet  in  width,  is  painted  black ;  and  at  the 
height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor 
an  iron  sconce  is  fixed  in  the  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  rushlight,  which 
must,  in  accordance  with  a  primal  cham- 
ber law,  be  kept  burninj^  all  night  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  second  junior  in  chamber 
to  light  it  before  going  to  bed  at  nine. 
This  light  is  called  the  functure.  There 
are  three  tables,  about  three  feet  by  two 
each  in  size,  which  are  called  washing- 
stands,  and  will  serve  the  three  prefects 
in  the  chamber  for  that  purpose  to-morrow 
morning.  To-night  they  serve  as  tables 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  three  poten- 
tates. They  are,  while  used  for  this  latter 
purpose,  covered  with  three  quilts  taken 
for  the  purpose  from  the  beds  of  juniors. 
If  a  prefect  foresees  that  he  will  probably 
be  sitting  at  his  table  after  the  juniors 
have  gone  to  bed,  he  will  probably  direct 
that  the  quilt  from  his  own  bed  shall  be 
taken  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  ta- 
bles thus  covered  stands  on  either  side  of 
the  huge  fireplace,  and  the  third  in  front 
of  it 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  above  the 
tops  of  the  beds  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
dark-colored  marble,  each  about  a  foot  in 
length  by  some  eight  inches  in  height, 
bearing  the  names  of  former  denizens,  | 


prefects  in  the  chamber,  with  their  respec- 
tive dates. 

All  this  dark  coloring,  together  with  the 
masses  of  all  but  blaoc  oaken  furniture, 
give  the  room  a  somewhat  sombre  appear- 
ance during  the  daytime.  But  at  night, 
when  the  prefects*  tables  are  covered  with 
their  red  quilts,  when  a  huge  faggot  is 
blazinff  on  tne  hearth,  and  the  chamber  is 
ligh'ted  in  every  part  by  a  candle  burning 
on  every  boy*s  tovs,  the  appearance  of  the 
place  is  cheerful  and  cosy  in  no  small 
deflnree. 

As  there  are  seven  chambers,— or,  I 
should  rather  say,  vwr/  seven  chambers : 
for  everything  has  been  changed, — and 
eighteen  prefects,  it  follows  that  in  Uie  four 
lareer  chambers,  i.  /.,  second,  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh,  there  are  in  each  three  pre- 
fects ;  and  in  the  smaller  chambers,  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  two  only.  In  either  case 
one  prefect  is  in  course  for  the  current 
week,  and  he  is  responsible  for  good  order 
in  all  respects  in  the  chamber. 

**  Junior  I "  calls  a  prefect,  whep  the  in- 
mates of  the  chamber  have  come  down 
from  hall,  **  put  on  a  half-fag^got" 

Four  huge  faggots  about  four  feet  in 
leufiTth,  composea  of  a  due  proportion  of 
sticks,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
brushwood,  are  the  allowance  for  each 
chamber  for  the  night,  and  have  been  dulv 
placed  there  by  the  bedmaker,  whose  worlc 
in  the  chamber  has  been  all  done  before 
the  boys  enter  it,  and  with  whom  there- 
fore they  do  not  come  into  contact  The 
junior  unbinds  a  faggot,  severs  it  in  hal^ 
with  due  proportion  of  large  sticks  and 
brushwood  in  each  half,  lays  it  across  the 
huge  dogs,  puts  a  lightea  paper  to  the 
brAishwood ;  and  in  a  minute  the  cheerful 
blaze  is  throwing  its  shifting  ]i|^  on  every 
object  in  the  chamber;  and  sufficientlv 
warming  every  part  of  it  I  have  no  recol*. 
lection  of  having  ever  suffered  in  any 
degree  from  cold  during  that  sedentary 
hour  **  in  chambers." 

**  Junior  I "  cries  one  ol  Ibe  prefects 
again  presently;  and  then  to  the  Bttle  fel- 
low, who  has  instantly  started  frcMB  his 
seat  at  his  toys,  and  stands  atttntive  by  the 
side  of  the  caller's  washband^stand,.  ^  Go 
and  ask  Johnson  in  sixth  t)0^.  lend  me 
•  Monk's  Medea.' " 

Presently  Jones,  who  has^qmietly  left 
his  toys  to  go  and  sit  by  the  -side  of  his 
friend  Robinson,  and  indulge  in  ol  little 
chat  incautiouslv  raises  hisr. voice  suffi- 
ciently to  catch  the  attention  of  the  prefect 
in  course,  who  thereupon  caJlaout,  *^  Jones, 
come  here  1 " 
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Jones  presents  himself  at  the  washhand- 
stand,  conscious  guilt  in  his  face. 

'*  I  told  you  last  night  not  to  be  jawing 
in  toy-time.     Hold  down  for  a  con." 

Jones  obediently  bows  his  head,  and  re- 
ceives on  his  skull  a  sharp  rap  from  the 
prefect's  knuckles.  If  the  latter  have,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  anything  of  the 
affectation  of  a  fine  gentleman,  he  will  per- 
haps tell  Jones  to  bring  a  "vessel"*  of 
paper  to  hold  on  his  head  between  his 
perhaps  somewhat  unkempt  locks  and  the 
lordly  knuckles.  Perhaps  even  the  cul- 
prit may  be  required  to  kneel  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  con  from  the 
boot-heel  of  the  prefect,  instead  of  from  his 
knuckles.  But  in  that  case  the  boy  so 
acting  would  probably  be  considered  a 
bully,  and  be  hated  accordingly;  whereas 
the  simple  con  with  the  knuckles  would 
be  received  as  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Jones  goes  back  to  his  own  toys ;  but 
very  probably  attempts  a  system  of  tel- 
egraphic correspondence  with  Robinson, 
which  will  entail  in  all  likelihood  a  caning 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  if  it  chances  to 
fall  under  the  observation  of  the  prefect 
in  course.  If  his  tutor  be  the  prefect  who 
thus  observes  him  idling  away  the  hour, 
which  should  be  a  studious  one,  the  case 
will  be  worse.  Every  one  of  the  fifty-two 
"inferiors,"  i.^.,  non-prefects,  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  eighteen  pre- 
fects, as  his  pupil,  the  tutor  receiving  two 
guineas  a  year  from  the  parents  of  the 
pupil.  And  this  relationship  of  tutor  and 
pupil  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
Wiccamical  system  of  discipline.  Mr. 
Adams  writes  at  length  on  the  power  of 
the  prefects  over  the  inferiors  ;  and  though 
upon  the  whole  approving  the  existence  of 
such  power  and  authority,  seems  to  think 
that  the  abuse  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided against.  But  it  is  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, that  while  this  part  of  his 
subject  is  under  his  consideration,  he  says 
no  word  of  the  special  and  peculiar  tuto- 
rial system.  The  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  this  silence  appears  to  me  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
commoner,  and  not  one  of  William  of 
\Vvkeham*s  scholars. 

It  was  the  special,  and  generally  very 
well  performed  duty  of  the  tutor,  not  only 
to  superintend  and  assist  the  scholastic 
progress  of  his  pupil,  but  to  protect  him 
against  all  bullying  and  ill-treatment ;  and 
this,  of  course,  especially  in  the  case  of 

*  A  vessel  of  paper  is  the  half  of  the  quarter-sheet  of 
foolscap. 


the  younger  and  smaller  boys.  Mr.  Adams 
speaks  with  entire  accuracy  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the 
question  for  any  boy  to  complain  to  the 
master  of  ill-treatment.  No  such  step  was 
ever  contemplated.  But  no  law,  written 
or  unwritten,  no  sentiment  or  custom,  pre- 
vented any  inferior  from  complain! njg  of 
any  other  boy  to  his  tutor.  Nor,  itthe 
gravity  of  the  case  demanded  it,  was  there 
anything  to  prevent  a  prefect  from  appeal* 
ing  to  the  master  on  behalf  of  his  pubil^ 
though  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  so  in  any  quarrel  of  his  own. 

The  whole  life  and  education  of  a  boy 
in  college  was  profoundly  modified  and 
influenced  by  this  relationsnip  of  tutor  and 
pupil ;  and  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  it  invalidates  the  whole  view  Mr.  Adami 
takes  of  the  young  Wykehamist's  domes- 
tic life. 

I  was  led  into  this  digression  concerning 
Wiccamical  tutors  and  pupils  by  the  men* 
tion  of  the  probability  that  an  ialer  during 
toy-time  mieht  fall  under  the  censure  m 
his  tutor.  It  is  obvious  that  in  allocating 
the  seventy  boys  to  their  several  cham- 
bers, which  had  to  be  arranged  so  that 
the  seven  juniors  in  colleee  were  the  seven 
juniors  in  the  seven  chambers,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  prefects,  it  was  not  possible  to  place 
every  inferior  in  the  same  chamber  with 
his  tutor.  But  this  was  done  as  far  as 
possible ;  and  the  youngest  and  smallest 
boys  were  always  in  the  chamber  in  which 
their  tutor  was  one  of  the  prefects.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  seniority  and 
juniority  which  influenced  the  arran^ 
ment  ot  the  boys  in  their  several  chambers 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  their 
places  or  degree  of  advancement  in  the 
school,  but  depended  solely  on  the  length 
of  time  they  had  been  in  college.  A  lad 
of  fourteen,  say,  who  was  naturally  much 
more  advanced  than  a  little  fellow'of  ten, 
and  who  on  entering  was  placed,  lay,  in 
'*  middle  part  of  fifth,  would  be  the  junior 
in  college  of  a  boy,  who  whether  from 
being  younger  or  beine  stupider,  was  in 
fourth  book  only,  but  who  had  been  longer 
in  college. 

Returning  to  toy-time  on.the  occasion  I 
have  been  describing,  we  will  suppose  thi» 
the  idler  Jones  was  seen  chattering  in- 
!  stead  of  workin«^,  not  by  the  prefect  in 
!  course,   but  by  nis  own  tutor;  who  also 
!  naturally  might  be  the  prefect  in  course 
,  too.    I  n  the  former  case  the  eravamen  of 
the  charge  against  Jones  would  have  been 
I  that  he  was  making  a  noise,  and  disturb- 
ing the  quietude  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
!  the  prefect  in  course  to  preserve  during 
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that  hour  in  chambers.  If  Jones  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  at  his  toys  in  perfect  idleness 
and  perfect  stillness,  it  would  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  prefect  in  course. 
Not  so  to  Jones's  tutor. 

In  that  case  the  question  would  have 
been,  not  **  Why  are  you  making  a  row  ?  " 
but,  "  Have  you  done  your  vulgus  ?  "  />., 
the  short,  theoretically  epigrammatic  com- 
position of  six,  four,  or  two  verses,  hexam- 
eter and  pentameter,  according  to  position 
in  the  school,  which  every  inferior  was 
expected  to  produce  every  evening. 

**  Yes,  I  have  done  it.*' 

"Then  why  have  you  not  brought  it  to 
me  ? " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  write  it  out." 

"  Go  to  your  toys  directly;  write  it  out 
and  bring  it  to  me." 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Jones 
brings  his  fair  copy  of  his  two  verses. 

"Three  false  quantities  !  "  exclaims  the 
tutor,  after  a  glance  at  the  vessel  of  paper ; 
**  hold  out  your  hand  !  " 

Jones  receives  three  stinging  cuts  with 
a  cane  across  his  palm,  with  the  endurance 
of  a  Spartan,  though  they  force  from  him 
a  horrible  grimace. 

**  Now  go  and  alter  it !  And,  look  here, 
if  you  don't  bring  it  me  by  the  end  of  toy- 
time,  I  won't  sign  it.  f  shan't  sign  it 
to-morrow  morning." 

Jones  returns  somewhat  hopelessly  to 
his  work,  knowing  that  his  vulgus  won't 
be  even  so  much  as  received  by  the  mas- 
ter at  first  school  to-morrow  morning  with- 
out his  tutor's  signature,  and  that  to  be 
returned  *'  absent  vulgus,"  will  entail  not 
only  in  all  probability  a  scourging,  for 
which  he  cares  very  little  indeed,  but  being 
sent  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class,  which 
is  worse,  and  most  likely  a  further  chas- 
tisement from  his  tutor,  which  is  worst  of 
all.  Nay!  not  quite  worst  of  all!  For  if 
this  "absent  vulgus"  be  one  more  step  in 
a  long  course  of  carelessness  and  idleness, 
and  if  the  tutor  is  careful  and  conscien- 
tious, the  matter  may  issue  in  a  letter  from 
him  to  Jones /iV^,  or  Jones  w^r^,  setting 
forth  how  all  the  "lickings"  he  had  ad- 
ministered to  his  pupil  had  been  unavail- 
ing, and  how  he  really  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  him. 

Poor  feckless  Jones  has  turned  from 
the  washing-stand  to  return  to  his  toys, 
but,  appalled  at  the  task  before  him,  turns 
when  half-way  across  the  chamber,  and 
musters  up  courage  to  say  that  the  reason 
he  had  made  so  many  false  quantities  was 
that  his  gradus  had  been  "shirked  "out 
of  his  "scob,"  i,e.^  his  desk-box  in  school. 
"Why  don't  you  keep  it  locked,  you 


fool  ?  Robinson,  lend  him  a  gradus,  there's 
a  good  fellow  1 " 

And  Jones  returns  to  his  painful  climb- 
ing of  Parnassus,  with  no  great  confidence 
in  the  "step"  which  has  been  provided 
for  him. 

Shirked  out  of  his  scob  I  Stolen^  that 
is,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  understanded  of 
the  world  outside  the  college  walls.  And 
the  incident  necessitates  a  few  words  of 
elucidation  on  a  curious  point  of  college 
ethics.  The  fraudulent  or  violent  appro- 
priation of  the  property  of  another  was  as 
strongly  reprobated,  considered  as  dis- 
graceful, and  punished  as  severely  in  col- 
lege as  in  the  world  beyond  its  gates,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  "  conveyed  "  prop- 
erty might  be  considered  as  having  any 
reference  to  the  home  life  of  the  possessor. 
Thus,  to  lay  bands  unduly  on  a  slice  of 
ham,  or  of  cake,  or  any  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  hamper  from  home  (Wiccamicd, 
"cargo")  was  infamous.  To  abstract  a 
book  that  had  been  bought  by  or  given  to 
the  owner  for  his  amusement  was  equally 
so.  To  filch  coin  was,  if  possible,  yet 
worse.  The  phrase  stealing  would  have 
been  applied  to  any  of  these  cases  as  vig- 
orously as  by  the  world  outside.  But  to 
appropriate  anything  either  provided  by 
the  college,  as  a  "  disper  "  of  mutton,  or 
pudding,  or  of  bread,  butter,  or  cheese,  or 
anything  possessed  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  college  work,  was  only  "shirking,  and 
might  be  avenged  by  the  person  injured 
by  a  licking,  if  he  was  able  to  give  it.  But 
the  deed  involved  no  slightest  degree  of 
disgrace,  or  even  of  concealment,  when 
the  wrong  had  been  consummated.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  an  out- 
sider might,  that  the  apparent  intricacies 
of  this  code  of  morality  had  ever  any  ten- 
dency to  blur  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween shirking  and  stealing.  Not  a  little 
junior  but  knew  perfectly  well  that  to 
purloin  his  schoolfellow's  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe "  would  be  to  place  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  Artful  Dodger.  But  he  would 
"  shirk  "  his  neighbor's  grammar,  or  Virgil, 
with  as  keen  satisfaction  and  as  clear  a 
conscience  as  ever  Johnny  Armstrong  had 
in  driving  a  herd  across  the  border. 

So  it  was  that  shiftless  Jones's  gradus 
had  been  "  shirked,"  as  it  would  not  have 
been  had  he  been  tidy  enough  to  keep  his 
"  scob  "  locked,  instead  of  probably  losing 
the  key  of  it. 

And  so  toy-time  goes  on  peacefully, 
with  perhaps  a  replenishing  of  the  huge 
fireplace  with  a  fresh  half-faggot  twice  or 
thrice,  till  the  chapel  bell  rings  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  ail  betake  themselves  across 
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the  quad.  They  do  not  enter  the  chapel, 
but  range  themselves  standing  round  the 
walls  of  the  ante-chapel.  Presently  the  un- 
der-master —  **  hostiarius  "  —  comes  down 
from  his  lodging  over  fifth  and  sixth 
chambers,  and  enters,  taking  his  place, 
also  standing  in  the  midst,  and  the  prefect 
of  chapel  who  is  **  in  course  "  (for  there 
are  two  prefects  of  chapel),  reads  a  short 
prayer.  He  also  calls  names  as  they  go 
out  at  the  end  of  it ;  the  hostiarius  re- 
turns to  his  lodge,  and  the  boys  to  their 
chambers. 

The  next  hour,  from  eight  till  nine,  is  at 
the  free  disposition  of  each  individual, 
modified  only  by  the  attendance  of  the 
juniors  on  the  prefects.  A  fresh  half-fag- 
got is  called  for  the  first  thine.  The 
*•  mess  fags  "  of  those  prefects  who  have 
**  tea-messes  "  prepare  their  masters'  tea- 
things  on  his  washing-stand,  and  put  a 
"  boiler  "  (never  called  a  kettle)  on  the 
bar  which  lies  across  the  dogs,  to  make 
his  tea.  They  will  be  rewarded  by-and- 
by  by  a  cup  for  themselves,  when  the 
great  man  has  done,  if  they  care  for  it ; 
which  they  probably  do,  mainly  because 
it  is  contraband.  For  not  only  is  no  such 
refreshment  provided,  it  is  not  permitted. 
And  should  the  hostiarius  unfortunately 
take  it  into  his  head  to  come  round, — 
/.^.,  to  make  a  domiciliary  visit  to  the 
chambers,  —  and  find  the  tea-things  en 
ividence^  he  will  break  them  all. 

What  is  provided  is  a  huge  "nipper- 
kin"  of  college  beer,  —  not  bad  beer 
either,  five  screen  bushel  to  the  hogshead 
being  the  allowance.  This  has  been 
brought  into  every  chamber  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  evening  by  the  bedmakers. 
The  quantity  is  sure  to  be  more  than 
enough.  For  what  remains  next  morning 
in  the  nipperkin  will  fall  to  the  bedmak- 
er*s  share.  And  if  the  quantity  so  brought 
were  not  enough,  any  one  of  the  inmates 
of  the  chamber  may  bring,  or  order  a  jun- 
ior to  bring,  any  quantity  he  might  think 
fit  from  the  cellar  to  the  chamber.  For  the 
cellar  remains  open,  freely  accessible  to 
all  during  the  supper  hour,  from  six  to 
seven  ;  and  the  juniors  bring  from  it  what- 
ever is  wanted.  For  it  was  a  somewhat 
singular  part  of  the  college  domestic  econ- 
omy, that  whereas  the  meat,  the  bread, 
the  butter,  the  cheese,  were  served  out  in 
accurate  compliance  with  the  statutable 
quantity  allowed  by  the  bread-butler  and 
tne  butter-butler,  tne  beer  was  drawn  ad 
libitum  l)v  the  boys  themselves. 

The  cellar  was  a  grand  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture,  ceiled  By  a  system  of  ribbed 
vaults  springing  from   a   central   pillar. 


The  hogsheads  were  arranged  all  round 
the  walls ;  and  the  needful  tools  for  tapping 
one  of  them,  as  soon  as  its  neighbor  was 
out,  were  at  hand. 

The  beer  was,  as  I  have  said,  good,  as  a 
rule.  But  I  remember  one  occasion  when 
its  decidedly  unsatisfactory  condition  led 
to  results  that  must,  I  think,  be  still  re- 
membered by  two  or  three  other  veterans 
besides  myself.  It  so  happened  that 
somehow  or  other  a  brewing  had  been 
consumed  so  much  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated,  that  fresh  hogsheads  were 
placed  in  the  cellar  absolutely  before  the 
beer  was  cold.  The  public  indignation 
was  great.  And  one  or  two  college  Hamp- 
dens,  in  protest  against  the  outrage  in- 
flicted on  the  community,  drove  the  spig- 
ots into  every  hogshead  one  after  the 
other,  and  flooded  the  cellar  with  beer 

Cretty  well  knee-deep.  The  daring  deed 
rought  its  punishment  with  it,  for  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  beer  to  be  had  in  col* 
lege  for  some  little  time  to  come.  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  other  penalty  fol- 
lowed the  deed ;  or  that  the  masters  took 
any  notice  of  the  matter.  It  did  not  in- 
deed in  any  wise  fall  under  their  cogni- 
zance, unless  the  bursar,  whose  affair  it 
was,  had  made  a  complaint  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  bursar  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Sissmore,  who  lived  manv  years  aftei^ 
wards  to  become  senior  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege. 

He  was  the  man  who  insisted  on  trying 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  bojSi 
who  had  risen  in  rebellion  a  few  years  De> 
fore  my  time ;  and  who,  commencing  his 
address  with  **  Eloquar,  an  siliam  ?  "  was 
immediately  answered  with  more  prq;>ri* 
ety  of  latinity  than  of  courtesy  "  Sifeas  1" 
pronounced  as  two  words.  Mr.  AdamSi 
in  the  work  I  have  Quoted,  attributes  this 
anecdote  to  Bishop  Huntingford,  the  war- 
den, erroneously.  Poor  Sissmore*s  exor- 
dium fell  farther  below  the  dienity  he  in- 
tended to  impart  to  it,  from  tne  fact  that 
he  lisped  badly,  and  pronounced  the  pr^ 
vocative  word,  "thiliath." 

I  remember  that  a  knot  of  us  watched 
for  him  to  pass  up  <*  middle  sands," 
throu£:h  quad,  holding  big  jugs,  \fv> 
camic6,  *'  bobs,'*  of  the  offending  beer  it 
our  hands,  and  tormenting  him  to  taste 
the  stuff  the  brewer  had  sent  us,  and  re* 
plying  to  his  more-in-sorrow-than-in-aqgcr 
reproaches,  for  he  was  a  \'ery  mild  oldgeOF 
tie  man,  that  we  thought  the  beer  would 
get  cool  quicker  on  the  flags  of  the  o^tf 
floor  than  in  the  hogsheads. 

Well  I  there  was  always  plenty  of  cot 
lege  beer  in  every  chamber^  as  I  halt 
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said;  and  probably  on  coming  out  from 
the  short  eight  o'clock  evening  prayers, 
some  prefect,  who  did  not  sport  a  tea- 
mess,  would  call,  — 

"Junior,  make  me  a  pot  of  beer ! " 
Now  a  "pot  of  beer"  meant,  Wicca- 
mic^,  not  a  quart,  as  in  the  outside  world, 
but  a  pint  prepared  in  a  certain  manner, 
which  was  called  **  making  "  it.    The  beer 
was  warmed,  a  certain  portion  (it  was  part 
of  a  junior's  business  to  know  how  much) 
of  sugar  and  ginger  were  added,  a  piece 
of  bread  toasted  till  it  was  black  was  put 
into  it,  and  the  pot  of  beer,  with  a  hand- 
somely frothed  head,  was  made.      Any 
one  in  chamber  who  possessed  the  neces- 
sary materials  might  make  himself  a  pot 
of  beer.    And  if  any  boy  had  cared  enough 
about  it  to  save  a  portion  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  bring  it  down  into  the  cham- 
ber, he  had  the  materials  of  a  comfortable 
supper.    He  might  make  himself  a  pot  of 
beer,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  find  one 
of  the  three  or  four  pmt  cups  belonging  to 
the   chamber  unoccupied  by  any  of  his 
seniors.    These  pint  cups  were  provided 
by  ourselves,  pecuniA  collatitiA^  no  pro- 
vision of  the  kind  being  made  by  the  col- 
lege.    They  were  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  the  second  junior  in  the  chamber,  ana 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  him. 
For  they  were  constantly  getting  broken, 
or  otherwise   lost  and   unfindable  when 
wanted.    And  they  were  especially  sub- 
ject to  that  species  of  Johnny  Armstrong 
raiding,  which  has  been  spoken  of.    A 
second  junior  in  chambers,  made  anxious 
by  the  consciousness  that  some  of  his 
own  cups  were  missing,  would  steal  down 
out  of  hall  during  the  supper  hour,  and, 
making  a  raid  into  one  of  the  other  cham- 
bers, deserted  at  that  time,  would  make 
prize  of,  and  carry  off,  a  pint  cup  or  two. 
They  were   all   exactly  alike.     It  never 
occurred  to  any  of  us,  when  purchasing 
them,  to  select  any  distinguished  either 
by  color  or  form.    We   might  possibly 
have  done  so  had  we  ever  found  ourselves 
in   the   crockery  shop.     But  we   had  no 
opportunity  for  this.     We  sent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  half-year  (we  never  talked 
of  terms  in  those  days)  a  chorister  to  buy 
the  cups.    And   the  cups  sent  to  every 
chamber  every  year  were  always  exactly 
the  same  —  white,  cylindrical  cups,  hola- 
ing  a  pint.     Hence  it  became  necessary 
for  the  second  junior  in  chamber  to  mart 
his  cups  in   such   sort  as  to  be  able  to 
recognize  and  reclaim  them  ;  if  possibly 
found,  perchance,  in  the  hostile  territory 
of  another  chamber.     I  remember  getting 
a  licking,   very  justly,  for  urging  once, 


when  I  was  second  junior  in  chamber,  and 
was  being  called  to  account  for  not  having 
marked  the  cups,  that  I  knew  them  by 
their  having  no  mark,  every  other  second 
junior  in  chambers  having  marked  his, 

"  And  could  not  he  put  his  mark  on 
ours,  you  fool  ?    Hold  out  your  hand  ! " 

This  evening  hour  of  relaxation  from 
eight  to  nine  was  a  time  of  a  sort  of  hos- 
pitality between  the  inmates  of  one  cham- 
ber and  those  of  another.  A  friend  from 
another  chamber  would  come  in  for  a  chat, 
and  accept  the  offer  of  a  pot  of  beer ;  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  fellow  prefect,  of 
a  cup  of  tea;  though  I  think  the  former 
was  the  more  common  offer. 

And  so  the  pleasant  hour  wore  away  till, 
at  nine  o'clock,  all  save  the  prefects  went 
to  bed.  Their  hour  was  ten.  The  junior 
in  chambers  lighted  the  functure;  the 
mess-fags  cleared  away  their  master's  tea- 
things  ;  and  the  last  half  of  the  last  of  the 
four  faggots  was  put  on  the  huge  iron 
dogs.  Every  inferior  was  bound  to  go  to 
bed.  For  it  it  should  chance  that  the 
hostiarius  came  round  and  found  any  boy 
not  a  prefect  out  of  bed,  the  prefect  in 
course  would  have  to  answer  for  it.  The- 
oretically every  candle  also  should  be  ex- 
tinguished—  always  excepting  the  func- 
ture, and  one  candle  on  each  prefect's 
washing-stand  up  to  ten  o'clock ;  but  this 
was  not  insisted  on.  Many  of  the  in- 
feriors—  not,  perhaps,  the  lower  juniors, 
because  they  were  too  tired  and  sleepy, 
and  cared  less  to  study  •«  kept  their  can- 
dles alight  on  the  convenient  shelves  in- 
side the  great  wooden  testers  of  the  oaken 
bedsteads,  and  busied  themselves  with  the 
lesson  for  next  morning's  school,  or  with 
a  yet  unfinished  vulgus.  Should  the  mas- 
ter come  round,  —  an  incident  quite  un- 
certain, occurring,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
nights  in  succession;  perhaps  not  once  in 
ten  days,  —  and  find  one  of  these  candles 
alight,  the  prefect  in  course  would  be 
responsible  for  the  irregularity.  But  he 
was  not  extreme  in  insisting  on  the  can- 
dles being  extinguished,  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  noise  of  the  master's 
pass-key  in  the  lock  of  the  chamber  door 
would  give  ample  warning  and  time  for 
every  boy  to  extinguish  his  light. 

Such  was  an  evening  in  chambers  in 
the  olden  time.  The  description  is  an 
accurate  one ;  but  it  has  taken  so  much 
space  in  the  writing  of  it,  that  I  have  left 
myself  but  little  room  to  speak  of  another 
matter  I  wished  to  advert  to. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  many  respects  admi- 
rable as  a  canon,  infinitely  admirable  as  a 
wit,  was  not  at  all  admirable  as  a  Wyke- 
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hamist.  He  w^as  a  bad  and  unnatural  son 
of  an  ahna  tpiater^  which  has  assuredly 
inspired  very  different  sentiments  from 
those  expressed  by  him  in  more  than 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  her  children. 
Svdncy  Smith's  son  writes,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Adams  at  p.  158  of  his  interesting 
volume  entitled  "  Wykehamica,"  **  My  fa- 
ther suffered  many  years  of  misery  there, 
years  of  misery  and  positive  starvation. 
There  never  was  enough  provided  even  of 
the  coarsest  food."  Mr.  Adams  gives 
some  very  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  causes  of  the  misery  complained  of 
were  to  be  found  in  a  subjective  rather 
than  an  objective  consideration  of  the 
future  radical  canon*s  boyhood;  and  he 
knows  far  too  much  of  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  to  accept  statements  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of  experi- 
ence gathered  at  some  academy  for  young 
gentlemen,  where  the  victualling  trade 
overrode  the  profession  of  a  pedagogue. 
But  he  is  far  from  perceiving,  or  at  least 
from  stating,  the  full  absurdity  of  the 
complaints  made.  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
commoner,  which  may  have  caused  him 
to  be  ignorant  on  the  matter ;  but  Sydney 
Smith  was  in  college.  Mr.  Adams  de- 
murs to  the  statement  that  **  not  enough 
of  the  coarsest  food  was  provided,"  and 
remarks  that  the  college  was  under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  Goddard,  the  then 
hostiarius,  who  was  an  extremely  liberal- 
minded  man. 

It  is  very  strange  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  know  that  the  hostiarius  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  col- 
lejje  than  the  first  man  met  in  the  street ; 
and  that  his  liberality  or  illiberality  could 
in  no  wise  influence  in  any  slightest  de- 
gree the  provision  of  food  for  the  scholars. 
The  quantity  of  that  food  was  in  strict 
and  accurate  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  statutes.  The  quality  in  my 
day  was  excellent,  —  that  of  the  mutton, 
indeed,  much  better  than  is  to  be  easily 
met  with  in  these  days  since  science  has 
taught  the  graziers  to  kill  their  meat  at 
two  years  old.  And  if  it  was  not  good  in 
Sydney  Smith's  dav,  it  was  the  fiult  of 
the  '*  prefect  of  tub,*'  who  must  have  been 
a  boy  of  very  nearly  his  own  standing, 
since  Smith  became  prefect  of  hall. 

But  enoui^h  of  accusations,  the  animus 
of  which  is  as  patent  as  their  absurdity. 

I  meant  also  to  have  said  something  on 
a  subject  of  lari^cr  importance,  —  the  very 
marked  change  that  has  taken  place  at 
Winchester  (as  in  other  public  schools,  I 
am  tol.l)  as  regards  the  religious  teaching 
and  habits  of  the  boys.    But  it  is  far  too 
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large  a  subject  to  be  entered  on  at  the  end 
of  a  paper  already  too  long ;  and  perhaps 
I  may  find  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
it  on  another  occasion. 


From  Ail  The  Year  Rowid. 
THACKERAY^S  BRIGHTON. 

The  popular  impression  that  Geom 
the  Fourth  was  the  founder  of  Brighton  is 
not  strictly  correct ;  for  before  the  days  of 
the  ^y  prince  the  town  had  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  health  resort, 
with  its  recognized  season,  its  chalybeate 
springs,  its  bathing-machines,  and  its 
fashionable  physicians.  But,  though  not 
the  founder,  Prince  George  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  Brighton; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraor* 
dinary  rapidity  with  which  the  little  Sussex 
bathing-resort  blossomed  forth  into  the 
queen  of  watering-places,  was  due  much 
more  to  the  presence  of  roj'alty  than  to  the 
skill  of  the  local  physicians ;  more  to  the 
artificial  beauties  ot  the  Pavilion  than  to 
the  natural  attractions  of  the  barren  diff. 
Hence  George  the  Fourth  may  claim  to 
be  the  patron,  if  not  the  patron  saint,  ol 
Brighton. 

Specially  associated,  then,  as  the  town 
is  with  George  the  Fourth,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  it  should  be  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  dramas  of  the  great  novelist 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  Geo^ 
gian  period ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this 
association,  combined  with  a  personal  fa- 
miliarity with,  and  affection  for,  the  place, 
that  we  owe  the  various  little  Brighton 
scenes  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Thackeray. 

1 1  is  impossible  for  any  reader  of  Thad^ 
erav  to  spend  many  hours  in  Brighton 
without  having  some  passage  from  bis 
writings  recalled  to  mind.  At  every  tun 
we  recognize  some  scene  which  his  graphic 
pen  has  depicted,  or  some  locality  haunted 
by  his  characters.  Thackeray  bimsdf 
speaks  of  George  the  Fourth  as  the  iih 
ventor  of  Brighton ;  but  we  need  not  be 
too  captious  about  this  phrase.  We  may 
take  it  in  its  original  sense;  or  we  may 
look  upon  the  prince  as  the  second  founder 
of  the  town ;  but,  at  any  rate,  let  us  give 
the  prince  his  due,  and  feel  grateful  to 
him,  as  Thackeray  says  we  ought  to  fed, 
"for  inventing  Brighton." 

It  has  been  alleged  against  Brighton 
that  it  is  too  modern  a  town  to  have  any 
antiquarian  objects  of  interest.  But,  st 
any  rate,  it  may  daim  exemption  from  ibt 
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imputation  of  being  nouveau  riche;  for  it 
essentially  belongs  to  a  period  fast  reced- 
ing into  the  distant  past ;  and  something 
of  the  pathetic  interest  belonging  to  more 
ancient  towns  is  suggested  By  the  sight 
of  certain  localities,  once  the  very  centre 
of  fashionable  life,  but  now  almost  de- 
serted, or  haunted  only  by  the  ghosts  of 
bygone  visitors  such  as  the  Countess  of 
Kew,  Colonel  Newcome,  and  Miss  Craw- 
ley. The  Pavilion  might  this  year  have 
celebrated  its  centenary;  the  Chain  Pier 
has  seen  two  generations  pass  away  ;  and 
the  Ship  Inn  traces  its  existence  back  into 
the  distance  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Even  since  the  publication  of  Thackeray  s 
"Vanity  Fair"  —  the  early  numbers  of 
which  were  written  at  the  Ship  —  a  gen- 
eration has  passed  away ;  and  during  this 
time  the  population  has  doubled,  new  dis- 
tricts have  sprung  up,  and  new  localities 
have  become  centres  of  fashion.  But 
amid  the  changes  which  lapse  of  time  and 
the  fickleness  of  fashion  have  brought 
about,  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
place  remain  unchanged,  and  the  visitor 
of  to-day  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
vivid  touches  of  such  a  description  as  the 
following:  — 

"  That  beautiful  prospect  of  bow  win- 
dows on  one  side  and  the  blue  sea  on  the 
other  which  Brighton  affords  to  the  travel- 
ler !  Sometimes  it  is  towards  the  ocean  — 
smiling  with  countless  dimples,  speckled 
with  white  sails,  with  a  hundred  bathing- 
machines  kissing  the  skirt  of  his  blue 
garment  —  that  the  Londoner  looks  enrap- 
tured ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a  lover 
of  human  nature  rather  than  of  prospects 
of  any  kind,  it  is  towards  the  bow  windows 
that  he  turns,  and  that  swarm  of  human 
life  that  they  exhibit.  From  one  issue 
the  notes  of  a  piano,  which  a  young  lady 
in  ringlets  practises  six  hours  daily,  to  the 
delight  of  the  fellow-lodgers ;  at  another, 
lovely  Polly,  the  nursemaid,  may  be  seen 
dandling  Master  Omnium  in  her  arms, 
whilst  Jacob,  his  papa,  is   beheld  eating 

Erawns  and  devouring  the  Times  for 
reakfast  at  the  window  below.  Yonder 
are  the  Misses  Leery,  who  are  looking  out 
for  the  young  officers  of  the  Heavies,  who 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  pacing  the  cliff;  or 
again,  it  is  a  City  man,  with  a  nautical 
turn,  and  a  telescope  the  size  of  a  six- 
pounder,  who  has  his  instrument  pointed 
seawards,  so  as  to  command  every  pleas- 
ure-boat, herring-boat,  or  bathing-machine 
that  comes  to,  or  quits,  the  shore.  But 
have  we  any  leisure  for  a  description  of 
Brighton  ? —  for  Brighton,  a  clean  Naples 
with  genteel  lazzaroni ;  for  Brighton,  that 


always  looks  brisk,  gay,  and  gaudy,  like  a 
harlequin's  jacket;  for  Brighton,  which 
used  to  be  seven  hours  distant  from  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  our  story ;  which  is 
now  only  a  hundred  minutes  off;  and 
which  may  approach  who  knows  how 
much  nearer,  unless  Joinville  comes  and 
untimely  bombards  it." 

As  we  walk  along  the  cliff  between  the 
"  beautiful  prospect  of  bow  windows " 
(still  conspicuous  among  the  more  impos- 
ing frontages  of  modern  times)  and  the 
blue  sea  (still  "smiling  with  countless 
dimples,  and  speckled  with  white  sails  "), 
there  rise  irresistibly  before  the  mind's 
eye  some  of  the  old-world  characters 
whom  Thackeray  has  associated  with  the 
brisk,  gay,  gaudy  scene  before  us.  Loung- 
ing along  the  cliff,  we  may  see,  in  imagi- 
nation, three  young  men  of  the  period  of 
good  King  George  — a  large  young  dandy, 
six  feet  high  ;  a  good-looking  young  offi- 
cer, with  a  jaunty  air  and  enormous  black 
whiskers;  and  a  fat,  flabby  gentleman, 
more  military  in  attire  than  his  military 
companions,  with  clanking  bootspurs,  and 
frock-coat  ornamented  with  frogs,  knobs, 
black  buttons,  and  meandering  embroid- 
ery. "  What  shall  we  do,  boys,  till  the 
ladies  return?  "  asks  the  most  splendid  of 
these  bucks.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of 
the  respective  attractions  of  a  game  at  bil- 
liards, the  inspection  of  some  new  horses 
that  Snaffles  has  just  bought  at  Lewes  fair, 
or  the  consumption  of  ices  at  Button's ;  till 
at  length  the  last  resource  of  watering- 
place  loungers  occurs  to  them,  and  off  they 
march  to  the  coach-office  to  see  what  new 
arrivals  the  Lightning  coach  may  bring. 
Perhaps  no  introduction  is  necessary ;  but, 
for  form's  sake,  let  us  present  the  trio  by 
name  :  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley,  Guards- 
man and  gambler,  but  chiefly  notable  as 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Becky  Crawley,  nie 
Sharp ;  Captain  George  Osborne,  who  is 
spending  his  brief  honeymoon  at  the  Ship 
with  the  gentle  Amelia ;  and  Joseph  Sed- 
ley,  who,  when  not  too  much  occupied  with 
the  care  of  his  liver,  acts  as  collector  at 
Boggley  Wollah.  From  the  coach  steps 
down  another  familiar  figure,  Major  Dob- 
bin, bringing  the  thrilling  news  that  the 
troops  are  under  marching  orders  for  Bel- 
gium—  and  Waterloo. 

Within  a  few  stones'  throw  of  the  Ship 
were  the  lodgings  of  the  wealthy  Miss 
Crawley.  Here,  under  the  careful  atten- 
tions o{  the  avaricious,  managing,  domi- 
neering Mrs.  Bute,  the  dear  invalid  was 
brought  almost  to  death's  door  —  so  low, 
in  fact,  that,  as  her  maid  pathetically  ex- 
pressed it,  "  She  have  no  spirit  left  in  her ; 
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she  haven't  called  me  a  fool  these  three 
weeks."  Here  the  old  ladv  is  visited 
by  her  odious,  hypocritical,  successful 
nephew,  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley;  by  the  gentle 
Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks  ;  and  by  that  for- 
midable philanthropist,  the  Countess  of 
Southdown,  who  visits  the  invalid,  armed 
with  tracts,  and  benevolently  determined 
to  provide  for  her  physical  and  spiritual 
welfare,  by  removing  her  from  the  care  of 
that  dangerous  and  ignorant  practitioner, 
Mr.  Creamer,  and  by  bringing  her  under 
the  pious  ministrations  of  that  awakening 
man,  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Irons.  Here, 
too,  we  are  introduced  to  that  interesting 
youth,  Jim  Crawley,  the  loutish  Oxford 
undergraduate,  who,  as  his  father  boasted, 
had  had  the  advantages  of  a  university 
education,  and  had  been  plucked  only 
twice.  Sent  as  ambassador  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  aunt  and  her  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  this  young  gentleman 
arrives  by  coach,  with  his  favorite  bull- 
dog, Towzer,  in  company  with  the  Tut- 
bury  Pet,  who  is  travelling  to  Brighton  to 
engage  in  the  prize-ring  with  the  Kotting- 
dean  Fibber. 

Another  of  the  localities  haunted  by 
Thackeray's  characters  —  the  Chain  Pier 
—  has  suffered  sad  reverses  from  the 
fickleness  of  fashion.  Formerly  a  wonder 
of  engineering  skill  —  Faraday,  by  the 
way,  mentions  it  as  the  one  thing  worth 
seeing  in  Brighton  —  it  now  has  its  rivals 
at  every  watering-place  of  note,  and  is 
completely  overshadowed  by  its  more 
fashionable  neighbor,  the  West  Pier.  But 
one  almost  fancies  one  sees  the  gay  scene, 
and  feels  the  fresh  breezes  as  one  reads 
Thackeray's  vivid  description  :  — 

"  The  Chain  Pier,  as  every  one  knows, 
runs  intrepidly  into  the  sea,  which  some- 
times, in  fine  weather,  bathes  its  feet  with 
laughing  wavelets,  and  anon,  on  stormy 
days,  dashes  over  its  sides  with  roanng 
foam.  Here,  for  the  sum  of  twopence, 
you  can  go  out  to  sea  and  pace  this  \*ast 
deck  without  need  of  a  steward  with  a 
basin.  You  can  watch  the  sun  setting  in 
splendor  over  Worthing,  or  illuminating 
with  its  rising  the  ups  and  downs  of  Rot- 
tingdean.  You  see  the  citizen  with  his 
family  inveigled  into  the  shallops  of  the 
mercenary  native  mariner,  and  fancy  that 
the  motion  cannot  be  pleasant;  and  how 
the  hirer  of  the  boat,  otium  et  oppidi  lau- 
dans  rura  sui^  haply  sighs  for  ease,  and 

E refers  Richmond  or  Hampstead.  You 
ehold  a  hundred  bathing-machines  put  to 
sea.  Along  the  rippled  sands  —  stay,  are 
they  rippled  sands  or  shingly  beach?  — 
the  prawn-lx)y  seeks  the  delicious  material 


of  your  breakfast  Breakfast  —  meal  in 
London  almost  unknown,  greedily  de- 
voured in  Brighton  1  In  yon  vessels  now 
nearing  the  shore,  the  sleepless  marioer 
has  ventured  forth  to  seize  the  delicate 
whiting,  the  greedy  and  foolish  mackerel, 
and  the  homely  sole.  Hark  to  the  twang- 
ing  horn  1  It  is  the  early  coach  going  out 
to  London.  Your  eye  follows  it,  and  rests 
on  the  pinnacles  built  by  the  beloved 
George.  See  the  worn-out  London  romi 
pacing  the  pier,  inhaling  the  sea-air,  and 
casting  furtive  glances  under  the  bonnets 
of  the  pretty  girls  who  trot  here  before 
lessons!  Mark  the  bilious  lawyer,  es- 
caped for  the  d.'iy  from  Pump  Court,  and 
sniffing  the  fresh  breezes  before  he  goes 
back  to  breakfast,  and  the  bag  full  of  briefs 
at  the  Albion!  See  that  pretty  string 
of  prattling  schoolgirls,  from  the  chubb^^- 
cheeked,  flaxen-headed,  little  maiden  just 
toddling  by  the  sifde  of  the  second  teacher, 
to  the  arch  damsel  of  fifteen,  giggling  ^nd 
conscious  of  her  beauty,  whom  Miss  Grif- 
fin, the  stern  head-governess,  awfully  re- 
proves !  See  Tompkins,  with  a  telescope 
and  marine  jacket;  young  Nathan  and 
young  Abrams,  already  bedizened  in  jei^ 
ellery,  and  rivalling  the  sun  in  Oriental 
splendor;  yonder  poor  invalid  crawling 
along  in  her  chair ;  yonder  jolly  fat  lady 
examining  the  Brighton  pebbles  (I  actually 
once  saw  a  lady  buy  oneX  and  her  children 
wondering  at  the  sticking-plaister  portraits 
with  gold  hair,  and  gold  stocks,  and  pro- 
digious high-heeled  boots,  miracles  of  art 
and  cheap  at  seven  and  sixpence." 

This  is  the  scene  of  Philip  Firming 
rencontre  with  hxs  fiancee  Agnes,  and  iicr 
new  lover.  Proceeding  down** the  steps, 
under  which  the  waves  shimmer  greenlyt 
and  into  quite  a  quiet  corner  just  over  the 
water,  whence  you  may  command  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  the  shore,  the 
Marine  Parade,  and  the  Albion  Hotel,**  be 
finds  his  faithless  Agnes  and  her  favored 
suitor  deeply  engaged  in  con versation,  tbe 
subject  of  which  was  nothing  less  romantic 
than  pug-dogs. 

Even  Brighton  is  not  always  bright  and 
gay,  and  those  who  have  encountered  a 
*^  brave  north-easter  '*  there,  will  appreciate 
Thackeray's  allusion  to  "  that  fine,  cuttii^ 
east  wind,  which  blows  so  liberally 
the  Brighton  cliffs." 

Was  it  the  influence  of  this  cutting  e 
wind,  or  the  boredom  of  some  inconvenient 
acquaintance,  that  inspired  Thackeray  le 
speak  so  feelingly  of  the  one  faidt  in 
Brighton  ?  '*  It  is  too  near  London  •  •  • 
Was  ever  such  a  tohu-bohu  of  people  M 
assembled  there  ?    You  can*t  be  tranqnU 
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if  you  will.  Organs  pipe  and  scream  with- 
out cease  at  your  windows.  Your  name 
is  put  down  in  the  papers  when  you  arrive ; 
and  everybody  meets  ever}'boay  ever  so 
many  times  a  day."  The  grumole  about 
"  inconvenient  acouainlance  "  and  the  "  in- 
sidious London  log,"  doubtless,  merely 
expresses  some  momentary  irritation ;  for 
Thackeray's  recently  published  letters 
show  how  strong  his  liking  for  Brighton 
really  was. 

For  fashionable  personages,  of  course, 
the  decrees  of  society  determine  the  proper 
time  for  visiting  Brighton;  and  perhaps 
society  has  not  selected  a  bad  time.  But 
persons  who,  from  the  humbleness  of  their 
station,  or  from  the  peculiar  independence 
of  their  characters,  can  take  their  pleas- 
ure when  it  pleases  them,  will  find  that 
Brighton  has  some  special  attractions  at  a 
less  popular  time.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  opinion  of  the  haughty  old  Dowager 
Countess  of  Kew,  who  used  to  set  conven- 
tions at  defiance,  and  remove  thither  when 
the  London  season  was  at  its  height,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  spring  "the  crowd 
of  bourgeois  has  not  invaded  Brighton  ; 
the  drive  is  not  blocked  up  by  flys ;  and 
you  can  take  the  air  in  your  chair  upon 
the  Chain  Pier,  without  being  stifled  by 
the  cigars  of  odious  shop-boys  from  Lon- 
don." Taking  the  air  on  tfie  Chain  Pier 
seems  rather  a  tame  amusement  for  the 
scheming  old  dowager ;  but  then  she  had 
the  constanf  occupation  of  tyrannizing 
over  her  family  and  listening  to  the  scandal 
which  her  medical  attendant  supplied  in 
proper  doses  for  her  entertainment. 

To  the  modern  visitor  the  Steyne  has  a 
somewhat  faded  appearance — solid  and 
respectable  rather  than  gay  and  fashion- 
able; but  in  the  early  days  of  Brighton's 
prosperity  it  was  the  very  centre  of  fash- 
ionable life.  Here  might  be  seen,  on  the 
promenade,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  Foote  the  actor,  Philip 
Egalit^,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
prince  himself,  with  all  the  other  celeb- 
rities of  the  period  who  flocked  down  to 
Brighton. 

Here  —  among  the  "  mansions  with  bow 
windows  in  front,  bulging  out  with  gentle 
prominences  and  ornamented  with  neat 
verandahs,  from  which  you  can  behold  the 
tide  of  humankind  as  it  flows  up  and  down 
the  Steyne,  and  that  blue  ocean  over 
which  Britain  is  said  to  rule,  stretching 
brightly  away  eastward  and  westward  "  — 
honest  Miss  Honeyman  lived  and  pros- 
pered, to  the  envy  and  annoyance  of  her 
neighbors, —  Mrs.  Bugsby,  whose  visitors 
but  too  frequently  departed  after  the  very 


first  night;  and  Mrs.  Cribb,  who  "still 
went  cutting  pounds  and  pounds  of  meat 
off  the  lodgers'  jints ;  '*  and  Mr.  Gawler, 
with  his  fly-blown  card  constantly  in  his 
window.  Here  might  be  seen  the  arrival 
of  Lady  Anne  Newcome,  with  her  two 
carriages,  two  maids,  three  children,  and 
"man  'hout  a  livery;"  and  here,  on  an- 
other occasion,  arrives  the  brave  old  colo- 
nel, when  he  rushes  down  to  Brighton  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  good  lady 
who  had  won  his  gratitude  by  her  kind- 
ness to  Clive. 

But  we  have  given  reminiscences 
enough.  When  absent  from  Brighton  it 
is  pleasant  to  recall  the  lively  scenes  as 
they  are  presented  in  Thackeray's  pages  ; 
and  when  these  happy  haunts  are  actually 
present  before  our  eyes,  it  is  inevitable 
that  imagination  should  wander  back  and 
memory  recall  the  old-world  characters 
with  which  the  great  novelist  has  peopled 
them. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LAST  STRING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GUSTAV  HARTWIG. 

"  Off  with  it,  old  fellow,  before  you  start! 
A  glass  of  good  wine  will  cheer  your  heart. 
The  night  is  cold,  you  have  far  to  go, 
And  deep  on  the  track  lies  the  drifted  snow  I  " 

**  Good-night  I  "    Out  from  the  revel  swarm, 
His  trusty  fiddle  tucked  under  his  arm, 
Out  from  the  roum,  hot,  steaming,  low, 
Stepped  the  flddler, — round  him  all  ice  and 
snow. 

Just  as  his  bow  he  had  stoutly  plied. 
So  down  the  street  does  he  briskly  stride. 
His  home  is  distant  some  seven  miles  good, 
But  a  shorter  cut  lies  through  the  wood. 

*'  Great  God,  what  cold  I     It  chills  me  so, 
Body  and  bone  I     Through  the  wood  I'll  go  I 
Many's  the  time  that  I  at  dead 
Of  night  that  self-same  road  have  sped.'* 

Lit  by  the  moon,  the  pine-trees  throw 
Their  shadows  dark  o'er  the  sheeted  snow : 
All  round  is  hushed  as  death,  save  where 
A  falling  branch  crashes  through  the  air. 

The  fiddler,  a  merry  man  is  he, 
For  he  hears  in  his  pocket  clink  the  fee. 
His  fiddle  for  him  has  so  dearly  bought; 
And  already  he  is  at  his  home  m  thought. 

Like  countless  arms  the  trees  they  throw 
Their  branches  out,  all  swathed  in  snow, 
Into  the  night,  a  ghostly  clan. 
Weird-like  and   blanched  in  the  moonlight 
wan. 


S" 


THE   LAST   STRING. 


**IIarkl      What  stirs  there  in  the  thicket 

deep  ? 
A  hare,  belike,  I  have  scared  from  sleep," 
The  fiddler  thinks,  and  on  he  hies : 
Lo  1  glaring  before  him  two  flashing  eyes  1 

**  A  dop; !  and  starving  too  —  that  he 

Dares  show  his  teeth  that  way  at  me  ? 

Be  off !     What's  this  ?    One,  two,  three,  — 

how  I 
Fierce  eyes  all  round  I     God  help  me  now  I 

**  A  pack  of  wolves,  and  far  and  nigh 
No  help !     All,  all  alone  am  I !  '* 
Through  the  forest  his  cries  of  horror  ring, 
**  Is  there  no  one,  no  one,   that  help  will 
bring?" 

His  hair  stands  on  end,  his  eyes  they  swim, 
He  quakes,  he  totters  in  every  limb, 
He  is  like  to  fall.     From  jaws  flung  wide 
He  sees  death  threaten  on  every  side. 

A  lofty  oak's  majestic  trunk 
Supports  him,  else  he  must  have  sunk ; 
And  now  a  tune,  a  wild  mad  thing. 
Through  the  eerie  forest  is  heard  to  ring. 

He  pulls  himself  up;  in  his  trembling  hand 

The  bow  across  the  strings  is  si)anned, 

And  they  moan,  and  they  groan,  and  they 

wail  and  sing,  — 
'*Is  there  no  one,   no  one,  that  help  will 

bring?" 

The  wolves  with  eyes  half  blinking  gaze 
At  the  strange,  strange  man  in  a  blank  amaze ; 
They  have  hedged  their  helpless  victim  in : 
Huzzah !     Let  the  mcrrj'  Csardas  *  begin  I 

What  an  eldritch  din,  what  a  hell-like  strain! 
He  ])lays,   his  face  writhing  with  fear  and 

pain,  — 
Fiddling  to  wolves  I     One  moment's  pause, 
And  he  would  have  been  in  their  ruthless 

jaws ! 

Never  beggar  poor  drew  such  bow  as  he ; 
*Twas  now  a  roistering  melody, 

*  The  Cs.ird.is  in  a  Hungarian  national  dance.  It  i^ 
danced  at  every  opportunity,  and  what  add:*  to  its  fas- 
cin.itinn  is  th.it  the  text  of  some  popular  Volksludis 
associated  with  every  favorite  Csardas-tuoe. 


Then  a  grating,  groaning,  agonized  thln^, 
Then  a  piercing  note.    Crack  went  a  string  I 

A  stream  as  of  fire  runs  through  every  limb ; 
He  shudders ;  still  there  is  that  circle  grim. 
One  string  broken,  but  three  remain : 
"  Woe  is  me  I  "    A  second  snaps  in  twain  I 

Like  a  beast  that  down  to  death  hunted  lies. 
With  frantic  bounds,  and  with  hungry  eyes. 
The  wolves  around  the  fiddler  close. 
And  fainter  and  fainter  the  music  grows. 

And  died  with  its  dying  tones  away 

The  spell  that  had  kept  the  wolves  at  bay; 

Round  their  helpless  victim  more  near  they 

drew ; 
One  stroke!   and  a  third  string  snapped  in 

two  I 

"There  is  but  one  leftl    All's  up  I"    Like 

the  cry 
Of  a  soul  in  its  death-throe  agony 
Is  the  sound  from  the  one  poor  string  he 

wrung : 
His  arm  shook,  dropped,  and  there  nerveless 

hung. 

With  the  sounds  that  away  into  silence  went 
The  howl  of  the  hungry  wolves  is  blent. 
Over  his  eyes  falls  darkness;  and  dumb 
Grow  his  quivering  lips.    The  end  has  come  I 

**  Great  God,  in  thy  hands  my  soul  I  lay  I  •' 
On  this  the  poor  fellow  swooned  away. 
The  victim  lay  senseless  on  the  snow, — 
A  demoniac  howl  I  a  flash  1  a  blow  I 

A  shot  I  a  second !     The  hand  that  drew 
On  that  bevy  of  howling  wolves  was  true. 
Laden  with  death,  both  charges  told, 
And  down  in  their  blood  two  wolves  were 

rolled. 

The  rest  fly  off.     Like  a  spheric  song 
Rings  a  sound  of  voices  and  bells  I     Along 
A  sledge  brings  the  hunters  twain,  that  sped 
With  such  true  aim  the  death-dealing  lead. 

At  the  fiddler's  door  hanes  an  imace  fair 
Of  the  lUcssed  Virgin ;  God's  mother  there 
Is  set  in  a  dainty  shrine,  and  you 
Will  see  his  good  fiddle  enshrined  there  too. 

Thfx»dor£  Martin. 


Russian  Coal.  —  Large  deposits  of  coal 
are  being  worked  in  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  the  quality  being  very  varied,  as 
both  anthracite  and  soft  coal  occur.  Two 
years  aj^o  the  stock  remaining  at  the  pit  mouths 
was  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  tons;  during  iSSj  the  total  output 
reached  as  much  as  eight  hundred  thousand 
tons,  the  whole  of  which  was  used  or  exported 
before  the  beginning  of  iS86.  At  Donetz,  the 
number  of  miners  employed  is  about  sixty-five 
hundred,  whiUt  work  is  found  on  the  pit  l^anks 


for  some  fifteen  hundred.  It  is  stated  that 
seventy-six  steam  engines  are  used  in  the  varv 
ous  oi)erations  necessary  to  mining.  These 
represent  an  aggregate  ot  nearly  thirteen  hun* 
dred  horse-power.  About  six  hundred  and 
twelve  horses  arc  also  employed,  the  majority, 
however,  on  the  surface.  The  coal  is  used 
for  locomotives,  steamers,  factories,  and  alvo 
for  household  purposes.  At  Taganrog  the 
price  is  equivalent,  at  the  present  rate  of  ei* 
change,  to  about  i\s.  5</.  per  ton. 
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ENGLAND  TO  IRELAND,   ETC. 


ENGLAND  TO  IRELAND. 


Spouse  whom  my  sword  in  the  olden  time 
won  me, 

Winning    me  hatred    more  sharp  than  a 
sword  — 
Mother  of  children  who  hiss  at  or  shun  me, 

Curse  or  revile  me,  and  hold  me  abhorred — 
Heiress  of  anger  that  nothing  assuages, 

Mad  for  the  future,  and  mad  from  the  past  — 
Daughter  of  all  the  implacable  ages, 

Lo,  let  us  turn  and  be  lovers  at  last  I 

Lovers  whom  tragical  sin  hath  made  equal. 

One  in  transgression  and  one  in  remorse,  — 
Bonds  may  be  severed,  but  what  were  the 
sc(}uel  ? 

Hardly  shall  amity  come  of  divorce. 
Let  the  dead  past  have  a  royal  entombing, 

0*er  it  the  future  built  white  for  a  fane  I 
I  that  am  haughty  from  much  overcoming 

Sue  to  thee,  supplicate — nay,  is  it  vain? 

Hate  and  mistrust  are  the  children  of  blind- 
ness, — 

Could  we  but  see  one  another,  'twere  well ! 
Knowledge  is  sympathy,  charity,  kindness, 

Ignorance  only  is  feeder  of  hell. 
Could  we  but  gaze  for  an  hour,  for  a  minute. 

Deep  in  each  other's  unfaltering  eyes, 
Love  were  begun  —  for  that  look  would  begin 
it  — 

Bom  in  the  flash  of  a  mighty  surprise. 

Then  should  the  ominous  night-bird  of  error. 

Scared  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  day. 
Flap  his  maleficent  wings,  and  in  terror 

Flit  to  the  wilderness,  dropping  his  prey. 
Then  should  we,  growing  in  strength  and  in 
sweetness. 

Fusing  to  one  indivisible  soul. 
Dazzle  the  world  with  a  splendid  complete- 
ness. 

Mightily  single,  immovably  whole. 

Thou,  like  a  flame  when  the  stormy  winds  fan 
it, 
I,  like  a  rock  to  the  elements  bare,  — 
Mixed  by  lovc*s  magic,  the  fire  and  the  granite, 
Who  should  compete  with  us,  what  should 
compare  ? 
Strong  with  a  strength  that  no  fate  might  dis- 
sever, 
One  with  a  oneness  no  force  could  divide. 
So  were  we  married  and  mingled  forever. 
Lover  with    lover,   and    bridegroom   with 

bride. 
Spectator.  WILLIAM  WaTSON. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTER. 

Our  home  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps  might  be, 

And  not  on  a  Welsh  hillside. 
And  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea. 

Not  close  to  its  rippling  tide ; 


For  the  silent  night,  with  a  deep,  deep  snow 
Has  covered  the  mountains  and  dell, 

And  a  cold,  clear  air,  where  a  breath  doesn't 
blow. 
Has  left  the  snow  where  it  fell ; 

And  the  fallow  fields,  and  the  littered  yardt 
And  the  holes  where  they  dig  the  peat. 

And  all  that  the  beautiful  landscape  marred 
Lie  deep  'neath  the  snov^^  sheet ; 

And  every  rough  corner  is  softly  lined, 
And  some  grace  and  some  beauty  wins. 

For  the  snow  covers  gently,  like  Charity  kind* 
A  multitude  great  of  sins. 

The  pine-trees  that  cover  the  mountainsides 

And  meet  in  the  glcn  below. 
Stand  moveless,  until  a  breath  decides 

They  must  let  their  burden  go ; 

As  if  pleased  with  the  gift  that  the  night  has 
brought. 

Each  holds  it  tenderly  still, 
And  jealously,  lest  a  flake  be  caught 

If  a  breeze  should  pass  from  the  hill. 

The  sun,  from  behind  the  mountains,  strews 
Their  unwonted  smooth  white  peaka 

With  exquisite,  dreamy,  opal  hues. 
And  dazzling  silver  streaks ; 

And,  high  above  all,  the  deep  blue  sky-^ 

We  gaze  in  a  dream  of  bliss  I 
Oh  I  who  would  ask  winter  to  pass  them  by 

If  its  days  could  be  all  like  this  ? 

Sunday  Masaziae.  JOHN  HUTTOH. 


ON  A  PICTURE, 

So  late,  so  late  I     How  fast  the  hours  are  flv- 
mgl 
How  soon  the  world,  and  we  therewithf 

grown  older. 
Sink  into  shadow  1    Night  winds,  breathiqg 
colder. 
Their  sad  lament  across  the  lake  are  sighing; 
Overhead  the  melancholy  seabird  crying 
Sweeps  westward;    night  rolls  down  the 

mountain's  shoulder; 
Scarce,  should  she  come  now,  could  mine 
eyes  behold  her,  — 


Day  dicth  fast,  and  hope  with  day  is  dying- 

"    ^      UniT 
lall  cleave  thy  bluidin 
asunder. 


O  horror  of  great  blackness  grimfy  falkngi 
No  moon  shall  cleave  thy  blmding  foldi 


No  star  illuminate  thy  murky  cope. 
O  thou  that  tarriest,  hear  my  passionate  call- 
ing I 
But  a  brief  space,  no  cry  shall  soaad  there* 
under : 
Still  the  light  lingers,— is  there  yet  a 
hope? 
Time.  STEPHEN  Tumi. 


CABOT  S   LIFE  OF  EMERSON. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
CABOrS  LIFE  OF  EMERSON.* 

To  some  Englishmen  the  name  of  Em- 
erson suggests  little  more  than  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  mysti- 
cism. To  a  large  section  of  cultivated 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  philos- 
opher of  Concord  appears  the  most  repre- 
sentative figure  in  their  republic  of  letters, 
their  most  imaginative  poet,  their  greatest 
teacher,  their  most  vigorous  and  daring 
thinker,  their  most  original  writer.  And 
their  verdict  is  substantially  correct.  The 
estimate  may  appear  excessive,  but  the 
exaggeration,  if  such  there  be,  is  prompted 
by  true  instincts  of  national  gratitude.  A 
glance  at  the  movement  which  revolution- 
ized the  intellectual  and  literary  condition 
of  America  in  1830-40,  and  the  unrivalled 
influence  which  Emerson  exercised  in 
promoting  and  directing  that  movement, 
will  explain,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the  ver- 
dict of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

In  1830  the  United  States  were  a 
crowded  mart,  a  busy  workshop,  a  bus- 
tling 'change.  The  general  standard  of 
life  was  low.  Several  years  later,  thought- 
ful, spiritual-minded  men,  like  Judd,  still 
protested  against  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  vices  which  had  corrupted  the 
New  England  spirit,  and  seemed  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  public  institu- 
tions. The  brains  of  the  country  were 
attracted  into  channels  of  activity  which 
were  hostile  to  literature,  philosophy,  and 
art.  Practical  men,  absorbed  in  business 
pursuits,  hemmed  in  by  objects  of  sense, 
regarding  only  immediate  and  obvious 
utility,  had  lost  faith,  if  not  consciousness, 
in  the  higher  faculties  of  their  moral  and 
mental  natures.  They  were  more  eager 
to  get  a  living  than  to  live.  Those  who 
had  leisure  or  capacity  for  thought  were, 

•  I.  Lift  of  Ralph    Waldo  Emerson.      By  James 

Elliot  Cabot.    2  vols.     Londr)n  and  New  York,  iSS/. 
2.   Works  of  R.    W.  Emerson.     6  vols.      London, 

1884. 

3  Correspondence  of  T.  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Emtr^ 
son,     London,  1S83. 

4.  The  Dial.     4  vols.     Boston,  1840-4. 

5.  Life  of  R.    W.   Emerson.     By  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.     London,  1S85. 

6.  In  Memoriam  R.  W.  Emerson.     By  A.  Ireland. 
London,  1882. 

7.  Transcendentalism  in  New  England.     By  O.  B. 
FrothioKham.     New  York,  1876. 


like  Ir\'ing,  swept  away  by  the  tide  of 
imitation,  or,  like  Dana,  crippled  by 
dissatisfaction  with  their  surroundings. 
Fashions,  philosophy,  literary  tone,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Old  World.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  fed  the  rising 
generation  upon  English  conventionalities. 
Literature  displayed  the  mediocrity  of 
imitation  rather  than  the  natural  charm  of 
invention;  Americans  wrote  from  their 
memories  ;  they  rebuilt  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers,  not  tenements  for  living 
men.  They  had  no  native  standards, 
Washington  Irving  caught  the  graces  of 
Addison,  and  national  vanity  satisfied 
itself  with  comparing  Cooper  to  Walter 
Scott,  or  claiming  for  Bryant  a  rivalry 
with  Wordsworth.  An  Alston  might  at- 
tempt the  highest  range  of  pictorial  art; 
but  both  in  painting  and  poetry  American 
talent  was  attracted  towards  inanimate 
nature,  and  in  neither  field  attained  the 
most  perfect  form  of  expression.  Neither 
painters  nor  poets  penetrated  from  the 
form  to  the  substance.  A  Bryant  or  an 
Innes  might  render  into  verse  or  upon 
canvas  something  of  the  rare  fascination 
which  is  exercised  by  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  forest  life.  But,  as  a  rule,  both 
landscape  painting  and  descriptive  verse 
displayed  little  more  than  accurate  mem- 
ory, patient  observation,  sensitiveness  to 
■beauty,  selection  of  striking  effects.  In 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  there 
revealed  that  imaginative  faculty  which 
expresses  ideal  truth  through  the  forms 
of  nature,  that  high  poetic  vein  which 
submits  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind. 

Industrialism  and  imitation  were  not 
more  uncompromising  in  their  hostility  to 
independent  culture  than  was  Puritanism. 
In  former  generations  religion  had  raised 
and  elevated  New  England  settlers,  given 
strength  to  character,  and  fibre  to  morality. 
But  the  grim  austerity  of  Calvinism  had 
never  smiled  on  art;  it  was  iron  in  its 
discipline,  stern  and  implacable  in  its 
doctrine  ;  it  favored  neither  freedom  nor 
variety  of  thought.  Puritans,  who  were 
unclogged  by  formalism  and  unfettered 
by  logic,  might  still  soar  upwards  into  the 
celestial  regions  of  ecstatic  faith  ;  but  as 
the  lives  of  the  emigrants  had    settled 
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down  into  prose,  so  the  poetry  of  their 
religion  had  fled.  Old  ideas,  passionate 
piety,  and  philosophical  penetration  met 
in  conflict.  Men  became  sceptics  una- 
wares ;  they  doubted  the  basis  of  the  faith 
to  whose  symbols  they  clung  with  des- 
perate tenacity.  Religion's  claim  to  in- 
spiration was  opposed  to  the  dominant 
philosophy  of  Locke  ;  Puritan  asceticism 
revolted  against  the  habits  of  a  wealthy 
democracy.  "  The  Scarlet  Letter "  re- 
veals the  possibilities,  if  not  the  actualities, 
of  the  gloomy  despotism,  which  frowned 
down  amusement,  carried  its  espionna^e 
into  private  life,  and  darkened  society  with 
the  grim  shadow  of  ministerial  tyranny. 
The  inevitable  reaction  came.  Formal, 
hard,  external,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Uni- 
tarianism.  But  its  successful  rival  was 
too  dry  and  material  to  satisfy  the  higher 
needs  of  human  nature.  With  all  its 
clearness  of  thought,  mental  activity,  and 
sincerity  of  intention,  it  had,  in  1830,  lost 
its  spring.  In  ceasing  to  be  aggressive, 
it  ceased  to  be  enthusiastic  It  rose  or 
fell  to  a  dull  level  of  respectability,  on 
which  a  sense  of  propriety  replaced  reli- 
gious fervor.  Thus  the  society  of  the 
country  was  industrial,  utilitarian,  fettered 
by  conventionalities ;  its  religion  formal 
or  rationalizing;  its  art  unimaginative; 
its  literature  imitative  and  pusillanimous. 
To  change  these  unfavorable  conditions 
was  the  object  of  Emerson's  teaching. 
Few  men  initiated  a  new  departure  with 
more  conscious  purpose.  The  text  of  his 
first  sermon  was  •*  What  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul.^"  The  great  end  of  every 
man's  life  is  the  preservation  of  his  indi- 
vidual mind  and  character.  This  lesson 
of  private  freedom  is  the  essence  of  all 
his  later  utterances.  "  Nature,"  his  first 
published  composition,  was  a  challenge  to 
the  Old  World.  In  his  thoughts  on  mod- 
ern literature  (Z?/Vi/,  October,  1840X  the 
same  note  is  struck ;  even  Goethe  fails  to 
satisfy  him,  not  only  because  of  his  artistic 
indifferentism,  but  because,  in  Emerson's 
opinion,  he  never  rose  above  the  sphere 
of  artistic  conventionality.  The  addresses 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and 
before  the  divinity  class  at  Cambridge, 
produced  a  profound  impression.     The 
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first  took  his  audience  by  storm.  It  was 
"an  event,"  says  Lowell,  "without  any 
former  parallel  in  our  literary  annals,  a 
scene  to  be  always  treasured  in  the  memory 
for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  inspiration." 
**  It  has,"  wrote  Theodore  Parker,  who  also 
heard  it,  **made  a  great  noise;"  and  he 
calls  it  *Hhe  noblest,  most  inspiring  strain 
I  ever  listened  to."  In  after  life  he  used 
'*  to  thank  God  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson."  Many  Amer- 
icans of  the  present  day  have  testified 
to  the  electric  shock  which  these  two 
addresses  gave  to  society.  They  were 
everywhere  discussed ;  they  provoked 
numerous  replies,  created  a  species  of 
panic  among  professors  like  Andrews 
Norton,  and  became  the  occasion  of  a 
heated  controversy.  Emerson  alone  took 
no  part  in  this  "  storm  in  a  wash-bowL" 

In  these  early  productions  Emerson 
sketched  the  teaching  which  he  afterwards 
expanded,  developed,  and  illustrated  in  all 
his  subsequent  lectures  and  essays.  He 
is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  people. 
He  is  determined  to  see  in  the  individual 
man  of  to-day  the  elements  of  all  the  great- 
ness, the  germ  of  all  the  strength^  that 
the  noblest  historical  figures  have  dis- 
played. Each  individual  is  the  lord  of 
circumstance,  the  maker  of  his  character, 
the  master  of  his  fate.  What  Plato  has 
thought,  every  one  may  think ;  what  a  saint 
has  felt,  every  one  may  feel.  Names  of 
power  do  not  overawe  Emerson ;  he  is  not 
oppressed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 
"  My  giant  goes  with  me  wherever  1  go." 
He  regards  the  world  with  a  new  vision  ; 
he  gives  the  living  present  precedence 
over  the  dead  past ;  the  vital  spark  within 
his  nation  outweighs  the  most  splendid 
dust  of  antiquity.  He  breathes  the  free 
air  of  the  Western  prairies.  He  eschews 
all  alien  or  artificial  inspirations,  and 
studies  the  material  which  lies  to  bis  right 
hand  and  his  left.  He  urges  his  coun- 
trymen to  turn  from  the  literature  of  i«- 
lons  to  their  own  modes  and  customs  of 
life,  to  contemplate  the  nature  that  is  be- 
fore their  eyes  directly,  and  not  tbrougb 
foreign  spectacles.  **  Here,  on  this  nigged 
soil  of  Massachusetts,  I  take  my  stand, 
baring  my  brow  in  the  breeze  of  my  own 
country,  and  invoke  the  genius  of  my  ova 
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woods.**  Not  only  is  he  national  and  tlie 
representative  of  a  new  people,  he  is  also 
democratic  in  his  mental  attitude.  The 
Puritans  had  preached  the  natural  deprav- 
ity of  man  ;  Emerson  asserted  his  inherent 
worth.  He  taught  that  man  was  capable 
of  self-government,  that,  if  he  were  but 
true  to  himself,  his  future  was  serene  and 
glorious.  He  insisted  that  every  individ- 
ual human  being  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  law,  prophet,  Church  to  himself.  He 
endeavored  to  build  up  character  by  indi- 
vidual culture,  to  develop  each  man*s  in- 
ternal resources  so  that  thev  should  re- 
quire  no  external  aid,  social  or  religious. 
He  claimed  for  the  individual  mind  a 
sovereign  freedom  of  thought,  a  direct 
communion  with  the  infinite  mind.  "  The 
foregoing  generations,"  he  writes,  "  beheld 
God  face  to  face  ;  we,  through  their  eyes  ; 
why  should  not  we  enjoy  also  an  original 
relation  to  the  universe?  Why  should 
not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
insight  and  not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion 
by  revelation  to  us  and  not  the  history  of 
theirs?"  It  is  this  doctrine  of  self-reli- 
ance, illustrated  by  fresh  examples,  en- 
forced under  new  aspects,  presented  in 
different  shapes,  that  forms  the  essence 
of  his  philosophy,  and  was  repeated  on 
every  platform  and  reiterated  in  every 
essay.  His  teaching  emphatically  pro- 
tested against  utilitarian  ethics,  against 
material  philosophy,  against  formal  reli- 
gion, against  carefully  cultured  exotics 
which  choked  plants  of  native  growth. 
Ecclesiastically  and  politically  free,  Amer- 
ica was  still  intellectually  dependent. 
Emerson  enlarged  and  illuminated  his 
countrymen*s  conception  of  national  life, 
and  gave  to  it  an  impulse  and  direction 
which  it  never  lost.  His  words  stirred  the 
blood  of  his  contemporaries  like  a  bugle- 
call  ;  the  movement  he  promoted  had  its 
excesses  and  extravagances,  but  it  was 
fresh,  indigenous,  national.  In  1830 
America  was  intellectually  a  colony  of 
England.  Emerson's  writings  and  ad- 
dresses from  1836  to  1840  were  the  "  Dec- 
laration of  Intellectual  Independence." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  Emerson 
created  an  intellectual  revival  which  had 
commenced  in  1820 ;  but  he  stimulated  its 
progress,  and,  although  he   stood  aloof 


from  some  of  its  phases,  he  guided  and 
steadied  its  course.  Other  influences 
were  already  at  work  to  produce  what  may 
be  called,  without  fear  of  provoking  com 
parisons,  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  It  was  the  springtime  of 
national  independence,  and  a  stir  was  in 
the  air.  The  long  frost  of  custom  was 
breaking  up;  society  was  preparing  to 
bud  and  blossom  with  promise  of  varied 
fruit;  men  were  learning  to  think  for 
themselves.  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper,  the 
profound  mind  of  Channing,  the  richly 
flowered  eloquence  of  Everett,  had  not 
created  an  American  literature,  but  they 
had  created  an  American  audience  for  the 
discussion  of  every  sort  of  topic  from 
poetry  to  criticism.  As  broader  fields  of 
action  opened  out,  as  novel  controversies 
occupied  the  press,  as  criticism  analyzed 
the  bases  of  classical  or  theological  liter- 
ature, as  science  destroyed  accepted  fic- 
tions, fresh  interests  and  theories  collided 
with  ancient  creeds  and  institutions.  The 
shock  of  new  and  old  struck  the  spark  of 
literary  life.  The  revolution  began  with 
a  change  in  metaphysics.  Thinkers  have 
been  for  centuries  divided  into  idealists 
and  sensationalists,  transcendentalists 
and  materialists.  The  one  insists  upon 
thought,  will,  and  inspiration,  the  other 
on  facts,  history,  circumstances  ;  the  one 
starts  from  consciousness,  the  other  from 
experience ;  the  one  treats  the  external 
world  as  the  product  of  man*s  thought,  the 
other  regards  man  as  the  product  of  the 
external  world  ;  the  one  exalts,  the  other 
decries  mental  abstractions ;  the  one  de- 
preciates, the  other  exaggerates  matter; 
the  one  emphasizes  the  unity  of  reason, 
the  other  the  variety  of  sense.  From 
what  has  bSen  already  said  of  Emerson, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  would  throw  all  the 
weight  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  of 
idealism.  Stripped  of  its  metaphysics, 
Transcendentalism  represents  the  value 
of  ideals  in  thought,  morals,  politics,  and 
reform.  Emerson  traced  the  decadence 
of  the  human  mind  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  system  of  Locke.  He  deplored  the 
loss  of  native  force,  of  width  of  grasp,  of 
depth  of  feeling,  which  had  achieved  great 
things  in  literature,  art,  and  statesman- 
ship.   Men  could  not  think  grandly  so 
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sensational  school;  Herder*s  ** Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  Schleierniacher*s  pro- 
tests against  dogmatic  religion,  stimulated 
aged  the  spread  of  Transcendentalism.  '•  the  effort  to  escape  from  intellectual  Ueak- 
Thc  Old  World,  with  its  leisured, cultured   ness    into    spiritual    sunshine;    Schiller, 


long  as  they  consumed  their  energies  in 
thinking  clearlv. 

Home  and  foreign   influences  encour- 


classes,  scarcely  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  social  conditions  with  hign 
aspirations  that   is  experienced   in   new 


Richter,  Novalis,  and,  above  all,  Goethe. 
from  many  different  sides,  added  force  to 
the  recoil  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 


worlds,  where  no  shades  soften  the  hard  '  Scotch   psychology,  and  practical  mate- 
line  which  severs  thought   from  action,   rialism. 


Men  are  compelled  to  be  either  in  the 
world  or  out  of  it;  their  sole  claim  to 
honor  is  their  power  to  do  the  tangible 
work  before   them.     Hence   refined  and 


The  passion  for  intelligible  results,  for 
facts  which  can  be  formularized,  distin- 
guishes the  system  of  Locke.  If  this 
feeling  in  excess  leads  to  poverty  and  nar- 


cultivated  Americans  were  predisposed  in  i  rowness  of  thought,  it  has  compensating 
favor  of  a  theory  which  made  thinkers  |  advantages.  Both  its  good  and  its  bad 
kings,  and  reduced  the  tumult  of  a  life,  side  are  illustrated  by  the  Transcendental 
which  the  nation  accepted  as  the  sole  real-  movement.  A  boundless  future  seemed 
ity,  into  the  unreal,  shifting  product  of  i  to  open  before  the  new  philosophers. 
thought.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  wholly  fanci- j  1836-40  was  the  consulate  of  Plancus,  a 
ful  to  imagine,  that  the  peculiar  relations  period  to  which  many  young  Americans 
of  man  and  nature  influenced  the  desire  !  applied  the  lines  of  Coleridge,  — 


to  merge  in  unity  that  which  could  not  be 
reconciled.  In  the  New  World  the  nine- 
teenth century  stood  vividly  and  sharply 
contrasted  with  antiquity ;  the  primitive 
savage  was  confronted  by  the  printing- 


Bliss  was  it  in  that  hour  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  ecstasy. 

The  crust  of  society  was  broken  up  by  a 
volcanic  eruption  ot  sentiment    The  great 


tions  for  the  future.     The  movement 
one  of  intellectual  emancipation,  bat  it 
also  degenerated  into  every  form  of  whim- 


press,  the  silence  of  the  primeval  forest  ■  wave  of  Romanticism  reached  America 
was  broken  by  the  whirr  of  the  last  me- !  after  its  force  was  spent  in  Europe,  bat  it 
chanical  invention.  The  two  elements  |  gathered  irresistible  force  as  it  crossed 
couid  not  be  harmonized,  but  they  might  I  the  Atlantic,  or  encountered  less  opposi* 
be  blended  in  that  Absolute  which  Tran-  j  tion  from  past  or  present  in  its  prepara- 
scendentalists  adored.  Moreover,  the  na- 
tion had  not  lost  the  sentiment  of  religion. 
But  the  dominant  philosophy  had  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  tneology;  the  sical  aberration,  into  vague  schemes  of 
axiom,  **  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  nisi' pri us  1  grandiloquent  idealism,  as  well  as  into 
in  sensu.'*  supplied  no  basis  for  faith,  no  the  dangerous  inanities  of  spirit-rapping, 
assurance  of  the  attributes  or  existence  '  Abandoning  traditions,  denying  the  suid- 
of  God.  The  Transcendentalist  met  un-  ance  of  history,  Transcendentaiists 
belief  with  new  weapons.  He  insisted  launched  forth  into  the  sea  of  life  with  no 
upon  man's  communion  with  the  super-  compass  but  their  own  opinions,  and  no 
sensible  world,  his  power  of  spiritual  per-  rudder  except  their  instincts.  Men  passed 
ceptions,  his  intuition  into  that  order  of  through  '*  moral  phases  "  with  bewildering 
existence  to  which  belong  our  absolute  .  rapiditv.  And  here,  once  more,  the  influ* 
ideas  of  truth,  justice,  beauty,  that  sphere  '  ence  of  Emerson  proved  invaluable.  His 
which  lies  beyond  the  region  of  empiric  •  reputation  has  suffered  by  the  association 
knowledge,  and  behind  the  horizon  of  the  of  his  name  with  a  local  movement  from 
senses.  The  Americans  were  thus  pre-  which  he  really  stood  aloof.  He  rebuked 
disposed  in  favor  of  Transcendentalism  by  !  alike  the  fanaticism  of  the  Transcendeih 
their  external  circumstances  and  their  talists  and  the  Conservatives.  His  shrewd, 
relii;ious  sentiment.  Foreign  influences  '  vigorous,  and  well-balanced  judgment  gave 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  Sweden-  an  every-day  meaning  to  their  vague  phil- 
borg's  dazzling  visions,  Coleridge's  cloudy  osophies.  and  a  practical  turn  to  their 
reveries,  Carlylc's  denunciations  of  the  aspirations :  he  condensed,  concentrated, 
present,  combined  to  raise  a  rebellion  and  vitalized  the  thin,  wandering  vapors 
against  the  deadly  precision  of  analytic  of  their  idealism.  He  saw  keenly  enongfa 
methods ;  the  new  bases  for  human  the  extravagances  and  eccentricities  of 
thought,  which  were  supplied  by  Kant,  the  Della-Cruscans,  dilettanti,  and  phikh 
Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schellinc:.  and  by  Cousin's  sophical  dyspeptics,  who  called  themselves 
brilliant  expositions  of  German  philoso-  his  followers.  His  strong  common  sense 
phy,  encouraged  the  reaction  against  the  !  repudiated  their  abstention  from  the  duties 
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of  domestic  and  public  life.  He  quietly 
ridiculed  their  determination  to  sit  in  cor- 
ners, and  wait  till  the  universe  bade  them 
work,  and  he  refused  to  join  in  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment.  At  the  same  time  he 
saw  the  value  of  this  undisciplined  enthu- 
siasm, and  endeavored  to  divert  it  into 
useful  channels.  And  thus,  indirectly 
through  his  influence,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  proclaimed  as  a  holy  war,  and 
the  rights  of  women  preached  with  the 
ardor  of  a  crusade. 

We  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  po- 
sition which  Emerson  holds  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen.  But  unless 
another  element  is  considered,  we  shall  do 
injustice  to  Emerson  and  to  the  judgment 
of  his  admirers. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  are  men  of  great  figure  and 
of  few  deeds.  We  cannot  find  the  smallest 
part  of  the  personal  weight  of  Washington  in 
the  narrative  of  his  exploits.  The  authority 
of  the  name  of  Schiller  is  too  great  for  his 
books.  The  largest  part  of  their  power  was 
latent.  This  is  what  we  call  "character  **  — 
a  reserved  force  which  acts  directly  and  with- 
out means. 

In  these  words  Emerson  unconsciously 
discloses  another  part  of  the  secret  of  his 
own  influence.  Inside  and  outside  his 
books  he  was  an  impressive  personality. 

In  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv,  Emerson  is  not  a  man  to 
be  skipped.  His  position  is  in  itself  strik- 
ing—  a  solitary  thinker  contemplating  the 
bustling  throng  of  the  most  money-making 
nation  in  the  world,  a  sage  of  pagan  Greece 
travelling  in  the  tram-cars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  walking  in  the  grove  of 
Academus  undisturbed  by  the  whistle  of 
the  steam-engine,  and,  worthy  of  the  age 
of  Pericles,  not  unmanned  by  his  philos- 
ophy. No  one  reads  his  books  for  the 
sake  of  clear,  systematic,  loo^ical  exposi- 
tions. But  thousands  who  do  not  value 
his  philosophy  for  itself,  value  it  for  the 
trains  of  thought  which  it  awakens,  the 
suggestions  which  he  drew  from  it,  the 
imagery  with  which  he  illustrated  it,  the 
inspiration  of  noble  wishes  and  high  aspi- 
rations which  he  made  it  breathe.  So 
again  he  broke  up  the  crust  of  association ; 
he  presented  new  aspects  of  familiar  ob- 
jects, treated  old  subjects  of  enquiry  in 
novel  relations,  excited  his  hearers  to  | 
fresh  mental  activity.  But  it  was  not,  | 
alone  or  in  combination,  the  peculiarity  of  j 
his  position,  nor  the  suggestiveness  of  his  ' 
teaching,  nor  the  stimulus  which  he  gave 
to  curiosity,  that  kindled  in  his  audience 
new  life,  and  imparted  to  them  a  subtle 


change  which  made  them  better  and 
greater  men.  He  gave  his  thought,  but 
he  also  gave  his  character,  to  his  contem- 
poraries. With  rare  sincerity  he  bestowed 
upon  the  people  what  was  in  his  heart  and 
mind.  **  His  words  had  power  because 
they  accorded  with  his  thoughts,  and  his 
thoughts  had  reality  and  depth  because 
they  harmonized  with  the  life  that  he 
always  lived"  —  so  wrote  Hawthorne  in 
his  tine  apologue  of  "  The  Great  Stone 
Face,"  which  we  may  well  believe  to  be  a 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Emerson.  He 
effected  the  intellectual  emancipation  of 
America  as  much  by  his  example  as  by 
his  teaching,  bv  his  impersonation  of  the 
unselfish  search  for  truth,  and  of  the  un- 
satisfied craving  for  self-improvement,  by 
the  realized  ideal  which  he  placed  before 
them  of  **  plain  living  and  high  thinking." 
Thus  it  was  that  he  was  one  of  those  men 
from  whom  virtue  proceeded  into  others. 
Thus,  too,  he  won  the  power  to  inspire, 
enkindle,  and  vivify,  to  communicate  the 
confidence  of  hope  and  the  passion  for 
beauty  which  thrilled  and  vibrated  through 
his  own  frame.  The  purity  of  his  sensi- 
tive integrity  seems  never  to  have  been 
marred  even  by  childish  weakness ;  no 
boyish  error,  no  youthful  indiscretion,  has 
been  laid  to  his  charge.  He  would  have 
been  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  a  profounder 
moralist,  had  he  been  less  coldly  and 
spontaneously  upright  His  own  standard 
of  duty  was  so  high,  that  he  could  with 
safety  follow  his  instincts.  His  character 
corrected  his  intellectual  aberrations ;  it 
ministered  the  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
his  teaching.  But  it  scarcely  needs  the 
example  of  a  Shelley  to  prove  the  peril  of 
Emerson's  maxim,  "Obey  yourself."  If 
Emerson  had  had  the  passions  of  bad 
men,  or  if  bad  men  adopted  Emerson*s 
principles,  the  world  would  be  a  pande- 
monium. 

**  Great  geniuses,"  said  Emerson, "  have 
the  shortest  biographies."  The  loose 
generalization  is  characteristic ;  bat  the 
saying  is  eminently  true  of  his  own  life, 
which  has  been  admirably  illustrated,  from 
new,  and  hitherto  inaccessible,  sources,  by 
Mr.  Cabot,  the  title  of  whose  excellent 
work  heads  this  article.  The  blood  of 
generations  of  "painful  preachers"  ran  in 
Emerson's  veins.  His  grandfather  built 
the  Old  Manse  at  Concord  which  proved, 
in  other  hands,  a  second  home  to  Emerson, 
and  from  which  Hawthorne  gathered  his 
immortal  mosses.  His  father,  William 
Emerson,  was  pastor  of  the  first  (Unita- 
rian) Church  at  Boston;  and  in  tJiat  city 
Ralph  Waldo  was  born  in  1S03. 
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As  a  child  Emerson  held  aloof  from  his 
contemporaries. 

When  I  was  thirteen  years  old  [he  writes  In 
his  journal  in  1839]  my  uncle,  Samuel  Ripley, 
one  day  asked  me,  "  How  is  it,  Ralph,  that 
all  the  ix>ys  dislike  you  and  quarrel  with  you, 
whilst  the  grown  people  are  fond  of  you?" 
Now  I  am  tnirty-six,  and  the  fact  is  reversed ; 
the  old  people  suspect  and  dislike  me,  and  the 
young  people  love  me. 

"I  doa*t  think  he  ever  engaged,"  so 
writes  an  old  schoolfellow,  "in  boys' 
plays  ;  not  because  of  any  physical  ina- 
bility, but  simply  because,  from  his  earli- 
est years,  he  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere." 
The  "clearest  recollection"  of  another 
schoolfellow  **  is  that  Emerson  was  singu- 
larly free  from  faults,  and  this  was  the 
substratum  for  his  subsequent  expansion 
in  character  and  intellect."  Memories 
respecting  the  boyhood  of  eminent  con- 
temporaries cannot  always  be  trusted ; 
recollections  are  unconsciously  colored 
by  subsequent  achievements.  We  could 
almost  hope  that  Emerson  was  not  so 
white  as  he  has  been  painted.  But  whether 
the  wish  is  pious  or  the  reverse,  the  char- 
acter of  his  life  and  thought  confirms  the 
impression  which  he  left  upon  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  boyhood.  Beyond  doubt, 
his  withdrawal  from  boyish  pastimes  and 
companionship  deprived  him  of  a  valu- 
able education,  encouraged  his  tendencies 
to  excessive  idealism,  and  fostered  what 
he  himself  calls  his  **  cardinal  vice  of  in- 
tellectual dissipation."  His  natural  faults 
as  a  thinker  were  confirmed  by  his  early 
life.  His  reveries  are  not  tne  aimless 
dreams  of  a  recluse,  for  from  this  com- 
mon tendency  of  solitude  he  was  saved 
by  his  practical  sense.  But  he  always 
lived  in  a  world  of  principles  rather  than 
of  facts.  He  is  not  firmly  bent  on  making 
his  meaning  clear  to  men  of  action,  exag- 
gerates the  importance  of  his  own  mis- 
sion, fondles  his  crotchets  and  prejudices. 
So,  too,  he  looks  down  upon  the  wind- 
swept regions  of  passion  from  a  serene 
height  of  settled  peace  and  marble  self- 
possession.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  remorse  and  retribution  of  depravity, 
standing  at  an  austere  distance  from  hu- 
man frailty,  he  catches  only  an  imperfect 
glimpse  of  the  world^s  misery,  and  under- 
estimates the  mass  of  the  world's  guilt. 
His  eye,  accustomed  to  peer  through  the 
mists  of  cloudland,  often  regards  men  like 
trees  walking. 

His  isolation  and  seclusion  were  exag- 
gerated by  the  circ  imstances  of  his  studi- 
ous boyhood.  Neither  his  father  nor  his 
mother  were  demonstrative  towards  their 


children ;  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
conceal  a  real  tenderness  under  a  mask  of 
austerity.  His  aunt  Mary  Emerson  was 
the  strongest  influence  of  his  early  life. 
**  She  must  always  occupy,"  wrote  Emer- 
son, "a  saint's  place  in  my  household; 
and  I  have  no  hour  of  poetry  or  philoso« 
phy  since  I  knew  these  things  into  which 
she  does  not  enter  as  a  genius."  But  her 
pride  in  her  nephew,  as  well  as  her  fervid, 
enthusiastic  nature,  rather  encouraged 
than  checked  the  ardor  of  his  studies. 
Poverty  also  contributed  to  isolate  him 
from  boyish  companionship.  In  iSii  his 
father  ciied,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow 
and  six  children.  The  family  was  com* 
pelled  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy. 
Ralph  and  his  brother  shared  a  greatcoat 
between  them,  so  that  they  took  turns  in 
going  out.  The  boys  chopped  wood,  lit 
nres,  laid  tables,  ran  errands  for  their 
mother.  They  had  but  little  leisure  be- 
tween their  school-hours  and  their  house- 
hold work ;  their  spare  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  improving  books  such  as 
Jebb's  Sermons,  Whelpley's  Historical 
Compend,  and  Rollings  or  Robertson's 
Histories.  But  •*  the  iron  band  of  poverty, 
of  necessity,  of  austerity,"  of  which  Emer- 
son speaks  in  his  essay  on  **  Domestic 
Life,"  strenjfthened  the  boy  in  frugality 
and  self-denial.  As  a  child  of  eight,  he 
subscribed  six  cents  to  a  circulating  li- 
brary, and  got  from  it  the  first  volume  of 
a  thrilling  novel.  His  aunt  reproved  him 
for  spending  money  on  such  a  luxury,  and 
he  never  took  out  the  second  volume. 

The  "spiritual-looking"  child  in  "blue 
nankeen,"  who  stood  at  the  gate  of  his 
father's  house  "  to  see  what  rude  boys 
were  like,"  passed  through  school-life  at 
Boston  with  the  same  character  for 
faultlessness  which  he  afterwards  bore 
throughout  life.  In  181 7  he  entered  Har- 
vard College.  At  college  he  still  remained 
the  same  retiring,  self-contained  lad,  an 
amused  spectator  rather  than  a  sharer  of 
the  life  around  him,  determined  to  keep  in 
what  he  calls  his  "  own  coop,  or  tub,  of 
observation."  He  showed  a  considerable 
facility  for  verse-making,  assiduously  pol- 
ished his  style,  cultivated  English  com- 
position, and  studied  declamation  and 
rhetoric.  He  was,  in  fact,  preparing  him- 
self to  be  a  preacher.  In  mathematics  he 
describes  himself  as  "a  dunce,"  and  in 
philosophy  he  made  no  progress.  He  had, 
however,  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  English  dramatists,  and  with 
poetry,  especially  in  its  by-paths.  He  had 
also  read  widely  in  history  and  memoirs. 
His  instinct  prompted  him  to  slight  the 
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exact  sciences,  but  while  he  wept  over 
the  impossible  analytical  geometry,  it  also 
led  him  "to  console  his  defeats  with 
Chaucer  and  Montaigne,  with  Plutarch 
and  Plato."  After  he  had  graduated,  he 
taught  for  some  months  in  a  school,  stud- 
ied divinity,  was  *'  approbated  "  to  preach, 
and  in  1829  became  the  ordained  colleague 
of  Henry  Ware  in  the  second  Unitarian 
Church  of  Boston.  A  year  later,  when 
Ware  resigned,  in  order  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  pulpit  eloquence  at  Harvard,  he 
became  sole  minister. 

Thus  far  Emerson's  life  had  been  singu- 
larly uneventful,  and  in  outward  circum- 
stances prosperous.  Before  he  was  thirty 
he  had  reached  a  high  place  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  already  married.  But  in 
1832  came  the  one  great  crisis  of  his  life. 
He  determined  to  break  off  his  connection 
with  the  Second  Church,  because  he  found 
himself  unable  to  administer  the  commun- 
ion in  the  usual  form.  He  was  ready  to 
continue  his  pastorate,  if  he  might  aban- 
don the  use  of  the  elements,  and  treat  the 
rite  as  a  mere  commemoration.  The 
church  committee  declined  to  make  any 
change  in  the  service,  and  Emerson  there- 
upon resigned  his  office,  though  not  his 
Unitarian  orders.  Although  an  extrava- 
gant idealist,  he  broke  with  his  church 
from  what  his  friends  thought  to  be  a 
Quakerish  scruple  upon  an  apparent  point 
of  form.  But  the  event  was  onlv  a  symp- 
tom of  a  complete  change  which  fiad  taken 
place  in  his  thoughts.  His  own  saying, 
"  Let  every  man  be  his  own  Church," 
gives  the  key  to  the  crisis  through  which 
his  mind  was  passing.  He  rapidly  ap- 
proaches the  conclusion  that  all  forms  of 
faith,  whether  Calvinist  or  Unitarian, 
Christian  or  pagan,  are  imperfect  ver- 
sions of  the  moral  law,  that  souls  are  not 
saved  in  bundles,  and  that  each  individual 
man  contains  within  himself  all  that  he 
needs  for  self-government.  So  strongly 
did  he  feel  this,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  surprised  at  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  farewell  sermon  hints  his 
disappointment. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  this  institution ;  I  am 
only  staling  my  want  of  sympathy  with  it  .  .  . 
As  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  and  feeling  in 
our  religious  community  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  pastoral  office  to  admin- 
ister this  ordinance,  I  am  about  to  resign  into 
your  hands  the  office  which  you  have  confided 
to  me. 

The  mental  anxiety  of  this  determina- 
tion, together  with  the  shock  of  his  wife's 
death,  injured  his  health.  Change  was 
recommended,  and   on    Christmas    day, 


1832,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  So  far  as  his 
visit  had  any  oHher  purpose  than  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  he  came  to  study 
men  not  places,  to  see  Landor,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  rather  than  Rome  or 
Oxford.  "  If  Goethe  had  been  still  living, 
I  might  have  wandered  into  Germany 
also.  But  his  conception  of  Goethe's 
teachin?  did  not  satisfy  his  mind.  He 
reproached  him  with  seeking  truth,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  truth-seeker;  he  found  in  him  an 
artist  rather  than  a  man,  a  preacher  of 
virtues  which  he  did  not  practise.  From 
Landor's  scholarly  elegance  he  had  learned 
the  graces  of  composition;  he  had  caught 
glimpses  of  truth  from  Wordsworth's  love 
of  nature,  Platonisms  and  ideal  mysticism, 
from  Coleridge's  insistence  upon  reason  as 
the  organ  of  absolute  ideas,  frotn  Carlyle 's 
splendid  rhetoric.  These  were  the  men 
who,  with  Swedenborg  and  the  Quaker 
writers,  had  in  different  wavs  led  him  to 
detach  religion  from  its  forms,  to  rest 
faith  on  intuition  rather  than  on  any  his- 
torical basis.  At  Florence  he  dinecl  with 
Landor,  and  found  him  '*  noble  and  cour- 
teous, living  in  a  cloud  of  pictures  at  his 
Villa  Gherardesca."  At  Highgate  he  had 
a  most  characteristic  interview  with  Cole- 
ridge, "  a  short,  thick  old  man,  with  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  fine  clear  complexion." 
The  description  of  the  conversation  which 
followed  is  very  humorous.  For  Cole- 
ridge Emerson  had  some  contempt  as  well 
as  much  respect,  because  he  endeavored 
to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  the  Anglican 
Church  with  absolute  ideas.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  Emer- 
son determined  the  truth  of  his  own  rejec- 
tion of  all  consistency  and  the  falsity  of 
Coleridge's  intellectual  craving  for  unity. 
At  Rydal  Mount  he  paid  a  visit  to  Words- 
worth, a  plain,  elderly,  "  white-haired  man, 
not  prepossessing,  and  disfigured  by  green 
goggles."  From  Dumfries  he  drove  to 
Craigenputtock,  and  "found  the  lonely 
house  and  desolate  heathery  hills,  where 
the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty 
heart."  "It  was,"  .says  Emerson,  "a 
white  day  in  my  years;"  on  the  other 
hand,  Carlyle  was  touched  and  flattered 
by  the  visits  of  "this  lonely  wayfaring 
man."  The  two  became  fast  friends ; 
their  leading  ideas  were  diametrically  op- 
posed ;  but  the  friendship,  thus  roiVian- 
tically  begun,  continued  throughout  their 
lives. 

In  1833  Emerson  returned  to  America. 
He  did  not  at  once  give  up  preaching ; 
but  the  platform  and  the  lecture-room  be- 
came more  and  more  his  pulpit  and  his 
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church.     The  subjects  of  his  first  two  lee-  Young  visionaries,  to  whom  just  as  much 

tures  were  "  Water  "  and  "  The  Relations  of  insight  had  been  imparted  as  to  make  life 

of  Man  to  the  Globe,"  strange  topics  for  a  lab>Tinth  round  them,  coming  to  seek  the 

a   man  whose   scientific  reading,  though  clue  that  should  guide  them  out  or  their  self- 

extensive,  was  desultory.    Yet  tie  attrlc  XlriS'^fi^rs"^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ti^on  of   the   subiects   is  obvious   to   the  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^'  ^^  j.^n  framework,  travelling 

Emersonian.     "It   is   in   my  judgment,  painfully  to  his  door,  not  to  ask  deliverance, 

he  himself  wrote,  **  the  greatest  office  of  but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into  their  thraldom, 
natural  science  to  expUin  man  to  himself. 

The  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  of  all  the  In  *•  Nature,"  in  his  two  addresses,  and 

laws  of  nature,  will  give  man  his  true  in  man^  of  his  lectures,   Emerson   had 

place  in  the  system  oi  being."    The  next  taken  his  stand  with  the  idealists  against 

two  subjects  are  also  eminently  character-  the     materialists,    with     the     Platonists 

istic  —  "Michael  Angelo,"  the  universal  against  the  Aristotelian.    But  he  was  a 

citizen,  the  friend  and  brother  of  all  who  follower  rather  of  Plotinus  than  of  Plato, 

acknowledged    the    beauty    that    beams  He  advocated  with  all  his  force  and  elo- 

through  universal  nature,  and  "  Milton,"  quence   that  a  priori  philosophy  which 

like    himself   a  rebel    against  dogmatic  makes  man  the  measure  and  the  sum  of  all 

belief,  austerely  great,  inspired  with  the  things.    He  insisted  upon  that  intuitive 

same  passion  tor   moral  perfection.     In  insight  into  spiritual  life,  which  is  at  once 

1835  he  married  a  second  time,  and  settled  the  channel  of  communication  for  absolute 

at  Concord,  where  truths  and  absolute  truth  itself.     This  be- 

once  the  embattled  farmers  stood,  ^^f '^  mX^Xi^xon  is  the  one  theory  by  which 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  ^^  is  completely  dominated     He  held  that 

all  the  parts,  particles,  and  varieties  of 

Here  he  enjoyed  seclusion  and  society ;  nature  and  of  man  are  one ;  that  the  laws 
he  could  haunt  the  solitudes  of  nature,  of  the  universe  are  the  same,  both  in  na- 
and  yet  count  among  his  friends  the  intel-  ture  and  morals ;  that  duty  and  chemistry 
lectual  leaders  of  the  day.  From  Con-  correspond,  as  face  to  face  in  a  mirror ; 
cord  he  emerged  to  lecture  throughout  that  man  does  by  knowledg^e  what  stones 
America,  and  gathered  audiences  not  only  do  by  structure  ;  that  sentiment  and  will 
among  the  cultured  citizens  of  the  East,  work  in  nature  as  irresistible  laws.  He 
but  amons^  the  rough  pioneers  of  civiliza-  starts  from  what  is  probably  a  philosophi- 
tion  in  the  extreme  West.  He  was,  in  cal  error ;  he  advances  by  means  of  a  play 
fact,  the  creator  of  the  "lyceum"  system,  on  the  word  law,  as  though  laws  of  malh- 
In  1836  he  published  at  Boston  a  little  ematics,  of  nature,  and  of  morality,  were 
volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  ipages  in  pari  materiA;  and  reaches  a  result 
called  "Nature."  The  quotation  from  which  is  deplorable  in  itself,  and  strikingly 
Plotinus,  which  is  prefixed  as  a  motto,  in-  illustrates  the  danger  which  metaphysical 
dicates  tlie  character  of  his  recent  reading,  enquiry  possesses  for  illogical  miqds.  To 
and  prepares  us  for  the  tone  of  the  essay,  him  it  appeared  that  nature  was  the  un- 
"Nature"  is  a  vivid,  richly  colored  rhap-  conscious  expression,  man  the  conscious 
sody,  a  passionate  hymn  or  delight  in  the  development  of  the  universal  spirit;  and 
beauty  of  the  outer  world,  and  at  the  same  that  man  is  its  channel  of  communication, 
time  a  most  eloquent  statement  of  ideal  and  nature  its  dumb  manifestation.  He 
pantheism.  It  is  the  longest  of  his  es-  regarded  this  universal  spirit,  this  over- 
says,  and  the  one  which  most  nearlv  soul,  as  subject  and  object,  things  seen 
approached  to  a  regular  treatise.  But  it  and  acts  of  seeing,  spectacle  and  seer;  as 
was  twelve  years  before  a  first  edition  of  the  supreme  critic  of  the  past,  the  only 
twelve  hundred  copies  had  been  sold,  prophet  of  the  future ;  as  the  essence  of 
His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  more  rapid ;  genius,  of  virtue,  of  life,  of  beauty,  of 
and  it  is  from  the  delivery  of  two  orations  goodness.  By  falling  back  upon  our  in- 
in  1837  and  1838  that  we  must  date  his  stincts  we  can,  he  argued,  each  for  our- 
extraordinary  influence  over  his  fellow-  selves  read  the  horoscope  of  the  ages  that 
countrymen.  "  The  American  Scholar "  are  past  and  are  to  come.  Through  the 
was' delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  instincts  God  still  speaks,  and  has  never 
Society ;  the  address  upon  religion  was  ceased  to  speak  to  man.  His  revelation 
ffiven  to  the  divinity  students  of  Cam-  is  not  insular,  limited,  historical ;  it  is 
bridge.  Henceforward  his  house  at  Con-  universal,  inexhaustible,  perennial.  The 
cord  became  an  American  Mecca.  Haw-  American  of  to-day  stands  in  the  same 
thorne,  sauntering  by  the  indolent  Assa-  original  relation  to  God  as  the  Hebrew  of 
beth,  saw  the  pilgrims  flocking  to  it  antiquity.    Each  man  therefore  is  a  law 
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to  himself,  for  God  is  in  him,  and  he  may, 
by  absolute  self-surrender  to  that  primary 
wisdom  which  we  call  instinct,  become 
not  only  God-like,  but  God.  "The  sim- 
plest person,  who  in  his  integrity  worships 
God,  becomes  God."  Those  who  most 
perfectly  obey  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
their  being  enjoy  the  greatest  measure  of 
inspiration,  because  the  walls  of  the  senses 
are  overthrown,  and  God's  breath  moves 
freely  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  this 
absolute  obedience  to  a  higher  nature, 
this  perfect  harmony  of  being  that,  in 
Emerson's  view,  made  Jesus  Christ  the 
most  inspired  of  seers  and  sages  ;  but  his 
inspiration  differs  in  degree  only,  and  not 
in  mode  or  kind,  from  that  of  Moses, 
Zoroaster,  or  Socrates. 

To  this  insecure  and  dreary  anchorage 
Emerson  had  struggled  after  leaving  the 
Second  Church  at  Boston.  In  its  com- 
plete form,  his  theory  was  the  fruit  of 
much  meditation,  both  in  Europe  and 
among  the  woods  or  ponds  of  Concord, 
and  of  eager  study  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  their  followers.  Our  present 
purpose  is  not  to  criticise  his  view  of 
life,  but  to  show  how  it  aided  him  to  ac- 
quire his  unrivalled  influence  over  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Emerson  was  not  studious  of  system, 
but  his  creed  is  no  mere  negation;  it  is 
a  genuine  belief.  All  that  he  says  upon 
the  subject  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 
He  is  above  the  meannesses  of  literary 
combat.  His  soul  is  in  his  gospel,  and  he 
writes  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  trembled 
on  his  syllables.  He  does  not  preach  the 
experience  of  another  acquired  at  second 
hand,  and  vamped  up  with  literary  arti- 
fices to  wear  the  appearance  of  novelty. 
Though  it  may  have  cost  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament comparatively  little  to  reach  this 
vantage-ground,  he  yet  has  struggled,  and 
has  himself  passed  through  an  ordeal.  It 
was  the  perpetual  source  of  his  fresh  en- 
thusiasm and  buoyant  optimism,  for  if  all 
regenerative  power  is  within  the  soul 
itself,  there  is  no  need  of  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  evolution.  The  transformation  of 
the  world  may  be  to-morrow,  nay,  even  at 
this  very  hour.  It  inspired  his  indestruct- 
ible faith  in  humanitv,  his  infectious  con- 
fidence  in  the  future  of  America.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  divine,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
all  obstructions,  man  still  pursues  an  on- 
ward, upward  march.  Every  human  be- 
ing, however  degraded,  was  an  imprisoned 
soul  struggling  to  be  free.  And  this  con- 
viction he  has  expressed  with  character- 
istic exaggeration  in  the  saying:  **The 


carrion  in  the  sun  will  soon  convert  itself 
to  grass  and  flowers ;  and  man,  wherever 
thou  seest  him,  whether  on  gibbets  or  in 
brothels,  is  on  his  way  to  all  that  is  great 
and  good."  It  fostered  his  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual and  religious  independence.  The 
moral  sentiment  is  in  his  opinion  the  basis 
of  all  religion,  and  he  urges  the  world  to 
return  to  that  foundation.  He  has  all  a 
democrat's  jealousy  of  any  exclusive  claim 
to  revelation,  and  he  taught  his  country- 
men to  pay  no  false  complaisance  to  reign- 
ing schools  or  the  wisdom  of  antiquity. 
Let  each  scholar  respect  himself,  stand  on 
his  osvn  methods,  and  accomplish  his  own 
work.  **  Our  day  is  come,  we  have  been 
born  out  of  the  eternal  silence ;  and  now 
will  we  live  —  live  for  ourselves  —  and 
not  as  the  pall-bearers  of  a  funeral,  but  as 
the  upholders  and  creators  of  our  age." 
"  Frater,"  said  Augustine,  "  noli  putare  te 
ipsam  esse  lucem.  No  I  cries  Emerson, 
strength  and  light  are  in  yourselves.  "  We 
too  must  write  Bibles."  His  theory  made 
him  a  democrat  and  a  champion  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  for  his  doctrine  of  self- 
reliance  tauehthim  to  believe  that  all  men 
were  capable  of  self-government.  Hold- 
ing as  he  did  that  America  had  her  own 
individual  part  to  plavin  the  development 
of  the  common  weal  of  nations,  he  was 
both  national  and  patriotic.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  cosmopolitan  and  catholic. 
Climate,  race,  color  weighed  as  feathers 
in  his  scales,  beside  the  man  himself. 
Believing  that  absolute  truth  exists  no- 
where save  in  the  universal  mind  where 
all  things  are  one,  he  was  catholic  in  his 
acceptance  of  new  ideas,  in  the  stores  of 
wisdom  which  he  accumulated  from  east 
and  west,  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Greece.  He  was  also  untrammelled  in 
his  freedom  ;  he  was  required  to  found  no 
school  of  philosophy,  to  construct  no  sys- 
tem, to  formulate  no  dogmatic  beliefs, 
since  no  thought  could  comprehend,  no 
system  contain,  no  religion  express,  more 
than  a  partial  version  of  truth.  Finally  it 
fanned  his  love  of  nature  into  a  steady 
flame  of  rapturous  passion.  Musing  on 
the  resemblances  between  man  ana  the 
outer  world,  reading  in  nature's  marvels 
analogies  with  his  own  higher  self,  study- 
ing in  her  laws  the  moral  laws  of  humanit^, 
he  bathes  his  eyes  in  her  light,  exults  m 
her  triumphs,  strains  his  ear  to  catch  the 
music  of  her  harmonies;  he  loses  himself 
in  her  woods  and  among  her  mountains 
that  he  may  there  discover  the  union  be- 
tween himself  and  her.  And  nature  re- 
wards his  enthusiasm  by  furnishing  his 
most  beautiful  illustrations,  suggesting  his 
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subtlest  iraaginations,  inspiring  him  with  Transcendentalism.     Dickens,  when   in 

Coetic  insightf  and,  clasping  him  to  her  Boston,  was  given  to  understand  that 
reast,  warms  into  life  his  frosty  intellect.  *' whatever  was  unintelligible  would  cer- 
£merson*s  creed  is  difficult  to  formu-  tainly  be  Transcendental;*' but  he  reoo^ 
late,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  be  nizes  in  those  who  belonged  to  this  new 
systematic.  He  claimed  to  be  a  seer,  not  sect  '^a  hearty  disgust  of  cant,'*  and  adds, 
an  architect.  He  himself  warns  us  not  to  significantly  enough,  'Mf  I  were  a  Bosto- 
*'set  the  least  value  on  what  I  do,  or  the  nian,  I  would  be  a  Transcendentalist** 
least  discredit  to  what  I  do  not,  as  if  I  The  enthusiasts  of  the  movement  differed 
pretended  to  settle  anything  true  or  false,  on  every  topic  except  opposition  to  the 
I  unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are  to  me  old  school.  Some  rejected,  some  ignored, 
sacred;  none  are  profane;  I  simply  ex-  all  philosophy ;  others  planted  themselves 
periment,  an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  on  their  instincts,  and  waited  for  the  huj^e 
at  my  back."  But  the  points  on  which  we  world  to  come  round  them.  So  diverse 
have  dwelt  run  like  threads  of  fire  through  were  their  opinions  that  they  were  iron> 
the  web  of  his  loosely  woven  philosophy,  ically  called  ''the  BrotherhoocI  of  the  Like- 
His  teaching  was  superficially  antagonistic  minded."  '*  There  was,*' says  Emerson, 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  essentially,  "  no  concert.  Perhaps  they  only  agreed 
in  many  respects,  it  exactly  met  the  re-  in  having  fallen  upon  Coleridge  and 
quirements  of  a  young  nation,  dwarfed  by  Wordssvorth,  and  Goethe,  then  on  Carlyle, 
the  mighty  literature  of  the  past,  fearful  with  pleasure  and  sympathy." 
of  its  own  judgment,  masking  its  scepti-  Some  of  the  youthful  vagaries  of  those 
cism  under  adherence  to  forms,  fettered  who  pursued  tne  true  and  the  beautiful, 
by  a  mechanical  theology,  sensational  who  said,  when  snow  fell,  **  I  snow,**  or, ia 
metaphysics,  and  utilitarian  ethics.  Em-  a  shower,  *'  I  rain,"  were  foolish  enough. 
erson  saw  that  men  move  in  masses,  in  They  may  be  left  to  the  keen  lash  €i 
crowds,  in  herds ;  they  think  and  observe  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  Holmes.  Low* 
by  routine  ;  their  orbit  of  thoughts  is  de  elPs  severe  judgment  on  Margaret  Fuller 
fined  and  circumscribed  within  a  circle,  has  been  often  quoted  from  the  ''Fable 
He  scorned  the  idea  that  the  field  of  for  Critics."  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  laughs 
thought  was  already  foreclosed,  or  that  gently  at  the  absurdities  of  the  movement 
his  contemporaries  were  born  the  slaves  m  his  "  Celestial  Railroad,"  in  which 
of  alien  opinion  or  of  foreign  custom.  He  Giant  Transcendentalism,  a  huge  amor- 
strove  to  animate  their  moral  courage,  to  phous  monster,  speaking  an  unintelligible 
induce  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  language,  displaces  Giant  Pope  and  Giant 
to  use  the  achievements  of  past  ages,  not  Despair.  Their  excesses  and  extrava- 
as  fetters  to  freedom,  but  as  instruments  gances  provoked  the  caustic  satire  of 
of  fuller  activity.  He  hoped  that  if  once  Oliver  VVendell  Holmes:  — 
he  could  break  down  the  despotism  of  „,.  ,  *u  ^  4V  *•  *v  •  -_  j 
modes,  dogmas,  schools -if  he  could  ^^"^  ^^^^^'^  ''^'^  *^^  ^^  ^^"^  *««^ 
but  create  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  —  he  The  same  bald  phrases  on  their  hundred 
would  set  the  new  world  spinning  on  the  tongues; 
path  of  progress.  «•  Ever  "  the  "ages '*  in  their  page  appear; 

The  key-note  which  he  struck  was  taken  "  Alway  "  the  bedlamite  is  called  a  '^secr; " 

up   with   enthusiasm.     The   public  mind  On  every  leaf  the  "earnest  "sage  may  scan, 

had  been  long  prepared  for  the  reception  Portentous  bore  I  their  "  many-tided  *'^man, 

of  the  intuitional  philosophy.     Men  were  -^  ^'^^^^  eclectic.  Kropine,  vague,  and  dim, 

accepted  as  prophets  in  the  new  world,  Whose  every  angle  U  a lialf-starvcd  whim, 

while  England  was  doubtful  of  their  ere-  ^i  !"^  ?f  ^  'r^^',*"1..T!!''^  ?f  *  li'^V-      n 

^««*;^i„  r    4.\  '  ^  /:  ,    .J  Who  rules  a  beetle  which  he  calls  a  "Splunx:'^ 

dentials  as  thinkers.     Coleridge  was,  as  And,  oh  I  what  questions,  asked  m  dubfoot 

he  said  himself,  a  great  philosopher  m  rhyme. 

America,  though  he  was  only  a  poor  poet  Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  the  deafmntt 

in  England.    America  discovered  the  pow-  Time  I 

ers  of  Carlyle,  while  he  was  still  without  Here  babbling  insight  shouts  in  Nature's  cm 

honor  in  his  own  country.    Emerson  in  His  last  conuadruin  on  the  orbs  and  spherti! 

1834  wrote  a  preface  to  an  American  edi-  There  Self- Inspection  sucks  its  little  thumb, 

tion  of  **  Sartor  Resartus,^^vhich  was  sold  ^^^^^  hh\**^"*^^  >*™  I?"  and  ••Wherefoie 

before  the  various  portions  of  the  work  j^,  A^tt^J^f    -n  •u 1 

u^A  u^^^  ««fu«-«j  u  I?     r  u       L  Deluded  infants  I  will  they  ever  know 

had  been  ga  hered  by  any  English  pub-  Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  this  world  to- 

lisher  from  the  scattered  pages  of  Fra-  low, 

Sifr's  Afa^isine.    The  romantic  side  of  Though  afl  the  Platos  of  the  nursery  traU 

the  movement  is  locally  represented  in  Their  "  clouds  of  glory  *' at  the  go<art*s  tsDf 
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The  two  most  salient  features  in  the 
Transcendental  movement,  the  foundation 
of  the  Dta/sLnd  the  organization  of  Brook 
Farm,  are  too  closely  connected  with  Em- 
erson to  be  left  unnoticed. 

The  D/ai  was,  in  one  sense,  the  short- 
lived periodical  of  a  literary  group  in 
Boston,  for  the  local  Transcendentalism 
was  little  more  than  this.  Carlyle  com- 
plained of  the  magazine  as  unpractical, 
without  anchorage  in  this  present  uni- 
verse. Emerson  replies  that  it  was  so, 
because  "  all  bright  boys  and  girls  in  New 
England,  quite  ignorant  of  each  other, 
take  the  world  so."  This  answer  indi- 
cates the  real  interest  of  the  DiaL  It 
was  not  merely  the  organ  of  a  coterie^  but 
the  representative  of  a  fresh,  indigenous, 
and  thoroughly  American  movement. 
Through  all  the  vapors  of  idealism  shine, 
brightly  enough,  faith  in  ideas,  belief  in 
objects  higher  than  those  of  sense,  stren- 
uous assertion  of  the  principle  that  the 
forms  of  one  age  are  inadequate  to  express 
the  wants  of  another,  the  conviction  that 
commercial  prosperity  is  not  the  only,  or 
the  highest,  beatitude  of  man.  The  pro- 
spectus of  the  magazine  was  issued  in 
May,  1840.  It  was  continued  quarterly 
down  to  April,  1844.  F'or  the  nrst  two 
years  it  was  edited  by  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  after  April,  1842,  by  Emerson.  The 
first  volume  contains,  among  other  articles, 
a  mystical  novel  entitled,  "  Ernest  the 
Seeker ;  "  the  **  Orphic  Sayings  "  of  Alcott, 
and  *'  Glimmerings,"  by  some  other  seer ; 
essays  on  "  Ideals  in  Every -day  Life," 
"The  Act  of  Life,"  "The  Divine  Pres- 
ence  in  Nature  and  in  the  Soul,"  "  The 
Religion  of  Beauty ; "  original  poetry  on 
such  subjects  as  "The  Sphinx,"  "The 
Ideal,"  "  The  True  in  Dreams ;  "  reviews 
of  Jouffroy's  "Introduction  to  Ethics,"  of 
Menzel's  German  literature,  with  a  spe- 
cial article  on  his  view  of  Goethe,  and  of 
Brownson's  writings,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  his  religious  novel,  "Charles 
Elwood,  or  the  Converted  Infidel."  This 
epitome  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral spirit  and  miscellaneous  character  of 
the  contents.  It  is  a  pantheon,  where  its 
worshippers  meet  to  read  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy and  Chinese  ethics,  or  sing  hymns  to 
Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Socrates,  Goethe, 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling.  It  contains 
much  panegyrical,  if  not  rhapsodical,  criti- 
cism, the  tone  of  which  is  admirably 
caugiu  by  Lowell  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers, 
where  Parson  Wilbur  provides,  among  his 
press  notices,  a  review  taken  from  the 
World'  Harmonic  -  jEolian  -  Attachmeftt, 
The  fantastic  spirit  of  German  romance 


breathes  through  many  of  the  pages,  and 
the  most  solid  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vigorous  articles  of  Theodore  Parker. 
Emerson  contributed  largely  to  the  Dial ; 
some  of  his  best-known  poetry  is  to  be 
found  in  its  columns.  But  his  letter  to 
Carlyle  seems  to  indicate  the  paternal 
attitude  which  he  assumed  towards  the 
"bright  boys  and  girls"  who  filled  its 
pages,  and  he  habitually  spoke  of  it  as 
Margaret  Fuller's  magazine.  Yet  even 
the  shallow  affectation  of  its  Orientalism 
and  the  vague  obscurity  of  its  mystic 
aspirations,  were  not  without  use  as  a 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  materialism. 
The  mutiny  toot  yet  wilder  shapes. 
The  Brook  Farm  experiment  proves  the 
dominance  of  the  utilitarian  school,  and 
the  despair  of  those  who  had  faith  in  some- 
thing beyond  exchans;es,  and  believed  that 
the  possession  of  ideas  transcended  the 
wealth  of  millionaires.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  labor,  capital,  and  culture, 
partly  based  on  Fourierism,  but  still  more 
on  the  general  impulse  to  universal  re- 
form. In  1842,  avec  une  naiveti  raviS' 
sanUf  a  number  of  educated  persons  left 
the  "world  of  institutions,"  and  recon- 
structed "the  social  order  from  new  be- 
ginnings "  at  Brook  Farm.  George  Ripley 
was  the  founder  of  the  association.  It 
failed  financially  and  socially.  Hawthorne 
has  suspended  from  it  one  of  bis  finely 
woven  idealized  romances,  and  in  his  note- 
book has  recorded  his  own  experiences  as 
a  farm  apprentice.  No  one  who  has  once 
read  will  ever  forget  his  initiation  into  the 
art  of  milking,  and  his  prayer  to  heaven 
that  he  might  not  be  allotted  Miss  Marga- 
ret Fuller's  Transcendental  heifer, "  which 
is  very  fractious,  and  apt  to  kick  over  the 
milk-pail."  But,  apart  from  the  literary 
interest  of  the  experiment.  Brook  Farm 
remains  a  striking  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  Transcendental  movement  in  Amer- 
ica. "Not  a  reading  man  in  the  commu- 
nity," wrote  Emerson  in  1840,  "but  has  a 
draft  of  a  new  communitv  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket."  Yet  when,  in  1841,  he  was  asked 
to  join  the  experiment,  he  refused.  He 
was  "  resolved  to  live  cleanly,"  but  he  was 
only  "gently  mad"  himself.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  comic  aspect  of  this 
paradise  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
which  he  describes  as  "a  perpetual  picnic, 
a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an  Age  of 
Reason  in  a  patty-pan."  Elsewhere  he 
says  that  the  married  women  were  against 
it.  "  The  common  school  was  well  enough, 
but  to  the  common  nursery  they  had 
grave  objections.  Eggs  might  be  hatched 
in  ovens,  but  the  hen  on  her  account  pre- 
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ferred  the  old  way.  A  hen  without  her 
chickens  is  but  half  a  hen/'  Considerable 
pressure  was  put  upon  Emerson  to  join 
the  association.  It  was  hinted  that  his 
abstention  might  ruin  the  experiment. 
His  letter  of  refusal  brings  out  clearly  the 
shrewd  practical  good  sense  of  the  Tran- 
scendental philosopher :  — 

I  am  in  many  respects  placed  as  I  wish  to 
be  ...  I  cannot  accuse  my  townsmen  or  my 
neighbors  of  my  domestic  grievances,  only  my 
own  sloih  and  conformity.  It  seems  to  me  a 
circuitous  and  obverse  way  of  relieving  myself 
to  put  upon  your  community  the  emancipation 
which  I  ought  to  take  upon  myself. 

The  institution  of  hired  service  is  to  me 
very  disagreeable.  I  should  like  to  come  one 
step  nearer  nature  than  this  usage  permits. 
But  surely  I  need  not  sell  my  house  and  re- 
move my  family  to  Newton  in  order  to  make 
the  experiment  of  labor  and  self-help.  I  am 
already  in  the  act  of  tr}'ing  some  domestic 
and  social  experiments  which  would  gain  noth- 
ing. 

Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  Z^/Wand 
Brook  Farm  for  two  reasons.  In  them  is 
concentrated  the  scanty  romance  of  Emer- 
son's career,  and  they  afford  the  opportu- 
nity to  insist  upon  his  real  attitude  towards 
a  local  phase  of  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment, with  which  his  name  is  often  exclu- 
sively and  prejudicially  associated.  The 
aesthetic  mysticism  of  the  Dial,  the  whim- 
sical vagary  of  Brook  Farm,  were  signs 
of  a  general  fermentation.  Mesmerism, 
chiromancy,  spiritualism,  phrenology,  ani- 
mal magnetism,  Marat  democrats,  fur- 
nished ingredients  for  the  bubbling  caul- 
dron. Alcott's  "  potato  gospel,"  or  the 
"  Second  Advent,"  were  only  signs  of  a 
general  movement  which  found  its  noblest 
embodiment  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  1840-1  a  convention  for  universal  re- 
form was  assembled  at  Chardon  Street, 
Boston,  a  motley  group,  to  quote  Emer- 
son's osvn  list,  of  "  madmen,  madwomen, 
men  with  beards,  Dunkers,  Muggleto- 
nians,  Come-outers,  Groaners,  Agrarians, 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  Quakers,  Abolition- 
ists, Calvinists,  Unitarians,  and  Philoso- 
phers." The  value  of  a  man  like  Emerson 
was  at  such  a  crisis  incalculable.  A 
recognized  leader  in  the  movement,  he 
encouraged,  while  he  disciplined,  its  en- 
thusiasm. He  preached  his  gospel  every- 
where that  it  is  more  true  and  noble  to 
live  thnn  to  think;  he  discountenanced 
the  withdrawal  from  public  and  domestic 
duties ;  he  protested  against  a  life  of  mere 
abstraction.  To  the  young  Americans, 
who,  educated  above  the  work  of  their 
times,  and  keenly  critical  of  their  sur- 


roundings, flocked  to  Europe  to  find  an 
object  in  life,  he  addressed  himself  with 
earnest  eloquence.  He  pointed  out  the 
folly  of  a  youth  of  noble  aims  finding  no 
field  for  his  energies,  '*  while  the  colossal 
wrongs  of  the  Indian,  of  the  negro,  of  the 
emigrant,  remain  unmitigated,  and  the 
religious,  civil,  and  judicial  forms  of  the 
country  are  confessedly  efiEete  and  offen- 
sive." His  example  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  his  precepts.  A  daring  idealist 
and  a  worshipper  of  solitary  nature,  he 
failed  in  none  of  his  relations  as  a  son,  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and 
a  citizen. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  remain- 
der of  Emerson ^s  career.  In  1838  he  was 
living  at  Concord  upon  an  income  of  about 
500/.  a  year.  The  inmates  of  his  home 
were  his  mother,  *'  whitest,  mildest,  most 
conservative  of  old  ladies,  whose  only  ex- 
ception to  her  universal  preference  for  old 
things  is  her  son;"  his  wife  Lidian,  '^an 
incarnation  of  Christianity;'*  his  son 
Waldo,  **a  piece  of  love  and  sunshine, 
well  worth  my  watching  from  morning  to 
night."     In  1841  his  boy  died. 

You  can  never  sympathize  with  me  [he 
wrote  to  Carlylc] ;  you  can  never  know  how 
much  of  me  such  a  young  child  can  take  away. 
A  few  weeks  ago  1  accounted  myself  a  voy 
rich  man,  and  now  the  poorest  of  all.  What 
would  it  avail  to  tell  you  anecdotes  of  a  sweet 
and  wonderful  boy,  such  as  we  sadden  and 
solace  ourselves  with  at  home  eveiy  morning 
and  evening  ? 

His  grief  proves  that  depths  of  tender- 
ness were  hidden  under  a  passionlen 
exterior.  Nearly  the  last  connected  words 
which  Emerson  spoke  on  his  own  death- 
bed, forty-one  years  later,  were,  *'  Oh,  that 
beautiful  boy  I " 

The  death  of  his  son  is  almost  the  only 
interruption  to  the  serenity  of  his  un^ 
ventful  life.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  grew 
through  his  lectures  and  essays  till  it 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  1847  he  was 
invited  to  read  a  series  of  lectures  before 
the  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  collected  the  results  of  his 
keen-sighted  observation  in  the  volume  of 
«' English  Traits."  Mingled  with  some 
good-humored  criticism,  marred  by  his 
habitual  tendency  to  loose  generalization 
and  exaggeration,  is  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  national  character.  Some  of 
the  points,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  most 
emphasis  in  1847,  can  be  traced  with  difi* 
culty  in  1888.  He  praises  the  English- 
man's love  of  plain  dealing,  his  faith  in  a 
hand-to-hand  trial  of  strength  without  trick 
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or  stratagem,  his  realistic  application  of 
logic,  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  two 
sides  to  every  question,  his  resolution  to 
see  fair  play,  his  dislike  to  vaporing  and 
sentimentalism.  In  Emerson's  pages  it 
was  not  only  profitable,  but  pleasant,  to 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  If  that 
keen-sighted  observer  visited  England  to- 
day, what  would  be  his  impression  of  our 
shoddy  manufactures,  our  indecision,  irres- 
olution, and  sentimentalism,  our  cynical 
disavowal  of  fair  play  in  politics  or  trade, 
our  delight  in  fine  phrases  and  vapid  ver- 
biage, our  worship  of  the  art  of  words  for 
its  own  sake,  our  incapacity  to  apply  logic 
as  a  means  to  a  practical  end  ?  Emerson 
lived  to  visit  England  a  third  time,  but 
the  remaining  circumstances  of  his  life 

E resent  little  important  matter  and  may 
e  rapidly  dismissed. 
On  his  return  to  America  in  1848  Em- 
erson resumed  his  lectures  and  literary 
work.  He  had  never  identified  himself 
with  narrow  party  questions ;  but  the  na- 
tional crisis,  which  led  up  to-the  civil  war, 
forced  him  more  frequently  on  to  the 
platform.  He  had  been  a  consistent  cham- 
pion of  negro  emancipation,  though  his 
own  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  were  impracticably  optimistic. 
He  proposed  to  buy  the  slaves  from  the 
planters,  and  he  expected  that  two  thou- 
sand millions  would  be  enthusiastically 
contributed  for  the  purpose.  Both  in 
prose  and  verse  he  was  an  enthusiast  for 
practical  and  ideal  liberty.  Nor  was  his 
patriotism  less  fervent  than  his  philan- 
thropy, and  his  idealism.  It  was  Emerson 
who  said  that  John  Brown  of  Harper's 
Ferry  had  consecrated  the  gallows,  and 
who  delivered  the  finest  eulogy  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln.  Whenever  he  descended 
from  his  intellectual  throne  to  speak  on 
grave  national  issues,  his  advice  was 
weighty,  and  his  utterances  expressed  in 
fewest  words  the  aptest  truths.  His  pithy 
sayings  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
could  not  be  put  aside.  His  influence 
widened  as  men  learned  to  value,  not  only 
the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  his  judgment.  In  1872,  his  house, 
which  he  had  occupied  for  thirty-six  years, 
was  burnt  down.  It  was  rebuilt  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  during  his  third  absence 
in  England  ;  but  his  nerves  never  recov- 
ered the  shock.  The  following  year  he 
was  nominated  for  the  lord  rectorship  of 
Glasgow  University,  and  polled  five  hun- 
dred votes  against  the  seven  hundred 
recorded  for  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  mind 
and  memory  began  to  fail.    When  Mr. 


Moncure  Conway  met  him  at  Longfellow's 
funeral,  his  mind  was  almost  a  wreck. 
Twice  he  rose  from  his  seat,  looked  ear- 
nestly at  the  poet's  familiar  features,  and 
finally  said  to  a  friend  at  his  side,  **  That 
gentleman  was  a  sweet,  beautiful  soul,  but 
I  have  entirely  forgotten  his  name."  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1882,  Emerson  died. 

Emerson's  undoubted  influence  in  sug- 
gesting thought  and  inspiring  noble  ideals 
of  life  has  been  already  considered.  This 
power  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  his 
highest  title  to  fame.  But  it  remains  also 
to  consider  Emerson's  more  permanent 
claims  to  immortality  as  a  poet,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  writer.  Specialists  will  prob- 
ably dispute  his  title  in  each  respective 
field.  But,  in  our  opinion,  he  cannot  be 
excluded  from  any  one  of  the  three  cate- 
gories. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  review,*  we 
indicated  our  view  of  Emerson's  rank 
among  the  poets  of  his  country  and  of  the 
century.  We  have  little  to  add  to  that 
criticism,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  would  be  a  thankless  task  to  dwell  on 
the  obvious  faults  of  a  verse-writer,  whose 
poetical  insight  and  rich  suggestiveness 
are  patent  and  undeniable.  His  poetry  is 
of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart ;  iaeas 
not  actual  life,  man  not  men,  are  his  prov- 
ince. He  has  no  studies  of  character,  and 
never  writes  of  events.  His  sympathies 
are  high  and  narrow,  rather  than  broad 
and  deep.  On  the  other  hand  his  peculiar 
gifts  are  delicate  appreciation  of  the  sen- 
timent of  nature,  perception  of  spiritual 
analogies  and  correspondences,  subtlety 
of  insight  into  the  problems  of  human 
destiny.  But  he  remains,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  poetical  than  a  poet.  As  he  phi- 
losophized like  a  poet,  so  he  wrote  verse 
like  a  philosopher.  His  poetry,  in  fact, 
consists  either  of  description  or  of  spec- 
ulation. In  this  latter  field  it  is  the  dis- 
tillation of  his  prose  philosophy.  The  four 
lines  from  his  "  Voluntaries  "  breathe  the 
verv  essence  of  his  teaching  both  in  prose 
ana  verse :  — 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  musty 
The  youth  replies,  I  can. 

The  poetical  specialist  denies  Emer- 
son's claim  to  be  a  poet,  and  the  philosoph- 
ical specialist  equally  disputes  his  title  of 
a  great  thinker.  If  continuity  or  system 
are  essential  to  thought  Emerson  cannot 

*  October,  1887.    Americui  Poetry,  pp.  377~8. 
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pass  muster.  His  philosophy  marks,  but 
does  not  make,  an  epoch.  No  one  was 
more  keenly  alive  to  his  inconsequence 
than  himself.    In  his  journal  he  wrote  :  — 

If  Minerva  offered  me  a  gift  and  an  option, 
I  would  say,  Give  me  continuity.  I  am  tired 
of  scraps.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  literary  or 
intellectual  chiffonnUr,  Away  with  the  Jew's 
rag-bag  of  ends  and  tufts  of  brocade,  velvet, 
or  cloth-of-cold,  and  let  me  spin  some  yards 
or  miles  of  helpful  twine;  a  clew  to  lead  to 
one  kingly  truth ;  a  cord  to  bind  wholesome 
and  belonging  facts. 

The  position  of  a  philosopher  has  been 
claimed  for  him  by  his  admirers,  but  it  is 
one  which  Emerson  never  claimed  for  him- 
self. To  him  system  savored  of  charla- 
tanism. He  is  only  a  philosopher  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  the  word  may  be 
used  of  Montaiene.  He  was  in  fact  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  philosophical 
spirit,  but  he  abjured  system  because  it 
narrowed  sympathies,  and  he  admired 
Plato  because  his  balanced  soul  could  see 
the  different  sides  of  every  question.  His 
own  thought  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
flux  ;  he  recognises  good  in  idealists  and 
realists,  in  Transcendentalists  and  uni- 
versal sceptics,  in  men  of  action  and  Orien- 
tal mystics.  Each  had  seized  and  embod- 
ied some  portion  of  truth.  A  mind  so 
constituted  might  be  philosophical,  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  philosopher. 

He  was  a  man  of  independent,  rather 
than  original,  thought ;  he  combines  rather 
than  invents.  Perhaps  this  form  of  orig- 
inality is  the  only  form  still  open  to  the 
heirs  of  the  ages.  He  defends  plagiarism, 
because  "  As  every  house  is  a  quotation 
out  of  all  forests  and  mines  and  stone  quar- 
ries, so  every  man  is  a  quotation  from  all 
his  ancestors."  He  depreciates  so-called 
originality,  and  considers  that  assimilat- 
ing power,  as  distinct  from  assimilating 
knack,  differentiates  the  man  of  genius 
from  the  man  of  talent.  The  inventor 
alone  knows  how  to  borrow.  His  own 
practice  illustrates  his  remark.  With 
Catholic  eclecticism  he  passes  through 
the  crucible  of  his  mind  ideas  of  all  ages 
and  every  clime ;  but  they  emerge  from 
the  process  changed,  modernized,  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  New  World. 
He  deals  with  the  familiar  counters  of 
thought ;  but  they  bear  new  values  and 
are  stamped  with  nis  own  superscription. 
He  sets  up  no  new,  and  destroys  no  old, 
landmarks  of  philosophy,  but  all  are 
shifted.  He  neither  followed  nor  founded 
a  school ;  he  uses  the  language  and  thinks 
the  thoughts  of  all,  but  he  adopts  the  views 
of  none.    As  with  bis  intellectual  process, 


so  with  his  intellectual  fnfluence.  It  Is 
impossible  to  tell  his  followers  by  their 
literary  walk.  He  held  aloof  from  Emer- 
sonian Societies,  and  ur^ed  every  man  to 
preserve  his  own  individuality.  Hence 
his  general  influence  on  literary  aim,  char- 
acter, or  style,  cannot  be  traced.  He  was 
a  source  of  living  energy  in  wide  fields  of 
thought ;  but  while  Curtis,  Cloug^h,  Mai^ 
garet  Fuller,  Higginson,  Lowell,  Sterling 
Theodore  Uarker,  Thoreau,  Winthrop, 
and  Whitman,  acknowledged  their  debt  to 
Emerson,  none  of  them  became  his  imi- 
tators. 

He  presents  his  thoughts  in  broken 
lights,  attempts  to  excogitate  no  system. 
habitually  sacrifices  unity  to  richness  of 
detail.  He  proposes  no  object,  sustains 
no  argument,  gives  the  pros  and  cons  with 
the  same  apparent  earnestness.  Beyond 
the  points  on  which  we  insisted  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  this  article,  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  be  sure  of  his  general  drift.  Like 
nature,  he  is  one  thin^  to-day,  another  to- 
morrow ;  his  conceptions  varv  with  his 
moods.  He  declares  himself  tree  of  the 
universe,  and  condemns  a  foolish  consist- 
tency  as  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds. 
He  claims  and  freely  exercises  the  right 
to  contradict  himself.  He  opens  upon  nis 
readers  flashes  of  startling  conjecture,  and 
sallies  forth  in  one  direction,  often  only  to 
reappear  in  the  opposite.  '*  I  delight," 
he  says,  "in  telling  what  I  think;  but  if 
you  ask  me  why  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is 
so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortals*" 
He  called  himself  an  idealist,  his  enemies 
called  him  a  mystic ;  in  our  opinion  he  is 
neither.  He  is  not  a  Platonic  idealist,  for 
he  prefers  ecstasy  to  dialectics,  reveres 
the  Oriental  mind,  and  believes  in  the  in- 
effable union  of  God  and  man  in  every  act 
of  the  soul.  Neither  is  he  a  mystic  ia 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  for  not 
only  does  he,  like  manv  m^rstics,  des|^ae 
theurgy,  but  he  also  aisdains  authorityt 
denounces  fatalism,  and  vehemently  as- 
serts individuality.  But  his  view  of  nators 
combines  elements  of  both  schools.  He 
idealizes  physical  science  into  religioiu 
He  regards  evolution  as  the  supreme  lav 
of  nature,  and  the  production  of  hi^icr 
forms  of  life,  the  "man-child**  that  is  to 
be  **the  summit  of  the  whole  "as  its  final 
cause.  But  of  the  primordial  power  which 
thus  directs  every  change  towards  pmgr 
ress,  he  affirms  nothing.  God  was  one  3 
his  ideas ;  but  he  held  it  to  be  impossiUs 
to  find  lo^rical  proof  of  physical  factSi 
"  The  spiritual  is  its  own  evioence." 

It  would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  what 
Emerson  himself  never  attempted,  sad 
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build  up  a  consistent  scheme  of  Emer- 
sonian philosophy.  The  value  of  his 
thought  consists,  not  in  system,  or  in 
idealism,  or  in  pantheism,  but  in  subtle 
suggestiveness,  fertilizing  and  stimulating 
innuences,  unvarying  affinities  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  true,  and  that  happv 
combination  of  spiritual  forces  which 
leaves  us  more  hopeful  of  the  future,  and 
more  contented  in  the  present.  But  two 
points  may  appear  to  call  for  brief  men- 
tion,—  his  attitude  towards  religion,  and 
his  relation  towards  Carlyle. 

On  the  first  point  some  misconception 
exists.  Emerson  regarded  Christianity 
as  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  history ;  but 
he  traced  its  origin  to  a  sentiment  of  trust 
in  the  Eternal  wnich  belongs  to  no  age  or 
race.  Hence  he  refused  to  accept  its  his- 
torical basis.  He  treats  claims  of  author- 
ity as  challenges  to  his  personal  freedom, 
and,  in  order  to  assert  his  independence, 
rides  rough-shod  over  convictions  which 
are  cherished  by  thousands.  But  his 
general  tone  towards  religion  is,  on  the 
whole,  essentially  reverent.  Sometimes 
he  assumes  an  air  of  patronage  towards 
sacred  subjects,  and  treats  sacred  names 
with  a  flippant  disrespect ;  but  these  ex- 
ceptions are  rather  faults  of  style  and 
manner  than  of  mind  or  heart.  From  the 
Puritans  he  differed  essentially,  yet  he 
respects  their  grim  earnestness  and  novers 
respectfully  about  their  retiring  footsteps. 
He  was  very  far  from  orthodox,  yet  he 
acknowledged  the  vital  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  "  I  believe,"  he 
says,  *'the  Christian  religion  to  be  pro- 
foundly true,  —  true  to  an  extent  that  they 
who  are  styled  its  most  orthodox  defenders 
have  never,  or  but  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, reached.  I  am  for  the  principles ; 
they  are  for  the  men."  He  believed  that 
truth  was  narrowed  by  religious  dogmas ; 
his  object  was  to  expand  and  unfold  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  that  seemed  to  him 
to  lie  petrified  in  stony  traditions.  Even 
had  he  believed  Christianity  to  be  a  delu- 
sion, he  would  have  been  slow  to  declare 
his  loss  of  faith. 

It  were  needless,  perhaps  mischievous,  to 
shock  the  settled  faith  of  others.  Let  them 
gradually  find  out  the  defect,  and  not  perhaps 
till  new  and  real  stays  and  supports  shall 
appear  to  take  their  place.  No  good  man 
vaunts  disbelief,  but  only  aims  to  put  a  real 
motive  and  law  in  the  place  of  the  false  ones 
removed. 

Carlyle  and  Emerson  invited  compar- 
ison by  editing  each  other's  works;  but 
they  should  rather  be  contrasted  than 
compared.     Both  are  dreamers,  but  Em- 
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erson  is  an  optimist,  Carlyle  a  pessimist. 
Both  were  Trancendentalists  in  philoso- 
phy, and  here  Carlyle  is  strongest,  while 
Emerson  is  weakest.  Emerson  misses 
his  mark,  because  he  aims  too  wide.  Car- 
lyle, on  the  other  hand,  strikes  with  tre- 
mendous force  to  the  core  of  the  subject. 
Carlyle  shunned,  Emerson  studied,  all  the 
practical  movements  of  the  day.  Emerson 
desired  freedom  in  the  abstract,  Carlyle 
cared  only  that  men  should  be  stronely 
governed.  Carlyle  detested  shams,  but 
he  did  not  share  Emerson's  passion  for 
genuineness.  Emerson  advocated  human 
development  through  liberty,  Carlyle  un- 
der authority.  The  one  is  quick  to  dis- 
cover, the  other  to  disparage,  new  genius. 
Emerson  exhorts  to  self-reliance,  Carlyle 
to  hero-worship ;  the  one  is  hopeful,  the 
other  despondent,  of  human  potentialities. 
Emerson  looks  forward  with  calm  confi- 
dence to  the  future;  he  believes  that  a 
noble  nation  may  ennoble  the  ballot-box ; 
he  never  advocates  reaction,  or  despairs 
of  reform  and  progress.  Carlyle  instinc- 
tively dwells  on  the  dark  side  of  things, 
and  buries  his  gift  of  prophecy  in  tne 
grave  of  history.  His  almost  savage 
strength  of  feeling  sank  into  the  morose- 
ness  of  despair;  sombre,  melancholy, 
without  faith  in  his  mission,  and  hopeless 
of  credence,  he  is  the  merciless,  yet  piti- 
ful, revealer  of  folly  to  itself;  his  humor 
is  tragic  in  its  pathos  ;  the  past  is  his  only 
solace,  and  scorn  the  only  styptic  for  his 
bleeding  heart.  Both  are  in  a  sense  biog- 
raphers. Carlyle  is  a  great  artist  working 
out  the  character  of  his  hero  in  action, 
detesting  abstractions  and  delighting  in 
details  and  dates,  painting  a  life  portrait 
with  a  barbaric  strength  of  coToring,  and 
filling  in  his  canvas  with  scenery,  costume, 
and  accessories.  Emerson  is. not  a  color- 
ist,  but  a  general! zer  and  abstract  thinker ; 
he  never  groups  or  colors,,  or  shows  his 
figures  in  moving  life,  but  be  seizes  upon 
this  central  idea,  which  dontraated  the 
man  and  his  work,  and  proceeds  outwards 
from  cause  to  effect,  barely  touching  the 
external  life  of  his  subj^ect.  He  is  not 
a  painter,  but  a  sculptor;-  still  life  and 
repose  are  his  province^  Em^son  is 
statuesque,  Carlyle  picturesque;  the  one 
.soliloquizes,  the  other  dramatizes.  In 
style  again  they  are  essentially  different. 
Carlyle  is  incomplete,,  fragmentary,  and 
often  grotesque.  Emerson  is  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  sometimes  self-conrrplacerit.  Car- 
lyle's  meteoric  flashes  are  wild  and 
grand;  Emerson's  cabinet  of  gems  is 
coldly  finished,  and  exquisitely  polished. 
In  character  again  they  differ.    Emerson 
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is  patient,  endurinjj,  suave;  Carlyle  is 
impatient,  domineering,  aggressive.  The 
one  practised,  the  other  preached,  the 
duty  not  to  argue  with  the  inexorable. 
Emerson  readied  his  serene  vantage- 
ground  apparently  without  an  effort,  Car- 
lyle's  desperate  struggles  never  lift  him 
from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Is  Emerson  a  great  writer  ?  Here,  too, 
specialists  in  style  might  deny  his  title. 
His  epigrams,  aphorisms,  and  antitheses, 
are  terse,  trenchant,  penetrating ;  but  they 
require  relief.  A  continuity  of  electric 
shocks  becomes  wearisome,  and  perpetual 
jerks  create  a  longing  for  repose.  The 
same  inability  or  disinclination  to  create 
artistic  wholes,  which  is  the  flaw  both  in  his 
poetry  and  his  philosophy,  mars  the  beauty 
of  his  prose  style.  Taken  separately,  his 
sentences  are  exquisitely  finished  by  a 
master  of  language,  but  in  conlbi nation 
they  are  as  scrappy  as  patchwork.  Emer- 
son is  at  no  pains  to  weave  a  perfect  robe 
for  his  thought ;  he  is  content  with  a  book 
of  patterns.  But  critics  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  form  of  expression  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  matter.  His  style  lacks 
continuity,  because  his  thought  is  not  con- 
secutive, nor  his  method  dialectical.  His 
object  is  to  convey  a  portion  of  some  truth 
with  such  point,  as  to  compel  us  to  think 
on  tha  remainder.  He  does  not  employ 
the  methods  of  logic,  and  rarely  conde- 
scends to  give  reasons.  He  refuses  to 
prove,  and  is  content  to  announce ;  he 
never  explains,  but  trusts  to  affirmations. 
His  sentences  convey  detached  observa- 
tions, independent  propositions,  sweeping 
generalizations;  each  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  each  must  be  taken  by  itself.  He 
works  by  surprises.  He  startles  and  ex- 
cites, but  he  does  not  teach  ;  and  he  loves 
paradox,  contradiction,  exaggeration,  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  weapons  for  his 
Eurpose.  Other  defects  in  his  style  may 
e  similarly  explained,  though  they  de- 
serve to  be  more  strongly  reprehended. 
He  has  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  quotation 
which  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and, 
like  him,  he  is  one  of  those  wayward  fitful 
thinkers  who  suggest  reflection  under  what 
seems  an  idle  play  of  the  imagination. 
But  his  allusions  are  often  far-fetched  and 
even  pedantic.  He  is  not  always  scrupu- 
lous of  his  means  to  arrest  attention. 
Thus  he  resorts  to  a  studied  quaintness 
of  language,  violates  grammatical  rules, 
defies  idiomatic  proprieties,  outrages  the 
natural  meaning  or  collocation  of  words. 
Eaijcr  to  be  epigrammatic,  he  is  some* 
times  only  *'  smart ;  "  more  rarely  he  vio- 
lates moderation  and  decorum ;  uere  and 


there  he  is  flippantly  irreverent.  But  these 
defects  are  only  occasional  flaws  in  pages 
of  brilliant  writing. 

Emerson*s  method  of  working  encour- 
aged the  broken  and  fragmentary  form  of 
this  style.  He  jotted  down  his  separate 
perceptions,  quotations,  and  reflections 
which  his  readfing  suggested  in  common- 
place books.  When  he  wrote  on  any 
given  subject,  he  worked  up  the  material 
which  he  had  thus  collected.  Hence  his 
essavs  resemble  a  necklace  of  half-strung 
pearls,  a  faintly  patterned  mosaic  of  de- 
tached gems  ana  crystals  of  aphorism. 
The  practice  seemed  to  ?row  upon  him. 
*'  Nature,"  his  first  published  work,  is  his 
most  finished  and  systematic  treatise;  it 
also  affords  the  best  illustration  of  his 
more  continuous  style.  His  later  essays 
are  condensed,  not  exuberant,  austere 
rather  than  florid,  no  longer  picturesque 
or  emotional,  but  intellectual  and  oracular. 

Emerson  is  a  brilliant  essayist  His 
stream  of  thought,  fresh  in  expression, 
pure  in  fancy,  limpid  in  phrase,  flows 
through  pages  that  gleam  with  the  spark- 
ling products  of  penetrating  insight,  and 
glow  with  the  golden  fruit  of  varied  read- 
ing. His  aphorisms  compress  into .  a 
pomted  phrase  masses  of  keen  observa- 
tion, and  show  rare  powers  of  drawing 
new  lessons  from  life,  and  special  eifts  ^ 
distilling  their  essence  into  shrewd  saws. 
His  essays  form  a  medley  of  strikingly 
original  thought  and  paradoxical  conun* 
drums,  facts  and  sophisms,  truisms  and 
revelations.  Here  a  paee  of  ••  proverbial 
philosophy"  is  followed  by  a  page  ol 
poetry  which  is  lit  up  with  fine  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  sentences  which  bum  them- 
selves in  upon  the  memory.  His  criticism 
is  often  unsurpassed  for  its  penetration, 
but,  like  all  his  work,  it  is  singularly  un- 
equal. H  is  passion  for  epigrams  too  often 
betrays  him  into  exaggeration,  bis  impfr 
tience  of  reservations  into  caricature,  nis 
parade  of  independence  into  violence.  As 
he  has  no  defined  ethical  ideas,  so  he  has 
no  well-marked  critical  standard.  The 
want  not  only  mars  his  style,  but  vitiates 
his  judgments. 

A  teacher  with  unequalled  power  of 
inspiration,  a  poet  with  rare  gifts  of  imag^ 
i native  insight,  a  subtly  suggestive  thinker, 
a  writer  whose  phrases  have  enriched  the 
proverbial  currency  of  the  world,  a  brilliant 
essayist,  and  a  penetrating  critic,  Emerson 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking  figure  in 
the  American  republic  of  letters.  TotaUy 
j  without  hypocrisy,  he  conceals  nothing 
from  the  world,  and  pretends  to  no  belio 
which  he  does  not  sincerely  hold.    If  on 
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the  one  side  he  appears  rash,  superficial, 
inconsistent,  inconclusive  ;  on  the  other, 
he  is  courageous,  comprehensive,  bracing, 
practical.  Everything  which  he  said  or 
wrote  was  inspired  by  the  noblest  pur- 
pose. His  voice  was  always  heard  on  the 
side  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty.  To 
English  readers  he  will  never  become  a 
classic  because  of  his  aggressive  indepen- 
dence, but  all  can  value  his  love  of  truth 
and  his  lofty  ideal  of  moral  beauty.  Many 
years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  Emerson's  essays,  which  complains  of 
the  neglect  of  his  teaching  :  — 

**0  monstrous,  dead,  unprofitable  world. 
That  thou  canst  hear,  and  hearing,  hold  thy 

way. 
A  voice  oracular  hath  peal'd  to-day, 
To-day  a  hero's  banner  is  unfurl'd. 
Hast  thou  no  welcome  ?  "     So  I  said. 
Man  after  man,  the  world  smil'd  and  pass*d 

by; 
A  smile  of  wistful  incredulity. 
As  though  one  spoke  of  noise  unto  the  dead ; 
Scornful,  and  strange,  and  sorrowful ;  and  full 
Of  bitter  knowledge.     Yet  the  Will  is  free ; 
Strong  is  the  Soul,  and  wise,  and  beautiful ; 
The  seeds  of  godlike  power  are  in  us  still ; 
Gods  are  we,   Bards,   Saints,  Heroes,  if  we 

will. 
Dumb  judges,  answer,  truth  or  mockery? 

Ordinary  men  resent  the  inadequate  solu- 
tion of  difficulties  that  deems  itself  ade- 
quate, and  feel  that  for  a  few  cold  intellects 
constituted  like  himself,  Emerson  may  be 
a  guide.  His  studied  calm  and  polished 
embellishments  of  style  are  not  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  man  who  utters  burning 
thoughts  that  have  consumed  his  own 
soul,  or  speaks  of  passions  that  he  strug- 
gles to  repress,  or  reveals  truths  which 
nis  mind  has  reached  after  long  years  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  But  those  who  re- 
ject his  moral  teaching  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  nobility  of  his  example.  "  I  am 
striving  with  all  my  might,"  said  Plotinus, 
as  his  soul  was  departing,  *'to  return  the 
divine  part  of  me  to  the  Divine  Whole 
who  fills  the  universe."  This  was  the 
purpose  of  Emerson's  life.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  his  nation  should  treasure 
the  memory  of  the  man,  who  helped  to 
throw  a  j^low  and  warmth  over  grey  reali- 
ties of  life,  to  save  his  countrymen  from 
absorption  in  mechanical  pursuits,  to  give 
the  New  World  literary  and  intellectual 
independence,  in  a  word,  to  leaven  society 
with  the  elements  which  a  young  country 
most  urgently  requires.  In  a  period  of 
great  unrest  America  beheld,  to  quote  the 
w^rds  of  Flawthorne,  *' through  the  mid- 
night of  this  moral  world,  his  intellectual 


fire  as  a  beacon  burning  on  a  hilltop,  and, 
climbing  the  difficult  ascent,  looked  forth 
into  the  surrounding  obscurity  more  hope- 
fully than  before." 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  ROAD. 

**  From  the  top  of  the  Royal  Defiance 
Jack  Adams,  who  coaches  so  well, 
Put  me  down  in  those  regions  of  science, 
In  front  of  the  Mitre  Hotel." 

"  Ah,  well  I  I  suppose  you  fellows  have 
all  the  best  of  it ;  you  run  about  here,  you 
run  about  there,  you  think  nothing  of  a 
railway  journey  ;  run  up  from  London  to 
York,  for  instance,  in  about  as  many  hours 
as  it  used  to  take  us  days.  My  race  is 
pretty  well  run,"  continued  the  speaker,  a 
tall,  slight,  aristocratic-looking  old  man ; 
"but  I  doubt  if  you  ever  have  the  adven- 
tures on  your  travels  that  used  to  charac- 
terize the  old  coaching  days." 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say,  Sir  Henry,  things  at 
times  get  pretty  li^«ely  in  a  railway  train 
all  the  same ;  allow  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  case  of  Lefroy.  That  was  a  trifle 
more  excitement  than  most  of  us  would 
care  about." 

"A  commonplace  brutal  murder,"  re- 
torted Sir  Henry  Hayling  contemptu- 
ously; "nothing  like  so  picturesque  as 
when  her  Majesty's  mail  used  to  be 
stopped  by  one  of  the  kniehts  of  the  road, 
and  the  guard  with  his  blunderbuss,  and 
the  highwayman  with  his  pistols,  ex- 
changed compliments." 

"  Well  I  there  was  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Briggs,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  smoking-room  ;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  retort  upon  me,  just  as  you 
did  upon  Jim  Bolton,  that  Miiller's  was  a 
commonplace  crime." 

"  Quite  so,  Talbot,"  rejoined  the  baro- 
net; "the  opportunity  for  robbery  came 
in  each  case  to  a  needy  man,  who  found 
it  necessary  to  commit  murder  to  obtain 
the  plunder  he  coveted  ;  but  did  either  of 
you  in  your  own  experience  ever  meet 
with  a  genuine  adventure  by  rail  ?  " 

Talbot  shook  his  head. 

"  I  was  in  a  railway  accident  once," 
said  young  Bolton  musingly.  "  I  was  a 
little  cut  myself,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  people  badlv  hurt.  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  bore,  but  I  can't  call  it  much  of  an 
adventure." 

"  Come,  Sir  Henry,"  interposed  Talbot, 
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"suppose  you  tell  us  a  story  of  your  old 
coaching  days  —  a  personal  one,  please. 
You  know  you  are  a  born  narrator." 

The  baronet  smiled.  He  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  a  raconteur,  and  rather 
prided  himself  upon  it. 

"  I  have  got  to  the  age,"  he  said,  "  when 
men  are  wont  to  grow  garrulous;  but  if 
you  fellows  don't  mind  my  prosing,  Til 
tell  you  a  very  queer  adventure,  or  rather 
series  of  adventures,  that  befell  me  in  my 
university  days." 

'*  Do,  do,"  chimed  in  both  the  young 
men;  "it  will  just  fill  up  the  time  while 
we  finish  our  cigars." 

"  Edwards  tells  me  there  are  lots  of 
birds  where  youVe  going  to-morrow,  so 
you  ought  to  go  to  bed  betimes,  in  order 
to  do  them  justice;  give  me  a  minute  or 
two  to  think,  and  then  you  shall  have  my 
yarn." 

The  scene  of  the  above  conversation 
was  the  smoking-room  of  the  Shaws,  the 
country-seat  of  Sir  Henry  Hayling,  situ- 
ated in  the  midland  counties  —  a  manor 
enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  game  all 
through  the  neighborhood.  Talbot  and 
Jim  Bolton  were  two  of  Sir  Henry's 
nephews  who  were  accustomed  to  come  to 
him  for  a  fortnight's  shooting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October.  The  baronet  was 
past  it  all  now,  but  he  had  been  a  famous 
all-round  sportsman  in  his  youth ;  nowa- 
days the  eout  claimed  him  for  its  own,  and 
it  was  seldom  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
allowed  him  to  touch  a  gun,  or  even  to 
appear  at  the  cover-side.  He  was  a  prime 
favorite  with  both  young  men ;  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  had  a  most  re- 
tentive memory,  and  was  moreover  an 
admirable  story-teller. 

**  Now,"  said  the  baronet,  "  I  am  ready. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  of  a  day's 
coaching  in  my  youth.  Personal  expe- 
rience, Talbot,  remember,  all  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  one  remarkable  anec- 
dote told  by  the  coachman  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  I  did  not  actually  witness. 
Fifty  odd  years  ago  —  it's  a  gruesome 
long  time  to  look  back  upon  !  —  I  had  just 
gone  up  to  Oxford,  full  of  health  and  full 
of  eo,  and  desperately  smitten  with  — ah, 
well,  never  mind  her  name.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  tale  of 
an  old  man's  loves.  But  anyhow  there 
was  a  county  ball  to  take  place,  and  I 
had  promisea  my  inamorata  to  go  to  it. 
It  was  the  big  county  ball  of  Loamshirc, 
and  involved  a  journey  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles.  1  wonder  if  either 
of  you  fellows  would  travel  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  make  a  pair  of  bright  eyes 


dance,  if  you  could?  And,  remember, 
travelling  was  travelling  in  those  dMj%\ 
Well,  my  mind  had  been  made  up  long 
before.  I  had  secured  the  box  seat  for 
London,  and,  wilh  permission  or  without 
permission,  go  to  that  ball  I  was  deter* 
mined.  Jack  Adams,  the  prince  of  Oxford 
whips,  had  for  once,  on  consideration  of 
a  liberal  douceur,  waived  the  fact  of  my 
being  a  freshman,  and  guaranteed  me  the 
coveted  seat  on  *  the  bench.'  However,  I 
might  defy  the  authorities,  but  I  couldn't 
defy  fate,  and  I  was  destined  never  to  fig* 
ure  at  the  county  ball  of  Loamshire  that 
year. 

*Mt  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning 
when  the  Defiance  picked  me  up  about  a 
mile  outside  Oxford.  My  career  at  the 
university  had  not  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities,  so  that  instead  of  apply- 
ing for  leave  to  my  tutor,  I  bad  resorted 
to  the  old  device  of  pricking  'aeger,'  and 
consequently  was  not  desirous  of  pro- 
claiming my  departure. 

** '  A  rare  day,  sir,'  .said  Jack  Adams,  as 
I  swung  myself  up  beside  him.  *  If  it  was 
only  all  such  weather,  I'd  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  to  drive  a  team  like  this,  till  I 
drove  off  altogether.' 

'*  I  muttered  something  about  their  be- 
ing *a  nice  level  lot,'  for  I  knew  I  had  to 
be  guarded  when  talking  to  such  an  expert 
as  Jack  Adams. 

^'  *  It's  a  rum  customer  we've  got  np 
behind,  sir.  Can't  make  him  out  at  aU. 
When  I  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  a 
nice  morning,  what  do  you  think  he  said? 
"  Very  —  for  the  funeral."  ' 

*' '  Do  you  mean  that  melancholy-looldng 
fellow  in  the  old  brown  surtout,  who  Is 
mufiled  up  to  his  very  nose  in  a  red  com- 
forter ? ' 

"  *  That's  him,  sir,'  replied  Jack,  •  Looks 
as  if  he  had  something  a-weighin' on  his 
mind,  donH  he  ?  I '11  hold  you  half-a-crown 
he  drinks  gin-and-water  whenever  the 
coach  stops,  and  that  it  won't  seem  to  do 
him  a  bit  of  good.' 

"*You  seem  to  know  the  sort,'  I  re- 
joined. 

"*  Carried  lots  of  'em,'  replied  Jack. 
*  They're  all  alike ;  the  more  they  eat  and 
drink,  the  more  melancholy  they  get  No 
place  in  the  world  like  a  coach4xn  for 
studying  character,  sir.  Lor',  the  mm  nos 
I've' carried,  and  the  starts  I've  seen! 
Why,  it  was  only  last  year  a  fellow  got  up 
just  behind  me  —  I  picked  him  up  on  M 
outskirts  of  Oxford  — and  all  his  bagng^ 
consisted  of  a  blue  linen  pocket-hsmdlce^ 
chief.  You  never  saw  a  chap  so  fidjpV 
as  he  was  about  that  handkerdiieL    If  lie 
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had  had  the  crown  jewels  in  charge  he 
couldn't  have  been  more  particular  than 
he  was  about  that  little  bundle.  He  never 
let  it  out  of  his  hand  for  a  minute.  When- 
ever we  stopped  he  got  down,  for  he  was 
a  thirsty  soul,  but  he  never  left  the  hand- 
kerchief behind  him ;  he  always  took  it 
off  the  coach  with  him.  I  had  another 
queer  passenger  that  day  —  a  little  chap. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  curious  in  all  my 
born  days.  Like  the  other,  he  was  down 
at  every  place  we  stopped  at,  asking  the 
ostlers,  the  waiters,  the  landlord  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  who  had  been  up  the 
road  the  last  day  or  two.  I  don't  think 
the  fellow  with  the  blue  bundle  noticed 
him.  You  see,  when  he  got  down  he  was 
so  occupied  in  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
that  thirst  of  his,  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  anything  outside  the  bar. 
Well,  whether  the  knot  of  that  handker- 
chief got  loosed,  or  what  not,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  while  I  was  springing  *em  just 
over  a  beautiful  bit  of  galloping  ground 
there  is  near  Taplow,  the  handkerchief 
came  undone,  and  in  an  instant  the  road 
was  all  over  golden  guineas,  and  the  way 
that  fellow  roared  to  me  to  stop  was  a 
caution.  There  wasn't  much  need  to  tell 
me  to  do  that,  but  four  horses  in  a  hand 
gallop  can't  be  pulled  up  by  a  turn  of  the 
wrist.  As  soon  as  I  could  stop  'em,  all 
the  passengers  were  off  the  coach  in  less 
than  no  time  to  help  this  fellow  recover 
his  guineas.  None  more  busy  than  the 
inquisitive  little  chap  I  was  telling  you 
about.  Well,  I  think  they  were  all  picted 
up  at  last,  and  once  more  tied  up  in  that 
blue  handkerchief.  The  chap  thanked  his 
fellow-passengers  for  their  assistance,  told 
them  the  mint  was  calling  in  guineas,  and 
that  he  was  employed  to  collect  them,  and 
quite  deprecated  the  idea  of  all  this  gold 
being  his  own  property.' 

***  Well,'  I  exclaimed,  *that  was  a  rum 
start.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  but  just  hear  the  end  of  it. 
When  I  pulled  up  at  the  White  Horse 
Cellar  in  Piccadilly,  the  chap  with  the 
blue  bundle  got  down,  and  so  did  the  in- 
quisitive customer.  No  sooner  were  they 
off  the  coach  than,  to  our  astonishment, 
the  inquisitive  fellow  collared  the  other 
like  a  bulldog,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  no 
nonsense.  Bill  Walters ;  you've  been 
wanted  about  those  guineas  for  some 
time ;  "  and  in  another  minute  he  had 
snapped  the  '*  darbies  "  on  his  wrists,  and 
turning  to  us,  he  said,  *'  They're  beautiful 
guineas,  gentlemen  —  they're  beautifully 
done,   but   there's  not  one  of   'em  real. 


And  as  for  my  friend  here,  he  is  the  clev- 
erest coiner  in  all  England." ' " 

"An  extraordinary  story,  Sir  Henry," 
said  Talbot ;  "  but  that's  not  exactly  per- 
sonal." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  baronet; 
"but  the  remainder  of  my  day's  coaching 
is.  We  were  a  tolerably  sociable  lot,  as 
the  outside  passengers  in  those  days 
usually  were;  much  more  given  to  con- 
verse than  the  first-class  passengers  in  a 
railway  train,  at  all  events.  There  was, 
however,  one  exception,  and  that  was  the 
melancholy-looking  man  enveloped  in  the 
red  comforter.  Not  a  smile,  much  less  a 
laugh,  ever  lit  up  his  face ;  hardly  a  re- 
mark escaped  him.  He  observed  upon 
one  occasion  that  a  churchyard  which  we 
were  passing  was  a  pretty  place.  As  Jack 
Adams  saicC  *  He  was  a  most  uncomfort- 
able travelling  companion.*  At  last  we 
passed  Henley,  and  came  to  White  Hill, 
with  the  wooas  of  Remenham  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  autumn  foliage  lying  to  our 
left.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  dark,  swarthy- 
looking  fellow  picked  us  up,  and  after  giv- 
ing a  nod  to  Adams  jogged  quietly  along 
by  the  side  of  the  coach.  The  ascent  was 
so  steep  in  those  days  that,  well-horsed  as 
the  Defiance  was,  Jack  Adams  was  com- 
pelled to  take  it  easy  with  his  team. 

"*Do  you  know  who  that  is,  sir?'  he 
said,  indicating  the  pedestrian.  '  He  is 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  London  Fancy.* 

"  Those,  as  you  know,  were  the  days  of 
pugilism,  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
prize  ring  excited  as  much  attention  and 
admiration  as  a  popular  actor  or  political 
celebrity  might  in  these  times.  Of  course 
I  enquired  who  it  was. 

"•That's  Bill  Cooper,  sir,'  said  Jack 
Adams,  ^better  known  in  the  ring  as 
"Gipsy  Cooper;"  he  is  training  at  the 
Five  Horseshoes  just  above  here,  and 
takes  what  they  call  "a  breather  "  up  this 
hill  about  four  times  a  day.' 

"  *  I  know  him  by  name  well,*  I  replied  ; 
*  he  is  a  very  clever  fighter,  isn't  he  ?  * 

"  *  Yes,  he  is  good  with  his  hands  when 
he  means  business,  but  he  is  like  all  these 
gipsies,  he  can't  be  depended  upon.' 

"  *  Ah  !  you  mean  he  has  a  soft  drop  in 
him.' 

"*  Not  he,  sir,'  replied  Jack,  laughing; 
•he's  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  and  hard  as 
nails,  but  he'll  wm  or  lose  a  fight,  just  as 
it  happens  there's  most  money  to  be  made 
of  it.  Here  we  are  at  the  Five  Horse- 
shoes. I  always  wash  their  mouths  out, 
and  give  'em  a  minute  or  two  to  catch 
their  wind  after  that  drag.    It's  the  cruel- 
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lest  bit  of  road  between  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don.' 

"  There  was  a  general  descent  from  the 
roof  of  the  coach,  and  a  disposition  shown 
by  the  passengers  to  treat  themselves  as 
Jack  treated  his  horses,  and  wash  their 
own  mouths  out ;  and,  much  to  my  amuse- 
ment, no  sooner  had  we  got  into  the  bar 
parlor  than  the  man  with  the  red  comforter 
called  for  the  very  refreshment  that  Jack 
Adams  had  predicted  he  would  take,  and, 
as  he  had  further  prophesied,  seemed  to 
get  more  melancholy  as  he  sipped  it.  A 
crack  coach  in  those  days  was  not  given 
to  loitering,  and  the  cry  of  *Take  your 
seats  please,  gentlemen,' speedily  emptied 
the  bar  parlor,  myself  and  our  lachrymose 
friend  being  the  two  last  left.  He  was 
contemplating  the  residue  of  his  tumbler 
with  an  expression  of  such  sadness  that  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing,  and 
as  I  tossed  off  my  tumbler  I  exclaimed, 
*  Here's  your  health  and  song,  sir.*  He 
looked  vacantly  at  me  for  a  moment,  re- 
marked that  it  was  *a  vale  of  tears,'  and 
then  emptying  the  contents  of  a  small 
white  paper  into  his  tumbler,  quickly 
gulped  down  his  liquor. 

**  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
I  saw  a  spasm  pass  over  his  face ;  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  it  instantly  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  the  man  had  poisoned 
himself.  I  rushed  towards  him,  but  ere  I 
could  reach  him  he  was  writhing  on  the 
ground  in  mortal  agony.  I  tore  at  the 
bell,  I  shouted  for  help  at  the  top  of 
my  voice ;  the  landlord  and  his  servants 
speedily  rushed  in,  as  did  several  of  our 
fellow-passengers.  I  have  seen  men  make 
an  end  of  it  many  a  time  since  then,  but 
I  never  saw  one  go  through  more  intense 
torture  than  that  man,  during  the  very 
few  minutes  it  lasted.  He  writhed,  he 
almost  tied  himself  in  knots,  and  screamed 
aloud  in  his  agony,  but  it  was  soon  over ; 
one  convulsion  more  violent  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  then  he  fell  back 
with  clenched  teeth,  and  with  a  face  set 
in  all  the  immutability  of  death. 

**  Now  amongst  the  people  who  had 
flocked  to  the  dead  man's  assistance  I 
had  noticed  one  individual  who  had  been 
very  busy,  and  who  spoke  with  an  air  of 
authority.  As  I  rightly  guessed,  he  was 
a  doctor,  but  he  was  something  more  ;  he 
happened  also  to  be  the  coroner  of  the 
district,  and  I  little  thought  how  that  fact 
was  going  to  interfere  with  my  plans. 

"  *  A  clear  case  of  poisoning,'  he  ex- 
claimed; *  nothing  could  be  clearer,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  done  for  him. 
Strychnine,  no  doubt.    Poor  fellow !  he 


could  hardly  have  selected  a  r  re  painful 
mode  in  which  to  make  his  exit  from  this 
world.  There  must  be  an  inauest,  of 
course,  and  also  a  post-mortem;  '  and  the 
worthy  medico  ruobed  his  hands  softly 
together  with  the  unctuous  air  of  a  maa 
who  saw  a  prospect  of  fees  coming  in  from 
the  county.  *  Your  name,  sir?  *  he  contin- 
ued.   *  I  regret  I  shall  have  to  detain  you.* 

"  *  You  can't,'  I  interrupted ;  •  I  am  trav- 
elling on  business  of  the  greatest  pc  ')le 
importance.'  ■• 

"  *  No  business  can  be  more  important' 
retorted  the  doctor  pompously,  '  than  tk^ 
ing  mixed  up  in  the  death  of  a  fellow^ 
creature.' 

***Good  God,  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  *yoc 
surely  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  nad 
anything  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  fel- 
low's end  ? ' 

'**No,  sir,  the  law  is  naturally  suspi- 
cious, but  I  am  happy  to  express  my  be- 
lief that  no  such  suspicion  attaches  to 
you  ;  but,  as  coroner  of  this  district,  it  is 
my  duty  to  collect  all  the  evidence  I  can 
on  the  subject  of  this  poor  fellow's  de- 
cease. You,  according  to  your  voluntary 
statement,  saw  him  take  the  poison;  in 
fact,  were  the  sole  witness  of  his  makiitf 
away  with  himself.  Your  evidence  » 
most  import  ant y  and,  my  dear  sir,  you 
must  permit  me  to  point  out  that  you  have 
yourself  to  exculpate.  It  does  not  suffice 
that  you  had  no  hand  in  this  self-murder; 
for  your  own  sake  it  will  be  as  well  that 
you  should  be  able  to  testify  that  you  were 
powerless  to  prevent  it  There  is  such  i 
thing,  my  young  sir,  as  being  accessory  to 
murder;  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
places  you  in  the  category  of  a  lnu^ 
derer.* 

*'  It's  all  very  well  now  to  laugh  at  tbii 
pompous  prig,  and  to  say  that  he  was  talk- 
ing blatant  nonsense,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber I  was  only  nineteen,  utterly  ignorant  of 
how  far  the  power  of  the  law  extended, 
and  that  the  coroner  had  some  firains  of 
truth  in  his  specious  reasoning.  Any  way, 
I  abandoned  all  idea  of  my  journey,  got 
my  portmanteau  out  of  the  boot,  and  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate. 

''Off  went  the  coach,  and  then  I  had 
time  to  think  of  what  a  precious  fix  I  had 
got  myself  into.  Things  didn't  get  into 
the  newspapers  in  those  days  quite  as 
easily  as  they  do  now ;  but  for  all  that,  it 
struck  me  there  was  considerable  risk  of 
an  account  of  this  determined  suicide 
being  published.  That  would  mean  that 
my  name  and  address  would  go  forth  to  the 
world;  and  if  it  should  happen  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  of  my  college. 
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would  inform  them  that  the  young  gentle- 
man who  affected  to  be  sick  at  Oxford 
was  half  way  to  London.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  dons  would  stand  that 
Secondly,  although  the  Five  Horse-shoes 
was  a  comfortable  enough  wayside  inn,  yet 
it  was  a  dullish  place  to  have  to  pass  a 
day  or  two.  My  ruthless  persecutor  the 
coroner  had  informed  me  that  the  inquest 
wo«- '  '^be  held  on  the  morrow,  and  I  should 
^  '  liberty  to  depart  as  soon  as  I  had 
^;I\^.l  my  evidence;  but  how  was  I  to  kill 
*  J  intervening  time?  During  the  after- 
.loon  the  country  people  around  appeared 
to  have  got  news  of  the  tragedy,  and 
Iropped  in  to  hear  all  particulars;  mani- 
xcsting,  moreover,  a  morbid  curiosity  to 
see  *'  it,"  in  which  curiosity,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  they  were  not  indulged. 
After  a  time  it  struck  me  that  I  had  better 
look  after  my  own  accommodation,  and 
then  I  was  considerably  nonplussed  to 
discover  that  the  bedrooms  at  the  Five 
Horseshoes  were  very  limited,  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  that  they  were  all  en- 
gaged. The  gipsy  and  his  mentor  occu- 
pied two,  they  carried  the  dead  man  to  a 
third,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Horseshoes 
could  boast  of  only  one  other  chamber. 
This,  my  host  informed  me,  was  at  pres- 
ent tenanted  by  a  clergyman,  who  had 
come  down  to  be  with  a  sick  relative  in 
the  neighborhood. 

*'*But,'  he  continued,  'it  contains  two 
beds,  and  I've  no  doubt,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  gentleman  would  have  no 
objection  to  your  occupying  one  of  them. 
He  is  with  his  aunt  all  day  —  nice  old 
lady,  sir ;  lives  about  a  mile  from  here.' 

"'Well,'  I  rejoined, -if  that's  the  best 
you  can  do  for  me,  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  it.  I  feel  tired  out  with  all  this 
worry,  annoyance,  and  disappointment, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  to  bed.  Get  me 
something  to  eat  in  the  parlor,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  have  had  my  supper,  I'll  be  off. 
Oh  !  and,  by  the  way,  landlord,  I'm  so 
sick  of  being  questioned  about  this  busi- 
ness —  everybody  who  has  come  to  the 
house  has  wanted  to  hear  my  story  — 
that  if  this  clergyman  hasn't  heard  of  the 
affair,  don't  tell  him  about  it  until  the 
mornin«:^.' 

"'All  right,  sir;  it  is  quite  likely  he 
won't,'  rejoined  mine  host.  '  We  are  early 
people  hereabouts,  and  he  only  comes  in 
just  before  we  close.' 

"  Cioing  to  bed  is  one  thing,  but  going 
to  sleep  IS  quite  another;  and  I  was  so 
worried  with  the  whole  business,  that 
sleep  I  couldn't.  I  had  already  missed 
the   sole  object  of  ray  escapade.     Then 


the  convulsed  features  of  the  wretched 
suicide,  as  he  writhed  in  his  death  ago- 
nies, were  ever  present  to  my  mind. 
Where  was  this  parson  ?  Why  didn't  he 
come  to  bed  ?  *  The  minute  I  fall  asleep, 
I  suppose,  he'll  come  blundering  in  and 
disturb  me,'  I  muttered.  However,  there 
didn't  seem  much  chance  of  that.  I 
tossed  and  tossed  about,  restless  and 
feverish,  and  at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  man,  upon  whom  I  had  so  coolly 
quartered  myself,  was  inflicting  upon  me 
the  most  intolerable  grievance  in  not  com- 
ing to  bed.  However,  the  end  of  it  was 
that  I  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep,  disturbed 
by  most  unpleasant  dreams,  in  which  the 
self-slain  man  figured  largely.  How  long 
I  had  been  asleep  I  do  not  know,  but  when 
I  awoke,  my  fellow-occupant  had  arrived. 
He  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  had  doubt- 
less been  informed  all  about  myself,  as 
he  barely  glanced  at  my  bed,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  divest  himself  leisurely 
of  his  clothes,  and  make  his  preparation 
for  the  night.  A  tall,  grave,  middle-aged 
man,  peculiarly  methodical  in  his  move- 
ments, and  to  me,  in  my  irritable  state,  I 
can  fairly  say  exasperating.  I  watched 
his  proceedings  stealthily  from  beneath 
my  half-closed  eyelids,  and  the  quiet,  or- 
derly way  in  which  he  folded  his  coat  and 
his  waistcoat,  and  laid  them  on  a  chair  by 
his  bedside,  of  itself  angered  me.  Next, 
he  wound  up  his  watch,  with  what  I  con- 
sidered most  unnecessary  solemnity  ;  then 
he  leaned  forward  and  apparently  made  a 
close  examination  of  himself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass ;  that  done,  he  took  two  or  three 
leisurely  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
glancing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  somewhat 
suspiciously  at  my  bed ;  then  he  stooped 
down,  and  taking  something  from  his  port- 
manteau, placed  it  on  the  dressing-table. 
What  was  it  ?  Had  he  taken  a  pistol,  or 
a  knife,  or  what  ?  I  could  not  see,  he  had 
his  back  towards  me,  and  stood  between 
me  and  the  table.  Good  heavens !  what 
was  the  man  meditating?  what  could  he 
be  doing  ?  Why  on  earth  didn't  he  go  to 
bed  ?  Suddenly  he  moved,  threw  an  anx- 
ious glance  at  my  bed,  walked  towards  the 
washstand,  and  returned  with  a  tumbler. 
I  could  see  now  on  the  table  stood  a  small 
cardboard  box, 

*'  Returning  with  the  tumbler  and  water- 
bottle,  he  proceeded  to  take  from  the  box 
a  glass  bottle  and  a  packet  of  papers,  and 
apparently  shook  some  powder  out  of  the 
bottle  into  one.  By  this  time  my  interest 
in  his  proceedings  had  risen  to  boiling 
point.  What  was  this  man  about  to  do? 
Great  heavens !  was  he  about  to  shuffle 
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off  this  mortal  coil?  Was  I  awake  or 
dreaming?  No;  he  pours  out  a  glass  of 
water,  he  empties  the  powder  into  it,  and 
is  evidently  about  to  take  the  fatal  draught. 
I  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  with  one  bound  1 
am  out  of  bed,  have  dashed  the  glass  from 
his  hand,  have  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and 
shrieked  into  his  ear,  *  You  shan't,  sir,  you 
shan't  do  it!'  But  the  reverend  gentle- 
man seized  me  in  his  turn,  just  as  fiercely 
as  I  had  seized  him,  and  vociferating 
*  Help,  here,  help ! '  grappled  with  me  in  a 
desperate  struggle  for  supremacy. 

*^  Our  united  shouts  for  assistance 
speedily  produced  the  landlord,  and  every 
male  occupant  in  the  house.  What  had 
happened  they  did  not  know,  but  what 
they  saw  was  certainly  enough  to  puzzle 
them  —  two  men  in  their  nightshirts  strug- 
gling violently  to  get  the  oetter  of  each 
Other,  and  both  crying  lustily  for  help. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  had  torn  us  apart. 

**  *  Don't  let  him,  landlord,'  I  exclaimed. 
'  Hold  his  hands  ;  he  has  a  box  full  of  poi- 
son there,  and  would  have  been  dead  by 
this  time,  if  I  hadn't  prevented  him.' 

"  *  Look  here,  landlord.  When  you  told 
me  you  had  put  a  strange  gentleman  to 
sleep  in  my  room,  you  didn't  prepare  me 
to  expect  a  raving  lunatic' 

"  *  Poor  young  gentleman  ;  it's  reg'lar 
upset  him,  turned  his  head,  poor  fellow,' 
said  the  landlady. 

**  *  You  must  make  allowances,  please, 
sir,'  exclaimed  the  landlord,  addressing 
my  suicidally-inclined  companion;  *but 
that  poor  fellow's  face  who  killed  himself 
this  morning  was  horrible  to  look  at.' 

"  *  What  poor  fellow  ?  —  who  killed  him- 
self? What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with 
this  young  lunatic  making  an  unprovoked 
assault  on  me  ? ' 

"  *  Don't  let  him  touch  them,  landlord. 
He'll  be  gone,  just  like  the  other,  if  you 
do,'  I  exclaimecl  excitedly,  as  my  clerical 
friend  once  more  moved  his  hana  towards 
the  papers  on  the  dressing-table. 

"  By  this  time  the  landlord  and  his  myr- 
midons had  noticed  the  bottle  filled  with 
white  powder  and  the  packet  of  small  pa- 
pers—  it  was  just  such  a  paper  that  the 
dead  man  had  emptied  into  his  last  fatal 
draught  —  and  the  curiosity  of  the  host 
was  at  once  excited  on  the  subject  of  those 
papers. 

**  *  Why,'  he  said  slowly,  and  in  an  awe- 
struck tone,  'those  are  just  like  the  paper 
the  other  had.' 

"  *  What  other  one  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Are  you  all  out  of  your  senses  ? 
Can't  any  one  explain——' 
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«« Watch  him,'  I  cried  ;  Mt's  no  sudden 
impulse.  His  intention  was  most  deliber- 
ate. You  will  have  two  in  the  Horse- 
shoes if  you  don't  mind.' 

**The  fact  is,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  tragedy  of  the  morning 
was  about  to  be  repeatea,  that  no  other 
view  of  the  matter  was  possible  to  me.  I 
had  myself  requested  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  should  be  kept,  if  practicable, 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
in  the  bubble  and  turmoil  that  our  alterca- 
tion had  occasioned  it  was  some  time 
before  it  occurred  to  anybody  to  enlighten 
him.  When  people  are  at  cross  purposes, 
and  the  idea  of  explanation  occurs  at  last 
to  the  lookers-on,  it  generally  occurs 
simultaneously,  and  they  all  hasten  to  put 
things  clear  at  once.  It  was  so  in  this 
case ;  and,  shrewd  though  my  clerical 
friend  was,  it  took  him  some  minutes  to 
get  at  what  had  actually  taken  place.  He 
looked  grave  when  he  heard  of  the  sui- 
cide's melancholy  end  ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  in  consequence  of  the  bottle  and  the 
little  papers  I  had  suspected  him  of  the 
like  design,  he  smiled,  and  coming  across 
to  me,  tendered  his  hand,  and  said,  — 

"  *  I  understand  it  all  —  excited  brain,  a 
feverish  dream,  and  you  woke  seeing  me 
about  to  perpetrate,  as  you  thought,  the 
ghastly  horror  of  the  day ;  but,  my  dear 
sir,  you  only  saw  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia 
at  his  vespers.  That  bottle  and  packets 
are  simply  remedies  for  itidigestion,^ 

"  I  dian't  get  away  till  the  next  day 
after  the  inquest,  but  it  was  a  queer  thirty- 
six  hours'  experience,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  rejoined  Talbot,  "  You 
lost  your  ball,  you  say.  Did  you  get  into 
a  scrape  with  your  college  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  report  about  the  inquest  was 
vague  and  short  in  the  local  papers.  The 
poor  devil  had  nothing  on  him  to  lead  to 
his  identification,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  never  enquired  after." 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
He*s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns," 

said  Talbot.  "  What  became  of  the  other 
actors  in  the  drama?  " 

"  Further  than  that  Gipsy  Cooper  lost 
that  fight  and  my  money,  and  that  my 
clerical  friend  has  since  attained  the  bench, 
I  know  nothing.  Time  for  me  to  go  to 
roost,  and  you  fellows  will  shoot  all  the 
straighter  if  you  follow  my  example." 

"  Right  you  are,  uncle,  replied  Talbot. 
"  Come  along,  Jim.  Good-night,  Sir 
Henry,  and  thanks  for  the  yarn." 
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BAYARD. 

Pierre  du  Terrail  was  born  in  1476^ 
at  Castle  Bayard,  in  Dauphiny.  The 
house  of  Terrail  belonged  to  the  Scarlet 
of  the  ancient  peers  of  France.  The  lords 
of  Bayard,  during  many  generations,  had 
died  under  the  flags  of  battle.  Poictiers, 
Agincourt,  and  Montlehery  had  taken  in 
succession  the  last  three ;  and  in  1479, 
when  Pierre  was  in  his  nurse's  arms,  his 
father,  Aymon  du  Terrail,  was  carried 
from  the  tield  of  Guinegate  with  a  fright- 
ful wound,  from  the  effects  of  which,  al- 
though he  survived  for  seventeen  years  to 
limp  about  his  castle  with  the  help  of 
sticKs,  he  never  again  put  on  his  shirt  of 
mail. 

The  old  knight  was  thus  debarred  from 
bringing  up  his  son  as  his  own  squire. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  his  wife's 
brother,  was  a  close  friend  of  Charles  the 
Warrior,  the  great  duke  of  Savoy.  When 
Pierre  was  in  his  fourteenth  vear,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  should  begin  his  knightly 
education  among  the  pages  of  the  duke. 
The  bishop  promised  to  present  him.  A 
little  horse  was  bought ;  a  tailor  was  set 
to  work  to  make  a  gorgeous  suit  of  silk 
and  velvet ;  and  Pierre  was  ready  to  set 
oqt.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure  all 
the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  called  to- 
gether, and  looked  with  wonder  and  delight 
on  the  little  cavalier,  his  cap  decked  with 
a  gay  feather  and  his  eyes  bright  with 
pride,  making  his  small  steed  ^lop  and 
curvet  about  the  castle  court.  The  scene 
is  one  to  be  remembered.  In  after  days, 
nothing  so  much  delighted  lords  and  la- 
dies  as  the  sight  of  little  Bayard  caracol- 
ine  on  his  steed. 

His  father  gave  the  boy  his  blessing ; 
his  mother  put  into  his  hand  a  little  purse 
containing  six  eold  crowns;  and  Pierre 
set  off  beside  the  bishop  to  the  duke's 
palace  at  Chambery.  Dulce  Charles,  with 
a  company  of  knights  and  ladies,  had  left 
the  banquet-table  and  was  sipping  his 
tokay  in  an  open  gallery,  when  Pierre  came 
prancing  over  the  sward  beneath  them. 
The  duke  was  enchanted ;  the  ladies  fell 
in  love  with  him  instantly.  The  bishop's 
proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  Pierre 
was  at  once  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the 
duke's  pages. 

During  six  months  the  palace  at  Cham- 
bery became  his  home.  The  lovable  and 
handsome  boy  soon  wpn  all  hearts  about 
him.  The  duke  with  delight  saw  him 
leap  and  wrestle,  throw  the  oar,  and  ride 


a  horse,  better  than  anr  page  about  the 
cotirt.  The  duchess  ana  l^er  ladies  loved 
to  send  him  on  their  dainty  missions. 
His  temper  was  bright  and  loyous ;  his 
only  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be  called,  was  an 
over-generosity  of  nature.  His  purse  was 
always  empt^ ;  and  when  he  had  no  mon- 
ey, any  tnflmg  service  of  a  lackey  or  a 
froom  would  be  requited  with  a  silver 
utton,  a  dan^r,  or  a  clasp  of  gold.  And 
such  was  to^  his  character  through  life. 
Time  after  time,  in  after  years,  his  share 
of  treasure,  after  soma  great  victory,  would 
have  paid  a  prince's  ransom ;  yet  often  he 
could  not  lay  his  hand  on  fiVe  gold  pieces. 
When  Pierre  had  lived  at  the  palace 
about  half  a  year,  the  duke  made  a  visit 
to  Lyons,  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  king. 
That  king  was  Charles  the  Eighth,  then  a 
boy  of  twenty,  who  was  making  his  da3rs 
fly  merrily  with  tilts  and  hawkmg-partieSi 
and  his  nights  with  dances  and  tne  whis- 
pers of  fair  dames.  The  duke  desired  to 
carry  with  him  to  his  sovereign  a  present 
worthy  of  a  kind's  acceptance.  A  happy 
notion  struck  him.  He  resolved  to  pre- 
sent the  king  with  Bayard  and  his  horse. 
King  Charles  had  a  frequent  custom  of 
sailing,  after  vespers,  up  the  Sftone  to 
Ainay,  to  the  meadows  where  the  touma^ 
ments  were  held.  There  Pierre  made  his 
appearance,  and  there  as  ever  his  appear- 
ance was 

As  if  an  aneel  dropped  down  from  the  doads 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pagasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman* 
ship. 

The  king,  the  moment  he  drew  rein, 
cried  out  in  ecstasy,  '*  Piquez,  piquez !  «- 
spur  again !  **  The  crowd  of  knights  and 
equemes  caught  up  the  words ;  and. 
amidst  a  storm  of  voices  crying  **  Piquez,** 
the  bold  and  graceful  boy  flew  round  the 
field.  That  day  he  nined  a  new  name 
and  a  new  master.  Thenceforth,  all  his 
companions  called  him  Piquez;  and  his 
master  was  the  kine. 

Charles  placed  his  new  page  Piquez  in 
the  palace  of  Lord  Limy,  a  prince  of  the 
great  house  of  Luxemburg ;  and  there  for 
three  years  he  continued  to  reside.  Dur- 
ing that  time  his  training  was  the  usual 
training  of  a  page.  But  the  child  was  the 
father  of  the  man.  Thoughts  of  mat 
deeds,  of  tilts  and  battle-fields,  of  cham- 
pions going  down  before  his  lance,  of 
crowns  of  myrtle,  and  the  smiles  of  lovely 
ladies — such  already  were  the  dreams 
which  set  his  soul  on  fire. 

At  seventeen,  Pierre  received  the  rank 
of  gentleman.    Thenceforward  he  was 
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free  to  follow  his  own  fortune;  he  was 
free  to  seek  the  glorious  Dulcinea  of  his 
dreams  —  a  fame  as  bright  and  sparkling 
as  his  sword.  And  thereupon  begins  to 
pass  before  us,  brilliant  as  the  long-drawn 
scenes  of  a  dissolving  view,  the  strange 
and  splendid  series  of  his  exploits.  He 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  page  ten  days  be- 
fore the  court  was  ringing  with  his  name. 

Sir  Claude  de  Vauldre,  lord  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  regarded  as  the  stoutest  knight 
in  France.  He  was  then  at  Lyons,  and 
was  about  to  hold  a  tilt,  with  lance  and 
battle-axe,  before  the  ladies  and  the  king. 
His  shield  was  hanging  in  the  Ainay 
meadows ;  and  beside  it  Montjoy,  the 
king-at-arms,  sat  all  day  with  his  book 
open,  taking  down  the  names  of  those 
who  struck  the  shield.  Among  these 
came  Piqucz,  Montjoy  laughed  as  he 
wrote  down  his  name ;  the  king.  Lord 
Ligny,  and  his  own  companions,  heard 
with  mingled  trepidation  and  delight  that 
Piquez  had  struck  the  blazon  of  Sir 
Claude.  But  no  one  had  a  thought  of 
what  was  coming.  The  day  arrived,  the 
tilt  was  held,  and  Piquez,  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  ladies,  bore  oti  the  prize  above  the 
head  of  every  knight  in  Lyons. 

The  glory  of  this  exploit  was  extreme. 
It  quickly  spread.  Three  days  later. 
Bayard  went  to  join  the  garrison  at  Ayre. 
He  found,  as  he  rode  into  the  little  town, 
that  the  fame  of  his  achievement  had 
arrived  before  him.  Heads  were  every- 
where thrust  out  of  windows  ;  and  a  band 
of  tifty  of  his  future  comrades  issued  on 
horseback  from  the  garrison  to  bid  him 
welcome.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
held  a  lilt  in  his  own  person,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  Claude.  The  palms  were  a 
diamond  and  a  clasp  of  gold.  Forty-eight 
of  his  companions  struck  his  shield,  and 
rode  into  the  lists  against  him.  Bayard 
overthrew  the  whole  band  one  by  one,  and 
was  once  more  hailed  at  sunset  by  the 
notes  of  trumpets  as  the  champion  of  the 
tournev. 

It  is  not  in  tournaments,  and  tilts,  how- 
ever, that  a  knight  can  win  his  spurs. 
Bayard  burned  for  battle.  For  many 
months  he  burned  in  vain ;  but  at  last  the 
banners  of  the  king  were  given  to  the  wind, 
and  Bayard,  to  his  unspeakable  delight, 
found  himself  marching  under  Lord  Ligny 
against  Naples. 

Tlic  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 
Fornova.  The  odds  against  the  French 
were  six  to  one,  and  the  tight  was  long 
and  bloody.  When  the  great  victory  was 
at  last  decided,  Bayard  was  among  the 
first  of  those  callecl  up  before  the  king. 
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That  day,  two  horses  had  dropped  dead 
beneath  him ;  his  cuirass  and  his  sword 
were  hacked  and  battered ;  and  a  captured 
standard,  blazing  with  the  arms  of  Naples, 
was  in  his  hand.  At  the  king^s  order,  he 
knelt  down,  and  received  upon  the  spot 
the  rank  of  knight.  At  one  Dound  he  bad 
achieved  the  height  of  glory  —  to  be 
knighted  by  his  sovereign  on  tne  field  of 
battle. 

Bayard  was  not  yet  nineteen.  His  figure 
at  that  age  was  tall  and  slender ;  his  nair 
and  eyes  were  black  ;  his  complexion  was 
a  sunny  brown ;  and  his  countenance  had 
something  of  the  eaglets. 

He  was  now  for  some  time  idle.  He 
was  left  in  garrison  in  Lombardy ;  and  at 
Carignan,  in  Piedmont,  was  the  palace  of 
the  duchess  of  Savoy,  the  widow  of  that 
Charles  the  Warrior  who  had  been  his 
former  master.  Bayard  visited  the  duch- 
ess, and  discovered  at  her  palace,  among 
other  old  acquaintances,  a  young  lady 
with  whom,  when  he  had  been  a  page,  he 
had  exchanged  vows  of  everlasting  love. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  they  had 
met;  but  the  former  lovers  still  found 
themselves  fast  friends.  After  supper, 
while  the  rest  were  dancing,  they  talked  of 
old  times  together  in  a  corner.  The  lady 
had  heard  of  Bayard's  feat  of  arms  against 
Sir  Claude  de  Vauldre  ;  and  Bayard  vowed 
that  before  he  left  the  palace  he  would 
hold  a  tourney  of  the  same  kind  in  her 
honor. 

Next  day,  a  trumpeter  proclaimed  his 
challenge  through  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  prize  of  victory  was  to  be  a  lady*s 
token,  together  with  a  ruby  worth  a  hun- 
dred ducats.  Fifteen  knights  took  up  the 
challenge ;  and  four  days  later  the  event 
was  held.  Bayard,  lea  by  his  lady  in  a 
golden  chain,  and  wearing  her  ribbon  fly> 
ing  from  his  crest,  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  noble  vesture  of  a  knight-at* 
arms  —  the  figured  armor,  the  white  float- 
ing plume,  the  scarlet  mantle,  and  the 
spurs  of  gold.  A  gorgeous  company  sat 
round  the  lists  and  watched  the  progress 
of  the  contest.  The  result  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  tilt  at  Ayre,  Bayard  ovei^ 
threw  all  his  assailants,  won  the  toumft- 
ment,  and  kept  his  lady*s  token. 

But  fierier  fields  were  soon  to  call  him. 

LudovicoSforzatook  Milan.    At  Binasco, 

Lord  Bernardino  Cazache,  one  of  Sforza*s 

captains,  had  three  hundred  horse;  and 

twenty  miles  from   Milan  was   Bajard*s 

place  of  garrison.    With  fifty  of  his  com- 

:  rades  he  rode  out  one  morning,  bent  on 

\  assaulting  Lord  Bernardino*s  force.    The 

I  latter,  warned  by  a  scout  of  their  approachp 
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armed  his  party,  and  rushed  fiercely  from 
the  fort.  The  strife  was  fought  with  fury ; 
but  the  Lombards,  slowly  driven  back 
towards  Milan,  at  length  wheeled  round 
their  horses,  and  galloped  like  the  wind 
into  the  city. 

Bayard,  darting  in  his  spurs,  waving  his 
bare  blade,  and  shouting  out  his  battle-cry 
of  "  France,"  was  far  ahead  of  his  com- 
panions. Before  he  knew  his  danger,  he 
had  dashed  in  with  the  fugitives  at  the  city 
gates,  and  reached  the  middle  of  the 
square  in  front  of  Sforza's  palace.  He 
found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
fierce  enemy — with  the  while  crosses  of 
France  emblazoned  on  his  shield. 

Sforza,  hearing  a  tremendous  uproar  in 
the  square,  came  to  a  window  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  looked  down.  The  square  was 
swarming  with  the  soldiers  of  Binasco, 
savage,  hacked,  and  bloody;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  yelling  tumult,  Bayard,  still 
on  horseback,  was  slashing  at  those  who 
strove  to  pull  him  from  his  seat. 

Sforza,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bade  the 
knight  be  brought  before  him.  Bayard, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  mere  madness, 
surrendered  to  Lord  Bernardino,  and  was 
led,  disarmed,  into  the  palace.  Sforza 
was  a  soldier  more  given  to  the  ferocity 
than  to  the  courtesies  of  war.  But  when 
the  young  knight  stood  before  him,  when 
he  heard  his  story,  when  he  looked  upon 
his  bold  yet  modest  bearing,  the  fierce  and 
moody  prince  was  moved  to  admiration. 
*'  Lord  Bayard,"  he  said,  *'  I  will  not  treat 
you  as  a  prisoner.  I  set  you  free;  I  will 
take  no  ransom ;  and  I  will  grant  you  any 
favor  in  my  power."  **  My  lord  prince,'* 
said  Bayard,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  cour- 
tesy with  all  my  soul.  I  will  ask  you  only 
for  my  horse  and  armor."  The  horse  was 
brought ;  Bayard  sprang  into  the  saddle  ; 
and  an  hour  later  was  received  by  his 
companions  with  raptures  of  surprise  and 
joy,  as  one  who  had  come  alive  out  of  the 
lion's  den. 

Milan  fell ;  Sforza  was  taken  ;  and  Bay- 
ard went  into  garrison  at  Monervino,  At 
Andri,  some  miles  distant,  was  a  Spanish 
garrison  under  the  command  of  Don 
Alonzo  de  Sotomayor,  one  of  the  most 
famous  knights  in  Spain.  Bayard,  with 
fitly  men,  rode  out  one  morning,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  some  adventure. 
It  happened  that  he  came  across  Alonzo, 
with  an  equal  party,  abroad  on  the  same 
quest.  Tlieir  forces  met ;  both  sides  flew 
joyously  to  battle  ;  and  for  an  hour  the 
victory  hung  in  the  balance.  But  at  last 
l^ayard,  with  his  own  sword,  forced  Alonzo 
to  surrender  ;  and  his  party,  carrying  with 


them  a  large  band  of  prisoners,  rode  back 
in  triumph  to  the  garrison. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  castle  were 
assigned  to  Don  Alonzo.  No  guard  was 
put  upon  him  ;  and  Bayard  demanded  only 
his  parole  not  to  escape.  Alonzo,  thus 
put  upon  his  word  of  honor,  broke  his 
pledge.  He  bribed  a  rogue  named  The- 
ode,  an  Albanian,  to  be  ready  with  a  horse 
at  sunrise  at  the  castle  gates,  stole  out  in 
the  grey  morning,  and  was  off  before  the 
garrison  was  stirring.  He  had  been  gone  ^ 
two  hours  when  Bayard  discovered  his 
escape.  Le  Basque,  a  man  of  great  trust, 
strength,  and  spirit,  sprang  on  a  swift 
horse,  spurred  after  the  fugitive,  came  up 
with  him  two  miles  from  Andri,  as  he  was 
stopping  in  the  road  to  mend  his  horse's 
girths,  and  brought  him  back  a  prisoner. 
Bayard  trusted  no  further  to  Alonzo's 
honor.  The  captive  was  locked  up  in  a 
tower;  and  there,  until  his  ransom,  of  a 
thousand  crowns,  arrived  from  Andri  ten 
days  later,  he  remained. 

Sotomayor,  on  his  release,  beguiled  his 
friends  at  Andri  with  a  completely  false 
account  of  his  captivity.  Bayard,  he  said, 
had  used  him  badly  —  a  statement  which 
excited  much  surprise.  A  soldier  of  Bay- 
ard's garrison,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
at  Andri,  brought  him  the  tidings  of 
Alonzo's  infamy.  Bayard,  though  at  that 
moment  he  was  shaking  with  the  ague, 
instantly  despatched  a  herald,  charging 
Alonzo  to  confess  that  he  had  lied,  or  to 
prepare  to  meet  him  in  the  lists  of  battle. 
Alonzo  replied  with  insolence,  and  the 
combat  was  fixed  to  take  place  within 
twelve  days. 

The  day  came ;  the  lists  were  set ;  and 
Bayard,  dressed  entirely  in  white  velvet, 
ana  attended  by  a  crowd  of  lords  and 
knights,  appeared  upon  the  ground.  The 
contest  was  to  have  been  decided  on 
horseback;  but  Don  Alonzo,  at  the  last 
moment,  declared  that  he  would  fight  upon 
foot.  The  antagonists,  accordingly,  armed 
with  sword  and  dagger,  and  wearing  no 
armor  but  a  gorget  and  a  cap  of  steel,  ad- 
vanced on  foot  into  the  lists. 

The  clarions  sounded ;  both  combatants 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  and 
breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  ;  then  rose, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  advanced 
towards  each  other.  At  the  distance  of  a 
dozen  paces,  they  stood  still,  and  gave  the 
question  and  reply.  "  Lord  Bayard,  what 
ao  you  demand  of  me ? "  "I  demand," 
responded  Bayard,  **  to  defend  my  honor." 
Then  they  met. 

The  partisans  of  each  looked  on  in 
breathless  silence.    It  was  a  combat  to 
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the  death  between  two  skilful  swordsmen ; 
and  for  some  time  the  strife  seemed  equal. 
All  at  once,  Alonzo  made  a  pass  which 
left  his  throat  exposed.  In  an  instant 
Bayard's  weapon  struck  him,  went  clean 
through  his  gorget,  and  stood  out  behind 
his  neck.  A  cry  of  rage  and  consterna- 
tion went  up  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
fight  was  over.  Don  Alonzo,  with  the 
sword  still  in  his  throat,  hurled  himself 
upon  the  victor,  dragged  him  to  the 
'  ground,  and  fell  upon  him  —  dead. 

The  Spaniards,  grim  and  scowling,  car- 
ried off  their  champion.  Bayard,  who 
would  willingly  have  spared  his  life,  looked 
sorrowfully  upon  the  body.  But  his  com- 
panions, wild  with  triumph,  set  all  their 
banners  flying  and  their  bugles  singing, 
and  bore  him  off  the  field  in  exultation. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Spaniards,  pant- 
ing for  reprisal,  proposed  to  meet  a  party 
of  the  French  in  combat,  for  the  glory  of 
their  nations.  Bayard  received  the  chal- 
lenge with  delight.  On  the  appointed 
day,  thirteen  knights  of  either  side,  glit- 
tering in  full  harness,  armed  with  sword 
and  battle-axe,  and  prepared  for  a  contest 
to  the  death,  rode  forth  into  the  lists. 

By  the  laws  of  such  a  tilt,  a  knight  un- 
horsed, or  forced  across  the  boundary, 
became  a  prisoner,  and  could  fight  no 
longer.  The  Spaniards,  with  great  cun- 
ning, set  themselves  to  maim  the  horses  ; 
and  by  these  tactics,  eleven  of  the  French 
were  soon  dismounted.  Two  alone  were 
left  to  carry  on  the  contest,  Bayard  and 
Lord  Grose. 

Then  followed  such  a  feat-of-arms  as 
struck  the  gazers  dumb.  For  four  hours 
these  two  held  good  their  ground  against 
the  whole  thirteen.  The  Spaniards,  stung 
with  rage  and  shame,  spurred  till  their 
heels  dripped  blood.  In  vain.  Night  fell ; 
the  bugles  sounded ;  and  still  the  uncon- 
querable pair  rode  round  the  ring. 

But  great  as  this  feat  was,  it  was  soon 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  greater.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  the  French  and  Spanish 
camps  were  posted  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river  Gargliano.  Between  them  was 
a  bridge,  in  the  possession  of  the  French  ; 
and  some  way  further  down  the  river  was 
a  ford,  known  onlv  to  the  Spanish  general, 
Pedro  de  Paez.  A  stranger-looking  knight 
than  Pedro  never  sat  a  horse.  He  was  a 
dwarf  a  yard  in  height,  with  a  hump  like 
a  camcKs  on  his  back,  and  a  frame  so 
small  and  wizen  that  when  he  was  hoisted 
up  into  his  huge  saddle,  nothing  but  his 
head  appeared  above  it.  But  within  this 
grotesque  figure  dwelt  the  cunning  of  the 
fox.    Paez  proposed  to  lure  the  French 


^ards  from  the  bridge,  and  then  to  seixe 
It.    And  his  stratagem  was  ready. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  French  sol- 
diers at  the  bridge  were  startled  to  pei^ 
ceive  a  party  of  the  enemy,  each  horseman 
bearing  a  foot-soldier  on  his  crupper,  ap- 
proach the  river  at  the  ford  and  begin  to 
move  across  it.  Instantly,  as  Paez  had 
intended,  they  left  the  bridee  and  rushed 
towards  the  spot.  Bayarc^  attended  by 
Le  Basque,  was  in  the  act  of  puttine  on 
his  armor.  He  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  was  about  to  spur  after  his  compan* 
ions,  when  he  perceived,  across  the  nver, 
a  party  of  two  hundred  Spaniards  making 
for  the  bridge.  The  danger  was  extreme : 
for  if  the  bridge  were  taken  the  camp  itself 
would  be  in  the  most  deadly  peril.  Bay- 
ard bade  Le  Basque  gallop  tor  his  life  to 
bring  assistance.  And  he  himself  rode 
forward  to  the  bridge,  alone. 

The  Spaniards,  on  seeing  a  solitary 
knight  advance  against  them,  laughed 
loudly  at  his  folly.  Their  foremost  horse* 
men  were  already  half-way  over,  when 
Bayard,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  came  fly' 
ing  down  upon  them.  His  onset  swept 
the  first  three  off  the  bridge  into  the  river; 
and  instantly  the  rest,  with  cries  of  ven* 
geance,  rushed  furiously  upon  him.  Bay- 
ard, not  to  be  surrounded,  backed  hii 
horse  against  the  railing  of  the  bridee, 
rose  up  in  his  stirrups,  swung  his  falchion 
with  both  hands  above  his  head,  and  lashed 
out  with  such  fury  that  with  every  blown 
bloody  Spaniard  fell  into  the  river,  and 
the  whole  troop  recoiled  in  wonder  and 
dismay,  as  if  before  a  demon.  While  they 
still  stood,  half  dazed,  two  hundred  glaring 
at  one  man,  a  shout  was  heard,  and  Le 
Basque,  with  a  band  of  horsemen,  was  seen 
approaching  like  a  whirlwind.  In  two 
minutes,  the  Spaniards  were  swept  back 
upon  the  land  in  hopeless  rout — and  the 
French  camp  was  saved. 

Bayard  received  for  this  great  feat  the 
blazon  of  a  porcupine,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, C/rtus  a^minis  vires  kabei'-'Ooit 
man  has  the  might  of  armies. 

And  still  came  exploit  after  exploit  in 
succession  —  exploits  of  every  kind  o£ 
fiery  daring.  At  Genoa,  when  the  town 
revolted,  Bayard  stormed  the  fort  of  the 
insurgents,  quelled  the  riot,  forced  the 
city  to  surrender,  and  hanged  the  leader 
on  a  pole.  At  Agnadello,  a|;ainst  the 
troops  of  Venice,  he  waded  with  his  men 
through  fens  and  ditches,  took  the  picked 
bands  of  Lord  d'  Alvicino  on  the  flank, 
scattered  them  to  the  winds,  and  vron  the 
day.  At  Padua,  during  the  long  siege,  he 
scoured  the  country  with    his   band   of 
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orse,  and  frequently  rode  back  to  camp 
t  nightfall  with  more  prisoners  than 
rmed  men.  At  Mirandola,  where  he 
iced  the  papal  armies,  he  laid  a  scheme 
3  take  the  pope  himself.  A  snowstorm 
ept  the  fiery  Julius  in  his  tent,  and  Bay- 
rd  lost  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
ontiff's  life  was  in  his  hands.  A  traitor 
ffered,  for  a  purse  of  gold,  to  poison  the 
ope's  wine.  But  it  is  not  the  Bayards  of 
le  world  who  fight  with  pots  of  poison ; 
nd  the  slippery  Judas  had  to  fly  in  terror 
-om  the  camp,  or  Bayard  would  infallibly 
ave  hanged  him. 

So  far,  amidst  his  life  of  perils,  Bayard 
ad  escaped  without  a  wound.  But  now 
is  time  had  come. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  Ven- 
:e.  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  thunderbolt  of 
taly,  marched  with  twelve  thousand  men 
D  Its  relief.  Bayard  was  among  them. 
It  the  head  of  the  storming  party  he  was 
rst  across  the  ramparts,  and  was  turning 
ound  to  cheer  his  men  to  victory  when  a 
ike  struck  him  in  the  thigh.  The  shaft 
roke  off,  and  the  iron  head  remained  im- 
edded  in  the  wound. 

Two  of  his  archers  caught  him  as  he 
ill,  bore  him  out  of  the  rush  of  battle,  and 
artly  stanched  the  wound  by  stripping  up 
le  linen  of  their  shirts.  They  then  tore 
own  a  door,  on  which  they  laid  him,  and 
ore  him  to  a  mansion  close  at  hand.  The 
laster  of  the  house,  who  seems  to  have 
een  a  person  of  more  wealth  than  valor, 
ad  disappeared,  and  was  thought  to  be 
iding  somewhere  in  a  convent,  leaving 
is  wife  and  his  two  daughters  to  them- 
elves.  The  girls  had  fled  into  a  hay-loft, 
nd  plunged  themselves  beneath  the  hay; 
ut,  on  the  thunderous  knocking  of  the 
rchers,  the  lady  of  the  house  came  trem- 
ling  to  the  door.     Bayard  was  carried  in, 

surgeon  was  luckily  discovered  close  at 
and,  and  the  pike-head  was  extracted, 
i'he  wound  was  pronounced  to  be  not  dan- 
erous.  But  Bayard,  to  his  great  vexa- 
ion,  found  that  he  was  doomed  to  lie  in 
Jleness  for  several  weeks. 

According  to  the  laws  of  war,  the  house 
ras  his,  and  all  the  inmates  were  his  pris- 
ners.  And  the  fact  was  well  for  them. 
)utside  the  house  existed  such  a  scene 
f  horror  as,  even  in  that  age,  was  rare, 
"en  thousand  men  lay  dead  in  the  great 
quare  ;  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  ; 
nd  it  is  said  that  the  conquerors  gorged 
hemselves  that  day  with  booty  worth 
hree  million  crowns.  The  troops  were 
runk  with  victory  and  rapine.  No  man's 
fe,  no  woman's  honor,  was  in  safety  for 
n  instant. 


Ba3rard  set  his  archers  at  the  doorway. 
His  name  was  a  talisman  against  the  bold- 
est; and  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  tumult 
that  raged  all  round  it,  the  house  in  which 
he  lay  remained  a  sanctuary  of  peace. 

The  ladies  of  the  house  were  soon  reas- 
sured. Bayard  refused  to  regard  them  as 
his  prisoners  or  to  take  a  coin  of  ransom. 
The  daughters,  two  lovely  and  accom- 
plished girls,  were  delightea  to  attend  the 
wounded  knight.  They  talked  and  sang 
to  him,  they  touched  the  mandolin,  they 
woke  the  music  of  the  virginals.  In  sucn 
society  the  hours  flew  lightly  by.  The 
wouna  healed ;  and  in  six  weeks  Bayard 
was  himself  again. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  the  lady  of 
the  house  came  into  his  apartment,  and 
besought  him,  as  their  preserver,  to  accept 
a  certain  little  box  of  steel.  The  box  con- 
tained two  thousand  five  hundred  goldea 
ducats.  Bayard  took  it.  "  But  five  hun- 
dred ducats,"  he  said,  •*  I  desire  you  to 
divide  for  me  among  the  nuns  whose  con- 
vents have  been  pillaged."  Then  turning 
to  her  daughters,  " Ladies,"  he  said,  "I 
owe  you  more  than  thanks  for  your  kind 
care  of  me.  Soldiers  do  not  carry  with 
them  pretty  things  for  ladies;  but  I  pray 
each  of  you  to  accept  from  me  a  thousand 
ducats,  to  aid  your  marriage  portions." 
And  with  that  ne  poured  the  coins  into 
their  aprons. 

His  horse  was  brought,  and  he  was 
about  to  mount,  when  the  eirls  came  steal- 
ing down  the  steps  into  the  castle  court, 
each  with  a  little  present,  worked  by  their 
own  hands,  whicn  they  desired  him  to 
accept.  One  brought  a  pair  of  armlets, 
made  of  gold  and  silver  thread  ;  the  other, 
a  purse  of  crimson  satin.  And  this  was 
all  the  spoil  that  Bayard  carried  from  the 
inestimable  wealth  of  Brescia  —  the  little 
keepsakes  of  two  girls  whom  he  had 
saved. 

The  scenes  of  Bayard's  life  at  which  we 
have  been  glancing  have  been  chiefly 
those  of  his  great  feats  of  arms.  And  so 
it  must  be  still ;  for  it  is  these  of  which 
the  details  have  survived  in  history.  And 
yet  it  was  such  incidents  as  these  as 
Brescia  which  made  the  fame  of  Bayard 
what  it  was,  and  what  it  is.  To  his  toes, 
he  was  the  flower  of  chivalry;  but  to  his 
friends  he  was,  besides,  the  most  adored 
of  men.  It  is  said  that  in  his  native  prov- 
ince of  Dauphiny,  at  his  death,  more  than 
a  hundred  ancient  soldiers  owed  to  him 
the  roof  that  covered  their  old  age ;  that 
more  than  a  hundred  orphan  girls  had  re- 
ceived their  marriage  portions  from  his 
bounty.    But  of  such  acts  the  vast  major* 
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ity  are  unrecorded ;  for  these  are  not  the 
deeds  which  shine  in  the  world's  eye. 

Gaston  de  Foix  was  now  before  Ra- 
venna. Bayard  rode  thither  with  all 
speed;  he  was  just  in  time.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  came  the  battle.  Weak 
though  he  still  was  from  his  long  illness, 
Bayard  on  that  day  was  seen  as  ever, 
"shining  above  his  fellow-men."  He 
turned  the  tide  of  victory;  he  tore  two 
standards  from  the  foe  witn  his  own  hand ; 
'  and  he  was  first  in  the  pursuit. 

He  emerged  from  the  great  strife  un- 
scathed ;  but  he  nearly  lost  a  friend.  The 
horse  which  he  was  riding  was  an  ancient 
favorite  called  Carmen  —  a  steed  almost 
as  accomplished  as  the  Bucephalus  of  Al- 
exander, or  as  the  speaking  Xanthus  of 
Achilles.  In  the  thick  of  the  battle  he 
would  fight  with  fury,  would  shake  a  foe- 
man  like  a  mastiff,  and  break  swords  and 
lances  with  his  teeth.  When  the  fight  was 
over,  he  would  stand  before  the  surgeon 
to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  like  a  man. 
In  this  battle.  Carmen  fell,  and,  with  two 
pike-wounds  in  his  fiank,  and  more  than 
twenty  sword-cuts  on  his  head,  was  left 
for  dead  upon  the  field.  Bayard's  sorrow 
was  extreme  ;  but  the  next  morning,  to 
his  great  delight,  Carmen  was  found  graz- 
ing, and  began  to  neigh.  The  gifted  crea- 
ture was  brought  into  his  master's  tent; 
his  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  was  soon 
as  well  as  ever. 

Two  months  after,  Bavard  was  at  Pavia. 
The  little  troop  with  which  he  was  then 
serving  had  there  sought  refuse  under 
Louis  d'Ars.  The  armies  of  tne  Swiss 
burst  in  upon  them ;  Bayard,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  soldiers  in  the  market-place,  held, 
for  two  hours,  their  whole  force  at  bay, 
while  his  companions  were  retreating 
from  the  town  across  a  bridge  of  boats. 
As  he  himself  was  crossing,  last  of  all,  a 
shot  struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  and 
stripped  it  to  the  bone.  No  surgeon  was 
at  hand.  The  wound,  roudily  stanched 
with  moss,  brought  on  a  fever,  and  for 
some  time  ne  lay  in  danger  of  his  life. 

When  next  he  buckled  on  his  battle- 
harness,  it  was  to  plav  a  part  in  that  re- 
nowned encounter  which  is  known  in 
En^i^lish  history  as  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 

Henry  the  highth  of  England  had  laid 
siege  to  Therouane.  Bayard  was  among 
the  army  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  Lord 
Piennes,  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, weakly  halted  for  some  daj's  in  sight 
of  the  besieging  camp.  While  he  wavered 
and  procrastinated.  Bayard  devised  an  ex- 
peflition  of  his  own.  It  happened  that 
the  English  had  a  dozen  cannons,  which 


the  king  had  christened  by  the  names  of 
the  Apostles,  from  St.  Matthew  down  to 
Judas.  Bayard  mustered  a  small  band, 
darted  out  of  camp,  fell  on  the  party  which 
had  charge  of  the  Apostles,  and  dragged 
ofif  St.  John. 

Meanwhile,  the  inmates  of  the  town 
were  starving.  At  last  a  party,  having 
Bayard  with  them,  was  told  off  to  force  a 
passage  to  the  city  walls,  and  to  throw 
meat  into  the  fosse.  The  scheme  leaked 
out ;  a  spy  flew  with  the  tidings  to  the 
English  camp ;  and  when  the  party,  each 
man  with  half  a  pig  behind  his  saddle, 
pushed  forward  to  the  walls,  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  besiegers  fell  upon 
them.  They  fled.  Bayard  was  left  with 
only  fifteen  men.  He  took  his  stand  upon 
a  little  bridge,  and  fought  till  all  but  three 
were  killed  or  taken.  Then,  loth  to  sac- 
rifice brave  men  in  vain,  he  determined  to 
surrender. 

As  he  looked  about  him,  in  search  of  an 
officer  to  receive  his  sword,  he  descried  at 
some  distance  an  English  captain,  sitting 
alone  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  lime-tree. 
The  officer,  panting  with  exertion,  and 
thinking  that  the  fight  was  over,  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  turf  beside  his 
horse,  sheathed  his  sword,  pulled  off  his 
helmet,  and  was  enjoying  the  cool  air« 
All  at  once,  to  his  amazement,  Bayard, 
bursting  through  the  swords  of  his  assail* 
ants,  came  spurring  down  upon  him  and 
bade  him  instantly  surrender.  The  offi- 
cer, having  no  alternative,  gave  up  his 
weapon. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bayard,  as  he  received 
it,  "  take  my  sword ;  I  am  your  prisoner. 
But  remember  that  you  first  were  mine  1  ** 

By  this  bold  and  ready  act  he  saved  his 
ransom.  The  pair  rode  back  together  to 
the  English  camp.  The  case  was  laid 
before  the  king  of  England;  and  Henrj 
decided,  with  kingly  justice,  that  the  offi- 
cer was  Bayard's  prisoner,  and  that  Bayard 
must  go  free. 

And  now  Bayard  was  to  follow  a  new 
master.  Louis  the  Twelfth  died ;  Francis 
the  First  received  the  crown ;  and  Bayard, 
with  the  young  king,  marched  to  Milan, 
which  the  Swiss  had  seized  and  held. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  September, 

in  the  year  1515,  King  Francis  pitched 

his  camp  at  Marignano,  before  the  City 

of  the  Spires.    No  danger  of  attack  was 

apprehended;  the  king  sat  calmly  down 

'  to  supper  in  his  tent ;  when  all  at  once  the 

'  Swiss,  aroused  to  madness  by  the  fiery 

!  eloquence  of  Cardinal  dc  Sion,  broke  like 

a  tempest  from  the  city,  and  fell  upon  the 

!  camp.    The  French,  by  the  red  light  of 
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sunset,  flew  to  arms,  and  fought  with  fury 
till  night  fell.  Both  armies  sat  all  night 
on  horseback,  waiting  for  the  dawn ;  and 
with  the  first  streaks  of  morning,  flew 
a^ain  to  battle.  It  was  noon  before  the 
bitter  contest  ended,  and  the  Swiss,  still 
fighting  every  inch  of  ground,  drew  slowly 
back  towards  the  city.  It  had  been  in- 
deed, as  Trevulzio  called  it,  a  battle  of 
the  giants.  And  the  greatest  of  the  giants 
had  been  Bayard  and  the  king. 

That  evening  Francis  held,  before  his 
tent,  the  ceremony  of  creating  knights  for 
valor.  But  before  the  ceremony  began,  a 
proclamation  by  the  heralds  startled  and 
delighted  all  the  camp.  Francis  had  de- 
termined to  receive  the  rank  in  his  own 
person.     Bayard  was  to  knight  the  king ! 

In  the  days  of  the  primeval  chivalry, 
when  even  princes  were  compelled  to  wm 
their  spurs,  such  a  spectacle  was  not  un- 
common. But  not  for  ages  had  a  king 
been  knighted  by  a  subject  on  the  field  of 
batde.  Nor  was  any  splendor  wanting 
that  could  make  the  spectacle  impressive. 
Nowhere  in  Ariosto  is  a  picture  of  more 
gorgeous  details  than  is  presented  by  this 
scene  of  history:  the  great  crimson  silk 
pavilion,  the  seat  spread  with  cloth  of 
gold,  the  blazoned  banners,  the  heralds 
with  their  silver  trumpets,  the  multitude 
all  hushed  in  wonder,  the  plumed  and 
glittering  company  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms.  Such  were  the  surroundings  among 
which  Francis  knelt,  and  Bayard,  with  his 
drawn  sword,  gave  the  accolade. 

The  sword  with  which  he  had  performed 
the  ceremony  Bayard  kept  religiously  un- 
til his  deatn.  It  was  then  mislaid,  and 
never  rediscovered.  The  loss  is  a  mis- 
fortune. For  few  relics  could  exist  of 
more  romantic  interest  than  the  sword 
with  which  the  noblest  of  all  knights  did 
honor  to  the  most  magnificent  of  kings. 

Bayard's  glorv  had  long  been  at  such 
a  height  that  nardly  any  exploit  could 
increase  it.  And  yet  an  exploit  was  at 
hand  at  which,  even  when  Bayard  was 
the  actor  of  it,  all  France  and  Germany 
were  to  stand  in  wonder. 

The  German  emperor,  marching  with  a 
mighty  army  on  Champagne,  took  Monson 
by  surprise,  and  advanced  against  M^- 
zi^res.  If  Mdzi^res  were  taken,  the  whole 
province  would  be  in  the  most  deadly 
peril.  And  yet  defence  seemed  hopeless  ; 
the  place  had  no  artillery;  and  the  ram- 
parts were  in  ruins.  At  this  crisis  Bayard 
volunteered  to  hold  the  crazy  city.  *'  No 
walls  are  weak,"  he  said,  in  his  own  noble 
style,  "  which  are  defended  by  brave 
men." 


With  a  small  but  chosea  band  he  has- 
tened to  M^zi^res.  Two  days  after  his 
arrival  the  Count  of  Nassau,  with  a  vast 
array  of  men  and  cannon,  appeared  before 
the  walls.  The  siege  began — a  siege 
which  seemed  impossible  to  last  twelve 
hours.  But  day  by  day  went  by,  and  still 
the  town  was  standing.  Every  day  the 
ramparts  gaped  with  cannon-shot;  but 
every  night,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  rose 
again.  The  defenders  suffered  from 
wounds,  pestilence,  and  famine ;  but  Bay-  ^ 
ard  had  put  every  man  on  oath  to  eat  his 
horse,  and  then  his  boots,  before  he  would 
surrender.  Three  weeks  passed ;  and 
when  at  last  the  king  arrived  with  forces, 
to  relieve  the  town,  he  found  a  few  gaunt 
spectres  still  glaring  defiance  from  their 
battered  ramparts  against  a  hundred  can- 
non and  more  than  forty  thousand  men. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  describe 
the  part  ol  Bayard  than  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies  themselves.  Some  time  after, 
Mary  of  Hungary  asked  the  Count  of 
Nassau  in  disdain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  with  a  host  of  troops  and  guns  he 
could  not  take  a  crazy  pigeon-house.  "  Be- 
cause," said  the  count  tersely,  **  there  was 
an  eagle  in  it." 

It  was  Bayard^s  last  great  exploit.  It 
had  been  his  lifelong  wish  that  he  might 
fall  upon  the  field  of  battle.  And  so  it 
was  to  be.  "^ 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1524,  the  French 
camp  was  posted  at  Biagrassa.  Lord 
Bonnivet,  who  was  in  command,  found 
himself,  after  a  prolonged  resistance,  at 
last  compelled  by  famine  and  sickness  to 
retire  before  the  Spaniards.  It  was  Bay- 
ard's constant  custom  to  be  first  in  an 
advance  and  last  in  a  retreat ;  and  that 
day,  he  was,  as  usual,  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger. It  was  for  the  last  time.  Friends 
and  enemies  were  to  hear,  before  night 
fell,  the  thrilling  tidings  that  Bayard  was 
no  more. 

On  both  sides  of  the  road  which  the 
retreating  army  had  to  traverse  the  Span- 
iards had  placed  in  ambush  a  large  force 
of  arquebusiers.  It  was  a  weapon  which 
Bayard  held  in  detestation ;  for  while  skill 
and  courage  were  required  to  wield  a 
spear  or  sword,  any  skulking  wretch  could 
pull  a  trigger  from  behind  a  stone.  From 
one  of  these  hated  weapons  he  received 
his  death.  As  he  was  retreating  slowly, 
with  his  face  towards  the  foe,  a  stone 
from  a  cross-arquebus  struck  him  on  the 
side.  He  instantly  sank  forward  on  his 
saddle-bow.  exclaiming  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  Great  God  !  I  am  killed." 

His  squire  helped  him  from  his  horse. 
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and  he  was  laid  beneath  a  tree.  His  spine 
was  broken  in  two  places ;  and  he  felt 
within  himself  that  he  was  dying.  He 
took  his  sword,  and  kissed  the  cross-hilt, 
murmuring  aloud  the  Latin  prayer,  "iV/- 
serere  mei^  Deus,  secundum  magnam  mi- 
sericordiam  tuam^ 

The  Spaniards  were  approaching.  His 
friends  made  some  attempt  to  raise  him, 
and  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  But  the 
least  movement  made  him  faint  with 
agony,  and  he  felt  that  all  was  vain.  He 
charged  his  companions,  as  they  loved 
him,  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  enemy, 
and  to  retire  into  a  place  of  safety;  and 
he  sent,  with  his  last  breath,  his  salutation 
to  the  kin^.  With  breaking  hearts  they 
did  as  he  desired,  and  he  was  left  alone. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  spot, 
they  found  him  still  alive,  but  sinking  fast. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Pescara,  the  Span- 
ish general,  towards  his  dying  foe,  was 
worthy  of  a  great  and  noble  knight.  He 
bade  his  own  pavilion  to  be  spread  above 
him;  cushions  were  placed  beneath  his 
head ;  and  a  friar  was  brought,  to  whom 
he  breathed  his  last  confession.  As  he 
was  uttering  the  final  words,  his  voice 
faltered,  and  his  head  fell.  The  friar 
looked  upon  his  face  —  and  saw  that  all 
was  over. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset,  April  the 
30th,  in  the  year  1524. 

The  Spaniards  raised  the  corpse,  and 
bore  it  with  deep  reverence  to  a  neigh- 
boring church.  There  it  rested  till  the 
morning,  when  a  band  of  his  companions, 
displaving  a  white  fiag,  came  from  the 
Frencli  camp,  and  carried  it  away.  It  was 
determined  that  the  bones  of  the  dead 
knight  should  rest  in  his  own  land ;  and 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  the  Minims, 
founded  by  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Greno- 
ble, near  that  city,  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  sepulture.  The  body,  apparelled 
in  white  velvet,  was  placed  in  an  oak  coffin, 
and  covered  with  a  purple  pall ;  a  band  of 
bearers  was  appointed;  and  the  funeral 
train  set  forth  across  the  mountains  into 
France.  By  day,  the  bier  advanced  upon  its 
journey ;  by  night  it  rested  in  the  churches 
on  the  way.  At  length  it  reached  the 
borders  of  nis  own  Dauphiny ;  and  thence 
it  travelled  through  a  land  ot  lamentation. 
From  the  city  of  Grenoble,  when  the  bier 
arrived  within  the  distance  of  a  league,  a 
mourning  multitude  came  forth  to  meet 
it.  Bishops,  knights,  and  nobles,  mingled 
with  the  common  people,  walked  before 
the  coffin  to  the  great  cathedral,  where  it 
rested  for  a  night,  and  where  a  solemn 
requiem  was  sung.     On  the  morning  after, 


the  body  was  borne,  in  mournful  splendor, 
to  the  church  of  the  Minims,  and  there 
committed  to  the  ^ound. 

The  grave  lies  lust  before  the  chancel 
steps,  in  front  of  tne  ereat  altar.  On  the 
wall  to  the  ri^ht  hand,  a  graven  stone  re* 
cords,  in  Latin  characters,  the  deeds  of 
the  great  knight.  Above  the  stone  his 
effigy,  carved  in  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  the  collar  of  his  order,  looks  down 
upon  the  grave. 
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Nationalism  is  exercising  at  once  a 
centripetal  and  a  centrifugal  efiEect  on  the 
States  of  Europe.  It  has  been  building 
up  Germany  and  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  breakmg  up  Turkey,  undermining 
Austro-Hungary,  and  threatening  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  British  Empire.  If  these 
States  are  to  be  held  together,  their  politi* 
cians  cannot  do  better  than  consult  experi* 
ence,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  rieid 
and  thorough  application  of  the  principles 
of  popular  government,  or  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  powers  apper- 
taining to  the  crown,  is  most  likely  to  lead 
to  the  desired  result.  For,  as  far  as  poli« 
tics  are  not  an  art,  but  a  science,  they 
consist  in  an  application  of  the  lessons  of 
history.  Were  it  only  easier  to  take  into 
account  the  modifications  of  human  natnre 
produced  by  climate,  soil,  circumstancesi 
religion,  customs,  institutions,  etc.,  we 
might  indeed  hope  in  course  of  time  to 
derive  from  experience  positive  laws  for 
dealing  with  every  knotty  political  and 
social  question. 

Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville 

have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  iKt 

by  appealing  to  contemporary  events  for 

a  confirmation  of  the  policy  they  recooH 

mend.    The  former  statesman  declared 

at  Derby  that  home  rule  was  **  causing 

Norway  and  Sweden  to  grow  up  together 

into  one  compact,  united  kingdom,  under 

the  influence  of  free  local  government -* 

a  method  approved  by  practical  politicd 

experience  throughout  the  world."  •    Lofd 

Granville  at  Hanley  (7th  of  Novembcff) 

also  quoted  history  as  bearing  out  his 

proposition  that  office  confers  a  sense  of 

'  duty  and  responsibility  on  leaders  of  a 

I  popular  party,  and  the  necessary  wisdoA 

:  for  governing  their  country. 

I 

•  I  am  quoting  from  Um  Stmmdmrd  of  ths  sal  il 

\  October,  1887. 
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Now  I  believe  that  if  we  examine  things 
closely  we  shall  arrive  at  very  different 
conclusions.  We  shall  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  predominance  granted  by 
the  constitution  of  Norway  to  a  class  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  influence  of  dema- 
gogues, joined  to  the  recklessness  of  the 
popular  leaders,  has  caused  incalculable 
evil ;  that  it  has  prevented  two  nations  of 
the  same  race  and  religion,  inhabiting  the 
same  peninsula,  and  closely  related  as  re- 
gards language  and  customs,  from  gradu- 
allv  coalescing  into  one  nation,  as  the 
political  security  and  the  economical  prog- 
ress of  both  seem  imperatively  to  demand. 
We  shall  see  that  after  seventy-three  years 
of  home  rule  the  burning  question  of  the 
day  is  separation  or  incorporation,  repeal 
of  the  union  or  limitation  of  home  rule. 
We  shall  see  that  if  Mr.  Sverdrup,  the 
Norwegian  Mr.  Parnell,  has,  since  he  be- 
came minister,  acquired  some  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  has  in  a  proportional 
measure  lost  influence  over  a  party  whose 
idol  and  dictator  he  was,  but  which  is  now 
gradually  abandoning  him  for  more  thor- 
ough-going and  uncompromising  leaders, 
such  as  Steen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
We  shall  see  on  one  side  a  monarchy  of  a 
thousand  years'  growth  and  with  an  aris- 
tocratic constitution,  a  country  which  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  and  regular  aevelopment 
and  is  proud  of  its  historical  traditions, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  former  depen- 
dency of  an  absolute  monarchy,  too  rap- 
idly transformed  into  an  independent 
State,  and  endowed  with  popular  govern- 
ment. We  shall  perceive  that  the  union 
of  two  such  nations  cannot  be  converted 
into  unison  unless  the  institutions  of  both 
countries  are  rendered  somewhat  similar. 
Each  is  called  upon  to  go  a  certain  dis- 
tance to  meet  the  other,  both  ought  to 
renounce  what  is  extreme  and  one-sided 
in  the  character  of  their  institutions,  both 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon weal  some  special  interests  of  their 
own,  some  favorite  notions.  But  we  shall 
find  that  reasonable  concessions  have  al- 
ways come  from  Sweden,  where  the  edu- 
cated classes  still  predominate,  and  from 
the  crown  —  never  from  the  Norwegian 
peasantry  and  their  ambitious  leaders. 
With  every  sacrifice  of  royal  prerogative, 
with  every  concession  made  by  the  sister 
country,  the  arrogance  and  discontent  of 
the  Norwegian  Nationalists,  and  their  ten- 
dency towards  republicanism  and  separa- 
tion, have  increased. 

Home  rule  in  Norway  originated  in  the 
same  year  as  the  union  with  Sweden,  in 
1814.     Russia,  having  definitely  torn  Fin- 
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land  from  Sweden  in  1809  and  being  de- 
sirous of  regaining  Sweden's  friendship, 
promised  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1812,  to  help  her 
towards  the  acquisition  of  Norway,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  eastern 
province.  Sweden  in  consequence  joined 
the  European  powers  in  the  great  war  of 

1 813,  and  turning  against  Napoleon's  ally, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  forced  him  to  re- 
nounce his  rights  to  Norway,  and  to  cede 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1814.  Finding  the  Norwegians 
disinchned  to  accept  this  change  of  mas- 
ters, Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  de- 
clared himself  regent;  he  then  was,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  18 14,  proclaimed  king  of 
Norway  by  a  national  assembly,  which 
had  two  days  previously  adopted  a  demo- 
cratic constitution.  This  constitution  — 
in  great  part  the  work  of  a  certain  Falsen 
—  was  fashioned  after  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1 791  and  the  Spanish  one  of 
181 2,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  model  of  a  thoroughly  popu- 
lar constitution.  Radicals  have,  in  fact, 
declared  the  Norwegian  monarchy  to  be 
the  best  of  republics.  After  the  aefeat  of 
Napoleon  Sweden  was  backed  by  all  the 
great  powers  in  its  pretensions  on  Nor- 
way, so  that  King  Christian  saw  no  alter- 
native but  abdication;  whereupon  the 
Norwegian  Diet,  on  the  4th  of  November, 

1814,  unanimously  granted  the  crown  of 
Norway  to  King  Charles  the  Thirteenth 
of  Sweden,  after  the  crown  prince  (Ber- 
nadotte)  had  in  the  king's  name  agreed  to 
accept  the  Eidsvold  constitution.  With 
home  rule  on  a  broad  foundation,  with 
such  wise  and  popular  monarchs  as  King 
Charles  the  Fourteenth,  Oskar  the  First, 
Charles  the  Fifteenth,  and  Oskar  the  Sec- 
ond, it  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Norwegians,  would  be 
content,  and  that  the  union  would  flourish. 
It  was  certainly  not  unnatural  to  surmise 
that,  having  secured  all  that  the  advanced 
Liberal  doctrine  of  the  age  deemed  essen- 
tial, the  majority  of  the  nation  would  turn 
Conservative,  in  order  to  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  institutions  it  had  coveted 
and  obtained.  But,  instead,  of  leading  to 
content  and  loyalty,  the  victory  of  the 
popular  cause  led  to  the.  creation  of  a 
party  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  repeal  of  the  union. 

The  fact  is  that  parties  and  masses  are 
not  a  whit  more  reasonable  than  the 
whimsical  child,  whose  pettishness  by  no 
means  passes  away  when  .some  tremen- 
dous grievance  is  removed,  or  when  its 
"only  wish"  has  been.. fulfilled.    Were 
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reason  the  lodestar  of  children,  women, 
and  masses,  parents,  husbands,  and  states- 
men would  be  liable  to  fewer  disappoint- 
ments ;  but  unfortunately  greed  and  self- 
ishness are  constitutional  faults  which  do 
not  easily  vanish,  a  part  of  human  nature 
—  tamen  usque  recurrens.  How  easily 
do  political  parties  overshoot  the  mark, 
and  endanger  the  good  results  of  their 
labors  by  driving  their  theories  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds ! 

Like  the  En^^lish  Liberals  in  1885,  the 
Norwegians  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a  cry  stirring  enough  to  rouse  the  popula- 
tion and  to  give  life  and  zeal  to  an  opposi- 
tion. But  no  sooner  did  the  government 
come  forward  with  a  plan  for  making  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  a  reality, 
for  working  it  into  shape  and  gradually 
welding  the  two  nations  into  one,  than  the 
Radicals  raised  an  alarm  as  if  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  were  in  jeopardy,  as  if 
Sweden  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
Norway's  independence.  The  peasants' 
antipathy  to  the  aristocratic  institutions 
prevailing  up  to  1865  in  Sweden  came  to 
the  agitators'  aid,  and  when  a  bill  thev 
had  brought  in  (18 15)  for  abolishing  all 
titles  of  nobility  was  disapproved  ol  by 
the  crown,  after  being  carried  in  the  Stor- 
thing or  Diet,  the  first  trial  of  strength 
came  on.  Twice  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  assembly  and  vetoed  by  the  king, 
until,  being  passed  a  third  time  in  1821,  it 
became  law  according  to  the  constitution, 
which  in  general  allows  the  crown  only  a 
suspensive  veto,  restricting  the  use  of  an 
absolute  veto  to  changes  in  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  country.  From  1821  to 
1830  the  crown  never  neglected  renewing 
its  proposals  for  drawing  the  bonds  of 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  closer, 
and  the  Diet  was  civil  enough  to  trans- 
mit these  proposals  to  committees,  from 
which  they  never  again  emerged.  But  the 
wave  of  political  excitement  which  passed 
over  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  in  1830  did  not  fail  to 
affect  Norway.  The  opposition  grew 
stronger  and  bolder,  and  in  1S36  the  pro 
posals  of  the  crown  were  not  referred  to  a 
committee,  but  rejected  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  government  retorted  by  clos- 
ing the  session,  but  when  the  Diet  gave 
sii^ns  of  an  intention  to  impeach  Mr. 
Lovenskjold,  the  minister  of  state,  it  was 
considered  prudent  to  allay  the  storm  and 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  tone.  The  king 
went  so  far  as  to  allow  Norwe^xian  vessels 
to  fly  a  tlag  of  their  own,  and  soon  re- 
gained his  popularity.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  he  return  to  the  charge,  than  his 
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proposals  for  improving  the  constitution 
were  again  thrown  out  (1839).  We  shall 
have  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
these  measures  was  intended  to  give  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  (Cabinet) 
a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  Diet,  from  which 
they  had  been,  curiously  enough,  excluded 
by  the  constitution. 

In  1844  the  crown  devolved  upon  Mar- 
shal Bernadotte's  son,  King  Oskar  the 
First,  who  tried  his  best  to  please  the 
whims  of  his  Norwegian  subjects.  Their 
feelings  having  been  hurt  bv  his  calling 
himself  king  of  Sweden  andf  Norway,  he 
agreed  to  adopt  during  his  residence  in 
the  latter  country  the  title  of  kinn^of  Nor^ 
way  and  Sweden,  and  made  further  con- 
cessions respecting  the  use  of  a  Norwe* 
gian  fiag  and  coat  of  arms.  Both  he  and 
the  crown-prince,  who  later  mounted  the 
throne  as  Charles  the  Fifteenth,  enjoyed 
such  popularity,  that  on  the  strength  of  it 
the  government  ventured  once  more  in 
1857  to  urge  some  improvements  in  the 
organization  of  the  union.  And  the  Diet 
really  yielded  so  far  as  to  appoint  three 
committees,  the  first  for  fixing  the  propor- 
tion in  which  each  of  the  two  kingdom 
was  to  contribute  to  their  common  de- 
fence;  the  second  for  regulating  matters 
of  navigation  and  commercial  intercourse; 
the  third  for  according  validity  in  both 
countries  to  judicial  sentenced  pronouncnl 
in  one  of  them.  These  items  are  sufficient 
to  show  how  entirely  the  interests  of  the 
union  had  been  neglected  since  1814;  the 
very  foundations  of  a  national  union  had 
still  to  be  laid.  When  the  session  clooed 
the  first  point  had  not  been  discussed,  and 
the  measures  proposed  on  the  second  and 
third  had  been  rejected.  The  ensuing 
Diet  proceeded  to  aggressive  tactics ;  dis* 
covering  that  the  constitution  empowered 
the  king  to  appoint  a  Swede  to  be  lofd- 
lieutenant  of  Norway  in  his  absence,  it 
voted  in  1859  ^^^  ^^^  abolition  of  this  prir* 
ilege.  This  vote  gave  great  offence  in 
Sweden  and  did  not  obtain  the  royal  sano* 
tion  before  the  year  1872.  In  tne  mean 
time  the  Nationalists  had  been  obliged  to 
take  account  of  the  vital  interests  of  their 
country  so  far  as  to  pass  bills  concemiM 
the  defence  of  Norway  and  its  trade  witE 
Sweden.  After  the  reform  of  the  Swed* 
ish  Diet,  in  1865,  the  feeling  betiveen  the 
two  countries  improved  a  little,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  their  subjects  should  mutu- 
ally be  at  liberty  to  settle  and  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  sister  country.  More 
than  fifty  years  had  thus  elapsed  since 
the  union  before  Norway's  consent  to  SO 
elementary  a  measure  could  be  obtained. 
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At  this  period  Johan  Sverdrup,  man- 
ager of  a  bank,  started  a  plan  of  campaign 
with  the  view  of  establishing  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Diet  by  abolition  of  the  royal 
veto.  The  object  being  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  crown,  it  mattered  little  on  what 
question  the  conflict  arose.  It  sufficed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  which  the  crown  was  sure 
not  to  sanction,  to  pass  it  thrice,  then  to 
exact  its  publication  as  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, and,  in  case  of  the  government's 
refusal,  to  impeach  and  condemn  the  min- 
isters. If  the  crown  carried  out  the  sen- 
tence against  its  own  State  councillors,  the 
power  of  the  royal  veto  was  practically  de- 
stroyed ;  if  the  king  did  not  yield,  the 
people  must  be  drilled  and  armed  so  as  to 
defend  the  rights  of  parliament  and  assert 
the  independence  of  the  nation.  The  con- 
stitutional clause  excluding  the  state 
councillors  (ministers)  from  the  sittings  of 
the  Diet  was  chosen  as  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Having  proved  inconvenient  for  the 
management  of  public  business,  the 
crown  had,  as  we  have  seen,  repeatedly 
attempted  to  alter  it ;  but  the  Radicals 
insisted  on  retaining  the  provision,  and  in 
i860  Sverdrup  himself  declared  that  its 
abolition  would  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment. Now  the  astute  party-leader  dis- 
covered that  an  alteration  might  be  pro- 
posed so  humiliating  to  ministers  that  they 
would  never  accept  it.  The  ministers 
were  not  to  have  a  scat  and  a  vote,  but 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  public  sittings  of  the  Storthing  and  of 
its  two  sections;  as  to  a  minister's  ad- 
mittance to  the  secret  sittings  of  these 
assemblies,  it  was  entirely  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  Diet  or  its  committees. 
In  this  form  the  bill  was  adopted  in  1872, 
and  carried  again  in  1874,  1877,  and  1880 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  On  the  look- 
out for  a  compromise,  the  government 
brought  in  a  counter  proposal  in  1874, 
admitting  the  presence  of  ministers  in 
parliament,  but  at  the  same  time  claiming 
a  recognition  of  the  royal  power  to  dis- 
solve the  Diet,  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
ministers,  and  the  passing  of  a  few  other 
measures.  This  bill  was  rejected  in  1877, 
and  thus  the  king  had  in  1S80  to  decide 
between  yielding  and  distinctly  asserting 
his  right  of  veto.  He  chose  the  latter 
course  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  9th 
of  June  the  Diet  replied  by  declaring  that 
the  bill,  having  been  thrice  carried,  formed 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  by  request- 
ing the  government  to  publish  it  as  a  law 
of  the  realm.  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
government  announced  that  the  bill  of  the 
17th   of    March,  1880,  never  having  re- 


ceived the  king's  sanction  was  not  a  law 
of  the  realm,  and  would  therefore  not  be 
published  as  such.  Much  as  the  Radicals 
wished  to  proceed  to  an  immediate  im- 
peachment of  the  Cabinet,  they  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  delay  the  arraignment  till 
they  had  made  sure  of  the  judges.  Now 
the  court  before  which  Minister  Selmer 
and  his  colleagues  were  to  answer  for 
their  conduct  had  to  consist  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  members  of  the 
Lagthing,  a  kind  of  grand  committee  or 
second  order  of  the  house.*  In  their 
present  composition  neither  of  these 
bodies  inspired  the  Radicals  with  great 
confidence.  The  eleven  judges  of  the> 
High  Court  could  fairly  be  expected  to 
interpret  the  constitution  as  according  the 
crown  an  absolute  veto  on  constitutional 
bills,  and  the  twenty-nine  members  of  the 
Lagthing  were  not  all  to  be  reckoned  upon. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  await  the  next 
elections,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pass  a 
bill  reducing  the  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Hign  Court  of  Justice  to  nine. 
King  Oskar  closed  the  Storthing  in  July, 
188:^,  with  a  speech  announcing  his  deter- 
mination never  to  assent  to  a  change  in 
the  constitution  which  would  rob  the 
crown  of  its  most  important  rights.  A 
fierce  agitation  spread  over  the  country ; 
Bjornson,  the  poet,  declared  that  if  royalty 
would  not  give  up  its  veto,  the  people 
were  prepared  to  give  up  royalty.  "It  is 
better,"  he  said,  "for  Norway  to  count 
for  itself  than  to  be. No.  2  in  a  union." 
The  moderate  Liberals  made  common 
cause  with  the  constitutional  party  (the 
Conservatives),  and  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining as  many  as  28,411  votes  against 
42,881  Radical  ones.  Nevertheless,  the 
opposition  secured  83  seats  out  of  114  in 
the  new  Storthing,  and  was  able  to  elect 
all  its  most  intransigent  members  into  the 
Lagthing.  A  committee  of  nine  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  impeachment; 
three  of  these  protested  against  the  whole 
proceeding;  they  pointed  out  that  royal 
authority,  far  from  being  an  antithesis  to 
the  people  and  to  popular  will,  was  an  in- 
dispensable safeguard  for  the  minority  of 
the  nation  against  an  otherwise  autocratic 
majority ;  that  it  formed  a  most  useful 
balance  to  a  popular  assembly  consisting 
of  only  one  chamber;  that  it  was  not  the 
ministry  that  had  infringed  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  Radical  opposition,  by  lead- 

•  At  the  openinK  of  the  Storthing,  which  is  nomi- 
nated for  three  years,  it  elects  a  quarter  of  its  members 
into  the  Lagthing;  the  remaining  members  form  the 
Odelsthing,  and  the  business  of  the  house  is  divided 
between  both. 
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ing  the  legislature  to  overstep  its  limits 
and  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1883,  the  indict- 
ment was  drawn  up ;  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Odelsthingon  the  23rd  of  April  with  fifty- 
three  votes  against  thirty-two,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  May  the  court  met,  numbering 
among  its  thirty-eight  members  no  less 
than  twenty-four  deputies  who  had  origi- 
nally votecl  for  the  impeachment.  The 
Times  not  inappropriate! v  nicknamed  it 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Injustice.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  called  upon  these 
twenty-four  members  to  state  whether 
they  felt  able  to  judge  of  the  question 
witn  the  requisite  impartiality,  but  the 
court  declared  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  eight 
that  all  its  members  were  fully  qualified  to 
act  as  judges.  Later  on,  however,  twelve 
were  rejected  by  the  accused,  and  so  the 
court  finally  consisted  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, viz.,  nine  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  and  seventeen  deputies  to  the  Diet. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1883,  the  proceed- 
ings against  Minister  Selmer  commenced, 
and  terminated  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1884.  He  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  "his 
office  and  to  pay  costs  to  the  amount  of 
18,225  crowns.  A  similar  sentence  was 
passed  on  Minister  Kierulf ;  six  other 
State  councillors  were  deposed,  and  only 
three  came  off  with  a  heavy  fine,  without 
forfeiture  of  their  position.  On  the  29th 
of  March  the  trial  was  over. 

The  argumentation  on  both  sides  was 
very  ingenious,  but  far  too  complicated  to 
be  dealt  with  in  these  pages.  The  juridi- 
cal faculty  of  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  ami  such  well-known  foreign  jurists 
as  Professors  Bluntschli  and  Maurer,  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  crown,  and  the 
same  can  in  fact  be  said  of  the  Diet  itself 
and  of  the  Radical  leaders.  An  address 
of  the  Storthing  to  the  king  in  1824  admits 
the  absolute  veto;  Steen,  the  Norwegian 
Mr.  Healy,  is  proved  to  have  done  so  in 
1880,  and  Mr.  Sverdrup  has  spoken  in  a 
similar  strain  in  1863  and  1869.  As  to  a 
second  subject  for  which  the  State  Council 
was  called  to  account,  viz.,  the  refusal  of 
government  to  pay  to  certain  rifle-clubs 
sums  voted  for  them  by  the  Diet,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Cabinet  appears  to  have  been 
in  accordance  with  general  constitutional 
principles,  especially  with  those  prevailing 
in  England,  and  also  with  sec.  82  of  the 
Norwegian  constitution.  Besides,  it  was 
no  secret  that  the  volunteers  were  to  form 
a  body  of  troops  obedient  to  the  Diet  — 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  rebellion.  Though 
the  king  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 
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ministry,  and  appointed  Mr.  Schweigaard 
minister  of  state,  he  energetically  repu- 
diated (nth  of  March,  1884)  the  Diet's 
attack  on  his  "unlimited  right  to  accord 
or  to  withhold  his  sanction  to  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Norway  or  Sweden 
—  one  of  the  most  essential  guarantees  of 
the  union."  The  Swedish  ministry  am- 
plified this  solemn  declaration  by  adding 
that  the  whole  of  the  armed  forces  of  Nor- 
way as  well  as  of  Sweden  must  be  under 
the  king's  sole  command  and  authority. 

In  Sweden  many  people  were  of  opinion 
that  the  king  ought  rather  to  have  laid 
down  the  Norwegian  crown  than  to  have 
allowed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a  sen- 
tence. So  much  is  certain,  that  if  the 
king  fancied  he  would  by  his  compliance 
assuage  the  anti-unionists  and  republican 
agitation,  he  was  mistaken.  Conciliation 
was  interpreted  as  weakness  by  the  oppo- 
sition, and  Selmer's  successor  found  It 
impossible  to  govern.  The  Right  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  reins  of  government,  and 
the  Centre  finding  itself  incapable  to  con- 
struct a  Cabinet,  the  king  was  obliged  (26Ui 
of  June,  1884)  to  charge  Mr.  Sverdrup 
with  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  of  whicn 
one-half  are  Radicals,  one-half  Liberals. 
The  extreme  Radicals  have  lately  been 
attempting  to  overthrow  this  ministry,  and 
though  the  king  has  for  the  moment  suc- 
ceeded in  patching  up  the  quarrel  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  keeping  Mr.  Sverdrup  in 
office,  it  is  evident  that  a  crisis  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. As  the  constitution  prescribes 
new  elections  every  three  years,  they  will 
have  to  take  place  m  a  month  or  two.  We 
shall  then  see  which  line  Mr.  Sverdrup  is 
ready  definitively  to  adopt.  Will  he  00 
over  to  the  extreme  Nationalists,  who  in^ 
sist  on  having  a  Norwegian  foreign  se^ 
retary  }  Will  he  side  witn  the  Moderates, 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  plan  of  one  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  responsible  to  delegations  from 
both  parliaments  ?  Or  will  lie  adhere  to 
the  programme  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
bulk  of  the  Radical  party,  viz.,  to  insist  OB 
the  two  following  ciemands :  ^)  that  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  affairs  c^  the 
two  kingdoms  be  no  longer  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  minister,  but  be  confided  to 
a  board  consisting  of  three  Swedish  and 
I  three  Norwegian  members,  presided  over 
'  by  the  king ;  (2)  that  the  article  of  the 
'  constitution  allowing  the  king  to  appoint 
\  his  eldest  son  viceroy  of  Norway  be  abot 
I  ished.  Conciliation  has  evidently  not  voa 
I  the  hearts  of  home  rulers  in  Norway; 
>  their  pretensions  to-day  are  so  exaggerated 
!  and  unreasonable,  that  we  must  suspect 
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separation  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public to  be  the  real  aims  of  the  present 
campaign. 

Mr.  Sverdrup  seems  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  German  proverb,  Amt  gibt  Ver* 
stand  (Office  confers  understanding),  for 
he  is  believed  to  recognize  the  folly  of 
Radical  insatiability  and  the  mischief  that 
would  result  were  Norway  to  insist  on 
measures  which  Sweden  thinks  it  impos- 
sible to  accept.  He  knows  that  Norway's 
interests  would  suffer  most  in  case  oi  a 
rupture  of  the  union.  Since  the  great 
States  of  Europe  have  adopted  the  creed 
of  protectionism,  and  are  more  and  more 
excluding  the  produce  of  other  countries, 
the  industries  of  Norway  would  be  seri- 
ously imperilled  by  losing  their  mart  in 
Sweden,  as  they  would  in  case  of  separa- 
tion. It  is  this  consideration  which  caused 
the  Norwegian  Diet  in  its  last  session  to 
accept  almost  unanimously  the  revised 
customs  union  with  Sweden,  notwith- 
standing that  the  alterations  were  mostly 
in  favor  of  Sweden.  It  is  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  economical  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  union  which  caused  the  last 
anniversary  of  its  creation  to  be  celebrated 
in  a  number  of  Norwegian  towns  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1887.  The  constitu- 
tional party  would  not  have  ventured  on 
this  demonstration  unless  they  were  aware 
that  a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  is  tak- 
ing place,  and  that  many  Nationalists  are 
abandoning  their  leaders.  A  split  in  the 
ranks  is  visible,  the  moderate  Radicals 
rallying  around  Mr.  Sverdrup,  and  the 
ultra-democrats  having  chosen  Messrs. 
Steen  and  Bjornson  as  their  chiefs.  At 
the  same  time  the  unionist  Liberals  are 
leaning  over  to  the  Conservatives,  and 
optimists  believe  that  a  period  is  ap- 
proaching when  both  unionist  sections 
combined  may,  for  the  first  time  in  Nor- 
wegian constitutional  history,  triumph 
over  those  theoretical  politicians  who  dis- 
credit and  ruin  popular  government  by 
incessantly  dinning  their  doctrines  of 
man's  rights  and  freedom  and  equality 
into  the  ears  of  a  multitude  which,  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  has  the  least 
notion  of  a  citizen's  duties  and  the  great- 
est disregard  for  the  interests  of  other 
classes.  It  is  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
agricultural  population  that  the  extreme 
section  of  the  democratic  party  is  now 
seeking  for  the  support  which  the  well-to- 
do  peasantry  has  hitherto  been  misguided 
enough  to  grant  them,  but  which  it  is  be- 
ginning to  withdraw. 

But  while  the  Norwegian  Nationalists 
are  going  ahead  on  the  road  leading  to 


republicanism  and  separation,  and  uncon- 
sciously paving  the'  way  for  Socialism 
and  Communism,  the  educated  classes  in 
Sweden  are  becoming  seriously  impatient 
of  an  agitation  which  is  beginning  to  affect 
the  population  of  the  sister  country.  Im- 
itating their  Norwegian  brethren,  the 
Swedish  peasants  are  claiming  pre-emi- 
nence for  their  special  interests  and  trying 
to  introduce  corn-laws  for  their  enrich- 
ment. The  unionists  in  Sweden  are  an- 
noyed at  the  Norwegian  Diet's  reluctance* 
to  organize  the  union  on  a  solid  and  ra- 
tional foundation,  manifested  by  its  refus- 
ing the  Swedish  proposals  in  1867  and 
1 87 1,  by  its  rejecting  a  system  of  common 
coinage  in  1873,  ^^d  only  agreeing  to  it 
in  1875  after  Denmark  had  accepted  it, 
and  by  its  objection  to  almost  every  meas- 
ure calculated  to  improve  the  defences  of 
the  kingdom  {e.g.^  1873  and  1876).  They 
perceive,  what  is  indeed  clear  enough, 
that,  if  the  Norwegian  Diet  assumes  the 
right  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
country  without  the  king's  sanction,  it 
may  any  day  repeal  the  union  by  abolish- 
ing the  respective  article  of  the  consti- 
tution. Some  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  Norwegians  having  broken  the 
compact  of  the  4th  of  November,  1814, 
Sweden  would  be  justified  in  proceeding 
to  the  annexation  of  Norway  —  a  kingdom 
which  was  formally  ceded  to  Sweden  on 
the  14th  of  January,  181 4,  before  any  as- 
sembly met  at  Eidsvold  to  elaborate  a 
constitution  and  to  elect  Prince  Christian 
of  Denmark  ruler.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
the  union,  as  it  stands  at  present,  leads  to 
endless  conflicts ;  that  instead  of  uniting 
the  two  nations,  it  separates  them;  and 
that,  as  repeal  would  be  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  interests  of  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  union  of 
stronger  build,  of  more  perfect  mechan- 
ism. 

Now  what  lessons  can  we  learn  from 
the  history  of  this  union  ?  No  double 
ownership  in  land,  no  conflict  between 
two  opposing  creeds,  no  hatred  between 
two  different  races,  has  complicated  the 
Norwegian  problem  ;  no  excess  of  popula- 
tion, no  succession  of  bad  harvests,  has 
rendered  the  agricultural  depression  ex- 
ceptionally severe ;  no  laws  in  foreign 
garb  have  excited  the  displeasure  of  a 
nation  ;  neither  have  Norwegian  interests 
been  damaged,  nor  has  Norwegian  home 
rule  been  threatened  by  the  ignorance, 
indifference,  or  ill-will  of  foreign  states- 
men and  parliaments ;  no  harm  has  been 
done  by  incessant  change  in  the  methods 
of  admmistration  or  in  the  persons  charged 
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with  the  government.  There  are  no  rec- 
ollections of  past  cruelties  and  wrongs,  of 
rebellions  or  massacres,  to  embitter  the 
relations  of  two  consanguineous  nations  ; 
for  the  memory  of  ancient  combats  has 
faded  away  long  ago.  The  wearers  of  the 
crown  have  not  been  neglectful  of  their 
duty  to  visit  Norway  and  to  reside  in 
Christiania ;  they  have  enjoyed  special 
gifts  for  ruling,  and  have  taken  great  pains 
to  make  themselves  popular,  and  their 
ministers  have  always  been  Norwegians. 
In  fact,  the  people  have  not  a  single  prac- 
tical grievance  worth  speaking  of;  none 
that  will  for  a  moment  compare  with  griev- 
ances such  as  the  people  in  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  or 
Austria-Hungary  could  not  unjustly  com- 
plain of.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  Switzer- 
land, or  Sweden,  more  things  could  be 
mentioned  which  call  for  a  remedy  than  in 
Norway. 

How  then  is  the  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition, which  bears  great  resemblance  to  a 
revolutionary  movement,  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  By  poverty  and  famine  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  By  the  prevalence  of  Socialism  or 
a  tendency  to  anarchy?  Far  from  it. 
Those  among  the  unmoneyed  classes  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  wish  to  alter  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  are  no  doubt  secretly  de- 
lighted at  the  infatuation  of  the  peasants 
who  are  undermining  law  and  order ;  but, 
having  as  yet  no  voice  at  the  polling- 
booths,  they  are  innocent  of  the  plan  of 
campaign. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  great  sage  of 
antiquity  will  help  us  to  solve  the  riddle 
—  that  wonderful  man  of  wellnigh  univer- 
sal knowledge  who  amongst  others  studied 
the  history  and  constitution  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  States.  Well, 
Aristotle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  most  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  of  all  citizens  and  least  exposed 
to  subversion  would  exist  in  a  State  where 
the  middle  class  was  stronger  than  either 
the  highest  or  the  lowest  class,  and,  if 
possible,  more  influential  and  numerous 
than  both  combined.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  case  in  Norway  ;  the  peasant  proprie- 
tors own  seventy-six  seats  in  the  govern- 
ing assembly  against  thirty-eight  held  by 
the  towns.  But  during  seventy-three  years 
this  middle  class  has  done  very  little  in- 
deed for  the  good  of  the  State  and  paid  | 
but  a  trifling  attention  to  the  wants  and  I 
interests  of  other  classes.  It  has  concen- 
trated all  its  efforts  on  increasing  its 
power  and  on  crushing  the  chief  protector 
of  the  minority,  the  crown.     Until  a  short 


time  ago  the  representatives  of  the  well- 
to-do  peasantry  all  voted  on  the  Radica 
side.  Lately  six  of  them  have  fallen  ofiF 
in  consequence  of  a  trick  by  which  the 
agitators  had  hoped  to  fortify  their  party. 
The  wirepullers  set  about  providing  allot- 
ments for  Radical  laborers  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  number  of  voters.  But 
what  they  gained  on  one  side  they  lost  on 
the  other.  The  peasants  of  broad  acres 
and  with  a  long  line  of  ancestors  to  look 
back  upon  felt  indignant  at  the  sight  of 
needy  intruders  claiming  their  share  in 
local  government,  and  began  to  turn  away 
from  the  Nationalist  leaders.  Our  hope 
to  grasp  the  problem  with  the  help  of 
Aristotle  seems  therefore  to  vanish.  While 
ancient  history  proves  the  citizen  of  mod- 
erate means  to  be  a  more  reliable  and  less 
subversive  member  of  the  community  than 
the  arrogant  and  imperious  man  of  wedth 
or  the  hungry  and  envious  poor,  we  have 
here  a  modern  example  of  the  contrary. 
Apart  from  the  Socialists,  whose  number 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  and  among  whom 
—  besides  the  agricultural  laborers,  who 
have  no  vote  —  a  small  portion  of  the 
workmen  in  the  towns  may  have  to  be 
reckoned,  capital  and  labor,  the  class  liv- 
ing on  income  and  the  class  living  on 
wages,  are  desirous  to  maintain  the  unioa 
and  are  loyally  rallying  around  the  crown. 
They  act  thus  because  they  are  more  in- 
telligent and  less  short-sighted  than  the 
ruling  class.  The  seafarinj^  population 
and  the  fishermen  are  as  loyal  as  any 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  be- 
cause, crossing  the  ocean  and  visiting 
foreign  shores,  the  sailor  ceases  to  be 
parochial ;  his  views  soar  beyond  the  vil- 
lage steeple.  He  and  the  artisan  working 
for  a  foreign  mart  have  a  wider  intellec- 
tual horizon  than  the  peasant ;  both  guess 
what  the  man  of  education,  what  the  mer- 
chant knows,  viz.,  that  a  government  has 
to  consider  a  variety  of  things  besides 
economy  and  low  taxation.  They  are  all 
able  to  understand  that,  if  army  and  navy 
are  neglected  in  time  of  peace,  periods  of 
war  are  sure  to  come  on,  in  which  the 
unprepared  will  be  beaten  by  those  who 
are  well  armed.  Their  reason  tells  them 
that,  if  Russia  does  not  seize  Finnmarken 
and  the  whole  northern  part  of  Norway, 
in  order  to  have  a  naval  station  free  from 
ice  in  the  North  Sea  ou  the  Ofoten  Fjord, 
it  is  owing  to  Sweden  and  its  allies,  and 
not  to  any  power  over  which  Norway  dis- 
poses. And  their  wider  experience  of  life 
and  broader  knowledge  of  human  nature 
render  the  town  and  coast  population  less 
pliable  by  the  artifices  of  ambitious  agi- 
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tators  like  Steen  or  by  the  oratory  of  polit- 
ical enthusiasts  like  Bjornson. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  Irish 
Home  Rulers  in  office  were  to  proceed  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  Nationalists  in  Nor- 
way, what  could  we  aujjur  for  the  future  ? 
They  would  start  by  aoolishing  all  titles 
of  nobilitv  ;  they  would  insist  on  flying  a 
flag  of  their  own  and  on  displaying  an 
Irish  coat  of  arms  ;  they  would  exact  from 
the  queen  that  she  should  sign  herself 
queen  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  shores  of  Erin ;  they 
would  protest  against  the  appointment  of 
a  lord-lieutenant  of  non-Irish  extraction, 
and  tinally  pass  a  bill  excluding  even  the 
heir  to  the  throne  from  the  viceroyalty. 
We  should  see  supplies  pouring  in  from 
America  towards  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
republic,  just  as  the  first  funds  for  Nor- 
wegian demagosjues  were  provided  by  an 
association  in  Illinois.  Were  the  present 
Irish  tenants  —  satisfied  by  having  in  the 
mean  time  become  owners  of  their  farms 
—  to  desert  the  agitators,  these  would  raf>- 
idly,  like  their  Norwegian  colleagues,  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  recruit  their  forces 
from  the  ranks  of  crofters  and  laborers, 
and  change  their  language  and  their  pro- 
gramme so  as  to  suit  their  new  adherents. 
They  would  manifest  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance to  contribute  towards  the  imperial 
defences ;  they  would  consider  all  ques- 
tions of  foreign  and  commercial  policy, 
of  coinage,  of  customs  or  excise,  from  an 
exclusively  selfish  and  narrow-minded 
point  of  view  ;  they  would  go  so  far  in- 
deed as  even  to  discourage  a  movement 
for  assimilating  the  system  of  spelling  in 
the  two  sister  countries.  And  having 
hunted  out  some  disputable  point  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  establishing  Home  Rule 
they  would  fasten  upon  that  sentence 
whatever  interpretation  might  be  most 
unpalatable  to  England,  most  derogatory 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  unflinchingly  engage  in  a 
constitutional  quarrel  of  sixty  to  seventy 
years'  duration.  They  would  try  to  sepa- 
rate Irish  from  British  diplomacy  ;  they 
would  agitate  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Irish  foreign  secretary  in  Dublin,  and 
finally  condescend  to  confide  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  to  a  board  made 
up  of  three  Englishmen  and  three  Irish- 
men, with  her  Majesty  as  chairman.  But 
I  have  all  along  been  supposing  the  Irish 
to  be  as  cool-headed  as  Norwegians  ;  I 
have  not  taken  heed  of  the  rancor  that 
must  burn  in  their  hearts  on  account  of 
the  briberies  in  the  time  of  Pitt,  and  of 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that  remorse- 


less set  of  men,  the  Irish  Constabulary 
Force,  at  the  bidding  of  "tyrant  Bal- 
four." Could  the  order  of  things  but  be 
reversed,  so  that  Mr.  Balfour  might  have 
administered  coercion  a  century  ago  and 
the  guineas  of  Mr.  Pitt  might  now  be 
pouring  in ! 

As  far  as  it  goes  the  example  afforded 
by  the  Norwegian  peasantry  is  not  cal- 
culated to  fortify  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  in  England  who  in  1885  thought 
that  the  agricultural  population  could ' 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  same  amount 
of  political  power  as  the  city  population, 
nor  does  it  confirm  the  hope  that  an  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill  would  deprive  the 
Nationalist  leaders  of  the  bulk  of  their 
present  supporters.  It  drives  us  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Mr. 
Parnell  really  were  to  show  "  conspicuous 
moderation,"  his  followers  would  forsake 
him  for  men  determined  to  push  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  people  to  its 
utmost  consequences. 

And  now  I  fancy  we  get  hold  of  the 
real  secret  of  the  Norwegian  crisis.  There 
is  an  inherent  tendency  in  man  to  drive 
his>  pretensions  to  inordinate  lengths. 
"  Who  is  equal  in  one  respect,"  says 
Aristotle,  "  wants  to  be  equal  in  all  re- 
spects ;  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  over- 
throw of  constitutions.*/  And  human 
faults  become  intensified  in  parties ;  hu- 
man imperfections  are  magnified  beyond 
proportion  when  individuals  gather  into 
classes.  This  is  why  satirists  bent  upon 
showing  up  the  weaknesses  of  mankind 
in  a  strong  light  have  generally  fastened 
not  so  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividuals as  on  those  of  professions  and 
classes  of  society,  such  as  servants,  sol- 
diers, monks,  priests,  physicians,  lawyers, 
etc.  A  mob  has  the  tendency  to  be  as 
foolish,  reckless,  and  cruel  as  the  worst 
elements  out  of  which  it  is  composed.  A 
political  faction  possessing  a  majority  in 
the  legislature  starts  by  attempting  to  get 
hold  of  the  whole  legislative  power. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Norway  does 
it  rest  until  it  has  got  rid  of  all  constitu- 
tional checks.  Wnere  an  upper  house 
exists,  it  contrives  to  lower  its  influence, 
and  as  to  the  king's  right  to  choose  his 
ministers  and  to  withhold  his  sanction 
from  bills,  it  finishes  by  abolishing  these 
privileges,  if  not  theoretically,  at  all 
events  practically.  In  Norway  we  have 
been  observing  how  it  tried  in  1884  to  ob- 
tain full  control  of  the  executive,  and  how 
for  that  purpose  it  encroached  on  the  judi- 
cial power.  In  1887  we  have  witnessed 
very  similar  proceedings  in  France  and 
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England.  In  England  theHouse  of  Com- 
mons has  afforded  a  judge  ground  for  criti- 
cising from  the  bench  its  interference  with 
judicial  questions,  and  a  party-leader  has 
ventured  to  condemn  both  the  utterances 
and  the  legal  action  of  magistrates.  In 
France  a  majority  of  deputies  institute 
judicial  inquiries,  force  the  president  of 
the  republic  to  abdicate,  and  a  zealous 
and  noisy  minority  goes  in  for  abolishing 
,both  Senate  and  presidency. 

How  wise  the  framers  of  the  American 
Constitution  were  when  tliey  gave  the 
Senate  and  the  president  sufiicient  power 
to  withstand  a  momentary  popular  im- 
pulse and  to  arrest  the  system  of  encroach- 
ments inseparable  from  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives !  The  election  of  the  presi- 
dent by  the  people,  and  of  the  senators  by 
the  single  States,  and  the  six  years'  dura- 
tion of  a  senator's  term  against  the  two 
years  of  a  representative's  office,  were 
checks  of  great  value.  Without  them 
there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
American  politics  might  be  in  as  great  a 
confusion  as  French  affairs.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  see  from  the  last  manifesto 
of  the  Count  of  Paris  that  the  writer  has 
been  a  closer  observer  of  American,  En- 
glish, French,  and  German  constitutional 
life  than  most  of  the  journalists  who  have 
criticised  him.  As  Professor  Gneist  says, 
it  is  not  any  longer  the  question  in  certain 
countries  how  to  protect  popular  repre- 
sentation against  the  governing  power  of 
the  State,  but  on  the  contrary  how  to  pro- 
tect the  country  against  an  abuse  of  the 
governing  power  by  a  majority  of  depu- 
ties of  the  people.  And  as  Professor  von 
Hoist  writes  about  the  United  Stiites,  the 
principal  danger  to  guard  against  is  the 
executive  power  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Congress  {die  Verbildung  der  Congress- 
herrschaft  in  Cone;ressregierung), 

Man's  insatiable  covetousness  and  envy 
destroy  not  only  the  contentment  of  the 
human  heart  but  also  the  balance  of  polit- 
ical communities.  Like  the  boy  bursting 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  birthday 
cake,  because  a  brother  and  sister  are  al- 
ready relishing  the  prospect  of  having  a 
slice  of  it,  so  a  popular  assembly  is  by 
nature  dissatisfied  with  ever  so  large  a 
share  of  political  power;  it  wants  the 
whole  of  it;  as  the  masses  claim  equality 
with  the  classes,  it  claims  equality  with 
the  crown.  But  what  both  mean  is  not 
equality,  but  superiority.  Because  abso- 
lutism and  aristocratic  or  bureaucratic 
government  have  generally  displayed  a 
more  lively  interest  for  the  advantage  of 


the  reigning  dynasty  or  the  ruling  class 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  nation,  popular 
government  'has  for  a  century  been  con- 
sidered more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  greatest  number.  But  the  sudden  and 
complete  breakdown  of  British  and  French 
parliamentary  government,  the  hydra  of 
Irish  discontent,  and  the  turn  things  are 
taking  in  Norway,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  other  countries,  must  open  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  by  claiming  for  one 
man  one  vote,  by  subordinatins;  intelli- 
gence and  property  to  numbers,  by  g^an^ 
ing  political  rij^hts  to  individuals  who 
perform  no  political  duties.  Liberals  have 
overshot  the  mark.  The  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  will  not  be  secured 
by  counting  heads ;  the  educated  classes 
and  those  possessing  a  stake  in  the  coun- 
try will  have  again  to  obtain  the  control 
of  parliaments,  and  the  executive  must  in 
some  way  or  other  be  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  on  its  own  legs 
and  not  to  be  condemned  to  inaction  by  a 
parcel  of  obstructive  deputies,  it  is  only 
in  practice  that  the  king  of  Norway  and 
the  queen  of  England  have  become  the 
humble  servants  of  their  legislatures. 
Let  their  subjects  beg  them  to  reassert 
their  slumbering  prerogatives,  and  the 
government  will  be  able  to  consolidate 
the  union  and  to  maintain  law  and  order 
against  thoughtless  masses  and  unscnipn- 
lous  agitators.  For  Liberals  who  are  ut- 
terly blind  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
mob-rule  and  have  nothing  on  their  minds 
but  fear  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
class  selfishness  of  the  old  Tories,  it  is 
consistent  to  claim  parliamentary  govern- 
ment for  the  Irish.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  consistency  which  has  gained  over 
the  caucus  to  Home  Rule.  But  those  who 
perceive  that  popular  government  in  En- 
gland, as  in  Norway,  has  overshot  the 
mark  and  is  landing  in  mob  rule,  are 
equally  consistent  if  they  refuse  to  endow 
Ireland  with  a  system  that  has  broken 
down  at  Westminster,  Christiania*  and 
Paris,  not  to  mention  other  capitals.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  a  section  of 
Norwegian  Liberals  is  at  present  support^ 
ing  the  Conservatives  for  the  purpose  of 
not  only  saving  the  union,  but  restoring 
to  the  executive  the  independence  whioi 
it  formerly  possessed,  an  I  which  it  ought 
to  possess  for  the  sake  of  that  large  mi- 
nority whose  best  representative  in  a  re- 
public is  the  president,  in  a  monarchy  tiie 
i  king.  The  parliamentary  system  becomes 
I  an  absurdity  if  the  opposition  has  ao 
I  chance  of  getting  into  office ;  and  yet  a 
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Conservative  ministry  will  never  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  for  any  length  of  time 
against  a  widely  extendea  suffrage,  unless 
the  moneyed  and  leisured  classes  combine 
and  find  themselves  backed  by  a  powerful 
executive.  In  England  and  Norway  par- 
liamentary debates  no  longer  control  the 
policy  of  the  country,  but  platform  oratory 
dominates.  A  gifted  poet  like  Bjornson 
sways  the  masses  and  fills  their  brains 
with  Utopian  ideas  to  the  detriment  of  his 
country.  We  have  drawn  a  false  lesson 
from  American  events  if  we  imagine  that 
the  equal  participation  of  every  citizen  in 
the  government  of  the  State  is  the  remedy 
for  our  social  and  economical  evils.  The 
examples  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Nor- 
way between  1880  and  1888  ought  to  act 
as  a  warning. 

The  Count  of  Paris  may  be  partly  mis- 
taken as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  method 
of  government  which  he  recommends  for 
France.  But  he  is  unquestionably  right 
in  looking  out  for  some  safeguards  and 
balances  to  popular  government,  which 
France  and  England  have  unluckily  thrown 
overboard.  He  may  be  said  to  have  found 
them  in  Prussian  and  German  institutions. 
Somewhere  between  the  lines  traced  in 
these  constitutions  and  the  system  pre- 
vailing actually  in  England  and  France, 
the  golden  middle  course  will  in  all  prob- 
ability have  to  be  sought  for.  And  if  this 
be  not  done  while  a  period  of  calm  pre- 
vails, it  will  have  to  be  accomplished  when 
the  billows  dash  high  above  the  bulwarks, 
and  when  the  rudder  of  the  State  drifts 
helplessly  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  thinks  that  England 
never  has  succeeded  and  never  will  suc- 
ceed in  governing  Ireland  constitutionally. 
I  agree  or  disagree  with  him  according  to 
the  signification  accorded  to  this  term. 
If  we  take  constitutional  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  Gladstoniansand  perhaps  ninety 
per  cent,  of  Englishmen  understand  the 
word  —  viz.,  as  signifying  a  system  where 
the  executive  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
a  popular  assembly  chosen  by  nearly  uni- 
versal suffrage  —  I  entirely  agree  with 
him.  I  disagree,  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
take  a  constitutional  government  to  mean 
—  as  it  more  properly  does  mean  —  a  con- 
dition of  things  where  an  executive,  with 
a  will  and  a  power  of  its  own,  is  controlled 
and  directed  by  two  independent  assem- 
blies, each  of  them  in  a  different  degree 
the  representative  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  but  neither  of  them  in  possession 
of  sovereign  power. 

Leopold  von  Ranke  uttered  a  warning 
in  1848,  which  has  only  quite  lately  been 


published;*  he  feared  that  if  universal 
suffrage  were  introduced  in  England,  the 
British  constitution  would  not  hold  a  day 
longer;  laborers  and  Irishmen  would  get 
the  government  into  their  own  hands. 
The  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Great 
Britain  in  1885,  ^^^  ^he  franchise  existing 
in  Norway,  would  not  have  met  with  Aris- 
totle's approval,  any  more  than  with 
Ranke's ;  for  the  Greek  sage  objected  to 
farmers  participating  in  the  government 
of  his  "  best  of  States,"  because,  as  he 
says,  "the  exercise  of  political  activity 
requires  complete  leisure." 

We  know  that  there  is  a  school  which 
attributes  all  suffering  on  earth  to  law  and 
order,  and  which  is  looking  forward  to  a 
period  when  the  present  notions  on  politi- 
cal and  social  questions  will  be  consigned 
to  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Should  adherents 
of  this  school  ever  climb  into  power  on 
the  ladder  of  universal  suffraoje,  both  the 
Norwegian  peasantry  and  well-to-do  Brit- 
ish Liberals  will  perhaps  rue  the  moment 
when  —  to  make  use  of  the  simile  em- 
ployed by  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  —  they 
set  the  stone  a-rolling.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans could  not  help  conceding  a  political 
vote  to  the  have-nots,  but  they  took  good 
care  not  to  let  it  be  anything  like  an  equal 
vote  with  the  haves.  A  sensible  division 
of  political  power  would  be  to  accord  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  it  to  intelligence, 
one-third  to  property,  one-third  to  numbers 
—  as  far  as  means  can  be  found  for  bring- 
ing about  a  similar  result. 

Strenuous  partisans  of  government  by 
the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  before  they 
have  found  some  special  explanation  for 
its  breakdown  in  Norway.  They  will 
probably  seek  for  it  in  the  insuflSciency  of 
popular  or  religious  education.  Now  as 
to  the  importance  of  educatioif,  we  shall 
all  be  ready  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  An- 
drew Dickson  White  has  stated  in  a  cap- 
ital speech  made  lately  at  the  Centennial 
banquet  in  Philadelphia.!  After  drawing 
a  picture  of  the  mob  which  "passes  at 
one  bound  from  extreme  credulity  toward 
demagogues  to  extreme  scepticism  toward 
statesmen,  from  mawkish  synpathy  for 
criminals  to  bloodthirsty  ferocity  against 
the  innocent,  from  the  wildest  rashness 
to  the  most  abject  fear,"  after  saying  that 
"the  voice  of  a  mob  has  been  in  all  time 
evil,  for  it  has  ever  been  the  voice  of  a 
tyrant,  conscious  of  power,  unconscious 
of  responsibility,"  Mr.  White  proceeds  to 

*  See  L.  V.  Ranke* s  Slmmtliche  Werke,  Bd.  50,  p. 
597.     Leipzie,  1887. 

t  A.  D.  White,  The  Constitution  and  American  Ed- 
ucation.    Ithaca,  1887. 
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show  what  an  indispensable  complement 
to  popular  government  education  is. 
Well,  as  far  as  popular  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  say  Norway  was  well 
abreast  of  the  United  States ;  it  introduced 
a  sound  system  of  education  earlier  than 
France  or  England,  and  its  system  has 
certain  distinct  advantages  over  the  Ger- 
man one.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
poiiiical  education  is  not  synonymous  with 
popular  instruction;  that  a  healthy  polit- 
cal  instinct  and  true  patriotism  have  their 
strongest  roots  in  habits  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. I  am  far  from  contradicting 
this  proposition.  I  only  answer  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Swiss,  no  peasantry  in 
Europe  has  had  a  greater  practice  in  local 
self-government  than  the  Norwegian. 

One  influence  has  perhaps  remained 
unnoticed  —  the  religious  one.  Are  the 
vagaries  of  Norwegian  Radicalism  to  be 
explained  by  want  of  religious  feeling  or 
religious  instruction?  By  no  means;  in 
both  respects  the  condition  of  things 
among  Norwegian  peasants  is  more  satis- 
factory than  almost  anywhere  else  on  the 
Continent.  Is  there  then  nothing  in  the 
world  which  a  friend  of  Norway  could 
suggest  for  the  purpose  of  conjuring  the 
unhappy  and  useless  strife  betwixt  repub- 
licanism and  monarchism,  between  sepa- 
ratists and  unionists?  Is  there  nothing 
Norwegians  could  learn  from  the  three 
principal  nations  of  Europe  ? 

1  think  there  is.  By  introducing  uni- 
versal military  service  (of  a  lighter  de- 
scription, of  course,  than  in  Germany  but 
yet  of  a  more  serious  kind  than  the  one 
prevailing  in  Norway  at  present)  they 
might  perhaps  learn  that  subordination  of 
the  individual  will  and  pleasure  to  the 
good  of  the  State  which  is  the  character- 
istic trait  of  the  present  generation  of 
Germans.  From  the  French  they  might 
adopt  those  excellent  school  manuals  by 
which  an  understanding  of  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  legal  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, is  inculcated;  by  which  respect  for 
ago,  intelligence,  and  experience,  regard 
for  all  classes  of  society,  love  for  high  and 
low,  are  encouraged,  and  by  which,  in 
short,  morals  and  patriotism  are  taught  to 
the  young  and  impressionable.  From 
England  they  may  learn  that  even  so  im- 
aginative and  bewitching  an  orator,  so 
brilliant  a  writer,  and  so  excellent  an  indi- 
vidual, as  .Mr. Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 

must  not  be  listened  to,  if  his  creed  is 
Utopian,  if  what  he  preaches  is  unwise. 

Two  years  ago  you  might  have  divided 
intellectual  people  in  England  into  three 


groups  —  those  who  were  of  opinion  that 
popular  government  in  its  actual  shape 
had  collapsed,  or  that  it  was  collapsing,  or 
that  it  was  in  some  danger  of  collapsing. 
That  moment  was  chosen  by  certain  poli- 
ticians for  recommending  toe  very  same 
form  of  government  as  a  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  Ireland.  In  1888  .sensible  men  in 
Norway  are  probably  hesitating  between 
three  similar  standpoints.  But  Mr.  Bjdm- 
son,  the  poet,  recommends  separation  and 
transformation  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy into  a  republic.  We  invite  him  to 
study  Mr.  John  Dillon*s  speech  at  Oxford 
(on  the  28th  of  November,  1887),  where 
the  Home  Rule  orator  is  reported  to  have 
said :  '*  A  good  executive  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  good  laws." 

Theooor  von  Bunsen. 

Heidelberg. 


From  The  National 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HUUOIL 

On  a  certain  morning  in  the  year  415 
n.c,  the  people  of  Athens  awoke  to  find 
that  the  marble  busts  of  Hermes,  with 
which  the  piety  of  private  citizens  and 
public  bodies  had  adorned  the  streets  o£ 
their  city,  had  almost  all  been  mutilated 
in  the  night.  The  panic  of  rage  and  ter- 
ror excited  by  a  sacrilegious  outrage  of 
such  evil  omen  for  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  naval  expedition  then  about  to  sail 
for  Sicily,  has  been  likened  by  modem 
historians,  not  without  ingenuity,  to  oar 
own  national  madness  of  1678  ;  and  though 
Pythonicus,  Androcles,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  were  but  very  inadecjuate  prototype! 
of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  at  Athens,  as  in  England,  dema* 
gogues  eagerly  availed  themselves  oi  the 
popular  frenzy  as  an  instrument  where* 
with  to  compass  the  ruin  of  their  polit- 
ical enemies.  Informers  sprang  up  and 
swarmed,  and  the  ears  of  the  unnerved 
citizens  were  plied  with  the  story  that  the 
mutilation  of  the  Herman  wsls  merely  the 
prelude  of,  and  signal  for,  a  concerted 
revolution,  in  which  the  republic  itsdf 
was  to  be  overthrown.  The  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  victims  of  the  delation  was 
Alcibiades.  No  direct  proof  was,  indeed* 
or  could  be,  offered  of  his  complicity  in 
the  desecration  of  the  busts  ;  but  the  reli- 
gious excitement  of  the  hour  supplied  hit 
enemies  with  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
I  charging  him  with  an  even  daiker  act  of 
'  impiety.  He  was  accused  of  having  takes 
I  part  in  an  orgie  which,  to  a  devout  Aiha* 
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niaD  of  that  day,  seemed  no  less  hideous 
and  shocking  than  the  blasphemous  "high 
jinks  "  of  John  Wilkes  and  his  boon  com- 
panions appeared  to  decent.  God-fearing 
Englishmen  of  the  last  century.  His  ac- 
cusers undertook  to  convict  him  of  having 
desecrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in 
the  house  of  one  Polytion,  where  Alcibi- 
ades  himself,  according  to  this  story,  had 
performed  the  part  of  hierophant,  while 
his  companions  personated  the  other  cele- 
brants of  these  peculiarly  sacred  rites. 
The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false, 
was  believed  ;  and  it  availed  to  procure 
the  disgrace  and  downfall  even  of  a  states- 
uian  and  soldier  whose  services  were 
deemed  by  large  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  at  that  moment  of  the  high- 
est value,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  State.  So  powerful  a  motive  in  the 
Athenian  mind  was  veneration  for  the 
gods,  and  dread  of  the  punishments  with 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  visit  the 
impiety  or  man. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  at  the  Diony- 
sian  festival  of  the  year  414,  the  Athenian 
theatre  was  ringing  with  the  peals  of 
laughter  provoked  by  the  most  daring 
burlesque  of  the  national  mythology  that 
Attic  comedian  had  ever  yet  placed  upon 
the  stage.  That  same  public,  among 
whom,  but  a  little  while  back,  a  citizen 
suspected  of  complicity  with  the  outrage 
upon  Hermes  would  have  run  much  risk 
of  being  '* lynched,"  were  now  assisting 
with  the  keenest  amusement  at  a  scene  in 
which  not  one  god  alone,  nor  two,  not 
Poseidon  and  Hercules  only,  but  the  whole 
Olympian  pantheon,  by  whom  these  two 
gods  had  been  accredited  as  humble  am- 
bassadors to  a  mortal,  were  turned  into 
the  most  audaciously  impious  ridicule. 
The  divinities  to  whom  a  devout  Athenian 
was  wont  as  a  matter  of  strict  obligation 
to  sacrifice,  the  powers  to  whom  he  be- 
lieved that  the  smoke  of  his  offerings 
ascended  with  a  grateful  savor,  and  whose 
wrath  he  was  equally  bound  to  believe 
was  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who  denied  them 
this  gratification  of  their  celestial  senses, 
—  these  same  gods  he  now  saw,  and 
laughed  to  see,  reduced  to  the  plight  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  beleaguered  city  by  the 
interception  of  their  sacrificial  supplies. 
He  looked  on  hugely  tickled,  while  Pro- 
metheus, hiding  himself  from  the  view  of 
the  All-Seeing  One  under  an  umbrella, 
informs  Peisthetairus  and  his  fellow-found- 
ers of  Cloud-Cuckoo-Town  that  it  is  all  up 
with  Zeus,  — 

And  has  been  ever  since 
The  day  on  which  we  colonized  the  air ; 


Since  when  no  smoke  of  offerings  reaches  us 
From  any  one  of  mortals,  but  we  keep 
A  Thesmophorian  sacrifice-less  fast ; 
So  that  the  wild  barbarian  gods  who  dwell 
Upon  our  northern  frontier  threaten  jieus 
(In  their  Illyrian  squeak)  with  instant  war, 
Unless  he  treats  for  an  opening  of  the  ports 
And  takes  the  embargo  on  minced  victim-guts. 

Thus  could  Aristophanes  venture  in  "  The 
Birds'*  to  make  merry  with  those  super- 
human beings  whom  the  bulk  of  his 
amused  audience  undoubtedly  held  in  the 
profoundest  awe. 

I  have  cited  these  two  strangely  con- 
trasted incidents  of  Athenian  life  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  peculiarly 
striking  illustration  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual paradox  which  is  implied  in  the 
pleasure  given  to  the  mind  of  man  by  the 
quality  of  humor.  It  is  unnecessary,  I 
hope,  to  guard  myself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  look  upon  the  paradox  as  being, 
in  this  particular  instance,  unqualified,  I 
do  not  forget,  of  course,  that  Athenian 
comedy  itself  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  and  that  if  Zeus  and 
the  other  Olympians  were  lampooned, 
they,  were  lampooned  "  under  the  special 
patronage  "  of  Dionysius.  Lucian  brings 
out  this  point  with  curious  clearness  in 
his  "  Halicus  "  —  the  dialogue  in  which  he 
represents  himself  as  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Philosophia  by  a  body  of  angry 
philosophers  whom  he  has  ridiculed.  Di- 
ogenes the  Cynic,  one  of  the  prosecutors, 
while  acknowledging  the  license  of  rail- 
lery which  was  permitted  to  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes,  goes  on  to  observe  that  the 
latter  of  these  satirists  only  dared  to  ridi- 
cule one  man,  Socrates,  not  the  whole 
tribe  of  philosophers,  and  that  too  only 
"at  the  Dionysia,  where  such  things  were 
allowed,  the  god,  probably,  being  himself 
of  a  humorous  disposition  and  enjoying 
the  fun,"  But  this,  after  all,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  a  previous  remark  of  the 
Cynic,  is  only  throwing  the  difficulty  a 
stage  farther  back.  The  fact  that  one  of 
the  gods  encouraged  jesting  on  certain 
occasions  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-im- 
mortals, may  have  been  felt  to  make  such 
jesting  safe,  but  would  hardly  of  itself 
have  made  it  seemly  or  agreeable  to  a 
pious  Greek  who  reverenced  the  divine 
butts  even  more  than  he  reverenced  the 
divine  jester.  The  delight  given  by  the 
profanity  is  what  constitutes  the  paradox. 
**  The  multitude,"  says  Diogenes  just  be- 
fore, "  enjoy  banter  and  ridicule  most  of 
all  when  it  is  the  holiest  things  that  are 
made  mock  of." 

Most  people,  perhaps,  in  these  days 
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have  either  carried  analysis  far  enough  for 
themselves,  or  are  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  little  that  has  been  written  on 
this  subject  by  other  people,  to  be  ready 
with  the  explanation  that  **thc  humorous 
is  simply  the  incongruous,"  and  that  it  was 
the  very  incongruity  created  by  bringing 
the  emotions  attendant  on  the  sight  ot  ig- 
noble situations  into  sudden  colhsion  with 
the  awe  with  which  the  Athenians  ordi- 
narily regarded  the  gods,  that  lent  its  most 
pungent  element  of  humor  to  the  Athenian 
comedy.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  so  far 
as  it  goes;  only,  unfortunately,  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  too  often  applicable,  we 
fear,  to  the  results  of  psychological  analy- 
sis, that  it  is  based  upon  the  method  known 
to  logicians  as  obscurum  per  obscurius. 
For  the  humorous  is  a  form  of  the  pleas- 
urable, and  before  being  satisfied  with  the 
proposition  that  **  the  sight  of  the  incon- 
gruous gives  pleasure,'*  or  even  with  the 
more  limited  proposition  that  it  "gives 
pleasure  under  certain  conditions,  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  incongru- 
ous really  is.  The  incongruous  is  the 
unfit,  the  unsuitable,  the  discordant,  the 
imperfect;  it  covers  generically  half  a 
score  of  more  specific  adjectives  which 
are  names  not  of  honor  but  of  reproach, 
and  all  the  associations  of  which,  save  in 
the  one  case  in  which  humor  emerges  from 
them^  are  associations  not  of  pleasure  but 
of  pain.  The  incongruous  is  the  unsym- 
metrical,  the  disorderly,  in  one  word  the 
wrong.  And  yet  man,  whose  one  natural 
motive  impulse  upwards,  after  the  satis- 
faction of  his  bodily  needs,  is  the  instinct 
of  pursuit  after,  and  delight  for  their  own 
sakes  in,  order,  symmetry,  fitness,  in  one 
word  the  rights  is  capable  of  taking  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  opposites.  Why  is  this  ?  Let  us 
see  what  physiology  has  to  say  on  the 
matter. 

Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  contributed  to  Sfacmil- 
lans  Magazine  a  short  but  admirable 
paper,  wherein  he  gave  a  most  complete 
and  convincing  account  of  the  nerve  ex- 
citations and  muscular  movements  which 
occur  when  the  perception  of  any  incon- 
gruity results  in  the  physical  act  of  laugh- 
ter. No  one  who  reads  this  paper,  how- 
ever little  versed  in  the  science  which  the 
writer  is  expounding,  can  fail  to  feel  that 
so  far  as  regards  the  physical  act  of 
laughter  at  incongruity,  the  explanation  is 
thoroughly  adequate.  Nothing  remains 
mysterious  in  the  affair,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  its  one  central  mystery  (which, 
indeed,   Mr.  Spencer  did  not  profess  to 
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elucidate)  that  this  physical  act  is  accom- 
panied by  a  pleasurable  mental  emotion. 
So  completely,  indeed,  though,  no  doubt, 
also  so  unavoidably,  does  this  element  in 
the  problem  escape  physiological  analy- 
sis, that  among  the  examples  of  incongru- 
ity cited  by  Mr.  Spencer,  there  are  some 
in  which  the  mirth  would  be  accompanied 
by  pleasure,  and  others  in  which  —  though 
undoubtedly  the  laugh  would  follow,  and 
follow  in  casual  and  inevitable  sequence, 
upon  the  incongruity  —  it  would,  in  many 
people,  be  accompanied  by  only  a  momen- 
tary if  even  a  perceptible  emotion  of  pleas- 
ure, destined  to  be  instantly  succeeded  by 
a  much  more  acute  and  permanent  emo- 
tion of  pain. 

Take  for  example  this  incident,  imag- 
ined or  possibly  witnessed  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, the  case  of  a  "burst  of  laughter** 
breaking  forth  when  "the  short  silence 
between  the  andante  and  the  alUgro  in 
one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  is  broken 
by  a  loud  sneeze/*  Now  this  burst  of 
lauj^hter  might,  no  doubt,  be  pretty  gen- 
eral, but  with  what  a  wide  variety  of  inters 
nal  emotions  would  the  physical  act  be 
associated !  Let  us  trace  its  mental  ac- 
companiments through  a  supposed  party 
of  three  persons  among  the  audience,  one 
of  them.  A,  an  ardent  lover  of  classical 
music,  another,  B,  a  schoolboy  unwillingly 
assisting  at  a  performance  too  classical 
for  his  tastes,  and  a  third,  C,  an  adnlt^ 
moderately  pleased,  but  inadequately  ap- 
preciative of  the  entertainment  provided 
for  him.  U pon  one  of  these  three  persons 
the  incongruous  interruption  of  the  inte^ 
jected  sneeze  will  certainly,  upon  another 
probably,  and  even  upon  the  third  possi- 
bly, produce  the  same  immediate  physical 
effect  —  a  laugh.  The  emotional  stqudm^ 
however,  of  this  convulsive  action  of  the 
nervo-muscular  system  will  differ  widely, 
and  as  follows :  — 

A^s  emotion  will  be  one  of  pure  irrita^ 
tion  and  disgust,  much  enhanced  most 
likely  by  the  involuntary,  it  might  almost 
be  saicl  the  r<7»/ra- voluntary  act,  whidi 
we  have  supposed  him  to  have  just  pci^ 
formed. 

B's  emotion,  assuming  him  to  be  of  tlie 
age  at  which  the  schoolboy  has  just  oo^ 
grown  cruelty  to  animals  without  havii^ 
yet  learnt  consideration  for  human  beingii 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  purely  pleasm^ 
able.  It  will  consist  partly  of  what  may 
be  called  a  disinterested  delight  in  incoa* 
gruity,  a  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
partly  of  an  interested  satisfaction  at  a 
mishap  which  he  will  be  inclined  to  reginl 
almost  as  a  judicial  rebulce  of  the  foUy  flf 
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people  who  could  prefer  the  attractions  of 
a  classical  concert  to  those  of  an  eques- 
trian circus.  And  this  complex  emotion 
meeting  with  no  check  from  the  sympa- 
thetic observation  of  other  people's  pain 
will,  as  has  been  said,  be  purely  pleasur- 
able. 

C's  emotions,  assuming  him  to  be  a  man 
of  average  intelligence,  good  nature,  and 
good  breeding,  will  obviously  conflict. 
The  disinterested  delight  in  incongruity, 
even  if,  when  excited  by  so  trivial  a  cause, 
it  survived  his  laugh,  would  immediately 
come  into  collision  with  a  much  stronger 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  people  around 
him  whose  pleasure  in  the  music  must,  he 
would  know,  be  marred  for  a  more  or  less 
considerable  time  by  an  incident  of  com- 
paratively little  moment  to  him.  This 
would  suffice  at  least  to  establish  an  equi- 
librium between  pain  and  pleasure,  if  not 
to  create  a  preponderance  of  the  former 
emotion  in  his  mind.  If,  however,  C  is  an 
observant  man,  he  will  almost  immediately 
become  conscious  of  an  incongruity  far 
more  subtle  and  profound,  in  the  contrast 
between  the  effects  produced  by  the  igno- 
ble interruption  of  the  music  respectively 
on  his  two  companions.  In  this  contrast, 
slight  as  is  the  circumstance  which  has 
given  rise  to  it,  there  will  be  reflected,  as 
in  a  diminishing  mirror,  all  the  irreconcil- 
able conflicts  and  incompatibilities  of  hu- 
man tastes  and  temperaments,  all  the 
countless  cross-purposes  of  human  life. 
In  presence  of  this  contrast,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  fact  that  the  very  incident 
which  is  causing  unmixed  annoyance  to 
the  musical  amateur  is  giving  pleasure  as 
unqualified  to  the  schoolboy,  C,  as  any 
one  who  possesses  the  sense  of  humor 
knows,  will  experience  a  strange  inward 
glow  of  satisfaction,  a  feeling  quite  sui 
generis^  but  which  seems  to  bear  less  re- 
semblance to  the  pleasurable  excitement 
aroused  in  the  mind  by  art,  poetry,  elo- 
quence, or  such  other  emotional  stimulant, 
than  to  that  deep  but  tranquil  contentment 
which  follows  on  the  receipt  of  a  piece  of 
not  unexpected  good  news.  Whether  in 
C's  peculiar  circumstances  this  feeling 
will  outwardly  manifest  itself  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  re- 
straint which  good-nature  and  good  breed- 
ing have  accustomed  him  to  impose  upon 
his  behavior.  Whether  or  how  long  the 
feeling,  though  restrained  from  outward 
suppression,    may    continue    to    hold   its 

f  round,  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
is  sense  of  humor  relatively  to  that  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  disappointments  of 
others,  and,  perhaps  one  should  add,  to 


that  of  his  personal  regard  for  his  annoyed 
companion. 

From  this  rough  analysis  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  last  of  these  three  persons,  it 
will  be  seen  that  pure  unfitness  and  simple 
"wrongness,"  —  using  that  word  with 
strictly  etymological  propriety  to  denote 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  wrung  or 
awry,  without  any  secondary  meaning  of 
moral  blame  —  produces  a  distinctly  and 
disinterestedly  pleasurable  effect.  It  is 
clear  that  the  incongruity  between  A's  and 
B's  emotions  affects  C  pleasurably/57r  its 
own  sake ;  because  the  only  other  possi- 
ble source  of  the  pleasure  which  he  feels, 
namely,  the  ridiculous  incident  itself,  is 
by  hypothesis,  excluded.  C's  feelings  are 
neutral  as  regards  the  musical  perform- 
ance which  .  the  sneeze  interrupts ;  they 
are  positively  in  sympathy  with  those  to 
whom  the  interruption  is  painful,  and  to 
that  extent  partake  of  positive  pain.  His 
glow  of  satisfaction  is  due  solely  to  his 
observation  of  the  contrast  of  emotions 
exhibited  by  his  two  companions,  a  con- 
trast which,  as  I  have  said,  reflects  human 
nature  to  him  in  little,  which  is  full  of 
suggestion  of  the  eternal  conflicts  and  in- 
compatibilities of  human  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments, the  countless  cross-purposes 
of  human  lives.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
root  question:  Why  should  it  give  us 
pleasure  to  find  conflicting  and  incompati- 
ble tastes  among  men,  and  cross-purposes 
in  their  lives? 

On  the  face  of  it  one  would  sav  that, 
whatever  else  its  genesis,  this  pleasure 
could  not,  at  any  rate,  have  originated  in 
sympathy.  Sympathy,  as  has  been  seen, 
may  in  certain  circumstances  powerfully 
counteract  it,  and  appears  in  all  cases  to  be 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  it ;  so  that  the 
natural  route  of  psychological  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  humorous  would  seem  to 
lead  away  from  rather  than  towards  the 
sympathetic.  Most  criticism,  however, 
has  taken  precisely  the  opposite  road. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  dealt  with  humor  in 
his  own  humorous  and  poetic  way;  but 
his  best-known  analysis  of  the  quality  (in 
the  essay  on  Jean  Paul  Richter)  was  exe- 
cuted in  one  of  his  rare  optimistic  moods, 
and  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  un- 
prejudiced critic  of  human  nature  and 
human  life  to  admit  its  adequacy.  What, 
to  begin  with,  are  we  to  say  of  the  follow 
ing  passage?  — 

True  humor  springs  not  more  from  the  head 
than  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence 
is  love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter  but  in  still 
smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of 
inverse  sublimity  exalting  as  it  were  into  ouir 
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affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity 
draws  down  into  our  affections  what  is  above 
us. 

Excellent  as  a  description  of  the  humor 
which  gare  us  Sancho  Panza  and  his 
master,  Captain  Shandy  and  his  brother, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  an  account  of 
the  humor  to  which  we  owe  the  experi- 
ences of  Lemuel  Gulliver  among  the 
Houyhnhms,  his  report  on  the  moral  char- 
acteristics of  the  Yahoos,  or  even  his  de- 
scription of  the  intellectual  habit  of  the 
philosophers  of  Lapuia?  Carlyle,  it  is 
true,  confronts  this  very  difficulty  with  his 
wonted  boldness.  Swift,  he  admits,  "in- 
clines more  to  simple  irony;  yet  he  had 
genuine  humor  too,  and  of  no  unloving 
sort,  though  cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  in  a 
most  caustic  and  bitter  rind."  Jonson's 
may,  perhaps,  be  penetrable ;  but  if  there 
be  any  one  of  mortal  men  who  has  ever 
penetrated  through  the  bitter  rind  of 
Swift's  humor  to  the  core  of  love  which, 
according  to  this  criticism,  lies  within  it, 
one  would  greatly  like  to  hear  an  authentic 
narrative  of  the  exploration.  And  what 
is  here  said  of  Swift  might  equally  be  said 
of  other  lesser  humorists  out  of  number. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  without  unwar- 
rantably limiting  one's  survey  and  defini- 
tion, to  maintain  Carlyle's  theory  of  humor 
as  a  quality  springing  "  not  more  from  the 
head  than  the  heart."  Sympathy  may 
lend  grace  and  sweetness  to  humor ;  and 
far  be  it  from  me,  with  many  a  genial 
touch  of  .Shakespeare's,  Sterne's,  and  Ad- 
dison's before  my  mind,  to  deny  that  sym- 
pathy quickens  and  deepens  that  insight 
into  human  nature  to  which  humor  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  its  materials.  But  it 
must  surely  be  evident,  on  reflection,  that 
the  associated  play  of  sympathy  is  acci- 
dental and  not  essential  to  humor,  and 
that  Carlyle  has  not,  by  any  means,  dis- 
posed of  the  mailer  in  limiting  "true 
humor-'  to  its  sympathetic  variety,  and 
rejecting  all  other  descriptions  as  mere 
examples  of  *•  that  faculty  of  irony,  of 
caricature,  which  consists  chieflv  of  cer- 
tain  superlicial  distortions  or  reversals  of 
ohjecls,  and  ends  at  last  in  laughter." 
One  is  tempted  to  inquire  how  the  great 
humorist  would  himself  have  classified 
many  of  his  own  criticisms  of  the  pecul- 
iarities, internal  and  external,  of  his  per- 
sonal friends.  Sympathy  is  certainly  not  I 
their  distinctive  note,  and  caricature  is  : 

'  I 

but  as  certainly  they  are  many  of  them  I 
humorous    in    a  h\'^n  degree.     We  may ; 
even  push  the  examination  a  step  farther, 
and  ask  what  we  are  to  say  of  the  latent  I 
comedy  of  the  very  sentence  above  quoted,  ■ 
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the  writer  of  which  has  all  unconsciously 
condemned  as  inferior,  if  not  spurious,  the 
very  form  of  humor  in  which  he  himself 
excelled.  Is  there  not  humor  in  /Aaff 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  our 
smile  at  the  spectacle  of  the  most  trucu- 
lent of  caricaturists  reproving  caricature, 
is  altogether  a  sympathetic  one. 

One  circumstance  which  tends  to  give 
an  air  of  superficial  simplicity  to  what  is 
in  reality  extremely  obscure,  is  that  the 
form  of  humor  which  most  pleases  the 
mass  of  modern  civilized  mankind,  is  for 
the  most  part  charged  with  certain  other 
qualities,  whose  capacity  for  producing 
pleasure  is  in  no  way  paradoxical;  and 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  naturally  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  discriminate  be* 
tween  the  various  constituent  elements  in 
a  complex  pleasurable  effect.  Thus  it  is 
not  surprising  that  humor  informed  by 
sympathy  should  charm  and  fascinate. 
Those  Imperfections  of  a  lovable  character 
on  which  the  humorist  seizes,  only  serve 
to  bring  its  attractions  intostron^rrelieL 
The  hobby  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  the  simple 
scholarly  vanity  of  Dr.  Primrose,  endear 
the  soldier  and  the  vicar  to  us  in  fiction, 
just  as  these  same  foibles  would  in  real 
life.  It  is  not,  though  some  pf  us,  doubt- 
less, fancy  it  is,  the  foibles  themselves 
which  attract  us  —  as  we  should  at  once 
perceive  if  Mr.  Pecksniff,  for  instance, 
took  to  quoting  Greek,  or  Ralph  Nicklcby 
to  covering  a  garden  with  mimic  earth- 
works and  mounting  them  with  jack-boots. 
The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  the  con- 
templation of  Captain  Shandy  and  Dr. 
Primrose  is  derived  in  part  from  the  at- 
traction of  those  virtues  which  their  ac- 
companying weaknesses  only  throw  up  by 
way  of  contrast  into  stronger  relief,  and  in 
part,  no  doubt,  from  the  piquant  effect  of 
the  contrast  itself.  But  the  virtues  them* 
selves  obviously  give  pleasure  as  exam- 
ples, not  of  incongruity,  but  of  fitness,  not 
of  the  imperfect  in  human  life,  but  of  the 
perfect;  while  the  element  of  pleasure 
derived  from  the  contrast  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  immediately  suggests  the  question 
zv/ty  we  should  be  pleased  at  the  associa- 
tion of  weaknesses  with  virtues,  remains 
as  paradoxical  as  ever. 

The  more  completely,  in  short,  we  divest 
the  humorous  of  its  occasionally  associated 
element  of  svmpathy,  the  nearer  do  we  get 
to  its  central  and  cardinal  mystery^ the 
mystery  of  the  fact  that  man  alone  of  all 
sentient  beings  is  capable  of  taking  delight 
in  that  which  is  —  and  because  it  is^ 
imperfect,  that  man  alone  delights  in  the 
'*as-it-should-not-be '*  for  its   own  sake: 
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The  very  existence  of  such  a  capacity 
seems  antithetic  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
biological  progress.  That  man  should 
take  pleasure  in  fitness  and  symmetry  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  apart  from  their  sub- 
servience to  any  useful  practical  end, 
hardly  appears  to  ask  for  explanation. 
For  the  desire  for  fitness  must  in  so  many 
ways  have  been  serviceable  and  protective 
to  man,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his 
history,  that  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  it  would  be  **  selected  for  develop- 
ment," and  that  its  satisfaction,  like  that 
of  other  instincts  so  selected,  would  soon 
come  to  be  attended  with  pleasure.  But 
this  inverse  and  primA  facie  irrational 
instinct,  not  preservative,  but  apparently 
destructive  ;  this,  and  the  pleasure  which 
attends  its  gratification,  are  much  more 
difficult  to  account  for  on  evolutionary 
principles.  It  demands  no  impossible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
say,  of  a  bee  reflectino^  on  the  marvellous 
adaptation  of  its  activities  to  its  needs, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  perfect  symmetry  and 
conformity  to  their  purpose  of  its  hexago- 
nal cells.  But  the  notion  of  a  bee  capable 
of  being  tickled  at  the  constructive  blun- 
ders even  of  a  fellow-woikman,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  own  —  nay,  the  mere  idea 
of  a  bee  whose  whole  conscious  energies 
would  not  be  absorbed  in  repugnance  to 
the  error  and  in  the  effort  to  repair  it, 
much  more  seriously  taxes  our  powers  of 
imaginative  conception.  Yet  it  is  at  blun- 
ders of  a  character  closely  analogous  to 
this ;  it  is  at  failures  in  the  adaptation  of 
human  activities  to  human  needs ;  it  is  at 
the  construction  of  the  round  hole  for  the 
square,  or  hexagonal,  man,  and  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  round  man  in  the  square,  or 
hexagonal,  hole,  that  the  laughter  of  the 
only  creature  who  can  laugh  is  as  often  as 
not  provoked. 

To  the  mind  which  would,  doubtless, 
have  thrown  most  light  upon  it  in  the  an- 
cient world,  this  problem  presented  itself 
only  incidentally  and  without  any  demand 
for  a  solution.  Aristotle  observes  of  com- 
edy in  the  "Poetics"  that  it  "imitates 
those  vices  and  meannesses  only  which 
partcike  of  the  ridiculous,  and  that  the 
ridiculous  consists  of  some  fault  or  turpi- 
tude not  attended  with  great  pain  and  not 
destructive.'-  But  a  fault  is  a  fault,  and  a 
turpitude  a  turpitude,  whether  painful  or 
not :  and  the  fact  of  its  stopping  short  of 
pain  or  destruction  does  not  explain  the 
fact  of  its  contemplation  giving  pleasure. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  analy- 
sis was  carried  as  much  as  a  single  step 
further  in  all  the  lapse  of  time  between 


Aristotle  and  Hobbes.  Hobbes  pushed 
the  inquiry  forward,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  usual  cast  of  his  specu- 
lations, in  a  manner  little  flattering  to 
humanity.  His  account  of  the  "passion 
of  laughter  "  is  well  known.  He  describes 
it  as  a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  the  sud- 
den conception  of  some  eminency  in  our- 
selves as  compared  with  the  infirmities  of 
others,  or  with  our  own  formerlv.  "  For 
men,"  he  continues,  "laugh  at  the  follies 
of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  sud-  ( 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  bring- 
ing with  them  any  sudden  dishonor." 

And  disagreeable  as  may  be  the  idea 
that  mirth,  the  quality  of  all  others  most 
associated  at  the  present  stage  of  human 
development  with  the  social  and  sympa- 
thetic emotions,  had  an  anti-social  and 
anti-pathetic  origin,  the  truth,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  have  to  be  sought  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

H  we  examine  the  pleasure  excited  by 
the  ruder  and  more  primitive  forms  of 
humor  in  the  undeveloped  —  whether  in- 
fantine or  savage  —  mind,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  sent  back  without  much  help  for 
it  to  Hobbes's  definition.  Probably,  the  . 
first  thing  at  which  a  child  will  laugh  — 
intelligently,  that  is  to  say,  and  not  by 
way  of  mere  "  crowing,"  which  is  only  a 
response  excited  in  the  nerve-centres  in- 
fluencing the  vocal  muscles  by  mere  feel- 
ing of  bodily  satisfaction  — will  be  at  the 
sight  of  another  child's  tumble.  Savages, 
when  they  can  laugh  at  all,  which  one  at 
least  of  the  lowest  races,  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  are  believed  to  be  absolutely  in- 
capable of  doing,  are  generally  moved  to 
laughter  by  some  mishap  befalling  others. 
Among  ourselves,  the  rustic,  who  most 
nearly  produces  the  primitive  conditions 
of  the  savage  mind,  is  almost  as  suscepti- 
ble to  this  form  of  childish  humor  as  the 
child  itself.  A  pure-bred  country  bump- 
kin, unspoilt  by  the  polish  of  the  town, 
will  be  heartily  amused  and  laugh  frankly 
and  without  restraint  at  the  sight  of  such 
an  accident  as  a  fall  not  attended  with 
serious  results  —  the  more  heartily  and 
with  not  less  restraint  if  it  be  attended 
with  specially  humiliating  circumstances 
for  the  faller ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  should 
happen  on  an  extremely  dirty  road,  or  to 
a  particularly  well-dressed  person,  or  in 
the  presence  of  an  exceptionally  larcje  con- 
course of  people,  or,  better  still,  if  all  these 
elements  of  mortification  should  concur. 
Here,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  yokel's 
amusement  is  directly  proportioned  \.o  his 
victim's  humiliation  —  a  fact  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  even  those  most  unwilling: 
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to  assign  an  antipathetic  origin  to  the 
sense  o?  humor  can  hardly  deny. 

Ascending  a  step,  though  no  doubt  a 
very  short  step,  higher  in  the  scale  of  the 
humorous,  we  find  analysis  yielding  the 
same  result.  Primitive  amusements  and 
primitive  theatrical  representations,  the 
sports  of  the  country  fair,  the  popularity 
of  the  pantomime,  and  of  Punch  and  Judy, 
serve  with  many  another  example  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  man^s  earliest  notion 
.  of  the  humorous  is  essentially  an  egoistic 
satisfaction  at  the  mishaps  of  his  fellow- 
man.  What  he  first  likes  to  "play  at" 
himself,  and  what  he  earliest  laughs  at  in 
the  play  of  others,  is  the  designed  repro- 
duction of  these  mishaps  by  artificial 
means.  His  first  amusement  at  the  fair 
or  in  the  theatre  is  derived  from  seeing 
men  voluntarily  assume  that  position  of 
inferiority  to  himself  into  which  accident 
occasionally,  but  for  him  too  rarely,  thrusts 
them.  He  laughs  to  see  his  fellows  sub- 
mit to  each  other's  buffets  in  his  presence, 
and  is  delighted  when  any  of  his  rustic 
comrades  will  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  as  to  grin  through  a  horse- 
collar  against  each  other  for  the  prize  of  a 
flitch  of  bacon.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  bumpkin's  amusement 
at  such  sights  as  this  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  his 
equals  placed  temporarily  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  to  himself.  Even  in  those 
rural  games  in  which  victory  is  honorable 
—  such  as  that  of  endeavoring  to  capture 
a  pig  with  a  greased  tail  —  failure  is  igno- 
ble ;  and  the  ruder  clown  has  accordingly 
a  higher  relish  for  such  competitions  than 
for  those  in  which,  as  for  instance  in 
ordinary  foot-racing,  the  defeated  compet- 
itor is  riot  made  ridiculous. 

The  same  observations  apply  with  equal 
or  even  greater  force  to  the  mirth  excited, 
when  it  is  excited,  by  another  form  of 
humor  hardly  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  pleasantries  of  the  country  fair;  I  re- 
fer to  the  practical  joke.  The  practical 
joke  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  assist  na- 
ture and  fate  by  mechanically  bringing 
about  some  one  or  other  of  those  unpleas- 
ant incidents,  which  do  not  of  themselves 
befall  people  frequently  enough  to  gratify 
stupid  malice  in  real  lite.  Observing  witli 
impatience  that  chairs  do  not  withdraw 
themselves  proprio  motu  from  beneath 
sitters,  and  that  waterjngs  and  flour-sacks 
do  not  s])ontaneously  discharge  their  con- 
tents on  men's  heajs  and  shoulders,  the 
practical  joker  sots  to  work  to  create  these 
or  the  like  in'ridents  artificially,  and  thus 
to  produce  in  those  who  shall  suffer  from 
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them  an  "  infirmity  **  or  inferiority  which 
may  give  himself  an  "  eminency  "  over  hit 
victim.  It  is  true  that  the  eminency  and 
the  "  glory  "  which  arises  from  it  are  not 
"sudden,"  but  are  produced  by  careful 
and  often  laborious  preparation ;  and, 
lacking  that  element  of  surprise  for  which 
Hobbes  is  careful  to  stipulate,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  practical  joke  exciting,  at 
any  rate  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  even 
those  rudimentary  impulses  to  mirth 
which  constitute  the  sense  of  humor  in 
the  child  and  the  savage.  But  few  people 
in  these  days  have  ever  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  the  adult  practical  joker  at 
work;  and  possibly  he  does  not  laugh. 
The  peculiar  emotion  with  which  he  sets 
about  his  pastime  may  more  resemble 
that  smileless  satisfaction  in  which  we 
can  imagine  a  Roman  tyrant  to  have  con- 
templated the  tortures  of  his  victims.  In 
saying  this,  however,  of  the  practical  joke 
in  general,  I  do  not  intend  to  lay  it  down 
as  an  absolute  and  exceptionless  rule  that 
its  humor  must  be  always  of  the  infantile 
or  barbaric  type.  But  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  when 
they  occur,  are  to  be  accounted  for,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  fact  that  the  Joke  itself  is  the 
mere  physical  symbol  oi  some  really  hu- 
morous incongruity  of  ideas.* 

In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  of  this 
species  of  jesting,  as  in  the  other  and  yet 
lower  forms  of  the  so-called  humorous,  the 
truth  of  Hobbes*s  definition  is  plainly 
traceable.  The  emotion  which  belongs 
to  each  and  all  of  them  is  essentially  of 
the  antipathetic  order.  They  do  not  rid 
themselves  of  this  characteristic  even  in 
the  case  in  which  the  "sudden  gloiy  "of 
the  laughter  arises  from  the  conception  of 
"  eminency ''  in  himself  in  comparison,  not 
with  the  "  infirmity  of  others,**  but  ••  with 
his  own  formerly.  For  here  the  former 
self  is  manifestly  projected  from  the 
personality,  and  practically  regarded  as 
another  person  whose  inferionty  to  the 
present  self  excites  in  the  latter  a  purely 
egoistic  pleasure.  It  is  true,  of  course^ 
that  the  modern  development  of  the  sense 
of  humor  has  led  men  to  a  way  of  laugh- 

*  Obviously  this  is  the  case  with  the  geooiiwly  ■ih» 
ing  Iio.ix  once  pUyed  off  upon  a  sportsman  br  a  li«^ 
friend,  who  contrived  to  place  a  **  performiog  bara'*  ■ 
his  path  on  one  nf  his  shooiing  expeditions  UaaUa 
to  startle  the  animal  out  of  his  sittin|^  posiurt  bjroi^ 
n.irv  noises,  the  sporismaUf  at  his  friend**  sogicsiioab 
dtM:harG;ed  one  barrel  over  its  head,  whereupon,  lolii 
stupefaction,  the  hare,  in  resppnse  to  Iha  familiar  ri» 
na),  raised  a  miniature  firearm  and  rtturmtd  thamiL 
The  humor  nf  this  is  to  be  found,  of  conrae,  nocoBiB 
practical  side,  but  in  the  catastrophic  chatat*  ^  ^ 
sportsman's  mental  (and  moral)  ttandpoint  on  thar"^ 
den  transformation  of  the  barn  from  a 
a  ntagcniit. 
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ing  at  "  the  follies  of  themselves  past," 
which  has  nothing  antipathetic  about  it; 
but  this  is  clearly  not  what  Hobbes  had 
in  his  mind,  even  if  he  had  had  the  cast 
of  mind  to  which  it  could  appeal,  because 
laughter  of  this  kind,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  indulged  in  it,  is  accompanied  by 
no  sense  of  "eminency"  of  the  present 
over  the  past  self.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  this  species  of  humorous  self- 
criticism  that  the  present  is  recognized  as 
essentially  identical  with,  and  in  no  im- 
portant respect  superior  to,  the  past  self. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  feeling  expressed  in  the 
poetic  dictum  that  '*  men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth." 

Here,  undoubtedly,  humor  has  reached 
its  sympathetic  stage ;  but  it  is  clear,  as 
has  been  said,  that  humor  of  this  kind 
was  not  within  Hobbes^s  contemplation  in 
giving  his  account  of  the  "passion  of 
laughter."  This  is,  throughout,  a  defini- 
tion exclusive  of  the  element  of  sympathy, 
and  restrictive  of  that  passion  itself  to 
what  we  should  nowadays  consider  one  of 
its  specific  and  least  agreeable  manifesta- 
tions —  the  laugh  of  scorn.  An  evolution- 
ist,  however,  need  not  hesitate  to  accept 
this  definition  —  inadequately  though  it 
accounts  for  the  motives  of  laughter  in 
the  civilized  man  —  as,  biologically  speak- 
ing, a  true  and  sufficient  one.  The  im- 
pulse to  rejoice  at  the  discovery  of  our 
own  eminency  in  comparison  with  the 
infirmity  of  others,  has  certainly  as  good 
a  right  to  be  classed  among  those  instincts 
which  tend  to  the  preservation  of  a  com- 
petitor in  the  struggle  for  existence  as 
has  many  another  unamiable  human  char- 
acteristic which  the  evolutionist  refers 
without  hesitation  to  that  category.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  only  the 
emotional  condition  of  this  competitive 
instinct  itself.  Taking  pleasure  in  any 
form  of  superiority  must  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  accompaniments  and  pre- 
servatives of  the  desire  to  conquer  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
natural  a  concomitant  of  that  desire  as  the 
feeling  of  relief  and  comfort  which  follows 
on  the  satiation  of  hunger  and  thirst  is  to 
these  appetites  themselves.  It  will  not 
do  for  the  "  passion  of  laughter  "  any  more 
than  for  other  and  more  spiritual  numan 
emotions  to  be  ashamed  of  its  humble 
origin. 

Nor  should  we  allow  one  or  two  illus- 
trious exceptions  to  blind  our  dazzled 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  recorded  humor  of  the  world 
is  of  the  antipathetic  order  —  the  offspring 
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of  scorn ;  and  that  the  laughter  provoked 
by  it  partakes  largely  of,  if  it  is  not  wholly 
due  to,  the  egoistic  glory  of  Hobbes. 
Satire,  at  least,  down  to  its  latest  modern 
development,  is  a  standing  monument  of 
this  fact,  and  satire  is,  peniaps,  the  most 
popular,  certainly  the  most  widely  culti 
vated,  form  of  humor  that  exists.  The 
name  of  Shakespeare,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree of  course,  the  name  of  Sterne,  have 
persuaded  many  people  to  antedate  the 
appearance,  or  at  any  rate  the  prevalence, 
of  the  sympathetic  variety  of  humor  by 
many  generations.  Shakespeare*s  humor 
was  the  crown  and  flower  of  a  splendid 
poetic  imagination,  and  a  broad  and  deep 
philosophy  of  life.  Sterne  was,  artisti- 
cally speaking,  a  sentimentalist  first,  and 
a  humorist  afterwards.  The  charm  of 
Cervantes,  the  jolly  mirth  of  Rabelais, 
can  be  traced  easily  enough,  either  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  artist  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  humorist)  or  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  man.  People,  however,  who 
lean  to  the  Carlylean  theory  of  the  sym- 
pathetic origin  of  humor,  forget  how  sin- 
gularly short  in  the  whole  world's  history 
has  been  the  category  to  which  the  names 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Cervantes,  and  of. 
Sterne  belong.  Of  how  few  upon  the  long 
roll  of  satirists  from  Aristophanes  to  Swift, 
can  it  be  said  that  their  habitual  attitude 
towards  their  human  subject  is  other  than 
one  of  contempt !  Of  how  few  such  can 
it  be  said,  in  Carlyle's  words,  that  their  hu- 
mor springs  '*  not  more  from  the  head  than 
from  the  heart " !  Certainly,  it  cannot  be 
said  of  Carlyle  himself,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  that  self-blinding  egotism 
which  did  so  much  to  mar  the  natural  no- 
bility of  his  character  never  allowed  him 
to  suspect  the  fact.  Almost  every  touch 
of  comic  portraiture  at  which  we  smile, 
whether  in  his  histories,  his  essays,  or  his 
letters,  is  a  lowering  touch — a  piece  of 
observation  which  has  struck  him  at  the 
standpoint  of  antipathetic:  criticism,  not 
one  which  he  has  tracked  otutfor  himself 
along  the  path  of  sympathetic  study.  We 
laugh  unmistakably  at  the  object,  and  not 
with  the  humorist  in  asort  of  common 
fellowship  of  good  feeling,  for  him  at 
whom  we  are  laughing.  Ahd  so  it  always 
has  been  with  nine  out  of 'ten  of  the  great 
humorists  whom  the  world  has  produced 
—  with  all,  in  fact,  but  some  few  of  the 
very  greatest,  in  whose  case,  moreover, 
the  admixture  of  sympathy  with  humor 
has  been  due  not  so  much  to  their  special 
note  as  humorist s^  as  to  the  association 
of  the  satiric  faculty  with,  and  its  regula- 
tion by,  a  certain  Snakespearian  breadth 
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and  equity  of  survey.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  mind  which  created  Squire  West- 
ern, had,  in  respect  of  its  outlook  on 
humanity,  much  in  common  with  the  mind 
which  created  Sir  John  Falstatf ;  but  if 
the  coarse  old  Somersetshire  fox-hunter 
is  never  allowed  to  become  purely  odious 
or  contemptible,  and  if  the  gross  old 
cockney  tavern-haunter  never  quite  loses 
our  sneaking  regard,  it  was  rather,  per- 
'  haps,  because  Shakespeare  and  Fielding 
"saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole,"  than 
because  they  had  any  personal  sympathy 
with  their  own  creations.  And  conversely, 
it  is  because  Smollett  had,  in  every  way, 
a  narrower  outlook  upon,  and  shallower 
insight  into  human  nature  than  Fielding, 
rather  than  —  or  at  any  rate  as  much  as 

—  because  of  any  defect  of  sympathy,  that 
his  ridiculous  characters  are  for  the  most 
part  almost  inhumanly  ignoble,  figures  of 
hideous  ugliness  dashed  upon  the  canvas 
with  a  touch  as  brutally  contemptuous  as 
that  of  Gillray. 

Such  explanations,  however,  of  these 
distinctions  in  the  quality  of  humor  are, 
perhaps,  open  to  controversy,  and  it  is- not 
necessary  to  my  argument  to  insist  on 
them.  My  immediate  purpose  is  fulfilled 
by  pointing  out  first,  that  Hobbes's  dis- 
enchanting account  of  the  "passion  of 
laughter"  is  quite  accurately  analytic  of 
the  primitive  and  fundamental  pleasure  of 
humor;  and  secondly,  that  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  examples  of  the 
humorous  in  the  literature  of  more  or  less 
advanced  civilization,  this  primitive  and 
fundamental  pleasure  remains  a  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  humor  excites.  In  other  words, 
man  ^/V/ first  laugh  at  what  is  called  the 
humorous  only  when  and  because  he  sud- 
denlv  felt  himself  superior  to  one  or  other 
of  his  fellow-men  ;  and  the  incongruity,  the 
failure,  the  mishap,  the  imperfection, 
which  excited  such  laughter,  first  did  so 
solely  because  it  placed  the  laugher  in 
such  position  of  "  eminency  "  as  aforesaid. 
And  further,  man  does  still  laugh  at  what 
is  called  the  humorous,  in  virtue  partly 
of  the  feeling  of  eminency  which  it  gives 
him  over  his  fellow-men,  and  the  incon- 
gruity, mishap,  etc.,  which  excite  that 
laughter  do  so  —  not  now  solely,  perhaps, 
but  still  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  a  great 
extent  —  because  they  tend  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  laugher. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  may  go  without 
coming  upon  any  paradox  at  all.  So  long 
as  the  perception  of  the  incongruous,  or 
the  imperfect  —  in  a  word,  of  wrongness 

—  in  the  world  without  us,  is  connected 
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either  actually  or  by  survival  with  die 
primitive  period  of  human  conflict,  it  is 
natural  that  it  should  give  pleasure.  Par^ 
dox  only  makes  its  appearance  when^  in 
the  upward  progress  of  the  race,  the  so- 
cial and  sympathetic  instincts  begin  on 
the  subjective  side  to  develop  and  to  op- 
pose themselves  to  man's  conflict-born 
tendency  to  delight  in  the  inferiority  of 
his  fellows,  and  when  also,  on  the  objec- 
tive side,  the  perception  of  the  congru- 
ous, the  perfect,  — in  a  word,  of  rightness 
—  begins  to  develop  and  beget  the  artistic 
sense. 

Thus  then  the  biological  history  of  the 
sense  of  humor  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows :  — 

First  stage,  —  Man,  in  the  purely  con- 
tentious period  of  his  existence,  naturally 
takes  pleasure  in  anything  which  creates 
or  reveals  an  inferiority  in  his  rivals.  In 
this  stage,  the  appreciation  of  and  the 
desire  for  rightness  (except  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  quality  itself  conduces  to 
the  interests  of  self-preservation)  is  hartUj 
existent,  and  the  incongruity,  or  wrong- 
ness, which  appeals  to  the  nidimentarv 
sense  of  humor  offends  no  other  sens! bit 
ity. 

Second  stage,  —  The  social  instinct 
grows  up  in  opposition  to,  or  in  qua1ifica> 
tion  of,  the  primitive  contentious  nstinct; 
and  concurrently  with  it  the  love  of  right- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  and  consequent! j 
the  impatience  of  wrongness,  develop  also. 
In  this  stage  the  appealof  the  incongruous 
to  the  sense  of  humor  has  to  encounter 
and  overcome  not  only  the  nascent  or  ad(^ 
lescent  social  sympathy  which  infuses  an 
element  of  discomfort  into  the  original 
glory  of  man  at  the  inferiorities  of  his 
competitors,  but  also  the  nascent  or  ad(^ 
lescent  artistic  instinct  which  makes  nan 
dislike  to  see  the  wrong  thing  in  place  of 
the  right. 

Third  stage,  —  These  two  last-oaned 
instincts  have  become  so  powerful  as  to 
destroy,  in  many  cases,  the  pleasurable 
element  in  wrongness  altogether,  and,  ia 
the  cases  in  which  it  survives,  to  render  it 
more  or  less  completely  unconsdooa  of  in 
original  anti-social  origin. 

Thus  traced,  the  development  of  die 
sense  of  humor  would  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  usual  course  of  the  originally 
anti-social  instincts.  That  is  to  swr,  it 
first  passed  through  a  stage  in  whidi  it 
operated  unchecked.  Next,  it  entered  a 
stage  of  opposition  to  certain  steadily 
growing  social  instincts.  Lastly,  it  has 
reached  a  stage  in  which  it  is  eidier  cv* 
tinguished  altogether  by  those  instinct^ 
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or  else  subsists  in  unconsciousness  of  its 
opposition  to  them. 

The  destructive  and  predatory  instincts 
of  man  have  had  a  precisely  similar  ca- 
reer. During  the  long  course  of  human 
evolution,  they  have  suffered  continuously 
in  the  conflict  with  the  social  instincts, 
and  the  soil  of  their  original  germination 
has  become  so  overlaid  with  layers  of  civ- 
ilized habit,  that  man  now  scarcely  recog- 
nizes their  survivals  in  the  persons  of  the 
soldier  and  the  hunter.  In  both  these 
cases,  as  in  many  others,  we  encounter 
the  survival  of  a  human  impulse,  which 
has  not  only  lost  its  utility  for  the  service 
of  the  individual  man,  but  is  actually  op- 
posed to  those  tendencies  which  are  of 
service  to  him  in  his  social  state.  But 
here  comes  in  the  greatest  paradox  of  all. 
For,  whereas  there  can  be  no  question 
that  all  other  human  instincts  of  an  anti- 
social, or  even  merely  of  an  ant^-social 
origin  are  progressively  weakening,  and 
but  little  question  that  tne  former  are  des- 
tined to  complete  extinction,  the  sense  of 
humor  has,  by  adapting  itself  to  social 
conditions,  entered,  apparently,  upon  a 
new  and  vigorous,  though  singularly  met- 
amorphosed, life. 

No  close  observer  can  have  failed,  I 
think,  to  remark  a  decline  both  of  the  fac- 
ulty and,  in  some  sense,  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  humor  on  its  objective  side;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  such  observer  can 
have  omitted  to  notice  the  curious  devel- 
opment and  diffusion  of  the  faculty  of 
humor  in  its  subjective,  or,  to  put  it  with 
more  precision,  its  introspective  form. 
Man,  to  reduce  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, takes  progressively  less  and  less 
pleasure  in  the  individual  wrongness  of 
his  fellow-men  as  compared  with  his  own 
rightness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  greatly  deepened  and  very  greatly  ex- 
tended his  capacity  of  taking  pleasure  in 
any  general  wrongness  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  himself  included. 

This  surely  is  a  paradox  of  the  most 
pronounced  description.  It  is  much  as 
though,  to  revert  to  our  former  instance, 
the  destructive  and  spoliatory  instincts 
were  being  (not  gradually  extinguished  by 
the  social  instincts  opposed  to  them,  but) 
turned  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  and 
were  learnini^  to  find  their  satisfaction  in 
the  individual  in  the  form  of  self-inflicted 
injuries.  Antecedently  we  should  have 
expected  that  if  sympathy  grew  so  strong 
as  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  antipathetic 
form  of  the  humor-sense,  it  would  be  fatal 
to  that  sense  altogether.  When  men  be- 
come too  sympathetic  to  laugh  at  each 


other  for  individual  defects  or  inferiorities 
which  once  moved  them  to  mirth,  it  is 
surely  strange  that  sympathy  should  then 
begin  to  unite  them,  not  in  common  lam- 
entation over  their  common  defects  and 
inferiorities,  but  in  common  amusement 
at  them.  And  from  the  artistic  side  the 
paradox  is  no  less  remarkable  than  it  is 
from  its  moral  side.  For  the  whole  effort 
of  art,  its  entire  existential  nisusy  is  to- 
wards those  very  qualities  of  perfection 
and  fitness  of  which  humor  exults  in  wit- 
nessing the  negation. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  no 
examples  of  the  introspective  form  of  the 
humorous  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  life 
and  literature.  As  is  the  case  with  almost 
every  modern  development  of  the  human 
faculties,  traces  of  it  and  even  anticipa- 
tions of  it  are  to  be  found  there.  But  the 
extreme  rarity  of  these  touches  as  com- 
pared with  their  frequency  in  our  own  day, 
the  prevailingly  objective  tone  of  all  early 
satire,  and  its  tendency  when  It  becomes 
subjective  to  lose  its  mirthful  element, 
and  to  pass  into  mere  melancholy  moral- 
izing, or  passionate  denunciation,  are 
characteristics  too  conspicuous  to  escape 
even  the  least  attentive  notice ;  and  they 
point  to  a  distinct  shifting  of  moral  and 
intellectual  standpoint  in  the  humor  of  the 
modern  as  compared  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  can  hardly  be  better  exhibited  than  by 
taking  one  of  those  rare  examples  in  which 
a  humorist  of  antiquity  has  anticipated 
the  modern  spirit.  To  pass  from  the  hu- 
mors of  the  lampooned  demagogue,  the 
burlesqued  tragedian,  the  traduced  phil- 
osopher, in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
to  that  immortal  parabasis  in  which  the 
birds  plume  themselves  on  their  superior- 
ity to  man  —  to  pass,  I  say,  from  the  per- 
sonal, antipathetic,  comparatively  narrow, 
and  sometimes  even  local  satire  of  the  for- 
mer passages,  to  the  broad,  self-detached, 
philosophic,  essentially  modern  strain  of 
humor  which  animates  the  latter,  has  an 
almost  startling  effect.  It  is  as  though 
for  the  6/i/iarGw  iixnvia  of  the  great  come- 
dian's bust  were  suddenly  substituted  that 
half-sad,  half-playful  smile  which  we  im- 
agine upon  the  lips  of  Heine  in  one  of  his 
less  bitter  and  cynical  moods.  It  hardly 
seems  too  much  to  say  that  Aristophanes 
must  in  this  matchless  effort  of  his  humor- 
ous ojenius  have  had  a  prophetic  foretaste 
of  the  self-conscious  mood,  a  prophetic 
foresight  of  the  self-critical  attitude,  of  a 
generation  removed  by  more  than  twenty 
centuries  from  his  own.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  other  humorist,  I  will  not  say  merely 
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of  these  earlier  days,  but  none  down  to 
our  own  time,  has  so  poignantly  struck 
that  note  of  raillery  in  which  the  comedian 
addresses  those  *' naked  and  featherless, 
feeble  and  querulous,  sickly,  calamitous 
creatures  of  clay,"  his  fellow-humans,  and 
in  which  he  bids  them 

Attend  to  the  words  of  the  sovereign  birds 
Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air, 
.  Who  survey  from  on  high  with  a  merciful  eye 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor  and  care. 

Fine  fellows  as  we  think  ourselves,  laughs 
Aristophanes,  this,  may  be,  is  what  we 
look  like  to  the  eye  ot  the  birds.  And 
why  not  ?  What  is  there,  after  all,  in  that 
delicious  air  of  volucrine  superiority,  in 
the  complacent  ornithomorphism  of  that 
"naked  and  featherless,"  which  could  not 
be  matched  in  the  reflections  of  man  him- 
self upon  the  world  without  him?  Feath- 
ered biped  and  unfeathered  alike,  is  either 
of  them  of  much  more  account  than  the 
other  in  that  vast  scheme  of  creation 
wherein  both  are  placed?  If  so,  which  ? 
and  why?  Here  surely  we  have,  if  not 
the  first  recorded,  at  least  the  deafest 
utterance  of  that  human  irony  which  has 
since  filled  the  world.  In  earlier  stages 
of  Aryan  development,  and  centuries  be- 
fore among  the  Semitic  people,  man  had 
pondered  aeeplv  and  solemnly  enough  on 
his  own  insignificance  in  the  sum  of  things, 
and  had  been  now  raised  by  the  sense  of 
it  into  sublimity,  now  depressed  by  it  into 
despair.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  here,  in 
Athens,  that  man  first  looked  upon  his 
insignificance  and  smiled  at  it,  and  the 
cosmic  humor  was  born. 

Yet,  after  all,  "  The  Birds  "  did  not  win 
the  prize.  Ameipsias,  of  whose  success- 
ful work  we  may  well  wish,  with  Frere, 
that  we  were  able  to  see  a  specimen,  car- 
ried it  off  with  his  comedy  of  the  Co- 
masta^  "The  Revellers;"  so  that  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  birds  flew  a  little 
over  the  heads  of  their  Athenian  judges. 
And  the  Athenians,  it  must  be  further  re- 
membered, had  attained  to  a  unique  devel- 
opment of  their  sense  of  humor.  The 
capacity  of  self-detachment  which  could 
enable  a  people  to  laugh  at  a  burlesque  of 
their  own  mythology  is  already  a  long 
stage  on  the  way  towards  appreciation  of 
the  modern  introspective  variety  of  the 
humorous ;  and  no  such  capacity  is  met 
with,  or  not  in  anything  like  tne  same 
amount,  among  any  other  race  of  antiquity, 
certainly  not  among  the  matter-of-fact  Ro- 
mans, who  took  the  serious  side  of  their 
lives  and  institutions  very  seriously  in- 
deed.   Even  in  the  great  Greek  comedian, 
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too,  the  touches  of  this  introspectiye  hu- 
mor are  rare  and  brief ;  and  satire  in  all 
ages,  down  almost  to  our  own  time,  has 
conspicuously  shown  its  descent  from  that 
anti-social  instinct  to  which  Hobbes  refers 
the  passion  of  laughter.  It  is  true  that 
the  satirist  often  or  even  usually  poses  as 
a  mocker,  not  at  individual  foibles,  bat 
at  those  of  the  race  at  large  ;  but  in  almost 
every  case  an  exception  is,  tacitly,  of 
course,  but  quite  obviously,  made  in  favor 
of  the  satirist  himself.  One  of  the  greatest, 
though  also  the  least  humorous,  of  the 
world's  great  masters  of  satire  hardly 
professes  to  do  more  than  attack  the  vices 
and  follies  of  certain  highly  specialised 
orders  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Hypocrit- 
ical philosophers,  sycophantic  senators, 
slavish  parasites,  profligate  ladies,  degen* 
erate  nobles,  shameless  fortune-hunters, 
arrogant  soldiers — such  are  the  dasses 
upon  whom  Juvenal  lays  his  heavy 
scourge ;  and  their  names  are  enough  to 
show  how  narrowly  individualized  is  the 
bulk  of  his  satiric  work,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  spares  the  wrung  withers  of 
humanity  at  large.  In  his  noble  Tenth 
Satire  he  does  indeed  take  a  wider  survev, 
and  discourses  on  weaknesses  confessedly 
common  to  all  mankind.  But  then  in  what 
a  mood  is  that  great  poem  written  I  WiA 
the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  one 
touch,  "Antonl  gladios  potuit  contem- 
nere,"  etc.,  there  is  not  a  smile  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  lines  of 
the  piece.  The  satirist  moralizes  and 
mourns  over  the  \'anity  of  human  wishes; 
but  the  huge  incongruity  between  the 
ignorance  of  the  suppliant  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  supplication  never  seem  to 
present  to  him  its  ridiculous  side.  The 
genial  and  stingless  lauj^h  of  Horace  is 
heard  all  through  his  satires  and  epistles; 
but  for  once  that  Horace  satirizes  a  gob- 
mon  human  weakness  —  such  as  that  aoi- 
versal  quarrel  with  our  bread  and  butter 
which  he  invites  Mecxnas  to  laugh  at  widi 
him  —  he  a  dozen  times  rallies  some  indi- 
vidual, or  at  any  rate  some  mere  type  of  a 
class,  on  a  personal  failing,  or  a  dasi 
foible. 

Still  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  lighter  and 
more  good-natured  forms  of  satire  that  we 
find  the  more  distinctive  signs  of  the  self- 
critical  spirit.  It  is  usually  the  mood,  and 
not,  as  might  at  first  be  expected,  the 
scope,  of  the  satirist  which  determines  the 
existence  of  the  signs  in  question.  Broad 
as  he  may  make  his  net,  it  will  never  be 
broad  enough  to  catch  himself,  so  lom 
as  he  chooses  to  let  you  know  that  be 
considers   himself    outside    ita 
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He  can  always  render  you  conscious  that 
he  is  making  a  tacit  exception,  at  all 
events  from  the  worst  vices  or  more  con- 
temptible weaknesses  of  mankind,  in  his 
own  favor  ;  and  if  the  lash  is  laid  on  with 
a  will,  the  very  severity  of  the  strokes 
convinces  the  spectators  that  the  opera- 
tor is  inflicting  punishment,  not  doing 
penance.  Men,  or  at  any  rate  men  of  the 
stuff  of  which  satirists  are  made,  do  not 
use  the  knotted  cord  upon  themselves  in 
that  fashion.  It  is  this  reflection  which, 
in  many  of  his  most  famous  passages, 
diminishes  what  would  otherwise  be,  from 
my  present  point  of  view,  the  unique  sig- 
niticance  of  Swift.  In  no  man  who  ever 
lived  does  the  spirit  of  mockery  take  a 
wider  and  deeper  range.  Except  in  the 
one  satire  of  the  Gulliver  series  which 
happens  to  be  expressly  directed  against 
the  order  of  philosophers  and  projectors 
—  and  even  this  contains  the  most  pro- 
found and  powerful  of  his  satiric  pictures, 
the  account  of  the  Struldbrugs  —  we  may 
fairly  say  that  for  once  that  the  shafts  of 
Swift's  satire  find  their. goal  in  the  body 
of  an  individual  or  a  type,  they  twenty 
times  transfix  the  heart  of  humanity  itself. 
Yet  Swift  undoubtedly  loses  class  and 
significance  as  a  humorist  by  reason  of  a 
fierceness  of  satire  which  seems  to  a 
reader  incompatible  with  the  true  humor- 
istic  attitude.  Probably,  it  was  not  quite 
so  incompatible  as  it  looked,  since  the 
dash  of  insanity  in  Swift  may  very  likely 
have  enabled  him  to  contemplate  his  own 
inner  nature  with  emotions  impossible  to 
a  completely  sane  man.  But  Gulliver 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  "  Voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhms  "  in  every  line  of  it,  give  the 
very  distinct  feeling  that  the  writer  is 
looking  outward  instead  of  inward.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  repulsion  which 
Swift's  more  savagely  satiric  touches  ex- 
cites in  the  average  man's  mind,  is  simply 
a  proof  of  human  vanity  and  self-igno- 
rance ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  average  man  is 
to  be  regarded  as  wholly  thoughtless  and 
superficial,  that  may  be  true.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  even  those  whom  Swift  fascinates 
far  more  than  he  repels,  even  those  who 
find  deep  down  in  their  own  nature  an 
echo  of  assent,  however  faint,  to  the 
heaviest  counts  in  his  indictment  of  hu- 
manity, can  never  feel,  while  reading  him, 
that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  that  gen- 
uinely impersonal  satire,  man's  true  self- 
mockery,  which  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  the  distinctive  note  of  modern  hu- 
mor. It  is  obviously  impossible  to  feel 
so,  and  would  still  be  impossible  even  if 
(which  is  also  impossible)  we  could  forget 
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Swift's  peculiar  private  history,  and  the 
strictly  personal  and  egoistic  causes  which 
helped  to  sour  him.  We  may  sometimes 
think  that  he  despised  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  race  as  contemptible  as  that 
which  he  satirizes  by  unfavorable  compar- 
ison with  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput  and 
Brobdignag.  But  no  sane  man  could  really 
hate  and  abhor  himself  as  intensely  as 
Swift  hates  and  abhors  his  Yahoos.  Here, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  forced  either  to 
regard  the  satirist  as  tacitly  passing  the 
usual  saving  clause  in  his  own  favor,  or  to 
look  upon  him  as  not  entirely  sane. 

No  later  Swift  has  arisen  in  our  litera- 
ture ;  but  since  him  there  has  been  many 
an  English  humorist  whose  inferiority  to 
Swift  in  power  and  insight  has  been  more 
than  compensated  to  most  readers  by  a 
sobriety  of  judgment  less  open  to  suspi- 
cion. Bitterness,  even  the  s(Bva  indi/rna- 
ticf^  has  not  been  wanting  ;  but  it  has  not 
passed  the  bounds  within  which  a  mind  at 
once  thoughtful  and  sensitive  ma^  hon- 
estly chafe  at  infirmities  which  it  is  fully 
conscious  of  sharing.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  to  rail  at  humanity  has 
greatly  decreased  among  men,  and  the 
disposition  to  smile  at  man's  foibles,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  at  the  incongruities 
of  his  situation  and  circumstances,  has 
proportionately  gained  strength.  In  other 
words,  the  paradoxical  element  in  humor 
is  becoming  more  conspicuous  at  this 
period  in  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
than  ever  before.  What  ultimate  purpose 
its  development  in  this  direction  may  be 
destined  to  serve,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  one  point, 
at  any  rate,  in  which  it  contributes  to  the 
mental  support  of  the  race.  It  undoubt- 
edly assists  man,  in  a  way  in  which  philos- 
ophy so  called  has  long  ceased  to  assi  st 
him,  to  contemplate  with  manliness  and 
resignation  the  insoluble  problems  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  To  the  repose 
of  most  minds,  and  possibly  to  the  per- 
fect repose  of  any  mind,  a  theological 
solution  of  some  sort,  be  it  only,  as  in  the 
case  of  Positivism,  a  solution  of  the  kind 
which  youthful  algebraists  are,  or  were, 
wont  to  describe  as  a  "fudge,"  is  indis- 
pensable. But  there  are,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  large  tracts  of  life  and 
thought,  on  which  '*  the  painful  riddle  of 
world  "  is  ever  pressing  with  a  weight,  not 
sufficient,  indeed,  to  force  man  to  his 
knees  and  keep  him  there,  but  quite  heavy 
enough,  unrelieved,  to  embitter  his  life. 
The  numan  race,  therefore,  may  well  re- 
gard it  as  an  unmixed  blessing  that  more 
and  more  of  their  number  should  be  de- 
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veloping  a  capacity  for  feeling  that  the 
painful  riddle  is  not  purely  painful,  but 
that  it  has,  and  on  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
occasions  exhibits,  a  humorous  side. 

H.  D.  Traill. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  JACOBEAN   COURTIER. 

[A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  K.C.B.,  philosopher  and  historiaD.  some- 
time ambassador  of  nis  Majesty  King  James  I.  to  the 
French  court.] 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  in  the  high  and  dusty 
shelf  of  an  antique  press,  among  ancient 
tractates  and  shelved  philosophical  trea- 
tises, stands  a  small  quarto  bound  in  faded 
red  leather,  finely  tooled.  On  the  fly-sheet 
is  inscribed  in  a  tall,  scholarly  hand,  the 
ink  brown  with  age,  the  words,  "£x  dono 
authoris." 

The  book  is  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's 
**  De  Veritate  ; "  probably  a  duplicate  of 
the  copy  which  was  accepted  by  the  Vat- 
ican Library. 

Its  pretentious  title-page  may  be  thus 
Englished  :  **  Of  Truth,  how  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  Revelation,  Possibil- 
ity, Probability,  and  Error.  The  work  of 
Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
England  and  Castle  Island  of  Kerry  in 
Ireland,  Peer  of  both  kingdoms:  Dedi- 
cated to  any  reader  whatsoever  of  pure 
and  unprejudiced  reasonableness." 

In  this  volume  is  contained  the  exposi- 
tion of  that  system  of  natural  philosophy 
which  Locke  thought  it  worth  while  to 
refute.  Also  we  find  the  author  classed 
with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  as  tres  impos- 
tores  magni  by  a  German  religionist,  Kor- 
tholt.  Kortholt  was  a  foolish  enthusiast 
without  much  discrimination.  But  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  three  names 
have  drawn  apart:  Spinoza  still  great, 
Hobbes  still  interesting,  Herbert  practi- 
cally unknown. 

And  the  neglect  is  in  a  certain  degree 
undeserved.  Herbert  was  not  a  philo- 
sophical genius,  and  therefore  his  specu- 
lations have  not  the  rare  quality  which 
ensures  permanence.  The  grains  of  truth 
they  held  have  fallen  into  abler  hands. 

But  he  was  a  thoroughly  interesting 
man,  because  he  was  characteristic  of  his 
a^e  and  country.  He  is  representative. 
()f  every  time  and  school  there  stand  out 
men  who  seem  to  embody  in  themselves 
the  life  of  their  generation,  who  are  the 
spirit  of  the  age  incarnate.  Just  as  his 
brother,  the  sweet  George  Herbert,  was 


the  personification  of  Church  caltare,  so 
Lord  Herbert  was  the  Cavalier. 

He  had  retired  from  public  life  before 
the  title  became  the  contemptuous  scM* 
quel  of  a  class,  for  he  was  old  enough  to 
remember  the  Elizabethan  court,  though 
he  went  there  but  once.  He  had  lived 
familiady  amon^  the  men  that  had  made 
its  lustre,  the  circle  that  drew  from  men 
and  manners  a  magnificence  of  culture 
such  as  the  world  has  never  since  seen. 
The  age  was  one  of  those  simultaneous 
bursts  of  fresh  enthusiasm  which  give 
such  renewed  hope  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind. Herbert  was  the  peculiar  outcome 
of  such  a  time,  he  was  galvanized,  so  to 
speak,  into  powers  which  in  a  feebler  age 
he  would  not  have  possessed. 

He  left  that  brilliant  society  when  the 
greatness  that  had  glorified  the  courtier 
had  slipped  away,  leaving  license  instead 
of  liberty,  quaintness  in  the  place  of  beau- 
ty, the  painted  skin  instead  of  the  lovely 
moving  life.  So  he  represented  the  best 
of  a  time  whose  very  decadence  was  fair. 
It  is  unjust  that  he  should  be  one  of  the 
dim  historical  figures  that  the  student 
stumbles  across  from  time  to  time, — for 
the  vivid  portraiture  of  men  for  whom 
this  contemporary  world  existed  is  at  once 
the  stimulus  and  end  of  history. 

Lord  Herbert  was  first  a  student,  next  a 
courtier,  and  lastly  a  student  again.  He 
was  much  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  and 
had  succeeded  very  tolerably  as  French 
ambassador  to  James  I.  He  was  a  strict 
historian,  and  he  had  published  poetiy. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  English  court  and  the  best 
fencer  in  the  French ;  too  famous  as  a 
lover  and  almost  infamous  as  a  duellist. 

His  descent  satisfies  the  most  gxix^Mi 
claims  of  romance.  He  was  twenty- 
seventh  in  descent  from  Pepin,  son  of 
Charlemagne,  the  line  passing  tbroagh 
the  famous  houses  of  Vermandois  and 
Anjou ;  thus  he  was  the  direct  descendant 
of  King  Robert  of  France.  He  was  of 
the  English  blood  royal  through  King 
Stephen,  when  the  family  drifted  into 
Wales,  uniting  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Gwent  with  the  domains  of  the  earldom 
of  Hereford.  At  present  they  are  repre- 
sented by  three  earldoms  —  Pembroke. 
Carnarvon,  and  Powis ;  by  the  barony  of 
Llanover ;  on  the  female  side  by.  the  Beao- 
forts,  Windsors,  and  many  others.  Five 
peerages  that  they  held  are  extinct;  and 
they  have  had  seven  Garters. 

Lord  Herbert  in  his  sixtieth  year  wrote 
an  autobiography  which  was  never  fiiH 
ished.    The  autograph  MS.  was  kq»t  at 
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Lymore  Park,  in  Montgomery,  an  estate 
allotted  to  a  Lady  Herbert,  wife  of  the 
author's  grandson,  as  a  jointure  house. 
She  died  there  in  1714.  She  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  showing  it  to  friends  as  an 
interesting  family  relic,  but  at  her  death 
it  could  not  be  found.  A  copy  was  known 
to  exist  at  Ribbisford  Hall,  where  a  col- 
lateral branch  was  settled,  but  this  had 
also  vanished. 

In  1725  the  first  MS.  was  discovered 
among  some  old  papers  at  Lymore  in  a 
housemaid's  cupboard,  several  leaves  be- 
ing torn  out,  and  the  whole  stained  and 
disfigured  so  as  to  be  hardly  legible  ;  and 
finally,  in  1737,  the  second  appeared,  be- 
ing sent  to  Lord  Powis,  the  representative 
of  the  family,  by  a  gentleman  to  whom 
Ribbisford  had  been  sold.  With  aristo- 
cratic disregard  of  such  treasures,  the 
books,  pictures,  and  papers  of  the  Her- 
berts had  passed  with  the  mansion.  A 
collation  was  made,  and  finally  the  whole 
was  published  at  Strawberry  Hill  by 
Horace  Walpole.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  choice  for  that  clever  and 
whimsical  gentleman  to  make.  Both  au- 
thor and  publisher  were  noble  and  accom- 
plished magnates,  literary  gossip  and  the 
Ranelagh  having  taken  the  place  of  con- 
ceits and  compliments  and  the  trained 
wrist  and  eye.  And  then  Lord  Herbert 
was  a  philosopher,  which  was  exactly  what 
Horace  claimed  to  be  ;  and  moreover  he 
took  for  granted  that  a  peer  who  was  also 
a  man  of  letters  was  as  unprofessional  and 
dilettante  as  himself.  The  advertisement 
he  wrote  to  it  —  divided  between  interest 
in  the  MS.,  generous  pity  for  the  style  of 
the  author,  and  anxiety  to  compliment 
Lord  Powis  on  the  possession  of  so  pic- 
turesque a  relative  —  is  most  amusingly 
typical. 

I  do  not  wish  to  analyze  the  autobiog- 
raphy. It  does  not  need  selecting;  it  is 
a  short  book  that  need  not  be  carefully 
read,  but  of  a  graphic  style,  quaint  enougn 
to  amuse  and  not  too  quaint  to  appear 
affected.  1 1  combines  romantic  adventure 
with  elementary  metaphysics,  and  infuses 
into  the  whole  a  delicate  old-world  tinge 
which  gives  the  book  a  great  fascination. 
It  is  in  fact  in  all  respects  a  book  for  the 
modern  reader;  it  is  neither  abstruse  nor 
technical,  requiring  neither  special  knowl- 
edge nor  protracted  thought. 

He  was  born  in  1581,  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  large  family,  his  mother  being  a  Shrop- 
shire heiress.  Six  of  his  brothers  were 
gentlemen  adventurers  of  the  sword  ;  two 
were  scholars,  Charles  dying  prematurely 


at  Oxford.  Of  George,  public  orator  of 
Cambridge  and  rector  of  Bemerton,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak. 

Edward  was  a  sickly  child,  and,  like 
many  sickly  children,  early  a  metaphysi- 
cian, telling  his  nurses  that  '*he  found 
himself  here  indeed,  but  from  what  cause 
or  beginning  or  by  what  means  he  could 
not  imagine"  —  an  enigma  generally  dis- 
regarded by  healthy  childhood.  His  nurses 
fondly  laughed,  but  the  wiser  wondered. 
At  this  point  in  the  book,  with  the  extrav- 
agant pedantry  of  the  age,  the  noble  au- 
thor must  needs  insert  two  long  disquisi- 
tions on  genesis  and  the  vital  spark,  in 
second-rate  Lucretian  hexameters,  such  as 
a  clever  boy  at  Eton  would  be  half  ashamed 
of  writing  —  "as  most  proper  to  the  argu- 
ment." 

At  fifteen  he  was  married,  d€  conve- 
nances to  a  co-heiress  of  the  Pembroke 
estates,  who  was  bound  by  will  to  marry 
a  Herbert,  and  the  marriage  was  just  as 
unhappv  as  it  deserved  to  be.  But  at 
first  alf  went  smoothly;  the  household 
moved  to  Oxford,  where  he  learnt  modern 
languages  and  the  lute,  the  latter  for  re- 
laxation, that  he  might  not  "need  the 
company  of  young  men,"  whom,  being 
aristocratic,  fastidious,  and  advanced,  he 
despised  and  avoided. 

And  then  in  this  curious  medley  follow, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Education  of  Youth, 
physical,  moral,  and  mental,"  page  after 
page  of  quackery ;  nostrums  about  possets 
of  milium  solis  and  saxifrage,  oleum  cas- 
torii  and  cephaniques,  vomitives  and  ca- 
tharticks,  with  wild  observations  on  spec- 
ulative botany  and  imaginative  physiology, 
the  divinity  of  the  schoolmen,  and  Tile- 
sius's  astrology,  winding  up  with  the  his- 
tory, told  with  ingenuous  frankness,  of 
two  or  three  miraculous  cures  that  he 
himself  effected.  Then  follows  an  essay 
on  the  care  of  horses  and  an  excursus  on 
dancing;  and  how  his  mother  upon  her 
blessing  charged  him  never  to  learn  swim- 
ming, for  she  had  heard  of  more  perished 
than  saved  by  it ;  and  he  finally  threatens 
(if  God  give  him  life  and  health)  to  make 
a  particular  treatise  or  "  recherche  "  about 
behavior  in  general,  based  on  Guazzo, 
"  De  Civili  Conversatione,"  and  Galateus, 
"  De  Moribus." 

About  this  time  he  came  of  age.  The 
pecuniary  arrangements  for  the  family 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  money  at 
that  date.  His  sisters  each  had  j^i,ooo, 
and  they  were  considered  heiresses ;  and 
£2,0  yearly  to  each  of  his  brothers  was 
doubtless  a  handsome  provision. 

I    cannot   forbear   from    quoting    his 
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charming  account  of  the  only  interview  he 
had  with  the  queen,  in  1600,  when  he  was 
eighteen,  three  years  before  her  death. 

Not  long  after  this  curiosity  rather  than 
ambition  brought  me  to  Court;  and  as  it  was 
the  manner  of  those  times  for  all  men  to  kneel 
down  before  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
then  reigned,  I  was  likewise  upon  my  knees 
in  the  Presence  Chamber  when  she  passed  by 
to  the  Chapel  of  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  mc  she  stopt,  and,  swearing  her  usual  oath  j 
demanded,  "  Who  is  this  ?  "  Everybody  there 
present  looked  upon  me,  but  no  man  knew 
me,  till  Sir  James  Croft,  a  Pensioner,  finding 
the  Queen  stayed,  returned  back  and  told  who 
I  was,  and  that  I  had  married  Sir  William 
Herl)ert  of  St.  Gillian's  daughter :  the  Queen 
hereupon  looked  attentively  at  me^  and^  swear- 
ing again  her  ordinary  oath^  said,  *'  It  is  pity 
he  was  married  so  young,**  and  thereupon 
gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss  twice^  both  times 
gently  clapping  me  upon  the  cheek. 

It  is  a  delightfully  characteristic  pic- 
ture ;  the  rows  of  kneeling  gentlemen,  and 
the  keen,  withered,  masculine  old  queen, 
stopping  to  look  at  the  handsome  face  of 
the  boy,  with  his  dark  curly  hair  and  bright 
eyes,  and  her  oaths  and  her  caresses  —  all 
unite  to  mark  the  scene. 

When  James  I.  came  to  the  throne, 
Edward,  then  twenty-two,  was  one  of  the 
batch  of  new  knights ;  he  was  already 
petted  by  old  courtiers  and  great  ladies. 
At  his  installation  Lady  Ayres,  the  reign- 
ing beauty,  took  off  the  white  tassel  which 
had  by  ancient  custom  to  be  worn  by  the 
new  knight,  "till  some  lady  of  honor  take 
it  off  and  fasten  it  to  her  sleeve."  Shortly 
after  a  domestic  matrimonial  dispute  oc- 
curred about  settlements,  the  point  of 
difference  not  being  quite  clear;  we  have 
not,  however,  Lady  Herbert's  account. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  was  that  Sir 
Edward  obtained  a  license  to  go  beyond 
seas. 
*  His  travels  —  visiting  as  he  did  the 
greater  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  schol- 
ars, such  as  the  Diike  de  Montmorency, 
lord  high  constable  of  France,  and  Isaac 
Casaut^n,  at  his  little  house  in  Paris,  and 
evidently  made  much  of  everywhere  —  are 
verv  entertaining ;  his  quarrels,  interviews, 
ancl  shipwreck  all  the  most  lively  reading. 
On  his  return  the  queen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, as  usual  took  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  wished  to  keep  him  about  her  as 
squire,  but  he  excused  himself  and  went 
quietly  home  to  his  study  and  stable. 
There  is  a  pleasant  little  note  about  the 
latter. 

*•  No  horse  was  so  dear  to  me,"  he 
writes,  **as  the  jennet  I  brought  from 
France,  whose  love  I  had  so  gotten  that 


he  would  suffer  none  else  to  ride  him,  nor 
indeed  any  man  to  come  near  him  when  I 
was  upon  him,  as  being  in  his  nature  a 
most  furious  horse ;  his  true  picture  may 
be  seen  in  the  chapel  chamber  in  my 
house,  where  I  am  painted  riding  him,  and 
this  motto  by  me :  — 

Me  totum  Bonitas  bonum  suprema 
Reddas ;  me  intrepidum  dabo  vel  ipse. 

This  horse  as  soon  as  ever  I  came  to  the 
stable  would  neigh,  and  when  I  drew 
nearer  him  would  lick  my  hand  and  (when 
I  suffered  him)  my  cheek,  but  yet  would 
permit  nobody  to  come  near  his  heels  at 
the  same  time." 

This  retirement  was  of  short  duration. 
Active  service  had  its  attractions  to  the 
vigorous  and  choleric  knight,  and  with 
Lord  Chandos,  in  1610,  he  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  army,  with  whom  there 
were  four  thousand  English  troops,  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Julfen. 

Sir  Edward  appears  to  have  regarded 
wars  and  tumults  as  excellent  diversions, 
bivouacking  in  a  hut  in  the  trenches  and 
accompanying  one  of  the  English  gener^ 
als,  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  and  a  French 
adventurer,  Monsieur  Balagny,  on  night 
rambles,  '*  to  try  if  thev  coula  catch  any 
sentinels ^^r//tfj,"  and  cnasingthem  sword 
in  hand,  **and  we  had  much  sport  in  the 
pursuit  of  them."  He  adds  that  on  one 
of  these  occasions  thej^  were  fired  upon 
from  a  fort,  whereupon  he  retired  "lei- 
surely and  upright,"  while  he  recounts  with 
insular  prejudice  that  Balagny**  ran  with 
all  speed,  and  somewhat  crouching^ 

He  continued  his  travels  to  Cufiin  (G>- 
logne)  and  finally  to  Rome.  His  exit£rom 
the  latter  place  was  characteristiCi  He 
had  a  strong  objection  to  being  blessed 
by  the  pope  in  consistory,  and  vanished 
when  the  pope  was  reaciy,  so  suddenly, 
that  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition  were 
sent  to  arrest  him ;  he  escaped  by  a  byway 
to  Florence  and  Venice,  where  he  spent 
the  carnival  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
made  much  of  him. 

After  some  years  of  such  polite  adven- 
ture he  returned  to  England,  where  he  had 
his  first  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Back* 
ingham,  then  plain  George  Villiers,  the 
king's  new  favorite,  who  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  him  and  recommended 
him  for  the  post  of  French  ambassador; 
his  name  with  eighteen  others  was  salh 
mitted  to  the  king,  who,  on  the  prayer  of 
his  favorite,  chose  him.  This  was  in  1619^ 
On  the  night  before  he  started,  his  «n^ 
cum^  or  travelling  expenses,  having  ar- 
rived from  the  Council  in  gold,  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  break  into  his  house  in  White- 
hall. The  dauntless  knight  fell  upon  the 
burglars  with  his  sword  and  pursued  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  in  his  nightshirt  as  far 
as  the  Exchange,  and  would  have  chased 
them  farther  had  not  the  stones  hurt  his 
bare  feet. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  his  first  act  was 
to  refuse  audience  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador on  Sunday,  as  being  a  day  that  he 
"gave  wholly  to  devotion,"  an  excuse 
that,  knowing  what  we  do  of  Sir  Edward's 
belief  and  practices,  seems  more  politic 
than  genuine. 

The  court  was  the  court  of  Louis  XIII., 
who  superficially  resembled  his  Britannic 
Majesty  James  I.  —  the  latter,  however, 
being  notable  for  noxious  pedantry,  the 
former  for  fatuous  igjnorance.  There  is 
a  most  curious  description  of  the  silly  sus- 
picious being,  with  his  grotesque  stammer, 
his  double  row  of  teeth,  and  his  passion 
for  hawking  and  hunting,  outrunning  on 
foot  courtiers  and  keepers  and  attendants, 
in  spite  of  his  bodilv  disadvantages,  being 
apparently  insensiole  to  heat  or  cold. 
Like  James  with  his  pretty  pages,  Louis 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  favorite,  the  Duke 
de  Luynes,  who  had  won  his  affection  by 
training  hawks  to  catch  sparrows,  and 
sparows  to  catch  butterflies  —  who  asked 
at  the  Privy  Council,  being  prime  minister 
and  secretary  of  state,  whether  Bohemia 
was  an  inland  country  or  lay  upon  the  sea. 
Herbert  relates  how  at  a  royal  garden 
party  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  the  shot 
with  which  the  king  was  shooting  finches 
in  the  back  garden  fell  into  the  queen's 
hair,  to  her  great  alarm,  and  the  Due  de 
Bellegarde,  coming  quietly  up  behind  her, 
threw  comfits  against  her  cheek  by  way  of 
a  joke. 

The  Prince  de  Cond^  one  day  found 
fault  with  James  I.  for  his  habit  of  swear- 
ing ;  Sir  Edward  records  with  great  nai- 
veU\\\s  own  ingenious  reply,  that  it  was 
"out  of  his  gentleness;  for  tho'  he  could 
punish  men  himself,  he  left  them  to  God." 

Luynes  had  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Edward. 
High  words  had  arisen  between  them;  so 
the  duke  retaliated  by  complaining  of  him 
to  the  English  government,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  recalled,  but  exonerated  himself 
and  was  sent  back,  De  Luynes  having 
fortunately  died  in  the  interval.  It  was 
during  this  second  period  that  the  famous 
Spanish  journey  of  Charles  I.  occurred, 
the  prince  and  Buckingham  passing  dis- 
guised and  unrecognized  through  Paris  on 
their  way  to  Spain. 

The  autobiography  breaks  ofif  here  with 


a  story  about  the  publication  of  his  book 
"  De  Vcritate,"  a  **  loud  but  gentle  noise  " 
coming  from  heaven  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  for  guidance  as  to  its  publication, 
the  "Divine  Imprimatur"  as  Sir  Edward 
calls  it;  and  this  ends  a  most  lively  and 
curious  book,  which  throws  a  pleasing  light 
on  the  private  life  of  the  age,  and  helps 
the  less  imaginative  readers  of  history  to 
realize  names  and  dates  as  living  people 
and  exciting  events. 

The  notices  of  his  life  are  after  this  rathr 
er  scanty.  In  1625  he  was  created  Baron 
Herbert  of  Castle  Island,  County  Kerry, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  privy  coun- 
cillor to  King  James  —  which  is  a  curious 
fact.  For  the  "  De  Veritate  "  had  been 
published  in  the  previous  year  at  Paris, 
and  the  "  De  Veritate  "  undoubtedly  con- 
tains the  outline  of  his  deistical  specula- 
tions. With  a  theologian  on  the  throne 
of  England,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that 
a  freethinker  should  have  been  raised  to 
the  peerage.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
the  tendencies  of  the  book  were  not  clearly 
seen,  and  that  "the  wisest  fool  in  Chris- 
tendom," delighted  to  find  his  ambassador 
a  philosopher  paying  such  compliments  to 
Christianity  as  "  optima  religio,"  may  have 
wished  all  the  more  to  honor  him ;  besides 
he  was  rich,  and  the  representative  of  a 
great  family,  and  possessed  great  local 
interest. 

Charles  I.  followed  his  father's  example, 
and  in  1630  created  him  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  or  Sharbery,  County  Salop.  He 
was  at  this  time  leading  a  retired  life  at  his 
various  estates.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  public  ambition,  like 
his  brother  George;  but  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  character  to  choose  a  melancholy 
retirement  in  the  face  of  failure.  1 1  is  more 
probable,  I  think,  that  as  he  had  begun  life 
early,  he  had  early  tired  of  it ;  that  philos- 
ophy was  beginning  to  have  a  supreme 
attraction  for  nim  ;  that  he  intended,  with 
inherent  ambition,  to  be  foremost  in  what- 
ever he  engaged ;  and  so  with  his  laborious 
friend.  Dr.  Anthony  Master,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  studious  life,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible in  that  turbulent  age. 

Twelve  years  after,  in  1642,  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  —  shortly  after  the  demolition 
of  his  castle  of  Montgomery  by  the  Round- 
heads—  at  his  house  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  on  the  loth  of  August,  1648,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields. 
The  entry  in  the  registers,  which  Canon 
Nisbet,  the  present  rector,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  forward  to  me,  is  as  follows :  — 
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Aug.  12,  1648. 

65  (?)  Edward,  Lord  Herbert, 
Baron  of  Sharbery. 

It  is  not  known  whether  his  tomb  at 
present  exists ;  it  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  it  there.  The  inscription  is  recorded. 
The  only  words  besides  his  titles  are  as 
follows :  — 

Authoris  Libri  cui  est  titulus  **  De  Veritate.'* 
KEDDOR  .  VT  .  HERBAE  (I  become  as 

grass). 
EDOVARD  .  HERBERT.     His  own  ana- 
gram. 

His  chief  published  works  are — (1) 
'*  De  Veritate  ;''  (2)  **  Reli^io  Gentilium  " 
and  **  Religio  Laici ;  "  (3)  **  Life  of  Henry 
Eight ; "  (4)  "  Occasional  Verses."  There 
are  other  less  important  tractates  and 
monographs. 

His  poems  are  undenLibly  feeble ;  he 
had  his  brother's  facility  without  his 
genius.  They  are  the  sweepings  of  a 
courtier's  pigeon-holes ;  such  trifles  as  a 
clever  man  with  a  good  literary  taste 
might  throw  off  in  leisure  moments  to 
amuse  his  friends ;  but  they  are  bizarre 
and  falsetto  in  manner,  and  except  as 
literary  curiosities  not  worth  examination. 
The  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a 
monograph  of  a  strict  and  severe  kind, 
though  there  are  occasional  traces  of  per- 
sonal bias.  It  confines  itself  mainly  to 
facts,  diplomatic,  political,  and  legislative. 
There  is  little  speculative  or  ethical  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  personal  history  in  any  way, 
not  a  memoir,  but  a  collection  of  accessible 
facts,  well  arranged  and  sorted,  but  col- 
lected for  no  end,  digested  for  no  purpose. 
I  do  not  depreciate  its  value  as  a  nearly 
contemporary  record.  But  it  is  on  that 
ground  only  that  it  can  take  its  stand.  It 
is  not  in  fact  a  contribution  to  political 
philosophy,  and  consequently  wanting  in 
direct  interest. 

But  the  principal  claim  which  Lord 
Herbert  as  an  author  has  on  our  attention 
is  as  a  religious  philosopher,  or  rather  as 
a  doctrinaire  of  natural  religion;  not  of 
course  in  the  sense  given  to  that  phrase 
by  its  latest  exponent  —  the  worship  of 
the  natural  world,  admiration  and  rev- 
erence for  the  material  creation,  with  its 
corollary  of  a  secret  power  —  but  the  reli- 
gion which  is  men's  <pifaei,  by  nature,  the 
creed  of  universal  morality,  latent  in  pa- 
ganism and  Buddhism  alike,  and  in  every 
other  system  that  has  ever  claimed  to 
satiate  the  inner  thirst  of  the  soul. 


It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  break 
with  the  established  religion  altogether. 
A  few  years  later  Hales  ana  ChilliDgworth, 
pure  rationalists,  were  still  in  the  roioistry 
of  the  Church.  Later  still  Hume  had  to 
veil  his  speculations  upon  **  Providence 
and  the  future  state  "  under  the  guise  of 
**  Letters  from  an  Epicurean  Friend," 
whose  propositions  he  appears  to  refute, 
but  in  so  lame  a  manner  as  to  put  them  in 
the  plainest  and  roost  forcible  light,  and 
leave  them  masters  of  the  field. 

**  The  chief  patron  of  deism/*  **fameuz 
d^iste,"  are  contemporary  characteriza- 
tions of  Lord  Herbert.  He  was  in  fact 
the  first  so-called  deist  that  wrote  with 
anv  success  in  England.  The  deists  were 
a  Dody  of  uncertain  origin.  Viret,  a  re- 
forming divine,  gives  a  contemptuous 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  sect. 
"They  professed,"  he  says,  "to  believe 
in  a  God,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesui 
Christ,  considering  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  as  so  many 
dreams  and  fables."  He  acids  that  they 
derided  all  religion,  though  outwardly  con- 
forming in  all  religious  observances  with 
those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live 
or  had  reasons  for  conciliating.  Some 
were  practicaKy  Epicurean  in  their  tenets, 
considering  that  God,  if  he  did  exist,  did 
not  concern  himself  with  the  government 
of  human  affairs,  others  holdmg  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  with  all  its  corollaries. 
Generally  men  of  acute  and  subtle  minds, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  proselytized,  directly  and 
indirectly,  acting  with  great  ingenuity, 
employing  the  armory  of  contemptuoos 
insinuation  and  logical  argument. 

In  fact  they  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  system  which  has  lately  found  so  dig- 
nifiecl  an  exponent  in  the  author  of  *'  Ecce 
Homo."  They  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  great  controversy  between  the  religion 
of  revelation  and  the  religion  of  intuition 
—  only  whereas  they  then  appeared  as  a 
rare  and  pestiferous  vermin,  capable  of 
utter  annihilation  by  such  treatises  as 
Leland's  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
the  Deists,"  and  were  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  low  conspirators  whose  extermination 
was  certain  as  soon  as  they  were  revealed 
in  their  true  colors  —  men  of  a  kind  that 
the  good  sense  and  respectability  of  the 
world  would  agree  to  ignore  —  they  are 
now  looked  upon  with  tolerance,  even  ac^ 
cepted  as  a  kind  of  compromise. 

Lord  Herbert^s  testimony  to  Christian- 
ity is  as  follows :  "  I  solemnly  declare 
i  that  I  have  indited  this  treatise  on  oatu* 
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rai  religion  out  of  no  enmity  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  best  rellEion,  but  rather  to 
establish  both  "  (Rel.  Laic,  p.  126).  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  concession  is 
one  which  he  makes  to  the  public  feeling 
of  the  time  —  a  concession  which  inducea 
the  pope  to  accept  the  "  De  Veritaie  "  for 
the  Vatican  library  —  because,  though  Iv 


How  could  I  believe  that  a  Just  God  could 
take  pleasure  in  the  eternal  Reprobation  of 
those  to  whom  he  never  afforded  any  means 
of  salvation,  or  endued  with  souls  after  bis 
own  Image  ?  I  could  not  understand  thai  God 
most  good  and  great,  who  created  men  only 
to  Damn  them,  without  their  knowledge  and 


Then  I  n 


will. 


e  other  Divines,  who 


says  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best    asserted   that  Christ  was   revealed  to'such 


of   religi 


revealed  religion  of  a   superstructi 


,   the   system  that  he  recom-    Heathens 
I   definite    attempt   to   relieve    very  m 


:  of    • 


1  led  pious  and  honest  lives 
it  of  iheir  Death,  and  so  they  were 
>  Paradise.     Bui  their  opinion  being 


hich  iti  his  opinion  rather  encum-   founded  neither  on   History,  Tradiiii 


ably    ' 
They  ; 


lal  Conjecture,  it  appeared  ti 
prol>able.     But  I  must  needs  confess  these 
ivines  show  much  more  Tenderness  toward 
humankind,  though  they  have  nothing  solid 
to  support  their  assertion. 

At  last  I  consulted  those  who  were  called 
the  Schoolmen  to  see  if  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  heathens  were  more  just  and  reg- 
ular; but  they,  skipping  from  faith  to  reason, 
'  then  immediately  again  from  r 
with  wonderful  agility,  I  couU. 
the  least  satisfaction  from  them. 
I  found  this  an  established  Axiom  amongst 
'i,;™aj     them,  "  Saving  Crtue  ii  tuvrr  tuaatine  la  Ihete 
the    nnci-   ""^  '^  ^' '"  """'  ^'"^^ " 

It  became  obvious  to  him  that  there 
ust  be  a  universal  providence  extended 
all  mankind  including  the  heathen  — 


bered  than  lent  stabilil' 
have  certain  obvious  advantages, 
those  of  simplicity  and  directness- 
would  require  no  catechetical  i 

there  was  would  be  more  of  an 

or  recalling  to  mind  than  an  indoctrin 

ing.     In  a  word,  it  is  plainly  Intended 

supersede  Christianity.  ,  _ 

He    enunciates  as    his   symbolism  the    faith  with  wonderful  agility,  I  could  not  re- 
following  five  articles  :—  ""■"  ""  ' .-f".-"  < —  .i..~     v.* 

(i.)  That  there  is  one  supreme  God. 

(2.)  That  heischicfij-t   ' 

(3.)  That  pieiy  and  virti 
pal  parts  of  that  worship. 

(4.)  Thai  we  must  repent  of 
and  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them. 


good  ;  di 


iiscovery  which  does  not  perhaps  sound 
ISO  astounding  now  —  and  from  this  he 
I  became  dissatisfied  with  what  he  calls  the 
exceedingly  arbitrary    character  of    the 

■  ""  He   never  asserts 

ot  contain  the  ele- 
of  salvation,  but  only  that  a  great 
mecessary  and  confusing  state- 
ment is  superaddea.     He  maintains  that 
:t  of  life  is  a  simpler  thing  than 
theory  of  life,  and  that  religion  Is  a 


(5.)  That  there  are  rewards 
men  and  punishments  for  bad,  both  nere 
and  hereafter. 

These  he  regards  as  catholic  articles 
of  faith,  as  intuitions  naturally  inscribed  I  christian"  revelation.' 
in  all  minds.    The  treatise  "  De  Religione  |  that  (he  latter  does 
Gentilium"is  an  examination,  fairly       ' 
entitle  in  method,  though  often  ver^  e 

neous    in  matter,  of  heathen   religion. 

develop  these  articles,  and  to  show  by  '  the  conducrof  life 
analj'sis  that  they        '     ''  j   .      .  - . . 

able  in  the  variou 
systems.  He  makes  a  manly 
against  the  rigid  condemnation  by  contem- 
porary divines  of  heathen  goodness  as 
"merely  moral,  and  therefore  insignifj. 
cani,"  and  in  a  passage  almost  Socratic 
in  style  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his 
own  search  for  catholic  truth  among  vari- 
ous existing  and  distorted  schools  :  — 

When  I  perceived  that  the  Modern  Divines 
resolved  the  causes  of  Eternal  Salvation  or 
DamnslicHi  onlv  into  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  and  the  death  of  Christ,  I  found  that 
their  opiniim  was  grounded,  not  on  reason, 
but  on  sinne  pcrcmptorv  decrees  which  nolmdy 
■        ■  ■       ■   '   :ould  not  thinfc 


s  corruptions  of  pagan  I  guide  to  conduct  and 
,!,->=    ^    ™,nl„    r,r..r-..    intologicai  problf- 


that  It 


so  pri 


o(  (;<Klasto  be  able  1 


0  the  s. 
;!itablish  ai 


nsels 
vthing  for 


to  be  something  to  tide  men  over  the  ini- 
tial dangers  of  life,  and  not  an  ingeniotis 
analysis  of  obvious  contradictions  and 
conmcling  dogmas. 

But  he  does  not  recommend  his  doc- 
trine to  the  world  at  large.  He  presses 
outward  conformity  upon  even  the  most 
enlightened.  He  looks  upon  established 
faiths  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  enforcing 
morality  upon  the  millions  — the  happy 
initiated  should  bow  and  liend  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  and  enjoy  their  esoteric 
vision  at  home,  when  they  have  shut  the 
door. 

And  the  secret,  in  the  possession  of 
which  he  professes  himself  "happier  than 
any  Archimedes,"  is  one  which  after  all 
he  shared  with  all  seers  and  saints  —  that 
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repentance  is  the  medicine  for  the  diseases 
of  the  soul. 

His  fifth  article,  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, is  instructive.  Voltaire,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  retained  at  all  risks  a 
Dieu  retnunerateur-vengeur?^'^  a  necessary 
check  on  license. 

In  modern  belief,  that  idea  in  its  gross 
and  aggressive  form  has,  among  those 
who  direct  thought,  almost  totally  disap- 
peared. "  In  Memoriam,"says  the  author 
of  "Natural  Religion,"  *' speaks  in  every 
line  of  a  future  ^i2X^^  but  of  a  future  judg- 
ment it  is  absolutely  silent^'*  The  fantas- 
tic element  has  in  fact  been  gradually 
extruded  from  the  religious  theories  of 
the  growing  world.  Dante *s  bizarre  hell 
with  its  fiendish  denizens  and  elaborate 
appliances  has  lost  its  hold  on  even  the 
popular  mind.  Maurice  has  lately  ex- 
plained to  us  that  the  very  word  "  eternal  " 
is  a  word  expressive  of  quality^  without 
reference  to  time.  The  retributive  idea  is, 
in  its  unscientific  form,  gone.  The  ten- 
dency of  religious  philosophers  is  to  look 
upon  sin  rather  as  a  disease,  sporadic  in 
character,  than  a  manifestation  of  individ- 
ual wilfulness,  and  the  fable  of  a  place 
where  the  sick  are  treated  as  criminals 
and  the  criminals  as  invalids  has  been 
received  with  a  smile  that  is  not  wholly 
born  of  amusement. 

Lord  Herbert  was  a  Platonist  —  the 
natural  bent  of  a  sensuous  temperament, 
that  finds  that  along  with  the  earthly  stir- 
rings of  fibre  that  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  produces,  there  goes  a  deeper 
quivering  which  throbs  along  the  chords 
of  mind  and  spirit  as  well.  And  we  must 
remember,  too.  that  from  all  accounts  he 
was  by  no  means  too  well  pleased  with  life 
as  he  found  it.  The  fruit  was  bitterer  in 
the  eating  than  it  had  looked  on  the  bough, 
—  and  that  is  Platonism  too;  the  myste- 
rious motions  which  carry  with  them  the 
sense  that  they  are  meant  to  be  satisfied 
in  all  fulness,  and  yet  doomed  time  after 
time,  in  every  range  and  department  of 
life,  to  deep  and  utter  disappointment, — 
all  this  is  practical  Platonism. 

Finally,  then,  though  his  philosophy  can 
have  but  few  lessons  for  us  in  its  airect 
form,  as  a  reflection  of  the  character  of 
the  man  it  will  interest  us,  for  no  system 
has  ever  been  so  autobiographical.  Lord 
Herbert  probed  his  own  nature  and  con- 
structed the  universe  from  what  he  found 
there.  That  there  is  an  animating  force 
in  nature,  and  that  the  practice  of  the 
ascertained  laws  of  morality  is  the  best 
homage  that  can  be  paid  to  the  invisible 


legislator,  was  not  discovered  by  his  lord> 
ship,  and  the  remaining  two  articles  oo 
'*  Repentance  and  the  Future  Statef**are 
little  more  than  a  formulating  of  his  mem- 
ories and  regrets,  his  hopes  and  fears,  and 
it  is  as  a  man,  as  a  representative  figure, 
that  he  attracts  us  most.  The  main 
stream  of  character  was  beginning,  like 
the  Pythagorean  symbol  of  human  nature, 
to  divide  and  go  different  ways.  Side  by 
side  with  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  born  of  its  mistakes,  there  was 
growing  up  another  system  —  the  system 
of  self-repression  and  discipline  as  op 
posed  to  the  liberty  and  impulse-worship 
of  the  Cavalier. 

Very  curiously  and  happily  we  have  the 
story  of  a  life,  which  though  not  an  auto- 
biography, is  perhaps  the  one  more  inti- 
mate kind  of  life  —  the  conjugal  biography. 
The  "  Life  of  Colonel  Hutctiinson/*  wn^ 
ten  by  his  wife,  is  the  tale  of  how  a  man 
of  beauty,  fortune,  and  charm  became  a 
Puritan  m  the  court  which  made  Lord 
Herbert  a  Cavalier.  John  Hutchinson 
was  born  in  1616,  when  Lord  Herbert  was 
thirty-five,  and  came  to  court  about  the 
time  that  the  latter  retired  from  it.  He  also 
was  accomplished  in  all  the  graceful  arts 
of  life,  a  great  fencer,  and  passionately 
fond  of  shooting  and  hawking  — which 
practices,  however,  he  gave  up  as  **not 
convenient"  — a  musician,  a  landscape- 
gardener,  and  a  collector  of  articles  a£ 
vertu. 

**  The  first  knowledge  he  labored  for," 
writes  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  *'  was  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  which  by  diligent  ezamina> 
tion  of  Scripture  and  doctrines  of  great 
men  he  at  length  obtained;  afterwards 
when  he  had  laid  a  sure  and  orthodox 
foundation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  free 
erace  of  God  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  be 
began  to  survey  the  superstructures,  and 
to  discover  much  of  the  hay  and  stubble 
of  men*s  inventions  in  God's  worship! 
which  his  Spirit  burned  up  in  the  day  a£ 
their  trial.  Yet  he  detested  all  scon  at 
the  practice  of  worship,  thoueh  such  an 
one  as  he  was  not  persuaded  of  it.  la 
matters  of  faith  his  reason  always  subnifr 
ted  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  what  be 
could  not  comprehend  he  would  believe 
because  it  was  written,  but  in  all  other 
things  the  greatest  names  in  the  worid 
would  never  lead  him  without  reason.  .  .  • 
He  hated  an  impudent  person,  neither  is 
youth  nor  in  riper  age  could  the  most 
fair  or  enticing  woman  that  ever  lived 
draw  him  into  unnecessary  familiarity  or 
vain  converse  and  dalliance  with  then; 
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yet  wise  and  virtuous  woman  he  loved, 
and  delighted  in  all  pure  and  unblamable 
conversation  with  them." 

A  strange  concordia  discorsy  the  superfi- 
cial features  so  like,  the  basis  of  principle 
and  life  so  widely  different:  Lord  Her- 
bert impulsive,  passionate,  amorous,  scep- 
tical, devoted  to  secularities,  all  things  to 
all  men  —  Colonel  Hutchinson  self-re- 
strained, disciplined,  loving,  trustful,  care- 
less of  little  things,  throughout  sincere, 
appearing  as  he  was;  and  yet  both  men, 
keen  and  earnest  litterateurs^  and  stu- 
dents, sportsmen,  and  men  of  the  world, 
loving  conversation  and  good  society  and 
all  graceful  amusements ;  but  the  former 
finding  the  "play  and  wilfulness  "  of  life 
the  real  object  of  his  existence,  and  dally- 
ing with  philosophy  and  literature  when 
the  former  became  impossible,  the  latter 
anchored  to  a  rock  that  he  found  to  be 
eternal,  and  recognizing  the  permanent  in 
things,  though  he  called  it  by  stern  and 
hard  names,  which  modern  men  reject, 
little  knowing  that  they  are  only  differ- 
ently describing  the  same  thing. 

Though  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son*s  biography  stirs  the  yearning  for  in- 
creased reality  in  life,  yet  the  region  where 
he  found  it  and  the  names  by  which  he 
described  his  treasure  will  not  satisfy  that 
yearning  now,  and  though  the  book  may 
De  the  story  of  a  higher  search  for  trutn 
than  the  autobiography,  yet  in  the  latter 
there  are  many  things  which  excite  in  us 
the  craving  for  ideals  that  are  not,  and 
ways  of  life  that  we  have  left. 

Our  modern  gentlemen  continue  to 
think  the  graceful  arts  of  the  body  great 
and  worthy  things ;  but  they  seem  to  nave 
forgotten  that  life  has  an  intellectual  side 
at  all.  It  is  no  longer  thought  advisable 
to  get  understanding,  though  those  who 
have  it  are  generously  and  genuinely  ad- 
mired by  the  hardier  votaries  of  horse  and 
gun ;  far  be  it  for  me  to  allege  the  con- 
trary. But  until  it  is  more  generallv  real- 
ized that  man  does  not  live  by  breaa  alone 
—  and  our  richer  classes  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  country  who  have  the  paid 
leisure  sufficient  to  put  that  knowledge 
into  practice  —  we  shall  continue  to  be  a 
shallow  nation.  "Englishmen  will  not  do 
anything  until  they  are  obliged  "  is  be- 
coming our  character  abroad  ;  and  though 
avTopKeia  by  itself  is  a  noteworthy  charac- 
teristic, and  excites  a  superficial  admira- 
tion, it  is  not  a  noble  one.  We  cannot 
stand  still,  the  way  has  still  to  be  won; 
disciplined  vigor,  restrained  enthusiasm, 
are  the  keys  of  the  fortress  of  heaven. 

Arthur  Benson. 


From  Time. 
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At  a  moment  when  the  German  Empire 
is  on  the  eve  of  an  immense  catastrophe, 
far  greater  even  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, some  observations  from  one  whose 
relatives  have,  during  the  past  century, 
filled  numerous  important  posts  in  the 
household  of  the  Prussian  royal  family, 
may  prove  of  interest.  They  nave  refes^ 
ence  to  a  life  cherished  and  honored  by 
all  who  glory  in  being  German  subjects, 
and  whose  hearts  are  clouded  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  one  so  dear  to  them  all. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
the  crown  prince  is  the  deau  idialoi  all 
that  is  finest,  noblest,  and  best  in  the  Ger- 
man race. 

"  A  tall,  handsome,  noble-looking  man, 
with  an  elegant  figure,  light  brown  hair, 
and  a  straw-colored  beard,  with  a  roost 
chivalrous  and  yet  somewhat  grave  cour- 
tesy and  a  dignined  manner  —  a  Teuton,  in 
fact,  such  as  Tacitus  describes,**  —  this  is 
the  portrait  which  the  empress  Eugenie 
dtaws  of  him  when  writing  to  her  friend. 
Countess  Walewski.  And  certainly  all 
Englishmen  who  remember  him  in  the 
recent  Jubilee  procession  must  have  re- 
called the  figure  of  Lohengrin.  His  name, 
his  appearance,  and  his  character  are 
famous  throughout  the  world  ;  they  are  as 
familiar  in  Japan  and  China  as  in  America 
and  Europe.  No  breath  of  scandal  has 
ever  tarnished  his  fair  fame,  either  as 
officer,  gentleman,  or  citizen. 

The  highest  testimony  in  his  favor  is 
probably  the  fact  that  the  Fvench,  with  all 
their  intense  vindictiveness  against  the 
Germans,  have  neither  uttered  nor  pub- 
lished a  single  unfavorable  remark  about 
him,  and,  although  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  invading  army  in  1870,  bis 
present  illness  has  drawn  forth  great  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  from  France,  and 
remedies  have  been  forwarded  by  French 
people  for  his  recovery, 

A  singularly  devoted,  faithful  husband, 
his  undisguised  admiration  for  his  clever, 
talented  wife  has  given  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  he  is  entirely  subservient  to  her  will. 
Those  who  make  this  assertion  know  the 
prince  but  little.  Every  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  tne  strongly  defined  features  of  his 
sterling  and  upright  character  will  readily 
admit  the  falsity  of  such  an  allegation. 

Few  royal  parents  have  ever  devoted 
themselves  more  completely  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  no  children  have  ever  recipro- 
cated affection  more  tenderly  than  bis* 
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Never  was  depth  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing more  strikingly  displayed  than  at  the 
funeral  of  Prince  Waldemar,  a  bright, 
promising,  and  lovable  boy  of  twelve,  the 
favorite  child  of  "  Unser  Fritz  "  and  his 
wife. 

Few  of  those  who  were  present  on 
March  29th,  1870,  in  the  Friedenskirche 
at  Potsdam  will  wrget  the  scene. 

When  the  services  had  ended,  and  the 
«choir  were  singing  the  solemn  hymn, 
"  When  once  I  shall  depart.  Lord,  do  not 
depart  from  me,"  the  crown-prince  walked 
up  to  the  coffin  and  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  feet  of  his  much  loved  child. 

Quietly  and  gently  the  empress  and  her 
daughter,  the  grand  duchess  of  Baden, 
stole  up  and  knelt  down  beside  him. 

After   about    ten    minutes    he    arose, 

f)ressed  a  long  kiss  on  the  velvet-covered 
id  of  the  coffin,  and,  having  assisted  his 
mother  to  rise  to  her  feet,  gently  led  her 
out  of  the  church,  the  tears  meanwhile 
streaming  down  his  face. 

It  is  a  moving  thing  to  see  a  man  weep, 
especially  when  the  mourner  is  so  heroic 
a  specimen  of  manhood  as  the  crown- 
prince,  and  there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  that 
church. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  the  crown- 
prince  in  civilian  dress  will  have  noticed 
that  he  always  wears  a  little  silver  coin 
mounted  as  a  scarf-pin  in  his  cravat.  Re- 
marking one  day  that  the  person  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  observed  this  pin 
with  a  look  of  curiosity,  he  pulled  it  out  of 
his  scarf,  and  said,  "  This  little  silver  coin 
is  one  of  three  which  were  unearthed  in  an 
old  Roman  crave  in  the  presence  of  my 
three  bovs.  1  had  the  three  coins  mounted 
as  pins  for  them  to  remind  them  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  when  my  little  Waldemar  died 
I  took  possession  of  his  and  have  worn  it 
ever  since." 

The  crown-prince's  relations  with  the 
Kaiser,  his  father,  are  of  the  most  affection- 
ate nature,  and  nothing  is  more  touching 
than  the  tender  and  respectful  manner  in 
which  he  raises  the  old  gentleman's  hand 
to  his  lips. 

Innumerable  anecdotes,  sufficient  in- 
deed to  fill  volumes,  are  extant  with  re- 
gard to  his  conduct  towards  his  inferiors, 
showing  his  kindness  of  heart  and  consid- 
eration for  others.  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  a  selection  of  those  at  my  disposal. 

Probably  the  prettiest  one  is' that  of  the 
schoolmaster  at  liornstedt,  a  little  village 
on  his  own  estate  near  Potsdam. 

The  crown-prince  one  day  passing  the 
village  schoolhouse  stopped,  made  his  way 


into  the  classroom,  sat  down  and  began  to 
listen  attentively  to  the  lessons. 

Suddenly  a  telegraph  messenger  ap- 
peared, handing  the  teacher  a  despatch 
announcing  that  his  mother  was  danger* 
ously  ill  and  wished  to  see  him  before  tier 
death. 

The  crown-prince,  noticing:  the  master's 
blanched  face,  immediately  inquired  what 
was  the  matter,  and  on  hearing  the  fact, 
bade  the  poor  man  hasten  to  the  dying 
mother's  bedside,  saying  that  he  hiinseu 
would  look  after  the  school  until  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute during  the  master's  absence. 

Accordingly,  for  more  than  two  hours 
the  crown-prince  took  sole  charge  of  the 
school,  rapping  the  idle  good-humoredlr 
over  the  knuckles  and  rewarding  the  dih* 
gent,  until  the  arrival  of  the  village  parson 
tor  the  purpose  of  holding  his  weeldy 
Bible-class. 

By  the  afternoon  a  substitute  had  been 
found,  but  the  prince  continued  to  super- 
intend matters  personally  with  the  strict- 
est industry  until  the  regular  master  re- 
turned after  the  funeral  ofhis  mother. 

At  court  dinners  I  have  frequently  seen 
him,  when  the  guests  had  risen  from  the 
table,  call  up  the  pages  of  honor,  mostly 
boys  of  noble  birth  belonging  to  the  <adet 
school,  who  had  been  helping  in  the  ser 
vice,  and  after  chatting  merrily  with  them 
for  a  few  minutes,  take  the  sweetmeats 
and  bonbons  from  the  table,  stuff  them 
into  the  boys*  pockets,  occasionally  into 
their  mouths,  sometimes  even  cramming 
the  latter,  and  then  ask  some  question 
demanding  immediate  reply. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous  than 
to  observe  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  cadkt 
to  make  a  fitting  answer  while  his  moudi 
was  closed  by  sticky  delicaciesi  much  to 
the  amusement  of  Unser  Fritz. 

His  appearance  at  the  swimming  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guards  re^ment  at  Pots* 
dam  was  always  hailed  with  delieht  It 
was  the  signal  tor  a  series  of  aquatic  larkst 
A  splendid  swimmer  and  expert  diver, hii 
great  pleasure  was  getting  a  crowd  to  as> 
semble  on  the  raft  floating  in  mid-streaai 
and  then  capsizing  himsell  and  those  with 
him  pellmell  into  the  water. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  terrible 
danger  he  incurred  in  June,  1874,  when 
out  driving  in  the  outskirts  of  PotsdauSi 
near  the  VVildpark  station. 

Whilst  passing  across  the  rails,  sud- 
denly the  heavy  terriers,  which  are  worked 
at  a  considerable  distance,  were  let  dov> 
on  the  approach  of  the  express  train.  Hil 
carriage  was  thus  caught  between  the  tfO 
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closed  barriers,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  superhuman  efforts  that  he  was  able 
to  raise  one  of  them  and  get  the  vehicle 
off  the  track  before  the  tram  rushed  by. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  his 
character  has  always  been  the  total  ab- 
sence of  fear,  which  was  the  principal  or 
main  point  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
war  of  1870. 

No  fear  would  keep  him  back,  and  his 
noble  bearing  in  leading  his  men  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  hearty  manner  in  which 
the  Bavarians  and  soutnern  troops  under 
his  command  forgot  their  hereditary  aver- 
sion to  Prussia  and  so  thoroughly  co-op- 
erated with  the  Prussian  soldiers. 

How  nobly  has  his  courage,  based  on 
confidence  and  trust  in  God,  shown  itself 
during  this  last  sore  trial,  when,  after  in- 
sisting on  being  told  the  truth  respecting 
his  terrible  malady,  the  crown-prince  re- 
tired in  solitude  for  an  hour,  and  then 
came  forward  to  greet  the  physicians  with 
the  words,  **  I  commend  myself  to  God  " ! 
He  alone  preserved  cheerfulness  in  the 
gloomy  time  of  this  trying  decision. 

He  is  now  sustained  by  the  prayers  of 
his  people,  that  a  life  so  valued  and  cher- 
ished by  all  may  be  yet  spared,  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  Surely  if,  as  Car- 
lyle  maintained,  a  king  implies  a  kSnning, 
or  *'  one  who  can,"  Unser  Fritz  is  a  prince 
not  only  by  birthright  but  by  virtue. 

One  who  knows  him. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
THE  PEACE-LOVING  MENNONITES. 

Amid  the  fertile  meadows  of  Friesland, 
in  east  Holland,  near  the  town  of  Bol- 
sward,  there  stood  for  many  centuries  a 
flourishing  abbey,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Oldeclooster.  In  1535  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  conflict.  A  party  of  three  hun- 
dred excited  Anabaptists,  headed  by  one 
Peter  Holtsagher,  and  accompanied  by 
many  women  and  children,  marched  upon 
the  abbey,  took  the  monks  by  surprise, 
and  expelled  them  from  their  comfortable 
dwelling.  The  abbot  appealed  to  the 
governor  of  Friesland  for  help,  and  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  with  artillery,  soon 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  Anabap- 
tists, refusing  to  surrender,  were  subjected 
to  a  siege  of  several  days ;  but  at  length 
they  were  overpowered,  and  the  victors 
tooK  cruel  vengeance  upon  them.  A  gal- 
lows was  erected  outside  the  abbey,  on 
which  twenty-four  of  the  Anabaptists  were 
at  once  hanged,  fifteen  more  were  behead- 


ed, and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  slaugh- 
tered in  various  ways.    The  women  and 
girls    were    taken    to    Leeu warden,    and 
drowned  in  the  canal,  close  to  the  old 
guardhouse,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  by 
the  visitor  to  that  city.     Amongst  the  vic- 
tims of  this  massacre  was  an  Anabaptist 
named  Simonsz,  whose  brother  Menno, 
then  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  witnessed 
his  death.    This  scene  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  Menno.     It  gave  him«^ 
lifelong  horror  of  war  and  of  every  form 
of  either  offensive  or  defensive  fighting. 
He  admired  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  the 
Anabaptists  so  much  that  he  became  con- 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  some  of  their  lead- 
ing principles,  and,  leaving  the   Roman 
Church,  joined  their  body.     But  he  would 
have  notnine  to  do  with  arms  thenceforth. 
After  what  ne  had  witnessed,  his  whole 
soul  shrunk  with  detestation  from  every 
kind  of  resort  to  the  sword.    He  saw  that 
both  the  Anabaptists   and   the  German 
Reformers  generally  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  resorting  to  force  for  the  prop- 
agation  and   defence   of  their   religious 
tenets.    Menno,  therefore,   advocated   a 
policy  of  non-resistance  and  of  absolute 
reliance  on  the  divine  protection,  and  on 
the  convincing  power  of  truth   in  itself. 
But  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  un- 
prepared for  such  a  doctrine  as  this.    The 
Anabaptists,  like  the  Cromwellian  Puri- 
tans of  the  following  century,  were  active 
partisans  of  Jewish  and  Old  Testament 
modes  of  dealing  with  their  enemies  ;  so 
Menno  had  to  withdraw  from  his  new 
friends.    On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
Reformers  treated  him  with  even  more 
decided  contempt,  so  that  speedily  poor 
Menno    found    himself,   like   his    divine 
Master,  "despised  and  rejected  of  men." 
A  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  for  a 
long  period  he  was  literally  a  fugitive  and 
a  wanderer  upon  the  earth.     But  he  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  his  pacific  convictions, 
and  gradually  his  gentle,  loving  spirit  and 
his  fidelity,  at  any  price,  to  non-resistance 
principles,  attracted  to  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  a  few  friends,  who  entreated 
him  to  become  their  minister  and  teacher. 
The  number  of  these  adherents  increased, 
in  spite  of  persecution.    Amongst  their 
bitter  opponents  was  Martin  Luther  ;  but 
another  German,  a  warrior  nobleman,  of 
Holstein,  Count  Ahlefeld,  was  so  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  meek  but  brave 
heroism  of  Menno,  that  he  offered  him  an 
asylum  on  his  own  estate,  near  Hamburg. 
There,  sheltered  from  all  foes,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Menno  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  and  there,  at  the 
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age  of  sixty-three,  he  peacefully  died,  in 
1559  (just  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne).  He  had 
become  the  founder  of  a  Church  of  many 
thousand  adherents,  who  became  known 
by«the  name  of  Mennonites,  and,  as  such, 
retain  an  organized  existence  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  have  chiefly  inhabited 
Fricsland,  north  Germany,  and  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  west  of  the  Rhine ;  but  under 
4he  stress  of  occasional  interference  with 
their  scruples,  many  of  them  have  emi- 
grated, in  the  first  place  to  south  Russia, 
and  more  recently  to  the  United  States 
and  Manitoba.  Menno's  views  strikingly 
resembled  and  anticipated  those  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  came  into  exist- 
ence nearly  one  hundred  years  after  his 
decease.  The  Mennonites  have  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  local  and  civic  prosper- 
ity, in  various  districts,  that  even  German 
emperors  and  Russian  czars  have  invited 
them  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  should, 
amongst  other  privileges,  enjoy  absolute 
exemption  from  military  service.  The 
Prussian  king,  in  1847,  manifested  some 
disposition  to  curtail  their  privileges,  but 
at  length,  in  1867,  Bismarck  and  the  pres- 
ent emperor  took  the  decisive  step  of 
withdrawing  from  the  German  Mennon- 
ites their  exemption  from  the  conscription 
and  from  military  obligations.  But  in 
recognition  of  their  past  services  to  the 
State,  certain  alleviations  of  this  rigorous 
order  were  permitted.  In  a  few  instances, 
hospital  or  other  unarmed  public  service 
was  allowed  in  lieu  of  joining  the  army; 
and  in  other  cases,  faithfully  conscientious 
members  of  the  sect  were  permitted  spe- 
cial facilities  for  emigration  to  America 
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or  elsewhere.  But  the  young  MennoniteS| 
in  genera],  have,  since  1867,  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  as  to  the  conscrip- 
tion, with  other  Germans.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  these  Mennonite  youths 
have,  in  most  instances,  shown  that  they 
had  not  been  trained  to  prize  the  convic- 
tions of  their  forefathers;  their  peace 
f)rinciples  had  already  been  widely  re- 
axed.  In  1870,  hundreds  of  them  will- 
ingly took  up  arms  against  France.  This 
circumstance  is  recorded  by  a  modem 
Mennonite  historian,  Mr.  Max  Schdn,  with 
gratification.  And  he  adds,  that  he,  like 
his  brothers  of  the  sect,  was  proud  to  take 
a  part  in  what  he  terms  ''that  glorious 
war  against  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
German  nation."  But  some  of  the  Men- 
nonites, elsewhere,  have  been  faithful  to 
their  earlier  convictions.  Especially  in 
south  Russia,  where  also  the  modem  gov- 
ernment has  withdrawn  the  former  privi« 
leges  of  exemption  from  military  service^ 
many  hundreds  of  the  sect  have  quietly 
refused  to  comply,  and,  in  consequence^ 
have  emigrated  to  America,  chiefly  to 
Manitoba,  where  they  have  carried  their 
great  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  bempi 
which,  whilst  they  lived  in  Russia,  haul 
been  so  profitable  to  the  resources  of  that 
empire.  But  now  their  Manitoban  hemp 
trade  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  Russian  commerce  in  the  same  mate- 
rial. It  was  a  very  foolish  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  government,  thus  to 
drive  away  such  orofi  table  subjects. 
Many  Mennonites  still  remain  in  Hoilandi 
especially  in  Friesland,  where  they  retain 
much  of  the  religious  eamestness  of  their 
forefathers. 


Curious  Observations  on  the  Growth 
OF  THE  Heart.  —  Dr.  Benecke,  of  Marburg, 
has  made  known  his  curious  observations  on 
the  growth  of  the  human  heart,  the  fact  ap- 
pearing that  the  increase  is  greatest  and  most 
rapid  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  life, 
its  bulk  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  being 
exactly  double  what  it  originally  was ;  between 
the  second  and  seventh  years  it  is  auain  almost 
doubled.  A  slower  rate  of  growth  now  sets 
in,  until  about  the  fifteenth  year,  the  aug- 
mentation of  volume  during  the  intervening 
seven  or  eight  years  being  only  about  two- 
thirds.     In  the  period  of  maturity  which  now 


approaches  the  growth  of  the  heart  agsii 
makes  progress,  the  increase  keeping  pace 
with  the  advance  toward  maturity  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  system.  After  the  fifteoNh 
year,  up  to  the  fiftieth,  the  annual  growth  li 
about  '061  of  a  cubic  inch,  the  increase  cei^ 
ing  with  the  fiftieth  year,  a  slight  dimimitioB 
then  ensuing.  Again,  in  childhood  the  n^ 
and  female  heart  are  sdike ;  after  maturity,  tki 
male  heart  develops  more  than  the  femak^ 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  that  i 
thus  established  —  one  and  a  half  to  two  cnlie 
inches  —  is  said  to  be  maintained  througMt 
the  remainder  of  life.  ~ 
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JESUS   OF  NAZARETH   PASSING  BY,  ETC. 


JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  PASSING  BY. 
BY  THOMAS  HEMPSTEAD. 

Yes,  these  are  the  hills,  the  silvery  calms, 

The  spicy  winds  and  the  tender  glow. 
These  the  stately  and  rustling  palms 

Of  the  way  that  runneth  by  Jericho; 
Still  waves  the  corn  and  the  fields  are  gay, 

As  when  in  the  darksome  vears  ago, 
I  clamored  for  alms  beside  tne  way 

Clad  in  the  rags  of  a  helpless  woe. 
Love  and  laughter  and  light  to  spare, 

The  green  around  and  the  blue  on  high. 
But  mine  the  bitterness,  gloom,  despair. 

Till,  passing,  the  Healer  heard  my  cry. 

Blind,  blind,  O  never  to  see  the  sun, 

Or  the  blaze  of  dew  on  the  morning  grass. 
Never  to  sec  how  the  rivers  run 

Or  the  shadows  over  the  barley  pass  I 
Never  to  look  on  a  face,  a  flower, 

Or  the  glory  of  Lebanon's  snowy  shroud; 
Never,  at  evening's  holy  hour 

See  the  day  go  out  in  a  ruby  cloud ; 
Never  to  know  when  the  light  is  done. 

Ever  the  darkness,  — such  was  I, 
Till  that  wild  multitude  cried  as  one, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by  1 

I  remember  how  my  mother  took 

The  hand  of  her  lonely  and  sightless  child. 
And  led  me  down  by  the  sparkling  brook 

Where  the  lilies  stood   in  the  light  and 
smiled. 
I  knew  that  the  tufted  sod  was  soft. 

She  said  that  the  fields  were  sweet  and 
green, 
I  heard  a  light  wind  running  aloft. 

The  spreading  terebinth  boughs  between ; 
But  what  to  me  was  the  glory  shed 

On  blooming  valley  and  blushing 'sky  I 
Alofie^  I  waited  the  kingly  tread 

Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing  by. 

I  felt  the  breeze  over  check  and  brow 

Creep,  heavy  with  perfume  from  the  groves, 
Heard  whisper  of  leaves  and  murmurs  low 

Of  browsing  kine  and  of  turtle-doves ; 
I  heard  the  garrulous,  trailing  crowd 

Go  up  to  the  pomp  of  the  solemn  feast. 
The  hymns  that  rose  to  my  father's  God 

From  clashing  symbol  and  chanting  priest ; 
There  was  the  beauty  of  woman's  face. 

The  light  in  the  fathomless  Hebrew  eye. 
And  manhood's  vigor  and  childhood's  grace. 

But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passed  not  by. 

They  bade  me  cease  —  could  I  be  still  ? 

Mv  life,  my  heaven,  my  all  were  there; 
My  tosom  shook  with  a  fiery  thrill, 

A  nameless  Presence  suffused  the  air ; 
He  spake,  I  looked  in  a  human  face. 

The  first  that  these  stony  orbs  had  seen ; 
O  eyes  for  the  world  a  resting-place  I 

O'  face  as  the  dying  day  serene  I 
He  called,  I  arose  at  that  command; 

More,  more  than  enough  for  such  as  I, 
To  see  the  smile  and  to  feel  the  hand 

Of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing  by. 


Sing,  O  wind,  in  the  stately  palms 

Measures  tender  and  strange  and  low; 
Brood,  O  golden  and  tranquil  calms, 

Gardens  blossom  and  roses  blow; 
Smile,  transparent  and  beautiful  dome. 

Be  as  the  dome  of  the  Sinless  Land ; 
When  he  again  for  his  blind  shall  come, 

I  on  the  Sinless  Hills  shall  stand; 
Then  will  my  sweetest  remembrance  be    * 

That,  homeless,  hungry,  and  glad  to  die, 
Paradise  opened  its  gates  to  me 

In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passing  by. 

Cburdbnian, 


VIRGIL. 


"  Felix  qui  potuit  remin  cognoscere  canwu, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fataro 
Subjecit  pedibus,  sirepitumque  AcheroDtis  aTan." 

"  Sunt  lacrymx  rerum,  et  memtem  morulia  UngmL'' 

Viaciu 

'*  Happy  were  he  who  could  attain  to  know 
Causes  of  things,  and  underneath  his  feet 
Set  fear  and  fate,  and  the  unreturning  flow 
Of  all-devouring  Acheron."    Oh!  unmeet 
Such  tearless  Stoic  calm  for  thee,  the  sweet 
Half-Christian  poet  of  the  pagan  age, 
Whom  later  times  esteemed  a  wizard  sage, 
And  Dante  as  his  guide  rejoiced  to  greet; 
Tender  as  woman,  and  as  childhood  pure  I 
Not  thoughts  like  those  shall  in  his  mind  c» 
dure 
Who   learns   aright   the   lore  thy  genini 
brings ; 
But  human  sympathy  for  human  woe. 
And  words  of  thine  which  tell  that  "tean 
must  flow, 
And  hearts  of  men  are  touched  bf  mortal 

things." 
Specutor.  Joseph  Johit  Murpht. 


ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

A  VOICE  of  many  waters  I  thus  to  me 
Old  ocean's  never-ceasing  murmurs  rise. 
Far  stretching  where  the  horizon  meets  tkfl, 
skies, 
The  beauty  of  eternal  life  I  see, 
Wave  chasing  flowing  wave  unceasingly. 
No  eye  can  pierce  where  thy  deep  ~ 

lies, 
Or  scan  the  fountains  where  thy  wata 
Or  grasp  the  sum  of  thine  immensity. 
God  holds  thee  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand* 
And  counts  the  number  of  thy  coimtlea 
drops, 
Fixes  the  boundary  of  thy  wave-beat  strandt 

And  with  a  word  thy  angry  rising  stops; 
And  when  his  voice  shall  speak  the  last  d^ 

cree. 
Thy  years  shall  end,  '*  There  shall  be  no  noic 
sea." 
GoodWonU.  F.  H.  BoWMAS. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ISLAM  AND  CHRISTIANITY   IN   INDIA. 

One-fifth  of  the  human  race  dwells  in 
India,  and  every  fifth  Indian  at  least  is  a 
Mahommedan,  yet  many  people  contend 
that  Islam  is  not  a  creed  which  propagates 
itself  vigorously   in  the  great  peninsula. 
Where  do  they  imagine  that  the  fifty  odd 
millions   of   Mussulmans   in   India  came 
from?     Not  ten  per  cent,  of  them  even 
claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  immigrants, 
whether  Arab,  Persian,  or  Pathan,  arid  of 
that  ten  per  cent,  probably  half  are  de- 
scendants only  by  adoption,   the  warrior 
chiefs  who  followed  successful  invaders 
allowing  their  bravest  adherents,  if  Mus- 
sulmans, to  enrol  themselves  in  their  own 
clans.     Almost   all,   moreover,   are    half- 
breeds,  the  proportion  of  women  who  en- 
tered India  with  the  invaders  having  been 
exceedingly    small.      The    remainder  r- 
that  is,  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  body — are    Indians   by  blood,  as 
much  children  of  the  soil  as  the  Hindoos, 
retaining  many  of  the  old  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and  only  Mussulmans  because  their 
ancestors  embraced  the  faith  of  the  great 
Arabian.     They  embraced  it  too  for  the 
most  part  from  conviction.     There   is  a 
popular    idea  in   this  country  that  India 
was  at  some  time  or  other  invaded  from 
the  north  by  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  set 
up   the   throne  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
compelled  multitudes  to  accept  Islam  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  ;  but  this  is  an  illu- 
sion.    Mahommed  authorized  conversion 
by  force,  and  Islam  owes  its  political  im- 
portance to  the  sword,  but  its  spread  as  a 
faith   is  not   due   mainly  to   compulsion. 
Mankind  is  not  so  debased  as  that  theory 
would  assume,  and  the  Arab  conquerors 
were  in  many  countries  resisted   to  the 
death.     The  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia  saw 
in  Mahommed's  victories  proof  that  his 
creed  was  divine,  and  embraced  it  with  a 
startling  ardor  of  conviction  ;  but  outside 
Arabia  the   bulk  of  the   common  people 
who  submitted  to  the   khalifs  either  re- 
tained their  faith,  as   in  Asia  Minor,  or 
were  extirpated,  as  in  Persia  and  on  the 
southern    shore    of    the    Mediterranean. 
The    Arabs    colonized   on   an   enormous 
scale,  and,  being  careless  what  women  they 
took,  mixed  their  blood  freely,  so  that  in 


Syria,  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  the  enor- 
mous  territory  stretching  from  Barca  to 
Tangier  the  population  is  essentially  Arab 
with  more  or  less  of  crossing.     The  Tar- 
tars were  persuaded,  not  conquered,  and 
they  and  the  Arabs  are  still  the  dominant 
races' of  the  Mussulman  wdrld  which  has 
converted  no  European  race  except  a  few 
Albanians  —  with    all     their    intellectual 
superiority  and  their  military  successes, 
the  Arabs  never  converted  Spain  —  and 
has  gained  its  converts  in  China  and  in 
Africa  almost  exclusively  by  preaching. 
It  was  the  same  in  India.    Here  and  there, 
as  in  Sind  and  Mysore,  a  small  population 
may  be  found  whose  ancestors  were  con- 
verted by  persecution,  and  doubtless  suc- 
cessful invaders  occasionally  terrified  or 
bought  with  immunities  large  groups  of 
Indians.    But  that  the  process  was  neither 
general  nor  steadily  pursued  is  proved  by 
two  broad  facts  —  first,  that  India  is  not  a 
Mahommedan  country,  but  a  Hindoo  coun- 
try in  which  Mahommedans  are  numer- 
ous ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
peninsula  can  the  distribution  of  faith  be 
fairly  considered  territorial.     Mussulman 
villages  are  everywhere  found  among  Hin- 
doo   villages,    and    Mussulman    families 
dwell  among  Hindoo  families  in  a  way 
which,  if  India  had  ever  been  "  converted  " 
systematically,  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble.    The    early    missionaries    of  Islam 
could  not  use  force,  and  as  to  the  invad- 
ers who  conquered  and  remained,  they 
seldom  or  never  wished  to  use  it,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  was  not  their  inter- 
est.    They  wanted  to  found  principalities, 
or  kingdoms,  or  an  empire,  not  to  wage  an 
internecine  war  with  their  own  tax-paying 
subjects,  or  to  arouse  against  themselves 
the  unconquerable  hostility  of  the  warrior 
races  of  the  gigantic  peninsula,  who  were, 
and  who  remain,  Hindoo.    The  truth  is 
that  Mahommedan  proselytism  by  preach- 
ing began  in  India,  then  held  to  be  far  the 
richest  of   the    great  divisions  of   Asia, 
within  three  centuries  from  the   Hijrah, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  —  that  is, 
for  a   period  of  probably  nine   hundred 
years  at  least,  during  which  the  process, 
now  vigorous,,  now  slackening,  has  never 
been  entirely  intermitted.    In  other  words, 
Islam,  though  often  assisted  by  authority, 
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has  taken  three  times  the  time  to  convert 
a  fifth  of  the  people  of  India  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  constantly  suffering  perse- 
cution, took  to  convert  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Islam  probably  never  advanced 
with  the  speed  of  Christianity  when  first 
contending  with  paganism,  anH  certainly 
never  with  the  speed  with  which  the  faith 
spread  in  the  tenth  century  throughout 
Russia. 

Yet  the  missionaries  of  Islam  from  the 
first  had  many  and  great  advantages. 
They  were,  if  judged  by  our  modern  stan- 
dards, exceedingly  numerous.  The  more 
fervent  Arabs,  with  their  gift  of  eloquence 
and  their  habit  of  teaching,  after  the  long 
battle  with  the  outside  world  had  ceased, 
took  to  the  work  of  proselytism  with  an 
ardor  never  displayed  by  modem  Chris- 
tians, and  as  fast  as  they  made  converts 
they  raised  up  new  missionaries,  often  by 
villages  at  a  time.  Europeans  habitually 
forget  that  every  Mussulman  is  more  or 
less  of  a  missionary  —  that  is,  he  intensely 
desires  to  secure  converts  from  non-Mus- 
sulman peoples.  Such  converts  not  only 
increase  his  own  chance  of  heaven,  but 
they  swell  his  own  faction,  his  own  army, 
his  own  means  of  conquering,  and  govern- 
ing, and  taxing  the  remainder  of  mankind. 
All  the  emotions  which  impel  a  Christian 
to  proselytize  are  in  a  Mussulman  strength- 
ened by  all  the  motives  which  impel  a 
political  leaderand  all  the  motives  which 
sway  a  recruiting  sergeant,  until  proselyt- 
ism has  become  a  passion  which,  whenever 
success  seems  practicable,  and  especially 
success  on  a  large  scale,  develops  in  the 
quietest  Mussulman  a  fury  of  ardor  which 
induces  him  to  break  down  every  obstacle, 
his  own  strongest  prejudices  included, 
rather  than  stand  for  an  instant  in  a 
neophyte^s  way.  He  welcomes  him  as  a 
son,  and  whatever  his  own  lineage,  and 
whether  the  convert  be  negro  or  China- 
man or  Indian  or  even  European,  he  will 
without  hesitation  or  scruple  give  him  his 
own  child  in  marriage,  and  admit  him 
fully,  frankly,  and  finally  into  the  most 
exclusive  circle  in  the  world.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  such  a  faith  are  naturally 
numerous,  and  when  they  first  assailed 
India  they  found,  as  they  have  done  ever 
since,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 


ready  at  least  to  listen  to  their 
India  was  occupied  then,  as  it  is  occupied 
now,  by  a  thick  population  of  many  races, 
many  tongues,  and  many  degrees  of  civil* 
ization,  but  all  differentiated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  this.    Cultivated  or  uncul- 
tivated, they  had  all  keen  minds,  and  all 
their  minds  were  occupied  by  the   old 
problem   of   the    whence    and    whither. 
They  were  all  religious  in  a  way,  and  all 
afraid  of  something  not  materiaL     Hin- 
doofsm  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  so 
much  a  creed  as  a  vast  congeries  of  creeds, 
of  modes  of  belief  as  to  the  right  method 
of  escaping  an  otherwise  evil  destiny,  ren* 
dered  inevitable,  not  only  by  the  sins  o£ 
this  life,  but  by  the  sins  of  a  whole  series 
of  past  and  unremembered  lives.    It  is 
the  belief  in  transmigration  which  £uro> 
peans  always  forget,  and  which  governs 
the  inner  souls  of  the  Hindoo  millionSi 
who  believe  in  their  past  existence  as  fer> 
vently  as  orthodox  Christians  believe  in 
a  future  one.    The  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  and  rescue  themselves  from  des- 
tiny were  endless,  and  included  millionst 
Some  heresies  involved  whole  peoples^ 
One  heresy.  Buddhism,  almost  became 
the  creed  of   the  land.     Great  heretics 
made  more  converts  than  Luther.     New 
cults  rose  with  every  generation  into  p■^ 
tial  favor.    New  castes  spranj;  up  almost 
every  year  —  that  is,  new  groups  of  pe^ 
sons  separated  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  in  order,  through  new  rules  el 
ceremonial  purity,  to  insure  further  their 
security  against  a  pursuing  iztt.     The 
process  which  now  goes  on  endlessly  thea 
went  on  endlessly,  till  India  was  a  swete^ 
ing  mass  of  beliefs,  ideas,  religious  cas- 
toms,  and  rules  of  life  all  or  nearly  aB 
instigated  by  fear,  by  an  acute  dread  thit 
somehow,  after  so  much  labor,  so  muck 
self-denial,  such  hourly  bondage  to  cere> 
monial   precaution,  the   end  might  ulti- 
mately be  missed.    The  essence  of  At 
life  of  Hindooism,  if  not  of  its  creedsyis 
fear  —  fear  of  the  unknown  result  whlA 
may  follow  upon  error  either  in  coadad 
or  in  faith  or  in  ceremoniaL    A  single  be* 
lief,  the  belief  in  his  pre-existence,  which 
is  firmly  accepted  by  every  Hindoo,  fills 
his  mind  with  vague  terrors  from  whlck, 
while  that  conviction  lasts,  there 
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be  by  possibility  any  full  relief.  He  is 
responsible  for  sins  be  knows  nothing  of, 
and  who  can  say  that  any  punishment  for 
them  would  be  unjust  or  excessive  ?  If 
misfortune  comes  to  him,  that  is  his  due, 
and  a  Hindoo,  once  unlucky,  often  broods 
like  a  Calvinist  who  thinks  he  is  not  of 
the  elect.  The  modes  of  obtaining  safety 
are  infinite,  but  are  all  burdensome,  and 
all,  by  the  confession  of  those  who  use 
them,  are  more  or  less  uncertain. 

Amidst  this  chaos  the  missionaries  of 
Islam  preached  the  haughtiest,  the  most 
dear-cutting,  and  the  least  elevated  form 
of  monotheism  ever  taught  in  this  world 
—  a  monotheism  which  accounted  for  all 
things,  ended  discussion,  and  reconciled 
all  perplexities  by  affirming  that  there  ex- 
isted a  sultan  in  the  sky,  a  God,  sovereign 
in  his  right  as  Creator,  unbound  even  by 
his  own  character,  who  out  of  pure  will 
sent  these  to  heaven  and  those  to  hell, 
who  was  fate  as  well  as  God.  This  being, 
lonely,  omnipotent,  and  eternal,  had  re- 
vealed through  Mahommed  his  will,  that 
those  who  believed  in  him  should  have 
eternal  bliss  in  a  heaven  which  was  earth 
over  again  with  its  delights  intensified  and 
its  restrictions  removed,  and  that  those 
who  disbelieved  should  suffer  torment 
forevermore.  Could  anything  be  more 
attractive  to  a  Hindoo?  If  he  only  ac- 
cepted the  great  tenet,  which,  after  all, 
he  suspected  to  be  true,  for  the  notion  of 
a  Supreme  lurks  in  Hiudooism,  and  is 
always  unconditioned,  his  doubts  were  all 
resolved,  his  fears  were  all  removed,  his 
ceremonial  burdens  were  all  lifted  off  him, 
and  he  stepped  forward  comparatively  a 
free  man.  Year  after  year,  century  after 
century,  thousands  turned  to  this  new 
faith  as  to  a  refuge,  tempted,  not  by  its 
other  and  baser  attractions,  to  be  dis- 
cussed presently,  but  by  what  seemed  to 
the  converts  the  intellectual  truth  of  this 
central  tenet,  by  which  the  complexity  of 
the  world  was  ended,  for  all  things  were 
attributed  to  a  sovereign  will,  whose  op- 
eration explained  and  justified  the  destiny 
which  is  to  a  Hindoo  the  ever  present 
problem  of  his  life.  Nothing  goes  as  it 
should,  yet  all  things  must  be  going  as 
they  should ;  what  better  or  easier  recon- 
ciliation of  those  facts  than  the  existence 


of  a  Creator  who,  because  he  created, 
rules  all  as  he  will?  Monotheism  ex- 
plains the  mystery  of  the  universe,  and  to 
the  Hindoo  dissatisfied  with  Hindooism 
seemed  perfect  light. 

In  teaching  this  faith  the  missionaries 
of  Islam  had  some  further  advantages 
besides  its  simplicity,  though  they  are  not 
those  usually  ascribed  to  them.  To  begin 
with,  whether  Arabs  or  Pathans  or  Per- 
sians or  Indian  converts,  they  and  their 
hearers  were  equally  Asiatics,  and  had 
therefore  a  profound,  though  hardly  con- 
scious, sympathy.  It  may  be  hard  to 
explain  in  what  the  comity  of  Asia  con- 
sists, but  of  its  existence  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  Something  radical, 
something  unalterable  and  indestructible, 
divides  the  .Asiatic  from  the  European, 
Stand  in  a  great  Asiatic  bazaar,  with  men 
of  twenty  races  and  ten  colors  and  fifty 
civilizations  moving  about  it,  and  every 
one  is  bound  to  every  other  by  a  common 
distaste  for  the  European,  even  if  he  is 
an  ally.  There  is  not  a  European  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  who  does  not  feel  that 
between  himself  and  the  Jew  there  is  some 
dividing  line  which  is  independent  of 
creed  or  of  culture  or  of  personal  respect 
Of  all  Christians,  again,  the  most  deter- 
mined and,  politically,  the  most  powerless 
is  the  Armenian ;  but  he  is  a  true  Asiatic, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  Mussulman  world,  in  Arabia  or  in 
Afghanistan,  where  any  other  Christian 
would  be  slain  at  sight,  he  passes  along 
as  safe,  from  all  save  contempt,  as  any 
follower  of  Islam.  Those  evidences  seem 
unanswerable,  but  there  is  one  stronger 
still.  The  faith*of  the  Moslem  makes  him 
accept,  and  accept  heartily,  every  convert, 
be  he  Chinese  or  negro  or  Indiant  as  a 
brother ;  but  he  regards  one  convert  with 
a  dull,  inactive,  but  unsleeping  suspicion, 
and  that  is  the  European  renegade.  The 
missionaries  of  Islam  were  personally 
acceptable  in  India  because  they  were 
Asiatics,  and  because,  though  the  creed 
they  taught  was  universal,  the  rule  of  life 
by  which  it  was  accompanied  was  Asiatic 
too. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  as  most  writers 
do,  that  the  laxity  of  the  sexual  ethics 
taught  by  Mahommed  was  specially  at- 
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tractive  to  the  Hindoo.  I  doubt  if  such 
laxity  is  attractive  to  any  men  seeking 
light,  or  has  ever  assisted  greatly  in  the 
spread  of  any  creed.  The  chastity  of 
Christianity  did  not  stop  its  spread  in  the 
dissolute  society  of  the  rotting  Roman 
world.  Of  all  the  greater  faiths  Islam  is 
the  least  elevated  in  this  respect,  for  it 
allows  not  only  polygamy,  but  free  di- 
vorce at  the  man's  will,  and  concubinage 
limited  only  by  his  power  of  purchasing 
slaves.  It,  in  fact,  consecrates  the  harem 
system,  and,  except  as  regards  adultery  or 
unnatural  crime,  legitimizes  the  fullest  and 
most  unscrupulous  indulgence  of  lust. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  never  attracted  the 
most  lustful  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
French ;  it  is  rejected  by  the  least  conti- 
nent of  mankind,  the  Chinese,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  by  millions  of  women,  on 
whose  behalf  it  relaxes  nothing  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  polygamy  is  not  the  attraction  of 
Islam  for  them,  nor  are  they  promised 
male  houris  in  Paradise,  even  if  they  have 
any  chance  of  attaining  to  Paradise  at  all. 
The  truth  is,  that  men  desire  in  a  creed 
an  ideal  higher  than  their  practice.  The 
most  dissolute  of  European  societies 
foisted  upon  Christianity  a  restriction, 
celibacy,  stronger  than  any  Christ  had 
taught ;  and  even  among  male  Asiatics  it 
is  doubtful  if  laxity  is  so  attractive  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Asiatics  care,  it  is 
true,  nothing  about  purity,  which,  among 
Christians,  is  as  much  valued  as  chastity, 
and  more  safeguarded  by  opinion,  the 
Asiatics  holding  that  lust,  like  hunger,  is 
neither  evil  nor  good,  but  a  mere  appetite, 
the  gratification  of  which  under  regulation 
is  entirely  legitimate.  They  are,  there- 
fore, tolerant  of  lustful  suggestions  even 
in  their  religious  books,  care  nothing  about 
keeping  them  out  of  literature  or  art,  and 
do  not  understand,  still  -less  appreciate, 
the  rigid  system  of  obscurantism  by  which 
the  European  avoids  the  intrusion  into 
ordinary  life  of  anything  that  may  even 
accidentally  provoke  sexual  desire.  But 
as  regards  the  actual  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  Asiatics  are  not  lax.  The  incon- 
tinence of  the  young  is  prevented  by  a 
careful  system  of  betrothals  and  early  mar- 
riages ;  even  Mahommedanism  punishes 
adultery  with  death  ;  Buddhism  is  in  theory 
nearly  as  clean  as  Christianity;  and  the 
Hindoo,  besides  being  monogamous,  re- 
gards divorce  as  at  once  monstrous  and 
impossible.  It  is  probable  that  the  laxity 
of  Isl.im  in  its  sexual  ethics  repelled  rather 
than  attracted  Hindoo  men,  while  to  Hin- 
doo women  it  must  have  been  as  disgust- 


ing as  to  Christians.  The  strongest  proof 
of  the  grip  that  Islam  takes,  when  it  takes 
hold  at  all,  is  that  in  India  women  have 
been  converted  as  numerously  as  meOf 
though  the  Hindoo  woman  in  accepting 
Islam  loses  her  hope  of  heaven  and  the 
security  of  her  position  on  earth  both  ti^ 
gether.  This  repulsion,  however,  did  not 
prevent  conversion.  The  Hindoo  never 
regards  the  sexual  question  as  of  hiffh 
spiritual  importance,  and  his  philosophj 
trains  him  to  believe  that  all  ethics  are 
personal  —  that  that  which  is  forbidden 
to  one  man  may  not  only  be  allowed  to 
another,  but  enjoined  upon  him.  It  may 
be,  for  instance,  imperative  on  an  ordinary 
Brahmin  to  restrict  himself  to  one  wife, 
yet  it  may  be  perfectly  right  for  a  Koolin 
Brahmin  to  marry  sixty;  and  though  in- 
fanticide is  to  Hindoos,  as  to  Christians, 
merely  murder,  there  are  tribes,  often  of 
the  strictest  purity  of  the  faith,  in  which 
the  practice  is  considered  blameless.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  a  Hindoo  would  alto- 
gether condemn  a  Thug,  quite  certain  that 
he  tolerates  in  certain  castes  practices  he 
considers  infamous  in  certain  others.  The 
Hindoo  convert  to  Islam  therefore  ac> 
cepted  polygamy  as  allowed  by  God,  who 
alone  could  allow  or  disallow  it,  and  for 
the  rest  he  found  in  the  sacred  Law  or 
Mahommedan  rule  of  life  nothing  that  was 
repellent. 

That  law,  to  begin  vnth,  allowed  him  to 
live  the  caste  life  —  to  be,  that  is,  a  mem* 
ber  of  an  exclusive  society  maintaining 
equality  within  its  own  confines,  but  sbat 
on  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  an  invisi* 
ble  but  impassable  barrier  or  custom  rigid 
as  law.  Such  a  caste  the  Indian,  always 
timid,  always  conscious  of  being  a  mere 
grain  in  a  sand-heap,  and  always  liable  to 
oppression,  holds  to  be  essential  to  his 
safety,  secular  and  spiritual,  and  he  giv^ 
it  up  with  a  wrench  which  is  to  a  Euro- 
pean inconceivable.  Once  out  of  caste  be 
is  no  longer  a  member  of  a  strongly  knit, 
if  limited,  society,  which  will  protect  him 
against  the  external  world,  give  him  conn- 
tenance  under  all  difficulties,  and  assaic 
him  all  the  pleasant  relations  of  life,  but 
is  a  waif,  all  alone,  with  every  man's  hand 
against  him,  and  with  every  kind  of  op- 
pression more  than  possible.  Where  ii 
he  to  seek  a  surety,  and  where  a  wife  for 
his  son  ?  The  missionaries  of  Islam  did 
not,  and  do  not,  ask  him  to  abandon  caste, 
but  only  to  exchange  his  caste  for  theirs, 
the  largest,  the  most  strictly  bound,  and 
the  proudest  of  all,  a  caste  which  claims 
not  only  a  special  relation  to  God,  but  the 
right  of  ruling  absolutely  all  the  remainder 
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of  mankind.  Once  in  this  caste  the  Hin- 
doo convert  would  be  the  brother  of  all 
within  it,  hailed  as  an  equal,  and  treated 
as  an  equal,  even  upon  that  point  on  which 
European  theories  of  equality  always  break 
down,  the  right  of  intermarriage.  John 
Brown,  who  died  gladly  for  the  negro 
slave,  would  have  killed  his  daughter 
rather  than  see  her  marry  a  negro,  but  the 
Mussulman  will  accept  the  negro  as  son- 
in-law,  as  friend,  or  as  king  to  whom  his 
loyalty  is  due.  The  negro  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  present  sultan  affects  no  Mus- 
sulman's loyalty,  and  '*  Hubshees,"  who 
looked,  though  they  were  not,  negroes, 
have  in  India  carved  out  thrones.  The 
Mussulman  caste,  as  a  caste,  attracts  the 
Hindoo  strongly,  and  so  does  the  family 
life  of  Islam,  which  leaves  him  just  the 
seclusion,  just  the  household  peace,  and 
just  the  sovereignty  within  his  own  doors 
which  are  dear  to  his  soul.  He  craves  for 
a  place  where  he  may  be  in  society,  and 
yet  out  of  society ;  not  alone,  and  yet  free 
for  a  time  from  the  pressure  and  even 
from  the  observation  of  the  outer  world, 
which  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
caste  is,  if  not  directly  hostile,  at  the  best 
impure;  and  in  Mahommedanism  he  finds 
his  secluded  home  untouched.  Islam 
leaves  him  his  old  sacred  authority  over 
his  sons,  an  authority  never  questioned, 
far  less  resisted,  and,  what  he  values  still 
more,  absolute  authority  to  dispose  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  at  any  age  he  him- 
self deems  fitting.  This  privilege  is  to 
him  of  inestimable  value  — is,  indeed,  the 
very  key-note  of  any  honorable  and  there- 
fore happy  condition  of  life. 

It  is  necessary  upon  this  matter  to  be  a 
little  plain.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  relation  of  an  Indian  father  to  his  chil- 
dren, except  perhaps  their  relation  to  him. 
His  solicitude  and  their  obedience  know 
no  end,  and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  extraordi- 
narily little  tyranny  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  voung.  The  tendency, 
indeed,  is  to  spoil  them,  but  there  is  one 
grand  exception  to  this  habit  of  tender- 
ness. The  highest-spirited  European  no- 
ble is  not  more  sensitive  about  the  chastity 
of  his  daughters  than  the  Indian  of  any 
class,  but  the  ideas  of  the  two  men  as  to 
the  effectual  method  of  securing  it  are 
widely  apart.  The  European  trusts  to  his 
daughter's  principles,  to  an  invisible  but 
unbreakable  wall  of  stringent  etiquettes, 
to  an  ignorance  fostered  by  a  mother's 
care,  and  to  the  comparatively  late  age  at 
which,  for  physiological  reasons,  the  pas- 
sions wake  in  Europe.  The  Indian  knows 
that  every  girl  born  in  his  climate  may  be 
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a  mother  at  eleven  while  she  is  still  a  baby 
in  intellect  and  in  self-control,  knows  that 
while  still  a  child  her  passions  wake, 
knows  that  he  cannot  keep  her  ignorant, 
and  knows  that  he  can  no  more  at  that  age 
trust  her  principles  than  he  could  trust  her 
not  to  play  with  toys,  or  eat  the  sweet- 
meats before  her  lips.  The  choice  before 
him  is  early  betrothal  at  his  discretion, 
not  hers,  for  she  is  incompetent  to  choose, 
or  the  seclusion  in  a  nunnery  which,  if 
early  marriage  is  ever  abolished  in  India, 
will  be  the  inevitable  alternative,  as  it  is 
now  among  the  better  classes  in  France. 
He  has  decided  for  the  former  course,  and 
the  new  creed  which  approves  and  ratifies 
that  decision  is  to  him,  therefore,  an  ac- 
ceptable one.  His  notion  of  honorable 
life  is  not  upset  by  the  notion  of  his  teach- 
ers, who  upon  all  such  points  sympathize 
with  him  to  the  full.  As  to  the  ceremo- 
nial restrictions  involved  in  Mahomme- 
danism, they  are  most  of  them  his  own 
restrictions,  much  liberalized  in  theory, 
and  one  of  them  receives  his  conscien- 
tious and  most  cordial  approval.  Here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  be  plain.  In  the 
present  excited  condition  of  English  and 
American  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  alco- 
hol, it  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  un>^rnished 
truth  will  be  listened  to  without  contempt, 
but  still  it  ought  to  be  told.  There  are 
temptations  which  tell  differently  on  dif- 
ferent men,  and  which,  innocent  for  one 
set,  are  debasing  —  that  is,  utterly  evil  — 
for  another.  There  are  two  moralities 
about  drink,  just  as,  if  the  effect  of  opium 
were  different  on  different  varieties  of 
mankind,  there  would  be  two  moralities 
about  opium.  The  white  races  do  not 
suffer,  except  as  individuals,  from  alcohol. 
They  do  not  as  races  crave  it  in  excess, 
and  except  in  excess  it  harms  them  only 
by  causing  an  enormous  and  in  gp'eat  part 
useless  waste  of  their  labor.  The  white 
races  which  drink  wine  do  not  «Tppear  to 
have  suffered  at  all,  and  even  the  white 
races  which  drink  spirits  have  suffered 
very  little.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of 
either  the  French  or  the  Scotch  as  infe- 
rior peoples,  and  the  Teutons  ia  all  their 
branches  have  done  in  all  departments  of 
life  all  that  men  may  do.  Individuals  of 
all  these  races  have  suffered  from  drink 
in  such  numbers  as  to  produce  an  unnat- 
ural average  of  crime,  but  the  races  have 
neither  perished  nor  crown  weak,  nor 
shown  any  tendency  to  deterioration  in  in- 
tellectual power  or  in  morale.  The  Scotch 
are  better  than  they  were  three  centuries 
ago,  and  the  Jews,  who  drink  everywhere, 
remain  everywhere  the  same.    It  is  differ- 
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ent  with  the  dark  races  and  the  red  races. 
Owing  probably  to  some  hitherto  untraced 
peculiarity  of  either  their  physical  or  more 
probably  their  mental  constitutions,  alco- 
hol in  any  quantity  seems  to  set  most 
Asiatics  —  the  Jews  are  an  exception  — 
on  fire,  to  produce  an  irresistible  craving 
for  more,  and  to  compel  them  to  go  on 
drinking  until  they  are  sunk  in  a  stupor  of 
intoxication.  They  appear  to  delight  but 
little  in  the  exhilaration  produced  by  par- 
tial inebriety,  and  to  seek  always  a  total 
release  from  consciousness  and  its  oppres- 
sions. The  condition  of  "dead  drunk- 
ness,"  which  few  even  of  drinking  north- 
erners enjoy,  is  to  them  delightful.  **  I 
not  drinkee  for  drinkee,"  said  the  Madras 
man;  "I  drinkee  for  drunkee."  Alcohol 
is  therefore  to  such  races  an  intolerable 
evil,  and  its  consumption  by  them  is  in 
the  eyes  of  all  strict  moralists  an  immoral- 
ity. It  is  the  doing  of  a  thing  known  to 
be,  for  that  man,  evil.  This  desire  to 
drink  for  drinking^s  sake  probably  became 
stronger  when  the  Aryans  descended  from 
the  land  of  the  grape  to  regions  where  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  yet  where  arrack  can 
be  made  in  every  village  ;  and  their  early 
legislators  therefore  prohibited  the  use  of 
alcohol  ^ith  an  absolute  rigor  which  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  ages  an  instinctive 
abhorrence.  No  respectable  Hindoo  will 
touch  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan  restriction,  which  it  is  said 
cost  Islam  the  adherence  of  the  Russian 
people,  seems  to  Hindoos  a  supplementary 
evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  creed. 
With  their  path  thus  cleared,  with  their 
great  numbers,  and  with  their  persistent 
zeal,  the  missionaries  of  Islam  ought  long 
ere  this  to  have  converted  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  India  to  their  faith,  and  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  account  for  the  slowness 
of  their  progress.  The  best  explanation 
probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  dogged  re- 
sistance of  the  priesthood,  whose  hold 
over  the  people  is  riveted  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  blood  and  of  tneir  natural 
intelligence,  the  Brahmin  boy,  for  exam- 
ple, beating  every  other  boy  in  every  col- 
lege in  the  country ;  in  the  conservatism 
of  the  masses,  which  rejects  innovation  as 
impiety ;  and  in  the  saturation  of  the  Hin- 
doo mind  with  the  pantheistic  idea,  which 
is  utterly  opposed  to  Mahommedanism 
and  to  the  whole  series  of  assumptions 
upon  which  that  creed  rests.  It  is  proba- 
ble, too,  that  patriotism,  or  rather  pride, 
has  had  its  weight,  and  that  the  Hindoos, 
vain  of  their  antiquity,  of  their  intellectual 
acuteness,  and  ot  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance, have  refused  to  break  with  the  past. 


which  to  them  is  always  present,  b^  ac- 
cepting an  alien,  thouen  attractive,  raith. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain, 
Islam  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing,  but 
slowly  towards  the  destined  end.  £ven 
if  there  has  been  no  natural  increase  of 
population,  the  conversions  cannot  have 
exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year  upon  an 
average  since  proselytism  first  began  —  a 
small  number,  when  the  original  successes 
of  the  faith  in  Arabia  are  considered.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  conversions 
have  been  far  below  that  figure,  and  that 
even  now,  when  proselytizing  energy  has 
been  revived  by  a  sort  of  Protestant  re* 
vi\^l  in  Arabia,  they  hardly  reach  through- 
out the  continent  more  than  fifty  thousand 
a  year.  Still  they  go  on.  Mahommedan* 
ism  benefits  by  the  shaking  of  aJl  Hindoo 
beliefs,  which  is  the  marked  fact  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that,  should 
no  new  spiritual  agency  intervene,  tiie 
Indian  peoples,  who  are  already  betraying 
a  tendencv  to  fuse  themselves  into  one 
whole,  will  at  last  become  Mahommedan. 
None  who  profess  that  faith  ever  quit  it ; 
the  tendency  towards  physical  decay  vifl» 
ible  in  so  many  Mussulman  countries  is 
not  perceptible  in  India,  and  in  the  later 
stages  conversion  will  probably  be  acod- 
erated  by  a  decided  use  of  force. 

Whether  a  Mahommedan  is  a  better 
man  than  a  Hindoo  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide, for  though  Islam  is  the  higher  creed, 
it  is  far  more  inimical  to  progress— is, 
indeed,  a  mental  cul-de-sac^^  allowing  of  no 
advance  —  but  that  its  disciples  are  higher 
in  the  political  scale,  and  will  ultimatelv 
hold  the  reins,  is  a  truth  almost  self<«vl- 
dent.  They  are  only  one-fifth  of  the  pm- 
ulation,  they  would  have  little  external  aid 
except  from  a  few  Pathans,  and  possibly 
Soudanese,  and  they  do  not  include  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting  races  —  the  SiUu, 
Rajpoots,  Hindostanees,  Beharees,  aod 
Mahrattas  —  but,  nevertheless,  few  ob* 
servers  doubt  that,  if  the  English  amy 
departed,  the  Mahommedans,  after  one 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  wooM 
remain  supreme  in  the  peninsula.  TbOf 
are  all  potential  soldiers,  they  are  all  capi^ 
ble  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  faith,  and  thn 
are  all  willing  to  cohere,  and  to  acknovt 
edge  one  common  and  central  authority* 
They  know  how  to  make  themselves 
obeyed,  and,  though  cruel,  they  do  not 
excite  the  kind  of  hate  which  drives  sub- 
jects to  despair.  They  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  India  as  the  ruling  caste. 
Hindoos  superior  to  themselves  in  nartfd 
qualities  will  yet  serve  under  then,  vA 
I  when,  in  1857,  northern  India  tried  in  oae 
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great  heave  to  throw  off  the  European 
yoke,  it  was  to  Delhi  and  the  effete  house 
of  Timour  that  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mus- 
sulmans turned  for  guidance  and  a  centre. 
Brahmin  Sepoys  murdered  Christian  offi- 
cers in  the  name  of  a  Mahommedan  prince. 
In  the  light  of  that  most  significant  of 
facts  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that,  though 
the  process  may  be  slow,  India,  unless  all 
is  changed  by  the  intervention  of  some 
new  force,  must  in  no  long  period  of  time, 
as  time  is  counted  in  Asia,  became  a  Ma- 
hommedan country,  the  richest,  the  most 
populous,  possibly  the  most  civilized,  pos- 
sibly also  the  most  anarchical  of  them  all. 
Mahoramedanism  has  never  made  a  nation 
great,  nor  have  its  civilizations  endured 
long,  and  the  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
is  not  of  good  omen.  It  produced  some 
striking  characters,  many  great  deeds,  and 
a  few  magnificent  buildings,  one  of  which, 
the  Taj  at  Agra,  is  peerless  throughout 
the  world  ;  but  it  rotted  very  early,  and  it 
showed  from  first  to  last  no  tendency  to 
breed  a  great  people.  The  corruption  was 
greater  under  Aurungzebe  than  under 
Babcnand  the  ease  with  which  the  British 
conquest  was  effected  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  thorough  exhaustion  of  Mus- 
sulman morale.  They  were  the  ruling 
class,  they  held  all  the  springs  of  power, 
they  had  every  motive  tor  fighting  hard, 
they  were  certainly  twenty  millions  strong ; 
yet  all  our  great  wars  were  waged,  not 
with  Mussulmans,  but  with  Hindoos,  Mah- 
rattas,  Pindarees,  Sikhs,  and  our  own 
Sepoys.  Had  they  possessed  in  1756- 
1800  one-half  the  energy  of  the  Khalsa  or 
fighting  section  of  the  Sikhs,  the  British 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  India,  or 
out  of  all  India  except  Bengal,  by  sheer 
exhaustion  on  the  battle-field.  Still,  if 
India  becomes  Mahommedan,  it  may  de- 
velop (as  every  other  Mussulman  country 
has  done)  an  energy  which,  though  tempo- 
rary, may  last  for  centuries,  and  if  its 
dynasts  are  Arabs  or  native  Mussulmans 
instead  of  Tartars,  it  may  rise  to  great 
heights  of  a  certain  kind  of  Oriental  civ- 
ilization. 

The  intervening  spiritual  force  which 
ought  to  prevent  this  conversion  of  an 
empire  to  a  false  and  entirely  non-progres- 
.sive  creed  is  of  course  Christianity,  and, 
now  that  the  facts  are  better  known,  a  cry 
of  alarm  has  risen  from  the  Reformed 
Churches  at  the  slow  progress  of  Chris- 
tian proselytism  in  India.  Surely,  it  is 
argued,  there  must  be  some  defect  in  the 
system  of  bringing  our  faith  before  this 
people,  or  there  would  be  greater  results 
from  efforts  in  themselves  great,  and  sup- 
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ported  by  the  entire  Christian  world  in 
Europe  and  America.  Why  are  the  Chris- 
tians so  few,  and  why  is  there  no  sign  that 
any  nation  in  India  is  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, or  that  any  indigenous  Christian 
Church  is  attracting,  as  Buddhism  once 
did,  millions  of  followers  ?  Many  writers, 
provgked  by  this  cry,  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  it  is  ill  founded,  and  have  pub- 
lished quantities  of  statistics  intended  to 
prove  that  Christianity  does  advance  more 
rapidly  than  any  creed,  but  no  one  who 
knows  India  will  deny  that  the  complaint 
is  essentially  true.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  all  India  is  larger  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  There  are  six  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  belonging  to  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  the  conversions, 
if  we  include  the  aboriginal  tribes,  are 
becoming  more  numerous  in  proportion 
than  those  of  Mahommedanism ;  but  Chris- 
tianity has  taken  but  a  poor  grip  on  Hin- 
doo India.  The  creed  has,  except  in 
Tinnevelly,  no  perceptible  place  in  any 
one  province.  Its  votaries  are  nowhere 
really  visible  among  the  population.  Its 
thoughts  do  not  affect  the  life,  or  perplex 
the  orthodoxy,  of  other  creeds.  No  Indian 
Christian  is  a  leader  or  even  a  quasi-leader 
among  the  Indian  peoples,  and  a  traveller 
living  in  India  for  two  years,  and  knowing 
the  country  well,  might  leave  it  without 
full  consciousness  that  any  work  of  active 
proselytism  was  going  on  at  all.  Chris- 
tianity  has  not  failed  in  India  as  some 
allege,  but  it  has  failed  as  compared  with 
reasonable  expectation,  and  with  the  en- 
ergy expended  in  diffusing  it,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  quietly  and  with- 
out prejudice  the  probable  reasons  why. 
To  00  this  more  easily,  it  is  well  to  sweep 
away  in  the  beginning  one  or  two  popular 
fallacies.  One  of  these  is,  that  white 
Christians  in  India  are  the  conquering 
race,  and  that  Christianity  is  therefore 
detested  as  their  creed.  That  is  not  true. 
That  the  English  in  India  arc  regarded  by 
large  sections  of  the  people  as  "unac- 
countable, uncomfortable  works  of  God  " 
may  be  true  enough,  but  they  are  not  de- 
spised, are  not  held  to  be  bad,  and  do  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  any  way  dis- 
grace their  creed.  To  the  bulk  of  the 
native  population  they  are  little  known, 
because  they  are  not  visible,  their  num- 
bers, except  in  the  seaports  and  a  few 
garrison  towns,  being  inappreciable,  but 
those  who  know  them  know  and  admit 
them  to  be  a  competent  people,  brave  in 
war  and  capable  in  peace,  always  just, 
usually  benevolent,  though  never  agree- 
able, and  living  for  the  most  part  steadily 
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up  to  such  light  as  they  have.  Even  if 
they  were  worse  it  would  make  little  dif- 
ference, the  Hindoo  beiog  quite  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  a  creed  and  its 
professors,  and  seeing  that  his  own  people 
also  as  well  as  the  Mahomrnedans  con- 
stantly fall  in  practice  behind  the  teaching 
of  their  own  faith.  As  for  the  position  of 
the  white  Christians  as  a  dominant  caste, 
thai  is  in  favor  of  their  religion,  for  it 
shows  either  that  a  great  God  is  on  their 
side,  or  that  they  enjoy,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  favor  of  destiny.  The  fact  — 
which  is  a  fact,  and  a  very  curious  one  — 
that  the  white  Christians,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  wish  the  Indians  to  be  con- 
verted, has  no  doubt  an  influence,  of  which 
we  will  speak  by-and-by,  but  in  general 
estimation  among  Indians  this  prejudice  is 
not  counted  to  theirdiscredit,  but  is  rather 
held  to  be  a  reason  for  trusting  in  their 
unsympathetic  impartiality.  The  Hindoo, 
too,  though  he  has  neither  reverence  nor 
liking  for  the  social  system  of  his  con- 
querors, which  is  far  too  much  based  on 
Individualism  for  his  taste,  has  a  great 
respect  for  their  material  successes  and 
for  their  powers  of  thought,  which  in 
many  directions,  especially  In  governing 
and  making  laws,  he  is  disposed  to  prefer 
greatly  to  nis  own.  Taking  it  broadly,  it 
m.iy  be  affirmed  that  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  conquerors'  creed  makes  no 
subsLnntial  diSerence  one  way  or  tlic 
Other.  It  is  again  affirmed  that  Christian- 
ity is  too  difScult  and  complex  a  creed, 
that  it  demands  too  much  belief,  and  that 
its  teachers  insist  too  much  upon  the 
acceptance  by  the  iieoph)-te  of  Its  complex- 
ities and  difficulties.  1  see  no  foundation 
whatever  for  that  statement.  The  diffi- 
culties of  Christianity  to  Christians  are 
not  dilHculties  to  the  Hindoo.  He  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  idea  that  God  can 
be  triune;  that  God  may  reveal  himself 
to  man  in  human  form ;  that  a  being  may 
be  at  once  man  and  God,  and  both  com- 
pletely; that  the  divine  man  maybe  the 
true  exemplar,  though  separated  from  man 
by  his  whole  divinity;  and  that  sin  may 
be  wiped  off  by  a  supreme  sacrifice. 
Those   are    the    ideas    the    missionaries 

teach,  and  the  majority  of  Hindoos  would  '  who  predicts  eclipses  ten  years  ahead  with' 
affirm  that  they  were  perfectly  reasonable  !  i  


were  in  themselves  so  little  offensive  to 
a  heathen  people  as  the  greater  dogmai  oC 
Christianity  are  to  the  Hindoo,  who,  more- 
over, while  hinting  that  the  second  com- 
mandment involved  an  impossibilitj  in 
terms,  a  material  representation  of  the 
universal  spirit  being  inconceivable,  would 
allow  that  the  ten  constituted  a  very  iair 
rule  of  life.  The  road  is  smooth  Instead 
of  hard  for  the  Christian  theologian,  and 
it  is  the  perfect  comprehensibility  of  itt 
dogmas  which  makes  the  Hindoo's  unwill- 
ingness to  believe  harder  to  understand. 

The  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
expansion  of  Christianity  in  India  are,  I 
conceive,  of  three  kinds  :  one  due  to  the 
creed  itself,  one  to  the  social  disruption 
which  its  acceptance  involves,  and  one  to 
the  imperfect,  it  may  even  be  said  the 
slightly  absurd,  method  hitherto  adopted 
of  making  proselytes. 

I.  It  Is  most  difficult  to  make  the  theo- 
logical impediments  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  India  dear  to  the  Englidi 
mind  without  being  accused  either  of 
irreverence  or  of  presumption,  Eveiy 
missionary  has  his  own  ideas  of  thoae 
difficulties  —  often  ideas  he  does  not  tx- 
press,  derived  from  great  experience  — 
and  he  naturally  thinks  any  other  expla- 
nation either  insufficient  or  errooeonii 
The  attempt,  however,  must  be  made,  the 
writer  premising  that  his  belief  is  baaed 
on  conversations  with  Brahmins  of  grtil 
acuteness,  continued  through  a  period  of 
many  years,  but  with  Brahmins  exdv- 
sively.  No  man  not  a  Christian  b 
I  Christian  to  his  own  earthly  hurt 


foro 


:  of  t 


illectually  convinced  that  Christianityll 
irue  —  a  coQviclion  quite  compatible  widi 
f;reat  distaste  for  the  faith  Itself —or  he 
is  attracted  by  the  person  of  Christ,  feelli 
as  the  theologians  put  it,  the  love  of  Christ 
in  him.  The  former  change  hanpens  li 
India  as  often  as  elsewhere  whenever  the 
Christian  mind  and  the  Hindoo  mindfsirif 
meet  each  other,  but  it  does  not  product 
the  usual  result.  The  Hindoo  mind  is  tt 
constiiuted  that  it  can  believe,  and  doc* 
believe,  in  mutually  destnictive  facti  tt 
"—ind  the  same  time.     Ar  - 


I  blunder  believes  all  the  while,  ■!>■ 
ana  m  accordance  with  the  general  and  1  cerely  believes,  that  the  eclipse  is  caused 
divinely  originated  scheme  of  things.  I  by  some  supernatural  dog  swaltowiog  the 
There  is  nothing  fn  Christian  dosmal  moon,  and  will  beat  a  arum  to  make  Ac 
which  to  the  Hindoo  seems  either  rklicu- ,  dog  give  up  the  prize.  A  Hindoo  wSI 
lous  or  impossible,  while  no  miracle  ivliat-  state  with  perfect  honesty  that  Chritti>ti4 
ever,  however  stupendous,  in  the  least  is  true,  that  Mahommedanism  Is  tnK,atf 
overstrains  the  capacity  of  his  failh. .  that  his  own  special  variety  of  Bnhtffr 
There  never  was  a  creed  whose  dogmas  .  ism  is  true,  and  that  he  believes  thCH  rf 
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three  implicitly.  The  relation  between 
what  Dr.  Newman  calls  "  assent "  and  what 
we  call  iaith  is  imperfect  with  Hindoos, 
and  conversion  may  be  intellectually  com- 
plete, yet  be  for  all  purposes  of  action 
valueless.  Missionaries  are  constantly 
ridiculed  in  India  for  saying  that  they 
have  hearers  who  are  converts  but  not 
Christians,  the  idea  being  that  they  are 
either  deluding  themselves  or  dishonestly 
yielding  to  the  English  passion  for  tangi- 
ble results.  They  are  in  reality  stating  a 
simple  truth,  which  embarrasses  and 
checks  and,  sooth  to  say,  sometimes  irri- 
tates them  beyond  all  measure.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  a  man  whom  you  have 
labored  with  your  whole  soul  to  convince, 
who  is  convinced,  and  who  remains  just 
as  unconvinced  for  any  practical  purpose 
as  he  was  before  ?  The  Hindoo,  be  it 
understood,  is  not  skulking  or  shrinking 
from  social  martyrdom,  or  telling  lies ;  he 
really  is  intellectually  a  Hindoo  as  well  as 
a  Christian.  Some  of  us  have  seen,  it  may 
be,  the  same  position  of  mind  in  the  case 
of  a  few  Roman  Catholic  agnostics,  but 
in  Europe  it  is  rare.  In  India  it  is  nearly 
universal,  and  the  extent  of  its  effect  as  a 
resisting  force  to  Christianity  is  almost 
inconceivable  to  a  European.  The  mis- 
sionary makes  no  headway.  He  is  baf- 
fled at  the  moment  of  success  by  what 
seems  to  him  an  absurdity,  almost  a 
lunacy,  which  he  yet  cannot  remove.  The 
other  obstacle  is,  however,  yet  more  seri- 
ous. The  character  of  Christ  is  not,  I 
am  convinced,  as  acceptable  to  Indians  as 
it  is  to  the  northern  races.  It  is  not  so 
completely  their  ideal,  because  it  is  not  so 
visibly  supernatural,  so  completely  beyond 
any  point  which  they  can,  unassisted  by 
divine  grace,  hope  to  attain.  The  quali- 
ties which  seemed  to  the  warriors  of 
Clovis  so  magnificently  divine,  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  self-denial,  the  resignation, 
the  sweet  humility,  are  precisely  the  qual- 
ities the  germs  of  which  exist  in  the  Hin- 
doo. He  seeks,  like  every  other  man,  the 
complement  of  himself,  and  not  himself 
again,  and  stands  before  Christ  at  first 
comparatively  unattracted.  The  ideal  in 
his  mind  is  as  separate  as  was  the  ideal 
in  the  Jews'  mind  of  their  expected  Mes- 
siah, and  thouo:h  the  ideals  of  Jew  and 
Hindoo  are  different,  the  effect  is  in  both 
cases  the  same  —  a  passive  dull  repulsion, 
scarcely  to  be  overcome  save  by  the  spe- 
cial grace  of  God.  I  never  talked  frankly 
with  a  Hindoo  in  whom  1  did  not  detect 
this  feeling  to  be  one  inner  cause  of  his 
rejection  of  Christianity.  He  did  not 
want  that  particular  sublimity  of  character. 


but  another,  something  more  of  the  sover- 
eign and  legislator,  ft  may  be  said  that 
this  is  only  a  description  of  the  **  carnal 
man,''  and  so  it  is,  but  the  carnal  man  in 
each  race  differs,  and  iii  the  Hindoo  it 
gives  him  a  repugnance,  not  to  the  moral- 
ity of  Christianity,  which  he  entirely  ac- 
knowledges to  be  good,  though  incomplete 
as  not  demanding  enough  ceremonial  pu- 
rity, but  to  the  central  ideal  of  all.  This 
is,  when  all  is  said,  and  there  is  much  to 
say,  the  master  difficulty  of  Christianity 
in  India,  and  the  one  which  will  delay 
conversion  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  no 
Christ  in  Mohammedanism.  It  will  be 
overcome  one  day  when  Christ  is  preached 
by  Christians  unsaturated  with  European 
ideas,  but  till  then  it  will,  be  the  least 
removable  of  impediments,  though  it  pro- 
duces this  result  also,  that  when  it  is  re- 
moved the  true  convert  will  display,  does 
even  now  in  rare  cases  display,  an  approx- 
imation to  the  European  ideal  of  Christ 
such  as  in  Europe  is  scarcely  found,  or 
found  only  in  a  few  men  whom  all  the 
sects  join  to  confess  as  saintly  Christians. 

2.  What  may  be  called  the  social  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  Christianity  is  very 
great,  and  is  exasperated  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  propagated.  The 
convert  is  practically  required  to  renounce 
one  civilization  and  to  accept  another  not 
in  his  eyes  higher  than  his  own.  He  is 
compelled  first  of  all  to  "break  his  caste," 
that  is,  to  give  up  irrecoverably  —  for 
there  is  no  re-entry  into  Hindooisra — his 
personal  sanctity,  which  depends  on  caste, 
and  his  fixed  position  in  the  world,  and 
his  kinsfolk  and  his  friends,  and  to  throw 
himself  all  bare  and  raw  into  a  world  in 
which  he  instinctively  believes  nine-tenths 
of  mankind  to  be,  for  him,  impure.  He 
must  eat  and  drink  with  men  of  other 
castes,  must  hold  all  men  equal  in  his 
sight,  must  rely  on  friendship  and  not  on 
an  association,  must  be  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  an  individual,  and  not  one  of  a  mighty 
company.  There  is  no  such  suffering  un- 
less it  be  that  of  a  Catholic  nun  flung  into 
the  world  by  a  revolutionary  movement  to 
earn  her  bread,  and  to  feel  as  if  the  very 
breeze  were  impiously  familiar.  Be  it  re- 
membered, a  low-caste  man  feels  the  pro- 
tection of  caste  as  strongly  as  a  high-caste 
man,  and  the  convert  to  Christianity  does 
not,  like  the  convert  to  Mahommedanism, 
merely  change  his  caste ;  he  loses  it  alto- 
gether. 

There  is  in  India  no  Christian  caste, 
and  there  never  will  be.  Not  to  mention 
that  the  idea  is  in  itself  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, there  can  be  no  such  organization 
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unless  the  Europeans  will  admit  equality 
between  themselves  and  the  natives,  and 
they  will  not.  Something  stronger  than 
themselves  forbids  it.  They  may  be  wrong 
or  right,  but  tHeir  wills  are  powerless  to 
conquer  a  feeling  they  often  sorrow  for, 
and  the  very  missionary  who  dies  a  martyr 
to  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Indians  would 
die  unhappy  if  his  daughter  married  the 
best  convert  amon^  them.  In  presence  of 
that  feeling  a  Christian  caste  is  impossi- 
ble, for  the  Hindoo,  a  true  Asiatic,  will 
not  admit  that  with  equality  in  caste  ine- 
quality in  race  can  co-exist.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  this  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  is  wilful,  and  that 
the  converts  might  keep  their  caste,  but 
the  plan  has  never  been  worked,  and  never 
can  be.  I  firmly  believe  caste  to  be  a 
marvellous  discovery,  a  form  of  socialism 
which  through  ages  nas  protected  Hindoo 
society  from  anarchy  and  from  the  worst 
evils  of  industrial  and  competitive  life  — 
it  is  an  automatic  poor-law  to  begin  with, 
and  the  strongest  form  known  of  trades- 
union —  but  Christianity  demands  its  sac- 
rifices like  every  other  creed,  and  caste  in 
the  Indian  sense  and  Christianity  cannot 
co-exist.  With  caste  the  convert  gives  up 
much  of  his  domestic  law,  the  harem-like 
seclusion  of  his  home,  much  of  his  author- 
ity over  wife  and  children,  his  right  of 
compelling  his  daughter  to  marry  early, 
which,  as  explained  above,  he  holds  part 
of  his  honor,  most  of  his  daily  habits,  and 
even,  in  theory  at  all  events,  his  method 
of  eating  his  meals.  A  Christian  cannot 
condemn  his  wife  to  eat  alone  because  of 
her  inferiority.  Everything  is  changed 
for  him,  and  changca  for  the  unaccus- 
tomed, in  order  that  he  may  confess  his 
faith.  One  can  hardly  woncfer  that  many, 
otherwise  ready,  shrink  from  such  a  bap- 
tism by  fire,  or  that  the  second  generation 
of  native  Christians  often  show  signs  of 
missing  ancient  buttresses  of  conduct. 
They  are  the  true  anxieties  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  it  is  from  them  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  that  the  ill-repute  of  Indian 
Christians  is  derived;  but  European  opin- 
ion about  them  is  most  unfair.  They  are 
not  converts,  but  born  Christians,  like  any 
of  our  own  artisans  ;  they  have  not  gone 
lhrou;jjh  a  mental  martyrdom,  and  they 
have  to  be  bred  up  without  strong  convic- 
tions, except  that  Christianity  is  doubtless 
true,  without  the  defences  which  native 
opinion  has  organized  for  ages,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  society  in  which  the 
white  Christians  declare  their  children 
sluill  not  live.  One  such  man  I  knew  well, 
who  showed  much  of  the  quality  of  the 


European,  a  big,  bold  man,  thoufi:h  a  Ben- 

falee  by  birth,  utterly  intolerable  to  hit 
insfolk,  and  an  outcast  from  all  native 
society.  He  fought  his  battle  for  a  good 
while  hard,  but  he  erew  bitter  and  savage, 
became,  among  other  changes,  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  British  ^vernment,  and  at 
last  solved  all  the  questions  which  pressed 
on  him  so  fiercely  by  turning  Mahomme- 
dan.  A  native  Christian  village  in  Canara 
some  years  since  followed  the  same  course^ 
and  it  may  hereafter  be  a  frequent  one. 

3.  The  greatest  obstacle,  nowever,  to 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India 
is  the  method  adopted  to  secure  prose- 
lytes. The  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe 
and  America  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  old  object  with  some  zeal*  and  com- 
mendable perseverance,  but  they  have  en- 
tirely failed  to  secure  volunteers  for  the 
work.  Owing  to  causes  very  difficult  to 
understand,  missionary  work  in  India 
scarcely  ever  attracts  Europeans  po^ 
sessed  of  even  a  small  independence,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  maintain  them* 
selves  and  work  for  the  cause,  seeking  no 
pecuniary  aid  from  the^Churches,  maiybe 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
Churches,  therefore,  actinjc  for  the  nsott 
part  independently,  but  still  acknowledg- 
ing a  federal  tie  of  good-will  which  in- 
duces them  to  avoid  interfering  with  one 
another,  have  organized  what  is  practically 
a  proselytizing  ** service"  for  India,  con* 
sisting  now  of  about  seven  hundred  meoi 
differing,  of  course,  greatly  amone  each 
other,  but  most  of  them  as  well  educated 
as  average  English  or  Scotch  clergymeni 
most  of  them  married,  and  all  of  them 
honestly  devoted  to  their  work.  The 
charges  sometimes  brought  against  then 
in  England,  but  never  in  India,  are  nol 
only  unfounded,  but  nonsensical.  Nov 
I  ana  again  a  missionary,  tempted  bf  the 
high  rewards  offered  for  his  special  knowl- 
edge, or  detecting  in  himself  some 
of   true    vocation,   embraces    a 


*  Some  seal.  It  w  not  verr  mndk  If  wm  tr4  te 
meanii  of  deductinjc  the  contribntiont  of  aboat  tiA 
thousand  families  who  are  the  mainatiy  of  all  IP^ 
t^ionary  bodies  and  of  all  charitiett  tha  amoaM  BMii 
by  the  Church-2S  would  not  APpBar  lar^  ani  il  ii 
raised  with  exirrme  difficulty.  The  Chnrchc%  preMi 
by  home  want^  and  conscious  of  fTcat  ignoraac^  »M| 
as  a  rule,  f^ve  nothing  unlesa  atimalattd  by  4P*C&B 
addresses  and  the  espeose  of  that  MimolatUm  OMl,! 
quite  unreasonaoie  percentafe  from  ■iwaioo 
The  individual  contrinutiona  ao  raited  an  am 
email,  and  the  demands  of  the  contributor*  fair 
diate  results  are  ludicrously  oareaaonabla.  Tb9«9 
not  wait  for  the  oak  to  arow,  and  a  (nod  maimf  of  AM 
are  as  bad  as  the  Scotch  merchaol  who  at  laat 
a  request  to  ftupport  the  Society  for  the 
the  Jews.  He  paid  once;  hepaidtwietl  IMI  aaai 
third  application  he  aaidf  **  D  itt  an  !■■•  jMiW 
a*  conrertii^r/f" 
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career,  and  is  thenceforward  regarded  by 
his  brethren  as  a  backslider.  Now  and* 
again  a  missionary,  disenchanted  or  con- 
quered by  that  aisgust  of  India  which 
with  some  Europeans  becomes  a  mental 
disease,  returns  to  the  West  to  commence 
the  ordinary  life  of  an  Established  or  Dis- 
senting clergyman.  Now  and  again,  but 
very  rarely,  a  missionary  falls  a  prey  to 
some  temptation  of  dnnk,  or  desire,  or 
gain,  and  is  cast  out,  his  comrades  "  in- 
quiring "  in  such  cases  with  all  the  severity 
and  more  than  the  care  of  any  judicial 
court.  But  the  Churches  are,  for  the  most 
part,  admirably  served.  The  missionaries 
lead  excellent  and  hard-working  lives,  are 
implicitly  trusted  by  the  whole  community, 
European  and  native,  and  rarely  resign 
until  warned  by  severe  illness  that  the 
period  of  their  usefulness  is  overpast. 
Many  of  them  become  men  of  singular 
learning ;  many  more  show  themselves 
administrators  of  high  merit ;  and  all  dis- 
play on  occasion  that  reserve  of  energy 
ancf  devotion  which  more  than  any  other 
thing  marks  that  the  heart  of  a  service  is 
sound.  Most  pathetic  stories  are  told  of 
their  behavior  in  the  great  Mutiny,  but  I 
prefer  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  which  is 
known  to  me  to  be  true,  and  is  most  char- 
acteristic. The  Rev.  John  Robinson  was, 
in  1850  or  1851,  an  unpaid  missionary, 
recognized  as  such  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
but  maintaining  himself  as  a  translator. 
He  was  suddenly  summoned  one  day  to 
the  leper  asylum  to  baptize  a  dying  con- 
vert. The  message  was  intended  for  his 
father,  but  the  father  was  sick,  and  my 
friend  went  instead,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
baptized  the  dying  man,  consoled  him, 
and  then  was  seized  with  a  throe  of  men- 
tal agony.  It  is  the  custom  of  many 
missionaries  on  receiving  a  neophyte, 
especially  if  sick,  to  give  him  the  kiss  of 

Eeace.  Mr.  Robinson  thought  this  his 
ounden  duty,  but  he  was  himself  a  half- 
breed,  his  mother  having  been  a  Malay 
convert,  and  he  was  absolutely  persuaded 
of  the  Indian  theory  that  leprosy,  though 
non-contagious  in  the  case  ol  a  white  man, 
is  frightfully  contagious  in  the  case  of  one 
with  native  blood  in  his  veins.  He  hes- 
itated, walked  to  the  door,  and  returned 
to  kiss  the  leper  on  the  lips,  and  then  to 
lie  for  days  in  his  own  house,  prostrated 
with  an  uncontrollable  and,  as  experience 
has  often  proved,  not  unreasonable  ner- 
vous terror.  A  superstitious  fool,  the 
doctor  thought  him,  when  he  had  wormed 
the  truth  out  of  him  during  his  fit  of  ner- 
vous horror.  True  soldier  of  Christ,  say 
I,  who,  when  his  duty  called  him,  faced 


something  far  worse  than  shot.  The  body 
of  the  missionaries  have  that  quality  in 
them,  and  those  who  deprecate  or  deride 
them  do  not  know  the  facts.  But,  excel- 
lent as  they  are,  it  is  not  for  the  work  of 
proselytism  that  they  are  adapted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  few. 
Every  missionary  has  a  wife,  a  house,  a 
conveyance,  children  who  must  be  sent 
home;  and  must,  being  so  situated,  live 
the  usual  and  respectable  European  life. 
That  costs  on  the  average  £soo  a  year 
per  house  ;•  and  the  Churches,  which,  if 
they  are  really  to  reach  all  India,  need  at 
least  five  thousand  agents,  cannot,  or  at 
all  events  will  not,  provide  for  more  than 
seven  hundred.  In  the  second  place,  the 
missionaries  are  Europeans,  divided  from 
the  people  by  a  barrier  as  strong  as  that 
which  separates  a  Chinaman  from  a  Lon- 
doner, by  race,  by  color,  bv  dress,  by  in- 
curable differences  of  thought,  of  habit,  of 
taste,  and  of  language.  The  last  named 
the  missionary  sometimes,  though  by  no 
means  always,  overcomes,  but  the  remain- 
ing barriers  he  cannot  overcome,  for  they 
are  rooted  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  does 
not  try.  He  never  becomes  an  Indian,  or 
anything  which  an  Indian  could  mistake 
for  himself;  the  influence  of  civilization 
is  too  strong  for  him.  He  cannot  help 
desiring  that  his  fiock  should  become 
'*  civilized '*  as  well  as  Christian;  he  un- 
derstands no  civilization  not  European, 
and  by  unwearied  admonition,  by  govern- 
ing, by  teaching,  by  setting  up  all  manner 
of  useful  industries,  he  tries  to  bring  them 
up  to  his  narrow  ideal.  That  is,  he  be- 
comes a  pastor  on  the  best  English  model ; 
part  preacher,  part  schoolmaster,  part 
ruler ;  always  doing  his  best,  always  more 
or  less  successful,  but  always  with  an  eye 
to  a  false  end,  the  Europeanization  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  always  acting  through  the 
false  method  of  developing  the  desire  of 
imitation.  There  is  the  curse  of  the  whole 
system,  whether  of  missionary  work  or  of 
education  in  India.  The  roissionarv,  like 
the  educationist,  cannot  resist  the  desire 
to  make  his  pupils  English,  to  teach  them 
English  literature,  English  science,  En- 
glish knowledge;  often  —  as  in  the  case 
of  the  vast  Scotch  missionary  colleges, 
establishments  as  large  as  universities, 


*  I  defy  living  man,  not  being  secretary  to  a  mission, 
to  state  accurately  what  a  missionary  costs.  His  salary 
can  be  easily  ascertained,  but  in  addition  to  this  he 
receives  an  allowance  for  his  house,  for  his  conveyance, 
and  for  passase  money  when  sick.  Add  the  cost  of  his 
share  of  {general  expenses  the  charitable  allowance  for 
his  widow,  and  the  grant-in-aid  to  the  school  for  his 
children,  and  the  total  will,  I  feel  assured,  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  I  have  meotionecU 
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and  as  successful  in  teaching  —  through 
the  medium  of  English  alone.  He  wants 
to  saturate  Easterns  with  the  West.  The 
result  is  that  the  missionary  becomes  an 
excellent  pastor  or  an  efficient  schoolmas- 
ter instead  of  a  proselytizer,  and  that  his 
converts  or  their  children  or  the  thou- 
sands of  pagan  lads  he  teaches  become  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  success  a  hybrid 
caste,  not  quite  European,  not  quite  In- 
dian, with  the  originality  killed  out  of 
th«m,  with  self-reliance  weakened,  with  all 
mental  aspirations  wrenched  violently  in 
a  direction  which  is  not  their  own.  It  is 
as  if  Englishmen  were  trained  by  China- 
men to  become  not  only  Buddhists,  but 
Chinese.  The  first  and  most  visible  result 
is  a  multiplication  of  Indians  who  know 
English,  but  are  not  English,  either  in  in- 
tellectual ways  or  in  morale;  and  the 
second  is  that,  after  eighty  years  of  effort, 
no  great  native  missionary  has  arisen,  that 
no  great  Indian  Church  has  developed 
itself  on  lines  of  its  own  and  with  unmis- 
takable self-dependent  vitality,  and  that 
the  ablest  missionaries  say  sorrowfully 
that  white  supervision  is  still  needed,  and 
that  if  they  all  retired  the  work  might 
even  now  be  undone,  as  it  was  in  Japan. 
Where  three  thousand  preaching  friars 
are  required,  most  or  all  of  them  Asiatics, 
living  among  the  people,  thinking  like 
them  as  regards  all  but  creed,  sympathiz- 
ing with  them  even  in  their  superstitions, 
we  have  seven  hundred  excellent  but  for- 
eign schoolmasters  or  pastors  or  ruling 
elders.  What  is  wanted  in  India  for  the 
work  of  proselytizing  is  not  a  Free 
Church  College,  an  improved  Edinburgh 
High  School,  teaching  thousands  of  Brah- 
mins English,  but  an  El  Azhar  for  train- 
ing native  missionaries  through  their  own 
tongue,  and  in  their  own  ways  of  thought 
exclusively  —  a  college  which  should  pro- 
duce, not  baboos  competent  to  answer 
examination  papers  from  Cambridge,  but 
Christian  fanatics  learned  in  the  Christian- 
ized learning  of  Asia,  and  ready  to  wan- 
der forth  to  preach,  and  teach,  and  argue, 
and  above  all  to  command  as  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Islam  do.  Let  every  native 
church  once  founded  be  left  to  itself,  or  be 
helped  only  by  letters  of  advice,  as  the 
churches  of  Asia,  were,  to  seek  for  itself 
the  rule  of  life  which  best  suits  Christian- 
ity in  India,  to  press  that  part  of  Chris- 
tianity most  welcome  to  the  people,  to 
urge  those  dogmatic  truths  which  most 


attract  and  hold  them.    We  in  England 
have  almost  forgotten  those  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  God  which  divided  the 
Eastern    Empire   of   Rome,   and    which 
among  Christian  Indians  would  probably 
revive   in   their  fullest  force,    ft  is  the 
very  test  of  Christianity  that  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  all  civilizations  and  improve  all, 
and  the  true  native  churches  of  India  will 
no  more  be  like  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Europe  than  the  churches  of  Yorkshire 
are   like  the   churches   of  Asia    Minor. 
Strange    beliefs,    strange    organizations, 
many  of  them  spiritual   despotisms  of  a 
lofty  type,  like  that  of  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  the  most  original  of  all  modem  In- 
dians, wild  aberrations  from  the  truth,  it 
may  be  even  monstrous  heresies,  will  ap- 
pear among  them,  but  there  will  be  life, 
conflict,  energy,  and  the  faith  will  spread, 
not  as  it  does  now  like  a  fire  in  a  middle- 
class  stove,  but  like  a  fire  in  the  forest 
There  is  far  too  much  fear  of  imperfect 
Christianity  in  the  whole  missionary  or- 
ganization.   Christianity  is  alway^s  imper- 
fect in  its  beginnings.    The  majority  of 
Christians  in  Constantine*s  time   would 
have  seemed  to  modern  missionaries  mere 
worldlings  ;  the  converted  Saxons  were  for 
centuries  violent  brutes ;  and  the  mass  of 
Christians  throughout  the  world  are  even 
now  no  better  than  indifferents.  None  the 
less  is  it  true  that  the  race  which  em* 
braces  Christianity,  even  nominally,  risei 
with  a  bound  out  of  its  former  position, 
and  contains  in  itself  thenceforward  the 
seed  of  a  nobler  and  more  lasting  life. 
Christianity  in   a   new   people  must  de- 
velop civilization  for  itself,  not  be  smoth- 
ered by  it,  still  less  be  exhausted  in  the 
impossible   effort  to  accrete  to  itself  a 
civilization  from  the  outside.     Natives  ol 
India  when  they  are  Christians  will  be  and 
ought  to  be  Asiatics  still  — that  is,  as  un- 
like English  rectors  or  Enc^lish  Dissent- 
ing ministers  as  it  is  possible  for  men  ol 
the  same  creed  to  be,  and  the  effort  10 
squeeze  them  into  these  moulds  not  onlr 
wastes  power,  but  destroys  the  vitality  <■ 
the    original    material.       Mahommedas 
prosclytism  succeeds  in  India  because  it 
leaves  its  converts  Asiatics  still;  Chri^ 
tian  proselytism  fails  in  India  because  it 
strives  to  make  of  its  converts  English 
middle-class  men.    That  is  the  truth  in  s 
nutshell,  whether  we  choose  to  accept  itor 
not. 
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From  The  EnsHsh  Illustrated  Magaiine. 
"THAT  GIRL  IN   BLACK." 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
PART  I. 

He  was  spoilt  —  deplorably,  absurdly 
spoilt.  But,  so  far,  that  was  perhaps  the 
worst  that  could  fairly  be  said  against  him. 
There  was  genuine  manliness  still,  some 
chivalry  even,  yet  struggling  spasmodi- 
callv  to  make  itself  felt,  and  —  what  was 
practically,  perhaps,  of  more  account  as  a 
preservative  —  some  small  amount  of  orig- 
inality in  his  character.  He  had  still  a 
good  deal  to  learn,  and  something  too  to 
unlearn  before  he  could  take  rank  as  past- 
master  in  the  stupid  worldliness  of  his 
class  and  time.  For  he  was  neither  so 
blasi  nor  so  cynical  as  he  flattered  himself, 
but  young  enough  to  affect  being  both  to 
the  extent  of  believing  his  own  affecta- 
tions real. 

He  was  popular;  his  position  and  in- 
come were  fair  enough  to  have  secured 
this  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these,  so- 
cially speaking,  easy-going  days,  even  had 
be  been  without  the  further  advantages  of 
good  looks  and  a  certain  arrogance,  not  to 
say  insolence  of  bearing,  which,  though 
nothing  can  be  acquired  with  greater  facil- 
ity and  at  less  expenditure  of  Drain  tissue, 
appears  to  be  the  one  not-to-be-disputed 
hall-mark  of  the  period. 

Why  he  went  to  Mrs.  Englewood's  re- 
ception that  evening  he  could  scarcely 
have  told,  or  perhaps  he  would  have 
vaguely  shrunk  from  owning  even  to  him- 
self the  real  motives — of  smcere  though 
feeble  loyalty  to  old  associations,  of  faintly 
stirring  gratitude  for  much  kindness  in 
the  past  —  which  had  prompted  the  effort. 
For  Mrs.  Englewood  was  neither  very 
rich,  nor  very  beautiful,  nor — worst  of 
"  nors  "  —  very  fashionable  ;  scarcely,  in- 
deed, to  be  reckoned  as  of  notre  monde  in 
any  very  exclusive  sense  of  the  words, 
though  kindly,  and  fairly  refined,  irre- 
proachable as  wife  and  mother,  and  so 
satisfied  with  her  lot  as  to  be  uninterest- 
ingly free  from  social  ambition. 

But  her  house  was  commonplace,  she 
herself  not  specially  amusing. 

"  If  she'd  be  content  to  ask  me  there 
when  they're  alone —  I  like  talking  to  her 
herself  well  enough,"  thought  Despard, 
as  he  dressed.  In  his  heart,  however,  he 
knew  that  would  not  do.  He  was  more 
or  less  of  a  lion  from  Mrs.  Engle wood's 
point  of  view ;  she  was  not  above  a  certain 
pride  in  knowing  that  for  the  "old  sake's 
sake  "  she  could  count  upon  him  for  her 
one  party  of  the  season.    And  for  this,  as 


she  retained  a  real  affection  for  the  maa 
she  had  known  as  that  delightful  thing, 
a  bright,  intelligent,  and  unspoilt  boy,  and 
as  she  thought  of  him  still  far  more  highly 
than  he  deserved  to  be  thought  of,  her 
conscience  left  her  unrebuked. 

Year  after  year,  it  is  true,  her  husband 
wet-blanketea  her  innocent  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  young  man's  name  on  her  invi- 
tation list. 

"  That  fellow !  In  your  place,  my  dear 
Gertrude  "  —  and  an  expressive  raising  of 
the  eyebrows  said  the  rest. 

"  But,  Harry,"  she  would  mildly  expos- 
tulate, "  you  forget.  I  knew  him  when  he 
was 
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"  So  high  —  at  Whipmore.  Oh,  yes  ;  I 
know  all  about  it.  Well,  well,  take  your 
way  of  it ;  it  doesn't  hurt  me  if  you  invite 
people  who  don't  want  to  come. 

**  But  who  always  do  come,  you  must 
allow,"  she  would  reply  triumphantly. 

"And  think  themselves  mighty  conde- 
scending for  doing  so,"  Mr.  Englewood 
put  in. 

"  You  don't  do  Despard  justice.  It's 
always  the  way  with  men,  I  suppose." 

"Come  now,  don't  be  down  upon  me 
about  it,"  he  would  say  good-naturedly. 
**  I  don't  stop  your  askmg  him.  It  isn't 
as  if  we  had  daughters.  In  that  case  "  — 
but  the  rest  was  left  to  the  imagination. 

And  this  particular  year  Mrs.  Engle- 
wood had  smiled  to  herself  at  this  point  of 
the  discussion. 

"  One  can  make  plans  even  though  one 
hastt't  daus:hters,"  she  reflected.  **  If 
Harry  would  let  me  ask  him  to  dinner 
now  —  but  I  know  there's  no  chance  of 
that.  And,  after  all,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  at  an  evening  party.  I  should  like 
to  do  Despard  a  good  turn,  and  give  him 
a  start  before  any  other.  If  I  could  give 
him  a  hint !  But  then  there's  my  promise 
to  her  father,  —  and  Despard  is  sure  to  be 
sensitive  on  those  points.  I  might  spoil 
it  all.  No;  I  shall  appeal  to  his  kind* 
heartedness ;  that  is  the  best.  How  ten- 
der he  used  to  be  to  poor  Lilly  when  she 
was  a  tiny  child !  How  he  used  to  mount 
her  up  on  his  shoulders  when  she  couldn't 
see  the  fireworks  !  I  will  tell  Maisie  that 
story.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  she  will 
appreciate." 

It  was  a  hot,  close  evening.  Though 
only  May,  there  was  thunder  in  the  air, 
people  said.  Despard's  inward  dissatis- 
faction increased. 

"  Upon  my  soul  it's  too  bad,"  he  ejacu- 
lated while  examining  the  flowers  in  his 
buttonhole.  "  Why,  when  one's  made  up 
one's  miod  to  do  a  disagreeable  thing, 
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should  everything  conspire  to  nuke  it 
more  odious  than  it  need  be,  I  wonder  ?  I 
have  really — more  than  half  a  mind  — 
not  to " 

Poor  Gertrude  £n|;lewood,  at  that  mo- 
ment smilingly  receiving  her  guests  I  She 
little  knew  now  her  great  interest  in  the 
evening  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived.  Not  that 
be  had  specially  intended  this.  He  cared 
too  little  about  it  to  have  considered 
whether  he  should  be  late  or  earlv,  and  as 
he  slowly  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
at  the  doorway,  he  was  conscious  of  but 
one  wish  — to  get  himself  at  once  seen  by 
his  hostess,  and  then  to  make  his  escape 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  to  the  first  part 
of  this  little  programme  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty. Scarcely  did  the  first  syllables  of 
his  name,  "  Mr.  Despard  Norreys,"  fall  on 
the  ear,  before  Mrs.  £nglewood*s  out- 
stretched hand  was  in  his,  her  pleasant 
face  smiling  up  at  him,  her  pleasant  voice 
bidding  him  welcome.  Yes,  there  was 
something  difficult  to  resist  about  her;  it 
was  refreshing,  somehow,  and  —  there  lay 
the  secret  —  it  brought  back  other  days, 
when  poor  Jack's  big  sister,  Gertrude,  had 
welcomed  the  orphan  schoolboy  just  as 
heartily,  and  when  he  had  glowed  with 
pride  and  gratification  at  her  notice  of 
him. 

Despard*s  resigned,  not  to  say  sulky,  ex- 
pression cleared ;  it  was  no  wonder  Mrs. 
Englewood's  old  liking  for  him  had  suf- 
fered no  diminution ;  he  did  show  at  his 
best  with  her. 

"  So  pleased  youVe  come,  so  good  of 
you,"  she  was  saying  simply. 

Her  words  made  the  young  man  feel 
vaguely  ashamed  of  himself. 

**  Good  of  me  ! "  he  repeated,  flushing  a 
little,  though  the  same  or  a  much  more 
fervent  greeting  from  infinitely  more  ex- 
alted personages  than  Gertrude  had  often 
failed  to  disturb  his  composure.  **No, 
indeed,  very  much  the  reverse.  Tm  sorry," 
with  a  glance  round,  **  to  be  so  late,  espe* 
ciallyas " 

"  No,  no,  youVe  not  to  begin  saying  you 
can*t  stay  long,  the  very  moment  you've 
come.  Listen,  Despard,"  and  she  drew 
him  aside  a  little ;  "  I  want  you  to  do 
something  to  please  me  to-night.  I  have 
a  little  friend  here  —  a  Miss  Fforde  — 
that  I  want  you  to  be  very  good  to.  Poor 
little  thing,  she's  quite  a  stranger,  knows 
nobody,  never  been  out.  But  she's  a  nice 
little  tning.  Will  you  ask  her  to  dance? 
or"  —  for  the  shaclow  of  a  frown  on  her 
favorite's  forehead  became  evident  even 
to  Mrs.  Englewood's  partial  eyes  •-<-'' if 
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ou  don*t  care  to  dance,  will  you  talk  to 

er  a  little  ?    Anything,  you  know,  just  to 
please  her." 

Despard  bowed.  What  else  could  he 
do?  Gertrude  slid  her  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"There  she  is,"  she  said.  "That  girl 
in  black  over  there  by  the  fireplace.  Alai- 
sie,  my  dear,"  for  a  step  or  two  had  brought 
them  to  the  indicated  spot,  "  I  want  to 
introduce  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Despard 
Norreys,  to  you.  Mr.  Norreys  —  Miss 
Fforde ; "  and  as  she  pronounced  the 
names  she  drew  her  hand  quietly  away, 
and  turned  back  towards  her  post  at  the 
door. 

Despard  bowed,  and,  with  the  very 
slightest  possible  instinct  of  curiosity, 
glanced  at  the  girl  before  him.  She  was 
of  middle  height,  rather  indeed  under  than 
above  it;  she  was  neither  very  fair  nor 
very  dark ;  there  was  nothing  very  special 
or  striking  in  her  appearance.  She  was 
dressed  in  black;  there  was  nothing  re* 
markable  about  her  attire,  rather,  as  Des- 
pard saw  in  an  instant,  an  absence  of 
style,  of  finish,  which  found  its  epithet  at 
once  in  his  thoughts  —  "countrified,  of 
course,"  he  said  to  himself.  But  before 
he  had  time  to  decide  on  his  next  move- 
ment she  raised  her  eyes,  and  for  half  an 
instant  his  attention  deepened.  The  eyes 
were  strikingly  fine ;  they  were  very  blue, 
but  redeemed  from  the  shallowness  of 
very  blue  eyes  by  the  depth  of  the  eye- 
lashes, both  upper  and  lower.  And  just 
now  there  was  a  brightness,  an  expectancy 
in  the  eyes  which  was  by  no  means  their 
constant  expression.  For,  lashes  notwith- 
standing, Miss  Fforde's  blue  eyes  could 
look  coki  enough  when  she  chose. 

"Good  eyes,"  thought  Despard.  But 
just  as  he  allowed  the  words  to  shape 
themselves  in  his  brain,  he  noticed  that 
over  the  girl's  clear,  pale  face  a  glow  of 
color  was  quickly  spreading. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  he  ejaculated  men- 
tallv,  "she  is  blushing.  What  a  bread- 
ancf-butter  miss  she  must  be  —  to  d/usA 
because  a  man's  introduced  to  her.  And 
I  am  to  draw  her  out!  It  is  really  too 
bad  of  Mrs.  Englewood ; "  and  he  half  be- 
gan to  turn  away  with  a  sensation  of  indig- 
nation and  almost  of  disgust. 

But  positive  rudeness  where  a  woman 
was  concerned  did  not  come  easy  to  him. 
He  stopped  and  muttered  something  in- 
distinctlv  enough  about  "  the  pleasure  of 
a  dance.  The  ^irl  had  grown  pale  again 
bv  this  time,  and  in  her  eyes  a  half-startled, 
almost  pained  expression  was  replacing 
the  glad  expectancy.    As  he  spoke,  how- 
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ever,  something  of  the  former  look  re- 
turned to  them. 

"1  —  I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  she  said. 
**  I  am  not  engaged  for  anything." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  1  am  quite  sure  you  dance  atro- 
ciously." 

But  aloud  he  said  with  the  slow,  impas- 
sive tone  in  which  some  of  his  admirers 
considered  him  so  to  excel  that  **  Des- 
pard's  drawl  "  had  its  school  of  followers, 

"Shall  we  say  the  —  the  tenth  waltz? 
I  fear  it  is  the  first  I  can  propose." 

"Thank  you,"  Miss  Fforde  replied. 
She  looked  as  if  she  would  have  been 
ready  to  say  more  had  he  in  the  least  en- 
couraged it,  but  he,  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  turned  away  —  the  more 
eagerly  as  at  that  moment  he  caught  sight 
in  the  crowd  of  a  lady  he  knew. 

"  Mrs.  Marrinder !  What  a  godsend ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

He  did  not  see  Miss  Fforde's  face  as 
he  left  her,  and,  had  he  done  so,  it  would 
have  taken  far  more  than  his  very  average 
modicum  of  discernment  to  have  rightly 
interpreted  the  varying  and  curiously  in- 
termin^ijling  expressions  which  rapidly 
crossed  it,  like  cloud-shadows  alternating 
with  dashes  of  sunshine  on  an  April  morn- 
ing. She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
where  she  was,  then  glancing  round  and 
seeing  a  vacant  seat  in  a  corner  she  quietly 
appropriated  it. 

**  The  tenth  waltz,"  she  repeated  to  her- 
self with  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  "  I  wonder 
"  but  that  was  all. 

The  evening  wore  on.  Miss  Fforde 
had  danced  once  —  but  only  once.  It 
was  with  a  man  whom  her  host  himself 
introduced  to  her,  and,  though  good-na- 
tured and  unaffected,  he  was  ooyish  and 
commonplace  ;  and  she  had  to  put  some 
force  on  herself  to  reply  with  any  show  of 
interest  to  his  attempts  at  conversation. 
She  was  engaged  for  one  or  two  other 
dances,  but  it  was  hot,  and  the  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  with  a  scarcely  acknowl- 
edged reflection  —  for  Miss  Fforde  was 
young  and  inexperienced  enough  to  think 
It  hardly  fair  to  make  an  engagement  even 
for  but  a  dance,  to  break  it  deliberately  ~ 
that  if  her  partners  did  not  find  her  it 
would  not  much  matter,  the  girl  withdrew 
quietly  into  a  corner,  where  a  friendly 
curtain  all  but  screened  her  from  observa- 
tion, and  allowed  her  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  dangerous  but  delightful  refreshment 
of  an  open  window  hard  by. 

The  draught  betrayed  its  source,  how- 
ever. She  was  scarcely  seated  when 
voices  approaching  caught  her  ears. 
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"Here  you  are  —  there  must  be  a  win- 
dow open,  it  is  ever  so  much  cooler  in  this 
corner.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  draught  ?  " 
said  a  voice  she  thought  she  recognized. 

"No  —  o  —  at  least  —  oh,  this  corner 
will  do  beautifully.  The  curtain  will  pro- 
tect rac.  What  a  blessing  to  get  a  little 
airl"  replied  a  second  speaker  —  a  lady 
evidently. 

"People have  no  business  to  cram  their 
rooms  so.  And  these  rooms  are  —  well, 
not  spacious.  How  in  the  world  did  you 
get  Marrinder  to  come  ?  " 

The  second  speaker  laughed.  "It  was 
Quite  the  other  way,"  she  replied.  "  How 
did  he  get  me  to  come?  you  might  ask. 
He  has  something  or  other  to  do  with  our 
host,  and  made  a  personal  matter  of  my 
coming,  so,  of  course,  I  gave  in." 

"  How  angelic !  " 

"  It  is  a  penance;  but  we're  going  im- 
mediately." 

"  I  shall  disappear  with  you." 

"  You  1  Why,  you  told  me  a  moment 
ago  that  you  were  obliged  to  dance  with 
some  protigie  of  Mrs.  Englewood's  —  that 
she  had  made  a  point  of  it  And  you 
haven^t  danced  with  her  yet,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,"  said  the  woman's  voice  again. 

A  sort  of  groan  was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?^'  with  a  light 
laugh. 

"  I  had  forgotten ;  you  might  have  let 
me  forget  and  go  on  with  a  clear  con- 
science.' 

"  What  is  there  so  dreadful  about  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  that  girl  in  black  I  have  to  dance 
with  for  my  sins.  Such  a  little  dowdy !  I 
am  convinced  she  can't  waltz.  It  was 
truly  putting  old  friendship  to  the  test  to 
expect  it  of  me.  And  of  all  things  I  do 
detest  a  bread-and-butter  miss.  You  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  this  one  has  never 
left  a  country  village  before.    She " 

But  his  further  confidences  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marrinder  in 
search  of  his  wife. 

"  You  don't  care  to  stay  any  longer,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  the  new  comer. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  quite  ready.  I  was  en- 
gaged for  this  dance  —  the  tenth,  isa't  it  ? 
but  I  am  tired,  and  it  doesn't  matter.  My 
partner,  whoever  he  was,  can  find  some 
one  else.     Good-night,  Mr.  Norreys.!*^ 

"  Let  me  go  with  you  to  the  door  at 
least,"  he  replied.  "I'll  look  about,  for 
that  girl  in  black  on  my  way,  so  that  if  I 
don't  see  her  I  can  honestly  feel  I.  have 
done  my  duty." 

Then  there  came  a  flutter  and  rustling, 
and  Miss  Fforde  knew  that  her  neighbors 
had  taken  their  departure. 
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She  waited  an  instant,  and  then  came 
out  of  her  corner. 

**  He  is  not  likely  to  come  back  to  look 
for  me  in  this  room,"  she  thought;  "but 
in  case  he  possibly  should,  I  —  I  shall  not 
hide  myself." 

She  had  had  a  moment*s  sharp  conflict 
with  herself  before  arriving  at  this  deci- 
sion ;  and  her  usually  pale  face  was  still 
faintly  flushed  when,  slowly  making  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  sofa  where  she 
had  now  conspicuously  placed  herself,  she 
descried  Mr.  Norreys. 

"Our  dance  —  the  tenth  —  I  believe," 
he  said,  with  an  exaggeration  of  indif- 
ference, sounding  almost  as  if  he  wished 
to  irritate  her  into  making  some  excuse  to 
escape. 

In  her  place  nine  girls  out  of  ten  would 
have  done  so,  and  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  hide  their  indignation.  But 
Maisie  Fforde  was  not  one  of  those  nine. 
She  rose  quietly  from  her  seat  and  took 
his  arm. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  i»  our  dance." 

Something  in  her  voice,  or  tone,  made 
him  glance  at  her  with  a  shade  more  atten- 
tion than  he  had  hitherto  condescended  to 
bestow  on  **  Mrs.  Englewood's  protif^ie*'* 
She  was  looking  straight  before  her;  her 
features,  which  ne  now  discovered  to  be 
delicate  in  outline,  and  almost  faultlessly 
regular  in  their  proportions,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  composure;  only  the 
slight,  very  slight  rose-flush  on  her  cheeks 
would  have  told  to  one  who  knew  her  well 
of  some  inward  excitement. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  thought  Despard,  "  she's 
almost  pretty  —  no,  pretty*s  not  the  word. 
I  never  saw  a  face  quite  like  it  before.  I 
suppose  I  didn't  look  at  her,  she's  so  badly, 
at  least  so  desperately  plainly  dressed.  I 
don't,  however,  suppose  she  can  talk,  and 
rd  bet  any  money  she  can't  dance." 

As  regarded  the  first  of  his  predictions 
she  gave  him  at  present  no  opportunity  of 
judging.  She  neither  spoke  nor  loolced 
at  him.  He  hazarded  some  commonplace 
remark  about  the  heat  of  the  rooms ;  she 
replied  by  a  monosyllable.  Despard  be- 
gan to  get  angry. 

"  ff^(£7«'/ talk,  whether  she  can  or  not," 
he  said  to  himself,  when  a  second  obser- 
vation had  met  with  no  better  luck.  He 
glanced  round  the  room ;  all  the  other 
couples  were  either  dancing  or  smiling 
and  talking.  He  became  conscious  of  a 
curious  sensation  as  disagreeable  as  novel 
—  he  felt  as  if  he  were  looking  ridicu- 
lous. 

He  turned  again  to  his  partner  in  a  sort 
of  desperation. 
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"Will  yon  dance?'*  be  said,  and  his 
tone  was  almost  rough ;  it  had  entirely 
lost  its  usual  calm,  half -insolent  indifiEer- 
ence. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  while  a  scarcely 
perceptible  smile  faintly  curved  her  lips. 
"It  is,  I  suppose,  what  we  are  standing 
up  here  for,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Despard  grew  furious.  "  She  is  laugh* 
ing  at  me,"  he  thought.  "Impertinent 
little  nobody  I  Where  in  Heaven's  name 
has  Gertrude  Englewood  unearthed  her 
from  .^  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  the  very  last 
time  she  will  see  me  at  her  dances  !  " 

And  somehow  his  discomfiture  was  not 
decreased  by  a  glance,  an  almost  involun* 
tary  glance,  at  Miss  Fforde  as  they  began 
to  dance.  She  was  certainly  not  strikmg 
in  appearance;  she  was  middle-sizec^ 
barely  that  indeed ;  her  dress  was  now,  he 
began  to  perceive,  plain  with  the  plainness 
of  intention,  not  of  ignorance  or  economy. 
But  yet,  with  it  all  —  no,  he  could  not 
honestly  feel  that  he  was  right;  she  did 
not  loolc  like  "  a  nobody." 

There  was  a  further  discovery  in  store 
for  him.  The  girl  danced  beautifully. 
Mr.  Norreys  imagined  himself  to  have 
outlived  all  enthusiasm  on  such  subjects, 
but  now  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  r6U 
which  was  becoming  second  nature  to 
him,  a  bit  of  the  old  Despard  —  the  hearty, 
unspoilt  boy  — cropped  out,  so  to  speaic, 
unawares.  This  happened  just  now  —  his 
surprise  had  to  do  with  it. 

"You  dance  perfectly  —  exquisitely!" 
he  burst  out  when  at  last  they  stopped. 
It  was  his  second  dance  that  evening  only ; 
neither  he  nor  Miss  Fforde  was  the  least 
tired,  and  the  room  was  no  longer  so 
crowded. 

She  looked  up.  There  was  no  flush  of 
gratification  on  her  face,  only  a  very  slight 
—  the  slightest  possible  —  sparkle  in  the 
beautiful  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly ;  "  I  believe  I 
can  dance  well." 

Despard  bit  his  lips.  For  once  in  his 
life  he  felt  absolutely  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
Yet  remain  silent  he  would  not,  for  by  so 
doing  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  would  be 
playing  into  the  girl's  hands. 

"  I  will  make  her  talk,"  he  vowed  in- 
ternally. 

It  was  not  often  he  cared  to  exert  him- 
self, but  he  could  talk,  both  intelligently 
and  agreeably,  when  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble.  And  gradually,  though  very 
gradually  only.  Miss  Fforde  began  to 
thaw.  She,  too,  could  talk;  though  her 
words  were  never  many,  they  struck  him 
as  remarkably  well  chosen  and  to  the 
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point.  Yet  more,  they  incited  him  to 
further  effort.  There  was  the  restraint  of 
power  about  them ;  not  her  words  only, 
but  her  tone  and  expression,  the  quick 
play  of  her  features,  the  half-veiled  glances 
of  her  eyes,  were  full  of  a  curious  fasci- 
nation, seeming  to  tell  how  charming,  how 
responsive  a  companion  she  might  be  if 
she  chose. 

But  the  fascination  reacted  as  an  irri- 
tant on  Mr.  Norreys.  He  could  not  get 
rid  of  a  mortifying  sensation  that  he  was 
being  sounded,  and  his  measure  taken 
by  this  presumptuous  little  girl.  Yet  he 
glanced  at  her.  No;  presumptuous  was 
not  the  word  to  apply  to  her.  He  grew 
almost  angry  at  last,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  losing  his  self-control. 

**  You  are  drawing  me  out.  Miss  Fforde," 
he  said,  "in  hopes  of  my  displaying  my 
ignorance.  You  know  much  more  about 
the  book  in  question,  and  the  subject,  than 
I  do.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  rae 
all  about  it,  I " 

She  glanced  up  quickly  with,  for  the 
first  time,  a  perfectly  natural  and  uncon- 
strained expression  on  her  face. 

"Indeed  —  indeed,  no,"  she  said.  "I 
am  very  ignorant.  In  some  ways  I  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  learning." 

Despard's  face  cleared.  There  was  no 
question  of  her  sincerity. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  playing  me  off," 
he  said  boyishly. 

Miss  Fforde  burst  out  laughing,  but  she 
instantly  checked  herself. 

"What  a  pity!"  thought  Mr.  Norreys, 
"  I  never  heard  a  prettier  laugh."  "  I  did, 
indeed,"  he  repeated,  exaggerating  his 
tone  in  hopes  of  making  her  laugh  again. 

But  it  was  no  use.  Her  face  had  re- 
gained the  calm,  formal  composure  it  had 
worn  at  the  beginning  of  the  dance. 

"  She  is  like  three  girls  rolled  into  one," 
thought  Despard.  "The  shy,  country- 
bred  miss  she  seemed  at  first,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  shame  shot  through  him  at  the  rec- 
ollection ot  his  stupid  judgment,  "then 
this  cold,  impassive,  princess-like  damsel, 
and  by  fitful  glimpses  yet  another,  with 
nothyg  in  common  with  either.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  r6U  she  has  chosen 
to  play,  I  —  I  strongly  suspect  it  is  but  a 
r^/^,"  he  decided  hastily. 

The  riddle  interested  him. 

•'  May  I  —  will  you  not  give  me  another 
dance  ? "  he  said  deferentially.  For  the 
tenth  waltz  had  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,"  she  replied. 
The  words  were  simple  and  girlish,  but 
the  tone  was  regal.  "Good-night,  Mr. 
Norreys.     1  congratulate  you  on  your  self- 


sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  friendship.  You 
may  now  take  your  departure  with  a  clear 
conscience." 

He  stared.  She  was  repeating  some 
of  his  own  words.  Miss  Fforde  bowed 
coldly,  and  turned  away.  And  Despard, 
bewildered,  mortified  even,  though  he 
would  not  own  it,  yet  strangely  attracted, 
and  disgusted  with  himself  for  being  so, 
after  a  passing  word  or  two  with  his  host- 
ess, left  the  house. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Gertrude  Engle- 
wood  was  bidding  her  young  guest  good- 
night. 

"And  oh,  Maisie!"  she  exclaimed, 
"how  did  you  get  on  with  Despard?  Is 
he  not  delightful  ?  " 

Miss  Fforde  smiled  quietly.  They  were 
standing  in  her  room,  for  she  was  to  spend 
a  night  or  two  with  her  friend. 

"I  —  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  would  much 
rather  not  speak  about  him,"  she  said. 
"He  is  very  good-looking, and  —  well,  not 
stupid,  I  dare  say.  But  I  am  not  used  to 
men,  you  know,  Gertrude  —  not  to  men  of 
the  day,  at  least,  of  which  I  suppose  he  is 
a  type.  I  cannot  say  that  I  care  to  see 
more  of  thera.  I  am  happier  at  home  with 
papa." 

She  turned  away  quickly.  Gertrude  did 
not  see  the  tears  that  rose  to  the  girl's 
eyes,  or  the  rush  of  color  that  overspread 
her  face  at  certain  recollections  of  that 
evening.  She  was  nineteen,  but  it  was 
her  first  "  real "  dance,  and  she  felt  as  if 
years  had  passed  since  the  afternoon  only 
two  days  ago  when  she  had  arrived. 

Mrs.  Englewood  looked  and  felt  sadly 
disappointed.  She  had  been  so  pleased 
with  her  own  diplomacy. 

"It  will  be  different  when  you  are  a 
little  more  in  the  way  of  it,"  she  said. 
"And  —  I  really  don't  think  your  father 
should  insist  on  your  dressing  quite  so 
plainly.  It  will  do  the  very  thing  ne  wants 
to  avoid  —  it  will  make  you  remarkable." 

"No,  no,"  said  Maisie,  shaking  her 
head.  "  Papa  is  quite  right.  You  must 
allow  it  had  not  that  effect  this  evening. 
No  one  asked  to  be  introduced  to  me." 

"There  was  such  a  crowd  "  Ger- 
trude began,  but  this  time  Maisie's  smile 
was  quite  a  hearty  one  as  she  interrupted 
her. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  she  said. 
"But  do  tell  me  one  thing.  I  saw  Mr. 
Norre3's  speaking  to  you  for  a  moment  as 
he  went  out.  You  didn't  say  anything 
about  me  to  him,  I  hope?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Englewood,  "  I  did 
not.  I  would  have  liked  to  do  so,"  she 
added  honestly,  "but  somehow  he  looked 
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queer  —  not  exactly  bored,  but  not  en- 
couraging.    So  I  just  let  him  go." 

"That^s  right,"  said  Maisie;  "thank 
you.  I  am  so  glad  you  didn't.  I  do  hope 
1  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  added 
to  herself. 

PART  II. 

A  HOPE  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

For  though  Maisie  wrote  home  to 
**  papa "  the  morning  after  Mrs.  Engle- 
wood's  dance,  earnestly  begging  for  leave 
to  return  to  the  country  at  once  instead 
of  going  on  to  her  next  visit,  and  assur- 
ing him  that  she  felt  she  would  never  be 
happy  in  fashionable  society,  never  be 
happy  anywhere^  indeed, away  from  him 
and  evervthing  she  cared  for,  papa  was 
inexorable !  It  was  natural  she  should 
be  homesick  at  first,  he  replied ;  natural, 
and  indeed  unavoidable  that  she  should 
feel  strange  and  lonely ;  and,  as  she  well 
knew,  she  could  not  possibly  long  more  to 
be  with  him  again,  than  he  longed  to  have 
her ;  but  —  there  were  all  the  reasons  she 
knew  full  well  why  she  should  stay  in 
town  as  had  been  arranged  ;  the  very  rea- 
sons which  had  made  him  send  her  now 
made  him  say  she  must  remain.  Her 
own  good  sense  would  show  her  the 
soundness  of  his  motives,  and  she  must 
behave  like  his  own  brave  Maisie.  And 
the  girl  never  knew  what  this  letter  had 
cost  ner  invalid  father,  nor  how  he  shrank 
from  opposing  her  wishes. 

"  She  set  off  so  cheerfully,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  she  has  only  been  there 
three  da^-s.  And  she  seemed  rather  to 
have  enjoyed  her  first  dinner-party,  and 
the  concert,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  Ger- 
trude Englewood  took  her  to.  What  can 
have  happened  at  the  evening  party? 
She  dances  well,  I  know ;  and  she  is  not 
the  sort  of  girl  to  expect  or  care  much 
about  ball-room  admiration." 

Poor  man  !  it  was,  so  far,  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  He  would  have  liked  to  get 
a  merry,  happy  letter  that  morning  as  he 
sat  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  For  he  had 
no  fear,  no  shadow  of  a  fear,  that  his 
Maisie*s  head  ever  could  be  turned. 

"  I  have  guarded  against  any  dangers  of 
that  kind  for  her,  at  least,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  provided  I  have  not  gone  too  far  and 
made  her  too  sober-minded.  But  no; 
after  all,  it  is  erring  on  the  safe  side  — 
considering  everything." 

Three  or  four  evenings  after  Mrs.  En- 
glewood's  dance  Despard  found  himself 
at  a  musical  party.  He  was  in  his  own 
milieu  this  time,  and  proportionately  affa- 
ble—  with  the  cool,  condescending  affa- 


bility which  was  the  nearest  approadi  to 
making  himself  agreeable  that  he  recog* 
nized.  He  had  been  smiled  at  by  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  much  enjoying  her 
discomfiture  when  he  did  not  remain  many 
minutes  by  her  side ;  he  had  been  all  but 
abjectly  entreated  by  the  most  important 
of  the  dowagers,  a  very  great  lady  indeed, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  promise  his 
assistance  at  her  intended  theatricals;  be 
had,  in  short,  received  the  appreciation 
which  was  due  to  him,  and  was  now  rest- 
ing on  his  oars,  comfortably  installed  in 
an  easy-chair,  debating  within  himself 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  jgive  Mrs. 
Belmont  a  fright  by  engrossing  ner  pretty 
daughter,  and  thus  causing  to  retire  from 
her  side  in  the  sulks  Sir  Henry  Gaybam, 
to  whom  the  girl  was  talking.  For  Sir 
Henry  was  rich,  and  was  known  to  be 
lookinp^  out  for  a  wife,  and  Despard  bad 
long  since  been  erased  from  the  maternal 
list  of  desirable  possibilities. 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  he  was  saying  to  himself 
as  he  lay  back  with  a  smile,  when  a  voice 
beside  him  made  him  look  up.  It  was  that 
of  the  son  of  the  house,  a  friend  of  bis 
own ;  the  young  man  seemed  annoyed  and 
perplexed. 

"  Norreys  I  oh,  do  me  a  good  turn,  will 
you  ?  I  have  to  look  after  the  lady  who 
nas  just  been  singing,  and  my  mother*s 
fussing  about  a  gin  who's  been  sitting  all 
the  evening  alone.  She^s  a  stranger.  wlH 
you  be  so  awfully  good  as  to  take  ber 
down  for  an  ice  or  something?  " 

Despard  looked  round.  He  coold 
scarcely  refuse  a  request  so  couched,  but 
he  was  far  from  pleased. 

"Where  is  she?  Who  is  she? "be 
asked,  beginning  languidly  to  show  signs 
of  moving. 

"There  —  over  by  the  window  —  that 
girl  in  black,"  his  friend  replied.  ^  Who 
she  is  I  can*t  say.  My  mother  told  ne 
her  name  was  Pord.  Come  along,  and 
rU  introduce  you,  that's  a  good  fellow." 

Despard  by  this  time  had  risen  to  his 
feet. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I "  he  ejaculated. 

But  Mr.  Leslie  was  in  too  great  aliiint 
to  notice  the  unusual  emphasis  with  whica 
he  spoke. 

And  in  half  a  second  he  found  himidf 
standing  in  front  of  the  girl,  who,  the  hst 
time  they  met,  had  aroused  in  him  such 
unwonted  emotions. 

"  Miss  Ford,"  murmured  young  Lesfc 
"may  I  introduce  Mr.  Norreys?"  tad 
then  Mr.  Leslie  turned  on  his  bed  aid 
disappeared. 

Despard  stood  there  perfectlj  graifr 
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He  would  hazard  no  repulse ;  be  waited 
for  her. 

She  looked  up,  but  there  was  no  smile 
on  her  face  —  only  the  calm  self*compo8- 
edness  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  knew 
so  well.  How  was  it  so?  Had  he  met 
her  before  in  some  former  existence? 
Why  did  all  about  her  seem  at  once 
strange  and  yet  familiar?  He  had  never 
experienced  the  like  before. 

These  thoughts  —  scarcely  thoughts 
indeed  — flickered  through  his  brain  as  he 
looked  at  her.  They  served  one  purpose 
at  least,  they  prevented  his  feeling  or 
lookine  awkward,  could  such  a  state  of 
thingsl)e  conceived  possible. 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  goine  to  speak, 
remembering,  perhaps,  that  if  he  remem- 
bered the  last  words  she  had  honored  him 
with,  he  could  scarcelv  be  expected  to  do 
so,  she  at  last  opened  ner  lips. 

**  That,''  she  said  ouietly,  slightly  inclin- 
ing her  head  in  the  direction  where  voung 
Leslie  had  stood,  *'  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, unnecessary.'* 

'*  He  did  not  know,"  said  Despard. 

**  I  suppose  not ;  though  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  you  told  him  you  had  forgotten 
my  name." 

•*  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  It  would 
not  have  been  true." 

She  smiled,  very  slightly. 

"There  is  no  dancing  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  May  I  ask  —  '  and  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Why  I  ventured  to  disturb  you  ?  "  he 
interrupted.  **I  was  requested  to  take 
you  down-stairs  for  an  ice  or  whatever 
you  may  prefer  to  that.  The  farce  did 
not  originate  with  roe,  I  assure  you." 

**  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  will  no^ 
take  me  down-stairs  ?  "  she  said,  smiling 
a^in  as  she  got  up  from  her  seat  *' I 
should  like  an  ice  very  much." 

Despard  bowed  without  speaking,  and 
offered  her  his  arm. 

But  when  he  had  piloted  her  through 
the  crowd  and  she  was  standing  quietly 
with  her  ice,  he  broke  the  silence. 

'*  Miss  Ford,"  he  began,  **  as  the  fates 
have  aeain  forced  me  on  your  notice,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  question." 

She  raised  her  eyes  inquiringly.  No 
—  he  had  not  exaggerated  their  beauty. 

'*  1  should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  strange  words  you  honored  me  with  as 
I  was  leaving  Mrs.  Englewood's  the  other 
evening.  I  do  not  think  you  have  forgot- 
ten them." 

••  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  not  forgot* 
ten  them,  and  I  meant  them,  and  I  still 


mean  them.    But  I  will  not  talk  about 
them  or  explain  anything  I  said." 

There  was  nothing  the  least  flippant 
in  her  tone — only  quiet  determination. 
But  Despard,  watching  keenly,  saw  that 
her  lips  quivered  a  little  as  she  spoke. 

**  As  vou  choose,"  he  said.  '*  Of  course, 
in  the  i^ce  of  such  a  very  uncompromis- 
ing refusal,  I  can  say  nothing  more." 

"Then  shall  we  so  up-stairs  again?" 
proposed  Miss  Fforde. 

Mr.  Norreys  acquiesced.  But  he  had 
laid  his  plans,  and  he  was  a  more  diplo- 
matic adversary  than  Miss  Fforde  was 
prepared  to  cope  with. 

"  I  finished. rieading  the  book  we  were 
speaking  of  the  other  evening,"  be  began 
in  a  matter-of-fact  voice ;  "  I  mean  —  " 
and  he  named  the  book.  "At  least,  I 
fancy  it  was  you  I  was  discussing  it  with  ? 
The  last  volume  falls  off  creatly.^* 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  r  "  said  the  ^r\ 
in  a  tone  of  half-indignant  disappoint- 
ment, falling  blindly  into  the  trap.  "  I  on 
the  contrary  felt  that  the  last  volume 
made  amenos  for  all  that  was  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  others.  You  see  by  it  what 
he  was  driving  at  all  the  time,  and  that 
tha  persiflage  and  apparent  cynicism  were 
only  means  to  an  end.  I  ao  hate  cjrni* 
cism  —  it  is  so  easy,  and  such  a  httle 
makes  such  a  i^reat  effect*' 

Something  m  her  tone  made  Despard 
feel  irritated.  "Is  the  bittins^  at  me 
again  ?  "  he  thought  And  the  idea  threw 
him,  in  his  turn,  off  his  guard. 

The  natural  result  was  that  both  forgot 
themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  discus- 
sion. And  Despard,  when  he,  as  it  were, 
awoke  to  the  realization  of  this,  took  care 
not  to  dirow  away  the  advantage  he  bad 
gained.  He  drew  her  out,  he  tsuked  as  be 
but  seldom  exerted  himself  to  do,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  an 
elderly  lady  whom  he  knew  by  name  only, 
was  seen  approaching  them,  and  Miss 
Fforde  sprang  to  her  feet  exclaiming, 
"  Have  you  been  looking  for  me  ?  I  hope 
not,**  he  smiled  quietly  as  he  prepared  to 
withdraw — he  had  succeeded ! 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Norreys,"  said  Maisie 
simply. 

"  Two  evenings  ago  she  would  not  say 
good-night  at  aU,*'  he  thought  But  he 
made  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  bow 
quietly. 

"You  are  very  —  cold,  grim  —  no,  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it,  Maisie,  dear," 
said  the  lady,  her  cousin  and  present  cha- 
peron, as  they  drove  away,  "  In  your  man 
ner  to  men ;  and  that  man  in  particular  — 
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Despard  Norreys,  —  it  is  not  of  ten  he  is 
so  civil  to  any  girl." 

"  I  detest  all  men  —  all  young  men,"  re- 
plied Mai  si  e  irritably. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  should  be  commonly 
civil.  And  he  had  been  giving  himself, 
for  him,  unusual  trouble  to  entertain  you." 
*'Can  he  know  <ibout  her?  Oh,  no,  it  is 
impossible,"  she  added  to  herself. 

Miss  Florde  closed  her  lips  firmly. 
But  in  a  moment  or  two  she  opened  them 
again. 

*'  Couisin  Agnes,"  she  said,  half  smiling, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  quite  mistaken.  If 
I  had  not  been  what  you  call  *  commonly 
civil,*  would  he  have  gone  on  talkin^^  to 
me  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sadly  atraid 
I  was  far  too  civil." 

"  My  dear  child,"  ejaculated  her  cousin, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Maisie,  "I  don't  know. 
Never  mind  the  silly  things  I  say.  I  like 
being  with  you.  Cousin  Agnes,  but  I  don't 
like  London.  I  am  much  happier  at  home 
in  the  country." 

**  But,  my  dear  child,  when  I  saw  you  at 
home  a  few  months  ago  you  were  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  coming.  What 
has  changed  you  ?  What  has  disappointed 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  suited  for  anvthing  but  a 
quiet  countr)'  life  —  that  is  all,"  said  Miss 
Fforde. 

"  But,  then,  Maisie,  afterwards,  you 
know,  you  will  have  to  come  to  town  and 
have  a  house  of  your  own  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  see 
something  of  the  world  to  prepare  you 
for " 

"Afterwards  isn't  nozv.  Cousin  Agnes. 
And  I  am  doing  my  best,  as  papa  wished," 
said  the  girl  weariedly.  **  Do  let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Really  sometimes  1 
do  wish  I  were  any  one  but  myself." 

"  Maisie,"  said  her  cousin  reproachfully, 
"you  know,  dear,  that  isn't  right.  You 
must  take  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  position  like  ^ours  along  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  privileges  of  it." 

"  I  know,"  Miss  Fforde  replied  meekly 
enough  ;  "but.  Cousin  Agnes,  do  tell  me 
who  was  that  very  funny-looking  man  with 
the  long,  fluffy  beard  whom  you  were  talk- 
ing to  for  some  time." 

"  Oh,  that,  my  dear,  was  Count  Dalmi- 
ati,  the  celebrated"  so  and-so,  and  once 
launched  in  her  descriptions  Cousin  Agnes 
left  Maisie  in  peace. 

Two  days  later  came  the  afternoon  of 
Ladv  Valence's  garden  party.  It  was  one 
of  the  garden  parties  to  which  "every- 
body "went —  Despard  Norreys  for  one, 


as  a  matter  of  course.  He  had  got  more 
gratification  and  less  annoyance  out  of  his 
second  meeting  with  Miss  Fforde ;  foir  be 
flattered  himself  he  knew  how  to  manage 
her  now  —  "that  little  girl  in  black,  wbo 
thinks  herself  so  wonderfully  wise,  for^ 
sooth  1 "  Yet  the  sting  >vas  there  still ; 
the  very  persistence  with  which  he  re> 
peated  to  himself  that  he  had  mastered 
her  showed  it.  His  thoughts  recurred  to 
her  more  than  they  were  in  the  habit  ^ 
doing  to  any  one  or  anything  but  his  own 
immediate  concerns.  Out  of  curiosity, 
merely,  no  doubt ;  curiosity  increased  by 
the  apparent  improbability  of  satisfying  it. 
For  no  one  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  her.  She  mi^ht  have  dropped  from 
the  skies.  He  had  indeed  some  difficulty 
in  recalling  her  personality  to  the  two  or 
three  people  to  whom  he  applied  for  infoi^ 
mation. 

"  A  girl  in  black — at  the  Leslies*  mosi- 
cal  party?  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  there 
were  probably  a  dozen  girls  in  black  there. 
There  usually  is  a  good  sprinkling  o€ 
black  frocks  at  evening  parties,'*  said  one 
of  the  knowers  of  everybody  whom  he 
had  selected  to  honor  with  his  inquiries. 
"  What  was  there  remarkable  about  her? 
There  must  have  been  something  to  at- 
tract j'^wr  notice." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,"  Despard  replied, 
"she  was  remarkably  nxremarkable ; " 
and  he  laughed  lightly.  ^  It  was  only 
rather  absurd.  I  have  seemed  haunted  by 
her  once  or  twice  lately,  and  yet  nobody 
knows  anything  about  her,  except  that  her 
name  is  Ford.' 

"  Ford,"  said  his  companion  ;  **  that 
does  not  tell  much.  And  not  pretty,  yM 
say  }  " 

"Pretty,  oh,  yes.  No,  not  ezactfy 
pretty,"  and  a  vision  of  Maisie*s  clear, 
cold  profile,  and  —  yes,  there  was  no  deny- 
ing it  —  most  lovely  eyes,  rose  before  bin. 
"  More  than  pretty,"  he  would  have  sawl 
had  he  not  been  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at.  "  I  don't  really  know  how  to  describe 
her,  and  it  is  of  less  than  no  consequenob 
1  don't  suppose  I  .shall  ever  see  heragaioi** 
and  he  went  on  to  talk  of  other  matterii 

He  did  see  her  again,  however,  and  it 
was,  as  will  have  already  been  sappoaedi 
at  Lady  Valence's  garden  party  that  hi 
did  so.  It  was  a  cold  day,  of  oonrse. 
The  weather,  with  its  usual  conaideratioii 
had  changed  that  very  morning,  after  ha^ 
ing  been,  for  May,  really  decently  mOd 
and  agreeable.  The  wind  had  veend 
round  to  the  east,  and  it  seemed  profaaHi 
that  the  rain  would  look  in,  an  nninvilld 
guest,  in  the  course  of  the  alternooii. 
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Ladv  Valence  declared  herself  in  de- 
spair, but  as  nobody  could  remember  the 
weather  ever  being  anything  but  highly 
detestable  the  day  of  her  garden  party,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  in  reality  took  it 
more  philosophically  than  she  allowed. 
Despard  strode  about  feeling  very  cold, 
and  wondering  why  he  had  come,  and  why, 
having  come,  he  stayed.  There  was  a 
long  row  of  conservatories  and  ferneries, 
and  glass-houses  of  every  degree  of  tem- 
perature not  far  from  the  lawn,  where  at 
one  end  the  band  was  playing,  and  at  the 
other  some  deluded  beings  were  eating 
ices.  Despard  shivered;  the  whole  was 
too  ghastly.  A  door  in  the  centre  house 
stood  invitingly  open,  and  he  turned  in. 
Voices  near  at  hand,  female  voices,  warned 
him  off  at  one  side,  for  he  was  not  feeling 
amiable,  and  he  hastened  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  By  degrees  the  pleasant 
warmth,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  plants 
and  Dowers  amidst  which  he  found  him- 
self, the  solitariness,  too,  soothed  and 
subdued  his  irritation. 

**  If  I  could  smoke,"  he  began  to  say  to 
himself,  when,  looking  round  with  a  half- 
formed  idea  of  so  doing,  he  caught  sight 
amidst  the  ferns  of  feminine  drapery. 
Some  one  was  there  before  him  —  but  a 
very  quiet,  mouselike  somebody.  A  some- 
bocfy  who  was  standing  there  motionless, 
gazing  at  the  tall  tropical  plants,  enjoying, 
apparently,  the  warmth  and  the  quiet  like 
himself. 

*'That  girl  in  black,  that  sphinx  of  a 
girl  again  —  by  Jove!"  murmured  Des- 
pard under  his  breath,  and  as  he  did  so, 
she  turned  and  saw  him. 

Her  first  glance  was  of  annoyance ;  he 
saw  her  clearly  from  where  he  stood,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  But,,  so  quickly 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  had  been 
there,  the  expression  of  vexation  passed. 
The  sharply  contracted  brows  smoothed ; 
the  graceful  head  bent  slightly  forward; 
the  lips  parted. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Norreys  ?  "  she 
said.  **  We  are  always  running  against 
each  other  unexpectedly,  are  we  not?" 

Her  tone  was  perfectlv  natural,  her  man- 
ner expressed  simple  pleasure  and  gratifi- 
cation. She  was  again  the  third,  the 
rarest  of  her  three  selves  —  the  personality 
which  Despard,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
believed  to  be  herself. 

He  smiled  —  a  slightly  amused,  almost 
a  slightly  condescending  smile,  but  a  very 
pleasant  one  all  the  same.  He  could  af- 
ford to  be  pleasant  now.  Poor  silly  little 
girl  —  she  had  given  in  with  a  good  grace, 
a  truce  to  her  nonsense  of  regal  airs  and 


dignity;  a  truce,  too,  to  the  timid  self- 
consciousness  of  her  first  introduction. 

"She  understands  better  now,  I  see," 
he  thought.  "  Understands  that  a  little 
country  girl  is  but  —  ah,  well  —  but  a  little 
country  girl.  Still,  I  must  allow"  —  and 
he  hesitated  as  his  glance  fell  on  her;  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  by  day- 
light, and  the  words  he  had  mentally  used 
did  not  quite  "  fit  "  —  "I  must  allow  that 
she  has  brains,  and  some  character  of  her 
own." 

**  I  can  imagine  it's  seeming  so  to  you," 
he  said  aloud.  "You  have,  I  thinlc  you 
told  me,  lived  always  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  in  the  country  one's  acquaintances 
stand  out  distinctly,  and  one  remembers 
every  day  whom  one  has  and  has  not  seen. 
In  town  it  is  quite  different.  I  find  my- 
self constantly  forgetting  people,  and  do- 
ing all  sorts  of  stupid  things,  imagining  I 
have  seen  some  one  last  week  when  it  was 
six  months  ago,  and  so  on.  But  people 
are  really  very  good-natured." 

She  listened  attentively. 

"  How  difficult  it  must  be  to  remember 
all  the  people  you  know  1 "  she  said,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  simplicity ;  indeed, 
with  a  tone  of  almost  awestruck  rever- 
ence. 

**  I  simply  don't  attempt  it,"  he  replied. 

**  How  —  dear  me,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  say  it  —  how  very  good  and  kind  of 
you  it  is  to  remember  me  ! "  she  said. 

Mr.  Norreys  glanced  at  her  sharply. 

Was  she  playing  him  off?  For  an  in- 
stant the  appalling  suggestion  all  but  took 
his  breath  away,  but  it  was  quickly  dis- 
missed. Its  utter  absurdity  was  too  self- 
evident;  and  the  expression  on  her  face 
reassured  him.  She  seemed  so  innocent 
as  she  stood  there,  her  eyes  hidden  for 
the  moment  by  their  well-trin^ed  lids,  for 
she  was  looking  down.  A  faint,  the  very 
faintest,  suspicion  of  a  blush  colored  her 
cheeks,  there  was  a  tiny  little  trembling 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  But 
somehow  these  small  evidences  of  confu- 
sion did  not  irritate  him  as  they  had  done 
when  he  first  met  her.  On  the  contrary, 
"  Poor  little  girl,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
see  I  must  be  careful.  Still,  she  will  live 
to  get  over  it,  and  one  cannot  be  positively 
brutal." 

For  an  instant  or  two  he  did  not  speak. 

Then :  "  I  never  pay  compliments.  Miss 
Ford,"  he  said,  "but  what  I  am  going  to 
say  may  sound  to  you  like  one.  How- 
ever, I  trust  you  will  not  dislike  it." 

And  again  he  unaccountably  hesitated 
—  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  He 
meant  to  be  kindly  encouraging  to  the 
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girl,  but  as  she  stood  beside  him,  looking 
up  with  a  half-curious,  half -deprecating 
expression  in  her  eyes,  he  was  conscious 
of  his  face  slightly  flushing;  the  words  he 
wanted  refused  to  come,  ne  felt  as  if  he 
were  bewitched. 

**  VVon*t  you  tell  me  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  say  ?  "  she  said  at  last.  "  I  should 
so  like  to  hear  it." 

"  It's  not  worth  saying,"  he  blurted  out. 
'*  Indeed,  though  I  know  what  I  mean,  I 
cannot  express  it  You  —  vou  are  quite 
different  from  other  girls,  Miss  Ford.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  confuse  you  with 
the  crowd.  That's  about  the  sum  of  what 
I  was  thinking,  though — I  meant  to  ex- 
press it  differently.  Certainly,  in  the  way 
I  have  said  it,  no  one  by  any  possibility 
could  take  it  for  a  compliment." 

To  his  surprise  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  bright  smile,  a  smile  of  pleasure, 
and  — of  something  else. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment, as  a  very  distinct  compliment," 
she  said,  "considering  whom  it  comes 
from.  Though,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  / 
that  should  accept  it.  The  —  the  circum- 
stances of  my  life  may  have  made  me 
different  —  my  having  been  so  little  in 
town,  for  instance,  f  suppose  there  are 
some  advantages  in  everything,  even  in 
apparent  disadvantages." 

Her  extreme  gentleness  and  deference 
put  him  at  his  ease  again. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he  said.  "For  my 
part,  I  often  wisli  I  had  never  been  any- 
where or  seen  anything.  Life  would,  in 
such  a  case,  seem  so  much  more  interest- 
ing. There  would  be  still  things  left  to 
dream  about." 

He  sighed,  and  there  was  something 
genuine  in  his  sigh.  "  I  envy  people  who 
have  never  travelled,  sometimes,"  he  add- 
ed. 

"  Have  you  travelled  much  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  dear,  yes  —  been  everywhere  — 
the  usual  rouncf." 

"  But  the  usual  round  is  just  what  with 
me  counts  for  nothing,"  she  said  sharply. 
"  Real  travelling  means  living  in  other 
countries,  leading  the  life  of  their  peoples, 
not  rushing  round  the  capitals  of  Europe 
from  one  cosmopolitan  hotel  to  another." 

He  smiled  a  superior  smile.  "  When 
you  have  rushed  round  the  capitals  of 
Europe  you  may  give  an  opinion,"  his 
smile  seemed  to  say. 

"That  sort  of  thing  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept for  Bohemians,"  he  said  languidly. 
"  I  detest  talking  about  travels." 

"  Do  you  really?  "  she  said  with  a  very 
distinct  accent  of  contempt.    "Then  I 


suppose  you  have  not  read  -^~  **  and  she 
named  a  book  on  everybody's  table  at  the 
moment. 

Despard's  face  lighted  up. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  yes,"  he  said.  "  That  it 
not  an  ordinary  book  of  travels ;  **  and  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  volume  in  question 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  had 
read  it  intelligently,  while  Miss  Fforde, 
forgetting  herself  and  her  companion  in 
the  interest  of  what  he  said,  responded 
sympathetically. 

Half  unconsciously  as  they  talked,  they 
strolled  up  and  down  the  wicfe  open  space 
in  front  of  the  ferns.  Suddenly  voices, 
apparently  approaching  them,  caught  the 
girl's  ear. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "  my  friends  will 
be  wondering  what  has  become  of  me !  I 
must  go.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Norreys,**  and 
she  held  out  her  hand.  There  was  some- 
thing simple  and  perfect!}^  natural  in  her 
manner  as  she  did  so,  which  struck  him. 
It  was  almost  as  if  she  were  throwing  off 
impulsively  a  part  which  she  was  tired  of 
playing. 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  quarter  of  an  in- 
stant longer  than  was  actually  necessary. 

"I  —  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,  Nmi 
Ford,"  he  said,  simply  but  cordially  — 
something  in  her  present  manner  was  la* 
fectious  —  "  and  continue  our  talk." 

She  glanced  up  at  him. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  she  said  quickly.  But 
then  her  brows  contracted  again  a  litttoi 
"At  least  —  I  don't  know  that  it  is  veiy 
probable,"  She  added  disconnectedly,  as 
she  hastened  away  in  the  direction  whence 
came  the  voices. 

"  Hasn't  many  invitations,  I  dare  My," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  looked  after  her. 
"  If  she  had  been  still  with  Gertrude  £i^ 
glewood  I  might,  perhaps,  have  got  one 
or  two  people  to  be  civil  to  them.  Bat  I 
dare  say  it  would  have  been  quixotic,  and 
it's  the  sort  of  thing  I  di since  doing-— 
putting  one's  self  under  obligation  for  no 
real  reason." 

If  he  had  heard  what  Maisie  Fforde  wtt 
thinking  to  herself  as  she  made  berw^ 
quickly  to  her  cousin  I 

"  What  a  pity  1 "  she  thought  **  Whala 
real  pity  that  a  man  who  must  have  bad 
good  material  in  him  should  have  so  snak 
—  to  what  I  can't  help  thinking  vulgaritr 
of  feeliftfr,  if  not  of  externals  —  to  sndh 
contemptible  self-conceit  and  affectatioasi 
I  can  understand,  however,  that  he  nsf 
have  been  a  nice  boy  once,  as  Gertrm 
maintains.  Poor  Gertrude  <— how  her bcio 
has  turned  out  I  I  must  never  let  her 
know  how  impossible  I  find  it  to 
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drawing  him  out  —  it  surely  is  not  wrong  ? 
Oh,  how  1  should  love  to  see  him  thor- 
oughly humbled !  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
when  he  becomes  a  reasonable  being,  as 
he  does  now  and  then,  he  can  be  so  nice 
—  interesting  even  —  and  I  forget  whom 
I  am  talking  to.  But  not  for  long!  No, 
indeed  —  *  Mrs.  Engle wood's  dowdy /Jr^?//- 
gie^  the  *  bread-and-butter  miss,'  for  whom 
the  tenth  waltz  was  too  much  condescen- 
sion, hasn't  such  a  bad  memory.  And 
when  I  had  looked  forward  to  my  first 
dance  so,  and  fancied  the  world  was  a 
good  and  kind  place!  OhT^  and  she 
clenched  her  hands  as  the  hot  mortifica- 
tion, the  scathing  dhillusionnementy  of 
that  evening  recurred  to  her  in  its  full 
force.  "  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  not  wicked  and 
un-Christian,  but  I  should  love  to  see  him 
humbled  !  I  wonder  if  I  shall  see  him 
again.  I  hope  not  —  and  yet  I  hope  I 
shall." 

The  "again"  came  next  at  a  dinner- 
party, to  which  she  accompanied  her 
cousin.  Mrs.  Maberly  was  old-fashioned 
in  some  of  her  ideas.  Nothing,  for  in- 
stance, would  persuade  her  that  it  was 
courteous  to  be  more  than  twenty  minutes 
later  than  the  dinner  hour  named,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  not  unfrequently 
found  herself  the  first  arrival.  This  in  no 
way  annoyed  Maisie,  as  it  might  have 
done  a  less  simple-minded  maiden,  in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  it  rather  added  to 
her  enjoyment.  She  liked  to  get  into  a 
quiet  corner  and  watch  the  various  guests 
as  they  came  in  ;  she  felt  amused  by,  and 
yet  sorry  for,  the  little  perturbations  she 
sometimes  discerned  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess,  especially  if  the  latter  happened 
to  be  young  ancf  at  all  anxious-minded. 
This  was  the  case  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, when  fully  half  an  hour  had  been 
spent  by  Miss  Fforde  in  her  corner  before 
dinner  was  announced. 

*Mt  is  too  bad,"  Maisie  overheard  the 
chAtelaine    whisper   to    a  friend, 
affectation  really  amounts  to  rude- 
ness.    But  yet   it  is  so  awkward  to  go 

down "  then  followed  some  words  too 

low  for  her  to  understand,  succeeded  by  a 
joyful  exclamation  —  "Ah,  there  he  is  at 
last,"  as  again  the  door  opened,  and  "  Mr. 
Norreys  "  was  announced. 

And  Maisie's  ears  must  surely  have 
been  preternaturally  sharp,  for  through 
the  buzz  of  voices,  through  the  hostess's 
amiably  expressed  reproaches,  they  caught 
the  sound  of  her  own  name,  and  the  fatal 
words,  "that  girl  in  black." 

**  You  must  think  me  a  sort  of  Franken- 
stein's nightmare,"  she  could  not  help  say- 
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ing  with  a  smile,  as  Despard  approached 
to  take  her  down  to  dinner. 

But  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
rejoinder. 

"  I  won't  contradict  you.  Miss  Ford,  if 
you  like  to  call  yourself  names.  No,  I 
should  have  been  both  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed had  you  not  been  here.  I  have 
felt  sure  all  day  I  was  going  to  meet 
you." 

Maisie  felt  herself  blush,  felt  too  that 
his  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  blushed  more, 
in  fury  at  herself. 

"  Fool  that  I  am,"  she  thought.  "  He 
is  going  to  play  now  at  making  me  fall  in 
love  with  him,  is  he  ?  How  contemptible, 
how  absurd  I  Does  he  really  imagine  he 
can  take  me  in?" 

She  raised  her  head  proudly  and  looked 
at  him  to  show  him  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  do  so.  But  the  expression  on  his  face 
surprised  her  again.  It  was  serious,  gen- 
tle, and  almost  deprecating,  yet  with  an 
honest  light  in  the  eyes  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

**  What  an  actor  he  would  make  ! "  she 
thought.  But  a  little  quiver  of  some  curi- 
ous, inexplicable  sympathy  which  shot 
through  her  as  she  caught  those  eyes,  be- 
lied the  unspoken  words. 

*'  I  am  giving  far  more  thought  to  the 
man  and  his  moods  than  he  is  worth," 
was  the  decision  she  had  arrived  at  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  dining-room 
door.  "  After  all,  the  wisest  philosophy 
is  to  take  the  goods  the  gods  send  us  and 
enjoy  them.  I  shall  forget  it  all  for  the 
present  and  speak  to  him  as  I  would  speak 
to  anv  other  pleasant  man  I  happened  to 
meet. 

And  for  that  evening,  and  whenever 
they  met,  which  was  not  unfrequently  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  Maisie 
Fforde  kept  to  this  determination.  It  was 
not  difficult,  for  when  he  chose,  Despard 
Norreys  could  be  more  than  pleasant. 
And  —  "  Miss  Ford  "  in  her  third  person- 
ality was  not  hard  to  be  pleasant  to;  and 
—  another  "  and  " —  they  were  both  young, 
both  —  in  certain  directions  —  deplorably 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  themselves ; 
and  lastly,  human  nature  is  human  nature 
still,  through  all  the  changes  of  philoso- 
phies, fashions,  and  meeurs. 

The  girl  was  no  longer  acting  a  part ; 
had  she  been  doing  so,  indeed,  she  could 
not  so  perfectly  have  carried  out  the  end 
she  had,  in  the  first  fire  of  her  indignation, 
vaguely  proposed  to  herself.  For  the 
time  being  she  was,  so  to  speak,  "letting 
herself  go"  with  the  pleasant  insidious 
current  of  circumstances. 
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Yet  the  memory  of  that  first  evening 
was  still  there.    She  had  not  forgotten. 
And  Despard  ? 

PART  IIL 

The  London  season  was  over.  Mr. 
Norrevs  had  been  longing  for  its  dose ; 
so,  at  least,  he  had  repeated  to  his  friends, 
and  with  even  more  insistance  to  himself, 
a  great  many,  indeed  a  verv  great  many, 
times,  during  the  last  hot,  dusty  weeks  of 
the  poor  season's  existence.  He  wanted 
to  get  off  to  Norway  in  a  friend's  yacht 
for  some  fishing,  he  said ;  he  seemed  for 
once  really  eager  about  it,  so  eager  as  to 
make  more  than  one  of  his  companions 
smile,  and  ask  themselves  what  had  come 
to  Norreys,  he  who  always  took  things 
with  such  imperturbable  equanimity,  what 
had  given  him  this  mania  for  northern 
fishing? 

And  now  the  fishing  and  the  trip  were 
things  of  the  past.  They  had  not  turned 
out  as  delightful  in  reality  as  in  anticipa- 
tion somehow,  and  yet  what  had  gone 
wrong  Despard,  on  looking  back,  found  it 
hard  to  say.  Nothing  had  gone  wrong, 
was  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  weather 
had  been  fine  and  favorable;  the  party 
had  been  well  chosen ;  Lennox-Brown,  the 
yacht's  owner,  was  the  perfection  of  a 
host. 

**  It  was  a  case  of  the  workman,  not  of 
the  tools,  I  suspect,"  Despard  said  to  him- 
self one  morning,  when,  strolling  slowly 
up  and  down  the  smooth  bit  of  gravel 
path  outside  the  drawing-room  windows 
at  Markerslea  Vicarage,  he  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  wander  backwards  some  little 
way.  *' Tm  sick  of  it  all,"  he  went  on, 
with  an  impatient  shake,  testifying  to  in- 
ward discomposure.  "Tm  a  fool  after 
all,  no  wiser,  indeed  a  very  great  deal 
more  foolish,  than  my  neighbors.  And 
Tve  been  hard  enough  upon  other  fellows 
in  my  time.  Little  I  knew !  I  cannot 
throw  it  ofiE,  and  what  to  do  I  know  not." 

He  was  staying  with  his  sister,  his  only 
near  relation.  She  was  older  than  he,  haa 
been  married  for  several  years,  and  had 
but  one  trouble  in  life.  She  was  child- 
less. Naturally,  therefore,  she  lavished 
on  Despard  an  altogether  undue  amount 
of  sisterly  devotion.  But  she  was  by  no 
means  an  entirely  foolish  woman.  She 
had  helped  to  spoil  him,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  regret  it. 

**  He  is  terribly,  quite  terribly  blasi^'' 
she  was  saying  to  herself  as  she  watched 
him  this  morning,  herself  unobserved.  **  I 
have  never  seen  it  so  plainly  as  this  au- 
tumn," and  she  sighed.    "  He  is  changed, 


too ;  be  is  moody  and  irritable,  and  that  Is 
new.  He  has  always  been  so  sweet-tem- 
pered. Surely  he  has  not  got  into  money 
difficulties  —  I  can  scarcelv  think  so.  He 
is  too  sensible.  Thougb,  after  all,  as 
Charles  often  says,  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  could  befall  the  poor  boy  would  be  to 
have  to  work  hard  for  his  living  "  —  a  most 
natural  remark  on  the  part  of  **  Charles," 
seeing  that  he  himself  had  always  enjoyed 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  sufnciency,  — 
and  again  Mrs.  Selby  sighed. 

Her  sigh  was  echoed;  she  started 
slightly,  tnen,  glancing  round,  she  saw 
that  the  glass  door  by  which  she  stood 
was  ajar,  and  that  her  brother  had  arrested 
his  steps  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  was 
within  a  couple  of  yards  of  her.  It  was 
his  sigh  that  she  had  heard.  Her  face 
clouded  over  still  more ;  it  is  even  proba- 
ble that  a  tear  or  two  rose  unbidden  to 
her  eyes.  She  was  a  calm,  considering 
woman  as  a  rule ;  for  once  she  yielded  to 
impulse,  and,  stepping  out,  quickly  slipped 
her  hand  through  Mr.  Norreys's  arm. 

"  My  dear  Despard,"  she  said,  "  what  a 
sigh!  It  sounded  as  if  from  the  very 
depths  of  your  heart,  if,"  she  went  on, 
trying  to  speak  lightly,  **  if  you  have  one, 
that  IS  to  say,  which  I  have  sometimes 
doubted." 

But  he  threw  back  no  joke  in  return. 

"  I  have  never  given^^«  reason  to  doubt 
it,  surely,  Maddie  ?  "  he  said  half  reproach- 
fully. 

"  No,  no,  dear.  I'm  in  fun,  of  course. 
But  seriously " 

"  I'm  serious  enough." 

"  Yes,  that  you  are  —  too  serious. 
What's  the  matter,  Despard,  for  that  there 
is  something  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  ?  '* 

He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it. 

"  Yes,  Madeline,'  he  said  slowly,  "  I'm 
altogether  upset.  I've  been  false  to  all 
my  own  theories.  I've  been  a  selfish 
enough  brute  always,  I  know,  but  at  least 
I  think  I've  been  consistent.  I've  chosen 
my  own  line,  and  lived  the  life,  and  among 
the  people  that  suited  me,  and  -*—  " 

"  Been  dreadfully,  miserably  spoilt,  Des- 
pard." 

He  glanced  up  at  her  sharply.  No,  she 
was  not  smiling.  His  face  clouded  over 
still  more. 

"  And  that's  the  best  even  you  can  say 
of  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Selby  hardly  let  him  finish. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  blaming  myself  more 
than  you,"  she  said  quickly.  "  You  are 
much  —  much  better  than  you  know,  Des- 
pard. You  are  not  selfish,  really.  Think 
of  what  you  have  done  for  others ;  how 
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consistently  you  have  g^ven  up  those 
evenings  to  that  night  school." 

"  One  a  week  —  what's  that  ?  And 
there's  no  credit  in  doing  a  thing  one 
likes.  I  enjoy  those  evenings,  and  it's 
more  than  1  can  say  for  the  average  of 
my  days." 

But  his  face  cleared  a  very  little  as  he 
spoke. 

**  Well,"  she  went  on,  **  that  shows  you 
are  not  at  heart  an  altogether  selfish 
brute,"  and  now  she  smiled  a  little. 
"  And  all  the  more  does  it  show  how  much 
better  you  might  still  be  if  you  chose.  I 
am  very  glad,  delighted,  Despard,  that 
you  are  discontented  and  dissatisfied ;  I 
Knew  it  would  come  sooner  or  later." 

Mr.  Norreys  looked  rather  embarrassed. 

"  Maddie,"  he  began  again,  **  you  haven't 
quite  understood  me.  I  didn't  finish  my 
sentence.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  at 
least  I  had  done  no  harm  to  any  one  else  ; 
if  no  one's  any  the  better  through  me,  at 
least  no  one's  the  worse  for  my  selfishness 
—  oh,  yes,  don't  interrupt,"  ne  went  on. 
*•  I  know  what  you'd  like  to  say.  *  No 
man  liveth  to  himself,'  the  high-flown 
sort  of  thing.  I  don't  go  in  for  that.  But 
now —  I  have  not  even  kept  my  consist- 
ency. You'd  never  guess  what  I've  gone 
and  done  —  at  least,  Maddie,  can  you 
guess? " 

And  his  at  all  times  sweet  voice,  sweet- 
ened and  softened  as  he  spoke,  and  into 
his  eyes  stole  a  look  Madeline  had  never 
seen  there  before. 

**  Despard,"  she  exclaimed  breathlessly, 
"have  you,  can  you  have,  fallen  in  love?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Oh,  dear  Despard,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  so  very  glad.  It  will  be  the  making 
of  you.  That's  to  sav,  if  —  but  it  must  be 
somebody  very  nice. 

**  Nice  enough  in  herself  —  nice,'*  he 
repeated,  and  he  smiled.  "  Yes,  if  by 
nice  you  mean  everything  sweet  and  wom- 
anly, and  original  and  delightful,  and  — 
oh,  you  mustn't  tempt  me  to  talk  about 
her.  But  what  she  is  herself  is  not  the 
only  thing,  my  poor  Maddie.' 

Mrs.  Selby  gave  a  start, 

"Oh,  Despard,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
don't  mean  that  she's  a  married  woman." 

"  No,  no." 

"  Or,  or  any  one  very  decidedly  beneath 
vou  ?  "  she  continued,  with  some  relief, 
but  anxiously  still. 

Despard  hesitated. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  can't  auite  say," 
he  replied.  *'  She's  a  lady  by  birth,  that 
I'm  sure  of.    But  she  has  seen  very  little. 


Lived  always  in  a  village  apparently  — 
she  has  been  in  some  ways  unusually  well 
and  carefully  educated.  But  I'm  quite 
positive  she's  poor,  really  with  nothing  of 
her  own,  I  fancy.  I'm  not  sure  —  it  has 
struck  me  once  or  twice  that  perhaps  she 
had  been  intended  for  a  governess." 

Mrs.  Selby  gasped,  but  checked  herself. 

"  She  has  friends  who  are  kind  to  her. 
I  met  her  at  some  good  houses.  It  was 
at  Mrs.  Englewood's  first  of  all,  but  since 
then  I've  seen  her  at  much  better  places." 

"  But  why  do  you  speak  so  doubtfully 

—  you  keep  saying,  *I  fancy'  —  *I  sup- 
pose.' It  roust  be  easy  to  find  out  all 
about  her." 

"  No,  that's  just  it.    She's  curiously,  no 

—  not  reserved  —  she's  too  nice  and  well- 
bred  for  that  sort  of  thing  —  but,  if  you 
can  understand,  ^^''^  frankly  backward 
in  speaking  of  herself.  She'll  talk  of  any- 
thing but  herself.  She  has  an  old  invalid 
father  whom  she  adores  —  and  —  upon 
my  soul,  that's  about  all  she  has  ever  told 
me." 

"You  can  ask  Mrs.  Englewood,  sure- 
ly?" 

Despard  frowned. 

"  I  can,  and  I  have  ;  at  least,  I  tried  it. 
But  it  was  not  easy.  She's  been  rather 
queer  to  me  lately.  She  would  volunteer 
no  information,  and  of  course  —  you  see 

—  I  didn't  want  to  seem  interestea  on  the 
subject.  It's  only  just  lately,  since  I 
came  here  in  fact,  that  I've  really  owned 
it  to  myself,"  and  his  face  flushed.  "  I 
went  yachting  and  fishing  to  put  it  out  of 
my  head,  but  —  it's  been  no  use  —  I  won't 
laugh  at  all  that  sort  of  thing  again  as  I 
have  done,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  He's  very  much  in  earnest,"  thought 
Mrs.  Selby. 

"What  —  you  don't  mind  telling  me  — 
what  is  her  name  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Ford  —  Miss  Ford.  I  fascy  her  first 
name  is  Mary.  There's  a  pet  name  they 
call  her  by,"  but  he  did  not  tell  it. 

"  Mary  Ford  —  that  does  not  sound 
aristocratic,"  mused  Mrs.  Selby.  "Des- 
pard, tell  me,  Mrs.  Englewood  is  really 
fond  of  you.  Do  you  think  she  knows 
anything  against  the  girl  or  her  family,  or 
anything  like  that,  and  that  she  was  afraid 
of  it  for  you?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no.    Quite  the  contrary,  Mai 

—  Miss  Ford  is  a  great  pet  of  hers.  Ger- 
trude was  angry  with  me  for  not  being 
civil  to  her,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  Not  being  civil  to  her,"  she  repeated. 
"  And  you  were  falling  in  love  with  her  ? 
How  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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**  That  was  afterwards.  I  was  brutally 
uncivil  to  her  at  first.  That's  how  it  be- 
gan somehow,"  he  said  disconnectedly. 

Mrs.  Selby  felt  utterly  perplexed.  Was 
he  being  taken  in  by  a  designing  girl  ?  It 
all  sounded  very  inconsistent. 

"Despard,"  she  said  after  a  little  si- 
lence, **  shall  I  try  to  find  out  all  about 
her  from  Mrs.  Englewood  ?  She  would  not 
refuse  any  information  if  it  was  for  your 
sake." 

He  considered. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  you'd 
better." 

"  And  —  "  she  went  on, "  if  all  is  satis- 
factory   " 

"  Well  ? " 

"  You  will  go  through  with  it  ?  " 

"I  —  suppose  so.  Altogether  satisfac- 
tory it  can't  be.  I'm  fairly  well  off  as  a 
bachelor,  but  that's  a  very  different  mat- 
ter. And  — Maddie  —  I  should  hate  pov- 
erty." 

"You  would  have  no  need  to  call  it 
poverty,"  she  said  rather  coldly. 

"  Well  —  well  —  I'm  speaking  compara- 
tively of  course,"  he  replied  impatiently. 
"  It  would  be  what  /call  poverty.  And  I 
am  selfish,  I  know.  The  best  oi  me  won't 
come  out  under  those  circumstances.  I've 
no  right  to  marry,  you  see  —  that's  what's 
been  tormenting  me." 

"But  if  she  likes  to  face  it — would 
not  that  bring  out  the  best  of  you  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Selby  hopefully,  though  in  her  heart 
rather  shocked  by  his  way  of  speaking. 

"Perhaps  —  I  can't  say.  But  of  course 
if  she  did " 

"  And  you  are  sure  she  would  ?  "  asked 
Madeline,  suddenly  awakine  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Ford's  feelings  in  the  matter 
had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  question. 

Dcspard  smiled. 

"  Do  you  mean  am  I  sure  she  cares 
for  me  f  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  yes  —  as  for 
Ihat " 

"  I  don't  like  a  girl  who  —  who  lets  it 
be  seen  if  she  cares  for  a  man,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Norreys  turned  upon  her. 

•*  Lets  it  be  seen,"  he  repeated  angrily. 
"  Maddie,  you  put  things  very  disagree- 
ably. Would  I  — tell  me  it  is  likely  that 
/would  take  to  a  girl  so  utterly  devoid  of 
delicacy  as  your  words  sound  .^  And  is 
it  so  improbable  that  a  girl  would  care  for 
me  ? "  He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
Mrs.  Selby's  answering  smile  as  she  mur- 
mured, '•  I  did  not  mean  that,  you  know," 
helped  to  smooth  him  down.  "She  did 
her  best  to  make  me  think  she  detested 
me,"  he  added.    "  But " 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  —  "  said  his  sister  fondly. 


"  Then  it  is  settled,  Despard,**  she  went 
on.  "I  shall  tackle  Mrs.  Englewood  la 
my  own  way.  You  can  trust  me.  Yoa 
don't  know  where  Miss  Ford  is  at  pre^ 
ent  ?  "  she  added. 

He  shook  his  head  despondently. 

'*  Not  the  ghost  of  an  idea.    I  didn*t  try 
to  hear.    I  thought  I  didn't  want  to  know. 
you  see.    But —  Maddie,"  he  added,  halt . 
timidly,  "  you'll  write  at  once  ?  '* 

"As  soon  as  I  possibly  can,"  she  re* 
plied  kindly,  for  glancing  at  him  she  saw 
that  he  looked  really  ill  and  worn.  **  And," 
she  went  on,  "as  my  reward,  you  will  go 
with  me  to  the  Densters'  garden  party, 
this  afternoon.  Charles  can^t,  and  I  hate 
going  alone.  I  don't  know  them  —  it  is 
their  first  year  here,  though  everybody 
says  they  are  very  nice  people." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  Despard.  "Very  well, 
Maddie.    I  must,  I  suppose." 

"  Then  be  ready  at  a  quarter  to  four. 
I'll  drive  you  in  the  pony-carriage,"  and 
Madeline  disappeared  through  the  glass 
door  whence  she  had  emerged. 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  write  to-day," 
thought  Mr.  Norreys,  though  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  ask  it  "  I  should 
like  to  know  it's  done — a  sort  of  cross- 
ing the  rubicon.  And  it's  a  good  while 
now  since  that  last  day  I  saw  her.  She 
was  never  auite  so  sweet  as  that  day. 
Supposing  I  heard  she  was  married?" 

His  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  at  .the 
thought,  and  he  grew  white,  though  there 
was  no  one  to  see.  But  he  reassured  hioh 
self.  Few  things  were  less  likely.  Por- 
tionless girls,  however  charming,  dkm^ 
marry  so  quickly  nowadays. 

Madeline's  feelings  were  mingled.  She 
was  honestly  and  unselfishly  glad  of  what 
she  believed  might  be  a  real  tuming-poiiit 
towards  good  for  Despard.  Yet  — *'if 
only  he  had  not  chosen  a  girl  quite  so  de- 
nuded of  worldly  advantages  as  she  evi* 
dently  is,"  she  reflected.  "  For  of  courM 
if  she  had  either  money  or  connecdoB 
Mrs.  Englewood  would  not  have  kept  it  a 
secret.  She  is  far  too  outspoken.  1  moit 
beg  her  to  tell  everything  she  knows,  nol 
to  be  afraid  of  my  mixing  her  name  up 
in  the  matter  in  any  way.  When  she  sees 
that  Charles  and  I  will  not  disapprove  she 
will  feel  less  responsibilfty." 

And  it  was  with  a  comfortable  sense  of 
her  own  and  Charles's  unworldliness  tbtf 
Mrs.  Selby  prepared  to  indite  the  impo^ 
tant  letter. 

She  saw  little  of  her  brother  till  the 
afternoon.  He  did  not  appear  at  landh 
eon,  having  left  word  that  he  had  gate 
for  a  long  walk. 
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"  Provided  only  that  he  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Densters,"  thought  Madeline,  with 
a  little  sigh  over  the  perversity  of  man- 
kind. 

But  her  fears  were  unfounded.  At  ten 
minutes  to  four  Mr.  Norreys  made  his 
appearance  in  the  hall,  faultlessly  attired, 
apologizing  with  his  usual  courtesy,  in 
which  to  his  sister  he  never  failed,  for  his 
five  minutes'  delay,  and  Mrs.  Selby,  feel- 
ing pleased  with  herself  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  for  she  was  conscious  both  of 
looking  well  in  a  very  pretty  new  bonnet, 
and  of  acting  a  truly  high-minded  part  as 
a  sister,  seated  herself  in  her  place,  with 
a  glance  of  satisfaction  at  her  companion. 

**  Everybody  will  be  envying  me,"  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  tiny  sigh  as  she 
remembered  former  air-castles  in  Des- 
pard's  behoof.  **The  Flores-Carter  girls 
and  Edith  and  Bertha  Ryder,  indeed  all 
the  neighborhood,  get  quite  excited  if 
they  know  he's  here.  He  might  have  had 
his  choice  of  the  best  matches  in  this 
county,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  there 
are  several  girls  with  money.    Ah,  well !  " 

The  grounds  seemed  already  full  of 
guests  when  the  i)rother  and  sister  drove 
up  to  the  Densters'  door.  Mrs.  Selby  was 
at  once  seized  upon  by  some  of  her  spe- 
cial cronies,  and  for  half-an-hour  or  so 
Despard  kept  dutifully  beside  her,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  introduced  to  any  extent, 
domg  his  best  to  please  his  sister  by  re- 
sponding graciously  to  the  various  atten- 
tions \vhich  were  showered  upon  him. 
But  he  grew  very  tired  of  it  all  in  a  little 
while  —  a  curious  dreamy  feeling  began 
to  come  over  him,  born  no  doubt  of  the 
unwonted  excitement  of  his  conversation 
with  Madeline  that  morning.  He  had 
gone  a  long  walk  in  hopes  of  recovering 
nis  usual  equanimity,  but  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  tiring  himself  physically.  The 
mere  fact  of  having  put  in  words  to  an- 
other the  conflict  of  the  last  few  months 
seemed  to  have  given  actual  existence  to 
that  which  he  had  by  fits  and  starts  been 
trying  to  persuade  himself  was  but  a 
passing  fancy.  And  even  to  himself  he 
could  not  have  told  whether  he  was  glad 
or  sorry  that  the  matter  had  come  to  a 
point  —  had,  as  it  were,  been  taken  out 
of  his  own  hands.  For  that  Madeline 
had  already  written  to  Mrs.  Englewood, 
he  felt  little  doubt. 

**  Women  are  always  in  such  a  desper- 
ate hurry,"  he  said  to  himself,  which,  all 
things  considered,  was  surely  most  un- 
reasonable. Nor  could  he  have  denied 
that  it  was  so,  for  even  as  he  made  the 
reflection   he  began  to  calculate  in  how 


many,  or  how  few  rather,  days  they  might 
look  for  an  answer,  and  to  speculate  on 
the  chances  of  Mrs.  Englewood's  being 
acquainted  with  Maisie's  present  where- 
abouts. 

**Maisie,"  he  called  her  to  himself, 
though  he  had  somehow  shrunk  from  tell- 
ing the  name  to  his  sister.  It  was  so 
sweet  —  so  like  her,  he  repeated  softly, 
though  truth  to  tell,  sweetness  was  not  the 
most  conspicuous  quality  in  our  heroine. 
But  Despard  was  honestly  in  love  after 
all,  as  manv  better  and  many  worse  men 
have  been  before  him,  and  will  be  again. 
And  love  of  the  best  kind,  which  on  the 
whole  his  was,  is  clairvoyant  —  he  was  not 
wrong  about  Maisie's  real  sweetness. 

"  I  do  care  for  her,  as  deeply,  as  thor- 
oughly, as  ever  a  man  cared  tor  a  wom- 
an. But  I  don't  want  to  marry ;  it's 
against  all  my  plans  and  ideas.  I  didn't 
want  to  fall  in  love  either,  for  that  matter. 
The  whole  affair  upsets  everything  I  had 
ever  dreamt  of." 

He  felt  dreaming  now  —  he  had  man* 
aged  to  leave  his  sister  and  her  friends, 
absorbed  in  the  excitement  of  watching  a 
game  of  lawn  tennis  between  the  best 
players  of  the  county,  and  had  stolen  by 
himself  down  some  shady  walks  away 
from  the  sparkle  and  chatter  of  the  garden 
party.  The  quiet  and  dimness  soothed 
him,  but  increased  the  strange  unreal  feel- 
ing, of  which  he  had  been  conscious  since 
the  morning.  He  felt  as  if  nothing  that 
could  happen  would  surprise  him  —  he 
was  actually,  in  point  of  fact  not  surprised, 
when  at  a  turn  in  the  path  he  saw  sud- 
denly before  him,  advancing  towards  him, 
her  cloudy  black  drapery  —  for  she  was 
in  black  as  ever  —  scarcely  distinguish* 
able  from  the  dark  shrubs  at  each  side, 
the  very  person  around  whom  all  his 
thoughts  were  centring  —  Maisie  —  Mai- 
si  e  !•  ord  herself  1 

He  did  not  start,  he  made  no  exclama- 
tion. A  strange  intent  look  came  into  his 
eyes,  as  he  walked  on  towards  her.  Lone 
afterwards  he  remembered,  and  it  helped 
to  explain  things,  that  she  too  had  testified 
no  surprise.  But  her  face  flushed  a  little, 
and  the  first  expression  he  caught  sight 
of  was  one  of  pleasure  —  afterwards,  long 
afterwards,  he  remembered  this  too. 

They  met  —  their  hands  touched.  But 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  speak. 

•*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Norreys  ?  "  she 
said  then.  "It  is  hot  and  glaring  on  the 
lawn,  is  it  not?  I  have  just  been  see- 
ing my  father  off.  He  was  too  tired  to 
stay  longer,  and  I  was  glad  to  wander 
about  here  in  the  shade  a  little." 
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"  Your  father  ?  "  he  repeated  half  me- 
chanically. 

"  Yes  —  we  are  staying,  he  and  I,  for  a 
few  days  at  Laxter^s  Hill.  I  am  so  sorry 
he  has  gone  —  I  would  so  have  liked  you 
to  see  him." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  and  with  the  pecul- 
iar, bright  girlishness  really  natural  to 
her,  which  was  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 

Despard  looked  at  her ;  her  voice  and 
manner  helped  htm  a  little  to  throw  off  the 
curious  sensation  of  unreality.  But  be 
was,  though  he  scarcely  knew  it,  becoming 
inwardly  more  and  more  wrought  up. 

**  I  should  have  liked  to  see  him  exceed- 
ingly," he  began,  **any  one  so  dear  to 
vou.  I  may  hope  some  other  time  per- 
haps, to  do  so.  I  —  I  was  thinking  of 
you  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you  just 
now.  Miss  Ford  —  indeed,  I  have  done 
nothing  —  upon  my  word,  you  may  believe 
me  —  I  have  done  little  eUe  than  think  of 
you  since  we  last  met." 

The  girl's  face  grew  strangely  still  and 
intent,  yet  with  a  wistful  look  in  the  eyes 
telling  of  feelings  not  to  be  easily  read. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  listening,  in  spite  of 
herself,  for  something  she  still  vaguely 
hoped  she  was  mistaken  in  expecting. 

"  Indeed,"  she  began  to  say,  but  he  in- 
terrupted her. 

**  No,"  he  said,  "do  not  speak  till  you 
have  heard  me.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  it  before  I  met  you  just  now.  I  was 
just  wondering  how  and  when  it  could  be. 
But  now  that  this  opportunity  has  come 
so  quickly  I  will  not  lose  it.  I  love  you 
—  I  have  loved  you  for  longer  than  I  knew 
myself,  than  I  would  own  to  myself " 

"  From  the  very  first,  from  that  evening 
at  Mrs.  Englewood's  ?  "  she  said,  and  but 
for  his  intense  preoccupation,  he  would 
have  been  startled  by  her  tone. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  simply,  yet  with  a  strain 
of  retrospection  in  his  eyes,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  control  himself  and  speak  noth- 
ing but  the  unexaggerated  truth  —  **  yes,  I 
almost  think  it  began  that  first  evening, 
rude,  brutally  rade  as  I  was  to  you.  I 
would  not  own  it^  I  struggled  against  it, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  marry.  I  had  no 
thought  of  it.  I  am  selfish,  very  selfish,  I 
fear,  and  1  preferred  to  keep  clear  of  all 
tics  and  responsibilities,  which  too  often 
became  terribly  galling  on  small  means. 
I  am  no  hero  —  but  now  — you  will  forgive 
my  hesitation  and  —  and  reluctance,  will 
you  not  ?  You  are  generous,  I  know,  and 
my  frankness  will  not  injure  me  with  you, 
will  it?  You  will  believe  that  I  loved  you 
almost  from  the  first,  thous:h  I  could  not 
all  at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  marrying 


on  small  means  ?  And  now  —  now  that  I 
understand  — that  —  that  all  seems  difEer- 
ent  to  me  —  that  nothing  seems  of  conse- 
quence except  to  hear  you  say  you  love 
me,  as  —  as  I  have  thought  sometimes  — 
Maisie  —  you  will  not  be  hard  on  me — " 

He  stopped;  he  could  have  gone  on 
much  longer,  and  there  was  nothing  now 
outwardly  to  interrupt  him.  She  had 
stood  there  motionless,  listening.  Her 
face  he  could  scarcely  see,  it  was  half 
turned  away,  but  that  seemed  not  unnatu- 
ral. What  then  caused  his  sudden  mis- 
giving? 

**  Maisie,"  he  repeated  more  timidly. 

Then  she  turned  —  there  was  a  burning 
spot  of  red  on  each  cheek,  her  eyes  were 
fiaming.    Yet  her  voice  was  low  and  quiet 

"  Hard  on  you  1 "  she  repeated.  *'  I  am 
too  sorry  for  myself  to  think  or  care  much 
about  you.  I  am — yes,  I  may  own  it,  I 
am  so  horribly  disappointed.  I  had  really 
allowed  myself  to  think  of  you  as  sincere, 
as,  in  spite  of  vour  unmanly  affectations 
your  contemptible  conceit,  an  honest  roan, 
a  possible  triend.  I  was  beginning  to 
forgive  your  ill-bred  insolence  to  me  as  a 
stranger  at  the  first,  thinking  there  was 
something  worthy  of  respect  about  you 
after  all.  But — oh,  dear!  And  to  try 
to  humbug  me  by  this  sham  honesty^ 
to  dare  to  say  you  did  not  think  )*ou 
could  have  cared  for  me  enough  to  risk 
curtailing  your  own  self-indulgences,  but 
that  now  —  it  is  too  pitiful.  But,  oh  dear 
—  it  is  too  horribly  disappointing  I  " 

And,  as  she  looked  at  him  again,  he 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  actually  full  of 
tears. 

His  brain  was  in  a  whirl  of  bewilder- 
ment, bitterest  mortification  and  indigna- 
tion. For  the  moment  the  last  had  the 
best  of  it. 

"You  have  a  right  to  refuse  me,  to 
despise  my  weakness  if  you  choose  — 
whether  it  is  generous  to  take  advantage 
of  my  misplaced  confidence  in  you  in  hav- 
ing told  you  all  —  yes,  <z//,  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  one  thing  you  shall  not  accuse 
me  of,  and  that  is,  of  lying  to  you.  I  have 
not  said  one  untruthful  word.  I  did  — 
es,  I  did  love  you,  Mary  Ford  —  what 

feel  to  you  now  is  something  more 
like " 

He  hesitated. 

"  Hate,  I  suppose,"  she  suggested  mock- 
ingly. "All  the  better.  It  cannot  be  a 
pleasant  feeling  to  hate  any  one,  and  I  do 
not  wish  you  anything  pleasant.  If  I 
could  believe,"  she  went  on  slowly,  "  if  I 
could  believe  you  had  loved  me,  I  think 
I  should  be  glad,  for  it  would  be  what  you 
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deserve.  I  would  have  liked  to  make  you 
love  me  from  that  very  first  evening  if  I 

could — just  to But  unluckily  I  am 

not  the  sort  of  woman  to  succeed  in  any- 
thing of  that  kind.     However " 

She  stopped;  steps  approaching  them 
were  heard  through  the  stillness.  Maisie 
turned.  *'  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  you  wish  to  continue 
this  conversation.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Nor- 
reys." 

And  almost  before  he  knew  she  had 
gone,  she  had  quite  disappeared. 

Despard  was  a  strong  man,  but  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  really  thought  he  was 
going  to  faint.  He  had  grown  deathly 
white  while  Maisie's  hard,  bitter  words 
rained  down  upon  him  like  hailstones; 
now  that  she  had  left  him  he  grew  so 
giddy  that  had  he  not  suddenly  caught 
hold  of  a  tree,  he  would  have  fallen. 

"It  feels  like  a  sunstroke,"  he  said 
vaguely  to  himself,  as  he  realized  that  his 
senses  were  deserting  him,  not  knowing 
that  he  spoke  aloud. 

He  did  not  know  either  that  some  one 
had  seen  him  stagger,  and  almost  fall.  A 
slightly  uneasy  feeling  had  made  Maisie 
stop  as  she  hurried  oB.  and  glance  back, 
herself  unobserved. 

**  He  looked  so  fearfully  white,''  she 
said  ;  "do  —  do  men  always  look  like  that 
when  girls  refuse  them,  I  wonder  ?  " 

For  Maisie's  experience  of  such  things 
actually  coming  to  the  point,  was,  as 
should  be  the  case  with  all  true  women, 
but  small. 

**  I  thought — I  used  to  think  I  would 
enjoy  seeing  him  humbled.  But  he  did 
seem  in  earnest." 

And  then  came  the  glimpse  of  the  young 
fellow's  physical  discomfiture.  Maisie 
was  horribly  frightened,  throwing  all  con- 
siderations but  those  of  humanity  to  the 
winds  she  rushed  back  again. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  heart-disease,  though 
he  looks  so  strong,"  she  thought,  "and  if 
so  —  oh,  perhaps  I  have  killed  him." 

She  was  beside  him  in  an  instant.  A 
rustic  bench,  which  Despard  was  too 
dizzy  to  see,  stood  near.  The  girl  seized 
hold  of  his  arm  and  half  drew  it  round  her 
shoulder.     He  let  her  do  so  unresistingly. 

"  Try  to  walk  a  step  or  two,  Mr.  Nor- 
reys,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  strong.  There, 
now,"  as  he  obeyed  her  mechanically, 
"  here  is  a  seat,"  and  she  somehow  half 
pushed,  half  drew  him  on  to  it.  "  Please 
smell  this,"  and  she  took  out  a  little  silver 
vinaigrette,  of  strong  and  pungent  con- 
tents, "  I  am  never  without  this,  for  papa 
is  so  delicate,  you  know." 


Despard  tried  to  open  his  eyes,  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  attempt  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Maisie  held  the  vinaigrette  close 
to  his  nose ;  he  started  back,  the  strong 
essence  revived  him  almost  at  once.  He 
took  it  into  his  own  hand  and  smelt  it 
again.    Then  his  face  grew  crimson. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times. 
I  am  most  ashamed,  utterly  ashamed  of 
myself,"  he  began. 

But  Maisie  was  too  practically  inter- 
ested in  his  recovery  to  feel  embarassed. 

"  Keep  sniffing  at  that  thing,"  she  said, 
"  you  will  soon  be  all  right.  Only  just  tell 
me  —  "  she  added  anxiously  —  "  there 
isn't  anything  wrong  with  your  heart,  is 
there  ?  " 

"  For  if  so,"  she  added  to  herself,  "  I 
must  at  all  costs  run  and  see  if  there  is  a 
doctor  to  be  had." 

Despard  smiled  —  a  successfully  bitter 
smile. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  said.  **  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  credit  me  with  possessing 
one,"  he  could  not  resist  adding.  "  The 
real  cause  of  this  absurd  faintness  is  a 
very  prosaic  one,  I  fancy.  I  went  a  long 
walk  in  the  hot  sun  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  that  quite  explains  it," 
said  Maisie,  slightly  nettled.  "  Good-bye 
again  then,"  and  for  the  second  time  she 
ran  off. 

"All  the  same,  I  will  get  Conrad  or 
somebody  to  come  round  that  way,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  will  just  say  I  saw  a 
man  looking  as  if  he  was  fainting.  J/e 
won't  be  likely  to  tell." 

And  Despard  sat  there  looking  at  the 
little  silver  toy  in  his  hands. 

"  I  did  not  thank  her,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  I  suppose  I  should  have  done  so, 
though  she  would  have  done  as  much,  or 
more,  for  a  starving  tramp  on  the  road." 

Then  he  heard  again  steps  coming 
nearer  like  those  which  had  startled  Mai- 
sie away. 

They  had  apparently  turned  off  else- 
where the  first  time  — this  time  they  came 
steadily  on. 


From  BlackwoocPt  Magazine. 
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III. 


HIS  CAPTIVITY,  FLIGHT,  AND  DEATH. 

We  left  Cxsar  at  Naples,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba.  After 
four  months'  captivity  in  the  fortress  of 
Ischia,  he  sailed  for  Spain  in  the  end 
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of  September,  1504,  in  the  charge  of  his 
bitterest  enemy,  Prospero  Colonna,  and 
landed  at  Valencia,  whence,  according  to 
contemporary  chroniclers,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  to  be  confined  in  the  castle  of 
that  city.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
was  at  tirst  imprisoned  at  Chinchilla,  in 
the  province  of  Albacete,  and  that  he  re- 
mained there  for  at  least  seven  months. 
Though  the  chronicle  of  Zurita  does  not 
record  this  fact,  a  number  of  contemporary 
writers  give  Chinchilla  as  the  first  stage 
of  his  journey ;  and  this  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  a  procuration 
bearing  the  signature  of  Valentinois,  and 
dated  "Chinchilla,  Ma^  4,  1505,"  in  the 
archives  of  Pau.  In  this  document  Csesar 
empowers  his  brother-in-law,  John,  king 
of  Navarre,  to  recover  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs,  French  money, 
forming  the  dowry  of  the  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentinois, which  had  been  promised  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  guaranteed  by  his 
treasurers,  but  had  never  been  paia,  and 
never  was  to  be. 

The  first  echo  of  Caesar's  captivity 
comes  to  us  from  Rome  in  August,  1504. 
The  prisoner  had  not  yet  reached  his  des- 
tination. The  ambassador  of  the  Most 
Serene  Republic  shows  us  the  cardinals 
of  the  Spanish  party  taking  every  possible 
step  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Valenti- 
nois ;  the  most  earnest  on  his  behalf  going 
straight  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  others  — 
those  who  were  induced  to  take  action  by 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  in  fact  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  prisoner  —  addressing  themselves  to 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  when  Caesar  had  been 
only  twenty  days  in  confinement  at  Chin- 
chilla, fresh  despatches  from  Rome  an- 
nounce an  important  piece  of  news.  The 
widow  of  Caesar's  victim,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  a  near  relation  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  retired  to  that  kingdom 
with  her  children  after  the  assassination 
of  her  husband,  had  lodged  an  accusation 
against  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Valentinois,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  put  upon  his  trial;  and  an  inquiry  had 
been  opened. 

A  week  later,  Costabili,  the  envoy  of 
Ferrara,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  prisoner's  sister  to  exert  himself  in 
her  brother's  cause,  had  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Salerno  a  letter  from 
Requcscnz,  the  Duke  of  Valentinois's 
major-domo,  dated  from  Chinchilla,  which 
held  out  some  hopes :  "  The  duke,  at  first 
confined  with  only  one  attendant,  has  since 


been  allowed  to  have  as  many  as  seven 
persons  with  him.  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic has  received  the  letters  of  the  cardinals 
relative  to  the  liberation  of  Cssar;  he 
wishes,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  coeni* 
zance  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba.  The  ambassador 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  have 
also  taken  steps  for  his  liberation,  bat 
they  have  not  chosen  their  time  well,  for 
the  Catholic  queen,  Isabella,  is  dangei^ 
ously  ill.''  Finallv,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1505,  the  rumor  ot  his  liberation  spread  as 
far  as  Rome.  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian 
envoy,  asserts  that  the  pope  has  received 
news  of  the  prisoner,  who  appears  to  be 
now  out  of  prison.  It  was  even  said  that 
King  Ferdinand  had  determined  to  em- 
ploy  the  daring  soldier  in  his  service  in 
Italy.  Acciaoli,  the  Florentine  envoy, 
communicated  the  same  intelligence  to 
the  Signoria.  The  report  was  soon  con- 
tradicted, but  it  was  based  on  a  real  inten- 
tion, for  we  find  in  the  Salazar  collectioo, 
now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  History  at  Madrid,  an  as  yet  un- 
published autograph  letter  of  King  John 
of  Navarre,  datea  Pamplona,  December, 
1504,  in  which  the  king  makes  effusive 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  for  setting  his  brother-in4aw  fiee. 
It  is  again  Giustiniani,  ambassador  of  the 
Most  Serene  Republic,  who  supplies  os 
with  the  reason  for  these  fluctuations. 
'*  The  Duke  of  Valentinois,"  be  savs,  in 
his  dispatch  to  the  Senate,  *' would  oe  of 
great  use  to  the  Catholic  king  as  a  di^ 
turbing  element  in  the  afiEairs  of  Florence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  give  the 
pope  so  much  trouble,  that  the  various 
complications  in  which  Caesar  would  in- 
volve him,  would  effectually  keep  hhn 
from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  otherk" 
All  the  Spanish  chroniclers  agree  with  the 
report  ot  the  Venetian  diplomate.  Two 
circumstances,  however,  prevented  the  de- 
sired solution  of  the  question.  Caesar,  in 
his  impatience  to  escape,  was  unable  to 
wait  for  the  right  moment ;  and  the  deaA 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  which  mi^hthave 
been  the  hour  of  his  deliverance,  oroufglit 
about  complications  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  which  made  the  prisooer  a  val* 
uable  hostage  to  either  of  the  competiton 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  queen«  ThMi 
after  February,  1505,  there  is  no  rooie  tift 
of  his  liberation.  **I  learn  from  my  last 
advices  from  Spain,"  says  Giustinlarit 
*'the  exact  contrary  of  the  ii^ormadon 
conveyed  in  my  last  report  concerning  Ui 
imprisonment.'  The  duke  is  more  doosl^ 
guarded  than  ever,  as  it  haa  been  m^ 
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covered  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
escape." 

Let  us  consider  through  what  circum- 
stances the  death  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
which  happened  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1504,  could  affect  the  success  of  the  efforts 
made  by  all  who  interested  themselves  in 
the  fortunes  of  Valentinois. 

For  some  time  back,  the  daughter  and 
rightful  heiress  of  Isabella,  the  mother 
of  Charles  V.,  known  in  history  as  the 
mad  queen  Joan,  who  was  married  to 
Philip  the  Handsome,  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  had  fallen  into  a  sombre 
melancholy,  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
departure  of  her  husband  for  Flanders ; 
she  had  taken  refuge  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
castle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  she 
lived  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  refused 
to  leave  it.  Her  mother,  in  expressing 
her  last  wishes,  had  provided  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  becoming  absolutely  insane, 
in  which  case  she  committed  the  regency 
to  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  not  marrving  again.  It  was 
the  moment  when  Ferdinand*s  enemies 
pressed  hard  upon  him ;  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
doba, his  lieutenant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  was  playing  him  false;  Louis 
XII.  disputed  his  right  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  the  emperor  Maximilian  seemed  re- 
solved to  support  the  claims  of  his  son 
the  archduke,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
been  wronged  by  the  will  of  Isabella. 
The  Catholic  king  proposed  to  his  Most 
Christian  rival  to  make  peace,  and  asked 
for  the  hand  of  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece 
to  the  king  of  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
faith.  Ferdinand  was  fifty-tour *y ears  of 
age,  Germaine  eighteen;  she  brought  to 
her  husband,  as  her  dowry,  the  half  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  Granada.  On  the  12th  of 
October,  1505,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
the  contract  of  marriage  were  signed  at 
Blois  —  Louis  XII.  engaging  to  help  the 
kin^  of  Castile  in  conquering  Navarre 
(which  was  to  revert  to  the  crown  of 
France)  for  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours, cousin  of  Louis  and  brother  of  the 
bride.  On  the  i8th  of  March,  1506,  the 
marriage  took  place  in  the  town  of  Du- 
cflas.  The  Cortes,  assembled  at  Toro, 
passed  a  decree  authorizing  the  Catholic 
King  to  take  possession  of  the  government 
of  Castile,  though  this  resolution  was  vig- 
orously opposed  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  grandees  of  the  court,  who  declared  in 
favor  of  Joan  and  Philip.  Don  Fadrique 
de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  supported  Fer- 
dinand, and  was  powerful  enough  to  hold 
his  own  for  a  time.    But  the  king^s  new 
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marriage  violated  the  clause  in  the  will  of 
Isabels  the  Catholic,  and  changed  the 
claims  of  Philip  the  Handsome  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  into  an  absolute  right. 
The  latter,  therefore,  left  Flanders,  and 
came  to  demand  the  reeency  of  the  king- 
dom.  As  he  had  formed  a  powerful  party 
in  Castile,  which  was  supported  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  he  succeeded  in 
compelling  his  father-in-law  to  give  up  the 
regency  to  him,  and  came  to  occupy  the 
royal  residence  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
where  his  wife  Joan,  still  a  prey  to  insan- 
ity, found  no  relief  from  the  confusion  of 
her  ideas  even  when  the  man  she  loved 
returned  to  her  side. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  afiEairs  at  Naples 
was  growing  critical.  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
doba had  b^n  recalled,  and  the  Catholic 
king  had  appointed  his  own  son,  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  his  place.  The  great  captain  haa  re- 
quired a  delay  of  ten  days  to  enable  him 
to  leave  the  fortresses  in  good  condition 
and  to  collect  his  forces.  The  allotted 
space  being  already  past,  and  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  treachery  confirmed,  the  Cath- 
olic king  resolved  to  igo  in  person  to 
secure  Gonzalo.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
1506,  he  reached  Saragossa,  where  his 
young  wife,  Grermaine  de  Foix,  had  just 
arrived.  Resolved  to  employ  the  services 
of  Csesar  Borgia,  and  to  oppose  him  to  the 
traitor  Gonz^o,  he  sent  Don  Pedro  de 
Ayala  to  his  son-in-law  Philip  to  demand 
from  him  the  liberation  of  his  prisoner, 
saying  that  he  would  imprison  him  in  the 
fortress  of  Ejerica,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, up  to  the  day  when  he  was  to  take 
ship  at  that  port  for  Naples. 

A  Strang  turn  of  fortune  for  Caesar  I 
As  a  Spanish  commander,  at  the  head  of 
Spanish  troops,  he  was  to  hunt  down 
the  man  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  by 
treacherv  and  handed  him  over,  bound 
hand  ana  foot,  to  the  kin^  of  Spain.  Philip 
asked  for  time  to  consider,  and  weighed 
carefully  the  possible  results  of  such  a 
project  The  Council  of  Castile  was  sum- 
moned to  deliberate  concerning  the  liber- 
ation of  the  captive;  the  first  question 
raised  was  that  of  whose  prisoner  he  was. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  Catholic  king  who 
had  caused  him  to  be  seized  at  Naples, 
but  he  was  then  acting  as  king  of  Castile ; 
as  a  point  of  fact,  Caesar  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  actually  detained  in 
that  kingdom  at  Medina,  the  centre  of  the 
government  of  Queen  Joan,  under  the  re- 
gency of  her  husband  Philip.  In  Castile, 
therefore,  Caesar  must  stay.    Besides,  the 
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family  of  Gandia,  who  had  remained  in 
Spain,  had  demanded  that  the  assassin  of 
their  former  chief  should  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
Don  Alvaro  Ossorio  was  commissioned  to 
convey  to  the  Catiiolic  king  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  which  was  in  the  negative. 
Passing  over  the  authority  of  the  regent, 
Ferdinand  thereupon  addressed  himself 
directly  to  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas, 
adeiantado*  of  Granada,  who  had  espe- 
cial charge  of  the  prisoner  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Castillo  de  la  Mota,  where 
he  was  contined ;  and  Cardenas,  whom 
the  king  had  personally  selected  for  this 
duty,  finding  himself  placed  between  his 
master  of  yesterday  and  his  master  of  to- 
morrow, declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
deliver  up  the  body  of  Caesar  to  Iving 
Ferdinand  if  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
regent  of  Castile,  or  the  queen  Joan  her- 
self, removed  their  prohibition.  He  feared 
that,  were  he  to  obey  the  command  of  his 
former  sovereign  on  his  own  authority, 
Philip  would  be  sure  to  oppose  the  libera- 
tion of  Caesar  by  force.  Ferdinand  clung 
to  his  project.  He  therefore  made  a  last 
attempt,  through  the  medium  of  Don  Luis 
Ferrer,  his  resident  at  the  court  of  Castile, 
who  again  presented  a  formal  request  for 
the  liberation  of  Caesar,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  "so  just  and  reasonable  a  claim 
that  it  could  not  be  refused."  Philip  still 
held  out,  and  Caesar,  tossed  about  between 
the  refusal  of  the  regent  and  the  persist- 
ence of  Ferdinand,  was  the  sufferer  by 
this  state  of  affairs.  In  the  end  of  August, 
an  envoy  from  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  Nunez 
de  Ocampo  (the  same  man  who  had  de- 
manded Caesar's  sword  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  at  Naples),  presented  himself  before 
the  Catholic  king  at  Saragossa  to  announce 
the  coming  of  the  great  captain.  Gonzalo 
wished  to  gain  time;  but  about  the  same 
period  Louis  XII.,  now  the  ally  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  already  given  him  warning 
of  Gonzalo's  secret  intrigues  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  now  openly  denounced 
him  to  his  new  relation.  Ferdinand  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  but,  resolved  to  put  these 
suspicions  to  the  proof  once  for  all,  sailed 
for  Naples  on  the  4th  of  September,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  wife  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  court.  Gonzalo  did  not 
wait  for  his  arrival.  Warned  by  Ocampo, 
who  had  got  the  start  of  Ferdinand,  he 
had  left  Naples  on  the  7th  to  take  refuge 
at  Gaeta,  leaving  one  Don  Antonio  de 
Cardenas  as  regent  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  his  place.    At  the  same  time  he 
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charged  Ocampo  to  put  oat  to  sea  with  an 
escort  of  four  galleys  to  meet  his  sover- 
eign. Ferdinand  had  only  just  landed 
when,  at  Portosi,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
he  received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Philip  the  Handsome,  carried  ofiE  by 
sickness  on  the  25th  of  September,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  This  premature  death 
occurred  so  very  opportunely  to  relieve 
the  Catholic  king  of  all  anxiety,  that  he 
was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  it 
by  poison. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  ignorance  o£ 
any  of  these  events.  In  spite  of  his  cap- 
tivity, he  had  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  partisans  of  Philip,  and  nota- 
bly with  the  Count  of  Benavente,  lord  of 
Villalon,  one  of  the  greatest  personages  of 
the  court,  who  kept  the  prisoner  informed 
of  every  incident.  The  death  of  Philip 
might  introduce  anarchy  into  the  kingdom 
of  Castile.  The  queen  Joan  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  reason.  Surviving  the  man 
she  had  loved  so  fondly,  she  would  not 
give  up  his  body,  but  watched  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care.  She  was,  howeveri 
able  to  express  to  her  father  her  wish  for 
his  return  from  Naples,  which  was  also 
the  desire  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who 
demanded  the  regency  of  the  Catholic 
king.  It  was  also  the  wish  of  his  ambu- 
sador,  Luis  Ferrer.  Thus  ui^d  by  all 
parties,  the  king  made  answer  that  the 
death  of  his  son-in-law  should  recall  to 
him  all  those  of  his  ancient  supporten 
who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Philip,— 
that  he  promised  them  peace  and  forgive 
ness,  relied  on  their  future  fidelity,  and 
committed  the  government  to  his  daughter 
Joan.  He  also  said  that  he  was  emMoi 
in  restoring  order  in  Neapolitan  a&in; 
and  as  he  was  carrying  on  this  work  widk 
as  much  success  as  he  could  hope  for,  be 
wished  to  complete  it  before  returning  to 
Spain. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  La  MoOt 
Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas,  who  h«l 
been  called  upon  before  the  departore  of 
the  Catholic  king  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
body  of  Cae.sar,  but  had  excused  himself 
from  complying  on  the  ground  of  feariag 
the  displeasure  of  the  regent  of  Ca^ikb 
now  felt  it  his  duty,  the  resent  being dmL 
to  offer  to  give  him  up  to  Lais  Ferrer,  the 
ambassador  of  Aragon.  Ferrer  asked  for 
time  to  get  instructions  from  his  master. 
Caesar,  being  kept  acquainted  with  tbi 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  which  wcfC 
much  too  slow  to  please  him,  soon  lostal 
patience.  He  was  well  skilled  inintrigWb 
daring  in  his  schemes,  and  prudent  at  tt> 
same  time,  and  he  was  acting  in  ooMrt 
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with  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  with  the  lord  of  Villalon,  Bena- 
vente.  Just  a  month  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1506,  he 
made  his  escape  from  the  lofty  tower  in 
which  he  was  confined,  and  after  some 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  which  history 
has  not  yet  recorded,  appeared  suddenly 
—  **like  the  devil,'' says  the  chronicle  of 
Moret  —  at  Pamplona,  at  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Navarre. 

How  had  Caesar  evaded  the  vigilance  of 
his  jailers?  Taking  as  a  starting-point 
the  theory  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
flight  of  a  prisoner  of  such  consequence 
should  not  have  caused  an  inquirv  to  be- 
gin with,  then  a  judgment,  ancl  finally 
some  kind  of  penalty,  we  have  searched  for 
the  secret  of  this  escape  in  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  which  have  supplied  us  with 
the  voluminous  record  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  governor  of  La  Mota  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  the  queen  Joan,  who  exer- 
cised her  powers  in  spite  of  her  insanity. 
We  have,  therefore,  now  got  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  witnesses  who  sheltered  the 
fugitive  from  Medina  as  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Navarre,  and  we  are  able  to  follow  him 
step  by  step  on  his  adventurous  course  to 
that  kinofdom. 

Following  our  custom  of  seeking  the 
echo  of  European  events  in  the  despatches 
of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  always  so 
careful  to  keep  the  Senate  well-informed, 
we  have  found,  in  the  first  place,  by  means 
of  the  documents  preserved  at  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  dei  Frari  at  Venice,  that  five 
days  after  the  flight  of  Cxsar,  Geronimo 
Vianello,  ambassador  of  the  Most  Serene 
Republic  at  Burgos,  had  announced  the 
escape  to  his  government.  The  accounts 
of  the  Venetian  diplomates  are  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  judicial  inquiry.  Little  by 
little,  the  severity  with  which  Caesar  was 
treated  had  been  relaxed  ;  he  had  a  chap- 
lain and  attendants  with  him,  and,  without 
any  great  difficulty,  could  receive  frequent 
communications.  The  governor,  Don  Ber- 
nardino de  Cardenas,  a  personage  of  im- 
portance, could  not  trouble  himself  with 
such  matters,  and  left  all  responsibility 
regarding  the  prisoner  to  his  lieutenant, 
Don  Gabriel  de  Tapia  of  Segovia.  Cx- 
sar's  chaplain  was  his  first  confidant,  who 
kept  him  in  direct  correspondence  with 
Benaventc,  the  chief  wire-puller  of  the 
whole  scheme.  Garcia  de  Magona,  one 
of  Gabriel  de  Tapia's  retainers,  who  had 
been  won  over  by  Cicsar,  introduced  into 
the  fortress  the  ropes  which  served  for 
the  escape.  The  lower  was  very  high, 
like   those  of  the  alcazars  of  the  Moors, 


defended  by  battlements,  and  lighted  by 
narrow  windows.  Measuring  its  height 
with  our  eyes  from  the  bottom  of  the  moat, 
we  carf  understand  the  expression  of  the 
cicerone  io  the  chronicler,  Brant6me,  when 
he  visited  La  Mota  :  '*  Aqui  por  gran  raila- 
gro  se  salvo  Don  Cesar  de  Borja."* 
Three  of  his  accomplices  —  the  chaplain, 
Requesenz  the  major-domo,  and  a  certain 
Don  Jaime  —  were  to  be  in  the  moat  at  a 
fixed  hour  and  give  the  signal.  The  duke, 
who  was  young  and  active,  raised  himself 
up  to  the  window  of  his  prison,  sending 
one  of  his  servants,  who  voluntarily  sacri- 
ficed himself,  first.  The  rope  was  too 
short,  and  the  servant,  on  reaching  the 
end,  let  himself  fall  and  broke  some  bones. 
Caesar  followed  in  his  turn ;  but  just  as  he 
was  about  to  let  himself  fall  on  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  lay  helpless  in  the  ditch, 
the  rope  was  cut  from  the  inside  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Tapia,  a  relation  of  the  jailer, 
who,  suspecting  something,  was  on  the 
lookout  and  gave  the  alarm.  Caesar  was 
precipitated  down  and  hurt  by  the  fall.  It 
was  necessary  to  hoist  him  upon  one  of 
the  horses  as  well  as  could  be  done.  He 
then  started  off  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
some  men-at-arms  in  the  service  of  Bena- 
vente,  in  whose  territories  he  was  to  con- 
ceal himself,  to  take  breath  and  get  well 
of  his  bruises. 

The  goal  Caesar  aimed  at  was  Pam- 
plona, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Navarre.  For  greater 
security  he  took  a  road  leading  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  and  made  straight  for  the 
coast,  thus  making  a  long  detour,  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  inquiries. 

Thirty-eight  days  passed  between  his 
flight  and  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Na- 
varre, and  although  the  event  was  known 
at  Burgos  five  days  after  it  took  place,  — 
as  the  despatch  of  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor Vianello  is  dated  in  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber,—  it  was  only  in  the  end  of  November 
that  Caesar  started  on  his  road  for  Navarre. 
His  first  halting-place  was  Pozaldes,  his 
second  Villalon,  on  the  road  from  Medina 
to  Santander,  the  domain  of  this  same 
Count  of  Benavente,  who  had  made  him- 
self an  accomplice  in  his  escape,  and  had 
supplied  him  with  horses.  There  Caesar 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Na- 
varre, and  with  the  king,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  remained  nearly  a  month  hidden 
on  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  Villalon  till  he 
recovered  from  the  severe  contusions  he 
had  received  in  his  fall.     It  is  diflScult  to 


*  From  this  place,  by  great  miracle,  Don  Crsar 
Borgia  escaped. 
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understand  how  the  royal  letter,  ordering 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  escape,  only 
came  to  be  signed  at  Burgos  on  the  I4tn 
of  December  —  that  is  to  say,  mofc  than 
ten  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  at 
the  court  of  Navarre ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  the  intelligence 
of  Caesar^s  arrival  at  Pamplona  which 
made  the  judicial  inquiry  a  certainty. 
The  official  documents  reveal  to  us  the 
picturesque  incidents  of  the  flight.  Caesar, 
on  leaving  Villalon,  took  the  road  to  San- 
tander ;  he  had  for  guides  two  inhabitants 
of  the  little  port  of  Pasajes,  near  San  Se- 
bastian. The  three  companions  reached 
the  gates  of  Santander  on  horseback ;  they 
must  have  made  all  speed,  for  their  horses 
were  unable  to  proceed  any  farther,  and 
they  were  even  obliged  to  leave  them 
behind  at  Castres.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived  at  Santander  when  Caesar  sent  one 
of  his  guides  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
master  of  a  vessel  (of  2Lpinaca^  the  indict- 
ment says),  in  order  to  get  by  sea  to 
Bermeo,  on  the  boundary  of  Guipuzcoa 
and  Navarre.  The  guide  showed  too 
much  eagerness  to  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion, and  was  too  easy  about  the  price 
bargained  for,  which  the  bystanders 
deemed  so  excessive  (it  was  twenty-seven 
gold  ducats)  that  one  of  the  neighbors 
went  and  gave  information  to  the  cor- 
regidor's  deputy  about  this  voyage  of 
three  suspicious  travellers,  who  were  too 
generous  with  their  money,  and  too  anx- 
ious to  get  away.  The  corregidor  pro- 
ceeded to  the  posada  where  Caesar  had 
stopped,  separated  the  three  travellers 
and  interrogated  them  one  by  one,  obtain- 
ing from  all  three  the  same  story.  They 
were  merchants  coming  from  Burgos  and 
Villalon  to  draw  some  money;  one  of 
them,  Miguel  de  la  Torre,  was  expecting 
a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which  was 
coming  from  France  to  Santander ;  but  on 
arriving  in  that  town  he  found  that  the 
vessel  had  put  in  at  Bermeo,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  get  there  for  fear  of  losing  the 
cargo.  The  master  of  the  boat  had  at 
first  demanded  forty  ducats  for  the  pas- 
sage, but  they  bargained  with  him  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  at  last  agreed  on  twenty- 
seven.  Besides,  to  prove  that  they  were 
respectable  people,  they  offered  to  aeposit 
fifty  ducats  in  the  hands  of  the  corregidor 
until  they  could  produce  witnesses.  The 
corregidor,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen  herself,  which  appears  in  the 
record,  with  the  object  of  excusing  him- 
self for  having  let  his  prisoner  go,  says 
naively  "  that  at  that  moment  he  was  no 
more  thinking  of  the  Duke  of  Valentinois 


than  if  he  had  never  existed,  and  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  his  escape, — so  that 
there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  his  having 
declined  the  proffered  security  and  set  his 
prisoners  free,  telling  them  to  go  to  the 
devil ; "  .  .  .  but  he  added,  according  to 
Spanish  custom, '*r^«  Dios,^  The  trav- 
ellers did,  in  fact,  start  at  early  dawn;  the 
sea  was  rough,  and  the  pilot,  refusing  to 
go  as  far  as  Bermeo,  landed  his  passengers 
at  Castro  Urdiales,  near  Bilbao.  From 
thence,  thanks  to  the  guardian  of  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Gara,  from  whom 
they  hired  mules  and  a  guide,  the  three 
companions  took  the  road  to  Pamplona, 
passing  by  Portugalete,  Bilbao,  DurangOy 
Lizarne,  Vergara,  and  Mondragon.  Once 
in  Navarre,  tney  were  safe.  On  the  3rd 
of  December  Caesar  made  his  appearance 
at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law.  All  the 
witnesses  examined  give  the  same  account 
of  him,  "Very  dark,  of  middle  height, 
thick-set  (doblado\  with  wide  nostrils  and 
large  eyes.*'  Caesar  hid  his  face,  and 
spoke  little ;  he  talked  French  and  Span- 
ish. When  he  was  obliged  to  stop  anv- 
where  for  a  few  hours,  lie  kept  himself 
close,  and  was  easily  distinguishable  fiom 
the  others,  —  "  because  he  was  not  of  the 
same  class,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  adds  that  **this  personage  had  his 
hand  swathed  in  bandages,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  hurt,"  —  which  confirms  the 
story  of  the  prisoner's  fall  when  he 
escaping  from  Medina  del  Campo. 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  1506^ 
arrived  at  Pamplona;  on  the  7th  he  de- 
spatched one  of  his  servants,  who  had 
rejoined  him,  to  the  Marquis  of  Mantua. 
with  commission  to  relate  to  him  by  wora 
of  mouth  the  vicissitudes  of  his  escapCi 
and  tell  him  of  his  projects  and  hopeSi 
On  the  same  day  he  addressed  another 
letter,  exactly  in  the  same  terms,  to  bis 
brother-in-law,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara. 
"Your  Excellency,"  says  the  fugitivei 
"  must  know  that,  after  so  many  rev^taeSi 
it  has  pleased  our  Lord  God  to  set  ott 
free,  and  to  let  me  escape  from  prison, 
under  the  circumstances  which  my  secre- 
tary, Federico,  will  explain  to  yon.  Haf 
it  please  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  that 
this  should  be  for  his  most  glorious  scf^ 
vice.  For  the  present  I  am  at  Pamplooa 
with  their  Majesties,  the  king  and  qnccB 
of  Navarre.  I  arrived  here  on  the  3rd  of 
December."  ♦ 

*  The  historian  Gregororfot  hu  paUnhcd  (he  inl 
letter,  that  to  the  Marquta  of  Mantua,  which  fismiii 
the  Archivio  Gon«asa  of  that  dty,  in  hit  **Laa 
Borfcia ; "  the  second  forms  a  part  oC  Mr.  Monii 
celebrated  collection,  and  w%  owt  ila 
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Full  of  courage,  and  burning  for  ven- 
geance, Caesar  at  once  concocted  a  new 
scheme  which  gratified  his  hatred  of 
Aragon  and  served  the  interests  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Navarre  —  the  only  one 
who  had  really  remained  faithful  to  him 
—  at  the  same  time.  The  treaty  between 
the  king  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  any 
one ;  the  marriage  with  Germainede  Foix, 
which  Louis  XII.  had  brought  about,  was 
to  give  Navarre  to  France.  To  ward  off 
this  danger,  John  of  Navarre  sought  to 
make  friends  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, to  whom  he  agreed  to  open  the 
road  to  Castile  and  Aragon,  if  he  would 

Guarantee  the  security  of  his  throne, 
knavente,  who  had  helped  Csesar  in  his 
escape  from  Medina,  was  taken  into  con- 
fidence; the  ambassadors  of  Maximilian 
at  Burgos,  De  Ver^and  Andrea  del  Burgo, 
answered  for  their  sovereign,  and  entered 
Into  a  formal  engagement  in  his  name. 
Valentinois  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
all  directions,  set  intrio^ues  on  foot,  reas- 
sembled his  former  officers,  sent  in  his 
claims  for  any  sums  of  money  due  to  him 
throughout  Italy,  and  even  demanded 
from  Louis  XII.  not  only  the  dowry  which 
had  never  been  paid  to  him,  but  also  the 
revenues  due  from  his  duchy  of  Valence 
and  his  county  of  Dhyois.  Having  done 
this,  he  waited  impatiently  for  the  mo- 
ment to  try  the  great  adventure  which  was 
to  give  the  throne  of  Castile  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  avenge  him  upon  Aragon. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  collect  the  troops 
of  Navarre,  and  to  put  an  end  to  a  differ- 
once  of  long  standing  between  King  John 
and  one  of  his  tenants,  Loys  de  Bea- 
monte,  constable  of  Navarre,  who  held  for 
his  sovereign  the  citadel  of  the  small  town 
of  Viana,  with  a  secret  intention  of  keep- 
ing it  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  On 
the  12th  of  May.  1507,  Cxsar,  who  was 
tired  of  inaction,  and  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  captain-general  of 
the  troops  of  Navarre,  marched  against 
the  rebel  count.  Beamonte  did  not  wait 
for  his  approach,  but,  leaving  his  son  to 
defend  Viana,  took  to  the  open  country. 
The  siege  was  a  long  one  ;  provisions  be- 
gan to  fail ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  to  revictual  the  Castillo,  Un- 
der cover  of  night  and  of  a  dreadful 
storm,  the  constable  was  daring  enough  to 
advance  up  to  the  walls  of  Viana,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  sixty  horses  loaded 
with  grain  into  the  town.    Beamonte  him- 


to  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  M.  Thibao- 
deau. 


self,  who  saperintended  the  (M>eration, 
remained  on  the  watch  on  the  roacf  to  Men- 
da  via.  Informed  too  late  of  this  daring 
sally,  Csesar  gave  the  alarm,  and,  suppos- 
ing that  some  of  his  men  were  following 
him,  rode  straight  towards  the  rebels  who 
were  retiring,  came  up  with  their  rear- 
guard, and  cut  down  three  men  with  his 
own  hand.  The  constable  saw  from  afar 
off  the  horseman,  who,  mounted  on  a  res- 
tive horse,  and  separated  from  his  party, 
let  himself  be  carried  along  in  pursuit,  and 
struck  blow  on  blow  without  ceasing.  He 
therefore  detached  a  few  men-at-arms  of 
his  escort,  who,  by  feigning  flight,  enticed 
him  into  a  ravine,  where  his  followers, 
who  woqld  soon  have  come  up,  lost  sight 
of  him.  Dismounted  and  alone  against 
five  men,  Caesar  fought  like  a  hero,  but, 
having  been  wounded  under  the  arm  at 
the  outset,  he  soon  fell,  covered  with 
wounds.  His  brilliant  armor  having 
tempted  his  assailants,  they  stripped  him 
of  it  and  left  the  body  there. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  breastplate  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  a  prince,  Beamonte  was 
furious  with  the  men  because  they  had  not 
taken  its  wearer  alive,  and  ordered  them 
to  go  and  search  for  his  body.  They  had 
nearly  reached  it  when  they  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  royal  troops,  and  were 
obliged  to  turn  back ;  but  in  their  retreat 
the  rebels  took  with  them  a  squire,  whom 
they  had  found  wandering  about  the  field 
of  battle  in  a  state  of  g^at  agitation.  As 
soon  as  the  armor  was  shown  to  this  pris- 
oner, he  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  that 
he  had  that  morning  armed  with  it  his 
master,  Csesar  Borgia  of  France,  Duke  of 
Romagna.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  the 
king  of  Navarre  might  come  up  with 
Beamonte,  so  the  latter  prudently  re- 
treated, leaving  the  squire  at  liberty. 
Juanito  Grasica  (that  was  his  name)  came 
back  to  his  own  party,  and  euided  King 
John  of  Navarre  to  the  body  cl  bis  brother- 
in-law. 

Csesar  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  of  Vians^  where  a  splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  him.  On  the 
tomb  was  engraved  this  pompous  epitaph, 
composed  by  Soria,  which  became  suffi- 
ciently celebrated  to  figure  in  the  Romao- 
cero  from  the  year  151 1 :  — 

Aqui  tiene  poca  tierra 
£1  que  Todo  lo  temia; 
En  este  poco  se  encierra 
£1  que  la  paz  y  la  guerra 
Del  muhdo  todo  tenia. 
O  tu,  que  vas  a  buscar 
Cosas  dignas  de  mirar, 
Si  lo  mayor  es  mas  digno, 
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Aqui  acabas  tu  camino :  whom  all  contemporary  writers  agree  in 

De  aqui  te  deves  tornar.*  describing   Madame    de   Rambouillet   to 

Absolutely  nothing  remains  of  the  mon-  l^^^^  be^"-  ^^t  Madame  du  Deffant  re- 
ument  of  Valentinoil ;  the  place  where  it  gf  ^ed  herself  as  the  legitimate  successor 
stood  is  only  known  from  the  descriptions  ^l  ^^^  far-famed  marqu.se,  and  believed 
given  by  historians.  His  very  ashes  have  ^^^t,  consistently  with  the  changes  in 
been  profaned.  The  Jesuit  father  Aleson,  manners,  and  thought,  and  feel ms:  which 
-the  continuer  of  the  ''Chronicle  of  Na-  the  lapse  of  a  centurv  had  produced  in 
varre"  of  Moret,-xvho  belonged  to  Vi-  social  and  literary  circles,  the  traditionary 
ana.  and  consequently  had  received  the  J-^^^s  ^f  the  society  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
traditional  story  on  the  spot,  attributes  the  bouillet  survived  alone  in  her  sa  on.  In 
destruction  of  the  monument  to  a  Bishop  \'^''  >*°:?^l\^^^  had  known  the  wealthv  and 
of  Calahorra,  who  thought  his  church  de-  ^^.^^"/^  Madame  de  Lanibert,  the  friend 
filed  by  the  presence  of  the  apostote  car-  of  Madenioiselle  de  Scud^ry.  That  lady 
dinal  had  piqued  herself  on  continuing  the  work 

According  to  this  tradition,  which  is  begun  liy  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  in  fos- 

still  current;  Cesar's  remains  were  depos-  tenng  genius,  and   literary  and   artistic 

ited  in   the  street  which  passes  in  front  ?^«^»ty,  and   rigidly   maintaining   m   her 

of  the  church,  at  the  foot  of   the  steps  '"ti^'^te  circle  the  same  stately  tone  of 

which  lead  to  the  entrance.     The  alcade  poj'teness.      The    great    tragic    actress, 

of  Viana  having  consented,  at  our  request,  Adnenne  le  Couvreur,  was  especially  pa- 

to  make  excavations  at  this  spot,  a  human  tronized  by  her,  and  warmly  welcomed  to 

skeleton  was  unearthed,  protected  by  a  her  weekly  reunions  of  accomphshedar- 

framework  of  tiles,  uncemented,  and  bear-  l!^^^^-  ^^he  received  also  the  most  dis- 

ing  no  inscription.     There  is  good  reason  |nguished  savants  and  men  of  science  of 

to  believe  that  we  have  here  all  that  re-  ^^""^  ^u^)  including,  with  few  exceptions 

mains  of  him  who,  in  the  words  of  the  ^^  J'^^^^,^^  ^^^  Academical  forty ;  each 

epitaph  on  his  tomb,  "held  in  his  hand  oivihom  found  a  second  and  easier  arm- 

peace  and  war."      Charles  Yriarte.  ^J"^!^  '"l^^^  ^alon  of  the  princely  H6tel 

'^  de  Lambert.     But  those  were  the  days  of 

•  Here  a  little  earth  holds  him  whom  all  the  world  t^e  regent,  Philippe  Duc  d'Orleans,  —  the 

feared;  in  this  narrow  space  is  enclosed  he  who  the  revcls  of  whose  licentiouS  COUrt  the  hand- 
peace  and  war  of  the  whole  world  held  in  his  hand.  ^Qmp  and  ^'tiiriiu^lU  voiina  MarnniQP  Hii 
O  you.  who  go  to  seek  things  worthy  of  admiration,  if  ^"J5   ^"°  sptriiueue  \  OUng   IViarquise  QU 

the  greatest  is  the  most  worthy,  here  your  journey  Deiiant  more  irequentry  attended  than  the 

ends;  from  here  you  may  turn  back.  staid  reunions  ofthc  Comtesse  de   Lam- 
bert. 

By  the  piquant  sarcasm  of  her  witty 

remarks  she   forfeited   the  duke's   good 

From  Temple  Bar.  graces.    Ennui  then  oppressed  her  —  that 

JEAN  SIFFREIN  MAURY.  Singular  wearmess  of  mind  with  which  a 

lively  Frenchwoman  with  too  much  time 

BY  LADY  JACKSON.  ^^  j^er  hands  so  often  declares  she  is 

When  Horace  Walpole's  blind  and  aged  afflicted.  According  to  Madame  du  Def- 
correspondent,  the  celebrated  Marquise  fant's  own  statement,  she  was  from  girl- 
du  Deffant,  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  hood  to  old  age  a  martyr  to  it.  At  all 
1780,  there  came  to  an  end  the  last  of  events,  at  the  time  referred  to — 1718  or 
those  salons  where  yet  some  feeble  rem-  1719  —  she  had  wearied  of  her  husband, 
iniscence  of  the  once  famous  salon  bleu  to  whom  she  had  been  but  a  few  months 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had  con-  married,  and  who  may  have  been  a  legiti- 
tinued  to  linger.  It  was  indeed  but  a  mate  cause  of  ennui.  A  separation  en- 
humble  copy  of  the  renowned  original,  sued.  Finding  in  that  no  abatement  of 
The  prestige  of  great  wealth  shed  not  its  her  malady,  she  sought  relief  in  a  rccon- 
influence  on  the  lady  who  presided  —  an  ciliation.  The  marquis,  much  attached  to 
influence  by  no  means  despised  by  the  his  wife,  and  many  years  her  senior,  read- 
beaux  esprils  and  philosophers  who  were  ily  consented.  Domestic  life,  however, 
diligently  disseminating  their  doctrine  of  had  no  real  charm  for  the  restless,  weary- 
social  equality  whilst  asserting  themselves  minded  marquise.  Again  she  forsook  her 
in  the  salons  as  the  aristocracy  of  intel-  home,  and,  not  long  after,  as  a  widow  with 
lect.  But  Madame  du  Deffant  herself  but  a  very  moderate  income  at  her  own 
—  witty  and  clever,  but  selfish  and  cynical  disposal,  took  an  apartment  in  the  Rue 
in  the  extreme  —  was  far  from  being  the  Sainte  Anne.  Greatly  interested  in  litera- 
gracefuli   gracious,   and   genial   hostess  ture,  and  possessing  an  immense  reputa- 
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tion  for  the  piquancy  of  her  wit,  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  conversation,  as  well  as  the 
philosophism  of  her  principles,  her  salon 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  Paris.  It  would  indeed  have  outri vailed 
all  others  as  a  literary  salon,  but  that  needy 
men  of  letters  found  her  supper  table  far 
too  scantily  provided.  The  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  dishes  served  at  the  cus< 
tomarv  dinners  and  suppers  of  that  period, 
as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  ckef'Nho  pre- 
pared them,  were  supreme  considerations 
with  many  hungry  philosophers  and  beaux 
esprit s^  who  may  be  said  to  have  chiefly 
lived  by  their  wit,  if  not  exactly  by  their 
wits,  and  were  wont  most  frequently  to 
grace  by  their  presence  those  tables  wnere 
the  good  things  of  life  were  most  bounti- 
fully offered  them  —  as,  for  instance,  at 
Madame  de  Tencin's  famous  suppers,  to 
which  the  never-failing  supply  of  foaming 
champagne  imparted  so  much  zest  and 
inspired  her  guests  with  some  of  their 
happiest  bons  mots. 

But  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  soci- 
ety, still,  to  Madame  du  Deffant,  "all  the 
uses  of  this  world  seemed  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,"  and,  like  Madame  de  StaSl, 
she  was  constantly  exclaiming,  Je  fn'en" 
nuie!  Her  intimate  friends,  and  espe- 
cially that  devoted  ally,  the  Marquis  de 
Pont-de-Veyle  —  who  every  day  for  sev- 
eral hours  regularly  for  tnirty  years  sat 
chatting  at  her  chimney-comer  —  strove 
with  gossip  and  scandal  to  exorcise  the 
demon  who  so  persistently  clung  to  her. 
One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  1766, 
the  faithful  marquis,  amongst  other  items 
of  his  daily  budget  of  news,  happened  to 
mention  that  he  had  met  at  a  friend's 
house,  on  the  previous  evening,  a  young 
abb^  who  had  recently  left  his  home  in 
the  south  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
seeking  fortune  in  Paris.  **And  he  is 
likely,  I  should  say,  to  succeed  in  his 
quest,"  continued  the  marquis.  "  In  years 
he  is  but  a  youth  —  nineteen  or  twenty, 
perhaps.  But  he  is  a  fine,  powerful-looK- 
ing  young  fellow;  seems  wonderfully  in 
earnest;  speaks  with  much  fluency  and 
correctness,  and,  I  am  told,  already  gives 
promise  of  becoming  a  remarkably  elo- 
quent preacher."  Madame  du  Deffant 
usually  listens  with  languid  indifference 
to  her  friend's  constant  efforts  to  amuse 
her.  Now,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  rousing  her  attention,  and,  for 
a  time  at  least,  putting  ennui  to  flight. 
She  remembers  that  the  celebrated  Bos- 
suet,  the  eloquent  pulpit  orator  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  days,  made  his  first  public 
essay  in  extemporaneous  preaching  before 


a  gay  assemblaj^  of  feshionable  ladies 
and  gentlemen  m  the  salon  bleu  of  the 
HdteT  de  Rambouillet.  Bright  thought  t 
Cannot  M.de  Pont-de-Veyle,  she  inquires, 
brine  this  youne  abbd  to  her  next  recep- 
tion? She  will  then  invite  him  to  favor  her 
and  the  company  with  a  specimen  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  The  marquis  smiles 
at  the  idea  of  his  atheistical  old  friend  — 
Voltaire's  constant  correspondent  —  pro- 
posing to  entertain  her  literary  and  philo- 
sophical circle  —  which  included  such 
names  as  Diderot,  Hoi  bach,  Helvetius,  La 
Harpe,  Marmontel,  and  many  others  of 
encyclopedic  renown  —  with  a  religious, 
or  at  least  theological  discourse  by  a  young 
abbd. 

Louis  the  "  well-beloved  "  then  reigned, 
and  the  "  rose-water  abb^s  "  —  those  flirts 
of  the  salons  who  rarely  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  beyond  wearing  the 
ecclesiastical  costume  —  were  a  race  not 
yet  extinct  The  soutane  and  a  tonsure 
of  the  size  of  an  icu  invested  these  dan- 
glers with  manj  social  privileges.  They 
might  visit  their  lady  patronesses  at  hours 
when  none  but  a  clerical  friend  could  be 
admitted.  Usually  they  could  strum  the 
guitar  and  sing  lively  or  love-lorn  ditties, 
and  would  often  exhibit  their  musical  tal- 
ent, or  in  other  ways  amuse  or  make  them- 
selves useful  while  the  mysteries  of  the 
toilet  were  progressing.  Monsieur  Tabb^ 
had  often  a  fine  eye  tor  color,  and  would 
assort  the  silks  and  wools  for  a  circle  of 
fair  dames  trifling  over  their  embroidery- 
frames,  or  engag^  in  '*  purfling,"  knitting, 
or  knotting.  For  a  fashionable  abb^  who 
performed  well  these  duties,  with  others 
of  equal  importance,  the  ladies  would 
sometimes  move  heaven  and  earth  to  ob- 
tain a  bishopric ;  requiring  no  residence, 
of  course,  but  affording  a  substantial  rev- 
enue. The  young  abbd  of  whom  M.  de 
Pont-de-Veyle  has  spoken  to  Madame  du 
Deffant  is  not  likely,  he  fancies,  to  shine 
amongst  those  flatterers  of  the  salons,  and 
he  doubts  that  he  will  be  willing  to  preach 
for  her  and  her  guests'  amusement  As, 
however,  he  doubts  not  that  his  post  of 
intimate  friend  imposes  on  him  the  duty 
of  doing  his  best  to  disennuyer  the  mar- 
quise, he  promises  to  seek  out  the  young 
abb<$  and  present  him  to  her.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  next  reception  ^vA.  petit  sou- 
per  in  the  Rue  Sainte  Anne,  M.  de  Pont- 
de-Veyle  is  accompanied  by  a  tall,  stalwart 
young  man,  whom  he  introduces  to  his 
olind  old  friend  as  the  abbd  Maury. 
There  was  no  lack  of  atheistical  abbds  or 
even  of  bishops  and  cardinals  in  the  phil- 
osophical society  of  that  day;  but  the 
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marquise  intended  a  surprise  for  her 
guests.  The  abba's  name  being  unknown 
to  them,  they  glanced  at  his  introducer  as 
if  to  enquire  who  is  this  young  athlete 
who  wears  a  soutane,  but  whose  appear- 
ance has  far  more  of  the  military  type 
than  the  clerical.  In  the  keen,  unflinching 
gaze  with  which  he  surveys  the  assembled 
circle  of  ladies,  old  and  young,  poets,  wits, 
and  literary  celebrities,  and  seems  to  take 
cognizance  rapidly  of  each  of  them,  there 
is  something  of  the  confident  air  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  Yet  a  certain  rusticity 
of  manner,  as  of  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
conventionalities  of  the  Parisian  salon, 
betrays  a  recent  arrival  from  the  provinces. 
Nevertheless,  after  much  close  scrutiny, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  marquis  s 
proti^d — for  such  they  deem  him  —  is  a 
young  man  of  no  ordinary  powers. 

Jean  SifTrein  Maury  was  born  at  Val- 
r^as,  near  the  village  of  Vaucluse  —  by 
whose  famous  fountain  Petrarch  wrote  his 
sonnets  to  Laura.  Little  is  known  of  his 
parents  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  of 
the  bourgeois  class,  in  fairly  easy  circum- 
stances, and  that  his  family  generally  were 
engaged  in  commerce  or  the  law.  Maury 
not  only  possessed  great  natural  abilities, 
but  had  enjoyed  unusual  educational  ad- 
vantages, which,  from  his  disposition  to 
study,  he  had  diligently  turned  to  account. 
Brought  up  for  the  Church,  he  soon  be- 
came conscious  that  with  his  talents  and 
acquirements  he  might  aspire  to  its  high- 
est dignities,  and  ambition  prompted  him 
to  aim  at  their  attainment.  Nominally  an 
abb^,  but  without  patronage  to  ensure  him 
the  possession  of  a  benefice,  he  might 
continue,  he  reflected,  to  pass  years  in  his 
native  village,  waiting  for  preferment. 
For  if,  in  such  cases  as  his,  preferment 
came  at  all,  it  came  but  tardily  —  far  too 
tardily,  indeed,  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  a  youth  of  so  ardent  a  temperament  as 
Jean  Siffrein  Maury.  Having  attained 
his  twentieth  year  and  completed  at  the 
college  of  Avignon  a  course  of  study  em- 
bracing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  he  deter- 
mined on  seeking  his  fortune  in  Paris. 
There  a  wider  field  would  be  open  to  him, 
and  opportunities,  he  thought,  more  likely 
to  offer  of  attracting  notice  in  the  pulpit, 
by  the  display  of  his  gift  of  eloquent  ex- 
temporaneous preaching.  Therefore,  with 
a  purse,  not  empty,  yet  not  very  weighty, 
and  with  a  change  or  two  of  linen  tied  up 
in  a  bundle  and  slung  over  his  shoulder, ' 
young  Maury,  with  buoyant  spirits  and  a ! 
heart  full  of  hope,  set  out  on  foot  to  trudge  ! 
the  whole  distance  from  Avignon  to  Pans. ' 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  made  the  ; 


journey  by  what,  to  his  walkinji^  powen, 
were  easy  stages.  At  one  of  the  small 
wayside  inns  he  fell  in  with  a  young  man 
of  about  his  own  age,  who,  like  himself 
had  halted  for  rest  and  refreshmeat.  In 
appearance  he  was  the  reverse  of  Maury, 
bein?  languid  and  feeble,  and  scarcely 
equal,  as  it  seemed,  to  travelling  on  foot 
on  the  rough  and  stony  highways  of 
France.  After  some  mutual  explanation, 
they  agreed  —  as  both  were  bound  for 
Paris — to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey 
together.  Both  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
fickle  dame  Fortune,  and  both  looked  to 
find  her  in  that  £1  Dorado  of  their  hopes, 
the  gay  city  of  Paris. 

**The  J2Lde  has  a  trick  of  eluding  her 
pursuers,  said  Maury ;  **  but  I  have  good 
legs  for  running  and  mean  to  catch  her.** 

"  I,"  replied  the  other, "  cannot  boast  of 
my  ability  to  fun ;  but  with  perseverance, 
you  know,*'  —  and  his  pale  face  lighted  up 
with  animation  —  **  one  may  hope  to  over* 
take  her,  long  as  the  distance  between  us 
now  may  be." 

«*  Well  said  ! "  exclaimed  Maury.  "You 
have  courage,  I  see.  That  will  carry  voo 
far ;  and  the  man  with  a  strong  will  is  a 
powerful  man." 

The  two  friends  —  for  friends  they  b^ 
came,  and  their  friendship  ceased  only 
with  their  lives — resumed  their  journey. 
On  arriving  in  Paris  they  hired  a  snuul 
room  on  the  fourth  floor,  in  the  Rue 


pente,  but  afterwards  removed  to  a  larger 
one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Hachette ;  for  the 
young  abb^  declaimed  his  sermons  and 
funeral  orations  in  a  voice  of  such  starfr 
ling  depth  and  power  that  he  alarmed  his 
neighbors.  The  young  doctor  studied 
medical  works  —  Maury*s  companion  b^ 
ing  Dr.  Portal,  the  tuture  tashionable 
physician,  who  thus  humbly  began  Us 
successful  professional  career.  He  in  his 
turn  declaimed,  and,  with  Maury  for  in 
audience,  explained  certain  new  theories 
he  held,  in  a  placid  voice,  and  mild,  yfSt' 
suasive  manner.*  Maury  was  anxions 
that  his  first  appearance  in  a  Parisian 
pulpit  should  be  as  the  preacher  cmE  tht 
funeral  sermon  of  some  person  of  distinfr 
tion.  Portal  desired  to  bring  himself  inii 
notice  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  proceM 
of  embalming.  Some  sort  of  promise  cC 
furthering  his  views  had  been  made  ts 
the  former  by  a  friend  of  M.  de  Poat-dc- 
Veyle,  to  whom  Maury  had  contrived  IS 
get  introduced,  or  to  introduce  himaelfi 

*  Though  Dr.  Portal  always   retained  At 
ance  (»f  delicate  health,  he  outlived  for  many  yiwi 
muscul.ir  and  vicorout  Maary«  And  died  n  i^Ui  ■! 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety. 
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The  advantage  which  the  entr^  to  Ma- 
dame du  DenaDt^s  salon  might  probably 
be  to  him  he  at  once  perceived.  He 
therefore  willingly  accepted  the  marquises 
offer  of  an  introduction,  and  under  his 
auspices,  as  already  stated,  he  one  even- 
ing made  his  d^but  in  the  salon  of  the 
Rue  Sainte  Anne. 

The  marquise  at  that  time  was  begin- 
ning to  be  rather  deaf,  and  would  listen 
very  anxiously  to  conversation  addressed 
to  her,»and  for  the  replies  to  her  own  witty 
remarks.  Fearful  of  losing  a  word  that 
the  young  abb^  might  utter  she  was  pre- 
pared to  give  him  her  fullest  attention. 
But  when  the  first  shock  of  his  amazing 
voice  sounded  in  her  ears,  she  involun- 
tarily started,  and  more  or  less  its  extraor- 
dinary power  seems  to  have  had  n  similar 
effect  on  all  present.  The  first  surprise 
over,  he  was  requested  to  favor  her  with 
a  specimen  of  his  extempore  preaching  — 
a  request  that  seemed  greatly  to  surprise 
him.  But,  urged  by  the  marquise,  eager 
also  to  make  himself  known,  and  diffi- 
dence not  being  one  of  his  qualities,  he 
soon  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
hostess.  He  was  not  required,  it  would 
seem,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Bossuet  at 
Ramijouillet,  to  preach  on  the  first  text  that 
should  chance  to  be  drawn  by  a  lady  of 
the  company,  from  a  number  that  were 
written  out,  and  shaken  together  in  a  ba^. 
Maury  after  a  few  moments'  reflection  is 
said  to  have  chosen  St.  Paul's  words  to  the 
Corinthians  :  **  What  have  ye  that  ye  did 
not  receive?"  But  —  whether  that  he 
cared  not  to  develop  his  views  on  theo- 
logical questions  in  such  a  place  and  be- 
fore such  an  assembly,  or  that  he  chose 
to  show  he  was  no  straneer  to  the  atheis- 
tical tendency  of  the  opinions  then  pro- 
mulgated in  society  —  instead  of  a  sermon 
he  gave  the  company  a  discourse  on  the 
so-called  new  philosophy  of  the  day.  The 
new  ideas,  he  said,  put  forth  as  tnose  of 
their  own  philosophical  and  enlightened 
age,  were  but  the  revival  of  those  held  by 
the  sophists  of  old;  which  after  lying 
dormant  for  a  time  had  again  and  again 
reappeared,  and  again  and  again  been 
confuted.  It  is  probable  that" the  deep, 
strong  voice,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
speaker  impressed  the  encyclopedical 
portion  of  his  hearers  far  more  than  his 
arguments.  However,  satisfaction  with 
his  talent  as  an  orator  appears  to  have 
been  general ;  and  it  was  remarked,  as 
significant  of  it,  that  Maury,  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  secured  the  good  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  savants  then 


present  They  had  drawn  the  abb^  into 
conversation  on  subjects  intended  to  test 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  be 
had  passed  through  the  ordesd  trium- 
phantly. Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the 
social  circles  next  day  but  the  oratorical 
d^but  of  the  eloquent  and  learned  young 
abb^,  and  great  was  the  delight  of  Ma- 
dame du  Deffant  when  informed  by  M. 
de  Pont-de-Veyle  of  the  envy  excited  in 
rival  salons  on  hearing  of  the  new  sensa- 
tion she  had  procured  for  her  chests. 

The  death  of  Madame  Sophie,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  occurred 
about  this  time,  and  Maury's  name  and 
fame  having  begun  to  spread,  his  patrons 
succeeded  in  having  him  chosen  to  deliver 
one  of  the  funeral  sermons,  ordered  to  be 
preached  on  that  occasion  in  several  of  the 
churches  bf  Paris.  It  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  his  least  happy  efforts.  The 
honesty  and  sincerity  01  his  character  for- 
bade his  launching  out  into  fulsome  pan- 
egyric (as  then  was  customary)  on  a  lady 
whose  merits  or  demerits  were  wholly  un- 
known to  him.  His  ambition  had  been 
to  eulogize  gjresit  talent,  great  learning,  or 
great  deeds,  not  merely  to  expatiate  on 
the  imaginary  virtues  ot  a  person  of  high 
rank.  He  however  eave  his  congregation 
a  picture  of  womanly  perfection,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideal,  aiKi  left  them  to  see 
in  it  if  they  pleased  a  portrait  of  the  de- 
ceased princess.  Singularly  too,  the  new 
process  of  embalming  was  rccommende4 
to  be  employed  on  the  death  of  Madame 
Sophie ;  so  that  both  orator  and  physician 
had  their  reward.  Maury's  voice  and 
figure  had  attracted,  or  rather  commanded 
attention ;  and  although  many  thought 
them  more  suited  for  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion than  for  the  pulpit,  jret  his  eloquence 
was  pronounced  indisputable  and  his  lan- 
guage remarkable  for  its  purity.  Though 
always  powerful,  his  -voice  was  not  so  un- 
manageable but  that  he  could  subdue  it, 
and,  in  the  pulpit  be  forcible  without  be- 
ing violent,  as  he  often  was  when  later  on 
he  mounted  the  tribune  and  thundered 
forth  his  views  in  political  contest  with 
Mirabeau.  The  abbaye  of  La  Fr^snaye 
was  conferred  on  him.  Its  revenues  were 
small ;  but  advancement  in  clerical  dignity, 
not  the  possession  of  wealth,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Maury's  ambition.  Portal  was 
also  rewarded  with  a  fee  that  enabled  hi  m 
to  pursue  more  throroughly  and  effectu- 
ally his  medical  studies  and  scientific  re- 
searches. 

Years  rolled  on,  Louis  XV.  was  dead, 
and  revolution  advancing  with  rapid 
strides,  unresisted  by  the  feeble  monarch 
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who  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  urged  on  by 
the  follies  of  his  thoughtless  queen.  The 
abb^  Maury,  then  prior  of  Lvons,  also  an 
Academician,  having  publisned  his  able 
work  on  pulpit  eloquence  (**  L'Eloquence 
de  la  Chaire  "),  was  in  1789  elected  a  dep- 
uty of  the  clergy  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  States.  From  that  time  he  becomes 
an  important  personage  in  the  political  as 
well  as  social  history  of  France.  His 
opinions  were  monarchical  and  conserva- 
tive, and  he  defended  them  with  much 
ardor,  displaying  great  talent  as  a  popular 
speaker.  He  was  then  in  the  full  force 
of  manhood.  By  no  means  handsome, 
yet,  at  that  period,  a  striking  figure. 
Abundant  black  hair  encircled  a  face  of 
a  bistre  complexion,  and  fell  in  curls  on 
his  shoulders.  His  height,  his  powerful 
frame,  his  great  self  possession,  the  roar 
of  his  powerful  voice  and  the  imperious- 
ness  of  his  gestures,  gave  full  assurance 
to  all  who  saw  him,  that  whatever  the 
perils  of  his  position  might  be  he  was 
fully  equal  to  meet  them.  His  profound 
erudition,  clearness  of  intellect,  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  together  with  his  unfail- 
ing flow  of  extempore  eloquence,  obtained 
bim   also  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 

greatest  orators  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
ly,  which  was  so  remarkable  for  its  many 
great  speakers.  When  the  union  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  State  was  effected, 
Maury,  who  had  strongly  opposed  it,  left 
Versailles  to  return  to  his  ecclesiastical 
duties,  and  in  consequence  was  arrested 
at  P^ronne.  The  Assembly  having  or- 
dered his  release,  he  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  reappearing  in  the  hall  of  the 
States,  took  his  seat  on  the  right  and  be- 

fan  to  declaim  on  the  despotism  exercised 
y  the  Assembly  in  combining  the  execu- 
tive with  the  legislative  power.  Mirabeau 
was  then  present  and  took  occasion  to 
remind  the  abb^  that  it  was  to  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  power  by  the  Assembly 
he  owed  his  liberty.  Then  began  that 
contest  between  those  two  orators  which 
was  so  long  and  vehemently  maintained. 

Maury's  earnest  speech  m  favor  of  the 
royal  sanction  obtained  him  the  thanks  of 
the  king.  With  no  less  energy  and  elo- 
quence he  defended  the  rights  of  the 
Church  when  it  was  proposed  to  declare 
its  lands  national  property.  During  the 
beat  of  discussion  on  this  great  question, 
he  one  day  accused  the  president  of  par- 
tiality, and  called  him  to  order.  This 
audacity  caused  an  extraordinary  commo- 
tion in  the  Assembly.  Efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  him  from  speaking.  But  clear 
and  distinct  the  tones  of  his  powerful 


voice  were  heard  above  the  tempest  he 
had  raised.  Twice  his  stinging  sarcasms 
had  pierced  to  the  quick  many  of  the  dep- 
uties who  held  opposite  views,  and  in  spite 
of  their  clamor  he  took  possession  of  the 
tribune  a  third  time  and  made  a  forcible 
speech  in  favor  of  the  clergy  and  their 
rights.  "  No  despotism,"  he  said,  **  is  to 
my  mind  so  terrible  as  that  which  wears 
the  mask  of  liberty."  Few,  indeed,  among 
those  deputies  who  professed  the  same 
opinions  as  Maury  had  the  same  courage 
so  openly  to  avow'and  defend  them.  Even 
the  revolutionary  rabble,  who  were  admit- 
ted to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  to  hear 
the  debates,  were  struck  by  the  boldness 
with  which  he  defended  the  cause  be  had 
embraced.  *'  He  at  least  does  not  betray 
us,"  said  they.  And  when,  interrupted  in 
the  course  ot  his  arguments  by  the  vocif- 
erous applause  or  dissentient  groans  of 
these  people,  he  exclaimed  in  angry  ^nd 
stentorian  tones,  "  Mr.  President,  silence 
those  sanS'Culottes^''  they  did  but  laugh 
and  henceforth  adopted  the  derisive  ap- 
pellation, as  distinctive  of  the  intimate 
union  of  rags  and  dirt  with  true  patriotism. 
The  cry  A  la  lanternef  had  been  al- 
ready a  death  warrant  to  many.  "  L'Abb^ 
Maury  k  la  lanterne ! "  the  populace  cried, 
when  one  day  they  observed  him  walking 
leisurely  on  the  terrace  of  Les  Fcuillants, 
"L'Abb^  Maury  k  la  lanterne!"  But 
when  some  of  the  excited  people  who  then 
usually  thronged  the  streets  of  Paris  be- 
gan to  approach  him,  he  carelessly  turned 
to  them  and  said,  **  Well,  simpletons,  and 
when  I  am  there,  do  you  expect  to  be  able 
to  see  any  clearer?  "  This  happy  bon  tnot 
so  amused  them  that  they  responded  to  it 
by  loud  laughter,  and  the  menacing  cry  i 
la  lanterne  was  immediately  changed  to 
**  Vive  TAbb^  Maury !  "  On  another  oc- 
casion, towards  the  end  of  1791,  whea 
already  the  murderous  Marseiliais  had 
begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  Paris, 
Maury,  on  his  way  to  the  Assembly,  was 
followed  by  a  party  of  a  hundred  or  more 
of  them.  They  assailed  him  with  many 
insulting  epithets,  and  one  man,  more  au- 
dacious than  the  rest,  cried,  **  Stop,  you 
dog  of  an  abb^,  or  I  will  send  you  to  say 
mass  in  the  infernal  regions!"  Maury 
turned  sharply  round.  **  Beware  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  and 
in  a  voice  that  made  his  assailants  recoil 
as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  their 
midst,  **  beware,  I  repeat,  or  I  may  send 
you  there  before  me  to  assist  at  the  mass. 
Here  are  my  buret tes^^^  *  —  they  weie  sim- 

*  The  two  small  vases  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  for  the  wine  aod  the  water. 
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ilar  to  Cardinal  de  Retz's  breviary — for, 
advancing  towards  the  roan,  Maurv  drew 
from  his  pockets  two  pistols.  At  that 
time  he  was  always  thus  armed,  and  if  at- 
tacked would  have  been  physically  almost 
as  formidable  as  an  antagonist  as  an  op- 
ponent in  debate  in  the  Assembly. 

The  issuing  of  the  assignats  and  their 
enforced  circulation,  occasioned  a  very 
angry  discussion  between  him  and  Mira- 
beau.  The  abb^  denounced  the  measure 
as  a  public  disaster,  as  eventually  it 
proved.  He  no  less  unsparingly  censured 
the  stock-jobbing  system  so  extensively 
pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun  (M.  de 
Talleyranci).  The  same  worthy  bishop, 
who  at  the  Federal  fdte  played  so  conspic- 
uous a  part  in  the  celebration  of  high 
mass  on  the  "  altar  of  la  patrie^^  erected 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  also  bestowed 
his  benediction  on  a  tricolored  flag  named 
the  Federal  banner.  This  consecrated 
souvenir  of  the  fraternization  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  newly  created 
departments  of  France  was  suspended 
in  the  hall  of  session  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Maury  objected  to  its  being 
placed  there.  "  VVhether,"  he  said,  *♦  this 
flag  be  regarded  as  a  religious  banner,  the 
standard  of  an  army,  or  a  military  trophy, 
the  hall  of  meeting  of  a  legislative  boay 
is  no  suitable  place  in  which  to  deposit 
it."  "  Where  would  vou  place  it  then  ?  " 
demanded  several  of  the  deputies.  ^'I 
would  propose,"  he  replied,  "that  it  be 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  king."  The  pro- 
posal, of  course,  was  rejected,  and  again 
windows  and  doors  trembled  in  their  case- 
ments as  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  voices 
of  Mirabeau  and  Maury  in  fierce  conten- 
tion reverberated  through  the  spacious 
building.  On  many  other  occasions  the 
abb^  fearlessly  strove  to  uphold  the  totter- 
ing throne  of  France,  and  —  subject  to 
certain  judicious  reforms  —  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  motion 
compelling  the  king  and  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  crown  to  reside  near  the  legis- 
lative body  —  thus  imposing  further  re- 
straints on  their  freedom  —  Maury  very 
warmly  attacked ;  concluding  his  able  and 
eloquent  speech  with  the  fervid  exclama- 
tion, "  God  preserve  the  King ! "  Momen- 
tarily inspired  by  his  enthusiasm,  his 
words  were  taken  up  and  repeated  with 
ardor  by  the  whole  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Right,  and  even  by  many  of  the  opposite 
side. 

In  October,  1791,  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly announced  that  its  work  was  ended, 
and  the  Assembly  dissolved.  Maury,  who 
bad  signed  the  protest  of  the  12th  and  15th 


of  September,  then  left  France,  passing 
through  Brussels  and  Coblentz  to  Rome. 
Before  his  departure  he  received  a  letter 
from  Louis  XVI.,  expressing  his  grati* 
tude  to  him  for  bis  courageous  detence 
of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  For  so  un- 
compromising a  priest  France  was  no 
longer  a  place  ot  safety,  he  therefore 
asked  shelter  of  the  pope.  Pius  VI.  re- 
ceived him  well  and  made  him  a  bishop. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  boldness  of  his  theories  and  ideas ; 
for  Maury  allowed  that  many  reforms  were 
needed  both  in  Church  ana  State,  though 
he  strenuously  opposed  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  01  the  Assembly  and  disap- 
proved its  hasty,  inconsiderate,  and  sweep- 
ing legislation. 

In  tne  following  year,  1792,  the  pope 
sent  him  to  Frankfort  as  apostolic  nuncio, 
to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  —  Francis  II.,  the  nephew  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  father  ot  Marie 
Louise.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Pius  VI. 
named  him  Archbishop  of  Nice,  in  parti' 
bus  infideiium.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
then  issued  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
him.  But  though  he  saved  his  own  life 
by  quitting  France  before  the  reign  of  the 
Jacobins  ^gan,  the  whole  of  his  relatives 
in  Avignon  became  in  the  course  of  one 
year  victims  to  the  guillotine.  While 
France  was  passing  through  the  horrors  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  succeeded  by  the 
plots,  intrigues,  and  depravity  of  the  Direc- 
tory, destined,  in  its  turn,  to  be  swept 
away  bv  the  Consulate,  Maury  continued 
to  reside  in  the  holy  city.  But  Rome  and 
the  papacy  had  not  bleen  without  their 
years  of  tribulation  —  years  of  great  anx- 
iety to  Pius  VI.,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1799,  after  a  pontificate  of  twenty-four 
years,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
event  of  the  i8th  Brumaire. 

The  Bishop  of  Imola,  who,  as  Pius  VII., 
succeeded  to  the  papal  throne  at  the  same 
time  as  Bonaparte  took  possession  of  the 
consular  chair,  was,  in  fact  raised  to  his 
new  dignity  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  conaueror  of  Italy.  This  doubtless 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  Concordat  when, 
not  long  after,  Bonaparte  being  desirous  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  France 
and  the  Church,  and  re-establishing  the 
Catholic  religion,  entered  \nio pourparlers 
with  the  Vatican.  The  defaced  and  dese- 
crated churches  were  repaired  and  re- 
opened. The  profaned  altars  were  puri- 
fied and  consecrated  anew,  and  the  dis- 
persed clergy  who  had  served  them  were 
recalled  by  the  consular  government  to 
resume  their  functions — the  new  religious 
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organization  rendering  the  restoration  of  a 
hierarchy  necessary.  Having  granted  the 
Concordat,  the  sovereign  pontifiE  again 
deferred  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon  wlien 
it  pleased  him  to  establish  the  empire, 
and  repaired  to  Paris  to  consecrate  under 
the  roof  of  Notre  Dame  the  glory  and 
power  of  the  man  who  while  subduing  the 
cities  of  Europe  had  raised  the  fallen  altars 
of  France.  Archbishop  Maury  had  then  re- 
sided, but  with  occasional  short  absences, 
twelve  years  in  Rome.  For  several  of 
them  he  represented,  in  quality  of  ambas- 
sador, the  ancient  royalty  of  the  Bourbons, 
personified  in  a  foreign  country  by  Mon- 
sieur, as  Count  de  Lille,  or  Louis  XVI IL 
Many  of  the  clergy  when  required  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  new  French  constitution 
had,  like  Maury,  sought  refuge  in  Italy. 
They  held  the  Revolution  in  horror  —  a 
sentiment  that  Napoleon  fully  appreciated 
—  and  for  the  most  part  were  men  who 
united  much  energy  of  character  with 
considerable  talent.  Napoleon  began  mak- 
ing advances  to  several  of  them,  while  yet 
only  playing  the  sovereign  in  Italy  under 
the  name  of  its  conqueror ;  generally,  how- 
ever, they  had  suspiciously  held  aloof  from 
him.  But  when  a  few  weeks  after  he  had 
been  crowned  as  emperor  in  France,  he 
was  again  crowned  in  Italy  as  its  king, 
Maury,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  emi- 
grant clergy  —  prompted  by  ambition  to- 
gether with  a  strong  desire  to  revisit 
France,  and  a  conviction  that  the  old  order 
of  things  could  not  be  restored  there  — 
lent  a  not  unwilling  ear  to  offers  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

Pius  VI  I.  naturally  looked  for  some  re- 
turn for  his  condescension  in  leaving  Italy 
to  crown  the  new  emperor  in  his  capital. 
He,  in  fact,  had  expected  him  to  restore 
the  territory  of  which  the  Papal  States  had 
been  deprived  during  the  late  war.  He 
was  annoyed  at  his  failure  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  therefore  that  Cardinal  Caprera  was 
deputed  to  crown  him  at  Milan.  When 
his  Holiness  heard  of  the  emperor's  pro- 
posals to  Maury,  he  implored  him  not  to 
accept  them.  Seeing  that  he  hesitated, 
he  authoritativclv  commanded  him  in- 
stantly  to  decline  them.  But  ambition 
urged  the  prelate  to  a  contrary  course,  and 
setting  at  naught  both  the  advice  and  the 
commands  of  the  pope,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Napoleon  —  said  to  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable one  —  expressing  ready  acquies- 
cence in  his  wishes.  Maury  loved  the 
world,  and  had  shone  in  society  from  the 
time  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  salon 
of  Madame  du  Deffant.  Frequent  infrac- 
tions of  canonical  rules  were  laid  to  his 


charge,  and  man3r  departures  from  the 
strict  mode  of  life  incumbent  on  a  prelate 
who  held  a  high  sacerdotal  office.    Envy 
whispered  these  things  to  Napoleon,  but 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.    Personally 
he  did  not  greatly  like  the  archbishop. 
His  herculean  form,  brusc^ue,  authoritative 
manner,  and  powerful  voice,  that  seemed 
when  he  spoke  to  impose  silence  on  aU 
who  were  present,  had  not  failed  —  a  con- 
temporary writer  observes  —  in  some  de- 
gree to  have  their  usual  effect  even  on  the 
great  little  man  himself,  when  Maury  was 
nrst  presented  to  him.    Nevertheless,  he 
did  full  justice  to  his  talents  and  learniz^^ 
and  his  character  as  a  man  of  great  prob- 
ity, and,  as  regarded  wealth,  of  great  dis- 
interestedness also.    He  saw  in  him,  too, 
the  kind  of  chief  of  the  Parisian  cler^ 
that  exactly  suited  the  rising  empiret  & 
priest  in  fact  of  military  temperament. 
In  the  uncertainty  of  Maury*s  acceptance 
of  the  emperor*s  offers,  the  archbishopric 
of  Paris  was  about  to  be  conferrea  on 
Cardinal  Fesch.    But  the  pope  not  being 
on  good  terms  with  Napoleon,  eave  no 
reply  to  the  request  that  he  would  sanc- 
tion the  nomination.    Without  it,  Fesch 
refused  to  take  possession   of  the  see. 
Napoleon  insisted.    The  cardinal  replied, 
'*  I  have  two  masters  above  you :  God  and 
the  pope."    He.  was  imracaiately  ordered 
to  repair  to  his  archbishopric  of  Lyons, 
where  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  very  easy, 
pleasant  sort  of  life,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween Lyons  and  the   then  fashionably 
frequented  baths  of  Aix,  in  Savoy.   Maury, 
less  scrupulous,  was  at  once  nominated  by 
the  emperor  to  the  vacant  see,  and  xtt 
stalled   with   great   ecclesiastical  pomp. 
He  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the  red 
hat ;  was  appointed  grand  dignitary  of  the 
orders  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
Iron  Cross  of  Lombardy,  and,  short  of 
being  pope,  all  distinctions  that  a  prelate 
can  attain  to  were  conferred  upon  him. 

Soon  after  Maury*s  return  to  Paris  be 
made  a  point  of  vi  si  tine  his  former  so 
quaintances  of  the  Quartier  St.  Genaaiiw 
or  all  that  remained  of  the  old  society  be 
had  once  known  there.  The  circle  was  A 
course  painfully  narrowed,  and  some  sf 
the  returned  emigrants  received  him  bet 
coldly.  The  Princess  de  Beauvau  made 
him  sensible  of  her  change  oJE  fedii^ 
towards  the  once  fearless  and  ardent  adf^ 
cate  of  royalty,  by  her  reply  to  his  remark 
on  seeing  his  portrait  in  her  salon.  (I' 
was  a  fine  engraving  representing  MavfT 
in  the  act  of  replying  to  Mirabeau^  speech 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Chuick) 
'*  Ah  !  madam,"  he  said,  *'  you  have  bett 
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80  good,  I  see,  as  to  preserve  my  portrait." 
"  Yes,  M.  le  cardinal,"  she  answered,  "  but 
it  is  a  copy  not  much  valued,  those  before 
letters  were  most  esteemed" — alluding 
to  his  letter  accepting  the  ofiEers  of  Napo- 
leon.* 

Maury  was  fond  of  talking  with  Cam- 
bac^r^s  and  others  of  the  early  Revolu- 
tionary days  and  of  his  oratorical  contests 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Often,  how- 
ever, he  was  sarcastically  reminded  of 
them ;  as  when,  on  one  occasion,  after  a 
grand  imperial  reception  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  Tuileries  on  a  Friday;  the 
cardinal  — who  possibly  may  have  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  a  fast-day  —  went  up  to  the 
buffet  and  was  helped  to  a  game  p&t^  and 
a  slice  of  galantine.  This  was  noticed  by 
the  Duchess  de  Brancas,  a  lady  famed  for 
the  sarcastic  piquancy  of  her  remarks. 
'^That  may  be  called,"  she  said  aloud, 
^preaching  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
Church,"  These  words  reached  Napole- 
on*s  ear,  and  by  way  of  putting  the  witty 
lady  on  her  guard  as  to  what  perchance 
might  happen  if  she  did  not  bridle  her 
tongue,  he  replied,  **  I  perceive,  Madame 
de  Brancas,  you  wish  to  claim  the  liberty 
of  returning  to  your  estates." 

Of  the  Parisian  salons  of  that  date, 
those  the  cardinal  most  assiduously  fre- 
Quented  were  the  literary  salon  of  Madame 
de  Genlis  —  she  had  then  an  apartment  in 
the  Arsenal  and  a  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand francs  from  Napoleon  —  and  the  far 
gayer  one  of  the  **  Gouvernante  de  Paris," 
the  Duchess  d^Abrant^s.  The  former  was 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  though  so  fre- 
quently her  guest  he  did  not  like  her. 
The  attraction  was  the  great  number  of 
the  literati  he  met  at  her  receptions.  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  was  a  strict  purist,  and 
Maury's  own  literary  style  bein;^  perfect, 
he  found  some  satisfaction  in  joining  her 
in  lamenting  the  decadence  which  the 
Revolution  had  brought  on  the  French  lan- 
guage—  introducing  new  words  without 
meaning  or  euphony,  and  a  habit  of  usinp; 
exaggerated  forms  of  expression  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  and  on  subjects  utterly 
trivial.  For  the  Duchess  d'Aorantfts  Car- 
dinal Maury  had  a  sincere  admiration  and  a 
sort  of  paternal  regard.  He  is  said  rarely 
or  never  to  have  made  complimentary  or 
flattering  speeches  to  any  other  woman. 
She  was  then  both  youthful,  elegant,  and 
spirituelle^  and  an  accomplished  musician. 

*  Yet  this  lady  accepted  the  place  of  lady  of  the 
palace  to  the  empress  Marie  Louise.  Her  husband 
was  one  of  Napoleon's  chamberlains,  and  their  two  sons 
made  the  campat)i;n  of  i8ia.  But  this  was  after  the 
emperor  had  restored  their  estates,  and  married  an 
arcnduchess. 


Her  hasband.  General  Junot — whom  Na» 
poleon  created  Duke  d'Abrant^  — >  was  a 
brave  and  distinguished  soldier  and  a  man 
of  education.  Tne  cardinal,  though  caring 
little  for  music,  always  attended  the  duch- 
ess's musical  soirees.  Usually  he  went 
o£E  into  a  comfortable  doze  from  which  it 
was  necessary  now  and  then  gently  to 
rouse  him,  the  deep  bass  of  his  snore  often 
threatening  to  become  too  prominent  a 
part  in  the  entertainment  He  took  snuff 
m  large  quantities,  and  was  constantly 
jerking  forward  his  leg  and  pulling  up  bis 
scarlet  soutane  to  draw  out  from  under  it 
a  large  colored  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief. He  wore  his  red  stockings  until 
they  were  a  mass  of  dams,  and  generally 
gave  but  very  slight  attention  to  his  toi- 
lette. But  on  occasions  of  great  court 
and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  when  violet 
robes,  point  lace,  and  grand  crosses  were 
de  rigueur^  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  o£ 
Pans  made  an  imposing  figure  in  the 
brilliant  pageants  of  the  empire. 

But  if  at  that  period  his  appearance  on 
the  whole  was  anprepossessing,  his  man- 
ners brusque,  his  temper  a  little  uncertain, 
and  his  mode  of  life  rather  worldlv,  he 
nevertheless  had  the  reputation  of  oeing 
at  heart  an  excellent  man.  His  feelings 
were  kindly,  his  sentiments  humane,  and 
he  was  extremely  charitable.  He  never 
hoarded  an^  wealth,  and  was  more  at- 
tached to  his  duties  than  those  who  were 
not  intimate  with  him  supposed  him  to 
be.  The  empress  Josephme  greatly  es- 
teemed him,  and  was  often  much  amused 
by  the  grim  humor  and  piquancy  of  the 
anecdotes  he  was  fond  of  relating  of  Mira- 
beau  and  other  deputies  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  In  1&09  the  pope  issued  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  Napoleon.  It 
was  levelled  also  at  Ourdinal  Maury,  who 
in  the  dispute  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  had  seemed  to  incline  towards 
the  views  of  the  latter  and  to  favor  the 
suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy.  However,  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris  he  passed  unmolested  through 
the  prosperous  and  glorious  days  of  the 
empire.  The  mistakes  of  the  emperor 
towards  its  close  he  greatly  lamented. 
But  when  the  colossus  fell  he  was  doomed 
to  fall  also.  Towards  the  end  of  1813,  the 
pope,  so  long  a  prisoner  in  Fontainebleau, 
was  liberated  and  returned  to  Rome.  A 
few  months  after  Maury  for  the  last  time 
officiated  at  a  Te  Deum  in  Notre  Dame, 
at  the  benediction  of  the  colors  captured 
by  the  emperor  from  the  allied  army  on 
the  loth  of  February,  1814.  Thev  were 
sent  by  him  to  the  empress  Marie  Louise, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  after 
their  benediction,  they  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  Tuilerics  and  presented  to 
her.  Finally  they  were  deposited  in  the 
Invalides.  The  procession  was  grand  and 
imposing.  The  ecclesiastical  part  of  it 
was  headed  by  the  cardinal  archbishop; 
the  military  by  the  minister  for  war,  the 
Due  de  Feltre  (General  Clarke),  who,  al- 
ready at  heart  a  traitor,  appeared  on  this 
occasion  with  a  display  of  so  much  pomp  | 
that  he  seemed  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
scene,  the  centre  of  a  great  public  ovation. 
The  star  of  Napoleon  was  then  rapidly 
setting,  the  conqueror  was  vanquished, 
and  iM.  de  Talleyrand,  aided  by  his  iei/et 
aiitiei,  was  intriguing  for  the  opening  of 
the  gates  of  Pans  to  admit  the  unwelcome 
Bourbons. 

"But," said  the  cardinal,  "the  Bishop  of 
Autun,"  as  he  generally  named  Talleyrand, 
"in  dying  to  being  bacic  Monsieur,  ma kca  a 
most  stupid  misiake,  is  he  will  soon  discover. 
Monsieur  is  even  more  na/  thanhe,  moic, 
indeed,  than  any  man  in  France.  No  doubl 
be  has  made  him  very  grand  promises,  but 
whatever  assurances  he  may  have  given  him, 
I  venture  lo  aHirm  that  he  will  not  keep 
his   word."      "And  why?"  itwas    asked. 


"  Why?"  said  the  cardinal.     "  Because  Mon- 
sieur has  the  habit  of  lying  to  his  neighbor. 
e  than  that  —  the  habit  of  lying  to  his 


I   have  known  him  1 
know  him  well." 

Meanwhile,  Pius  VI  I.  had  accomplished 
his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  after  his  long  absence 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Soon  after, 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  abdication  reached 
him,  and  without  delay  an  order  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Vatican  summoning  the 
recalcitrant  cardinal  to  Rome.     Maury's 

should  he  resist  or  should  he  obey  the 
mandate  ?  The  long  straggle  between 
conflicting  feehngs  ended  in  his  almost 
secret  departure  from  Paris.  He  would 
have  found,  and  indeed  could  expect,  no 
fnvorfrom  LouisXVIll.  All  was  cnanged. 
Men's  actions  were  viewed  under  a  new 
aspect,  and  those  who  but  lately  applauded 
the  cardinal's  conduct,  now  most  severely 
judged  it. 

A  carriage  surrounded  by  the  pontitical 
carabineers  came  rapidly  one  evening  to- 
wards Rome  and  slopped  at  the  gates  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angeio,  A  man  wearing 
the  purple  rob^  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  stepped  from  it.  On  either  side 
of  the  drawbridge  a  line  of  soldiers  nas 
ranged.  Rapidly  he  passed  between  them 
and  ascended  the  spiral  staircase  leading 


to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  to  an 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  was  open 
before  him.  This  man  was  Cardinal 
Maury.  He  had  been  arrested  on  enter- 
ing the  Papal  States.  In  appearance  he 
was  greatly  changed.  His  features  were 
contracted,  his  eyes  dimmed  by  tears. 
He  seemed  broken  in  spirit.  The  tall 
form,  once  so  erect,  was  bent,  and  his 
whole  demeanor  betrayed  the  cruel  and 
violent  emotion  the  strong  mind  had  un- 
dergone. It  was  to  expiate  errors  into 
which  ambition  and  the  strange  course 
of  events  rather  than  premeditation  had 
drawn  him,  that  the  prison  doors  of  St. 
Angeio  were  closed  upon  him. 

A  soutane  of  black  cloth  and  black 
worsted  stockings  were  brought  to  him  by 
a  monk,  to  replace  the  purple  and  Ane 
linen  of  the  cardinal.  Firmness  then  mo- 
mentarily quite  forsook  him ;  but  pres- 
ently recovering,  he  took  the  gold  cross 
from  his  neck,  and  the  pastoral  ring  from 
his  hand,  then  divested  himself  of  his 
cardinal's  robe  and  put  on  the  clolh  sou- 
tane, 

"  Here  are  the  insignia,  montrire,"  he  said 
to  the  monk,  "  with  which  the  Church  deigned 
to  invest  a  poor  priest,  sprung  like  yourself 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  I  am  again 
simply  an  abbe,  as  when  1  left  Valr^as  to  seek 
fortune  in  Paris.     This  letter,"  he  continued. 


I  served  of  my  papers.     Deliver  it 


Holi. 


It  was  the  letter  in  which  Louis  XVI. 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  Maury  for  his 
fearless  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar.  Pius  VII.,  having  read  it,  reduced 
the  term  of  the  ofEendin^  cardinal's  im- 
prisonment to,aix  months  in  the  Castle  of 
SL  Angeio,  and  six  in  the  convent  of 
the  Lazaristos.  Maury  survived  his  deg- 
radation not  quite  three  years.  On  the 
loth  of  Ma}-,  1817,  he  died  at  Rome,  aged 

In  an  obscure  church  in  that  city  there 
is  a  pillar  bearing;  neither  name,  inscrip- 
tion, nor  epitaph,  but  simply  the  engraving 
of  a  cardinal's  hat.  Beneath  it,  it  is  said, 
repose  the  remains  of  the  eloquent  orator 
and  rival  of  Mirabeau. 


Fnir  Blxliwoairt  MikuIh. 
MRS.  OLIPHANT  ON   VENICE. 
The  interest  of  Venice  is  inexhaustible, 
ind    its   fascination   perennial.     The  one 
inique  city  in  Europe  has  had  in  every 
ige  a  host  of  admirers ;  and  a  multitude 
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of  writers  in  our  own  time  have  essayed 
to  seize  and  perpetuate  '*  its  iacommuni- 
cable  charm/'  Tiiere  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  this  eagerness  to  stamp  inef- 
faceably  upon  the  memory  of  mankind  the 
beauty  of  a  life  which  is  passing  swiftly 
away.  Rome  is  not  what  it  was;  neither 
is  Venice;  though  Venice  has  not  been 
"  restored  "  out  of  recognition,  as  Rome 
has  been.  We  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
soon  after  the  great  davs  of  1848.  The 
fever  of  revolution  had  been  quenched 
b^  Radetsky.  The  Austrian  cannon  had 
silenced  Manin  and  Pepe.  But  the  city 
itself  had  suffered  little.  It  was  still  in 
its  adorable  perfection  as  it  had  come 
down  from  the  Middle  Age.  The  mosaics 
of  St.  Mark*s  and  the  capitals  of  the  ducal 
palace  were  still  coated  with  venerable 
dust.  The  Grand  Canal  was  lined  by 
palaces  not  one  of  which  had  been  re- 
newed for  three  hundred  years.  The 
Cathedral  of  Torcello  was  untouched  by 
whitewash.  When  we  went  to  bathe  on 
Lido  in  the  sultry  summer  mornings,  we 
found  the  island  exactly  as  it  had  been 
left  by  Byron  and  Shelley :  — 

An  uninhabited  sea-side 
Which  the  lone  fisher,  when  his  nets  are  dried, 
Abandons ;  and  no  other  object  breaks 
The  waste,  but  one  dwarf  tree  and  some  few 

stakes 
Broken  and  unrepaired,  and  the  tide  makes 
A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon, 
Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went 

down. 
This  ride  was  my  delight.     I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places ;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be ; 
And  such  was  this  wide  ocean,  and  this  shore 
More  barren  than  its  billows.* 

From  the  garden  of  Titian,  yet  wildly 
luxuriant,  we  looked  up  to  Cadore,  —  to 
splintered,  fantastic  pinnacles,  whose  very 
names  were  then  unknown  to  us.  The 
Austrian  bands  played  in  the  Piazza  at 
night  the  national  music  of  an  alien  race 
—  the  battle-music  to  which  doomed  men 
died  bravely.  We  lodged  in  one  of  the 
old  palaces  where  the  ceiling  was  covered 
with  smiling  loves  and  dainty  cupids, — 
the  <:jay  and  festive  life  of  Giorgione  and 
Tintoretto  and  Bonifazio  still  vaguely 
visible  upon  the  walls.  The  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  gondola  had  not  been 
shaken  —  only  those  who  woke  with  the 
dawn  knew  that  the  market-boats  of  the 
islands  were  astir  at  Rialto.  The  main 
water-way  of  the  city  up  to  the  bridge  bad 

•  SheUej*t  Julian  and  Maddalo. 
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never  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  scream  of 
the  steam-whistle ;  no  noisv  little  craft 
with  screw  or  paddle  bad  rufned  the  placid 
surface  of  its  muddy  waters ;  and  the  rail- 
way  which  crosses  the  Lagoon  was  still 
unfinished.  NoWt  we  are  landed  at  a  sta- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  differs 
in  no  respect  from  any  station  on  the 
mainland ;  M^»,  we  left  the  mainland,  for 
good  and  all,  at  Fusina  on  the  Brenta,  and 
as  the  night  fell  and  the  breeze  freshened, 
turned  our  faces  to  the  sea.  It  was  diffi* 
cult  to  believe  at  such  a  time  that  the 
silent  and  desolate  water  which  lapped 
against  the  boat  as  the  rowers  bent  to 
their  oars  had  been  for  centuries  one  of 
the  beaten  highways  of  the  nations,  —  the 
mainroad  between  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  and  its  most  polished  and  warlike 
republic.  But,  even  while  we  doubted, 
the  red  moon  rose  from  the  Adriatic,  dis- 
persed the  clouds,  and  discovered  along 
the  horizon,  amid  a  charmed  pause  in  the 
waves,  the  white  domes  and  cupolas  of 
Venice. 

All  this  was  in  the  old  time  before  Gil* 
bert  and  Churchill  had  discovered  the 
Dolomites.  Only  an  infrequent  wanderer, 
an  Alpine  pioneer,  had  hitnerto  traversed 
the  fiat  marshy  plain  between  Conegliano 
and  the  Brenta,  where,  up  to  the  ears  in 
golden  maize,  the  husbandman  tended  his 
vines.  Now  that  the  railway  has  spoilt 
the  approach  to  Venice  across  the  Lagoon, 
the  route  through  the  Ampezzo  Thai 
should  be  taken.  The  Dolomites  were  in 
a  sense  the  Venetian  Highlands ;  and  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear,  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  market- 
places of  Belluno  and  Caprile.  A  strain 
of  the  old  Venetian  blood  runs  in  the  veins 
of  the  shepherds  and  hunters  of  the  val- 
leys that  lie  between  the  Marmolata  and 
the  Tre  Croce.  When  we  drive  from 
Cortina  to  Conegliano  by  the  highroad, 
we  pass  (under  the  shadow  of  the  Antelao) 
the  birthplace  of  Titian ;  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  there  is  more  than 
one  rocky  peak  — strangelv  pallid  and 
ashen,  as  is  the  way  with  the  Dolomites 
when  they  are  not  dabbled  with  blood,  or 
scarred  with  ruin  of  earthquake  or  ava- 
lanche —  from  which  the  Adriatic  is  vis- 
ible. Ten  to  one  the  peasant  who  has 
been  your  gnide  to  the  summit,  diverting 
your  attention  from  the  wilderness  m 
jagged  pinnacles  around  you,  and  looking 
away  to  the  south,  through  a  break  in  the 
rocky  wall  that  g^uards  the  Lombard  plain, 
to  where  on  the  blue  water  of  the  gulf 
"  the  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt, '  — 
a  city,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  of  faith  rather 
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than  of  sight,  —  will  eagerly  assure  you, 
in  barely  intelligible  patois^  that  it  is  the 
Campanile  of  San  Marco. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  the  latest  of  the  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  tell  the  story  of 
this  incomparable  city.*  Her  hand  has 
not  lost  its  cunning.  "The  Makers  of 
Venice "  is  even  more  delightful  than 
"  The  Makers  of  Florence."  The  writing 
is  bright  and  animated,  the  research 
thorough,  the  presentation  of  the  old  Ve- 
netian life  brilliantly  vivid.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely workmanlike  piece  of  work  by  an 
artist  who  knows  how  to  mix  the  colors 
on  her  palette  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
by  a  story-teller  who  can  translate  the 
lay-figures  of  the  past  into  real  men  and 
women.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
since  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  "  The  Stones  of 
Venice,"  there  was  no  room  for  a  fresh 
history.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  modera- 
tion and  sobriety  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  nar- 
rative will  be  a  welcome  relief  to  many 
exasperated  readers  who  have  wearied  of 
a  gospel  which,  when  not  absolutely  fan- 
tastic, is  bewilderingly  fanciful  and  norid. 
The  truth  is  that  \Ir.  Ruskin— as  the 
world  is  beginning  to  learn  —  asks  too 
much  of  art.  He  requires  the  unfortunate 
artist  to  do  more  for  our  morals  than  he 
is  able  to  do.  These  passionate  jeremiads 
against  bad  painting  —  as  if  bad  painting 
were  a  deadly  sin,  and  a  bad  painter  a 
State  criminal  —  are  probably  at  the  root 
of  many  of  the  exaggerations  against 
which  we  have  felt  bound  to  protest.  For 
if  art  is  such  a  vital  matter  to  us  all,  there 
may  be  nothing  absurd  in  trying  to  "  live 
up  to  a  lily,  or  a  chintz,  or  a  Japanese 
screen,  or  a  flower-pot.  We  have  serious 
doubts  (whisper  it  not  at  Brantwood !) 
whether,  after  all,  art  has  much  to  do  with 
making  us  better  men  and  women  ;  and 
we  incline  to  agree  with  the  clever  writer 
who  says  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
have  a  permanently  beneficial  effect  on 
the  character  is  to  have  come  of  good  an- 
cestors, and  to  live  among  nice  people. 
Mr.  Raskin's  hysterica  passio^  moreover, 
is  a  severe  strain  upon  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary mortals,  who  are  never  quite  sure 
whether  this  infallible  pope  of  the  fine 
arts  is  a  prophet  or  an  impostor.  It  is 
vain  to  reason  with  the  fanatics  of  a  new 
faith  ;  but  as  they  do  not  burn  heretics 
now  —  even  at  13rantwood  —  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  is  far  more  sound 
instruction  for  simple-minded  people  like 
ourselves  to  be  got  from   Mrs.  Oliphant 
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than  from  Mr.  Ruskin.  She  shows  us 
Venice,  and  the  men  who  made  it "  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived ; "  whereas  Mr.  Rus- 
kin fills  an  altogether  disproportionate 
space  in  his  canvas  with  the  paradoxes  — 
sometimes  ingenious,  sometimes  childish 
—  of  the  most  whimsical  and  capricious 
of  cri  ti  cal  autocrats.  There  are,  of  course, 
imaginative  heights  in  '*  The  Stones  of 
Venice  "  to  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not 
pretend  to  rise  —  passages  of  true  elo- 
quence and  wisdom  which  will  live  with 
the  English  language.  We  had  the  first 
edition  with  us  m  Venice  the  year  it  was 
published,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
deny  that  from  that  day  to  this  there  are 
a  score  of  places  on  the  Lagoon  which 
we  see  through  Mr.  Ruskin's  spectacles. 
The  glamor  of  his  style  ol;)scures  as  much 
as  it  discloses ;  and  the  mother  church  of 
the  Lagoon  is  not  a  bit  like  the  **  Oxford 
Graduate^s "  sketch ;  yet  we  can  never 
dissociate  that  deserted  and  weather^ 
beaten  shrine  from  the  noble  and  beautiful 
words  which  close  the  chapter  on  Torcel* 
lo:  **  And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn 
in  what  spirit  it  was  that  the  dominioQ  of 
Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strengdi 
she  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
let  him  not  seek  to. estimate  the  wealth  of 
her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor 
look  upon  the  pageantry  of  her  palaces, 
nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her  councils; 
but  let  him  ascend  the  highest  tier  of  the 
stern  ledges  that  sweep  round  the  altar  of 
Torcello,  and  then,  lookine  as  the  pilot 
did  of  old  alone  the  marble  ribs  of  the 
goodly  temple-snip,  let  him  repeople  its 
veined  deck  with  the  shadows  of  its  dead 
mariners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the 
strength  of  heart  that  was  kindled  within 
them,  when  first,  after  the  pillars  of  it  had 
settled  on  the  sand,  and  the  roof  of  it  had 
been  closed  against  the  angry  skv  that 
was  still  reddened  by  the  nres  of  their 
homesteads,  —  first,  within  the  shelter  of 
its  knitted  walls,  amidst  the  murmur  of 
the  waste  of  waves  and  the  beatinji^  of  die 
wings  of  the  sea-birds  round  the  rock  thst 
was  strange  to  them,  —  rose  that  ancient 
hymn,  in  the  power  of  their  gathered 
voices :  — 

The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it; 

And  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land."* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  wbit 

intensely  interests  the  one  writer  has  liV 

i  tie,  or  comparatively  little,  interest  for  the 

I  other.    Venice  to  Mr.  Ruskin  is  acitjol 

I  art ;  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  it  is  a  city  of  — ' 
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Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  care  much  for  the 
Venetians  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
painters  or  sculptors,  or  the  patrons  of 
painters  and  sculptors  ;  Mrs.  Oliphant  de- 
liehts  to  record  how  the  great  doj;es  and 
admirals  and  captains  prosecuted  their 
work  by  sea  and  land  until  they  had  made 
their  strange  and  beautiful  city  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Adriatic.  She  is  mainly  moved, 
indeed,  by  the  passionate  human  interest 
of  the  story;  and  she  skilfully  selects 
those  episoaes  in  which  all  that  was  most 
striking  and  characteristic  in  Venetian 
humanity  asserted  itself  in  council-cham- 
ber or  battle-field.  The  painters  are  not 
neglected  —  nor  the  builders  either;  but 
they  are  treated  rather  as  notable  Vene- 
tians than  as  notable  artists. 

The  free  and  independent  republics  of 
mediaeval  Italy  were  numerous ;  and  w^e 
have  sometimes  fancied  that  each  vigor- 
ous municipality  had  a  character,  an  indi- 
viduality of  its  own,  which  stamped  itself 
upon  their  churches,  their  palaces,  their 
town  halls,  and  which  can  be  traced  more 
or  less  distinctly  in  the  fragments  of  their 
architecture  that  remain.  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  denied  that  the  municipalities  of 
northern  Italy  —  Genoa,  Siena,  Pisa,  Pa- 
dua, Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  Venice  — 
had  little  in  common.  There  is  nothing, 
for  instance,  to  connect  the  belfry  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  with  the  towers  of  Bo- 
logna or  the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark's.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
versatility  of  genius  and  temper;  they 
were  all  of  them  proud  of  their  freedom 
and  independence,  no  doubt;  but  they 
came  of  the  same  stock  and  were  bred  on 
the  same  soil.  One  would  have  fancied 
that  the  bonds  of  kinship  and  neighbor- 
hood would  have  made  themselves  felt ; 
but  Pisa  hated  Florence  and  Venice  hated 
Genoa  as  heartily  as  the  English  hated 
the  French ;  and  while  the  minsters  of 
York  and  Rheims  and  Ratisbon  might 
have  been  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, "the  dome  of  Brunelleschi  "  differs 
from  San  Marco  as  light  from  darkness. 
How  is  the  diversity  to  be  explained? 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  of  Florence  as 
well  as  of  Venice;  and  with  Dante  and 
Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  her 
thoughts,  she  says  in  effect  that  while  the 
history  of  Florence  is  the  history  of  great 
men,  the  history  of  Venice  is  the  history 
of  a  great  city.  In  Florence  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  play  of  individ- 
ual ambition;  in  Venice  the  individual 
was  suppressed,  and  no  noble  was  greater 
than  his  peers.  What  may  be  called  mu- 
nicipal ambition  thus  became  the  inspiring 
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principle  of  the  race  ;  and  while  the  patri- 
cians of  the  Great  Council  were  often 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  unscrupulous,  they 
sinned  not  for  themselves  but  for  Venice. 
It  was  an  old  Scottish  gentlewoman  who 
is  reported  to  have  said,  when  proposing 
to  hide  the  disgrace  of  the  head  of  her 
house  by  a  pious  fraud,  in  answer  to  a 
remonstrance  from  her  clergyman  ("  But 
you  will  lose  your  soul,  madam !  "X 
"Tush  !  what  signifies  my  poor  silly  soul 
compared  with  the  honor  of  the  family  ?  " 
—  and,  with  wider  application,  Foscari 
and  Contarini  would  have  echoed  the  sen- 
timent. 

**  The  Makers  of  Venice  "  is  divided 
into  four  sections — the  doges,  the  sol- 
diers of  fortune,  the  painters,  the  men  of 
letters.  Like  the  chapter  on  the  snakes 
of  Ireland,  that  on  the  men  of  letters 
might  possibly  have  been  omitted ;  for, 
except  some  industrious  annalists,  Venice 
has  no  men  of  letters  to  show,  and  the 
chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  who,  as  honored  guests,  once, 
or  more  than  once,  visited  the  city.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  notice  of 
Marino  Sanudo  is  singularlv  fresh  and 
interesting,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
dispensed  with.  We  rather  imagine  that 
Sanudo  was  one  of  those  contentious  and 
conscientious  busybodies  (not  to  say  bores) 
who  are  regarded  with  dismay  by  practical 
politicians;  but  whether  he  was  a  primi- 
tive Whig  or  an  advanced  Radical  we 
cannot  undertake  to  determine.  That  his 
immense  industry,  however,  has  been  of 
essential  service  to  history,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever. 

The  constitutional  history  of  Venice  is 
followed  step  by  step,  in  the  lives  of  the 
doges.  The  doge  was  originally  elected 
by  a  popular  vote,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
republic  was  a  qualified  elector.  How 
the  popular  liberties  were  gradually  cir- 
cumscribed, how  a  powerful  oligarchy 
(and  latterly  a  Council  of  Ten,  silent  and 
secret  as  the  grave)  became  the  governing 
body,  excluding  the  populace  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  doge  on  the  other  from  anv 
real  control  of  the  State,  has  been  excel- 
lently told  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Two  of  the 
most  striking  and  picturesque  incidents  in 
Venetian  history  are  closely  associated 
with  these  constitutional  changes  —  the 
rising  of  Bajamonte,  the  death  or  Faliero. 
The  convulsive  efforts  of  the  populace  to 
recover  the  power  (after  all,  more  nominal 
than  real)  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived, ended  in  the  insurrection  of  1310; 
and  the  wrath  of  the  venerable  Faliero, 
when  he  found  that  the  doge  had  become 
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the  mere  tool  of  the  oh'garchy,  possibly 
accounts  for  an  otherwise  unaccountable 
indiscretion. 

The  night  of  the  14th  of  June,  1310,  was 
long  remembered  in  Venice.  It  was  the 
night  that  Baiamonte  Tiepolo  had  selected 
for  an  attack  by  the  people  upon  the  palace 
of  the  doge.  As  the  rebels  were  assem- 
bling, a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  upon  the  city.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  war  of  the  elements,  the 
Partisans  of  Quirini  and  Tiepolo  assem- 
led  and  marched  bv  separate  routes  upon 
the  palace.  Hut  tliough  the  secret  had 
been  well  kept,  some  traitor  had  warned 
the  doge  in  time,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  when  the  first  column  led  by  Quirini 
debouched  in  the  darkness  into  the  great 
square,  "a  sudden  wild  flash,  lighting 
up  earth  and  heaven,  showed  them  the 
gleaming  swords  and  the  dark  files  of  the 
defenders  of  San  Marco,  awaiting  their 
arrival."  Almost  bloodlessly,  the  insur- 
rection collapsed ;  but  Marino  Faliero 
was  not  so  lucky.  His  protest  against 
the  oligarchy  was  fatal  to  himself.  He 
threw  himself  blindly,  fiercely,  recklessly 
against  a  force  which  he  could  not  hope 
to  master.  His  helpless,  impotent  anger 
was  the  passion  of  a  child ;  but  when  he 
came  to  die  the  passion  left  him.  **  Calmed 
by  the  tragic  touch  of  fate,  he  bore  all  the 
humiliations  of  his  doom  with  dignity,  and 
was  beheaded  at  the  head  of  the  stair 
where  he  had  sworn  iht  firomisshne  on 
first  assuming  the  office  of^doge." 

Of  incidents  connected  with  the  special 
experiences  of  less  well-known  doges, 
some  interesting  details  are  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  death  of  Pietro  Can- 
diano  in  976,  when,  with  his  child  in  his 
arms,  he  rushed  from  the  burning  palace 
upon  the  swords  of  his  enemies,  is  infi- 
nitely pathetic.  "This  scene,  so  full  of 
fierce  and  terrible  elements,  the  angry 
roar  of  the  multitude,  the  blazing  of  the 
fire  behind  that  circle  of  tumult  and  agita- 
tion, the  wild  glare  in  the  sky,  and,  amid 
all,  the  one  soft  infantile  figure  held  up  in 
the  father's  despairing  arms,  might  aftord 
a  subject  for  a  powerful  picture.  Hardly 
less  pathetic  were  the  relations  between 
the  great  doge,  Francesco  Foscari,  and  his 
wild  and  wilful  son,  whose  early  promise 
was  so  quickly  clouded  by  crime  and  folly. 
**  There  is  no  lack  of  parallels  to  give  the 
interested  spectator  an  understanding  of 
what  a  son  such  as  Jacopo,  so  reckless, 
so  light-minded,  so  incapable  of  any  se- 
rious conception  of  the  meaning  or  life 
and  its  risks  and  responsibilities,  yet  with 
so  many  claims  in  his  facile,  affectionate 


nature  upon  those  who  loved  hina,  most 
have  been  to  his  father."  The  romantic 
story  of  the  meeting  of  the  pope  and  the 
emperor —  Alexander  1 1 1,  and  Barbarossa 

—  at  Venice  when  Sebastiano  Ziani  was 
doge,  is  now,  it  appears,  discredited. 
Even  Sanudo  can  only  say,  '*Is  it  not 
depicted  in  the  hall  of  tne  Great  Council? 
and  if  it  did  not  occur,  would  our  good 
Venetians  have  had  it  painted?"  —  an 
argument  by  no  means  conclusive. 

Outside  the  political  circle  of  the  doee 
and  his  councillors,  we  have  admirable 
sketches,  in  Mrs.  01iphant*s  best  manner, 
of  Marco  Polo  the  great  traveller,  of  Carlo 
Zeno  the  popular  hero,  and  of  Carmagaola, 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  sold  their  swords  to  the  re- 
public. Carlo  Zeno,  who  saved  the  con- 
monwealth  when  Chioggia  was  taken  bj 
the  Genoese  in  1379,  is  perhaps  the  moat 
noteworthy  of  these  striking  figures,  llie 
unweariecl  patience  and  tact  he  displayed 
when  dealing  with  the  unruly  mercenaries 
are  even  more  impressive  than  his  zeal, 
his  devotion,  and  the  persuasive  oratory 
of  which  he  was  a  master,  "  A  truer  type 
of  the  ideal  Venetian  —  strong,  suljtle, 
ready-witted,  prompt  in  action  and  pre- 
pared for  everything;  the  patriot,  pirate, 
admiral,  mercnant,  general,  whichever 
character  was  most  needed  at  the  moment 

—  could  not  be  found."  The  terrible  bat 
imperturbable  temper  of  the  Secret  Tri* 
bunal  which  governed  Venice  is  vivicUj 
exhibited  in  its  contest  with  Carmagnola. 
The  famous  soldier,  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace, returned  in  triumphal  procession  to 
the  city,  only  to  die.  But  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  suspicion  of  the  impending 
doom.  Going  in  the  morning  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  doge,  he  met  him  coming 
from  the  council-chamber,  where  the  Ten 
had   sat  all  night.    Should   he  bid  his 


replied  that  during 
the  night-long  debate  no  name  had  been 
so  frequently  mentioned  as  Carmagnola^ 
Some  months  later,  when  the  great  soldier 
was  led  out  to  die  between  tlie  columns 
of  the  Piazzetta — g^^f^^  that  he  m\pX 
not  address  the  populace  —  he  learnt  (but 
not  till  then,  so  absolute  was  the  secrecy) 
how  closely  he  had  been  concerned  in  Uie 
deliberations  of  the  council. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  devoted  to 
the  artists  is  not  the  least  interestin|* 
Mrs.  01iphant*s  sympathies  are  wsdi  the 
earlier  painters,  — she  inclines  to  side 
with  the  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  as  agvnst 
i  their  more  robust  and  less  precise  sac- 
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cessors,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
of  the  lavish  Tintoret  and  "the  delight- 
some "  Giorgione  she  furnishes  us  with 
most  appreciative  sketches.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  docs  scant  justice  to  Titian, 
whose  best  work,  we  venture  to  believe, 
was  never  excelled  by  any  Italian  painter. 
She  likes  neither  the  man  nor  his  works  ; 
yet  her  description  of  one  of  those  famous 
suppers  in  the  garden  which  looked  across 
Murano  to  Cadore  is  full  of  charm.  "  The 
house  "  (according  to  Priscian,  the  gram- 
marian, who  was  one  of  the  party)  *'  is 
situated  in  the  extreme  part  of  Venice,  on 
the  sea,  and  from  it  one  sees  the  pretty 
little  island  of  Murano  and  other  beautiful 
places.  This  part  of  Venice,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  went  down,  swarmed  with  gondo- 
la?, adorned  with  beautiful  women,  and 
resounding  with  the  varied  harmony  and 
music  of  voices  and  instruments,  which 
till  midnight  accompanied  our  delightful 
supper,  which  was  no  less  beautiful  and 
well  arranged  than  abundant  and  well  pre- 
pared. Besides  the  most  delicate  viands 
and  precious  wines,  there  were  all  those 
pleasures  and  amusements  that  were 
suited  to  the  season,  the  guests,  and  the 
feast.*'  We  sometimes  wonder  whether  it 
was  the  view  of  his  native  Dolomites  that 
attracted  Titian  to  this  quarter  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  in  '*  Cadore,  or  Titian's  Coun- 
try,"—  a  work  of  great  merit  and  ingenu- 
ity,—  proves  decisively,  as  we  think,  that 
in  the  landscape  background  of  many  of 
his  greatest  pictures,  the  singular  forms 
of  the  Cortina  and  Caprile  mountains  are 
reproduced  ;  and  though  it  is  not  for  his 
landscape  that  we  value  Titian,  yet  the 
association  is  suggestive  of  simpler  tastes 
and  finer  sympathies  than  are  sometimes 
attributed  to  an  artist  who  was  certainly 
not  an  ascetic. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  we  venture 
to  add  that  we  do  not  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  Mrs.  Oliphant  entirely  appreciates 
the  characteristics  of  the  later  Venetian 
art  —  the  art  of  Titian,  of  Veronese,  of 
Giorgione,  of  Bonifazio,  of  Tintoret  — 
which  make  it  most  interesting  to  our- 
selves.  Foremost  among  these  were  the 
freedom  of  its  tone  and  the  fervor  of 
its  patriotism.  As  religious  art,  it  can  at 
best  be  regarded  as  second-rate  only;  the 
stcreolyucd  suffering  of  the  Christian 
martyr  and  the  stereotyped  ecstasy  of  the 
Christian  saint  are  better  represented  else- 
where ;  but  when  it  descends  to  the  com- 
mon earth,  when  it  deals  with  the  men 
and  women  of  the  dav,  when  it  relates, 
with  a  rich  and  emblazoned  pen,  the 
achievements  of  the   republic,  it   has  no 
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rival.  The  churches  themselves  are 
crowded  with  trophies  of  secular  glory  j 
the  altars  are  hung  with  the  banners  of 
conquered  cities ;  statues  of  victorious 
admirals,  of  doges  who  wed  the  Adriatic, 
replace  the  effigies  of  priest  and  pontiff. 
Art  has  escaped  from  the  exacting  domin- 
ion of  the  Church  as  nowhere  else  in  Italy 
has  it  escaped,  and  become  the  handmaicl, 
the  proud  and  willing  handmaid,  of  the 
great  merchant  commonwealth. 

Some  lively  notices  of  Venetian  life  ap- 
pear in  Petrarch's  letters.  A  palace  on 
the  Schiavoni  had  been  granted  him  by 
the  Senate,  and  from  its  windows  the 
whole  of  the  bustling  life  of  the  harbor 
across  to  Lido  could  be  watched  at  lei- 
sure. "  Behold,"  he  exclaims,  **  the  innu- 
merable vessels  which  set  forth  from  this 
famous  port  —  in  the  desolate  winter,  in 
the  stormy  spring,  some  to  the  east,  some 
to  the  west;  one  carrying  our  wine  to 
Britain,  another  our  fruits  to  Scythia, 
others  our  oil,  saffron,  linen,  to  Syrian, 
Persian,  and  Arab ! "  He  never  wearied 
of  seeing  the  great  vessels  arrive  and  de- 
part; he  relates  with  a  fine  enthusiasm, 
for  instance,  how,  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, a  mighty  ship,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
sailors,  is  quitting  the  quay.  "  The  end 
of  the  voyage  is  to  be  the  Don  ;  but  many 
of  those  on  Doard  will  not  pause  until  they 
reach  the  Caucasus,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Eastern  Sea."  Byron  was  a  later  resi- 
dent; and  though  it  is  presently  the  fash- 
ion to  disparage  not  only  his  life  but  his 
poetry,  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  fine 
stanzas  in  the  last  canto  of  **  Childe  Har- 
old," which  celebrate  "  the  pleasant  place 
of  all  festivity,  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the 
masque  of  Italy,"  when  many  a  subject 
city 

Looked  to  the  winged  lions*  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her 
hundred  isles,  — 

will  not  be  readily  forgotten. 

The  praises  of  Venice  have  been  sung 
by  alien  poets ;  and  her  prose-writers,  as 
we  have  said,  are  hardly  more  numerous 
than  her  native  minstrels.  The  lover  of 
books,  however,  is  aware  that  the  Aldine 
press  —  the  famous  workshop  of  the  new 
learning  —  was  a  Venetian  institution,  and 
Ser  Aldo  a  popular  citizen  of  the  republic, 
—  so  popular,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  invite 
his  admirers,  by  a  notice  affixed  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  to  be  less  persistent  in 
their  attentions.  "  Whoever  you  are,  Aldo 
requests  you,  if  you  want  anything,  ask 
it  in  few  words  and  depart."  But  for 
those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  aid 
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"the    weary    Atlas"  there    was  cordial  all  men  and  things  within  the  shores  of 

greeting.    "Here  will  always  be  found  our  "three-cornered  isle."     Richer  than 

something  for  you  to  do,  however  many  Empedoclts  \ n ^raeclara  re fierta^  more  po- 

you  mav  be."    Among  those  who  came  tent  than  Epicurus  as  a  deliverer  from  vain 

was  no  less  a  personage  than  Erasmus.  doctrine  and  superstitious  fear,  Charles 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  Darwin  would  have  seemed  to  the  ardent 

this  very  charming  and  instructive  volume  Lucretius  as  vix  humana  stir^  crtaiuu 

—  it  is  prettilyand  intelligently  illustrated,  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  in  this  sin- 

and  type  and  paper  are  worthy  of  the  gle  instance  Lucretius  and  the  Pontifical 

great  Aldus  himself  —  and  it  is  with  re-  College  should,  so  to  say,  have  been  at 

gret  that  we  bid  her  farewell.     For  one  one;  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  prophet 

more  extract  —  the  passage  in  which  she  of  an  old  ideal  should  have  been  opened 

describes    the    origin    of   the  ceremony  to  the  prophet  of  a  new,  and  that  Darwin 

which,  more  than  any  other,  is  associated  should  be  laid  in  the  shrine  of  Peter. 

with  the  vigorous  manhood  of  the  great  His  reception  therein  was  deeply  and 

maritime  repubhc  —  we  must  find  room;  honorably  significant  —  sii^nificant  of  a 

for  many  others,  not   less  striking,  we  resolute  national  candor  which,  when  the 

must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  case  is  proved  and  the  first  shock  over, 

It  was  on  the  return  of  Pietro  Orseolo  from  ^^'^^  ^^^  °^  dogma  higher  than  truth    And 

this  triumphant  expedition,  and  in  celebration  »^  ^^^  significant  afso  of  the  continuity 

of  his  conquests,  that  the  great  national  fes-  between  the  two  ideals,  of  the  fact  that 

tivitjK  called  in  after  days  the  Espousal  of  the  virtue  and  duty  are  in  essentials  the  same 

Sea,  the  Feast  of  La  Sensa,  Ascension  Day,  to  the  man  who  treats  this  life  as  all  as  to 

was  first  instituted.    The  original  ceremony  the  man  "begotten  again  unto  a  lively 

was  simpler  but  hardly  less  imposing  than  its  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 

later  development.    The  clergy,  in  a  barge  all  from  the  dead."     For  the  personal  cha^ 

1  _.:.!-   -i_.i.  _i-__i  J     _^J  5_   _ii .i_i_  -      -                                                 r-              -             _ 


in  Castello.  and  met  the  doge  in  his  still  more  '"*=   '"f^   ?^    manKina.      insensibly  uiai 

splendid  barge  at  the  Lidof  where,  after  lita-  character,  in  spite  of  all  his  retirement, 

nies  and  psalms,  the  bishop  rose  and  prayed  "^d  stolen  upon  the  world,  through  letters, 

aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  gathered  through  interviews,  even  throuen  the  tone 

in  boat  and  barge  and  every  skiff  that  would  of   his  scientific  treatises,  and  from  the 

hold  water,  in  a  far-extended  crowd  along  the  "  Life  and  Letters,'*  now  before  US,  we  do 

sandy  line  of  the  flat  shore :  **  Grant,  O  Lord,  but  fill  the  details  into  an  outline  which 


toned  **  Aspcrgi  me,  U  Signor,"  the  bishop  towards  nature,  the  unobtrusive  and     _ 

sprinkled  the  doge  and  his  court  with  holy  c^^us  interpretation  of  an  object  of  Fev- 

water,  pouring  what  remained  into  the  sea.  erence   and  love.    As  it  has   here   been 

It  had  been  on  Ascension  Day  that  Orseolo's  told,   the   life   unfolds  itself  like  a  pore 

expedition  had  set  forth,  and  no  day  could  be  process  of  growth  and  fruitage,  and  needs 

more  suitable  than  this  victorious  day  of  early  defence  or  eulogy  no  more  than  a  tree  OT 

summer,  when  Nature  is  at  her  sweetest,  for  ^  flower 

the  great  festival  of  the  lagoons.  \Sft^xA^^  the  picture  of  Darwin's  private 

life  and  the  mass  of  letters  illustrative  oi 

the  development  of  his  ideas,  the  book 

contains  a  few  pages  which  briefly  answer 

From  The  Fortnightly  Review,  the  question  which  many  have  Wished  to 

CHARLES  DARWIN  AND  AGNOSTICISM,  ask,  namely,  what  was  Darwin*s  own  view 

*•  Insula  quem  triquetris  terrarum  gessit  in  oris,  ..  .  of     the     light     thrOWn     by    thc    CTOlation 

quae  cum  mapna  niodis  muliis  miranda  videtur  thcorv  and  bv  his  OWn  WOrk  therein  UOOB 

eentibus  humanis  reeio  viftendaaue  fertur.  *i-^      ij  i/i  *  *i-  \  •***_! 

Sillamenhochabuisseviroprawlariusinse  ^^^   ©Id   problems   of  the   SOul   and  PtovI- 

nec  sanctum  magis  et  rairum  caruraque  videtur.*'  dence,  the   intimate  nature  and   thc   hIkI* 


LUCRBTIUS. 


mate  destiny  of  man.    His  weighty 


We  cannot  doubt  upon  what  man  in  our  afford  material  for  much  thought;  aad 

own  day  the  Roman  iconoclast  would  have  the  few  reflections  which  here  follow  M 

bestowed  this  famous  eulofry.    We  cannot  not  intended  either  to  defend  or  to  assail 

doubt  as  to  whom  he  would  have  ranked  the  agnostic  position  which  he  takes  oft 

as  the  most  *'  wonderful  and  beloved  "  of  but  rather  to  indicate  certain  i*«i««3i 
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Ijfe. 


Joto  which  the  tlnK-honored  controverslei 

at  present  tend  to  flow. 

Four  points  may  be  briefly  touched 
upon :  nrstly,  the  weakening  effect  of 
Darwinism  on  the  argument  for  Provi- 
dence drawn  from  the  consensus  of  mas- 
kind  ;  secondly,  its  weakening  effect  on  a 
similar  argument  drawn  from  the  sense  of 
sin  and  for^veness  ;  thirdly,  its  apparent 
incompatibility  with  the  creationist  theory 
of  the  genesis  of  the  human  soul;  and 
fourthly,  the  still  more  urgent  question 
whether,  if  agnosticism,  in  default  of  fresh 
evidence  to  an  unseen  world,  becomes  the 
prevalent  attitude  of  men's  minds,  we  may 
suppose  that  our  posterity  will  acquiesce 
with  Darwin's  cheerfulness  in  the  abau- 
donment  of  the  ancient  hope. 

(i)  In  mv  Journal  [says  Darwin  in  1876, 
'e,  I.  311]  I  wrote  that  whilst  standing  in 
:  midst  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Brazilian  forest, 
"it  is  not  possihle  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  higher  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  devoiion  which  fill  and  elevate  the  mind. " 
I  well  remember  my  conviction  that  there  is 
mote  in  man  than  the  mere  breath  of  his  body. 
But  now  the  grandest  scenes  would  not  cause 
any  such  convictions  and  feelings  to  rise  io 
my  mind.  It  may  be  truly  said  tl^t  I  am  like 
a  man  who  has  become  color-blind,  and  the  ' 
universal  belief  by  men  of  the  existence  of 
redness  makes  my  present  loss  of  perception 
of  not  the  least  value  as  evidence.  This  argu- 
ment would  be  a  valid  one  if  all  men  of  all 
races  had  the  same  inward  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  one  God ;  but  we  know  that  chit 
is  very  far  from  beine  the  case.  [And  agam, 
I.  313J  Then  arises  the  doubt,  can  the  mind 
of  man,  which  has,  as  I  fully  believe,  been 
developed  from  a  mmd  as  low  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  lowest  animal,  be  trusted  when 
it  draws  such  grand  conclusions?  ■  .  .  Would 
any  one  trust  m  the  convictions  of  a  monkey's 
mind,  if  there  are  any  convictions  in  aucn  a 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difBcully  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  if  we  arc  com- 
Eelled  to  recognize  our  ancestors  as  lower 
eJDgs  than  ourselves,  the  tradition  of 
antiijuity  becomes,  so  to  say,  worse  than 
nothinw;  and  in  the  second  place, however 
greatly  we  may  have  advanced  upon  our 
ancestors,  if  nevertheless  all  our  beliefs 
and  emotions  have  been  derived  from 
theirs  by  slow  continuous  development, 
we  cannot  well  have  acquired  a  new  and 
direct  knowledge  as  to  a  matter  to  which 
oursenses  bear  no  evidence.  Mr.  Wallace, 
as  is  well  known,  conjectures  that  some 
influence,  resembling  that  of  man  on  Ibe 
domestic  animals,  may  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  primitive  man  "during  that 
strange  intermediate  period  during  which 
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I  he  was  passing  from  brate  to  man,"  and 
that  some  power  of  spiritual  communion, 
differentiating  man  from  the  lower  races, 
I  may  have  been  thus  originated.  This 
'  view  has  not  found  manjt  adherents ;  vet 
I  cannot  discover  what  is  the  actual  ny< 

Eatheais  gtatnil\y  framed  by  those  who 
old  that  there  is  in  fact  "some  difference 
in  kind  and  In  spiritual  nature  between 
man  and  brute."  The  evolution  theory, 
however,  almost  compels  us  to  make  our 
notions  on  this  point  in  some  way  defi- 
nite, if  we  are  to  attribute  more  weight  to 
the  religions  instincts  of  saints  and  sages 
than  to  "the  convictiooa  of  a  monkey's 

^2)  Our  nest  topic  Is  the  chanze  which 
the  evolution  theory  —  especially  as  ex* 
pounded  in  chapter  ill.  of  "The  Descent 
of  Man" — has  introduced  into  our  con* 
ception  of  jt«.  In  the  old  view,  the  sense 
of  sin  involved  a  sense  of  relationship  with 
a  Power  above  ourselves  whom  we  bad 
offended,  but  who  might  also  forgive  us. 
Too  often,  in  earlier  ages,  the  sinner  con- 
ceived his  offence  to  be  unpardonable, 
and  was  "  thrust,"  as  Article  XVII.  has  it, 
"either  into  desperation,  or  Into  wretch* 
lessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less 
perilous  than  desperation."  Here,  tfaeo, 
especially  might  Lucretius  have  hailed 
Darwin  as  a  lUtratar  of  mankind.  For 
on  the  theory  of  descent,  our  sense  of  sin 
is  a  sense  of  relation,  not  to  a  higher 
power,  but  to  our  own  remote  and  savage 

iirogenitors.  If  I  commit  a  selfish  or  vto- 
ent  act,  this  is  because  the  impulse  to 
immediate  enjoyment,  or  to  self njefe nee, 
which  1  Inherit  from  half-humanancestors. 
Is  temporarily  stronser  than  the  impulse 
to  self-control  or  to  forgiveness,  which  my 
more  recent  ancestors  have  slowly  ac- 
quired and  imperfectly  transmitted.  The 
remorse  which  follows  on  my  action  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  impulse  which  I 
have  outraged  is  permanent  in  my  breast 
whilst  the  impulse  which  I  have  gratified 
was  a  fleeting  one,  and  has  expired  with 
its  gratification.  My  sin,  then,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  a  case  of  reversion,  of  arrested 
development;  it  dtKS  not  justify  "des- 
peration," or  suggest  the  infinite  anger  of 
offended  Deity.  Yet,  on  the  other  band, 
in  losing  the  sense  of  divine  offence  we 
lose  the  sense  of  divine  aid,  of  divine  for- 
giveness. If  we  feel  that  there  is  no  ac* 
cess  by  which  spiritual  strength  maybe 
borne  upon  the  soul,  and  if  we  are  at  the 
sametime  conscious  of  helpless  weakness, 
our  new  state  is  surely  a  bondage  rather 
than  a  liberation — abondage  to  the  inex- 
orable laws  of  heredity,  which  have  detci^ 
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mined  at  our  birth  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  struggle  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  along 
the  upward  way. 

Or  shall  we  say  that  while  the  young 
child  is  praised  or  blamed  by  its  mother 
for  every  act,  a  school  is  chosen  for  the 
boy,  anci  he  is  sent  there  to  shift  for  him- 
self till  the  holidays  come ?  "I  cannot, 
anyhow,  be  contented,"  says  Darwin,  in 
i860  (II.  312),  "to  view  this  wonderful  uni- 
verse, and  especially  the  nature  of  man, 
and  to  conclude  that  everything  is  the  re- 
sult of  brute  force.  I  am  inclined  to  look 
at  everything  as  resulting  from  designed 
laws,  with  the  details,  whether  good  or 
bad,  left  to  the  working  out  of  what  we 
may  call  chance." 

Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  in  the  sight 
of  some  hidier  power  our  battles  in  this 
small  world  are  not,  after  all,  very  tre- 
mendous, and  that  we  are  all  the  better 
for  being  left  to  fight  them  out  by  our- 
selves.^ Or  shall  we  ever  learn  more  of 
some  transcendent  communication?  of 
influences  falling  upon  our  spirit  from 
behind  the  veil  of  visible  things  ? 

(3)  Passing  from  these  problems  drawn 
from  our  actual  earthly  descent  to  the 
realm  of  philosophical,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  theological,  speculation,  it 
seems  worth  observing  that  the  whole 
evolution  theory,  and  Darwin's  work  in 
particular,  has  given  to  one  among  several 
theories  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul  a  cer- 
tain analogical  advantage  over  its  ancient 
rivals.  Those  thinkers  who  have  assumed 
that  man  possesses  a  soul^  in  the  sense  of 
some  individualized  vital  principle  surviv- 
ing the  death  of  the  body,  have  naturally 
speculated  as  to  the  soul  s  origin,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  joins  connection  with  the 
body.  Creationists  have  supposed  that 
a  soul  was  created  by  a  fresh  act  of  God 
for  each  new  body.  Traducianists  have 
maintained  that  the  soul  was  engendered 
by  the  parents,  and  transmitted  like  the 
bodily  characteristics.  Infusionists  have 
held  that  the  soul  pre-existed  elsewhere, 
but  was  infused  into  the  body  at  some 
given  moment.  And  transmi^rationists^ 
developing  this  last  doctrine,  have  held 
that  the  soul,  thus  infused  into  man,  had 
previously  inhabited  the  bodies  of  other 
men  or  animals. 

These  speculations,  which  occupied 
many  great  minds  in  the  past,  have  now 
an  air  of  fantastic  unreality.  Yet  the  un- 
familiarity  of  the  ordinary  church-goer 
with  such  hvpotheses  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily implfes  that  he  has  risen  above 
them.  Very  probably  he  is  content  with 
a  crude  form  of  the  creationist  hypothesis, 


without  much  regard  either  to  the  difli- 
culties  which  old  theology  found  ia  it,  or 
to  those  which  modern  science  suggests. 
Its  main  difficulty  in  the  schoolmen V eyes 
(and  this  traducianism  strove  to  meet)  lay 
in  the  existence  of  **  original  sin."  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  a  soul  so  imperfect  as 
ours  came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  And  the  scientific  objection 
would  be  of  a  parallel  kind.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  our  bodies, 
with  their  rudimentary  organs  and  their 
embryonic  history,  can  be  the  results  of  a 
single  creative  impulse,  even  of  a  single 
creative  impulse  communicated  to  the 
race  to  which  they  belong,  so  also  is  it 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  similarly 
complex,  similarly  imperfect  psychical 
element  in  us,  if  veritably  separable  from 
the  corporeal,  can  be  the  result  of  one 
isolated  creative  impulse,  given  at  some 
definite  moment  for  each  individual. 

Yet,  surely,  if  we  are  to  talk  about  the 
soul  at  all,  we  dare  not  altogether  decline 
to  search  for  some  conceivable  hypothesis 
of  its  origination.  Is  traducianism  con- 
ceivable.' Can  we  give  any  meaning  to 
the  notion  of  direct  psychical  progeniture 
from  father  to  son  ?  Are  we  not  driven 
back  on  some  form  of  transmigrationism  ? 
some  notion  at  least  so  far  parallel  with 
evolutionary  theory  as  to  allow  us  to  think 
of  the  soul  as  in  some  way  pre-existent — 
as  having  in  some  way  undergone  a  pro- 
gressive development  analQjrous  to  the 
hereditary  development  whicn  has  made 
our  bodies  what  they  are?  And  may  we 
not  still  see  some  reason  in  Plato's  method, 
in  his  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  soul's 
present  and  her  future  by  collecting  what 
seemed  to  him  the  traces  of  her  existence 
in  the  past  ?  His  doctrine  of  rtminisana 
may  have  been  but  a  rough  scafiEoldingfor 
such  inquiry,  yet  was  he  not  after  all  well 
inspired  in  thus  looking  for  what  we  should 
now  call  the  intellectual  or  emotional  nr^ 
ments  of  a  life  passed  under  other  condi- 
tions than  ours,  or,  say,  indications  of 
descent  from  some  winged  creature  which 
our  'Marval  characters"  do  not  wholly 
hide? 

(4)  This  last  speculation,  though  show- 
ing to  what  distant  fields  of  thought  the 
influence  of  the  evolution  theory  extends, 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  nowhere  noticed  by 
Darwin  himself.  Absolutely  open  to  every 
kind  of  definite  evidence,  his  mind  refuses 
to  dwell  for  long  on  shadowy  possibilities* 
Where  testimony  seems  to  him  inadequate, 
and  not  capable  of  fresh  reinforcement,  it 
insensibly  fades  from  his  view.  In  a 
characteristic  passage  [1. 308]  he  describes 
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the  mode  in  which  he  underwent  that 
gradual  loss  of  Christian  belief  which  has 
come  to  many  minds  with  such  storms  of 
emotion,  such  unreasoning  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear. 

I  was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  my  belief. 
I  feci  sure  of  this,  for  I  can  well  remember 
often  and  often  inventing  day-dreams  of  old 
letters  between  distinguished  Romans  and 
manuscripts  being  discovered  at  Pompeii  or 
elsewhere,  which  confirmed  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  all  that  was  written  in  the  Gospels. 
But  I  found  it  more  and  more  difficult,  with 
free  scope  given  to  my  imagination,  to  invent 
evidence  which  would  suffice  to  convince  me. 
Thus  disbelief  crept  over  me  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  but  was  at  last  complete.  The  rate  was 
so  slow  that  I  felt  no  distress. 

Darwin,  it  will  be  seen,  began  with  what 
would  be  called  quite  a  healthy  and  nor- 
mal instinct  of  reverence  and  faith.  Then 
gradually  this  disappears  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  it  is  not  ejected ivom  the  system  (as, 
say,  with  Mr.  Froude) ;  it  is  TiOiettcysted(2iS^ 
say,  with  J.  S.  Mill);  it  is  simply  atrophied^ 
and  dissolves  painlessly  away ;  and  the 
loss  seems  to  leave  no  sense  as  of  a  void 
encompassing.  He  does  not  (to  vary  the 
metaphor)  make  his  own  definite  facts 
stand  out  from  a  dusky  background  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Unknowable,  but  when 
anywhere  he  finds  evidence  failing  him  he 
simply  says,  *'  We  cannot  tell." 

Again,  while  he  is  quite  ready  to  pub- 
lish unpopular  opinions,  if  candor  requires 
it  (as  in  the  case  of  "The  Descent  of 
Man ''),  his  agnosticism  is  far  too  modest 
and  gentle-hearted  to  allow  him  to  feel  the 
mere  joy  of  combat,  the  impulse  which 
makes  a  man  willing  to  admit  that  he 
knows  nothing  himself  for  the  pleasure  of 
proving  to  men  who  think  they  know 
more,  that  they  know,  in  fact,  if  possible, 
less.  It  has  been  fortunate  for  the  intel- 
lectual interest  of  life  that  the  peace-loving 
Darwin  and  the  self-effacing  Wallace 
should  have  had  a  coadjutor  more  vividly 
touched  with  earthly  fire,  like  the  mortal 
charger  which,  champing  more  fiercely  in 
the  battle's  fray,  kept  pace  with  the  two 
undying  steeds  of  Achilles.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Professor  Huxley's  trench- 
ant polemic  has  cast  a  kind  of  glory  about 
the  mere  fact  of  man's  ignorance  which 
cannot  possibly  be  kept  up  for  long.  Bat- 
tles there  will  always  be  ;  but  never  again, 
perhaps,  such  a  plunging  through  half- 
am. ed  foemcn,  such  an  apiareia  of  the  ag- 
nostic as  we  associate  with  that  brilliant 
name. 

Once  more ;  it  is  characteristic  of  Dar- 
win's sobriety  of  mind  that,  although  he 
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does  not  pretend  personally  to  regret  old 
faiths,  he  does  not  throw  the  slightest 
optimistic  coloring  around  his  novel  con- 
ceptions. A  tone  of  triumph  comes  read- 
ily to  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  upsetting 
error  and  preaching  truth  ;  and  this  tone 
is  sometimes  taken  when  it  is  strangely 
inappropriate  to  the  actual  bearing  of  the 
message  thus  proclaimed.  If  there  be  no 
God,  and  we  perish  forever,  it  may  be 
right  to  say  so  and  to  face  the  facts  as 
best  one  can;  but  one  must  indeed  be 
optimistic  to  find  much  to  be  pleased ?iX, 
This  optimistic  illusion,  which  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  for  instance,  so  eloquently 
maintains,  seems  to.  spring  partly  from  the 
mere  joy  of  battle,  already  spoken  of,  and 
partly  from  an  instinct,  lingering  on  from 
the  ages  of  faith,  that,  be  it  what  it  may, 
the  order  of  the  universe  must  be  good. 
**  Why  good  ?  Why  better  than  the  very 
worst  ?  the  gathering  band  of  pessimists 
call  from  every  side ;  and  Darwin  [I.  300] 
goes  perhaps  as  far  as  wary  science  will 
allow,  when  he  points  out  that  the  mere 
influence  of  natural  selection  guarantees 
a  certain  amount  of  happiness  in  the  races 
that  survive,  inasmuch  as  "  if  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  species  were  habitually  to 
suffer  to  an  extreme  degree  they  would 
neglect  to  propagate  their  kind;  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  has 
ever,  or  at  least  often,  occurred." 

This  much  for  the  present ;  while  as  to 
the  future  of  mailkind  some  words  of  Dar- 
win's are  here  given  [I.  312],  which,  con- 
sidering his  cautious  temper,  are  perhaps 
as  noteworthy  as  any  which  ever  fell  from 
his  pen.  For  he  deals  here  with  the  very 
remotest  events  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite warrant  for  predicting,  with  the  escha- 
tology  with  which  science  has  replaced 
the  second  advent  and  the  millennial 
reign. 

With  respect  to  immortality,  nothing  shows 
me  so  clearly  how  strong  and  almost  instinc- 
tive a  belief  it  is,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
view  now  held  by  most  physicists,  namely, 
that  the  sun  with  all  the  planets  will  in  time 
grow  too  cold  for  life,  unless  indeed  some 
^eat  body  dashes  into  the  sun,  and  thus  gives 
It  fresh  life.  Believing  as  I  do  that  man  in 
the  distant  future  will  be  a  far  more  perfect 
creature  than  he  now  is,  it  is  an  intolerable 
thought  that  he  and  all  other  sentient  beings 
are  doomed  to  complete  annihilation  after  such 
long-continued  slow  progress.  To  those  who 
fully  admit  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
the  destruction  of  our  world  will  not  appear 
so  dreadful. 

Amidst  the  calm  advance  of  Darwin^s 
armies  of  scientific  facts  against  the  old 
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creeds  of  men,  this  expression  of  "  an  in- 
tolerable thought "  comes  to  us  like  the 
cry  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  over  burning 
Carthage,  when  the  ruin  which  his  own 
legions  had  wrought  suggested  to  him  that 
Rome  herself  must  some  day  fall. 

Kol  lipiofwc  Koi  Xodc  iufj^ieXiu  npiofjoio. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  reviewing 
Darwin's  life,  we  find  neither  any  preju- 
dice which  warps  his  reception  of  evidence 
of  any  kind,  nor  any  emotional  pre-occu 
nation  which  interferes  with  steady  and 
fruitful  labor  upon  the  facts  before  him. 
In  the  old  phrase  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  he 
"swims  smoothly  in  the  stream  of  his  na- 
ture, and  lives  but  one  man."  He  seems, 
as  alreadv  said,  to  be  the  exemplar  of  a 
new  ideal,  a  man  as  well  adapted  to  hu- 
man life,  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  earth 
is  all  that  we  can  know,  as  a  John  or  a 
Paul  were  ^adapted  to  human  life  on  the 
hypothesis  that  our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven. 

How,  then,  we  ask  ourselves,  does  the 
new  ideal  bear  comparison  with  the  old  as 
regards  the  virtue  or  the  happiness  which 
that  old  ideal  aimed  at  securing? 

On  the  moral  side  there  is  certainly  no 
perceptible  decline.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
a  biography  give  such  an  unmixedly  pleas- 
ing impression  both  of  its  hero  and  of  his 
friends.  In  these  hundreds  of  unstudied 
letters  there  is  not  a  sentence  which  we 
could  wish  otherwise  written ;  nor  are  the 
surrounding  group  of  correspondents  un- 
worthy of  the  central  figure.  In  this 
respect  their  various  theoretical  opinions 
seem  to  make  little  difference ;  but  we 
soon  feel  that  it  is  not  from  a  chosen  com- 
pany of  men  such  as  these  that  we  can 
argue  as  to  the  ultimate  infiuence  of  any 
belief  or  disbelief  upon  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. Ignorant  and  prejudiced  critics  are 
the  only  villains  in  the  tale,  and  even  their 
howling  comes  to  us  faint  as  the  wolfish 
sounds  which  yEneas  heard  across  the 
waters  as  he  steered  safe  by  Circe's  isle. 
How  different  from  the  restless  bitterness 
of  Carlyle,  who  makes  us  feel  that  he  is 
struggling  alone  to  retain  reason  and  hu- 
manity among  the  crowding  bears  and 
swine  !  —  from  the  sad  resolve  of  George 
Eliot,  who  seems  ever  to  be  encountering 
the  enchantress  with  the  sprig  of  moly, 
herself  half  doubtful  of  its  power  ! 

And  linked  with  this  peace  of  con- 
science there  is  a  boyish  yet  a  steadfast 
happiness  ;  a  total  freedom  from  our  self- 
questioning  complexities  —  from  the 
iyeltSchmers  which,  in  one  form  or  other 


has  paralyzed  or  saddened  so  many  of  the 
best  lives  of  our  time.  Can  we  p;et  nearer 
to  the  sources  of  this  tranquilhty  ?  Can 
we  detect  the  prophylactic  which  kept  the 
melancholy  infection  at  bay  ? 

It  is  again  in  Darwin*s  own  lucid  anal- 
ysis of  his  intellectual  life  (1. 100}  that  we 
find  the  answer  to  our  question. 

I  have  said  that  in  one  respect  my  mind  has 
changed  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  beyond  it,  poetry 
of  many  kinds,  such  as  the  works  of  Milton, 
Gray,  l^yron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley,  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  even  as 
a  schoolboy  I  took  great  delight  in  Shake- 
speare, especially  in  the  historical  plays.  I 
have  also  said  that  formerly  pictures  gave  me 
considerable,  and  music  very  great,  delight. 
But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot  endure  to 
read  a  line  of  poetry ;  I  have  tried  lately  to 
read  Shakespeare,  and  found  it  so  intolerably 
dull  that  it  nauseated  me.  I  have  also  almost 
lost  my  taste  for  pictures  or  music  Music 
generally  sets  me  thinking  too  energetically 
on  what  I  have  been  at  work  on,  instead  ok 
living  me  pleasure.  My  mind  seems  to  have 
becoinc  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general 
laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts,  but  why 
this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that 
])art  of  the  brain  alone  on  which  the  higher 
tastes  depend,  I  cannot  conceive.  .  •  .The 
loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and 
may  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and 
more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  cb> 
fcebling  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature. 

Here,  surely,  is  the  solution  of  theprol^ 
lem.  The  faculties  of  observation  and 
reasoning  were  stimulated  to  the  utmost; 
the  domestic  affections  were  kept  keen 
and  strong;  but  the  atrophy  of  the  reli- 
gious instincts,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  extended  yet  farther  — over  the 
whole  range  of  xsthetic  emotion,  of  mystic 
sentiment  —  over  all  in  us  which  **Iodts 
before  and  after,  and  pines  for  what  is 
not.*'  And  although  Darwin  himself  sug- 
gests that  his  intellectual  or  moral  nature 
may  thus  have  been  injured,  we  may  per> 
haps,  on  the  agnostic  hypothesis,  more 
truly  say  that  his  intellect  was  thus  f^ui^ 
fully  constrained  and  his  moral  nature 
saved  from  shock  and  storm ;  nay,  we  may 
go  on  to  argue  that  for  all  of  us  such  linh 
itation  would  be  best,  and  that  the  poets 
should  be  crowned  with  flowere  and  led 
out  forever  from  the  agnostic  city ;  and 
that  art  altogether — not  only  its  lower 
forms,  tinged  with  a  human  passion,  bat 
its  higher  forms,  tinged  with  a  divine^ 
must  needs  produce  on  the  whole  more  dt 
pain  than  of  pleasure,  more  of  yearaiof 
than  of  fruition,  in  a  race  whose  aspira- 
tions are  forever  withering  "at  the  touch 
of  £Id  and  Death.** 
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In  Darwin  these  va^e  emotions  could 
have  found  no  root  of  oaser  pafcion  round 
which  to  twine.  Yet  even  for  him  there 
must  have  been  moments  which,  if  too 
thrillingly  repeated,  would  have  jeopard- 
ized his  inward  peace ;  as  when  sitting 
(I.  49),  like  Milton,  in  the  dim  religious 
light  that  falls  from  the  storied  windows 
of  King*s  College  Chapel  he  heard  the 
organ  pealing  of  those  ine£Eable  things 
which,  if  they  may  not  make  man^s  happi- 
ness, must  make  man*s  woe. 

And  while  the  limitations  of  his  nature 
in  one  direction  secured  his  tranquillity, 
its  extraordinary  vigor  in  another  direc- 
tion—  his  strength  of  scientific  curiosity, 
his  passion  for  the  discovery  of  new  truth 
—  gave  the  impulse  which  carried  him 
cheerfully  across  bodily  sufferings  so  pro- 
longed and  weary  that  for  most  men  they 
would  have  darkened  the  whole  track  of 
life.  Now,  looking  at  Darwin^s  nature  as 
offering  us  the  best  agnostic  pattern,  we 
see  at  once  that,  even  assuming  that  we 
can  imitate  its  restrictions,  we  cannot  imi- 
tate its  activity.  We  cannot  hope  to  rival 
his  inventiveness,  his  scientific  power.  If 
we,  too,  are  to  live  contented  with  scien- 
tific progress,  this  means  that  most  of  us 
must  find  our  happiness  in  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  work  of  others,  that  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  men's  ever-widen- 
ing outlook  must  compensate  the  paltri- 
ness of  our  individual  lots. 

This  is  a  great  reduction,  but  this  is  not 
yet  all.  For  even  here  a  doubt  steals  in, 
a  doubt  at  which  one  smiles  at  first,  as 
Mill  learnt  to  smile  at  his  (quite  reason- 
able) fear  that  musical  combinations  would 
in  time  be  exhausted,  but  which  recurs 
irresistibly  so  soon  as  we  try  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  the  popular  or  optimist  view 
of  the  future  of  science.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  in  popular  writings  that  the  pres- 
ent rush  of  scientific  progress  is  to  go  on 
indefinitely ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  skill 
and  energy  devoted  to  research  increase, 
the  discoveries  made  will  be  ever  more 
numerous  and  exciting.  But  in  truth  if 
(as  is  commonly  assumed)  our  discoveries 
are  confined  to  the  physical  side  of  things, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  san- 
guine hope.  Admitting  that  the  visible 
universe  is,  in  relation  to  our  present 
faculties,  practically  infinite,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  our  means  of  scrutiniz- 
ing it  are  capable  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment. And  in  fact  we  find  the  true  pio- 
neers of  science  greatly  more  cautious  in 
their  prognostic.  We  begin  to  hear  that 
telescopy  and  microscopy  (which  in  their 
brief  existence  have  suggested  so  many 
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more  problems  than  they  have  solved)  are 
already  approaching  ominously  near  to 
their  theoretic  limit  We  begin  to  recog- 
nize in  the  length  of  the  light-wave  an 
irreducible  bar  to  that  scrutiny  of  the 
^  infinitelv  little  **  which  we  most  urgentlv 
need.  We  begin  to  feel  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  retina,  the  p>ercipient  power 
of  the  brain,  however  supplemented  by 
sensitive  apparatus,  must  auways  be  inade- 
quate to  the  more  delicate  tasks  which  we 
would  fain  assign  to  them ;  and  in  short 
that  the  human  oody,  developed  for  quite 
other  purposes,  must  always  be  a  rude 
and  clumsy  instrument  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  abstract  truth.  And  more  than 
this.  Vast  as  is  the  visible  universe,  in- 
finite as  may  have  been  the  intelligence 
which  went  to  its  evolution,  vet,  while 
viewed  in  the  external  way  in  which  alone 
we  can  view  it,  while  seen  as  a  product 
and  not  as  a  plan,  it  cannot  possibly  sue^ 
gest  to  us  an  indefinite  number  of  uni- 
versal laws.  Such  cosmic  generalizations 
as  gravitation,  evolution,  correlation  of 
forces,  conservation  of  energy,  thou|;h  as- 
suredly as  yet  unexhausted,  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  even  approximately 
inexhaustible. 

Man's  history,  in  short,  is  as  yet  in  its 
first  chapter,  and  science  has  lived  as  yet 
but  a  moment  in  the  brief  history  of  man ; 
yet  already,  and,  so  to  say,  with  the  first 
glance  out  of  our  prison-windows,  we  have 
seen  enough  to  make  it  tolerably  certain 
that  after  a  few  more  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  first-rate  discoveries  must  constantly 
lessen,  while  the  number  of  men  equipped 
and  eager  for  discovery  will  constantly 
increase.  Unless,  indeed,  some  insight 
is  gained  into  the  psychical  side  of  things, 
some  communication  realized  with  intel- 
ligences outside  our  own*  some  light 
thrown  upon  a  more  than  corporeal  de- 
scent and  destiny  of  man,*  it  would  seem 
that  the  shells  to  be  picked  up  on  the 
shore  of  the  ocean  of  truth  will  become 
ever  scantier,  and  the  agnostics  of  the 
future  will  gaze  forth  ever  more  hopelessly 
on  that  gloomy  and  unvoyageable  ses^ 

Such  men  will  look  back  to  Darwin  as 
half-hearted  Christians  of  to-day  look  back 
to  those  who  expected  themselves  to  wit- 
ness the  glorious  consummation  of  all. 
**  In  this  man*s  life,**  they  will  say,  **  we 
see  the  happy  moment,  the  best  that  fate 

*  "  This  it  an  experiment  after  my  own  heart,"  savt 
Darwin  (II.  57)  of  one  of  his  trials  to  make  an  nnlikely 
■eed  ycerrainate,  **with  chances  1.000  to  1  a^inst  its 
success.'*  The  human  rac?  will  have  to  try  manjr  ex- 
periments not  less  unpromisinjCt  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  resign  themselves  to  looking  at  the  world  from 
without,  instead  4>f  from  within. 
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could  do  for  humankind.  She  wrought 
him  without  a  flaw;  she  left  in  him  not 
one  secret  sting  of  restless  egotism,  of  un- 
lawful desire.  She  gave  intellectual  vigor, 
innocent  affections,  the  dignity  of  pains 
bravely  borne.  To  all  this  we,  too,  might 
aspire.  But  she  gave  him  also  the  one 
thing  needful:  the  joy  in  which  we  can 
never  share.  For  she  inspired  him  with 
a  majestic  conception;  she  set  him  on 
the  track  of  truths  so  great  and  new  that 
they  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  horizon,  and 
transfigured  life  with  their  glow.  Our 
knowledge  is  a  hundredfold  greater  than 
his.  But  its  ardor,  its  illusions,  are  no 
more.  For  we  know  at  last  that  nothing 
which  we  shall  ever  discover  can  be  to  us 
of  any  true  concern.  What  profit,  if  we 
are  to  gaze  upon  the  cosmos  forever  from 
outside  ?  to  pass  and  leave  the  giant  forces 
playing,  with  a  purport  (if  any  purport) 
which  is  forever  hid  from  men  ?  What 
gain,  to  watch  for  an  hour  the  inscrutable 
pageant  ?  to  be  summoned  out  of  nothing- 
ncss  into  illusion,  and  evolved  but  to 
aspire  and  to  decay  ! " 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
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From  Macmillan's  Mafa^in^ 
BURFORD. 

On  a  wild  March  morning,  gray  with 
long  banks  of  lowering  cloud,  we  came 
over  a  bare  ridge  with  hardly  a  tree  in 
sight  —  the  very  hedgerows  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  stone  walls.  Long,  weary  fields 
of  poor,  thin  land  rose  and  fell  in  low, 
even  slopes  to  the  horizon  on  either  hand. 
The  very  road  itself  seemed  to  become 
poorer  and  thinner  as  it  dipped  sharply 
over  the  hill,  and  pointed  at  the  white, 
dusty-looking  walls  and  gray  roofs  of  a 
little  huddling  town.  The  only  mark  of 
interest  at  that  distance  was  a  broad,  per- 
pendicular church,  with  a  stout,  grave 
spire  lying  out  to  the  ri^jht;  the  town  or 
village  climbing  on  the  left  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  descending  to  the 
prosperous  brimming  stream  that  moved 
silently  down  the  centre  of  the  vallev. 

It  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  yield  many 
memories  to  take  away,  that  little  town. 
It  looked  not  so  much  remote  from  the 
world  as  limping  behind  it,  like  fashion- 
plates  of  the  Exhibition  year;  it  did  not 
seem,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  old  enough 
to  be  quaint,  or  retired  enough  to  be 
simple-minded. 

As  the  road  began  to  pass  between 
houses  —  low  and    mean  enough,  some- 


times even  deserted— came  our  first  lur- 
prise ;  a  ii%^niticent  Jacobean  mansion  (or 
early  Georgian),  three  stories  high,  with 
a  huge  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  door, 
heavy,  frowning  cornices  and  massive  bal- 
ustrades. So  important  indeed  was  it, 
with  its  three  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
door  and  its  faint  suggestion  of  oaken 
panelling  within,  that  a  prolonged  scrutiny 
became  necessary.  Behind  it,  in  amon? 
the  houses  and  up  along  the  hill,  lay  a  tal^ 
walled  garden  with  cedars  and  cypresses 
peeping  over  in  sombre  curiosity,  and  a 
quaint  pavilion  just  visible.  The  habita- 
tion of  some  ancient  race  of  petty  squires, 
justices  of  the  peace,  fresh-faced  gen- 
tlemen, such  as  we  see  in  old  sporting- 
pictures,  hunting  three  days  a  week  over 
the  long,  low  hills,  and  imbibing  good 
port  with  plenty  of  fine  local  talk,— 
like  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  lords  of  a  small 
domain.  Is  it  only  this  distance  from 
us,  the  consciousness  that  they  are  gone 
and  will  never  come  again  to  perplex  us 
with  their  ways  and  deafen  us  with  their 
noise,  that  inspires  a  kindly  feeling  for 
those  roystering  Georgian  squires  ?  The 
thought  of  them  seems  to  bring  a  momen- 
tary sense  of  relief  from  the  self-con- 
sci  ousness  of  modern  days.  We  oursel veS| 
lingering  here  opposite  to  the  old,  cooh 
fortable  house,  are  but  an  uneasy  con- 
trast to  the  old  squire  whom  one  can  fancv 
standing  on  those  steps  to  sniff  the  wind, 
and  who  would  have  cordially  despised 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  one  who 
could  idle  there  thinking  gentle  thoughts, 
such  as,  God  help  him,  he  was  never 
troubled  with,  about  a  race  with  whom  he 
had  so  little  in  common. 

Then,  as  the  houses  grow  thicker,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  we 
are  in  an  old-world  town.  Among  the 
walls  crop  up  quaint  hood-mouldings  and 
corbels,  old  archways  filled  with  wrinkled 
oaken  doors,  curious  grotesque  heads  of 
kings  and  devils  extruded  from  mouldei^ 
ing  eaves ;  till  we  turn  the  comer  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  broad  street,  or  rather 
market-place,  half  a  mile  in  length,  suggest- 
ing immemorial  horse-fairs  and  crowded 
with  all  manner  of  faint,  incongruoos 
houses,  some,  like  the  aforesaid  GecNnrian 
mansion,  retiring  a  little  behind  excellent 
ironwork.  We  note  too  some  peaked 
Gothic  gables,  and  not  a  few  ElizaDetbaa 
bow-windows  —  notably  those  of  the  old 
inn  opposite,  roullioned  and  diamond- 
paned.  Then  we  loiter  into  a  decayed 
coaching  inn,  under  a  broad,  square  ardi* 
way,  through  which  many  a  four-in  band 
Highflyer  or  Swallow,  must  have  rattled 
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merrily  enough  —  now,  alas  I  nothing  but 
a  depot  of  the  Cvclist*s  Touring  Club. 

Mine  host  is  lounging  under  the  arch- 
way, inclined  to  grumble  genially  at  the 
general  decay  of  valuable  institutions  and 
the  lamentable  want  of  progress  so  char- 
acteristic  of  the  age.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  held  the  house  for  many  years  and 
paid  no  rent  at  all  —  yet  he  would  be  glad 
if  we  would  take  it  ofiE  his  hands  on  the 
same  terms.  **  No  one  comes  to  Burford 
now,"  he  says.  **  Maybe  you  passed  abig 
house  in  the  town  on  the  Oxford  road? 
*'  We  did  indeed,"  "  That  lets  for  twentv- 
five  pounds  a  year — stabling  for  eignt 
horses ! " 

We  are  served  in  a  big,  high  room, 
adorned  with  stuffed  foxes  and  hawks,  by 
an  ancient  wench  with  frizzled  hair  in  curl- 
papers. She,  the  host  tells  us,  can  remem- 
ber the  good  old  days  when  Burford  had  a 
race-meeting,  which  his  Majesty  George 
the  Third  did  them  the  honor  to  attend, 
and  can  remember  seeing  the  king  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  hat  off  to  the  loyal 
crowd,  with  his  protruding,  heavy-lidded 
eyes  and  face  the  color  of  new  blotting- 
paper.  That  was  when  insanity  had 
washed  the  mischief  out  of  him,  and  ne  was 
able  to  confine  himself  to  his  healthy,  do- 
mestic life,  like  the  stiff,  honest  country 
gentleman  that  he  was.  Poor  old  king !  he 
never  discovered  that  principle  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  private  life;  public 
conscience  was  an  unknown  possibility  to 
him.  He  strolled  about  Burh)rd  that  day 
and  admired  the  town,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  memorable  scene  at  Glouces- 
ter, when  he  went  down  before  breakfast 
to  see  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  gaping 
throng.  "Well,  my  lads,  so  this  is 
Gloucester  new  bridge  ?  "  said  he.  "  Yes, 
your  Maiesty."  "  Why,  then,  let's  have  a 
huzzay  !  '  after  which  intellectual  treat  he 
went  quietly  home  to  breakfast 

Anci  this  is  Burford,  with  its  ancient 
corporate  privileges  identical  with  Oxford, 
with  its  council  and  burgesses;  a  town 
that  has  fallen  as  completely  out  of  date 
as  its  antique  custom  of  carrying  a  dragon 
round  the  town  on  midsummer-eve  to 
commemorate  some  immemorial  Saxon 
slaughter,  when  a  banner  with  a  gold 
dragon  was  among  the  spoils. 

The  quietest  spot  on  one  of  the  circle 
of  hills  is  still  called  Battle  Edge,  and  is 
occupied  by  a  little  farm;  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  long  since  bones  and  coins  were 
ploughed  up,  and  a  confused  mass  of 
rusted  metal  and  rotten  ash-staves  that 
was  perhaps  a  trophy-heap  of  spears. 
Since  then  wholesale  slaughter  has  kept 
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very  much  oat  ot  sight  there.  Death  has 
maoe  his  visits  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  he 
has  made  them  respectably,  vrith  the  doc- 
tor and  the  parson,  the  hatband  and  the 
gray  headstone. 

As  we  stroll  down  the  village  the  sun 
comes  out  and  lights  up  the  irregular 
house-fronts  with  a  genial  beam.  Half- 
way dowxi,  a  little  side  street  of  low,  quaint 
houses  gives  a  view  of  a  great  entrance 
gate  anda  stone  wall.  On  the  top  of  one 
gate-post  a  lion  still  ramps,  and  the  iron- 
work still  hapgs  on  its  hinges;  but  the 
other  post  is  down,  dislodged  by  some 
biting  frost  The  poor  lion  lies  unre- 
garded, dismembered;  seven  or  eight 
yards,  too,  of  wall  are  down,  and  so  ancient 
IS  the  breach  that  there  is  a  regular  right 
of  way  into  the  little  park  beyond.  ^  What 
is  that  ?  **  we  say.  "  The  old  manor,  sir." 
That  must  certainly  be  visited ;  and  so  we 
too  pass  in  through  the  breach  and  stand 
below  the  elms  and  sycamores  through 
which  the  grass-grown  arive  winds  up. 

Shades  of  the  romantic,  what  a  house  I 
—  a  gabled  manor  with  tall  oriels,  all  over- 
grown with  ivy.  Over  the  door  is  the 
great  Warwick  shield  supported  by  the 
two  bears  with  ragged  staves.  In  some 
of  the  windows  the  diamond  panes  still 
linger;  through  others  you  can  see  into 
deMTted  rooms,  wbere  the  paper  still 
hangs  in  shreds  upon  the  wall;  through 
others  you  see  only  the  sky.  The  old 
house  is  settling  to  its  doom ;  there  is  an 
ugly  crack  across  its  face,  and  the  comer 
gable  is  at  a  sinister  slope.  To  the  right 
goes  a  low  terraced  walk,  finishing  in  a 
chapel,  built  in  that  wonderful  mixture  of 
Renaissance  and  Gothic,  almost  flamboy* 
ant,  of  which  Saint  Mary's  portico  at  Ox- 
ford with  its  twisted  pillars  is  an  instance. 
Fragments  of  stained  ^lass  hang  in  the 
clumsy  tracery  of  the  window,  and  a  great 
snake-like  branch  of  ivy  thrusts  out  m  the 
rose  window  at  the  eastern  end.  The  roof 
bows  and  gapes  with  many  a  rent;  the 
floor  is  covered  with  beds  of  rotting 
leaves;  behind  it  stretch  old  orchard 
closes  and  walled  gardens,  where  neither 
fruit  nor  flowers  grow,  up  to  a  little  dense 
wood.  The  whole  place  is  a  silent  vision 
of  ancient  decaying  splendor.  In  truth 
this  old  house  has  haid  strange  vicissi- 
tudes. Built,  as  the  armorial  lintel  shows, 
by  the  old  Earls  of  Warwick,  it  came  by 
purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  Tanfield  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Tanfield's  daughter 
and  heiress  married  the  first  Lord  Falk- 
land ;  but  the  old  judge,  a  man  of  Irasci- 
ble temper,  disapproviaf  of  the  match, 
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passed  over  both  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law  in  his  will,  and  left  the  place  together 
with  an  estate  at  Great  Tew  near  Oxford 
to  his  grandson,  the  famous  Lord  Falk- 
land. 

When  young  Lucius  Cary,  as  he  was 
then  called,  made  a  match  with  the  sister 
of  his  idealized  friend  Sir  Charles  Morri- 
son, his  father,  Lord  Falkland,  who  had 
destined  him  to  some  higher  and  wealthier 
connection,  first  endeavored  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  folly ;  and  then  in  obstinate  sol- 
dierly fashion  gave  him  to  understand  that 
as  he  could  not  punish  him  in  any  more 
material  way  (seeing  that  he  had  already 
succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  estates), 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
either  of  them.  Young  Cary,  passionately 
faithful  to  his  father,  had  never  meant  to 
be  undutiful ;  but  he  was  firm  about  his 
marriage.  To  show  his  dutifulness,  how- 
ever, and  to  give  his  father  the  opportu- 
nity of  chastening  him  if  he  wished,  he 
offered  to  give  up  the  two  estates,  and 
actually  had  a  deed  of  gift  prepared,  which 
the  angry  father  indignantly  refused. 

After  this  Falkland  settled  at  Great 
Tew  to  his  life  of  scholastic  leisure,  at- 
tracted by  the  proximity  of  Oxford.  We 
do  not  hear  of  his  living  at  Burford, 
though  he  was  no  doubt  often  there,  as  it 
is  within  easy  riding  distance  of  Tew. 
But  it  was  at  Tew  that  his  court  of  intel- 
lect was  held,  where  every  friend  of  the 
host  might  arrive  and  order  his  room  and 
dinner,  might  come  and  go  unknown  to  any 
one.  Falkland  was  a  figure  that  politi- 
cians cannot  afford  to  forget.  He  was  not 
particularly  clear-headed  —  what  politi- 
cians are?  —  but  he  carried  into  his  busi- 
ness an  utter  unselfishness,  a  wholesome 
fire,  and  an  intensity  of  feeling  for  prin- 
ciple which  already  seem  characteristic  of 
an  older  world. 

From  Falkland's  heirs  the  estate  at 
Burford  passed  to  a  man  of  very  different 
type  —  William  Lenthall,  master  of  the 
rolls,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  speaker  of  a  House  of  Commons 
quite  as  enthusiastic  as,  and  probably 
more  irritating  even  than  that  body  at  the 
present  time.  Why  he  was  chosen  it  is 
hard  to  say.  He  was  not  very  wise  or 
popular,  being  a  timid  and  cautious  poli 
tician  with  no  particular  views  of  his 
own.  The  only  remarkable  thing  about 
him  indeed  seems  to  have  been  his  talent 
for  amassing  money,  and  his  anxiety  to 
conceal  the  fact;  thus  this  very  estate 
was  obtained  under  an  assumed  name. 
His  later  life,  we  are  told,  was  spent  in 
arranging  his   huge  revenues,  and  what- 
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ever  he  touched  tamed  to  gold.  He 
purchased  Burford  of  Falkland's  hein  for 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  found  it  worth 
twice  the  money.  AU  his  speculations 
answered ;  the  reversions  he  bought  fell 
in  to  him  speedily;  he  made  money  be* 
cause  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  had  been  present  at  some  striking 
scenes,  this  money-makine  speaker.  It 
was  he  who  was  sitting  under  the  painted 
canopy  on  that  memorable  day  when  the 
house  was  proposing  to  disband  the  army, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  vote. 
Suddenly,  in  upon  their  deliberations, 
without  noise,  marched  that  terrible  figure^ 
king  of  the  realm  in  fact  if  not  in  name, 
with  his  broad,  red,  seamy  face,  his  nar- 
row linen  band,  his  stiff  black  clothes  and 
gray  worsted  stockings,  and  took  his  seat 
in  ominous  silence  by  St.  John. 

Presently,  as  vane  was  spealdng^ 
Cromwell  turned  to  St.  John.  **  I  am  cone 
to  do  that,*'  he  said,  **  which  grieves  ms 
to  the  very  soul,  and  that  I  have  earnestly 
with  tears  prayed  to  God  against  —  naj, 
I  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it^ 
but  there  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  ms 
therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God  aad 
the  good  of  the  nation."  To  this  sinister 
speech  St.  John,  much  mystified.  Slid 
courteously  that  he  knew  not  what  be 
meant,  but  prayed  it  might  have  a  happy 
issue  for  the  general  go^ 

As  Vane's  eloquence  waxed  higher, 
Cromwell  became  more  and  more  restlcsf, 
till  suddenly  he  beckoned  Harrisoo. 
"  Now  is  the  time,'*  he  said ; "  I  must  do 
it."  "  Sir,"  said  Harrison  anxiously,  ''the 
work  is  very  great  and  dangerous.*^  *' Ym 
say  well,"  answered  Cromwell,  and  wai 
silent  for  a  (quarter  of  an  hour  more,  not| 
it  may  be  confidently  said,  with  any  chance 
of  purpose,  but  with  angry  agitation,  nil 
Vane  sat  down  and  Lenthall,  locAiag 
apologetically  at  Cromwell,  rose  to  pal 
the  question. 

Then  the  great  man  stood  up,  and  pal 
off  his  hat,  and  spoke.  Heavens  I  what  a 
speech  in  the  hall  of  liberty  I  **  Your  tloN 
is  come,"  he  said,  after  a  long  invectiiti 
"  The  Lord  hath  done  with  you ;  he  laA 
chosen  other  instruments  tnat  are  man 
worthy.  It  is  the  Lord  hath  taken  me  bf 
the  hand  and  set  me  on  to  do  this  thiqgr 
Members  rose  everywhere  in  their  seitti 
but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  spok 
*'  You  think,  perhaps,"  he  said  **  that  tfab 
is  not  parliamentaiy  langua}^.  I  know  it 
—  but  expect  no  other  from  me.^ 

Lenthall,  half  paralyzed  by  emotioat' 
last  obtained  a  heanng  for  Wentworthi 
who  unflinchingly  gave  Oliver  one  aCdi* 


hardest  downright  raps  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  public.  He  expressed  himself 
horrified  at  the  style  of  speech ;  **  and  it 
was  the  more  horrid,"  he  said,  **  as  proceed- 
ing from  their  servant,  whom  they  by  their 
unprecedented  bounty  had  made  wnat  he 
was."  Then,  "  Come,  come,  we  have  had 
enough  of  this,"  said  the  Protector,  spring- 
ing into  the  centre  of  the  house.  **  Til  put 
an  end  to  your  prating.  Call  them  in !" 
And  the  file  of  musketeers  entered,  drop- 
ping their  weapons  with  an  ominous  rattle 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  turned  on  the  poor 
speaker.  "Fetch  him  down,"  he  said  to 
Harrison,  pointing  contemptuously  to  the 
chair.  Lenthall  bad  just  enough  dienity 
to  refuse.  "  Take  him  down  I "  said  the 
tyrant.  Harrison  went  up  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  he 
came  down.  By  this  time  Cromwell  had 
burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  coarse  abuse, 
hurling  hard  names  right  and  left  till  the 
place  was  clear.  **  It  is  you,"  he  said, 
**  that  have  forced  me  to  this,  for  I  have 
sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  he 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  upon  me 
the  doing  of  this  work."  A  fine  chas- 
tened temper  that,  for  the  cleanser  of  the 
shrine !  Then  he  put  the  bill  under  his 
cloak  and  went  out,  locking  the  door,  on 
which  next  morning  the  contemptuous 
notice  appeared,  "This  house  to  be  let 
unfurnished." 

Lenthall  went  down  to  Burford  to  re- 
cruit his  shattered  nerves.  It  is  probable 
Uiat  the  tones  of  the  second  "Take  him 
down  "  rang  somewhat  vividly  in  his  ears, 
as  he  sate  arranging  his  revenues  and 
looking  out  into  the  sunny  valley.  He 
never  played  a  public  part  in  the  world 
again.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  spared, 
but  in  an  uncomplimentary  manner,  as  a 
man  whom  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
waste  death  or  dishonor  upon ;  and  indeed, 
in  requesting  as  he  did  that  his  only  epi- 
taph might  be  Vermis  sum,  he  seems  to 
have  shown  a  sympathetic  insight  into  his 
own  character.  He  made  somewhat  of  an 
edifying  end,  described  in  a  couple  of 
curious  authentic  letters  preserved  among 
Bishop  Kenneths  papers.  Declaring  him- 
self a  true  son  of  the  Church,  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  saying  that  his  share  in 
the  king's  death  troubled  him:  like  Saul, 
he  had  held  the  clothes  of  his  murderers, 
while  they  despatched  him,  but,  "God, 
thou  knowest !  I  never  consented  to  his 
death."  After  he  had  been  absolved  he 
died  in  apparent  content.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Burford,  but  no  monu- 
ment marks  his  resting-place,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  so. 
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The  church  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vills^,  a  grand*  stately,  but  irregular 
block  with  a  fine  spire ;  the  porch  is  most 
noble,  with  its  high  niches,  groined  roof* 
and  wealth  of  ornament,  ft  is  a  cross 
church  with  transepts,  no  two  parts  cor- 
responding. In  the  centre  there  is  a  fine 
Norman  lantern,  the  low4»rowed,  heavy 
arch  which  supports  It  not  rising  half  as 
high  as  the  perpendicular  nave ;  thus  from 
a  lofty  central  aisle  you  pass  beneath  the 
rouna  arch  into  a  aark  space  under  the 
tower,  and  out  again  into  a  high  chancel. 
In  the  north  transept  stands  a  gorgeous, 
if  Ixsirbaric,  monument  to  Tanfieid,  with  a 
gilt  and  painted  canopy,  crowded  with 
obelisks  and  hourglasses  and  quaint  Re* 
naissance  scrolls.  A  slow  plentiful  stream, 
sliding  through  water-meadows,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  churchyard.  Lower 
down  the  houses  abut  on  the  water,  which 
is  flanked  by  garden  walls  and  shady  or- 
chard trees ;  and  so  it  passes  away  to 
Minster  Lovel  and  Sherborne  and  North* 
leach,  to  be  absorbed  at  hut  in  the  volume 
of  the  Thames. 

Such  is  Burford:  a  quiet  gray  town 
from  which,  as  from  the  deserted  house, 
life  and  thought  have  passed  away.  Its 
one  fantastic  hope  of  success,  attested  by 
ugly  burrowings  and  miles  of  rubbish, 
lies  buried  beneath  colt*s-foot  and  flea- 
bane,  where  some  speculative  company 
dug  in  vain  for  iron  ore.  It  lies  stranded 
now  in  this  backwater  of  life,  yet  none 
the  less  lovely  for  that ;  a  place  to  pass 
through,  like  a  dream-city,  on  a  peaceful 
day ;  a  place  that  lingers  in  the  memory, 
ever  and  again  rising  before  the  mind, 
drawn  in  neutral  tints  and  loving,  peaceful 
lines,  when  we  have  passed  away  over  the 
hills  into  the  roarine  city  and  all' the  be* 
wildering  hurry  of  these  unleisurely  modp 
em  days. 


Fvom  Chaiahwif  JomnnL 
DOLLS. 

'*A  DOLL,**  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
"is  a  puppet  or  baby  for  a  little  girl  to 
play  with.^  This  definition  we  consider 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  mind  which  framed 
it.  The  word  "puppet"  recalls  to  our 
mind's  eye  only  an  unpleasantly  lively 
Jack-in-the-box,  or  two  little  ugly  boxing- 
men  fastened  together  with  a  string ;  while 
a  "biby  "  suggests  only  a  "long  baby," 
which  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  dress 
and  undress,  or  to  christen,  or  rock  in  a 
miniature  cradle,  or  take  out  driving  in  a 
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miniature  perambulator,  but  which  at  a 
doll's  tea-party  is  simply  a  nonentity,  and 
which  can  no  more  have  wild  adventures 
by  flood  and  fell,  or  camp  out,  or  marry 
another  doll  and  set  up  housekeeping  in  a 
house  with  a  small  green  front  door  (for 
show),  and  a  large  white  back  one  (for 
use),  than  the  cat  could  —  rather  less,  in 
fact.  As  for  the  "little  girl  "  —  well,  evi- 
dently in  Dr.  Johnson's  day  the  little  girls 
were  more  exclusive,  or  the  little  boys 
more  contemptuous  of  their  sisters  and 
their  sisters'  dolls.  Or  perhaps  Dr.  John- 
son, being  an  unpleasant  child  with  an 
unhealthy  fondness  for  tea,  and  who  car- 
ried about  uncompiled  dictionaries  in  his 
head  while  he  was  as  yet  of  tender  years, 
if  he  did  ever,  in  a  misguided  moment, 
condescend  to  play  with  a  puppet  or  baby, 
was  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  wished  it  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whatever  the  case 
was,  we  again  repeat  the  statement  that 
the  definition  is  insufficient ;  and  had  Dr. 
Johnson  made  any  study,  however  slight, 
of  dolls  as  a  class  or  of  dolls  in  particular, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  would 
have  perceived  his  error. 

Who  was  the  first  child  that  ever  played 
with  a  doll,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  but 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  earliest  children 
of  the  earth  possessed  dolls  as  well  as 
the  later  ones.  That  the  ancient  leader 
of  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  but  little 
Moses,  had  a  doll  may  be  regarded  as 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty;  for  in 
those  tiny  sarcophagi  which  are  discov- 
ered in  Egypt,  there  have  been  found 
beside  the  poor  little  mummies  —  only 
mummies  now,  but  which  were  once 
bright  little  dark-eyed  children  of  Egypt, 
full  of  mischief  and  glee  —  pathetically 
comical  little  imitations  of  themselves, 
placed  there  by  loving  mothers  within 
reach  of  the  cold  little  baby  fingers.  That 
reminds  us  of  another  baby  figure,  a  little 
girl's,  which  was  found  in  one  of  the 
buried  cities  with  a  doll  clasped  to  her 
breast. 

The  doll,  of  which  the  modern  doll  is 
just  a  reproduction  with  improvements, 
emigrated  from  Holland  to  Britain  some 
centuries  ago ;    but    before    her    advent 


there  must  have  been  a  British  doll  of 
some  sort  or  other ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
at  the  time  when  art  was  first  awakening 
in  our  islands,  and  when  our  ancestors 
painto'l  themselves  and  each  other  blue, 
the  children  of  the  tribe,  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  little  girls,  had  dolls, 
also  pnintcd  blue,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  a  great  saving  in  clothing  to 
those  small  British  matrons.     It  is  a  fal- 


lacy to  suppose  that  a  doll,  In  order  to  be 
a  doll,  roust  be  of  almost  perfect  oh vsical 
construction,  with  limbs  well  stuned  with 
sawdust  or  bran,  and  with  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  laree  dark  eyes.  Such  is  not 
the  case ;  ana  perhaps  if  we  were  to 
make  investigations  we  should  find  that 
the  ragged  little  gutter  child  who  hugs  in 
her  arms,  with  true  motherly  pride  and 
devotion,  the  very  dirtiest  of  dirty  shawls 
or  old  pinafores,  tied  in  a  large  knot  at 
one  end,  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  her 
doll  than  does  the  little  aristocrat  at  the 
West  End,  whose  doll  is  a  native  of  Paris, 
with  golden  hair,  and  eyes  that  open  and 
shut,  which  has  teeth  and  a  voice,  can  do 
almost  everything  but  speak  the  language, 
and  possesses  a  costume  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the 
more  a  child  needs  to  exercise  its  imagl* 
native  faculty  with  regard  to  its  playthingSi 
the  happier  it  is,  and  the  more  chance  doa 
it  get  of  bringing  its  ingenuity  and  origi- 
nality into  play  in  its  future  life.  What 
effect  Ruskin's  bunch  of  keys,  and  cart, 
and  ball,  and  boxes  of  well-cut  bricks— 
the  sum-totd  of  his  childhood's  playthiogs 
—  had  on  his  after  career,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say ;  but  he  tells  us  how  he  could  at  as 
early  age  **  pass  his  days  contentedly  ia 
tracing  the  squares  ana  comparing  the 
colors  of  his  carpet,  and  examining  the 
knots  in  the  wood  of  the  floor,  or  couatiDg 
the  bricks  in  the  opposite  houses.'*  Poor 
little  embryo  art  critic  I — getting,  perbapi» 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  the  ugly  red 
bricks  of  the  sooty  London  houses,  as  he 
may  have  got  afterwards  in  contemplatinf 
the'  architecture  of  St.  Mark's  or  of  the 
Doge's  Palace. 

Faraway  in  a  loneljr  Yorkshire  parMih 
age,  about  the  same  time  that  little  Joha 
Ruskin  was  counting  the  bricks,  oradiih>> 
ing  the  souares  in  his  carpet,  some  reouf^ 
able  children  were  amusing  themselftsia 
their  own  unchildish  ways -^  writing  Kttk 
dramas,  poems,  and  romances,  and  plavntf 
their  **  secret  plays  "  with  their  dolls,  wmv 
were  wooden  soldiers,  mostly  titled,  aid 
generally  either  statesmen  or  raea  d 
genius.  **  Mine  was  the  prettiest  oltfac 
whole,  and  the  tallest,  and  the  most  pv- 
feet  in  every  part,"  wrote  Charlotte  Bnott 
''  //e  was  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa."  JiM 
Welsh  Carlyle's  doll  had  more  of  the  real 
about  it  than  Charlotte  BronU>*s,  iMt  to 
end  was  such  as  few  dolls  can  hope  w 
have.  She  always  loved  her  doll;  W 
when  she  had  got  into  the  first  book  01 
Virgil,  she  thought  it  shame  to  care  Cof 
her  any  longer,  and  having  jtxiged  the 
poor  victim,  decided  that  she  nrait  dh 


; 


---^ 


and  die  as  beseemed  the  doll  of  a  young 
lady  in  Virgil.  With  some  lead-pencils, 
her  four-post  bed,  her  dresses,  which  were 
many,  a  few  sticks  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
nutmeg,  she  built  the  doll  a  funeral  pile, 
and  poured  over  it  all  some  sort  of  per- 
fume. Then  the  doll,  being  seated  upon 
her  four-post  bed,  recited,  with  her  judge's 
aid,  the  last  speech  of  Dido,  stabbed  her- 
self with  a  penknife,  and  perished  there 
nobly.  But,  alas !  the  student  of  Virgil 
had  miscalculated  her  own  callousness. 
As  the  flames  hungrily  licked  up  the  sec- 
ond Dido  and  her  stuffing  of  bran,  poor 
little  "Jeanie's"  affection  all  came  back, 
and  she  would  have  saved  her  doll  when 
it  was  too  late  ;  and  when  she  could  not, 
burst  into  such  cries  of  anguish  as  brought 
out  her  alarmed  friends,  who  carried  her 
forcibly  into  the  house.  It  seemed  a  sort 
of  portent  of  what  her  life  was  to  be,  poor 
little  woman  —  a  life  of  sacrifices,  some- 
times needless  ones  too,  and  sacrifices 
which  would  have  been  better  left  unmade  ; 
a  life  in  which  she  tried  to  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  she  could  love  as  few  people 
can,  and  tried  to  take  life  as  a  Stoic  would, 
or  as  did  the  little  Spartan  boy  who  would 
not  complain  even  when  his  very  heart 
was  being  gnawed  away. 

With  ordinary  children,  a  doll  plays 
many  parts,  and,  curiously  enough,  a 
child's  doll  always  seems  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  child  in  constitution 
and  disposition,  if  not  in  appearance.  A 
selfish  child  has  always  a  selfish  doll ;  and 
a  delicate  child's  doll  is  always  ill.  A  doll 
we  once  knew  was.  passionately  fond  of 
preserved  ginger ;  and  as  sure  as  there 
was  any  ginger  in  the  house,  so  sure  was 
that  brazen-faced  doll  to  demand  some, 
and  force  its  owner,  with  much  reluctance 
and  many  apologies,  to  beg  for  just  a  tiny 
bit  in  order  to  satisfy  its  cravings.  Curi- 
ouslv  enough,  if  that  doll's  owner  had  a 
weakness,  it  was  a  weakness  for  preserved 
ginger. 

Another  doll  of  our  acquaintance  —  a 
very  dear  friend  of  ours  in  days  gone  by 
—  a  doll  named  Franky,  of  a  dark  (tan- 

flove)  complexion,  utterly  without  back- 
one,  and  who  always  wore  a  Norfolk 
jacket  and  suit  of  red  flannel,  once  ex- 
pressed—  after  seeing  an  officer  of  the 
Black  Watch — a  wild  desire  to  possess 
a  complete  Highland  costume.  He  had 
once  before  wanted  a  popgun,  and  had, 
through  j)ersistenlly  asking  for  one  —  al- 
ways through  the  medium  of  his  much 
embarrassed  proprietor,  of  course  —  got 
three  popguns  of  various  sizes  presented 
to  him  by  friends  of  the  family ;  and  so  he 
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thought  it  well  to  pursue  the  same  method 
as  previously.  He  did  so,  but  with  what 
results !  Certainly,  he  obtained  kilts,  with 
a  sporran,  velvet  jacket,  and  evervthing 
complete.  But  the  kind  friend  who  do- 
nated the  costume,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  his  owner  if  she 
altered  Franky*s  complexion  for  the  bet- 
ter, bestowed  upon  him  a  new  face  of  an 
unhealthy  (white-kid-glove)  hue,  and  very 
correct  features,  with  the  most  inane  ex- 
pression imaginable.  Alas  for  Franky! 
from  that  day  his  doom  was  sealed.  At 
first,  his  owner  disowned  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  she  had  made  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  nis  limbs,  hair,  and  pedal  extremities, 
that  she  would  acknowledge  in  this  horri- 
bly vapid  Highlander  her  own  beloved  but 
strangely  transmogrified  Franky.  Almost 
immediately,  Franky  took  scarlet  fever, 
and  had  to  be  isolated  in  a  disused  cradle 
in  the  lumber-room.  Of  course,  having 
other  children  to  look  after,  it  would  not 
have  been  right  for  his  owner  to  run  the 
risk  of  nur.ing  him,  and  so  she  allowed 
him  to  be  tended  by  three  (imaginary) 
hospital  nurses.  One  day,  her  maternal 
affection  overcame  her  fear  of  contagion, 
and  she  penetrated  the  sick-room,  caught 
him  up  from  his  cradle,  and  kissed  him 
passionately;  but  the  sight  of  his  sickly 
face  and  idiotic  expression  was  too  much 
for  her,  and,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  she  cast  him  away  with  loathing 
and  disgust.  That  is  many  years  ago; 
but  we  believe  the  hapless  Franky,  still 
attired  in  full  Highland  costume,  lies  in 
that  lumber-room,  suffering  from  a  long- 
protracted  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  with- 
out even  the  imaginary  hospital  nurses  to 
tend  his  sick-bed. 

Poor  Franky!  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
misfortune.  We  wonder  how  many  like 
cases  would  be  revealed  to  the  public, 
were  all  the  lumber-rooms  and  old  **  doll 
closets  '*  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  un- 
dergo strict  investigation.  What  starding 
revelations  and  harrowing  details  there 
would  be,  and  what  a  fearful  list  of  muti- 
lated and  disfigured  bodies,  and  unrecog- 
nizable remains,  we  should  have  to  make ! 
Perhaps,  like  Maggie  Tulliver's  unfortu- 
nate doll,  some  of  the  harmless  victims 
might  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for 
some  real  offender,  and  been  hammered 
and  hacked  and  knocked  about  in  an 
unjust  and  brutal  manner.  Perhaps  still 
more  might  have  fallen  victims  to  a 
younger  generation  than  their  owners, 
possessed  of  much  curiosity  and  a  genius 
for  dissecting;  while  more  still  might  be 
only  the  victims  of  neglect  —  once  idol- 
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ized  and  honored  members  of  society,  but 
now  despised,  unloved,  a^d  stowed  away 
in  odd  corners,  while  thetr  once  devoted 
friends  amuse  themselves  with  the  big 
world's  playthings  1  or  have  stopped  play- 
ing altogether,  said  good-night,  and  gooe 
to  sleep  forever.  Poor  old  "  puppets  and 
babies,"  what  happiness  you  hnvc  given  ! 
How  many  memories,  happy  and  sad,  how 
many  days  of  sunshine  and  of  rain,  you 
bring  back  to  us!  How  can  wo,  though 
our  playground  be  wider,  and  our  plays 
bigger  aad  more  complex,  yet  not  so 
happy,  keep  from  having  a  warm  little 
corner  in  our  hearts  for  what  we  once 
loved  so  much  —  our  dolls  I 


From  Public  OpidoiL 


Sir,  —  Last  year  the  crown  came  into  3 
"windfall  "  of  /2oo,ooo  by  reason  of  the 
death  in  1884,  0?  Mr.  Wilham  Heathcote, 
a  lunatic,  without  known  heirs.  It  may, 
therefore,  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  during  the  past  year  the  unknown 
kin  of  the  following  intestates  have  been 
jought  for  by  the  Treasury  solicitor  as 


the" 


Joseph  Bond  (Middlesei). 

Emma  Buriows  (Middlesex). 

John  Callan  (Middlesex). 

Rev.  Russell  Cope  (Middlesex), 

Mary  Cox  (Surrey). 

Caroline  Grant  (or  Goody). 

Alice  Hall  (Stafford). 

F.  W.  T.  Hammond  (Middlesex). 

Clara  Hudson  (Middlesex), 


,       .  Kidder  (or  King). 

Eleinar  Mentrup  (Vork). 

Mary  H.  Ncwcomen  (died  abroad). 

Oscar  Nortem  (died  abroad), 

Caroline  Parsons  (Middlesex). 

John  Koolt  (Surrey). 

E.  Russ  (died  abroad), 

A.  \V.  Russell  (died  abroad). 

Eliubcih  S.  Schules  (NHddlesex). 

Jane  Taiscy  (died  abroad). 

Hannah  Tummons  (Middlesex). 

James  Williams  (Salop). 

William  Worledge  (Middlesex). 
The  amount  of  each  individual "  windEall" 
rarely  oozes  out  except  when  litigation 
arises,  but  they  are  often  of  very  coiui^ 
erable  value,  and  one  of  them  (the  Mangiit- 
i}rown  estate),  amounting  to  ^£200,000,  wai 
recouped  by  the  crowu  a  few  years  aiace 
after  much  litigation.  Parliamentary  n- 
turns  show  that  during  the  past  ten  yean 
estates  of  the  value  of  nearly  ^1,000^000 
have  fallen  to  the  crown  by  reason  of  tbt 
intestacy,  illegitimacy,  lunacy,  etc.,  of  the 
owners.  I  would,  therefore,  venture  to 
suggest  that  instead  of  the  vague  »dwet- 
tisements  at  present  issued  they  sbonld 
in  future  be  published  in  the  followliif 

"iSnt^^^S"  I  D.M.iidPl«  I  AmxmoOTir 


Official  advertisements  in  other  unclaimed 
money  cases  have  been  issued  in  sTinilv 
form  to  the  above  with  highly  satiafactoiy 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNET  H.  PrESTOM. 

(Proprietor    of   "Chambers's    Index  tD 
Next.of-Kin.") 

I  Gnat  Collcfa  Street,  WiMiidiKMc,  S.W. 


Jews  in  Morocco.  —The  anti-Jewish  prcj- 1  latter  made  them  nin  the  gauntlet  of  an  b- 

udices  which  prevail  in  Morocco,  and  which,  flamed  mob,  and  then  had  Ibem  mercilcHlr 

it  is  feared,  will  take  a  disagrecablv  active  bastinadoed.     The  leader  of  the  deputatia^ 

form  if  consular  protection  is  aboliahed,  arc  Jacob  Uenoliel,  is  in  a  very  critical  condiliM 

illustrated  by  a  fresh  outiaf^e  chronicled  in  and  his  life  ia  despaired  of.     No  11  miw  b 

the  last  number  of  the  Rlvtil  da  Miiroc.     A  assigned  for  the  outrage.     It  is  to  Ix  hopl' 

new  cadi  having  been   appointed  at  Fez,  a  that  il  will  betaken  note  of  bythcpO«tn« 

deputation  of  leading   Jews  waited  on  him  an  iliustulion  of  the  Insecurity  of  tMje«ilB 

with  their  congratulations  and  a  present  of  Morocco.     It  is  said  that,  bi  view  of  the  pob 

pouUtv    and   eggs.      The    new  funciionarv,  able  abolition  of  protection,  the  Uoora  ■• 


whose'  name  is  ^id  Mohamed  Scali, 

the  deputation  under  arrest,  and  sent  them  ti: 

the  governor  of  the  city.  El  ChergnL     The  | 
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LUX  IN  TENEBRIS. 


Lost,  and  within  a  scattered  forest  straying, 
The  soft  green  vaulting  of  columnar  trees 

Above  me,  and  the  haze  of  sunset  spraying 
The  nested  songsters  at  their  evening  glees, 

I  seek  all  vainly  for  the  sun  to  guide  me 
West    towards    his  chamber  through  the 
darkening  grove ; 
But  glimmering  mists  conceal   him,  though 
beside  me 
The  air  is  clear,  screened  by  the  boughs 
above. 

When  lol   upon  the  mouldering  greensward 
lying 
Dim,  ghost-like  shadows  front  each  gnarled 
tree, 
Which  tell  me  where  the  lord  of  day  is  djing : 
So  darkness  points  to  light  I  cannot  see. 

My  soul,  of  late  in  drearier  depths  repining, 
The  emblem  takes,  and  hopes  for  liberty : 

Let  Doubt  become  a  vassal  to  thy  shining, 
And  lead  my  wandermg  steps,  O  Truth,  to 

thee! 
Chambers'  Journal.  ErIMUS. 


TO  HIS  LOVE 
(WHO  IS  YOUNGER  THAN  HE). 

What  shall  I  call  thee  —  Song-bird  ?  Sweet- 
heart mine  ? 

How  shall  I  woo  thee  ?  —  if,  in  truth,  I  dare 
To  cast  my  shadow  on  that  i^ath  of  thine ; 

To  braid  my  silver  with  thy  golden  hair  I 

How  shall  I  woo  thee  ?    Stretching  forth  my 
hands, 
As  elms  in  spring  stretch  forth  their  boughs 
to  greet 
Wing'd  wanderers  from  sunny  far-off  lands  ? 
Ah,  seek  some  younger,  fresher  shade,  my 
sweet  I 

Thy  nest  should  be  a  bow'r  of  blossoms  rare ; 

Thy  shade  should  be  all  perfume,  and  thy 
lay 
Pour'd  forth  upon  the  summer-spiced  air 

Of  some  soft  clime,  where  it  is  always  May. 

Alas,  my  lK)ughs  are  tcmpest-toss*d  and  shorn  I 
My  roots  have  struck  the  rock  —  my  leaves 
are  shed. 
Shall  winter  mate  with  spring,  or  eve  with 
morn  ? 
Despair  with  hope?    The  living  with  the 
dead? 

Yet  come,  if  come  thou  wilt  I     For  well-nigh 
due 
Is  God*s  great  miracle,  when  earth  and  sky. 
Mountain,  and  moor,  and  copse,  their  youth 
renew  — 
And  if  the  daisies,  dearest,  why  not  I  ? 


I  wak'd  last  night  from  dreams  o£  spriqg^ 
and,  lo  I 
The  first  dear  crocus  shows  its  head  to-daj; 
And  yonder  limes  are  crimson'd  with  the  glow 
Of  the  imprisoned  summer  1    Come  away  I 
Away,  dear  love,  to  meet  and  greet  the  spring  I 
Unfold,  ye  buds  I     Laugh  out  in  lealp  yt 
trees  I 
Come,  perfum'd  winds,  your  laden  sweetness 
'    bring 
From  tropic  isles  beyond  the  western  seas  I 

Sing,  sing,  ye  thrushes!    To  oar  northern 
shore. 
Dear  swallows,  from  the  pnrple  east  flj 
fast! 
Darkness  and  doubt  and  winter  are  no  more  — 
The  eternal  youth  of  hope  is  mine  at  lastl 
Academy.  AMELIA  B.  EDWAKOti 


COMPANIONSHIP. 

After  some  thought  that  leaped  life's  boon^ 
ary 
Unto  that  icy  night  that  broods  afar, 
Beyond  the  gleam  of  the  remotest  star. 
The  nicht  from  whence  we  came  and  whither 

flee, 
A  gulf  of  darkness  and  vacuity ; 
Ultimate  dread  and  doom  of  all  that  are, 
With  which  the  throbbuifl[  pulses  are  it 
war, 
As  a  scared  child  affrighted  by  tke  sea ; 


With  what  a  shuddering  speed  we  seek  again 
The  living  contact  of  our  own  home-fire, 
Whose  ruddy  comfort  bickers  higher  and 

higher, 
Round  which  the  dear  familiar  laces  standi 
Clasping  the  warmth  of  reassuring  hand, 
Happy  to  be  aware  of  even  pain  1 

CornhiOMi 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE,  BIARRITIL 

No  home  of  pleasure  or  dear  household  dafib 
But  a  bleak  tower  whose  single  beanty  mM 
In  the  bright  flame  piercing  the  murky  sldcii 
And  lighting  far-off  seamen  on  their  ways. 
Shaken  by  rain  or  storm  that  madly  plajs 
About  the  rough-hewn  stones ;  wnm  untk 

crs  rise 
And  toss  their  foaming  crests,  as  horse  tfatf 
hies 
To  the  far  goal,  or  shaggv  hound  that  bays 
At  castle  gate  and  would  an  entrance  w^ 
There  are  a  few  such  brave  beleaguered  sopb 
Who  bear  a  beacon  light,  and  hear  the  <Si 
Of  a  great  strife  below,  and  the  winds  ell 
Would  ruthless  beat  them  down,  but  the  wave 
rolls 
And  breaks — leaving  their  ttriilfitt  I 
aloft 
AaOmtj,  B.  L.  TOLUOUOB. 
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From  The  WortmiiiBter  Review. 
THE  SWISS  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Swiss  Constitution,  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  product  of  two  tendencies. 
The  first  has  helped  to  subordinate  the 
maintenance  of  cantonal  rights  to  the  at- 
tainment of  federal  unity;  the  second  has 
had  the  effect  of  giving  almost  universal 
practical  expression,  alike  in  the  cantons 
and  in  the  Confederation,  to  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  is 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  those  two  tendencies  that  the  political 
system  of  Switzerland,  reconciling  as  it 
does  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  whole 
with  the  local  claims  and  diversified  insti- 
tutions of  the  component  parts,  and  blend- 
ing harmoniously  the  parliamentary  and 
the  democratic  form  of  government,  pre- 
sents to  the  observer  a  spectacle  of  deep 
and  unique  interest        , 

The  essential  characteristic  of  federal 
government  is  that  each  of  the  States 
which  combine  to  form  a  union  retains  in 
its  own  hands,  in  its  individual  capacity, 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  whilst 
authority  over  matters  common  to  all  is 
exercised  by  the  States  in  their  collective 
and  corporate  capacity.  It  is  evident  that 
serious  differences  of  opinion  may  arise 
witli  regard  to  the  respective  prerogatives 
of  the  two  sovereignties  which  are  thus 
brought  into  existence,  and  the  delimita- 
tion of  their  respective  spheres  of  action. 
More  than  ten  years  elapsed  before  the 
loose  and  imperfect  connection  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  American  States 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  ex- 
changed for  a  real  and  effective  union 
by  the  great  settlement  of  which  the 
hundredth  anniversary  has  just  been  cele- 
brated at  Philadelphia.  A  similar  transi- 
tion from  a  Staatenbund  to  a  Bundesstaat 
was  effected  in  Switzerland  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  The  Federal 
Pact  of  1815,  itself  the  result  of  a  reaction 
against  the  excessive  unification  intro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
wars,  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution ;  imposed  as  it  was  by  the 
aristocratic  families,  which,  like  the  Bour- 
bons, bad  "learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing,"  and  maintained,  in  a  great  meas* 
ure,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 


clergy,  it  met  with  the  persistent  antago- 
nism of  the  Liberal  elements  in  the  coun- 
try; but  it  was  only  after  a  protracted 
period  of  bitterness  and  strife,  culminating 
in  the  Sonderbund  war,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1848  established  upon  a  satisfoctory 
basis  the  relation  of  the  cantons  to  the 
Confederation.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
new  wants  and  the  new  conditions  that 
have  arisen  since  that  day,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  draw  still  closer  the  bond  of 
union,  and  to  increase  yet  further  the 
power  of  the  central  government  Armed 
discord,  however,  has  long  since  given 
way  to  peaceful  agitation,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  1874,  carried  by  the  votes  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  citizens, 
opposed  only  by  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand,  has  done  little  more  than 
work  out  in  a  more  complete  and  logical 
form  the  principles  laid  down  in  1848. 

Under  the  existing  arrangement  the 
cantons  are  still  declared  to  be  sovereign 
in  so  far  as  their  rights  have  not  been 
delegated  to  the  federal  authority.  They 
are  bound,  however,  to  refrain  from  in- 
serting in  their  constitutions  provisions 
at  variance  with  the  express  enactments 
of  the  Federal  Constitution;  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  instance,  for  the 
government  of  a  canton  to  abolish  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  or  the  equality  of  citizens  before 
the  law.  The  conduct  of  foreign'  affairs 
is  delegated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
Confederation,  though  the  cantons  retain 
the  right,  under  special  circumstances  and 
subject  to  federal  revision,  of  conclud- 
ing extradition  treaties  and  other  arrange- 
ments of  minor  importance  with  foreign 
powers.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  organization  of  the  array;  though 
it  is  upon  the  cantons  that  devolves,  in 
part,  the  duty  of  carrying  the  military  law 
into  execution.  They  have  to  appoint  all 
officers  below  the  nmk  of  colonel;  they 
keep  the  military  registers,  and  provide 
the  necessary  stores  and  equipment  for 
the  troops.  All  expenses  thus  incurred 
are  subsequently  reimbursed  by  the  Con- 
federation. Some  cantons,  however,  nota- 
bly Berne,  are  manifesting  at  the  present 
time  a  natural  anxiety  to  be  relieved  from 
what  is  to  them  an  iricaoina  and  unprofil- 
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able  task.  Elementary  education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  cantons,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Confederation;  throughout 
Switzerland  it  is  compulsory,  gratuitous, 
and  open  to  aH  without  distinction.  The 
provision  and  organization  of  higher  edu- 
cation rest  with  the  cantons ;  the  Zurich 
Polytechnic,  however,  belongs  to  the  Con- 
federation, which  also  grants  subsidies  to 
other  institutions.  The  federal  govern- 
ment owns  the  postal  and  telegraphic 
system  ;  it  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  coinage 
and  of  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  it 
controls  the  issue  of  bank-notes  ;  it  orders 
the  execution  of  public  works  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large ; 
and  numerous  questions  of  social  and 
economic  importance,  such  as  those  which 
relate  to  railways,  factories,  insurance 
companies,  bankruptcy,  copyright,  debt, 
marriage,  the  law  of  contract,  and  general 
measures  of  sanitary  precaution,  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  federal  sovereignty. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  Confederation 
confines  itself  to  the  work  of  legislation 
and  general  supervision,  leaving  to  the 
cantons,  as  far  as  possible,  the  duty  of 
administering  the  law.  In  spite  of  the 
concentration  of  powers  effected  by  the 
Constitutions  of  1848  and  1874,  the  can- 
tons still  exercise  unlimited  sovereignty 
in  regard  to  certain  matters ;  each  has,  for 
example,  its  own  land  laws,  its  own  system 
of  taxation,  its  own  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  police. 

The  exigencies  of  the  dyarchy,  or  dual 
sovereignty,  of  the  cantons  and  of  the 
Confederation,  necessitate  an  equitable 
distribution  of  resources.  The  customs 
constitute  the  principal  source  from  which 
the  Confederation  derives  its  revenue. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  interest  on 
the  federal  fortune,  invested  in  land  and 
other  securities ;  the  profit  obtained  from 
the  postal  and  telegraphic  services,  from 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  (under 
the  new  law)  from  the  spirit  monopoly, 
and  half  the  receipts  from  the  tax  imposed 
upon  persons  exempt  by  reason  of  physi- 
cal infirmity  from  the  obligation  of  serv- 
ing in  the  army.  The  Confederation  is 
also  entitled  to  certain  contributions  from 
the  cantons,  the  amount  of  which  was 


fixed  in  1874  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  which  vary  in  proportioa  to  the  esti- 
mated wealth  of  the  canton,  from  ten  to 
ninety  centimes  per  head  of  population. 
tlitherto,  however,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  or  desirable  to  have  recourse  to 
these  contributions.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  now  put  an  end  to  the  octroi 
duties  iphmgelder)  on  spirits  formerly 
levied  by  certain  cantons,  but  in  other 
respects  has  no  control  over  the  method 
by  which  they  may  choose  to  raise  their 
revenue.  In  several  instances  they  have 
established  a  graduated  income-tax.  Ex- 
perience alone  will  teach  the  cantons  bow 
far  it  is  possible  to  go  without  driving 
away  capital. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  with  the  in* 
crease  in  the  number  and  importance  dL 
the  questions  that  have  been  brought 
within  the  competence  of  the  Confederar 
tion,  the  Swiss  Parliament,  or  Federal 
Assembly,  has  acquired  more  weight  than 
it  formerly  possessed.  It  was  established 
in  its  present  shape  in  1848,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  creating  a  representation  alike  of 
the  Swiss  people  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
various  States  of  which  the  Confederatioo 
was  constructed.  Of.  the  two  chamben 
into  which  it  is  divided,  the  National 
Council  is  elected  for  three  years  by  man- 
hood suffrage,  on  the  basis  of  one  member 
for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
care  being  taken,  however,  that  the  con- 
stituencies shall  not  overlap  the  bounda- 
ries of  cantons;  while  the  Council  of 
States,  the  lineal  successor  of  the  old 
Diets,  is  composed  of  forty-four  represen- 
tatives, two  from  each  canton,  the  divided 
cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Appenzell,  and 
Basel  returning  one  member  for  each  of 
their  divisions.  Members  of  the  National 
Council  are  paid  by  the  Confederation, 
members  of  the  Council  of  States  by  their 
respective  constituencies.  A  bill  has  to 
pass  through  both  chambers  before  it  caa 
become  law,  and,  as  will  be  seen  later  00, 
the  process  does  not  always  end  al  that 
point. 

In  a  democratic  country  the  position  of 
the  executive  presents  features  of  greater 
interest  than  the  fwsition  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Federal  Council  constitutes  no 
exception  to  the  rule.    It  is  chosen  for 
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three  years  by  the  two  chambers,  which 
sit  together  for  the  purpose.  The  seven 
members  of  whom  it  consists  apportion 
among  themselves  the  duties  connected 
with  the  headship  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  administration ;  until 
lately,  for  instance,  the  president  of  the 
Confederation  retained  in  his  hands  the 
so-called  political  department,  including 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is 
now,  however,  being  organized  on  a  new 
and  separate  footing;  whilst  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  one  has 
the  Home  Office  (corresponding  to  our 
Local  Government  Board  and  Education 
Office  combined),  one  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Police  (analogous  to  our  Home 
Office),  one  the  War  Office,  whilst  a  fifth 
has  charge  of  the  finances,  a  sixth  looks 
after  the  interests  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, and  a  seventh  administers  the 
post-office  and  exercises  control  over  the 
railways.  Their  solidarity  is  as  great  as 
the  solidarity  of  English  Cabinet  minis- 
ters; in  theory  each  is  responsible  for  all, 
and  all  are  responsible  for  each.  The 
amount  of  detail  with  which  a  Swiss  federal 
councillor  is  able  himself  to  deal  would 
surprise  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  larger 
countries,  who,  with  a  greater  volume  of 
work  to  transact,  have,  as  a  rule,  a  briefer 
and  more  precarious  tenure  of  office,  and 
are  in  consequence  more  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  permanent  officials.'  Most 
shades  of  political  difference  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ultramontane  Right  and  of 
the  Extreme  Left)  have  at  various  times, 
and  sometimes  simultaneously,  been  rep- 
resented on  the  Council,  but  no  practical 
difficulty  has  been  experienced.  Twice 
only  since  its  foundation  in  1848  have 
federal  councillors  resigned  office  on  the 
avowed  ground  of  political  divergencies 
from  their  colleagues,  and  twice  only  have 
retiring  members  who  presented  them- 
selves for  re-election  failed  to  be  returned. 
The  president  of  the  Confederation  is 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  Federal  As- 
sembly from  among  the  federal  council- 
lors, and  is  not  allowed  to  hold  that  office 
during  two  consecutive  years.  His  power 
is  considerably  less  than  that  which  is 
accorded  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States;  he  does  not,  for  example,  enjoy 
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the  right  of  veto,  the  presidential  veto  of 
America  being  replaced  in  the  Swiss  po- 
litical system  by  another  check,  of  which 
the  working  will  be  explained  farther  on. 
Again,  the  American  president  is  in  reality 
an  English  constitutional  monarch,  who 
has  become  elective,  and  who  exercises 
every-day  powers  which  in  the  hands  of 
Enghsh  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance.  Subject,  it  is  true, 
to  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  chooses 
his  own  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to 
him.  The  Swiss  president,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  as  the  phrase  goeSy  primus  inter 
pares.  He  is  merely  the  foremost  among 
the  members  of  the  executive.  In  fact,  it 
is  in  the  Federal  Council  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  in  the  president  of  the  Confed- 
eration, that  one  must  look  for  a  parallel, 
though  a  very  imperfect  parallel,  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
hands,  however,  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  presidential  office,  M.  Numa  Droz, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  the  position  as- 
sumes far  more  importance  than  would 
appear  likely  from  a  mere  analysis  of 
the  functions  which  the  Constitution  calls 
upon  him  to  perform  ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  not  only  is  he  entrusted  with 
a  certain  control  over  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  executive,  and  not  only  does 
he  represent  Switzerland  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations,  and  has  frequently  in  that 
capacity  to  take  the  initiative  in  matters 
of  general  policy,  but  his  personal  influ- 
ence is  felt  within  the  Federal  Assembly 
itself.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
features  in  the  Swiss  Constitution  is  the 
arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  a  federal 
councillor  is  allowed  to  explain  his  views, 
to  introduce  bills,  and  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions,  alike  in  the  National 
Council  and  in  the  Council  of  States  ;  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case,  he  belonged  originally 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  chambers,  he  is 
compelled,  on  acceptance  of  office,  to  va- 
cate his  seat  and  to  be  replaced  at  a  bye- 
election.  The  system  has  been  found 
more  convenient  than  that  of  presidential 
messages  to  Congress.  The  executive 
secures  immunity  from  ministerial  crises, 
without  ceasing  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
legislature.    If  ever  it  is  found  desirable 
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in  this  country  to  place,  as  has  often  been 
suggested,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office 
or  of  the  Admiralty  one  who  is  not  himself 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  who  is  con- 
sequently less  swayed  by  the  fluctuations 
of  party  feeling,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
effect  such  a  constitutional  innovation  as 
will  permit  him  to  appear  either  before 
the  House  of  Commons  or  before  the 
House  of  Lords  to  expound  and  explain 
the  policy  of  his  department. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Tribunal 
were  considerably  enlarged  in  1874.  Not 
only  has  it  to  deal  with  questions  of  law 
arising  between  the  Confederation  and  the 
cantons,  or  between  one  canton  and  an- 
other ;  or,  again,  between  the  Confedera- 
tion or  a  canton  on  the  one  hand  and 
individual  citizens  or  corporations  on  the 
other;  but  ordinary  lawsuits  affecting 
sums  exceeding  ;£i2o  may,  if  both  liti- 
gants agree,  be  referred  to  its  decision. 
It  is  also  entrusted  with  a  criminal  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  offences  against  the 
Confederation.  The  Federal  Tribunal, 
however,  does  not  possess  the  power,  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
United  States,  of  declaring  a  law  to  be 
null  and  void  on  the  ground  that  it  is  con- 
trarv  to  the  Constitution.  The  decisions 
of  tne  Federal  Tribunal  cannot  run  coun- 
ter to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Assembly.  Administrative  dis- 
putes, moreover,  are  in  general  referred, 
not  to  the  Federal  Tribunal,  but  to  the 
Federal  Council. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  ten- 
dency which  has  brought  about  and  con- 
solidated the  unity  of  the  Confederation, 
whilst  reserving  to  the  cantons  the  greatest 
latitude  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  that  unity.  At  a  time  when  men  are 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  relation  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  imperial 
Parliament  and  the  subordinate  legisla- 
tures, which  may  be  expected  to  arise  first 
in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  similar  problems  have 
been  solved  elsewhere.  Of  course  no 
analogy  can  be  perfect,  and  historic  and 
other  causes  interfere  to  prevent  an  insti- 
tution which  may  suit  one  nation  from  be- 
ing applicable  to  another.  How  great, 
however,  is  the  contrast  between  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  a 
mere  bailliaj^e^  treated  as  a  conquered 
country  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  the 
Canton  de  Vaud  as  it  is  now,  enjoying  the 
complete  management  of  what  are  spocili-  j 
cally  and  distinctively  its  own  affairs  I    In  1 


some  respects  the  powers  retained  by  the 
cantons  are  greater  than  those  sought  to 
be  conferred  by  any  statesman  upon  an 
Irish  legislature  ;  no  one,  for  instance,  has 
suggested  that  it  should  exercise  sover- 
eignty over  any  one  domain  of  legislation, 
but  merely  that  it  should  be  endowed  with 
delegated  powers.  And  yet,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  uncontrolled  right  of  taxa- 
tion, which  might  be  a  source  of  danger  if 
the  Irish  land  question  had  not  previously 
or  simultaneously  been  settled  by  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  one  power  exercised  by  the  Grand 
Council  and  by  the  Council  of  State  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  which  might  not  with 
safety  and  with  advantage  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  Kingdom  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  legislature  and  an 
Irish  executive. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  has 
been  the  working  of  the  second  of  the  two 
tendencies  to  which  the  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion is  mainly  indebted  for  its  present 
form,  and  which  has  brought  about  the 
triumph  of  the  democratic  system  alike  in 
the  cantons  and  in  the  Confederation.  The 
results  of  that  tendency  constitute  the 
most  interesting  and  distinctive  feature  in 
the  political  arrangements  of  Switzerland. 
When  Rousseau  attacked  the  representa* 
tive  system,  and  declared  that  Englishmen 
renounce  their  freedom  at  a  general  elec* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  they  hand  over  to  a  few 
of  their  number  the  rights  which  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise  in  their  own  corporate 
person,  he  appeared  to  be  placing  before 
the  world  a  political  ideal  founded  upon 
his  acquaintance  with  Plutarch  and  his 
experience  of  the  Genevese  republic,  and 
to  which  it  was  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  modern  State,  with  its  comparer 
tively  wide  area  and  complex  organizatioOi 
could  by  any  possibility  attain.  Yet,  if 
Rousseau  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  he 
would  have  witnessed  the  strange  spectir 
cle  of  a  whole  people,  composed  of  heteio* 
geneous  elements  and  occupying  a  dit* 
tinguished  place  in  the  history  of  human 
progress,  taking  a  direct  share  in  the 
work  of  legislation ;  not  by  holding  a  gen- 
eral election  on  a  single  issue,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  England,  with  the  resnh 
that  the  issue  is  generally  obscured  by 
irrelevant  considerations;  nor,  again,  l^ 
responding  to  an  isolated  and  practicallT 
revolutionary^  appeal,  such  as  thatwbiai 
constituted  in  France  the  pMiseiU  ol 
1852;  but  bv  frecjuent  participatioo,  la 
due  course  of  law,  in  the  task  of  dw  *^' 
by  their  votes  whether  a  particular 
ufe  shall  or  shall  not  be  passed. 
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The  superstructure  of  direct  democ- 
racy in  Switzerland  has,  no  doubt,  for  its 
historic  basis  the  continued  existence  of 
such  institutions  as  the  Landseemeinden, 
or  national  collective  assemblies,  which 
familiarized  men's  minds  with  the  notion 
of  the  direct  exercise  of  sovereignty  by 
the  people  themselves.  Under  the  Hel- 
vetic republic  of  1798,  which  reduced 
the  old  and  diversified  institutions  of  the 
country  to  one  dead  level  of  uniformity, 
the  Landsgemeinden  in  question  were 
abolished  wherever  they  existed,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  representative  sys- 
tem. They  were,  however,  re-established 
by  Napoleon's  Act  of  Mediation,  promul- 
gated in  1803,  and  may  still  be  seen  at 
work  in  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Appenzell, 
Glarus,  and  Unterwalden.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  trace  in  detail  the  gradual  oper- 
ation of  the  tendency,  as  exhibited  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  revisions  of  can- 
tonal constitutions  which  have  taken  place 
since  1814.  The  revolutions  which,  in 
1830  and  the  years  that  followed,  placed 
the  representative  system  in  most  of  the 
cantons  on  a  more  popular  basis,  contained 
also  the  germs  of  changes  even  more  vital 
in  character.  St.  Gall,  for  example,  in- 
troduced in  1 83 1  a  popular  veto  on  laws 
passed  by  its  representative  assembly; 
and  its  example  was  followed,  more  or 
less  completely,  by  Basel,  Lucerne,  Berne, 
and  some  of  the  other  cantons.  H  the 
doctrinaire  radicalism  which  owed  its  in- 
spiration to  Rousseau  contributed  largely 
towards  hastening  the  advent  of  the  demo- 
cratic system,  it  is  also  true  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  principles  was  carried 
out,  in  some  instances,  by  the  reactionary 
party,  for  its  own  purposes.  Thus  the 
estaolishment  of  the  popular  veto  in  Lu- 
cerne was  the  result  of  the  counter-revo- 
lution of  1841,  which  set  up  what  contem- 
f)orary  writers  termed  a '*  theocratic  och- 
ocracy  ; "  whilst  Valais,  one  of  the  least 
progressive  of  the  cantons,  had  two  years 
previously  adopted  a  similar  provision, 
and  three  years  later  introduced,  though 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  under  ecclesi- 
astical influence,  a  system  of  compulsory 
referendum  under  which  all,  or  nearly  all, 
laws  had  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  vote. 

It  was,  however,  between  i860  and  1870 
that  the  system  developed  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.  In  i860  only  34  per  cent,  of 
the  citizens  of  Switzerland  exercised  sov- 
ereignty, in  cantonal  matters,  in  their  own 
persons,  while  the  remaining  66  per  cent, 
exercised  that  sovereignty  through  their 
representatives.     In  1870  the  number  of 
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the  former  had  risen  to  71  per  cent.,  while 
the  latter  had  sunk  to  29  per  cent.  The 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  have 
witnessed  a  further  increase  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  on 
the  other.  At  the  present  time  a  veto,  in 
virtue  of  which  laws  passed  by  the  can- 
tonal legislature  are  referred  to  a  popular 
vote  on  the  demand  of  a  given  number  of 
citizens  (varying,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  canton,  from  five  hundred  to  eight 
thousand),  within  a  given  time  (usually 
thirty  days),  exists  in  the  cantons  of  Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Basel-city,  Schaffhausen,  St. 
Gall,  Ticmo,  Vaud,  Neuch&tel,  and  Ge- 
neva. Valais  has  a  partial  referendum, 
confined  to  financial  matters  :  any  pro- 
posal involving  the  increase  of  a  tax  by 
more  than  i^  per  cent.,  or  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  60,000  francs,  requires  the 
assent  of  the  people.  A  compulsory  ref- 
erendum has  been  established  in  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Berne,  Schwyz,  Soleure, 
Basel-land,  Grisons,  Aargau,  and  Thur- 
gau  ;  it  means  that  no  law  can  be  passed, 
and  that  no  expenditure  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  can  be  incurred,  without 
being  sanctioned  by  a  popular  vote. 
Within  the  same  category  must  be  reck- 
oned the  Landsgememde  cantons.  For 
convenience*  sake  the  popular  **  votations," 
under  the  system  of  compulsory  referen- 
dum, are  generally  so  arranged  as  to  take 
place  twice  in  every  year,  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  autumn.  In  some  cantons,  too, 
a  given  number  of  citizens  (varying  from 
one  thousand  in  Zug  to  five  thousand  in 
Zurich)  enjoy  the  right  of  taking  the 
"  initiative  "  in  presenting  subjects  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  in  demandinc;  a  popular  vote  thereon; 
that  right  exists  in  Zurich,  Zug,  Soleure, 
both  divisions  of  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  Aar- 
gau, Thurgau,  Vaud,  Neuchfttel,  and  the 
Landsgemeinde  cantons.  Fribourg  is  now 
the  only  canton  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  not  exercised  directly. 

The  federal  organism,  too,  has  felt  the 
influence  of  the  new  ideas.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1848  contained  the  provision 
that  the  cantonal  constitutions  should  in 
every  case  have  been  accepted  by  the 
people  before  they  received  the  federal 
guarantee,  and  should  be  liable  to  revision 
on  the  demand  of  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  that  canton.  It  enacted, 
moreover,  that  at  any  time  fifty  thousand 
citizens  may  demand  that  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  federal  constitution 
shall  be  revised,  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.  If  the  voice  of  the  people 
returns  an  affirmative  answer,  the  National 
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Council  and  the  Council  of  States  have  to 
be  dissolved,  and  at  once  re-elected,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
revision ;  and  lastly,  the  result  of  their 
labors  is  referred  to  the  people,  and  has 
to  be  accepted  both  by  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  who  go  to  the  poll  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cantons,  so  that  not  only  the 
sanction  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
also  of  the  various  component  States,  may 
be  accorded  to  the  proposed  change  in 
the  Constitution. 

A  further  development  of  the  principle 
was  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1874, 
the  89th  article  of  which  declares  that 
"federal  laws  are  submitted  to  the  people 
for  adoption  or  rejection  on  the  demand 
either  of  thirty  thousand  citizens  or  of 
eight  cantons ;  and  the  same  rule  applies 
to  federal  decrees  of  general  bearing  and 
not  of  an  urgent  character."  Out  of  113 
laws  and  decrees  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  between  1874  and  the  end  of 
1886,  which  were  capable  of  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  referendum,  94  were  allowed 
to  remain  uncontested,  whilst  out  of  the 
remaining  19,  upon  which  a  popular  vote 
was  taken,  13  were  rejected  and  only  6 
accepted.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
figures,  as  well  as  from  the  operation  of 
the  referendum  in  the  cantons,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  move  more  slowly  than 
their  representatives, are  more  cautious  in 
adopting  new  ideas  and  trying  new  legis- 
lative experiments,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  reject  proposals  that  are  presented  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  that  a  certain  number  of  can- 
tons, which  had  opposed  the  Constitution 
of  1874,  placed  themselves,  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  systematic  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion promoted  by  the  federal  government. 
An  analysis  of  the  votes  recorded  shows 
that  the  strongest  opposition  has  come,  as 
a  general  rule,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Fnbourg,  Uri,  Valais,  Unterwalden,  Ge- 
neva, and  Vaud,  whilst  Thurgau,  Zurich, 
and  Glarus  have  been  conspicuous  bv  the 
large  proportion  of  votes  recorded  within 
their  borders  in  support  of  federal  laws. 
The  measures  relating  to  marriage  and 
itat  civil,  to  factories,  to  the  St.  Gothard 
subvention,  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
to  the  spirit  monopoly,  are  those  which 
have  passed  successfully  through  the  or- 
deal of  the  referendum.  The  abstentions 
are  not  as  numerous  as  might  be  expected. 
Sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  quali- 
fied to  vote  took  part  in  the  recent  **  vota- 
tion'*  on  the  spirit  monopoly  bill.  The 
largest  percentage  was  to  be  found  in 
Aargau,  the  smallest  in  Ticino.    The  pro- 


posal was  supported  b^  6S  percent  of  the 
actual  voters  ;  and  Fnbourg,  Soleure,  In* 
ner  Appeozell,  and  Geneva  were  the  only 
cantons  in  which  there  was  not  a  majori^ 
in  favor. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  condition  of  things  has 
been  brought  about,  in  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  no  longer  a  specu- 
lative doctrine,  imperfectly  recognized  and 
often  evanescent,  but  a  living  reality. 
That  a  whole  people,  in  a  country  num- 
bering as  many  as  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  should  be  called  upon  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  particular 
questions  involving  a  certain  amount  of 
special  knowledge,  may,  indeed,  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  reauctio  adabsurdmm 
of  the  democratic  idea.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  issue  which  is  presented  to  the 
sovereign  people  is  invariably  and  neces- 
sarily reduced  to  its  simplest  expressioop 
and  so  placed  before  them  as  to  be  capable 
either  of  an  afiirmative  or  of  a  negative 
answer.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  is  left  to  the  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  while  the  people 
express  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
general  policy  and  of  the  general  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  proposed  measure. 
Public  attention  is  thus  concentrated  00 
the  issue  at  stake,  instead  of  being  dis* 
tracted  by  the  party  leaders;  and  the 
collective  wisdom,  no  longer  perplexed 
and  bewildered  by  personal  appeals  and 
influences,  decides  the  question  on  iti 
own  merits  with  a  view  to  what  it  reganb 
as  the  common  good. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  whom  experi- 
ence and  insight  have  rendered  most 
competent  to  judge,  the  combination  oi 
representative  institutions  with  the  direct 
exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  peo- 
ple occupying  the  peculiar  position  ia 
which  the  Swiss  are  placed.  The  disci- 
pline of  self-government  in  the  commoaeb 
and  the  training  afforded  by  an  effective 
system  of  education,  have  qualified  thca 
for  the  practice  of  direct  democracy  in  tfie 
cantons  and  in  the  Confederation.  The 
chief  drawback  of  the  referendum  consisti 
in  the  possible  diminution  of  the  fedJaif 
of  responsibility  in  the  members  of  the 
representative  assemblies.  That  diiad* 
vantage,  however,  is  amply  outweighed  \fl 
the  educative  effect  which  the  system  efr 
ercises  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  citiaenii 
by  disposing  them  to  recognize  the  neces^ 
sity  for  the  careful  discharge  of  the  duties 
involved  in  their  rights,  and  by  inapirinff 
them  with  constant  solicitude  ror  tfaewca 
being  of  the  State  to  which  they  bekM|^ 
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From  The  English  Hlostnted  Magaxiiia. 
"THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK." 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
•PART  IV. 

As  Despard  heard  the  steps  coming 
nearer  he  looked  round  uneasily,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  hurrying  o£E  so  as  to  escape 
observation.  But  when  he  tried  to  stand 
up  and  walk,  he  found  that  anything  like 
quick  movement  was  beyond  him  still. 
So  he  sat  down  again,  endeavorinsr  to  look 
as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  and  that  he 
was  merely  resting. 

Another  moment  or  two,  and  a  young 
man  appeared,  coming  hastily  along  the 

Eath  by  which  Despard  had  himself  made 
is  way  into  the  shrubbery.  He  was  quite 
young,  two  or  three  and  twenty  at  most, 
fair,  slight,  and  boyish-looking.  He  passed 
by  Mr.  Norrevs  with  but  the  slightest 
glance  in  his  direction,  but  just  as  Des- 
pard was  congratulating  himself  on  this, 
the  new-comer  stopped  short,  hesitated, 
and  then,  turning  round  and  lifting  his 
hat,  came  up  to  him. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know 
Lady  Margaret -^— by  sight?  Has  she 
passed  this  way  ?  " 

He  spoke  quickly,  and  Mr.  Norreys  did 
not  catch  the  surname. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  have  not  the 
honor  of  the  lady's  acquaintance." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  other. 
"  IVe  been  sent  to  look  for  her,  and  I  can't 
find  her  anywhere."  Then  he  turned,  but 
again  hesitated. 

**  There's  nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ? 
You've  not  hurt  yourself  —  or  anything? 
You  look  rather  —  as  if  a  cricket-ball  had 
hit  you,  you  know." 

Mr.  Norreys  smiled. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  have  got  a 
frightful  pain  in  my  head.  I  was  out  too 
lon^  in  the  sun  this  morninc^." 

The  boyish-looking  man  shook  his  head. 

"Touch  of  sunstroke  —  eh?  Stupid 
thing  to  do,  standing  in  the  sun  this 
weather.  Should  take  a  parasol ;  I  always 
do.    Then  I  can't  be  of  any  service  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Despard,  as  a  sudden  idea 
struck  him.  "  If  you  happen  to  know  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Selby,  by  sight,  I'd  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  you  if  you  would  tell  her 
I'm  going  home.  I'll  wait  for  her  at  the 
old  church,  would  you  say?  " 

"  Don't  know  her,  but  I'll  find  her  out. 
Mrs.  Selby,  of  Markerslea,  I  suppose? 
Well,  take  my  advice,  and  keep  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  road." 

"I  shall  go  through  the  woods,  thank 
you.    My  sister  will  understand." 


With  a  friendly  nod  the  young  fellow 
went  off. 

Despard  had  been  roused  by  the  talk 
with  him.  He  got  up  now  and  went  slowly 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house  —  it  was  a 
place  he  had  known  in  old  days — thus 
avoiding  all  risk  of  coming  across  any  of 
the  guests.  By  a  paUi  behind  the  staoles 
he  made  his  way  slowly  into  the  woods, 
and  in  about  halt  an  hour's  time  he  found 
himself  where  these  ended  at  the  high-  * 
road,  along  which  his  sister  must  pass. 
There  was  a  stile  near,  over  which, 
through  a  field,  lay  a  footpath  to  the 
church,  known  thereabouts  as  the  old 
church,  and  here  on  the  stile  Mr.  Norreys 
seated  himself  to  await  Mrs.  Selby. 

"I've  mana^^ed  that  pretty  neatly,"  he 
said,  tr3rine  to  imagine  he  was  feehng  as 
usual.  "  f  wonder  who  that  fellow  was. 
He  seemed  to  have  heard  Maddie's  name 
though  he  did  not  know  her." 

He  was  perfectly  clear  in  his  head  now, 
but  the  pain  in  it  was  racking.  He  tried 
not  to  think,  but  in  vain.  Clearer,  and 
yet  more  clearly,  stood  out  before  his 
mind's  eye  the  strange  drama  of  that  after- 
noon. And  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  he  looked  at  it,  approaching  it  from 
every  side,  the  more  incapable  he  became 
of  explaining  Miss  Ford's  extraordinary 
conduct  The  indignation  which  had  at 
first  blotted  out  all  other  feeling  gradually 
gave  way  to  his  extreme  perplexity. 

"  She  had  no  sort  of  grounds  for  speak- 
ing to  me  as  she  did,"  he  reflected.  "  Ac- 
cusing me  vaguely  of  unworthy  motives  — 
what  €auid%\i^  mean  ?  *'  Then  a  new  idea 
struck  him.  "  Some  one  has  been  making 
mischief,"  he  thought ;  "  that  roust  be  i^ 
though  what  and  how,  I  cannot  conceive. 
Gertrude  Englewood  would  not  do  it  in- 
tentionally— but  still  — I  saw  that  she 
was  changed  to  me.  I  shall  have  it  out 
with  her.  After  aU^  I  liope  Madeline's 
letter  has  gone." 

And  a  vague,  very  foint  hope  began  to 
make  itself  felt  that  perhaps,  after  all,  all 
was  noi  lost  If  ski  had  been  utterly  mis- 
led about  him  —  if 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  looked 
round.  It  was  the  very  sweetest  moment 
of  a  summer's  day  existence,  that  at  which 
late  afternoon  begins  softly  and  silently  to 
fade  into  early  evening.  There  was  an 
almost  Sabbath  stillness  in  the  air,  a  ten- 
der suggestion  of  night's  reluctant  ap- 
proach, and  from  where  Despard  sat,  the 
white  headstones  of  some  graves  in  the 
ancient  churchjrard  were  to  be  seen  amonff 
the  erass.  The  man  felt  strangely  moved 
and  numUed. 
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**  If  I  could  hope  ever  to  win  her,"  he 
thought,  '•  I  feel  as  if  I  had  it  in  me  to  be 
a  better  man  —  I  am  not  all  selfish  and 
worldly,  Maisie  —  surely  not?  But  what 
has  made  her  judge  me  so  cruelly?  It  is 
awful  to  remember  what  she  said,  and  to 
imagine  what  sort  of  an  opinion  she  must 
have  of  me  to  have  been  able  to  say  it 
For  —  no,  that  was  not  my  contemptible 
conceit"  —  and  his  face  flushed.  "She 
was  beginning  to  care  for  me.  She  is 
too  generous  to  have  remembered  vindic- 
tively my  insolence,  for  insolence  it  was, 
at  the  first.  Besides,  she  said  herself  that 
she  had  been  getting  to  like  and  trust  me 
as  a  friend.  Till  to^ay  —  was  it  all  what 
I  said  to-day  ?  No  girl  can  despise  a  man 
for  the  fact  of  his  caring  for  her  —  what 
can  it  be?  Good  heavens,  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  go  mad  I  *' 

And  he  wished  that  the  pain  in  his  head, 
which  had  somewhat  subsided,  would  get 
worse  again,  if  only  it  would  stop  his 
thinking. 

But  just  then  came  the  sound  of  wheels. 
In  another  moment  Mrs.  Selby\s  pony-car- 
riage was  in  sight.  Despard  got  off  his 
stile,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  road  to 
meet  her. 

**  So,  you  faithless——"  she  began, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  not  attaclied 
much  credence  to  the  story  of  the  fright- 
ful headache  which  had  reached  her,  out 
she  changed  her  tone  the  moment  she 
caught  sight  of  his  face.  "  My  poor  boy, 
you  do  look  ill !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
so  sorry.  I  would  have  come  away  at 
once  if  I  had  known." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Despard  replied, 
as  he  got  into  the  carriage ;  **  but  did  you 
not  get  my  message  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes ;  but  I  thought  it  was  just  that 
you  were  tired  and  bored.  What  is  the 
matter,  dear  Despard?  You  don't  look 
the  least  like  yourself." 

"  I  fancy  it  was  the  sun  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "But  it's  passing  off,  I 
think."  ^         ^ 

Madeline  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
was  so. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  repeated,  "and  so 
vexed  with  myself.  Do  you  know  who 
the  young  man  was  that  gave  me  your 
message  ?  '* 

Despard  shook  his  head. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Conrad  Fforde,  Lord 
South  wold's  nephew  and  heir  —  heir  at 
least  to  the  title,  but  to  little  else." 

"  So  I  should  suppose,"  said  Norreys 
indifferently.  "  The  South  wolds  are  very 
poor." 

"  How  queer  that  he  knew  your  name  if 
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you  have  never  met  hira  before,**  said  Mrs. 
Selby.  "  But  I  dare  say  it*8  throueh  the 
Flores-Carters ;  they're  such  jijeat  frieods 
of  mine,  you  know,  and  they  are  staying 
at  Laxter  s  Hill,  as  well  as  the  Southwold 
party." 

"  Yes,"  Despard  agreed,  '*  he  had  evi- 
dently heard  oi  you." 

"  And  of  you  too,  in  that  case.  People 
do  so  chatter  in  the  country.  The  Carters 
are  dying  to  get  you  there.  They  have 
got  the  Southwol^s  to  promise  to  go  to 
them  next  week.  They  —  the  Carter  girls 
—  are  perfectly  wild  about  Lady  Margaret 
I  think  it  would  be  better  taste  not  to 
make  up  to  her  so  much  ;  it  does  /^mI  aft 
if  it  was  because  she  was  what  she  is, 
though  I  know  it  isn't  really  that.  They 
get  up  these  fits  of  enthusiasm.  And  she 
is  very  nice  — not  very  pretty,  yoa  know, 
but  wonderfully  nice  ana  unspoilt,  consid- 
ering." 

"  Unspoilt,"  repeated  Despard.  He  wai 
glad  to  keep  his  sister  talking  about  indif- 
ferent matters.  "  I  don't  see  that  poor 
Lord  Southwold's  daughter  has  any  rcasoB 
to  be  spoilt." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  —  didn't  you  know  ?  I 
thought  you  knew  everything  of  that  kinL 
It  appears  that  she  is  a  tremendous  hei^ 
ess ;  I  forget  the  figures.  The  fortme 
comes  from  her  aunt's  husband.  Her 
mother's  elder  sister  married  an  eoo^ 
mously  wealthy  man,  and  as  they  had  no 
children  or  near  relations  on  his  side,  be 
left  all  to  this  girl.  Of  course  she  and 
her  father  have  always  known  it,  bat  it 
has  been  kept  very  quiet.  They  have 
lived  in  the  country  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  travelled  the  other  six.  She 
has  been  most  carefully  brought  up  and 
splendidly  educated,    cut  she  has 


been  *out'  in  society  at  all  until  Ibis 
year." 

"  I  never  remember  hearing  o£  tfaen  ii 
town,"  said  Despard. 

"Oh,  Lord  Southwold  himsell  never 
goes  out.  He  is  dreadfully  delicate— 
heart-disease,  I  think.  But  she— >Lidj 
Margaret  —  will  be  heard  of  ivmt.  It  hM 
all  come  out  about  her  fortune  now  tbit 
he  has  come  into  the  title.  His  amsiii 
the  last  earl,  only  died  two  monUis  aga" 

"  And,"  said  Despard,  with  a  ttiaage 
sensation,  as  if  he  were  listenttag  to  aom 
one  else  speaking  rather  than  »r»^*n^ 
himself,  "till  he  came  into  the  tiUe,  wuE 
was  he  called?  He  was  the  last  ■&■% 
cousin,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  he  was  Mr.  FioidB-* 
Fforde  with  two  *  f*s  *  and  an '  e,'  joa  kncMb 
It's  the  family  name  of  the  SootfawoUi 
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That  young  man — the  one  you  spoke  to 
—  is  Mr.  Conrad  Fforde,  as  I  told  you. 
They  say  that " 

But  a  glance  at  her  brother  made  her 
hesitate. 

"  Despard,  is  your  head  worse  ?  "  she 
asked  anxiously. 

"It  comes  on  by  fits  and  starts,"  he  re- 
plied. "  But  don^t  mind ;  go  on  speaking. 
What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"Oh,  only  about  young  Mr.  Fforde. 
They  say  he  is  to  marry  Lady  Margaret ; 
they  are  only  second  cousins.  But  I  donH 
think  he  loolcs  good  enough  for  her.  She 
seems  such  a  womanly,  nice-feeling  girl. 
We  had  just  been  introduced  when  Mr. 
Fforde  came  up  with  your  message,  and 
she  wanted  him  to  go  back  to  you  at  once. 
But  he  said  you  would  be  gone  already, 
and  I  — well,  I  didn't  quite  believe  about 
your  head  being  so  bad,  and  perhaps  I 
seemed  very  cocH  about  it,  for  Lady  Nfar- 
l^ret  really  looked  quite  vexed.  Wasn't 
It  nice  of  her?  The  Carters  had  been 
telling  her  about  us  evidently.  I  think 
she  was  rather  disappointed  not  to  see  the 
famous  Despard  Norreys,  do  you  know  ? 
I  rather  wonder  you  never  met  her  this 
summer  in  town,  though  perhaps  you 
would  scarcely  have  remarked  her  just  as 
Miss  Fforde,  for  she  isn't  —  " 

But  an  exclamation  from  Despard  start- 
led her. 

"  Maddie,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  under- 
stand ?  It  must  be  she  —  she,  this  Lady 
Margaret,  the  great  heiress !  Good 
heavens ! " 

Mrs.  Selby  almost  screamed. 

"  Despara ! "  was  all  she  could  sav. 
But  she  quickly  recovered  herself.  "  Well, 
after  all,'*  she  went  on,  "  I  don't  see  that 
there's  any  harm  done.  She  will  know 
that  you  were  absolutely  disinterested,  and 
surely  that  will  go  a  long  way.  But  — 
just  to  think  of  it !  Oh,  Despard,  fancy 
your  saying  that  you  half  thought  she  was 
going  to  be  a  governess  !  Oh,  dear,  how 
extraordinary  !  And  I  that  was  so  ref!pre^ 
ting  that  you  had  not  met  her  I  What  a 
good  thing  you  did  not  —  I  mean  what  a 
good  thing  that  my  letter  showing  your 
ignorance  was  written  and  sent  before  you 
knew  who  she  was !  Don't  you  see  now 
lucky  it  was? " 

She  turned  round,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement  and  eagerness.  But  there 
was  no  response  in  Mr.  Norreys's  face; 
on  the  contrary,  its  expression  was  such 
that  Mrs.  Selby 's  own  face  grew  pale  with 
dread. 

"  Despard,"  she  said,  "  why  do  you  look 
like  that  ?    You  are  not  going  to  say  that 


now,  because  she  Ss  an  heiress — just  be- 
cause of  money ^^  with  a  tone  of  supreme 
contempt,  '^ttiat  you  will  give  it  up  ?  You 
surely  —  " 

But  Mr.  Norreys  interrupted  her. 

"  Has  the  letter  TOne,  Maddie  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"Then  I  must  write  afi;ain  at  once  — 
mjTself  —  to  Gertrude  Englewood  to  make 
her  promise  on  her  honor  never  to  tell 
what  you  wrote.  Even  if  I  thought  she 
would  believe  it  —  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  would  —  I  could  never  allow  myself 
to  be  cleared  in  her  eyes  now^"* 

Madeline  stared  at  him.  Had  the  san- 
stroke  affected  his  brain  ? 

"Despand,"  she  said,  "what  do  you 
mean?" 

He  turned  his  haggard  ^e  towards  her. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  wish  I  need  not,  but  as  you  know  so 
much  1  must.  I  ^  see  her,  Madeline. 
I  met  her  when  I  was  strolling  about  the 
shrubbery  over  there.  She  was  ouite 
alone  and  no  one  near.  It  seemed  to  nave 
happened  on  porpose,  and  —  I  told  her 
ail. 

"  You  proposed  to  her?  " 

He  nodded. 

"As  —  as  Miss  Fforde,  or  as— —"be- 
gan Mrs.  Selbv. 

"  As  Miss  Ford,  of  conrse,  without  the 
two  *  f  s '  and  the  *  e '  at  the  end,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "  I  didn't  know  till  this  moment 
either  that  her  father  was  an  earl,  or, 
which  is  much  worse,  that  she  was  a  great 
heiress." 

"  And  what  is  wrong,  then  ?  " 

"  Just  that  she  refused  me  — refused  me 
with  the  most  biting  contempt  —  the  — 
the  bitterest  scorn  —  no,  I  cannot  speak 
of  it.  She  thought  I  knew,  had  foana  out 
about  her  •»  and  now  I  see  that  my  mis- 

E laced  honesty,  the  way  I  spoke,  must 
ave  given  cover  to  it  She  taunted  me 
with  my  insolence  at  the  first— -good 
Godl  what  an  instrument  of  tortare  a 
woman's  tongue  can  be  I  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  «- to  stop  Gertrude's  ever 
telling  of  that  letter." 

"  Ob,  Despard ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Selby, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  What  a 
horrid  girl  she  must  be  I  And  I  thought 
she  looked  so  sweet  and  nice.  She  seemed 
so  sorry  when  her  cousin  told  me  about 
you.  Tell  me,  was  that  after?  Oh,  yes, 
of  course,  it  must  have  been.  Despard, 
I  believe  she  was  already  repenting  her 

cruelty." 

"  Hush,  Madeline,"  said  Mr.  Norreys 
sternly.  "You  mean  it  well,  but— 3rou 
must  promise  me  never  to  allude  to  all 
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this  again.  You  will  show  me  Mrs.  En- 
gle wood's  letter  when  it  comes  —  that  you 
must  do.  And  I  will  write  to  her.  But 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Let  to-day 
be  between  us  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Promise  me,  dear." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  Made- 
line turned  her  tearful  eyes  towards  him. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I  must,  I 
suppose.  But,  oh,  what  a  dreadful  pity 
it  all  seems!  You  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  her  for  herself  —  you  that  have  never 
really  cared  for  any  one  before  —  when 
you  thought  her  only  a  governess  ;  and 
now  for  it  to  have  all  gone  wrong !  It 
would  have  been  so  nice  and  delightful." 

"A  sort  of  Lord  Burleigh  business, 
with  the  characters  reversed  —  }-es,  quite 
idyllic,"  said  Despard  sneeringly. 

**  Despard,  don't.  It  does  so  pain  me," 
Mrs.  Selby  said  with  real  feeling.  "  There 
is  one  person  I  am  furious  with,"  she 
went  on  in  a  very  different  tone,  "  and  that 
is  Mrs.  Englewood.  She  had  no  business 
to  play  that  sort  of  trick." 

*'  Perhaps  she  could  not  help  herself. 
You  say  the  father — Mr.  Fforde  as  he 
then  was  —  did  not  wish  her  to  be  known 
as  an  heiress,"  said  Mr.  Norreys. 

"She  might  have  made  an  exception 
for  you,"  said  Madeline. 

Uespard's  brows  contracted.  Mrs.  Sel- 
by thought  it  was  from  the  pain  in  his 
head,  but  it  was  more  than  that.  A  vision 
rose  before  him  of  a  sweet  flushed  girlish 
face,  with  gentle  pleasure  and  appeal  in 
the  eyes  —  and  of  Gcrtrude*s  voice,  "  If 
you  don't  dance,  will  you  talk  to  her? 
Anything  to  please  her  a  little,  you  know." 

"  I  think  Gertrude  did  all  she  could.  I 
believe  she  is  a  perfectly  loyal  and  faith- 
ful friend,"  he  said,  "but  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Maddie,  let  us  drop  it  forever.  I 
will  write  this  evening  to  Gertrude,  my- 
self, and  that  will  be  the  last  act  in  the 
drama." 

No  letter,  however,  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Englewood  that  evening  —  nor  the  next 
day,  nor  for  that  matter  during  the  rest 
of  the  time  that  saw  Despard  Norreys  a 
guest  at  Markerslea  Rectory. 

And  several  days  passed  after  the  morn- 
ing that  brought  her  reply  to  Mrs.  Selby 's 
letter  of  inquiry,  before  the  person  it 
chiefly  concerned  was  able  to  see  it.  For 
the  pain  in  his  head,  the  result  of  slight 
sunstroke  in  the  first  place,  aggravated  by 
unusual  excitement,  had  culminated  in  a 
sharp  attack  which  at  one  time  was  not 
many  degrees  removed  from  brain  fever. 
The  risk  was  tided  over,  however,  and  at 
no  time  was  the  young  man  in  very  serious 


danger.  But  Mrs.  Selby  sufiFered  qaiie 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  dying.  She 
made  up  her  mind  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover, and  as  her  special  friends  received 
direct  information  to  that  effect,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  bad  news  flew 
fast. 

It  reached  Laxter*s  Hill  one  mornine  id 
the  week  following  Lady  Denster^s  garoen* 
party.  It  was  the  dav  which  was  to  see 
the  breaking  up  of  the  party  assembled 
there  to  meet  Lord  South  wold  and  his 
daughter,  and  it  came  in  a  letter  to  Edith 
Flores-Carter  from  Mrs.  Selby  herself. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  the  girl  ejaculated,  her 
usually  bright,  not  to  say  jolly-looking 
countenance  clouding  over  as  she  spoke, 
"oh,  dear,  I'm  so  sorry  for  the  Selbys  — 
for  Mrs.  Selby  particularly.  Just  fanqri 
doesn't  it  seem  awful  —  her  brother's  dj» 

ing." 

She  glanced  round  the  breakfast-table 
for  sympathy ;  various  expressions  of  It 
reached  her* 

"  That  fellow  I  found  in  the  fi^unds  at 
that  place,  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Fforde. 
"I'm  not  surprised,  he  did  look  pretty 
bad,  and  he  would  walk  home,  and  be 
hadn't  even  a  parasoL" 

"  Conrad,  hovrcan  you  be  so  unfeeling  ^ 
I  perfectly  detest  that  horrid  trick  of 
joking  about  everything,**  said  in  shsrpi 
indignant  tones  a  young  lady  seated  op- 
posite him.  It  was  Lady  Margaret  Sev- 
eral people  looked  up  in  surprise* 

"  Beginning  in  good  time,"  murmured  a 
man  near  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Whv,  do  you  believe  in  that  ?  I  dooV 
replied  liis  companion. 

Conrad  looked  across  the  table  at  his 
cousin  in  surprise. 

"Come  now,  Maisie,"  he  said,  '*j(M 
make  me  feel  quite  shy,  scoldine  me  so  io 
company.  And  I'm  sure  1  didn  t  MTAMto 
say  anything  witt}^  at  the  poor  cbap^  ei- 
pense.  If  T  did,  it  was  quite  by  mistake. 
I  assure  you." 

"  Anything  '  witty '  from  you  woukl  be 
that,  I  can  quite  believe,"  Lady  Margaict 
replied,  smiling  a  little.  But  the  inile 
was  a  feeble  and  forced  one.  Conrad  sai^ 
if  no  one  else  did,  that  his  cousin  vai 
thoroughly  put  out,  and  he  felt  repentaa^ 
though  he  scarcely  knew  why. 

Half  an  hour  later  Lord  South  wold  and 
his  daughter  were  talking  together  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  rarmer  had  been 
breakfasting  in  invalid  fashion  alone. 

"  I  would  promise  to  be  home  lo-mor- 
row,  or  the  day  after  at  latest,  papa,**  Xadf 
Margaret  was  saying ;  **  Mrs.  Englewood 
will  be  very  pleased  to  have  me,I  k 
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even  at  the  shortest  notice,  for  last  week 
when  I  wrote  saying  I  feared  it  would  be 
impossible,  she  was  very  disappointed." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,  only  donH  stay 
with  her  longer  than  that,  for  you  know  we 
have  engagements,"  and  Lord  Southwold 
sighed  a  little. 

Margaret  sighed  too. 

"My  darling,"  said  her  father,  "don't 
look  so  depressed,  I  didn't  mean  to  grum- 
ble." 

"  Oh  no,  papa.  It  isn't  you  at  all.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  at  home  again,  won't 
you?  Thank  you  very  much  for  letting 
me  go  round  by  town." 

Mrs.  Englewood's  drawing-room  —  but 
looking  very  different  from  the  last  time 
we  saw  it.  Mrs.  Englewood  herself  with 
a  more  anxious  expression  than  usual  on 
her  pleasant  face,  was  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  through  which,  however,  but  little 
air  found  its  way,  for  it  was  hot,  almost 
stifling  weather. 

"  It  is  really  a  trial  to  have  to  come  back 
to  town  before  it  is  cooler,"  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself,  as  the  door  opened  and 
Lady  Margaret,  in  summer  travelling-gear, 
came  in. 

"  So  you  are  really  going,  dear  Maisie," 
said  her  hostess.  "  I  do  wish  you  could 
have  waited  another  day." 

"  But,"  said  Maisie,  "  vou  will  let  me 
know  at  once  what  you  hear  from  Mrs. 
Selby.  I  cannot  help  being  unhappy, 
Gertrude,  and  of  course,  what  you  have 
told  me  has  made  me  still  more  self-re- 
proachful, and  — and  ashamed." 

She  was  very  pale,  but  a  sudden  burn- 
ing blush  overspread  her  face  as  she  said 
the  last  words. 

"  I  do  so  hope  he  will  recover,"  she 
added,  trying  to  speak  lightly,  "  though  if 
he  does  I  earnestly  hope  1  shall  never 
meet  him  again." 

"Even  if  I  succeed  in  making  him  un- 
derstand ^<7;/r  side,  and  showing  him  how 
fenerously  you  regret  having  misjudged 
im.**"  said  Mrs.  Englewood.  "I  don't 
see  that  there  need  be  any  enmity  between 
you." 

"  Not  enmity^  oh  no ;  but  still  less, 
friendship,"  said  Maisie.  "  I  just  trust 
we  shall  never  meet  again.  Good-bye, 
dear  Gertrude.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  told 
you  all.  You  will  let  me  know  what  you 
hear?"  and  she  kissed  Mrs.  Englewood 
affectionately. 

*' Good-bye,  dear  child.  I  am  glad  you 
have  not  a  long  journey  before  you.  Stret- 
ham  will  take  good  care  of  you.  You 
quite  understand  that  I   can  ao  nothing 


indirectly  —  it  will  only  be  when  I  see 
himself  that  I  can  tell  him  how  sorry  you 
have  been." 

"Sorry  and  ashamed^  be  sure  to  say 
*  ashamed,' "  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  yes, 
of  course,  it  can  only  be  if  —  if  he  gets 
better  or  you  see  him  yourself." 

Two  or  three  days  later  came  a  letter  to 
Lady  Margaret  from  Mrs.  Englewood,  in- 
closing one  which  that  lady  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Selby.  Her  brother,  she 
allowed  for  the  first  time,  was  out  of  dan- 
ger, but  "  terribly  weak."  And  at  intervals 
during  the  next  few  weeks  the  girl  heard 
news  of  Mr.  Norreys's  recovery.  And  "  I 
wonder,"  she  began  to  say  to  herself,  "  I 
wonder  if  Gertrude  has  seen  him,  or  will 
be  seeing  him  soon." 

But  this  hope,  if  hope  it  should  be 
called,  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Late  in  October  came  another  letter  from 
her  friend. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  wrote  Mrs.  Englewood, 
"  that  I  see  no  probability  of  my  meeting 
Mr.  Norrevs  for  a  long  time.  He  is  going 
abroad.  After  all,  your  paths  in  life  are 
not  likely  to  cross  each  other  again.  Per- 
haps it  is  best  to  leave  things.'* 

But  the  tears  filled  Maisie's  eyes  as 
she  read.  "  I  should  have  liked  him  to 
know  I  had  come  to  do  him  justice,"  she 
thought. 

She  did  not  understand  Mrs.  Engle- 
wood's view  of  the  matter. 

"It  would  be  cruel,"  Gertrude  had  said 
to  herself,  "to  tell  him  how  she  blames 
herself,  and  how  my  showing  her  Mrs. 
Selby 's  letter  had  cleared  him.  It  would 
only  brine  it  all  up  again  when  he  has 
doubtless  oegun  to  forget  it." 

Nevertheless,  Despard  did  not  leave 
England  without  knowing  how  completely 
Lady  Margaret  had  retracted  her  cruel 
words,  and  how  bitterly  she  regretted 
them. 

Time  passes  quickly,  we  are  told,  when 
we  are  hard  at  work.  And  doubtless  this 
is  true  while  the  time  in  question  is  the 
present.  But  to  look  back  upon  time  of 
which  every  day  and  every  hour  have  been 
fully  occupied,  gives  somewhat  the  feel- 
ing of  a  closely  printed  volume  when  one 
has  finished  reading  it  It  seems  even 
longer  than  in  anticipation.  To  Despard 
Norrevs,  when  at  the  end  of  two  busy 
years  he  found  himself  again  in  England, 
It  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  absent  five 
or  six  times  as  long  as  was  really  the 
case. 

He  had  been  a  week  in  En^^land,  and 
was  still  detained  in  town  by  details  coa- 
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nected  with  the  work  he  had  successfully 
accomplished.  He  was  under  promise  to 
his  sister  to  run  down  to  Markerslea  the 
first  day  it  should  be  possible,  and  time 
meanwhile  hung  somewhat  heavily  on  his 
hands.  The  waters  had  already  closed 
over  his  former  place  in  society,  and  he 
did  not  regret  it.  Still  there  were  friends 
whom  he  was  glad  to  meet  again,  and  so 
he  willingly  accepted  some  of  the  invita- 
tions that  began  to  find  him  out  One 
evening,  after  dining  at  the  house  of  the 
friend  whose  influence  had  obtained  for 
him  the  appointment  which  had  just  ex- 
pired, he  accompanied  the  ladies  of  the 
family  to  an  evening  party  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  had  never  been  in  the 
house  before ;  the  faces  about  him  were 
unfamiliar.  Feeling  a  little  **  out  of  it,"  he 
strolled  into  a  small  room  where  a  select 
quartette  was  absorbed  at  whist,  and 
seated  himself  in  a  corner  somewhat  out 
of  the  glare  of  light,  which,  since  his  ill- 
ness, rather  painfully  affected  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  Maisie  Fforde 
as  he  had  fast  seen  her  seemed  to  rise  be- 
fore him  as  in  a  vision. 

**  I  wonder  if  she  is  married,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  Sure  to  be  so,  I  should 
think.  Yet  I  should  probably  have  heard 
of  it." 

And  even  as  the  words  formed  them- 
selves in  his  mind,  a  still  familiar  voice 
caught  his  ear. 

"  Thank  you.  Yes,  this  will  do  nicely. 
I  will  wait  here  till  Mabel  is  ready  to  go." 

And  a  lady  —  a  girl,  he  soon  saw  — 
came  forward  into  the  room  towards  the 
corner  where  he  was  sitting.  He  rose  at 
once ;  she  approached  him  quickly,  then 
with  a  sudden,  incoherent  exclamation, 
made  as  if  she  would  have  drawn  back. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  she  could  not,  if  she 
wished,  have  pretended  she  did  not  see 
him. 

"  Mr.  Norrcys,"  she  began ;  "  I  had  no 
idea " 

**That  I  was  in  England,"  he  said. 
•*  No,  I  have  only  just  returned.  Pardon 
me  for  having  startled  you,  Miss  Fforde 
—  Lady  Margaret,  I  mean.  I  on  my  side 
had  no  idea  of  meeting  you  here  or  " 

"  Or  you  would  not  have  come,"  she  in 
her  turn  interrupted  him  with.  "Thank 
you ;  you  are  frank  at  all  events,"  she 
added  haughtily. 

He  turned  away.  There  was  perhaps 
some  involuntary  suggestion  of  reproach 
in  his  manner,  for  hers  changed. 

"  No,"  she  said.  **  I  am  very  wrong. 
Please  stay  for  two  minutes,  and  listen  to 
me.     I   have   hoped   and  prayed  that   I 


might  never  meet  you  agaia,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  made  a  vow  — a  real  vow,** 
she  went  on  girlishly,  "that  if  I  did  so  I 
would  swallow  my  pride,  and-* and  ask 
you  to  forgive  me.  There  ooW^I  have 
said  it.  That  is  all.  Will  you,  Mr.  Nor- 
reys  ?  " 

He  glanced  round ;  the  whist  party  was 
all  unconscious  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
still. 

"  Will  you  not  sit  down  for  a  moment, 
Lady  Margaret  ?  "  he  said,  and  as  she  did 
so  he  too  drew  a  chair  nearer  to  hers.  **  It 
is  disagreeable  to  be  overheard,"  he  went 
on  in  a  tone  of  half  apolcNsy.  "  You  ask 
me  what  I  cannot  now  do,    ne  added. 

The  girl  reared  her  head,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  her  manner  hardened  at  once. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  "  we  are  quits.  It 
does  iust  as  welL  My  conscience  is  dear 
now. 

**  So  is  mine,  as  to  iAa/  particular  of — 
of  what  you  call  forgiving  you,*'  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  a  degree  less  calm.  "I 
cannot  do  so  now,  for— •!  forgave  yoo 
long,  long  ago." 

''  You  have  seen  Mrs.  Englewood  ?  She 
has  told  you  at  last  that  all  was  explained 
to  me  —  your  sister*s  letter  and  all,'*  she 
went  on  confusedly,  "  that  I  saw  how  bar* 
rid,  how  low  and  mean  and  suspicious  afld 
everything  I  had  been?" 

"  I  knew  all  you  refer  to  before  I  left 
England,"  he  said  simply.  "  But  I  asked 
Mrs.  Englewood  to  leave  it  as  it  was,  on- 
less  she  was  absolutely  forced  to  tell  you. 
I  knew  you  must  hate  the  sound  ot  my 
name,  and  she  promised  to  drop  the  inl^ 
ject." 

"  And  I  have  scarcely  seen  her  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Maisie.  "  I  saw  she  did 
avoid  it,  and  I  supposed  she  thought  it  no 
use  talking  about  it." 

"I  did  not  need  her  ezplanatioD,"  Des- 
pard  went  on  gently.  "  I  had — if  you  will 
have  the  word —  I  had  forgiven  yon  long 
before.  Indeed,  I  think  I  did  so  almost 
at  once.  It  was  all  natural  on  your  port 
What  had  I  done,  what  was  I,  that  yoa 
should  have  thought  any  good  of  me? 
When  you  rememoer  the  way  I  behaved 
to  you  at  first,"  and  here  his  voice  grew 
very  low.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to— 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  fomve  mnsdfT* 

"  Mr.  Norreys  1 "  said  Maisie  m  a  verf 
contrite  tone.    But  Despard  kept  silence. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  at  home  now, 
or  are  you  going  away  again?  *'  she  asked 
presently,  trying  to  speak  in  a  natter-of- 
fact  way. 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  am  waiting  to  see 
what  I  can  get  to  do.    I  don't  mach  mind 
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what,  but  I  shall  never  again  be  able  to  be 
idle,"  he  said,  smiling  a  little  for  the  first 
time.  **  It  is  my  own  fault  entirely  —  the 
fault  of  my  own  past  folly  —  that  I  am  not 
now  well  on  in  the  profession  I  was  in- 
tended for.  So  I  must  not  grumble  if  I 
have  to  take  what  work  I  can  get  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  I  would  rather  stay  in 
England  for  some  reasons." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  I  cannot  stand  heat  very  well,"  he 
said.  "  My  little  sunstroke  left  some 
weak  points  —  my  eyes  are  not  strong." 

She  did  not  answer  at  once. 

Then,  "  How  crooked  things  are  I "  she 
said  at  last  suddenly,  "you  want  work, 
and  I  —  oh,  I  am  so  busy  and  worried. 
Papa  impressed  upon  me  that  I  must  look 
after  things  myself,  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities, but  —  I  don't  think  he  quite 
saw  how  difficult  it  would  be,"  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  But,"  said  Despard,  puzzled  by  her 
manner,  "  he  is  surely  able  to  help  you  ?  " 

She  turned  to  him  more  fully  —  the 
tears  came  more  quickly,  but  she  did  not 
mind  his  seeing  them. 

**  Didn't  you  know  ?  "  she  said.  "  Papa 
is  dead  —  more  than  a  year  ago  now ; 
just  before  I  came  of  age.  I  am  quite 
alone.  That  silly  —  I  shouldn't  say  that, 
he  is  kind  and  good  —  Conrad  is  Lord 
Southwold  now.  But  I  don't  want  to 
marry  him,  though  he  is  almost  the  only 
man  who,  I  know,  cares  for  me  for  my- 
self. How  strange  you  did  not  know 
about  my  being  all  alone  I  Didn't  you 
notice  this  ?  "  and  she  touched  her  black 
skirt. 

**  I  have  never  seen  you  except  in 
black,"  said  Despard.  "No — I  had  no 
idea.     I  am  so  grieved." 

"If  —  if  you  stay  in  England,"  she  be- 
gan again  half  timidly,  "and  you  say  you 
nave  forgiven  me  "  —  he  made  a  little  ges- 
ture of  deprecation  of  the  word  —  "can't 
we  be  friends,  Mr.  Norreys?" 

Despard  rose  to  his  feet.  The  whist 
party  had  dispersed.  The  little  room  was 
empty. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  could 
never  be,  Lady  Margaret.  The  one  reason 
why  I  wish  to  leave  England  again  is  that 
I  know  now  I  cannot —  I  must  not  —  risk 
seeing  you. 

Maisie  looked  up,  the  tears  were  still 
glimmering  about  her  eyes  and  cheeks, 
was  it  their  soft  glistening  that  made  her 
face  look  so  bright  and  almost  radiant  ? 

"Oh,  do  say  it  again  —  don't  think  me 
not  nice,  oh,  dorCty''  she  entreated.  "  But 
why  —  oh,  why,  if  you  care  for  me,  though  I 


I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  why  let  my  hor- 
rible money  come  between  us?  /shall 
never  care  tor  anybody  else  —  there  now, 
I  have  said  it ! " 

And  she  tried  to  hide  her  face,  but  he 
would  not  let  her. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  dear  ?  "  he  said. 
"If  you  do,  I  —  I  will  swallow  my  pride, 
too,  shall  1 1 " 

She  looked  up,  half  laughing  now. 

"Quits  again,  you  see.  Oh,  dear,  how 
dreadfully  happy  I  am !  And  you  know, 
as  you  are  so  fond  of  work  now,  you  will 
have  lots  to  do.  All  manner  of  things  for 
poor  people  that  I  want  to  manage,  and 
don't  know  how,  and  all  our  own — I 
won't  say  *  my '  any  more  —  tenants  to 
look  after,  and — ana  —  " 

"*That  girl  in  black'  herself  to  take 
care  of,  and  make  as  happy  as  all  my  love 
and  my  strength  and  my  life's  devotion 
can,"  said  Despard.  "  Maisie,  my  darling, 
God  grant  that  you  may  never  regret  your 
generosity  and  goodness." 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  "  yours  are 
far  greater,  far,  far  greater." 

This  all  happened  several  years  ago, 
and,  by  all  I  can  gather,  there  are  few 
happier  people  than  Despard  Norreys  and 
Lady  Margaret,  his  wife. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONTEMPORARY    LIFE    AND    THOUGHT 
IN  FRANCE. 

So  many  and  such  important  things 
have  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  combine  them  all  in  a  single 
survey,  and  still  more  difficult  to  arrange 
them  in  any  definite  sequence.  They 
show  much  of  the  incoherence  which  has 
come  to  be  characteristic  of  French  a£Eairs, 
and  which  often  leads  us  to  say  that  with 
us  the  thine  that  generally  happens  is  the 
unexpectecl,  and  tne  thing  that  never  hap* 
pens  at  all  is  what  there  was  every  reason 
to  expect 

The  two  main  facts  that  stand  out  before 
all  the  rest  are  these  :  at  home,  the  fall  of 
M.  Gr^vy  and  the  election  of  M.  Carnot ; 
and  abroad,  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
and  the  threatened  conflict  between  Aus* 
tria  and  Russia.  I  will  begin  with  the 
latter  topic,  which  is  almost  independent 
of  any  questions  of  internal  policy. 

I  have  repeatedly  asserted  in  these 
pages  that  war  would  never  break  out 
between  France  and  Germany  directly, 
Germany  having  oo  interest  to  serve  by 
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making  war  on  France,  and  France  being 
unwilling  in  any  case  to  assume  the  o£Een- 
sive,  especially  in  presence  of  such  a  fact 
as  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  events  of  last 
year  amply  justified  this  forecast.  A  series 
of  incidents  took  place  which  might  easily 
have  led  to  a  conflict,  but  the  conflict  was 
avoided,  and  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
two  countries  were  proved  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  The  Germans,  in  the 
first  instance,  had  spared  nothing  in  the 
way  of  provocation.  Vexatious  regula- 
tions had  been  multiplied  in  Alsace. 
Frenchmen  settled  in  the  province  had 
been  expelled ;  so  had  Alsatians  who  had 
become  Germans.  Travellers  in  Alsace 
were  required  to  obtain  a /^rw/j  de  sijour^ 
granted  only  under  the  most  perverse 
conditions.  They  had  prosecuted  one 
Frenchman  —  M.  Koechlin — for  belong- 
ing to  the  Ligue  dcs  Patriotes ;  they  had 
expelled  two  deputies  —  M.  Antoine  and 
M.  Lalance ;  they  had  forbidden  the  em- 
ployment of  French  nurses  in  Alsace ; 
they  had  turned  the  two  provinces  into  a 
second  Austrian  Venice.  At  last  two  in- 
cidents occurred  which  opened  up  the 
gravest  international  questions.  Of  the 
Schnaebele  affair  we  have  already  spoken. 
On  the  25th  of  last  September  a  more 
tragic  incident  roused  the  public  indigna- 
tion. A  German  soldier,  named  I^uf- 
mann,  told  off  to  assist  the  Alsatian  game- 
keepers in  suppressing  poaching,  took 
advantage  of  the  savage  orders  given  him 
by  his  superiors,  and  the  immunity  al- 
lowed in  Germany  to  all  sorts  of  violences 
committed  by  the  soldier  against  the  civil- 
ian, to  amuse  himself  by  shooting  at  some 
French  sportsmen  who  were  peaceably 
passing  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  fron- 
tier. One  of  them  was  killed,  another 
was  severely  wounded.  Yet,  amazed  and 
indignant  as  we  were  at  the  outrage  —  the 
gravest  aspect  of  which  was  the  temper 
it  showed  on  the  frontier — neither  the 
government  nor  the  country  lost  its  self- 
command  ;  (ind  if  Germany  was  unwilling 
to  punish  the  offender  because  he  was  a 
soldier,  she  at  least  showed,  by  her  readi- 
ness to  pay  a  large  indemnity  to  the  widow, 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  let  this  purely 
accidental  occurrence  lead  to  a  conflict. 
Finally,  the  illness  of  the  crown-prince 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  strong  mani- 
festation of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
France.  The  universal  sympathy  shown 
for  the  illustrious  patient,  the  earnest 
wishes  everywhere  expressed  for  his  re- 
covery, and  the  dread  of  seeing  Prince 
William,  to  whom  bellicose  tendencies  are 
attributed,  ascend  the  throne,  are  so  many 


proofs  of  the  siocere  desire  of  France  for 
the  continuation  of  peace. 

But  if  a  war  could  hardly  break  out  o£ 
its  own  accord  between  Germany  and 
France,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  any 
European  conflagration  in  which  Germany 
was  involved  might  tempt  this  country  to 
abandon  her  reserve,  and  seek  to  recover 
by  force  of  arms  the  provinces  which  stiU 
cling  to  her  with  such  touching  fidelity. 
The  animosity  felt  by  the  Russians  against 
Germany  constitutes  a  permanent  dan^; 
and  it  is  now  nearly  thirty-five  vears  smoe 
M.  de  Bismarck,  with  his  eagle  eye,  saw 
and  foretold  in  his  Frankfort  correspond- 
ence the  probability  of  a  coalition  between 
France  and  Russia.  It  is  to  meet  this 
danger — to  hold  in  check  the  two  great 
forces  of  the  East  and  the  West — that 
he  has  renewed  and  clenched  the  alliance 
made  ^s^  years  ago  with  Austria  and 
Italy,  a  triple  alliance  which  he  would 
very  gladly  have  turned  into  a  quadruple 
alliance,  had  England  been  willing  to  Ind 
herself  to  it 

This  alliance,  which  professes  to  be  ol 
a  purely  pacific  character,  has  so  fax  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  critical  situatioo 
as  regards  Russia  and  Austria,  and  creatp 
ing  difficulty  and  distrust  in  the  relations 
between  St.  Petersbun;  and  Berlin.  I  an 
not  speaking  here  oT  Bulgaria  and  the 
Eastern  question  in  themselves;  I 
speaking  only  of  the  feelings  of  ~ 
with  regard  to  Russia  and  to  the 
Alliance.  As  to  Austria,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  her  taking  a  step  which  gna^ 
antees  her  position  in  Istna,  and  gives 
her  ?L point d^appuiior  her  forward  maidl 
towards  Salonica.  It  has  not  been  lO 
easy  for  Frenchmen  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  Italy.  Thejr  find  it  difltoilt  ID 
imagine  that  she  has  stipulated  for  noto^ 
ritorial  advantage — whether  in  the  direct 
tion  of  Tunis  or  of  Nice— *  in  ezcbaqge 
for  her  alliance ;  and  they  are  disposed  ID 
see  in  the  course  pursued  by  her  a  pnrdy 
selfish  policy — the  mere  desire  of  aggnuh 
dizement,  per  fas  atque  tufas,  Peraa^ 
they  too  much  forget  that  the  easentnl 
interest  of  Italy  lies  in  her  internal  pdicj. 
The  house  of  Savoy,  so  recently  enthroDed 
in  the  most  democratic  of  all  European 
countries,  and  menaced  at  the  same  tine 
by  the  clerical  party,  looks  for  aappoft 
against  Ultramontanism  and  repoblictt" 
ism  at  once  to  a  close  alliance  with  the 
power  which  most  conspicuonaly  repce- 
sents  the  principles  of  hereditarv  ma» 
archy  and  of  Protestantism.  Strained  as 
the  relations  between  France  and  Italy 
have  become — chiefly  by  the  fault  ol  thcnr 
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respective  governments  —  there  remains 
at  bottom  a  real  sympathy  between  the 
two  countries,  of  which  we  have  had  one 
quite  recent  proof  in  the  revival  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Russia. 
Now  what  is  our  position  with  regard  to 
her?  Is  there,  or  can  there  be,  such  a 
thing  as  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  }  Many 
people  have  been  struck,  and  even  start- 
led, by  the  tokens  of  sympathy  exchanged 
of  late  between  the  two  countries.  A 
Russian  man-of-war  cannot  make  her  ap- 
pearance ill  a  French  port  without  receiv- 
ing a  positive  ovation;  and  the  Russian 
officers,  even  those  of  princely  rank,  are 
no  way  behindhand  in  manifestations  of 
courtesy  and  good-will.  When  Katkoff 
died,  wreaths  were  sent  by  the  Parisian 
journalists  and  the  Association  of  Stu- 
dents, and  thoujxhtful  and  liberal  Russians 
were  astonished  at  the  eulogies  lavished 
upon  him  in  France.  Even  M.  Floquet, 
who  once  made  himself  famous  by  shout- 
ing "Vive  la  Pologne "  in  the  ears  of 
Alexander  II.,  made  his  retractation  by 
sending  the  homage  of  his  admiration  and 
his  regrets  to  the  grave  of  Katkoff,  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  enemies  of  Poland. 
The  French  press,  generally  so  ready  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  all  oppressed  little 
nationalities,  has  nothing  for  the  Bulga- 
rians but  harshness  or  mockery,  while  it 
holds  forth  day  by  day  on  the  virtues, 
public  and  private,  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander III.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  more  surprising  —  the  good-will 
shown  by  the  Russians,  and  even  by  the 
Russian  government,  for  a  radicalizing 
republic,  or  the  fatuous  admiration  of 
certain  French  Republicans  for  the  most 
autocratic  State  in  Europe.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  manifestations,  I  think  we 
shall  hardly  be  justified  in  supposing  that 
a  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  as  good  as 
made.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  sym- 
pathy of  character  between  Frenchmen 
and  Russians.  This  sympathy  became 
apparent  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Crimean 
struggle,  and  facilitated  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  French  and  the  Russians  have  a 
common  antipathy  for  the  Germans,  and 
that  the  wish  to  make  themselves  disa- 
^eeable  to  their  common  neighbor  goes 
tor  something  in  the  courtesies  exchanged 
between  them.  But  the  Russian  govern- 
ment would  think  twice  before  entering 
into  any  formal  engagement  with  a  re- 
public such  as  ours,  so  uncertain  in  its 
principles  and  so  mutable  as  to  its  men. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  igno- 
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rant  and  unthinking  talk  airily  of  giving 
Constantinople  and  getting  Metz  and 
Strasbourg  in  return,  practical  people 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  Russian  Con- 
stantinople would  mean  a  Russian  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  Black  Sea  would  then 
be  a  Russian  lake,  open  to  commerce  only 
by  the  permit  of  the  czar,  while  Russian 
fleets  might  sweep  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  can  now  reach  only  by  a  long 
circuit,  ana  where  they  have  not  a  single 
port  of  their  own.  Aloreover,  the  dislike 
of  Germany  is  not  in  France,  as  it  is  in 
Russia,  a  racial  antipathy,  native,  ineradi- 
cable ;  it  is  an  antipathy  arising  from  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  if,  oy  a  spontaneous 
action  unparalleled  in  nistory,  Germany 
were  to  offer  back  Alsace-Lorraine  as  the 
price  of  a  French  alliance,  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  be  infinitely  better  assured 
than  by  any  Austro  Italian  agreement. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  of  Germany,  who 
did  not  even  give  back  the  North  Schles- 
wig  territory;  and  France,  though  she 
neither  means  war  nor  wishes  war,  will 
hardly  see  it  break  out  between  Germany 
and  Russia  without  joining  in  the  tniUe, 

We  may,  however,  be  sure  at  least  of 
this,  that  she  will  not  enter  beforehand  on 
any  policy  of  disturbance  and  aggression. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Flourens, 
she  has  maintained  amidst  the  critical 
circumstances  of  the  past  year  a  most 
guarded  and  dignified  attitude  ;  while  she 
has  shown,  by  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment with  England  on  the  Suez  Canal 
question  and  on  the  question  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  her  wish  to  be  on  settled  and 
cordial  terms  with  all  the  powers.  The 
convention  with  England  has  been  hailed 
with  great  satisfaction,  not  on  account  of 
the  advantages  it  secures  to  France  —  for, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  regarded  as  favor- 
able rather  to  England  — but  because  it  is 
taken  as  the  pledge  of  an  understanding 
that  never  ought  to  have  been  broken, 
between  two  nations  which  have  so  many 
interests  in  common,  and  which,  both  by 
their  position  and  their  natural  constitu- 
tion, are  so  well  fitted  to  unite  with  and 
to  complete  one  another. 

To  all  these  indications  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  France,  we  must  add  yet  one 
more  — the  state  of  her  army.  No  doubt 
the  attempt  at  mobilization  made  at  Tou- 
louse last  September  gave  results  which 
were  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  and 
this  especially  as  regards  the  railway  ser- 
vice. But  nothing  is  less  like  a  general 
mobilization  in  time  of  war  than  a  partial 
mobilization  in  time  of  peace.  Besides, 
the  perpetual  changes  in  the  ministry  of 
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war  involve  a  perpetual  dislocation  of  the 
service.  General  Ferron,  who  had  intro- 
duced some  excellent  measures,  and  to 
some  extent  repaired  the  mischief  done 
by  General  Boulanger,  went  out  of  office 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  should  have 
been  adjustin^r  and  consolidating  the  in- 
novations he  had  made  in  several  direc- 
tions at  once.  In  France  we  change  our 
masters  every  six  months,  and  we  have  no 
permanent  chief  of  the  staff ;  so  that  there 
is  no  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  this  cumbrous  and  complicated 
machine,  and  able  to  set  it  going  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Add  to  this,  again,  the 
feneral  armament,  and  the  passing  of  a 
opelessly  inapplicable  Recruitment  Act, 
of  which  nevertheless  some  portions  must 
be  carried  out,  and  which  will  throw  our 
military  organization  into  confusion  for 
several  years  to  come,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  if,  in  the  country,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  bellicose  sentiment, 
in  the  government  itself  there  can  be 
no  other  thought  than  the  thought  of 
peace. 

Furthermore,  the  French  political  world 
is  far  too  much  taken  up  with  internal 
questions  to  have  much  interest  to  spare 
for  matters  of  diplomacy.  According  to 
rule,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  must  be 
dissolved  in  1S89 ;  and  the  election  of  a 
new  president  has  so  completely  changed 
the  position  of  parties  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  the 
electoral  struggle.  All  parties  are  paus- 
ing now,  and  examining  the  ground  before 
they  venture  upon  it ;  and  no  one  can  tell 
as  yet  in  what  fashion  they  will  group 
themselves,  or  with  what  success. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
recent  presidential  election  have  all  the 
appearance  of  pure  accident,  exaggerated 
by  the  characteristic  hyper-sensitiveness 
of  French  feeling.  It  seems  at  the  first 
glance  as  if  they  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  in  reality  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Inconsequent  and  unex- 
pected as  the  incidents  were,  the  issue 
Itself  is  the  locjical  consequence  of  the 
actual  state  of  things.  At  the  time  when 
we  wrote  our  last  article,  the  Rouvier 
ministry  seemed  firm  enough ;  and,  had 
the  majority  of  the  deputies  been  guided 
by  nothing  but  a  desire  for  the  public 
good,  it  would  be  still  in  office.  M.  Rou- 
vier had  shown  unusual  sagacity  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  and  considerable  talent 
as  a  speaker,  and  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  men  of  business.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  a  firm  and  experi- 
enced hand  was  felt  at  the  exchequer, 


the  taxes  came  in  with  precisioiit  and 
smugdine  was  detected  and  suppressed. 
Yet  the  Rouvier  ministry  held  together 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Right.  The 
majority  of  the  Republicans  was  with  it, 
but  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  coalition  of 
the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left.  As 
long  as  the  Right  maintained  that  attitade 
of  respect  for  republican  institutions 
which  it  had  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  ministry,  so  long  M. 
Rouvier  was  able  to  keep  the  reins ;  but 
the  moment  the  Right  resumed  its  habits 
of  irreconcilable  opposition,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  but  fall.  It  was  the 
Comte  de  Paris — alarmed,  no  doubt,  at 
a  movement  which  was  bringing  together 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderate  Re- 
publicans—  who  took  upon  himself  the 
erave  responsibility  of  throwing  a  fresh 
firebrand  into  the  political  arena,  by  his 
manifesto  of  the  15th  of  September. 

This  document  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  curious  compositions  that  ever  en* 
anated  from  a  political  leader.   One  woold 
recoil  from  its  disingenuousness  if  one 
were  not  disarmed  by  its  simplicity.   The 
programme    is  full   of  good  inteatioMf 
and,  if  the  virtue  of  the  sovereign  cottkl 
be  guaranteed  by  law,  no  doubt  the  sys> 
tcm  it  recommends  would  be  very  accep^ 
able.    It  promises  all  sorts  of  liberties- 
local,    municipal,   provincial,   and    even 
parliamentary  —  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
liberty  of  association;  but  then  it  ONA- 
pletely  abolishes,  in  an  indirect  way,  the 
only  two  guarantees  of  all  liberty  ~- min- 
isterial responsibility  and  the  votinic  of 
the  annual  budget  by  Parliament.    Wben 
these  are    gone,  no   guarantee    remim 
except  the  royal  inchnation  to   respect 
these    liberties.      The   programme  sul^ 
mitted  to  the  French  people,  whom  he 
supposes  —  not,  perhaps,  without  reason 
—  to  be  weary  of  parliamentary  goren- 
me nt,  is  the  programme  of  StrafiEord  and 
of  Charles  I.    Or,  rather,  it  is  the  pRH 
gramme  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  wA 
a  few  additions  borrowed  from  the  second 
empire.     He  proposes,  in  fact,  to  have 
the    re-establishment   of    the    monardnf 
ratified  by  ^pUbisciii.    That  is,  unless  ft 
seems  better  to  have  it  ratified  by  tbe 
Chambers.     On  this   point   the  angost 
pretender  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  dear 
in  his  own  mind,  and   he   Ingenooasly 
avows  his  perplexity.    He  retains  a  lower 
chamber  elected   by  univerul  snffiwe, 
which  is  to  vote  the  budget  ^lurySr  w; 
a  senate,  of  which  the  greater  part  U 
elective ;  and  a  ministry,  responmle  to 
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the  kinor  as  well  as  to  the  Chambers  — 
that  is  to  say,  responsible  to  the  king. 

This  infantile  manifesto  would  be  sim- 
ply amusing,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is 
something  so  intensely  sad  in  seeing  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  in  sheer  lightness  of 
heart,  destroy  the  really  noble  and  im- 
pressive position  he  had  won.  His  char- 
acter and  his  life  had  gained  lor  him 
universal  esteem.  His  position  as  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  throne  secured  him  in 
any  case  the  support  of  the  Legitimists, 
and,  by  retaining  his  character  as  the 
representative  of  constitutional  libertv,  he 
might  have  looked  forward  to  rallying 
round  him  at  some  critical  moment  the 
whole  body  of  French  Liberals,  if  the 
republic  should  appear  to  be  falling  into 
anarchy  or  a  military  despotism.  But,  in 
order  to  this,  two  things  were  neces- 
sary—  that  he  should  have  the  firmness 
never  to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  disinterestedness  to  induce  his  parti- 
sans to  support  a  conservative  republic, 
and  not  to  throw  themselves  into  a  revolu- 
tionary opposition.  Instead  of  this,  he 
offers  a  constitution  worse  than  that  of 
1852,  a  clerical  and  feudal  third  empire, 
an  incoherent  system  compounded  from 
Hugh  Capet  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Yield- 
ing to  the  party  mania  so  universal  in 
France,  he  seeks,  not  to  gain  the  liberal 
and  moderate  masses,  but  to  gratify  the 
extreme  Legitimists  and  the  Bonapart- 
ists ;  and  in  this  he  resembles  those 
Republicans  who  are  ever  seeking  to 
satisfy  the  ever  unsatisfied  Radicals. 

In  the  Senate  the  manifesto  was  re- 
ceived with  dismay,  and  the  Right  refused 
to  abandon  its  friendly  attitude  towards 
the  ministry.  In  the  Chamber,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Right  came  back  from  its 
holiday  resolved  on  mischief.  It  was  easy 
to  see,  from  the  very  first  night,  that  the 
days  of  the  Cabinet  were  numbered. 
Then  came  a  chance  occurrence,  which 
hastened  its  fall,  and  capped  the  ministe- 
rial crisis  with  a  uresidential  crisis. 

A  secret  denunciation  had  brought  to 
light  tiie  existence  of  a  secret  agency  car- 
ried on  by  a  Madame  Limouzin,  a  woman 
of  light  character,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  utilize  the  credit  of  influential  but  dis- 
honest persons  in  obtaining  decorations 
or  government  commissions  for  vain  or 
greedy  manufacturers.  One  of  the  per- 
sons found  to  be  compromised  in  this 
affair  was  —  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  prefecture  of  police  —  no  less  a  person 
than  General  Caffarel,  who  had  been  in 
the  War  Department  under  General  Bou- 
lander,  as  deputy-chief  of  the  staff.    Gen- 
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eral  Ferron,  who  already  distrusted  M. 
Caffarel,  thought  at  first  to  hush  up  the 
whole  affair,  by  simply  requiring  his  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  press  had  got  wind  of  the 
scandal,  and  the  story  was  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Dix-neuvilme  Sihle  in  a 
grossly  exaggerated  form,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  charge  of  selling  military  secrets 
to  Germany.  Another  officer  was  said  to 
be  implicated  —  General  d'Andlau,  a  sen- 
ator of  the  Oise,  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able work  on  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1870, 
and  one  of  the  persons  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  He  was  .said  to  have  sold  his 
support  to  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
decorations,  and  his  flight  soon  afterwards 
gave  credit  to  the  accusation.  Some  jour- 
nalists, probably  actuated  by  the  fear  that 
the  police  would  not  move  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  took  upon  themselves  to  arrest 
Madame  Limouzin.  Indeed,  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  extraordinary  affair  read  like 
a  novel  or  a  play.  The  police  seized  Ma- 
dame Limouzin^  papers,  and  arrested  one 
Madame  Rattazzi  and  a  man  named  Lo- 
rentz  as  accomplices  of  MM,  Caffarel  and 
d'Andlau ;  and  M.  Caffarel  was  tried  before 
a  military  commission  and  deprived  of  his 
rank  for  dishonorable  conduct.  Mean- 
>vhile,  the  papers  were  teeming  with  accu- 
sations and  with  stories  of  all  sorts,  true 
or  false;  and  the  heated  imagination  of 
the  public  saw  all  the  secrets  of  the  State 
given  over  to  pillage,  its  honors  put  up  to 
auction,  its  finance  and  its  public  works 
at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  jobbers  and 
thieves. 

One  figure  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  a 
mark  for  suspicion  and  denunciation  — 
that  of  M,  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
president  of  the  republic.  M.  Wilson  was 
rich,  both  on  his  own  side  and  his  wife's ; 
he  was  an  able  and  influential  public  man ; 
he  had  been  under-secretary  of  finance 
and  president  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
It  needed  nothing  but  a  correct  and  dig- 
nified attitude  on  his  part  to  ensure  him  a 
great  career  —  possibly  even  the  succes- 
sion to  the  presidency.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Wilson  is  a  person  who  does  not  find 
himself  at  home  in  a  quiet  life.  He  had 
discarded  some,  at  least,  of  the  follies 
which  had  at  one  time  all  but  ruined  him 
and  brought  him  under  judicial  guardian- 
ship as  a  prodigal,  and  had  flung  himself 
headlong  into  business  transactions.  He 
became  a  mighty  speculator ;  he  founded 
a  number  of  newspapers  and  of  printing- 
offices  for  his  newspapers ;  then  he  used 
his  influence  to  get  government  orders  for 
his  printers  \  he  made   the  presidential 
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palace  itself  a  sort  of  intelligence  office 
and  business  agency;  he  had  technically 
qualitied  persons  to  inform  him  as  to  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  commercial  travellers 
to  spread  his  newspapers,  and  a  legion  of 
secretaries  to  answer  the  innumerable  de- 
mands for  favors  that  flowed  in  upon  him. 
Living  at  the  Elys^e,  he  lived,  of  course, 
in  great  part  at  the  public  expense  —  a 
thing  to  which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim  ; 
and  in  all  his  private  and  business  corre- 
spondence he  availed  himself  of  the  postal 
franchise  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
household  of  the  president.  Under  this 
head  alone  he  was  obliged  to  admit  him- 
self indebted  to  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  forty  thousand  francs.  What  is  graver 
still,  he  was  in  the  secret  of  every  detail 
of  State  policy,  was  in  possession  of  the 
news  before  it  was  given  to  the  public, 
and  intrigued  in  Parliament  against  min- 
isters who  were  not  agreeable  to  ^L  Grdvy. 
In  this  way  he  naturally  became  the  ob- 
ject of  many  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  heart- 
burnings. The  Opportunists  never  for- 
gave him  his  intrigues  against  Gambetta 
and  M.  Ferry.  The  Radicals,  who  had 
long  been  his  allies,  and  to  whom  he  owed 
in  great  measure  his  high  position  in  Par- 
liament, suddenly  perceived  in  the  attack 
on  M.  Wilson  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
president,  who  by  his  weakness  had  fa- 
vored the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law  ;  and 
they  hoped  to  replace  him  by  a  president 
of  their  own  choosing. 

Nevertheless,  no  positive  accusation 
was  brought  against  M.  Wilson,  until  an 
incident  of  the  Caffarel-Limouzin  trial 
brought  him  suddenly  to  the  front.  It 
was  discovered  by  Lorentz*s  counsel  that 
two  of  the  letters  put  in  evidence  —  letters 
from  M.  Wilson  to  Madame  Limouzin  — 
were  written  on  paper  manufactured  at  a 
later  date  than  that  borne  by  the  letters. 
The  original  letters,  therefore,  must  have 
been  abstracted,  and  replaced  by  letters 
written  after  the  discovery  of  the  scandal. 
This  new  revelation  forced  the  hand  of  the 
ministry,  who,  out  of  consideration  for  M. 
Gr^vy,  had  till  then  endeavored  to  keep 
M.  Wilson  himself  out  of  the  courts,  and 
obliged  them  to  ask  the  Chamber  to 
authorize  a  prosecution.  The  prefect  of 
police,  M.  Gragnon,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  given  up  the  original  letters  to  M. 
Grdvy,  was  forced  to  resign.  Since  then, 
both  M.  Wilson  and  M.  Gragnon  have 
been  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that  their 
action  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  any 
offence  recognized  by  the  law ;  but  the 
bench  affirmed  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  of  the 


letters.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  poured 
in  from  all  sides  proving  that  M.  Wilson 
had  traded  on  his  influence  with  the  pres- 
ident and  the  ministry,  and  casting  suspi- 
cion on  M.  Gr^vy,  as  having  tolerated  the 
traffic. 

But  what,  in  reality,  does  it  all  come  to 
—  this  scandal  which  created  such  ex- 
traordinary public  excitement  ?  It  comes 
to  much  less  than  at  first  sight  it  seemed 
to  do.  The  commission  of  inquiry  nom- 
inated by  the  Chamber  embraced  in  its 
investigation  every  department  of  the 
public  service;  but,  except  the  charge 
against  M.  Wilson,  it  found  nothing  ot  a 
really  serious  character.  The  trials  of 
Madame  Limouzin  and  Madame  Rattaxsi 
proved  the  existence  of  disreputable  agen- 
cies, which  made  it  their  business  to  bring 
together  swindlers  out  of  pocket  and  silly 
Crccsuses  craving  for  honors,  and  nego* 
tiate  matters  between  them ;  but,  though 
they  certainly  got  a  good  number  of  dupes 
into  their  clutches,  it  does  not  appear  tnat 
they  ever  had  much  credit  with  the  public 
departments.  Favoritism,  and  the  abuse 
of  influence,  is  to  he  found  in  France,  as 
it  is  everywhere  else ;  but  it  is  a  far  C17 
from  this  to  a  charge  of  universal  admin- 
istrative corruption.  The  public  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  discovery  of  the  vil- 
lany  of  MM.  Caffarel,  d'Andlau,  and 
Wilson  may  even  be  taken  as  a  favorable 
si^n  of  the  level  of  public  morality;  and 
it  IS  no  insignificant  advantage  of  the  Re* 
publican  rigime  that  we  can  thus  bring  to, 
justice,  or  expose  to  public  disgrace,  a 
sort  of  corruption  which  in  the  days  of  the 
empire  would  either  have  escaped  dis- 
covery altogether  or  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  have  no  illusions.  If  the  mischief 
thus  brought  to  light  has  not  yet  gone 
very  far,  we  must  remember  that  it  threa^ 
ens  to  go  farther.  Under  a  monarchy,  if 
the  entourage  of  the  prince  is  corrupt,  as 
it  was  under  Napoleon  III.,  there  is  room 
for  much  base  intriguing  in  high  places; 
but  even  then  it  is  generally  found  sim- 
pler and  better  to  court  the  prince  him- 
self, and  obtain  what  is  wanted  from  his 
favor.  With  us,  the  sovereignty  is  in 
commission;  it  is  Parliament,  it  ii  the 
electorate,  it  is  the  electors  themselves. 
Everybody  is  dependent  on  everybody 
else  ;  A  cannot  get  elected  without  the 
vote  of  B ;  B  cannot  get  the  administrar 
tive  favors  he  wants  except  by  voting  lor 
A.  In  this  way,  under  a  centraliaed  ad- 
ministration like  ours,  the  representative 
system  easily  becomes  corrupt  and  ow^ 
i  rupting.    Ministers  yield  to  the  dcmandi 
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of  the  deputies  in  order  to  secure  their 
support  in  the  Chamber;  the  deputies  leg- 
islate for  the  hustings,  and  become  the 
tools  of  influential  constituents  for  ob- 
taining favors  and  even  exemptions  ;  while 
the  electors  value  their  member  at  just 
the  amount  of  the  privileges  he  is  able  to 
get  for  them. 

This  exchange  of  good  offices  soon  leads 
unscrupulous  persons  to  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing their  vote  or  their  interest.  The 
democratic  movement,  by  filling  our  po- 
litical assemblies  with  comparatively  poor 
men,  has  greatly  increased  the  danger  of 
corruption;  and  many  a  deputy  has  been 
known  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to 
embark  in  financial  enterprises  of  no  very 
stable  character.  Men  of  business  soon 
find  out  how  to  turn  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this  to  account;  and  thus  we  see  men 
like  MM.  Marsoulan  and  Lcf^vre  Roncier, 
members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  mixed  up  with  the  most  flagrant 
jobbery,  and  our  members,  and  even  our 
ministers,  charged  with  favoring  this  or 
that  enterprise  from  interested  motives. 
Most  of  these  things  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  any  law.  If  M.  CMmenceau 
chooses  to  get  a  decoration  for  a  partner 
in  his  newspaper,  or  M.  Wilson  for  one 
of  his  shareholders,  it  is  not  peculation, 
and  it  is  not  fraud.  But  in  these  matters 
the  shades  of  distinction  are  very  deli- 
cate ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  net  result  of 
the  whole  thing  is  a  state  of  public  de- 
moralization which  gets  worse  and  worse 
as  it  goes  on. 

Happily,  the  reaction  produced  by  the 
recent  revelations  has  been  very  great. 
It  showed  itself,  to  begin  with,  in  a  burst 
of  indignation  against  M.  Gr^vy,  who  had 
allowed  his  son-in-law  to  turn  the  Elys^e 
into  a  business  agency  without  either  at- 
tempting to  restrain  him  or  breaking  with 
him  altogether.  The  enemies  of  M.  Grdvy 
—  agitators  in  search  of  troubled  waters 
to  fish  in,  anti-republicans  overjoyed  at 
any  discredit  that  might  befall  the  system 
they  abhorred  —  saw  and  seized  their  op- 
portunity. They  resolved  to  use  the  gen- 
eral excitement  as  a  means  of  forcing  the 
president  to  resign.  For  this  purpose  the 
Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  once  more 
allied  themselves.  Hut  there  was  one 
obstacle.  The  Constitution  supplied  no 
machinery  for  dismissing  the  president, 
and  M.  Grdvy  would  not  go.  He  was 
resolved  to  protect  his  son-in-law  to  the 
last,  and  he  would  not  hear  of  a  retreat 
which  would  seem  like  a  confession. 

In  order  to  reach  the  president,  the 
blow   was  aimed  at    the  minister.    The 


most  insignificant  question  was  chosen  for 
the  purpose  —  the  date  to  be  fixed  for 
an  interpellation  by  M.  Cl^menceau.  M. 
Rouvier  wished  to  postpone  the  discussion 
till  the  24th  of  November,  in  order  to 
get  through  with  the  conversion  of  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cents.  The  majority 
insisted  on  having  the  interpellation  forth- 
with, and  M.  Rouvier  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. Thus  fell  the  Rouvier  ministry, 
dragged  down  in  the  confusion  of  the 
Cadarel-Limouzin  business,  though  its 
own  conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  and 
it  had  simply  shown,  as  it  was  its  duty  to 
show,  a  wish  to  spare  as  far  as  possible 
the  dignity  of  the  president  of  the  French 
republic. 

The  crisis  was  long  and  stormy.  Once 
the  ministry  was  overthrown,  it  was  clear 
to  everybody  that  M.  Gr^vy  must  go,  for 
no  one  could  undertake  to  form  a  Cabinet. 
M.  Cl^menceau  ventured,  indeed,  to  think 
of  it  for  a  moment,  but  his  own  friends 
dissuaded  him.  One  after  another,  those 
who  were  called  to  the  Elystfe  repeated 
the  same  advice.  The  crisis  was  presi- 
dential, not  ministerial.  No  combination 
was  possible. 

M.  Gr^vy  is  an  expert  lawyer,  and  a 
shrewd  peasant  besides  ;  and  he  had  more- 
over been  so  long  and  so  loudly  extolled 
for  his  austere  virtues  that  he  had  come 
to  think  it  impossible  that  public  opinion 
should  turn  against  him.  He  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  being  turned  away  in 
contempt  within  two  years  of  his  re-elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  Republicans.  He  was  willing 
to  go,  but  to  go  at  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  way,  not  at  the  brutal  summons  of  an 
infatuated  public.  He  employed  every 
possible  subterfuge  for  gaining  time.  In 
his  interviews  with  men  of  various  parties, 
he  was  by  turns  insinuating,  eloquent, 
lively,  pathetic ;  he  showed  a  suppleness 
and  a  tenacity  which  amazed  his  interloc- 
utors. He  hoped  that,  if  he  could  gain  but 
a  few  days,  the  division  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  impossibility  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  as  to  his  successor,  would 
end  in  creating  a  current  in  his  favor.  It 
was  not  till  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  two  simultaneous  orders 
of  the  day,  had  practically  dismissed  him 
on  the  1st  of  December,  that  he  could 
bring  himself  to  resign.  He  did  so  the 
next  day,  in  a  message  in  which  the  con- 
fusion of  his  mind  is  betrayed  by  the 
incoherence  of  his  style. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  a  man 
who  has  made  so  lamentable  a  retreat 
after  having  been  for  nine  years  at  the 
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head  of  the  French  republic.  It  is  the 
more  difficult,  from  the  extreme  reserve 
affected  bv  M.  Gr^vy  during  his  presi- 
dency, and  from  the  fact  that,  though  in 
reality  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  he  passed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  a  person 
whose  only  idea  was  to  economize  a  few 
hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  out  of  the 
civil  list.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  M.  Gr^vy  —  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  thought  too  much  of  making 
a  profit  out  of  the  post  he  occupied,  and 
systematically  withdrew  himself  from  his 
representative  duties;  that  he  showed  a 
deplorable  indifference  to  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  even  to  useful  and  charitable 
undertakings ;  and  that  he  never  really 
earned  the  reputation  for  republican  aus- 
terity with  which  his  cold  demeanor  and 
retired  life  had  caused  him  to  be  credited 
—  he  did  France  a  service  she  ought  never 
to  forget.  In  the  midst  of  conflicting  par- 
ties he  succeeded  in  acquiring  for  himself 
a  place  apart ;  and  he  did  this  in  a  manner 
which  was  at  once  clever  and  easy.  His 
opinions  were  very  Radical;  his  language 
and  behavior  were  very  moderate  and  re- 
served. He  thus  conciliated  the  Radicals 
by  his  way  of  thinking,  and  the  Moderates 
by  his  way  of  speaking.  As  he  never 
courted  notoriety,  had  nothing  of  the  char- 
latan about  him,  and  betrayed  no  ambition 
of  any  sort,  he  gave  no  offence  and  stood 
in  no  one's  light ;  and  in  moments  of  diffi- 
culty he  was  able  to  come  forward  as  the 
peacemaker  between  discordant  parties. 
It  was  thus  that  he  became  president  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  1871  and  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  in  1879  —  ^^^  vfho,  in 
1848,  had  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  presidency.  In  electing  him  to  fill  the 
place,  all  parties  believed  that  they  had 
secured  a  president  who  would  be  abso- 
lutely neutral,  and  who  had  no  desire  to 
govern.  But  this  was  not  altogether  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  his  political  activity 
was  never  ostensible  or  direct,  and  that  he 
rendered  a  real  service  by  accustoming 
the  country  to  an  anonymous  government. 
For  nine  years  he  made  Frenchmen  do 
without  either  loving  or  hating  the  head  of 
the  State,  or  even  troubling  themselves 
about  him.  But  he  had  a  very  real  con- 
trol over  his  ministers.  In  England,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Georges,  the  sover- 
eign has  hardly  ever  been  present  at  a 
Cabinet  Council.  Under  M.  Grdvy  the 
Council  of  Ministers  never  met  anywhere 
but  at  the  presidency.  He  joined  in  all 
the  discussions,  took  part  in  the  selection 
of  persons  for  the  most  important  posts, 


and,  above  all,  he  closely  followed  the 
course  of  foreign  policy.  It  was  here  that 
his  influence  was  most  happily  felt;  and 
it  is  in  great  part  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
persistently  peaceful  policy  of  France.  It 
was  he  who  mainly  contributed,  at  the 
time  of  the  Schnaebele  affair,  to  restrain 
MM.  Goblet  and  Boulanger  from  commit- 
ting imprudences  which  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  war.  On  our  home  policy  he 
has  also  had  a  moderating  influence  ;  for, 
bold  as  his  own  views  were,  he  saw  that 
the  realization  of  the  Radical  programme 
would  discredit  the  republic,  and,  still 
more,  that  the  Radical  leaders  were  in- 
capable of  governing;  and  he  therefore 
systematically  omitted  them  from  his  min- 
isterial combinations.  Unluckily  be  had 
no  plan  of  government;  his  good  sense 
resided  in  his  character,  and  not  in  his 
intellect;  delay  and  passivity  were  all  his 
method.  The  only  statesman  congenial 
to  him  was  M.  de  Freycinet,  for  the  very 
reason  that  M.  de  Freycinet  represented 
nothing,  but  was  simply  a  clever,  subtle, 
insinuating  person,  adroit  in  managing 
men  of  all  parties,  and  in  veiling  with  fine 
phrases  the  emptiness  of  his  ideas  and 
the  nullity  of  his  actions.  Virile  and  pos- 
itive characters  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
intolerable  to  him ;  and  Gambetta  had  no 
more  implacable  or  more  formidable  ene- 
my than  the  late  president  of  the  Frendi 
republic.  He  had  steadily  opposed  the 
policy  of  Gambetta  in  the  National  As* 
sembly,  when  the  latter  was  ui^ng  on  the 
Left  an  alliance  with  M.  Thiers  and  the 
Left  Centre  ;  and  had  stood  out  for  a  pol* 
icy  of  no  compromise  which  must  have 
ended  in  ruining  the  influence  of  the  Left; 
and  he  never  forgave  Gambetta  the  tri- 
umph he  achieved,  and  the  preponderance 
he  attained,  after  the  death  of  Thiers,  over 
the  Republican  party.  M.  Gr^vy  was  the 
real  though  secret  author  of  the  fall  of  the 
Gambetta  ministry.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  part  he  then  played,  he  would  have 
retained,  and  justly  retained,  bis  politiol 
reputation,  if  he  could  have  brought  hiHh 
self  to  decline  re-election  in  1886.  It  was 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  effectiK  for 
the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI 1 1.,  a  normal  and  peaceful  transfer  of 
the  supreme  office  of  the  State.  But  the 
Republican  partv  was  hopelessly  divided; 
every  one  re  coifed  before  the  e£brt  tbil 
would  have  been  needed  to  support  aar 
new  candidature,  and  the  choice  fell  bacs 
upon  .M.  Gr^vy,  even  though  the  public 
was  already  aware  of  the  comnromisiiig 
influence  of  M.  Wilson.  M.  Crirf  sod 
the  Republicans  alike  suffered  for  their 
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mistake.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  chaQge 
was  efifected  did  credit  to  republican 
institutions ;  it  does  not  do  credit  to  re- 
publican institutions  that  the  first  three 
presidents  of  the  republic  have  all  been 
compelled  to  resign :  and  there  is  no  con- 
cealing that  the  republic  itself  was  injured 
by  the  discredit  thrown  on  M.  ur^vy. 
With  all  his  strong  common  sense,  his  un- 
doubted political  integrity,  and  his  unques- 
tionable patriotism,  he  has  been  hissed  off 
the  stage ;  while  his  son-in-law  is  scarcely 
out  of  one  prosecution  before  he  finds 
himself  in  danger  of  another. 

But  the  expulsion  of  M.  Gr^vy  was  only 
a  beginning;  it  remained  to  choose  his 
successor,  and  this  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult. If  Republicans  failed  to  agree  on 
the  choice  of  a  candidate,  the  Right  mieht 
step  in  to  decide  the  election,  and  what 
possible  credit  could  attach  to  a  president 
of  the  republic  who  owed  his  election  to 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  ?  Moreover, 
after  all  that  had  happened  to  discredit 
the  executive  and  to  betray  the  impotence 
of  the  Chambers,  and  after  all  the  anxiety 
we  had  gone  through  in  the  spring  about 
General  Boulanger,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
choose  a  president  with  a  character  of  his 
own,  one  who  should  represent  in  the  eyes 
d  the  country  some  distinct  governmental 
principle.  Many  Moderate  Republicans 
were  so  strongly  convinced  of  this  neces- 
sity that  they  would  gladly  have  elected 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  best-known  of  all  our 
statesmen  for  his  energy  of  character  and 
his  opposition  to  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  Extreme  Left  —  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
who  had  ventured  openly  to  say,  '*  Le  p^ril 
est  k  gauche."  Others  turnea  their  eyes 
to  General  Saussier ;  but  his  candidature 
had  to  be  dropped  in  face  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  roused  by  the  very  idea  of  a 
military  president.  The  recollection  of 
M.  Boulanger^s  follies  was  too  recent  for 
anybody  to  think  of  proposing  him.  The 
candidature  of  M.  Ferry  roused  a  fury  of 
opposition  in  the  Radical  camp.  It  was 
felt  that  his  very  name  would  have  an 
irresistible  influence  in  the  country,  and 
would  turn  the  elections  in  favor  of  the 
Moderates.  The  Radical  press  broke  o\it 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse.  M.  Ferry  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Comte  de  Pans ;  he 
was  the  pope^s  candidate ;  he  was  Prince 
Bismarck's  candidate.  He  was  Ferry  the 
traitor,  Ferry  the  Prussian,  Ferry  the 
Clerical,  Ferry  the  Orleanist.  M.  D^rou- 
l^de,  always  to  the  fore  when  there  is  any 
absurdity  in  hand,  agreed  with  MM.  Eudes 
and  Vaillant,  the  chiefs  of  the  revolation- 
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ary  party,  to  take  arms  if  M.  Ferry  were 
elected.  The  municipal  coancillors,  with 
M.  Hovelacque  at  their  head,  overjoyed 
at  the  opportunity  of  playing  a  little  part 
in  politics,  prepared  to  summon  the  Paris 
deputies  to  oppose  M.  Fenn^'s  nomination, 
and  threaten  insurrection  if  it  were  car- 
ried. On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December 
demonstrations,  rather  noisy  than  danger- 
ous, took  place  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Baseless  and 
absurd  as  it  was,  all  this  was  not  without 
its  effect  A  week  later  a  madman,  named 
Aubertin,  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver 
at  M.  Ferry,  thinking  to  rid  the  country 
of  an  a|^ent  of  Bismarck  and  the  Comte 
de  Pans.  But  it  was  to  none  of  these 
things  that  the  failure  of  M.  Ferry's  can- 
didature was  really  due.  Its  success  was 
impossible  from  the  first  M.  Ferry  could 
not  command  a  sufficient  number  of  Re- 
publican votes  to  make  him  indepeodent 
of  the  support  of  the  Rieht  Now,  that 
support  would  have  been  latal  to  him  if  he 
could  have  had  it;  and,  besides,  the  Risht 
never  dreamt  of  givine  it  To  make  M . 
Ferry  president  would  have  been,  in  all 
probability,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Moderate  Republican  majority, 
and  to  lose  a  number  of  RoyaUst  seats. 
The  Right  preferred  to  go  on  as  we  are, 
with  the  Republican  forces  cmmbling  to 
pieces,  and  the  impotence  of  the  govern- 
ment vexing  the  country,  paralyzing  busi- 
ness, and  leaving  the  door  open  to  Ja 
monarchical  reaction.  Moreover,  many 
even  ol  the  Moderate  Republicans  with- 
held their  support  from  M.  Ferry,  out  of 
timidity  and  the  fear  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Right,  and  fovored  a  candidate  of  less 
decisive  views,  who  should  continue  the 
traditions  of  presidential  neutrality  be« 
queathed  by  M.  Gr^vy. 

The  Radicals  had  their  candidate.  Their 
candidate  was  M.  de  Freydnet  Not  that 
M.  de  Freydnet  holds  l6ulical  prindples 
himself,  but  a  sufficient  absence  of  char- 
acter and  principle  seemed  likely  to  do 
almost  as  well ;  and  bis  conduct  when  he 
was  last  in  office  gave  them  reason  to 
hope  he  would  make  a  very  manageable 
president  If  at  first  they  put  forward 
the  name  of  M.  Floquet,  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  offering  at  the  last  moment  an 
apparent  concession  by  abandoning  him 
for  M.  de  Freycinet.  But  the  Moderates 
were  even  more  opposed  to  M.  de  Frey* 
cinet  than  to  M.  Floquet,  and  they  were 
just  as  determined  against  him  as  the 
Radicals  against  M.  Ferry.  From  the 
first  hour  of  the  Congress  which  met  ax 
Versailles  on  the  3Fd  of  December,  it 
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plain  that  neither  M.  Ferry  nor  M.  de 
Freycinet  could  possibly  succeed.  At  the 
meeting  held  beforehand  by  the  Repub- 
licans, M.  Ferry  had  indeed  obtained  a 
relative  maiority  over  the  other  candidates, 
but  this  relative  majority  could  not  mean 
an  absolute  majority  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress. It  could  be  only  some  neutral 
candidate.  A  small  group  wished  for  M. 
Brisson  who,  some  time  ago,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  eventual  successor  of  M. 
Gr^vy;  but  his  ill  success  as  prime  min- 
ister had  destroyed  his  chances.  He  is 
one  of  those  dull  and  sombre  men  who 
never  succeed  in  anything,  however  much 
they  deserve  to  succeed.  Finally,  M. 
Sadi  Carnot  was  elected.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  his  election.  The  first 
reason  was  his  name.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Lazare  Carnot,  the  organizer  of  the 
armies  of  the  first  republic,  and  the  son 
of  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  who  was  a  min- 
ister in  1848,  a  member  of  the  opposition 
under  the  empire,  and  who  is  now  a  sen- 
ator and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  There 
was  a  certain  fascination  in  the  idea  of 
summoning  to  the  head  of  the  State  a 
man  who  bears  an  historic  name.  But 
the  other  reason  was  the  stronger.  It  was 
this.  M.  Carnot,  when  minister  of  finance, 
was  said  to  have  refused,  even  at  the 
urgent  request  of  M.  Wilson,  to  remit 
certain  dues  paid  to  the  treasury  by 
Messrs.  Dre^-fus,  the  guano-merchants, 
friends  and  clients  of  M.  Gr^vy.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  M.  Carnot  never  really 
had  the  opportunity  of  performing  this  act 
of  heroic  integrity,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  choice  of  the  Congress.  The 
heads  of  his  department  could  not  agree 
as  to  whether  the  dues  had  been  Icgallv 
levied  or  not;  and  he  contented  himseff 
vTith  postponing  the  decision,  which  was 
ultimately  given  by  his  successor  in  favor 
of  Messrs.  Dreyfus.  So  that  M.  Carnot 
has  been  made  president  of  the  French 
Republic  for  an  act  of  integrity  he  never 
committed,  and  for  jGjiving  himself  the 
trouble  to  be  born,  like  the  heir  of  any 
royal  house.  Under  a  republican  form 
of  government  the  thing  is  curious. 

However,  the  choice  may  be  justified  on 
other  grounds.  M.  Carnot  is  a  good  en- 
gineer: he  did  good  service  at  Havre 
during  the  war  of  1870-71  ;  he  has  since 
shown  administrative  faculty  as  minister 
of  public  works  and  of  finance.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under  both 
M.  Ferry  and  M.  de  Freycinet.  Moder- 
ate in  his  opinions,  he  has  made  no  ene- 
mies in  any  party;  and  his  rigid  honesty 


is  not  the  less  undisputed  that  it  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  display  attributed  to  it 
by  the  legend.  He  is  rich,  and  he  has  a 
very  charming  wife,  who,  notwithstanding 
a  slight  deafness,  loves  society,  and  likes 
having  receptions.  M.  Carnot  will  fill 
his  place  with  dignity,  and  he  will  not 
recoil,  like  M.  Gr^vy,  from  the  duties  and 
the  burdens  it  imposes  on  him.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  has  the 
knowledge  of  European  affairs,  the 
breadth  of  view,  and  the  firmness  of  tern* 
per  which  are  needed  to  make  all  that 
should  be  made  of  it,  and  to  guide  this 
country  through  the  difficulties  which  lie 
before  her. 

He  began  with  a  mistake.  The  ansr 
nimity  of  the  votes  deceived  him,  and  he 
took  It  for  an  indication  of  a  real  desire 
to  lay  aside  party  conflicts  and  unite  in 
maintaining  an  orderly  and  prudent  gov* 
ernment  till  the  next  efection.  He  dicf not 
see  that  the  Radicals  never  can  endure  the 
status  quo ^  and  never  unite  with  the  Mod- 
erates except  when  the  Moderates  consent 
to  adopt  some  part  of  their  programme. 
Instead  of  simply  retaining  intact  the 
Rouvier  ministry,  which  had  given  proof 
of  its  solidity  and  administrative  capac- 
ity, and  explaining  that,  as  the  crisis  had 
been  presidential  and  not  ministerial,  he 
thought  it  best  to  await  the  indicationi 
offered  by  Parliament  before  modifying 
the  Cabinet  in  any  way,  he  wasted  tea 
days  in  trying  to  solve  the  insoluble  prol> 
lem  of  Republican  concentration,  and  to 
reconcile  Moderates  like  M.  Ribot  with 
ultra-Radicals  like  M.  Lacroix.  It  ended 
in  his  having  to  put  up  with  a  pureljr  Mod- 
erate ministry  under  M.Tirard.  ItisjosK 
such  another  ministry  as  the  last,  only 
with  all  the  members  changed,  except  M. 
Flourens,  who  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  M.  FallifrreSi  who 
leaves  the  Home  Office  to  M.  Sarrien,  and 
takes  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  future  ?  The 
Radicals  are  not  very  likely  to  leave  the 
Cabinet  in  peace.  As  soon  as  they  nv 
that  M.  Carnot  was  not  going  to  play  into 
their  hands  by  sending  tor  M.  de  Freyci- 
net, they  stopped  singing  his  praises  and 
began  to  suspect  him  of  wishing  to  exer- 
cise an  illegal  preponderance  in  politicil 
affairs.  One  of  two  things  must  happen. 
Either  the  Cabinet  will  hold  together  by 
the  tolerance  of  the  Right — and  then  we 
go  back  to  the  situation  created  by  If* 
Rouvier — cr  it  nill  collapse  under  the 
attacks  of  a  coalition  of  the  Right  and  the 
Extreme  Li  ft,  and  we  shall  find  oarschcs 
face  to  face  with  the  very  same  difkultici 
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that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Goblet  minis- 
try or  the  election  of  the  new  president. 
In  one  word,  the  divisions  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  strength  of  the  Mon- 
archists   in    the    Chamber,   are    making 
government  impossible.     No  ministry  can 
keep  its  seat  except  on  condition  that  it 
does  nothing  and  that  nothing  happens. 
The  raising  of  a  serious  question  is  fatal 
to  it;  and  as  serious  questions   must  be 
raised,  no  ministry  can  be  secure.     The 
government  ought  either  to  have  the  pru- 
dence to  touch  nothing  but  financial  busi- 
ness till  after  the  elections,  or  the  courage 
to  dissolve  at  once.     But  prudence  it  is 
useless  to  expect ;  and  as  to  a  dissolution, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  worse  time  for  it. 
If  the  Republicans  could  bring  themselves 
to  subordinate  their  personal  interests  to 
those  of  the  country,  they  might  all  com- 
bine  to  demand  a  dissolution,  declaring 
that  their  object  in  doing  so  was  simply 
to  eliminate  the   unconstitutional  parties 
from  the  legislature.     The  one  vital  inter- 
est of  the  republic  is  to  have  a  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
as  it  has  in  the  Senate.     Even  a  Radical 
majority  would  be  better  than  no  majority 
at  all.     The  essential  thing  is  a  ministry 
which  shall  be  the  true  and  undivided  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of   a  majority,   and 
which  can  rely  on  that  majority  for  con- 
tinuous   support.       Unfortunately,   it    is 
asking  too  much  of  the  deputies  to  expect 
them   to  commit   such   a  suicide  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good.     The  Moder- 
ates might  possibly  consent  to  propose  a 
dissolution  ;  but  the  Radicals  prefer  to  go 
on   making  it    inevitable,  and    then    de- 
nounce it  as  a  coup  d'etat,  and  pose  as  its 
victims.     It  has  been  one  of  the  calamities 
of  the  republic  that  the  right  of  dissolu- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  the  working  of 
parliamentary   institutions,  and  which    is 
the  only  means  of  holding  in  check  the 
caprices  of  the  members  or  putting  an  end 
to  the  anarchy  of  a   hopelessly   divided 
house,  was  applied  for  the  first  time  (by 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  under  the  presidency 
of  Marshal  MacMahon)  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  doing  violence  to  the   wishes  of 
the  country,  and  of  breaking  up   a  very 
strong  and  coherent  majority.     This  iniq- 
uitous act  has  gone  far  to  break  the  very 
springs  of  republican  government,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  they  recover  their  elas- 
ticity.    Ministers   are   afraid    to  use   the 
weapon  which  the   Constitution  puts  into 
their  hands;  and  if  they  did  use  it,  there 
are  plenty  of  good  people  who  would  think 
they  were  witnessing  an   act  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  executive.     The  Radi- 
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cals  are  quite  ready  to  cry  out  upon  It  as 
a  coup  a^^iat;  while  the  Moderates  are 
preparing,  should  dissolution  become  in- 
evitable, to  figure  as  the  partisans  of  the 
president,  and  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
tige of  an  executive  recently  installed 
amidst  universal  acclamation. 

But  the  name  of  M.  Carnot  will  be 
nothing:  but  a  screen.  The  real  struggle 
will  be  between  the  partisans  and  the  op- 
ponents of  M.  Ferry ;  and  the  real  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  or  not  M.  Ferry  shall 
come  back  to  power.  If  he  comes  back, 
there  will  assuredly  be  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  Conservative  Republi- 
canism ;  if  he  does  not,  and  things  go  on 
slipping  into  the  hands  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  it  will  probably  end  in  a  state  of 
disorder  which  may  bring  back  a  mon- 
archy. M.  Ferry's  position  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  recent  events.  He 
stood  before  the  Congress  as  the  only 
political  personage  whose  name  had  a 
definite  significance ;  and  the  Liberal  bour- 
geoisie passionately  desired  his  election. 
There  would  no  doubt,  at  the  first  moment, 
be  some  troubles  to  suppress  in  Paris; 
but  if  a  great  change  does  not  soon  take 
place  in  the  march  of  affairs  we  shall  find 
ourselves,  a  little  later  on,  in  presence  of 
far  greater  troubles.  Already  the  agi- 
tators in  Paris  think  it  is  due  to  them  that 
M.  Ferry  was  not  elected.  There  might 
be  circumstances  in  which  they  would  be 
free  to  act  more  boldly,  and  would  find 
the  elements  of  resistance  less  prepared 
to  meet  them. 

The  attempt  on  M.  Ferry's  life,  which 
so  miraculously  failed,  was  a  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  It  gave  occasion  for  one 
more  proof  of  that  admirable  coolness  and 
pluck  which  he  had  already  shown  during 
the  war;  and  it  created  quite  an  explosion 
of  sympathy  with  the  victim  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  reprobates  whose  frantic 
declamations  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
form had  fired  the  brain  of  the  assassin. 
The  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers,  in  partic- 
ular, took  occasion  to  express  their  respect 
and  attachment  to  M.  Ferry,  and  to  acquit 
him  of  the  stupid  calumnies  which  accused 
him  of  a  want  of  patriotism.  The  preju- 
dices which  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  against  him  have  all  but  disap- 
peared ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  his 
popularity  with  the  middle  classes  is  such 
as  it  never  was  before.  They  await  with 
impatience  the  moment  when  he  shall  be 
called  to  govern.  The  two  most  remark- 
able facts  of  the  last  few  months  are  the 
sudden  oblivion  into  which  Ge^NSix-al'^aw- 
langer  has  fallen,  and  the  r^'a.Y^^'JX'Mic.^ 
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of  M.  Ferry  as  a  leading  figure  on  the 
scene. 

Arts  and  letters  do  not  greatly  flourish 
amidst  the  agitations  of  a  disturbed  politi- 
cal life ;  and  we  have  nothing  eventful  to 
note  in  the  intellectual  world.  Still,  these 
months  have  not  been  barren.  First, 
there  is  tiie  usual  allowance  of  art  exhibi- 
tions, which  go  on  in  unbroken  succession 
all  the  year  round.  M.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vanncs  shows  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
moderate  size,  together  with  studies  and 
cartoons  of  his  vast  mural  paintings.  The 
exhibition  h<is  been  useful  in  giving  us  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  this 
very  original  artist,  who,  in  spite  of  shock- 
ing blunders,  has  realized  so  individual 
an  ideal  of  beauty,  and  formed  so  noble  a 
style,  in  a  period  when  most  painters  de- 
spise any  attempt  at  style,  and  aim  only  at 
the  picturesque.  The  studies  here  ex- 
hibited show  that  M.  de  Chavannes'  errors 
in  drawing  come  from  the  effort  after 
style.  When  he  works  direct  from  na- 
ture his  drawing  is  masterly.  Another 
thin^  that  comes  out  at  this  exhibition  is 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  his  strongest  point 
is  his  coloring.  It  is  sober  coloring,  in 
modified  tints;  but  his  harmony  is  won- 
derful, such  as  no  one  had  reached  before  ; 
and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  his  dis- 
tinctive quality  as  a  decorator.  At  M. 
Petit's  gallery  thirty-three  young  painters 
have  combined  to  open  a  Salon  des 
Jeunes,  Amongst  them  is  Ary  Kenan,  a 
son  of  M.  Ernest  Kenan,  whose  unreal 
compositions  and  vivid  tones  of  pure  color 
recall  the  work  of  some  of  the  English 
prc-Raphaclites.  M.  Di net's  landscapes 
are  good.  As  to  M.  Friant,  I  have  already 
remarked  on  liis  work  at  the  Salon.  He 
is,  at  twenty-five,  a  portraitist  of  the  first 
rank,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may 
not  rise  to.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
exhibits  a  collection  of  the  pictures  of 
Guillaumet,  the  truthful  and  delightful 
painter  of  Algeria.  At  Launette's  library 
may  be  seen  M.  Lhcrmitte's  charcoal 
sketches  for  the  illustrations  to  a  new- 
book  by  M.  A.  Theuriet,  *'  La  Vie  Rus- 
tique."  A  year  ago,  M.  Launette,  whose 
edition  of  M.  Maurice  Leloir's  "  Manon 
Lescaut "  had  already  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  artistic  publishers,  asso- 
ciated the  pen  of  M.  Theuriet  with  the 
pencil  of  M.  Giacomelli  in  a  volume  of 
marvellous  chromotypes,  **  Le  Monde  des 
Oiscaux."  He  has  now  realized  a  no  less 
happy  association  in  uniting  that  one  of 
all  our  writers  who  can  best  speak  of  rural 
life  with  that  one  of  all  our  painters  who 
can  best  and  most  poetically  paint  it.     M. 


Lhermitte  is  not  to  be  despised  on  canvas, 
but  it  is  in  black  chalk  that  he  is  unri- 
\'alled.  He  has  extraordinary  delicacy  of 
execution,  and  the  effects  of  light  he  pro- 
duces are  marvellous.  **La  Vie  Rus- 
tique  "  is  full  of  both  poetry  and  reality, 
and  will  delight  all  lovers  ot  the  country, 
which  it  represents  under  so  many  varied 
aspects. 

The  next  best  of  the  New  Year  books  is 
the  "  Cahiers  du  Capitaine  Coignet,*' illus- 
trated by  Le  Blant,  and  published  by  Ha- 
chette.  This  Capitaine  Coignet  was  a 
soldier  who  fought  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Em- 
pire, rose  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  amused  himself  in  his  old  age  by 
writing  his  memoirs.  These  papers,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Lor^dan  Larchev,  form  a 
really  inestimable  record  of  the  moral 
history  of  prance  under  the  first  empire. 
The  unlettered  soldier,  who  never  pre- 
tended to  the  faintest  notion  of  orthog- 
raphy, turned  out,  without  knowing  it,  a 
capital  writer,  so  clear  were  his  ideas,  aund 
so  straightforward  his  character.  M.  le 
HIant,  well  known  for  his  episodes  of  the 
Venddan  wars,  contributes  a  very  vigorous 
and  faithful  rendering  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic scenes  in  the  story.  Besides  the 
numerous  vignettes  in  the  text,  there  are 
a  number  of  plates  consisting  of  larger 
compositions  of  very  various  character 
and  etiect. 

Michelet's  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  illustrated 
by  Bida,  is  another  charming  book ;  thoi^ 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  illns- 
trator  has  not  given  more  relief  andindi* 
viduality  to  the  heroine  herself. 

M.  K.  PeyreVs  "Napoleon  and  his 
Times,''  published  by  Didot,  has  real  his- 
toric value.  It  is  an  impartisU  and  well- 
informed  account  of  the  hfe  of  Napoleon, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  complete 
survey  of  the  French  society  of  the  period. 
The  illustrations  reproduce  in  facsimile 
almost  all  the  documents  which  serve  to 
reveal  "the  body  of  the  time,  his  form 
and  pressure."  The  execution  of  the 
illustrations  occasionally  leaves  something 
to  be  desired ;  but  the  volume  formi, 
nevertheless,  a  very  interestini;  Napole- 
onic museum.  The  same  firm  is  puuish- 
ing  in  parts  the  noble  work  of  M.  Leboa 
on  the  "  Civilizations  of  India.*' 

M.  Plon  has  made  a  great  success  witib 
his  delightful  children's  books,  illustrated 
by  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel,  who  has  such  a 
clever  way  of  mixing  the  most  delicate 
irony  with  his  simplicity,  and  whose  fine 
decorative  feeling  has  achieved  sarroising 
effects  of  color  m  flat  tints.    M.  fioutct 
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de  Monvel  is  one  of  our  most  orifrinal 
men.  He  has  created  a  new  style  of  illus- 
tration in  France,  as  Kate  Greenaway  did 
in  England,  and  his  work,  though  it  is  less 
poetic,  is  quite  as  original,  more  skilful, 
and  more  varied  than  hers. 

The  chief  literary  event  that  marked 
the  end  of  the  year  was  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Renan*s  **His- 
toire  du  Peuple  dMsrael."  M.  Renan  has 
already  given  us  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, from  the  time  of  its  founder  to  the 
third  century;  and  he  now  proposes  to 
supply  the  natural  preface  to  his  work  by 
tracing  back  the  history  of  the  Jewisn 
people,  and  showing  the  development  of 
that  idea  of  God  which  ultimately  found 
its  incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  new 
•book  is  to  be  in  four  volumes;  and  the 
first  contains  all  the  legendary  part  of 
the  history,  and  brings  us  down  to  David. 
M*  Renan,  while  he  brings  put  with  his 
usual  bold  and  delicate  touch  the  salient 
facts  of  a  history  which  has  but  little 
direct  and  contemporary  evidence  to  rest 
upon,  has  set  himself  more  particularly  to 
determine  the  principal  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  book  .will 
be  most  interesting  and  will  excite  the 
most  controversy.  According  to  M.  Re- 
nan, the  primitive  religion  of  Israel  was 
the  worship  of  the  Elohim^  a  collective 
name  for  the  invisible  forces  that  govern 
the  world,  and  which  are  vaguely  con- 
ceived as  forming  a  supreme  power  at 
once  single  and  manifold.  This  vague 
primitive  monotheism  gets  modified  dur- 
ing the  migrations  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  especially  during  their  strug- 
gles for  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  at 
last  gives  place  to  the  conception  of  Jah- 
veh,  a  national  God,  conceived  after  the 
fashion  of  the  gods  of  polytheism,  essen- 
tially anthropomorphic,  the  God  of  Israel, 
in  conflict  with  the  gods  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  It  was  the  task  of  the 
prophets  to  change  this  low  and  narrow 
conception  of  the  Deity  for  a  nobler  one, 
to  bring  back  the  Jews  to  the  Elohistic 
idea  in  a  spiritualized  form,  and  to  trans- 
form the  Jah  veh  of  the  times  of  the 
judges  into  a  God  of  all  the  earth,  uni- 
versal, one,  and  absolute  —  that  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  of  whom  Jesus,  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  completed  the  revelation 

This  new  volume  of  Renan's,  which,  in 
a  society  more  interested  in  the  great 
problems  of  history  and  philosophy,  would 
have  attracted  public  attention  in  the  high- 
est degree,  has  hardly  been  read  as  yet  oy 
any  but  men  of  learning.   Modern  society 
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is  very  frivoloasy  and  reads  but  little. 
Spoilt  by  the  habit  of  skimming  over 
journals  and  reviews,  it  has  come  to  dread 
all  works  of  any  length,  and  especially 
those  which  require  a  continuous  effort  of 
thought  or  attention.  It  is  almost  inclined 
to  make  a  bit  of  scandal  a  sim  aud  non. 
What  it  likes  best  of  all  is  eitner  auto- 
biography or  fiction ;  and  even  in  fiction 
it  is  on  tne  lookout  for  allusions  and  be- 
trayals* It  is  gloating  now  with  morbid 
curiosity  over  the  second  volume  of  the 
"Journal  des  Goncourt,"  in  which  those 
authors  pillory  themselves  without  shame 
or  reserve,  and  repeat  in  the  most  injudi« 
cious  way  every  cynical  or  extravagant 
remark  that  may  have  escaped  tneir 
friends.  They  give  the  most  melancholy 
impression  of  the  literary  society  of  Paris 
under  the  empire.  Daudet,  indeed,  pre- 
sents a  fairer  side  of  it  in  his  charming 
little  book,  •' Thirty  Years  of  my  life  in 
Paris.*'  There  is  always  somethmg  that 
makes  one  wince  in  seeing  a  man  publish 
himself  during  his  lifetime ;  bat  Daudet 
puts  into  it  such  sunny  good  temper,  such 
insinuating  wit  and  southern  vivacity,  that 
one  is  glad  to  put  by  one*s  scruples,  shake 
hands,  and  enjoy  oneself  with  him. 

Then  there  are  the  sensational  novels. 
In  the  competition  that  goes  on  amongst 
our  novelists  to  see  who  shall  go  farthest 
in  immorality  and  indecency,  MM.  Zola 
and  Mend^  have  distanced  all  the  rest; 
the  first  by  the  unmeasured  brutality  and 
l^rossness  of  his  new  story,  ••  La  Terre," 
in  which  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  ^ 
are  depicted  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
untruthful  colors ;  and  the  second  by  his 
wilful  perversity  and  his  pretentious  and 
refined  immorality.  Happily,  a  reaction 
has  at  last  set  in  against  these  deplorable 
tendencies.  **  La  Terre "  gave  rise  to 
general  indication,  and  a  group  of  the 
younger  disciples  of  M.  Zola  himself  pub- 
licly protested  against  excesses  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  naturalism. 

But  why  must  the  nobler  spirits,  the 
finer  minds,  such  as  M.  P.  Bourget,  sdlow 
themselves  to  be  dragged  down  by  the 
odious  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  pollute 
their  books  with  descriptions  which  make 
them  unreadable  by  women  of  any  deli- 
cacy? It  is  all  the  more  lamentable  be- 
cause the  powers  of  M.  Bourget  are  grow- 
ing and  ripening  with  every  volume  he- 
publishes.  His  last  novel,  **  Mensonges," 
contains  the  most  powerful  representations 
of  middle-class  life,  high  life,  artist  life, 
and  dramatic  life ;  and  the  central  idea,  oi 
his  book  —  that  the  sed>\OC\QTA  ol  «ei^se 
are  the  ruin  of  inteUect^x^  v^iitt  ^  "W^iVl 
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as  of  character  —  is  neither  frivolous  nor 
ignoble. 

M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  the  very 
opposite  of  M.  P.  Bourget.  In  place  of 
an  emotional  mysticism,  we  have  a  robust 
and  somewhat  hard  realism ;  instead  of 
the  delicacies  of  a  nervous  and  sparkling 
style,  we  have  sober,  strong,  and  simple 
language.  Both  are  pessimists  ;  but  while 
Bourget  saddens  at  the  ills  and  vices  of 
humanitv,  Maupassant  seems  rather  to 
take  delfght  in  exposing  its  essential  and 
incurable  selfishness.  His  last  story, 
"Pierre  et  Jean,"  is  a  very  simple  and 
touching  drama ;  but  it  is  a  most  distress- 
ing one,  from  the  determination  shown  by 
the  author  to  reduce  the  whole  play  of 
human  feeling  to  a  fundamental  principle 
of  pure  egoism.  Pierre  Loti,  for  his  part, 
is  not  a  philosopher  at  all,  yet  he  too  is  a 
pessimist ;  he  contents  himself  with  chron- 
icling sensations,  and,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  more  fugitive  than  a  sensa- 
tion, he  leaves  a  sufficiently  sad  impression 
of  the  vanity  of  human  life.  His  **  Ma- 
dame Chrysanth6me  "  is  another  of  his 
foreign  marriages,  and  this  time  it  is  a 
little  Japanese  lady,  brainless  and  frivo- 
lous—  a  pretty  little  figure  copied  from  a 
screen ;  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of 
describing,  with  that  happy  art  we  know 
so  well,  the  life  and  landscape  of  Japan. 

The  theatrical  season  has  been  a  bril- 
liant one,  though  unmarked  by  any  of 
those  great  successes  which  place  a  work 
once  for  all  in  the  repertory  of  the  future. 
M.  Pailleron  has  not  repeated  in  **  La 
Souris  "  the  triumph  of  **  Le  Monde  ou 
Ton  s'ennuie,"  though  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  finely  worked  out  of  the  two.  He 
has  chosen  one  of  those  delicately  tinted 
subjects  which,  like  the  **  Philiberte  "  of 
Emile  Augier,  are  attractive  only  to  the 
thoughtful  few.  The  whole  interest  of 
the  piece  lies  in  the  development  of  the 
character  of  a  young  girl,  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  **  the  mouse."  She  falls  in  love 
with  a  man  of  mature  age,  whom  all  the 
women  pay  court  to,  and  ends  by  winning 
his  affection.  The  whole  thing  is  done  in 
light  and  lively  conversations,  in  touches 
of  delicate  sentiment  and  analysis.  Jt  is 
a  mere  trifle  —  only,  it  is  charming. 

In  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  M.  Pailleron's  little  piece  was  put 
on  the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  the 
public  as  a  whole  prefers  something 
stronger  —  something  that  appeals  to  its 
nerves  and  its  senses.  The  success  of 
M.  Sardou's  "  Li  Tosca  "  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  and  of  **L' Affaire  Cl^menceau  " 
—  taken  by  M.  d'Artois  from  a  novel  of 


M.  A.  Dumas  —  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  due 
to  the  somewhat  brutal  way  in  which 
these  two  pieces  excite  the  emotion  of  the 
spectators.  **  La  Tosca "  was  done  on 
purpose  to  display  the  powers  of  Mine. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  shows  herself  bv 
turns  tender,  sarcastic,  imploring,  terrifiea, 
angry,  and  desperate.  But  it  has  in  addi- 
tion the  fine  dramtitic  feeling,  the  histor- 
ical insight,  and  that  quality  of  being alivi^ 
which  ensures  for  all  the  plays'  of  M. 
Sardou,  if  not  a  permanent  reputation,  a 
great  run  for  the  time  being.  In  "  La 
Tosca  "  our  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  cries 
of  a  man  bleeding  under  the  torture,  ai^ 
by  the  scene  in  which  the  heroine  kills 
the  man  who  had  offered  her  her  lover's 
life  at  the  price  of  her  own  honor;  in 
**  L' Affaire  Cl^menceau,"  the  interest 
again  hinges  on  a  murder,  for  the  sculptor 
stabs  his  wife  for  her  unfaithfulness, 
though  he  cannot  cease  to  love  her.  Per- 
haps the  piece  owes  some  of  its  success 
to  the  other  telling  scenes,  in  which  Iza 
poses  to  her  husband  for  a  statue  of  DanaC^ 
or  enters  the  ball  disguised  as  a  page. 
But  the  profound  human  interest  of  Ae 
novel  quite  disappears  in  the  play,  and 
there  remains  nothing  but  a  sort  of  varietj 
entertainment,  very  stagy,  very  sensual 
very  brutal,  and  very  cleverly  put  together 
by  M.  d'Artois. 

M.  Hal^vy's  "Abbrf  Constant! n,"  given 
at  the  Gymnase,  is  in  a  softer  strain ;  and 
though  this  delicious  trifle  has  suffered 
almost  as  much  as  **L'Affaire  CMmen- 
ceau  "  in  its  transfer  to  the  boards,  it  is  a 
great  rest  to  find  oneself  for  a  whole  even* 
ing  in  the  company  of  people  who  are  i^ood 
—  and  so  very  cleverly  good.  NL  HaUfvj 
can  do  anything  he  lilces  with  us;  he 
makes  us  quite  believe  the  most  unlikely 
things,  and  identify  ourselves  by  sympa* 
thy  with  people  who  are  all  that  is  virtoous 
and  rich  and  happy  and  nice.  You  spend 
the  evening  in  a  charmed  world  ^some- 
thing between  the  Earthly  Paradise  and 
the  land  of  Cockayne ;  ana  you  dream  ont 
the  delightful  dream  without  ever  waki0C 
up  to  be  critical.  Whatever  mav  be  sm 
of  it  as  a  play,  it  is  a  charming  bit  of  lite^ 
ature,  and  that  is  saying  something. 

The  opera  has  given  us  nothing  new* 
The  only  musical  events  have  been  the 
performance  of  M.  Gounod's  **  Mors  ct 
Vita"  at  Rquen,  and  the  reproduction  at 
the  Concert  Colonna  of  M.  Massenet^ 
first  and  perhaps  best  work,  '*  Marie  Made- 
lei  ne."  Into  that  work  he  threw  the  whole 
passion  of  his  twenty-five  years  and  the 
first  freshness  of  his  inspiration.  He  wai 
then  still  in  Rome,  and  jost  engaged  la 
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the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  the  oratorio  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
religious  and  emotional  enthusiasm  awak- 
ened in  the  soul  of  the  young  artist  and 
lover  by  the  sight  of  the  Eternal  City,  and 
the  suDlime  yet  gracious  forms  of  the 
Albanian  and  Sabine  landscape.  Madame 
Krauss  lent  all  her  great  dramatic  force 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  rich  and  pas- 
sionate music,  and  M.  Massenet  enjoyed 
at  the  Ch&telet  concerts  one  of  the  finest 
triumphs  of  his  brilliant  cireer. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  two  very  inter- 
esting theatrical  experiments.  One  of 
these  is  the  Theatre  of  Transparencies 
(ombres  chinoises)  opened  at  the  original 
Caf^  du  Chat  Noir,  where  M.  Salis  holds 
his  new  Bohemia  of  impressionist  painters 
and  poets  of  the  decadence.  These  pan- 
tomimes in  colored  transparencies  are  not 
only  picturesque,  they  show  real  dramatic 
—  not  to  say  poetic  —  invention,  and  they 
do  great  credit  to  the  efforts  of  the  design- 
ers, MM.  Carau  d'Ache,  Sahib,  Willett, 
and  Riviere.  The  other  experiment  is  the 
Th^&tre  Libre,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 

fiving,  from  time  to  time,  representations 
y  amateur  actors,  or  actors  borrowed 
from  the  various  theatres,  of  pieces  which, 
from  their  original  or  even  eccentric  char- 
acter, could  hardly  find  their  way  on  to 
the  regular  stage.  Thus  they  propose  to 
attempt  Tolstoi*s  terrible  drama  "  La  Puis- 
sance des  Tdn^bres."  So  far,  the  only 
play  given  at  the  free  theatre  which  has 
really  succeeded  with  the  public  has  been 
a  little  piece  taken  from  the  best  of  the 
Goncourts'  novels,  **  Soeur  Philom^ne." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  one  death  to 
chronicle  which  has  been  a  r^-^al  event  in 
Paris — the  death  of  Mme.  Boucicaut. 
She  began  life  with  a  little  draper's  shop 
in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  married  her  assist- 
ant, and  the  two  together,  by  dint  of  their 
own  prudence  and  capacity,  gradually  in- 
creased their  business  till  it  grew  into  the 
Bon  March^,  the  biggest  shop  in  Paris, 
and  very  nearly  the  biggest  in  the  world. 
The  place  is  a  marvel  of  organization. 
Mme.  Boucicaut  lost  first  her  husband  and 
then  her  son ;  and  she  then  associated 
with  her  in  the  business  her  ten  principal 
empioyis^  and  afterwards  turned  the  Bon 
March^  into  one  great  co-operative  estab- 
lishment, in  whicn  every  employ^  h:is  an 
interest  proportioned  to  his  ofhce  and  his 
salary.  At  her  death,  she  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  her  immense  fortune  to  her 
employis^  entreating  them  to  carry  on  in 
the  same  spirit  "the  work  into  which  she 
had  put  all  her  ambition  and  all  her  heart." 
She  gave  magnificent  legacies  to  a  number 
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of  philanthropic  undertakings,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  and  left  the  residue, 
amounting  to  some  ten  million  francs,  to 
the  hospitals.  It  is  no  mean  sign  of  the 
democratic  day  we  live  in  when  a  little 
draperess  lives  to  make  such  princely 
largess,  and  shows  a  royalty  of  spirit  that 
kings  might  envy.  The  gift  of  Chantilly 
to  the  Institute  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and 
the  will  of  Mme.  Boucicaut  —  these  are 
the  two  titles  of  honor  of  the  year  1887. 

G.  MONOD. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
THE  WAITING  SUPPER. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
AUTHOR  OP   '*  THS  WOODLANDBRS,"   BTC. 

I. 

Whoever  had  perceived  the  yeoman's 
tall  figure  standing  on  Squire  Everard*s 
lawn  in  the  dusk  of  that  October  evening 
fifty  years  ago,  might  have  said  at  first 
sight  that  he  was  loitering  there  from  idle 
curiosity.  For  a  large  five-light  window 
of  the  manor-house  in  front  of  him  was 
unshuttered  and  uncurtained,  so  that  the 
illuminated  room  within  could  be  scanned 
almost  to  its  four  corners.  Obviously  no- 
body was  ever  expected  to  be  in  this  part 
of  the  grounds  after  nightfall. 

The  apartment  thus  commanded  by  an 
eye  from  without  was  occupied  by  two 
persons  only  ;  they  were  sitting  over  des- 
sert, the  tablecloth  having  been  removed 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  fruits  were 
local,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  nuts, 
and  such  other  products  of  the  summer  as 
might  be  presumed  to  grow  on  the  estate. 
There  was  strong  ale  and  rum  on  the 
table,  and  but  little  wine.  Moreover,  the 
appointments  of  the  dining-room  were 
simple  and  homely  even  for  the  date,  be- 
tokening a  countrified  household  of  the 
smaller  gentry,  without  much  wealth  or 
ambition  —  formerly  a  numerous  class, 
but  now  in  great  part  ousted  by  the  terri- 
torial landlords. 

One  of  the  two  sitters  was  a  young  lady 
in  white  muslin,  who  listened  somewhat 
impatiently  to  the  remarks  of  her  com- 
panion, an  elderly,  rubicund  personage, 
whom  the  merest  stranger  could  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  her  father.  The  watcher 
evinced  no  signs  of  moving,  and  it  became 
evident  that  affairs  were  not  so  simple  as 
they  first  had  seemed.  The  tall  tarmer 
was  in  fact  no  accidental  spectator,  and 
he  stood  by  premeditation  close  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  so  that  had  any  traveller 
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passed  along  the  road  without  the  park 
gate,  or  even  along  the  drive  to  the  door, 
that  person  would  scarce  have  noticed  the 
other,  notwithstanding  that  the  gate  was 
quite  near  at  hand,  and  the  park  little 
larger  than  a  paddock.  There  was  still 
light  enough  in  the  western  heaven  to 
brighten  faintly  one  side  of  the  man's  face, 
and  to  show  against  the  dark  mass  of  foli- 
age behind  the  admirable  cut  of  his  profile ; 
also  to  reveal  that  the  front  of  the  manor- 
house,  small  though  it  seemed,  was  solidly 
built  of  stone  in  that  never-to-be-surpassed 
style  for  the  English  country  residence  — 
the  mullioned  and  transomed  Elizabethan. 

The  lawn,  although  neglected,  was  still 
as  level  as  a  bowling-green  —  which  indeed 
it  might  once  have  served  for;  and  the 
blades  of  grass  before  the  window  were 
raked  by  the  candle-shine,  which  stretched 
over  chem  so  far  as  to  touch  faintly  the 
yeoman^s  face  on  that  side. 

Within  the  dining-room  there  were  also, 
with  one  of  the  twam,  the  same  signs  of  a 
hidden  purpose  that  marked  the  farmer. 
The  young  lady's  mind  was  straying  as 
clearly  into  the  shadows  as  that  of  the 
loiterer  was  fixed  upon  the  room  —  nay,  it 
could  be  said  that  she  was  even  cognisant 
of  the  presence  of  him  outside.  Impa- 
tience caused  her  little  foot  to  beat  silently 
on  the  carpet,  and  she  more  than  once 
rose  to  leave  the  table.  This  proceeding 
was  checked  by  her  father,  who  would  put 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  uncere- 
moniously press  her  down  into  her  chair, 
till  he  should  have  concluded  his  observa- 
tions. Her  replies  were  brief  enough,  and 
there  was  factitiousness  in  her  smiles  of 
assent  to  his  views.  A  small  iron  case- 
ment between  two  of  the  mullions  was 
open,  so  that  some  occasional  words  of 
the  dialogue  were  audible  without 

"As  for  drains  —  how  can  I  put  in 
drains  ?  The  pipes  don't  cost  much,  that's 
true ;  but  the  labor  in  sinking  the  trenches 
is  ruination.  And  then  the  gates  —  they 
should  be  hung  to  stone  posts,  otherwise 
there's  no  keeping  them  up  through  har- 
vest." The  squire's  voice  was  strongly 
toned  with  the  local  accent,  so  that  he  said 
"drains"  and  "geats"  like  the  rustics  on 
his  estate. 

The  landscape  without  grew  darker,  and 
the  young  man's  figure  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
small  stars  filled  in  between  the  larger, 
the  nebulae  between  the  small  stars,  the 
trees  quite  lost  their  voice ;  and  if  there 
was  still  a  sound,  it  was  the  purl  of  a 
stream  which  stretched  along  under  the 
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trees  that  bounded  the  lawn  on  its  oo*  th- 
em side. 

At  last  the  young  girl  did  get  to  her 
feet,  and  so  secured  her  retreat.  **  I  have 
something  to  do,  papa,"  she  said.  '*  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  drawing-room  just  yet." 

"Very  well,"  replied  he.  "Then  I 
won't  hurry."  And  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her,  he  drew  his  decanters  together, 
and  settled  down  in  his  chair. 

Three  minutes  after  that,  a  female  shape 
emerged  from  a  little  garden  door  which 
admitted  from  the  lawn  to  the  entrance 
front,  and  came  across  the  grass.  She 
kept  well  clear  of  the  dining-room  window, 
but  enough  of  its  light  fell  on  her  to  show, 
escaping  from  the  long,  dark -hooded  cloak 
that  she  wore,  stray  verges  of  the  same 
light  dress  which  had  figured  but  recently 
at  the  dinner-table.  Tne  hood  was  con- 
tracted tight  about  her  face  with  a  drawing- 
string,  making  her  countenance  small  and 
baby-like,  and  lovelier  even  than  before. 

Without  hesitation  she  brushed  across 
the  grass  to  the  tree  under  which  the 
young  man  stood  concealed.  The  moment 
she  had  reached  him  he  enclosed  her  form 
with  his  arm.  The  meeting  and  embrace, 
though  by  no  means  formal,  were  yet  not 
passionate;  the  whole  proceeding  was 
that  of  persons  who  had  repeated  the  act 
so  often  as  to  be  unconscious  of  its  per- 
formance. She  turned  within  his  arm, 
and  faced  in  the  same  direction  with  him- 
self, which  was  towards  the  window ;  and 
thus  they  stood  without  speaking,  the 
back  of  her  head  leaning  against  his 
shoulder.  For  a  while  each  seemed  to  be 
thinking  his  and  her  diverse  thoughts. 

"  You  have  kept  me  waiting  a  long 
time,  dear  Christine,"  he  said  at  last.  "1 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  particularly,  or  1 
should  not  have  staged.  How  came  ^-ou 
to  be  dining  at  this  time  o'  night?" 

"  My  father  has  been  out  all  day,  and 
dinner  was  put  back  till  five  o'clock.  I 
know  I  have  kept  you ;  but  Nicholas,  how 
can  I  help  it  sometimes,  if  I  am  not  to  run 
any  risk?  My  poor  father  insists  upon 
my  listening  to  all  he  has  to  say;  since 
my  brother  left  he  has  had  nobody  else  to 
listen  to  him  ;  and  to-night  he  was  partic- 
ularly tedious  on  his  usual  topics  —  drain- 
ing, and  tenant  farmers,  and  the  village 
people.  I  must  take  daddy  to  London; 
he  gets  so  narrow  always  staying  here." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  to  it  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  took  the  part  of  the  tenant  farm- 
ers, of  course,  as  the  beloved  of  one  should 
in  duty  do."  There  followed  a  little  break 
or  gasp,  implying  a  strangled  sigh. 
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"  You  are  sorry  vou  have  encouraged 
that  beloving  one  ? 

•  **  O  no,  Nicholas.    What  is  it  you  want 
to  see  me  for  particularly  ?  " 

**  1  know  you  are  sorry,  as  time  goes  on, 
and  everything  is  at  a  deadlock,  with  no 
prospect  of  change,  and  your  rural  swain 
loses  his  freshness  !  Only  think,  this  se- 
cret understanding  between  us  has  lasted 
near  three  year,  ever  since  you  was  a  little 
over  sixteen." 

**  Yes ;  it  has  been  a  long  time." 

**  And  I  an  untamed,  uncultivated  man, 
who  has  never  seen  London,  and  who 
knows  nothini^  about  society  at  all." 

**  Not  uncultivated,  dear  Nicholas.  Un- 
travelled,  socially  unpractised,  if  you  will," 
she  said,  smiling.  **  Well,  I  did  sigh  ;  but 
not  because  I  regret  being  your  plighted 
one.  What  I  do  sometimes  regret  is  that 
the  scheme,  which  my  meetings  with  you 
are  but  a  part  of,  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  You  said,  Nicholas,  that 
if  I  consented  to  swear  to  keep  faith  with 
you,  you  would  go  away  and  travel,  and  see 
nations,  and  peoples,  and  cities,  and  take 
a  professor  with  you,  and  study  books  and 
art,  simultaneouslv  with  your  study  of  men 
and  manners  ;  ancl  then  come  baclc  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  when  I  should  find 
that  my  father  would  by  no  means  be  in- 
disposed to  accept  you  as  a  son-in-law. 
You  said  your  reason  for  wishing  to  get 
my  promise  before  starting  was  that  your 
mmd  would  then  be  more  at  rest  when  you 
were  far  away,  and  so  could  give  itself 
more  completely  to  knowledge,  tnan  if  you 
went  as  my  unaccepted  lover  only,  fuming 
with  anxiety  as  to  my  favor  when  you 
came  back.  I  saw  how  reasonable  that 
was  ;  and  solemnly  plighted  myself  to  you 
in  consequence.  But  instead  of  going  to 
see  the  world,  you  stay  on  and  on  here 
to  see  me." 

**  And  you  don't  want  me  to  see  you  ?  " 

"Yes  —  no  —  it  is  not  that.  It  is  that 
I  have  latterly  felt  frightened  at  what  1 
am  doing  when  not  in  your  actual  pres- 
ence. It  seems  so  wicked  not  to  tell  my 
father  that  I  have  a  lover  close  at  hand, 
within  touch  and  view  of  both  of  us ; 
whereas,  if  you  were  absent  my  conduct 
would  not  seem  auite  so  treacherous. 
The  realities  would  not  stare  at  one  so. 
You  would  be  a  pleasant  dream  to  me, 
which  I  should  be  free  to  indulge  in  with- 
out reproach  of  my  conscience  ;  I  should 
live  in  hopeful  expectation  of  your  re- 
turning fully  qualified  boldly  to  claim  me 
of  my  father.  There,  I  have  been  terri- 
bly frank,  I  know." 

He  in  his  turn  had  lapsed  into  gloomy 
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breathings  now.  "I  did  plan  it  as  you 
state," he  answered.  "I  did  mean  to' go 
away  the  moment  I  had  your  promise. 
But,  dear  Christine,  I  did  not  foresee  two 
or  three  things.  I  did  not  know  what  a  lot 
of  pain  it  would  cost  to  tear  myself  from 
you.  And  I  did  not  know  that  my  miserly 
uncle  —  heaven  forgive  me  calling  him  so  I 
—  would  so  positively  refuse  to  advance 
me  money  for  my  purpose  —  the  scheme 
of  travelling  with  an  accomplished  tutor 
costing  a  formidable  sum  o'  money.  You 
have  no  idea  what  it  would  cost !  " 

"  But  I  have  amcd  to  find  the  money." 

"Ah,  there,"  he  returned,  "you  have 
hit  a  sore  place.  To  speak  truly,  dear,  I 
would  rather  stay  unpolished  a  hundred 
years  than  take  your  money." 

"But  why?  Men  continually  use  the 
money  of  the  women  they  marry." 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  till  afterwards.  No  man 
would  like  to  touch  your  money  at  pres- 
ent, and  I  should  feel  very  mean  if  I  were 
to  do  so  in  present  circumstances.  That 
brings  me  to  what  I  was  going  to  propose. 
But  no  —  upon  the  whole  I  will  not  pro- 
pose it  now." 

"  Ah  !  I  would  guarantee  expenses,  and 
you  won't  let  me  !  The  money  is  my  per- 
sonal possession ;  it  comes  to  me  from 
my  late  grandfather,  and  not  from  my  fa- 
ther at  all." 

He  laughed  forcedly  and  pressed  her 
hand.  "There  are  more  reasons  why  I 
cannot  tear  myself  away,"  he  adcfed. 
"  What  would  become  of  my  uncle's  farm- 
ing? Six  hundred  acres  in  this  parish, 
and  five  hundred  in  the  next  —  a  constant 
traipsing  from  one  farm  to  the  other ;  he 
can  t  be  in  two  places  at  once.  Still,  that 
might  be  got  over  if  it  were  not  for  the 
other  matters.  Besides,  dear,  I  still  should 
be  a  little  uneasy,  even  though  I  have  your 
promise,  lest  somebody  should  snap  you 
up  away  from  me." 

"  Ah,  you  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  1  Otherwise  I  have  committed  my- 
self for  nothing." 

"  I  should  have  thought  of  it,"  he  an- 
swered gravely.  "  But  I  did  not.  There 
lies  my  fault,  I  admit  it  freely.  Ah,  if  you 
would  only  commit  yourself  a  little  more, 
I  might  at  least  get  over  that  difficulty  I 
But  I  won't  ask  you.  You  have  no  idea 
how  much  you  are  to  me  still ;  you  could 
not  argue  so  coolly  if  you  had.  What 
property  belongs  to  you  I  hate  the  very 
sound  of ;  it  is  you  I  care  for.  I  wish  you 
hadn't  a  farthing  in  the  world  but  what  I 
could  earn  for  you ! " 

"  I  don't  altogether  wish  that,"  she  mur- 
mured. 
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"  I  wish  it,  because  it  would  have  made 
what  1  was  going  to  propose  much  easier 
to  do  than  it  is  now.  Indeed  I  will  not 
propose  it,  although  I  came  on  purpose, 
after  what  you  have  said  in  your  frank- 
ness." 

"  Nonsense,  Nic.  Come,  tell  me.  How 
can  you  be  so  touchy !  ** 

"  Look  at  this  then,  Christine  dear." 
He  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  unfolded  it,  when  it  was  ob- 
servable that  a  seal  dangled  from  the 
bottom. 

"What  is  it?"  She  held  the  paper 
sideways,  so  that  what  there  was  01  win- 
dow-lijjht  fell  on  its  surface.  "  I  can  only 
read  the  old-English  letters  —  why  —  our 
names !  Surely  it  is  not  a  marriage- 
license?" 

"It  is." 

She  trembled.  "  Oh  Nic ;  how  could 
you  do  this  —  and  without  telling  me  !  " 

"  Why  should  I  have  thought  I  must  tell 
you  ?  You  had  not  spoken  *  frankly  *  then 
as  you  have  now.  We  have  been  all  to 
each  other  more  than  these  two  years,  and 
I  thought  I  would  propose  that  we  marry 
privately,  and  that  I  then  leave  you  on  the 
instant.  I  would  have  taken  my  travel- 
ling-bag to  church,  and  you  would  have 
gone  home  alone.  I  should  not  have 
started  on  my  adventures  in  the  brilliant 
manner  of  our  original  plan,  but  should 
have  roughed  it  a  little  at  first;  my  great 
gain  would  have  been  that  the  aosolute 
possession  of  you  would  have  enabled  me 
to  work  with  spirit  and  purpose,  such  as 
nothing  else  could  do.  But  I  dare  not 
ask  you  now  —  so  frank  as  you  have 
been." 

She  did  not  answer.  The  document  he 
had  produced  gave  such  unexpected  sub- 
stanti<ility  to  the  venture  with  which  she 
had  so  long  toyed  as  a  vague  dream  merely, 
that  she  was,  in  truth,  frightened  a  little. 
"I  —  don't  know  about  it!"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  not.  Ah,  my  little  lady,  you 
are  wearying  of  me  ! " 

"No,  Nic,"  responded  she,  creeping 
closer.  *'  I  am  not.  Upon  my  word,  and 
truth,  and  honor,  I  am  not,  Nic." 

"A  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  I  should 
be  called,"  he  continued,  without  heeding 
her.  "  .Vnd  you  —  well,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  —  I  wonH  say  oldest  families,  be- 
cause that's  iibsurd.  all  families  are  the 
same  age  —  one  of  the  longest  chronicled 
families  about  here,  whose  name  is  actu- 
ally the  name  of  the  place." 

"That's  not  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
My  poor  brother  —  but  I  won't  speak  of 
that.     Well,"    she    murmured    mischiev- 
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ously,  after  a  pause,  **  yoa  certainly  woald 
not  need  to  be  uneasy  if  I  were  to  do  this 
that  you  want  me  to  do.  You  would  have 
me  safe  enough  in  your  trap  then;  I 
couldn't  get  away." 

"That's  just  it!**  he  said  vehemently. 
"It  is  a  trap  —  you  feel  it  so,  and  that 
though  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  away 
from  me  you  mieht  particularly  wish  to. 
Ah,  if  I  had  asked  you  two  years  ago 
you  would  have  agreed  instantly  I  But  I 
thought  I  was  bound  to  wait  for  the  pro- 
posal to  come  from  you  as  the  superior." 

"  Now  you  are  angry,  and  take  seriously 
what  I  meant  purely  in  fun.  You  don  t 
know  me  even  yet.  To  show  you  that  you 
have  not  been  mistaken  in  roe,  I  da  pro- 
pose to  carry  out  this  license.  1*11  marry 
you,  dear  Nicholas,  to-morrow  morning.*^ 

"Ah,  Christine!  I  am  afraid  I  have 
stung  you  on  to  this,  so  that  I  cannot-*" 

"No,  no,  no!"  she  hastily  rejoined; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
which  suggested  that  she  had  been  put 
upon  her  mettle  and  would  not  flinch. 
"Take  me  whilst  I  am  in  the  humor. 
What  church  is  the  license  for?  " 

"That  IVe  not  looked  to  see  —  why 
our  parish  church  here,  of  course.  Ah, 
then  we  cannot  use  it  I  We  dare  not  be 
married  here." 

"We  do  dare,"  said  she.  "And  we 
will  too,  if  you'll  be  there." 

"//•  I'll  be  there!" 

They  speedily  came  to  an  agreement 
that  he  should  be  in  the  church  porch  at 
ten  minutes  to  eight  on  the  tollowiu 
morning,  awaiting  her ;  and  that,  immedb 
ately  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
which  would  make  them  one,  Nicholas 
should  set  out  on  his  long-deferred  edoci* 
tional  tour,  towards  the  cost  of  which  she 
was  resolving  to  bring  9  substantial  sob- 
scription  with  her  to  church.  Then,  sli|h 
ping  from  him,  she  went  indoors  hf  the 
way  she  had  come,  and  Nicholas  bent  his 
steps  homewards. 

n. 

Instead  oi  leaving  the  lawn  by  the 
gate,  he  flung  himself  over  the  fence,  and 
pursued  a  direction  tovvards  the  river  an* 
der  the  trees.  And  it  was  now«  tn  his 
lonely  progress,  that  he  showed  for  the 
first  time  outwardly  that  be  was  not  allK^ 
gether  unworthy  of  her.  He  wore  long 
water-boots  reaching  above  his  knees,  aadi 
instead  of  makinz  a  circuit  to  find  a  bridge 
by  which  he  might  cross  the  Swena-^as 
the  river  aforesaid  was  called— he  made 
straight  for  the  point  whence  proceeded 
the  low  roar  that  was  at  this  honrdit  0^ 
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evidence  of  the  stream*s  existence.  He 
speedily  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  water- 
fall which  caused  the  noise,  and  stepping 
into  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  same, 
waded  through  with  the  sure  tread  of  one 
who  knew  every  inch  of  his  footing,  even 
though  the  canopy  of  trees  rendered  the 
darkness  almost  absolute,  and  a  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  him  into  the  pool 
beneath.  Soon  reaching  the  boundary  of 
the  grounds,  he  continued  in  the  same  di- 
rect line  to  traverse  the  alluvial  valley,  full 
of  brooks  and  tributaries  to  the  main 
stream  —  in  former  times  quite  impassa- 
ble, and  impassable  in  winter  now.  Some- 
times he  would  cross  a  deep  gulley  on  a 
plank  not  wider  than  the  band  ;  at  another 
time  he  ploughed  his  way  through  beds 
of  spear-grass,  where  at  a  few  feet  to  the 
right  or  left  he  might  have  been  sucked 
down  into  a  morass.  At  last  he  reached 
firm  land  on  the  other  side  of  this  watery 
tract,  and  came  to  his  house  on  the  rise 
behind  —  an  ordinary  farmstead,  from  the 
back  of  which  rose  indistinct  breathings, 
belchings,  and  snortings,  the  rattle  of 
halters,  and  other  familiar  features  of  an 
agriculturist's  home. 

While  Nicholas  Long  was  packing  his 
bag  in  an  upper  room  of  this  dwelling, 
Miss  Christine  Everard  sat  at  a  desk  in 
her  own  chamber  at  Swenn-Everard 
manor-house,  looking  with  pale  fixed 
countenance  at  the  candles. 

"  I  ought  —  I  must  now !  "  she  whis- 
pered to  herself.  **  I  should  not  have 
oegun  it  if  I  had  not  meant  to  carry  it 
through  I  It  runs  in  the  blood  of  us,  I 
suppose."  She  alluded  to  a  fact  unknown 
to  her  lover,  the  clandestine  marriage  of 
an  aunt  under  circumstances  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  had  penned  the  following  note  :  — 

**  October  13,  1838. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Eastman,  —  Can  you 
make  it  convenient  to  yourself  to  meet 
me  at  the  church  to-morrow  morning  at 
eight  ?  I  name  the  early  hour  because  it 
would  suit  me  better  than  later  on  in  the 
day.  You  will  find  me  in  the  chancel,  if 
you  can  come.  An  answer  yes  or  no  by 
the  bearer  of  this  will  be  sufficient. 

"Christine  Everard." 

She  sent  the  note  to  the  rector  immedi- 
ately, waiting  at  a  small  side  door  of  the 
house  till  she  heard  the  servant^s  footsteps 
returning  along  the  lane,  when  she  went 
round  and  met  him  in  the  passage.  The 
rector  had  taken  the  trouole  to  write  a 
line,  and  answered  that  he  would  meet  her 
with  pleasure. 
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A  dripping  fog  which  ushered  in  the 
next  morning  was  highly  favorable  to  the 
scheme  of  the  pair.  At  that  time  of 
the  century  Swenn-Everard  House  had 
not  been  altered  into  a  farm-homestead ; 
the  public  lane  passed  close  under  its 
walls;  and  there  was  a  door  opening 
directly  from  one  of  the  old  parlors  —  the. 
south  parlor,  as  it  was  called  —  into  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  village.  Christine 
came  out  this  way,  and  after  following  the 
lane  for  a  short  distance  entered  upon  a 
path  witliin  a  belt  of  plantation,  by  which 
the  church  could  be  reached  privately. 
She  even  avoided  the  churchyard  gate, 
walking  along  to  a  place  where  the  turf 
without  the  low  wall  rose  into  a  mound, 
enabling  her  to  mount  upon  the  coping 
and  spring  down  inside.  She  crossed  the 
wet  graves,  and  so  glided  round  to  the 
door.  He  was  there,  with  his  bag  in  his 
hand.  He  kissed  her  with  a  sort  of  sur- 
prise, as  if  he  had  expected  that  at  the  last 
moment  her  heart  would  fail  her. 

Though  it  had  not  failed  her,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  no  great  ardor  in  Christine's 
bearing  —  merely  the  momentum  of  an 
antecedent  impulse.  They  went  up  the 
aisle  together,  the  bottIe-|;reea  glass  of 
the  old  lead  quarries  admitting  but  little 
light  at  that  hour,  and  under  such  an  at- 
mosphere. They  stood  by  the  altar-rail 
in  silence,  Christine's  skirt  visibly  quiver- 
ing at  each  beat  of  her  heart, 

Fresentlv  a  quick  step  ground  upon  the 
gravel,  ancf  Mr.  Eastman  came  round  by 
the  front.  He  was  a  quiet  bachelor, 
courteous  towards  Christine,  and,  not  at 
first  recognizing  in  Nicholas  a  neighbor- 
ing veoman  (for  he  lived  in  a  remote  part 
of  tne  parish),  advanced  to  her  without 
revealing  any  surprise  at  her  unusual  re- 
quest. But  in  truth  he  was  surprised,  the 
keen  interest  taken  by  many  country 
young  women  at  the  present  day  in  churcn 
decoration  and  festivals  being  then  un- 
known. 

**  Good-moming,"he  said ;  and  repeated 
the  same  words  to  Nicholas  mechanically. 

"Good-morning,"  she  replied  gravely. 
"  Mr.  Eastman,  I  have  a  serious  reason 
for  asking  you  to  meet  me  —  us,  I  may 
say.    We  wish  you  to  marry  us." 

The  rector's  gaze  hardened  to  fixity, 
rather  between  than  upon  either  of  them, 
and  he  neither  moved  nor  replied  for 
some  time. 

"  Ah  I "  he  said  at  last 

"  And  we  are  quite  ready." 

"  I  had  no  idea  —  " 

"It  has  been  kept  rather  private,"  she 
said  calmly. 
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"  Where  are  your  witnesses  ?  " 

"  They  are  outside  in  the  meadow,  sir. 
I  can  call  them  in  a  moment,"  said  Nicho- 
las. 

**0h  —  I  see  it  is — Mr.  Nicholas 
Long"  said  Mr.  Eastman,  and  turning 
again  to  Christine,  "  Does  your  father 
know  of  this?" 

*Ms  it  necessary  that  I  should  answer 
that  question,  Mr.  Eastman  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  —  highly  necessary." 

Christine  began  to  look  concerned. 

"Where  is  the  license?"  the  rector 
asked  ; "  since  there  have  been  no  banns." 

Nicholas  produced  it,  Mr.  Eastman  read 
it,  an  operation  which  occupied  him  sev- 
eral minutes  —  or  at  least  he  made  it  ap- 
pear so;  till  Christine  said  impatiently, 
"  We  are  quite  ready,  Mr.  Eastman.  Will 
you  proceed  ?  Mr.  Long  has  to  take  a 
journey  of  a  great  many  miles  today." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

**  No.     I  remain." 

Mr.  Eastman  assumed  firmness.  "  There 
is  something  wrong  in  this,"  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  marry  you  without  your  father's 
presence." 

"  But  have  you  a  right  to  refuse  us  ?  " 
interposed  Nicholas.  "  I  believe  we  are 
in  a  position  to  demand  your  fulfilment  of 
our  request." 

"  No,  you  are  not.  Is  Miss  Everard  of 
age?  I  think  not  I  think  she  is  far 
from  being  so.     Eh,  Miss  Everard  ?  " 

"  Am  I  bound  to  tell  that  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  At  any  rate  you  are  bound 
to  write  it.  Meanwnile  I  refuse  to  sol- 
emnize the  service.  And  let  me  entreat 
you  two  young  people  to  do  nothing  so 
rash  as  this,  even  if  by  going  to  some 
strange  church,  you  may  do  so  without 
discovery.    The  tragedy  of  marriage  —  " 

"  Tragedy  ?  " 

"Certainly.  It  is  full  of  crises  and 
catastrophes,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
one  of  the  actors.  The  tragedy  of  mar- 
riage, as  I  was  saying,  is  one  I  shall  not 
be  a  party  to  your  beginning  with  such 
light  hearts,  and  I  shall  feel  bound  to  put 
your  father  on  his  guard.  Miss  Everard. 
Think  better  of  it,  I  entreat  you  !  Re- 
member the  proverb,  *  Marry  in  baste  and 
repent  at  leisure.' " 

Christine  grew  passionate,  almost 
stormed  at  him.  Nicholas  implored  ;  but 
nothing  would  turn  that  obstinate  rector. 
She  sat  down  and  painfully  reflected. 
By-and-by  she  confronted  Mr.  tastman. 

**  Our  marriage  is  not  to  be  this  morn- 
ing, I  see,"  she  said.  "Now  grant  me 
one  favor,  and  in  return  I'll  promise  you 
to   do  nothing  rashly.    Do  not  tell  my 
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father  a  word  of  what  has  happened 
here." 

"  I  agree  —  if  you  undertake  not  .to 
elope." 

She  looked  at  Nicholas,  and  he  looked 
at  her.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  elope* 
Nic  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  said. 

So  the  compact  was  made,  and  they  left 
the  church  singly,  Nicholas  remaining  till 
the  last,  and  closing  the  door.  On  his 
way  home,  carrying  the  well-packed  bag 
which  was  just  now  to  go  no  turtheff  the 
two  men  wno  were  mending  water-carri* 
ers  in  the  meadows  approached  the  hedee, 
as  if  they  had  been  on  the  alert  all  ue 
time. 

"You  said  you  raid  want  us  for  mm- 
mat,  sir  ?  " 

**  All  right  —  never  mind«"  he  answered 
throueh  the  hedge.  "I  did  not  require 
you  after  all." 

nL 

At  a  neighboring  manor  there  lived  i 
queer  and  primitive  couple  who  had  lately 
been  blessed  with  a  son  and  heir.  The 
christening  took  place  during  the  week 
under  notice,  and  this  had  been  followed 
by  a  feast  to  the  parishioners.  Christine^ 
father,  one  of  the  same  generation  and 
kind,  had  been  asked  to  drive  over  and 
assist  in  the  entertainment,  and  Chrii* 
tine,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accompanied 
him. 

When  they  reached  Eldhampton  HaD, 
as  the  house  was  called,  they  found  dw 
usually  quiet  nook  a  lively  spectade. 
Tables  had  been  spread  in  the  apartmeoC 
which  lent  its  name  to  the  whole  buildiqf 
—  the  hall  proper  —  covered  with  a  fine 
open-timbered  roof,  whose  braces,  puriins 
and  rafters  made  a  brown  thicket  of  osk 
overhead.  Here  tenantry  of  all  ages  nK 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and  die 
servants  were  assisted  in  their  miniiti^ 
tions  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  tlM 
owner's  friends  and  neighbors.  Christiie 
lent  a  hand  among  the  rest. 

She  was  holding  a  plate  in  ^each  bml 
towards  a  hufi;e  brown  platter  of  baked 
rice-pudding,  irom  whicn  a  footman  «n 
scooping  a  large  spoonful,  when  a  voice 
reached  her  ear  over  her  shoulder:  *  Al- 
low me  to  hold  them  for  you." 

Christine  turned,  and  recognised  in  the 
speaker  the  nephew  of  the  entertainer,  a 
young  man  from  London,  whom  she  had 
already  met  on  two  or  three  occasioni. 
She  accepted  the  proffered  help,  and  btm 
that  moment,  whenever  he  passed  her  b 
their  marchings  to  and  firo  anriag  tlieifr 
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mainder  of  the  serving,  be  smiled  acquaint- 
ance. When  their  work  was  done,  he  im- 
proved the  few  words  into  a  conversation. 
He  plainly  had  been  attracted  by  her  fair- 
ness. 

Bellston  was  a  self-assured  young  man, 
not  particularly  good-looking,  with  more 
color  in  his  skm  than  even  Nicholas  had. 
He  had  flushed  a  little  in  attracting  her 
notice,  though  the  flush  had  nothing  of 
nervousness  in  it  —  the  air  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  making  it  curiously  sug- 
gestive of  a  flush  of  anger ;  ancfeven  when 
he  laughed  it  was  difficult  to  banish  that 
fancy. 

The  rich  autumn  sunlight  streamed  in 
through  the  window-panes  upon  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  venerable  patriarchs 
of  the  hamlet,  and  upon  the  middle-aged, 
and  upon  the  young ;  upon  men  and  women 
who  had  played  out,  or  were  to  play  trage- 
dies or  tragi-comedies  in  that  nook  of 
civilization  not  less  great,  humanly,  than 
those  which,  enacted  on  more  central 
arenas,  fix  the  attention  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  party  was  a  cousin  of  Nicholas 
Long's,  who  sat  with  her  husband  and 
children. 

To  make  himself  as  locally  harmonious 
as  possible,  Mr.  Bellston  remarked  to  his 
companion  on  the  scene,  — 

**  It  does  one's  heart  good,"  he  said,  "  to 
see  these  simple  peasants  enjoying  them- 
selves." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Bellston !  "  exclaimed  Chris- 
tine ;  ^  don't  be  too  sure  about  that  word 
•simple.'  You  little  think  what  they  see 
and  meditate.  Their  reasonings  and  emo- 
tions are  as  complicated  as  ours." 

She  spoke  with  a  vehemence  which 
would  have  been  hardly  present  in  her 
words  but  for  her  own  relation  to  Nicho- 
las. The  sense  of  that  produced  in  her  a 
nameless  depression  thenceforward.  The 
young  man,  however,  still  followed  her 
up. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,"  he  re- 
turned warmly.  "  I  was  merely  attuning 
myself  to  your  mood,  as  I  thought.  The 
real  truth  is  that  I  know  more  of  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia —  almost  of  any  people,  indeed  — 
than  of  the  English  rustics.  Travel  and 
exploration  are  my  profession,  not  the 
study  of  the  British  peasantry." 

Travel.  There  was  sufficient  coinci- 
dence between  his  declaration  and  the 
course  she  had  urged  upon  her  lover,  to 
lend  Bellston\s  account  of  himself  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  Christine's  ears.  He  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  tell  her  something 
that  would  be  useful  to  Nicholas,  if  their 
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dream  were  carried  out.  A  door  opened 
from  the  hall  into  the  garden,  and  she 
somehow  found  herself  outside,  chatting 
with  Mr.  Bellston  on  this  topic,  till  she 
thought  that,  upon  the  whole,  she  liked 
the  young  man.  The  garden  being  his 
uncle*s,  he  took  her  round  it  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship  ;  and  they  went  on  amongst 
the  Michaelmas  daisies  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  through  a  door  to  the  fruit- 
garden.  A  greenhouse  was  open,  and  he 
went  in  and  cut  her  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

**  How  daring  of  you  1  They  are  your 
uncle's." 

**  Oh,  he  don't  mind  —  I  do  anything 
here.    A  rough  old  buffer,  isn't  he  ?" 

She  was  thinking  of  her  Nic,  and  felt 
that  by  comparison  with  her  present  ac- 
quaintance, the  farmer  more  than  held  his 
own  as  a  fine  and  intelligent  fellow ;  but 
the  harmony  with  her  own  existence  in 
little  things,  which  she  found  here,  im- 
parted an  alien  tinge  to  Nicholas  just  now. 
The  latter,  idealized  by  moonlight,  or  a 
thousand  miles  of  distance,  was  altogether 
a  more  romantic  object  for  a  woman's 
dream  than  this  smart,  new-lacquered  man ; 
but  in  the  sun  of  afternoon,  and  amid  a 
surrounding  company,  Mr.  Bellston  was  a 
very  tolerable  companion. 

When  they  re-entered  the  hall,  Bellston 
entreated  her  to  come  with  him  up  a  spiral 
stair  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leading 
to  a  passage  and  gallery,  whence  they 
could  look  down  upon  the  scene  below. 
The  people  had  finished  their  feast,  the 
newly  christened  baby  had  been  exhibited, 
and  a  few  words  having  been  spoken  to 
them  they  began,  amid  a  racketing  of 
forms,  to  make  for  the  greensward  with- 
out, Nicholas's  cousin  and  cousin*s  wife 
and  cousin's  children  among  the  rest. 
While  they  were  filing  out,  a  voice  was 
heard  calling, — 

*♦  Hullo  !  —  here,  Jim ;  where  are  you  ? " 
said  Bellston's  uncle.  The  young  man 
descended,  Christine  following  at  leisure. 

"  Now  will  ye  be  a  good  fellow,"  the 
squire  continued,  "and  set  them  going 
outside  in  some  dance  or  other  that  they 
know?  I'm  dead  tired,  and  I  want  to 
have  a  vew  words  with  Mr.  Everard  before 
we  join  'em — hey,  Everard?  They  arc 
shy  till  somebody  starts  'em ;  afterwards 
they'll  keep  gwine  brisk  enough." 

"  Ay,  that  they  wool,"  said  Squire  Ever- 
ard. 

They  followed  to  the  lawn  ;  and  here  it 
proved  that  James  Bellston  was  as  shy,  or 
rather  as  averse,  as  any  of  the  tenantry 
themselves,  to  acting  the  part  of  fugleman. 
Only  the  parish  people  bad  been  at  the 
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feast,  but  outlying  neighbors  had  now 
strolled  in  for  a  dance. 

"  They  want  *  Speed  the  Plough/  "  said 
Bellston, coming  up  breathless.  "It  must 
be  a  country  dance,  I  suppose  ?  Now, 
Miss  Everard,  do  have  pity  upon  me. 
I  am  supposed  to  lead  off ;  but  really  I 
know  no  more  about  speeding  the  plough 
than  a  child  just  born  !  Would  you  take 
one  of  the  villagers  ?  —  just  to  start  them, 
my  uncle  says.  Suppose  you  take  that 
handsome  young  farmer  over  there — I 
don't  know  his  name,  but  I  dare  say  you 
do  —  and  Til  come  on  with  one  of  the 
dairyman's  daughters  as  second  couple.** 

Christine  turned  in  the  direction  signi- 
fied, and  changed  color  —  though  in  the 
shade  nobody  noticed  it.  "Oh,  yes  —  I 
know  him,*'  she  said  coolly.  "  He  is  from 
our  own  place  —  Mr.  Nicholas  Long.'* 

"That's  cipital  —  then  you  can  easily 
make  him  stand  as  first  couple  with  you. 
Now  I  must  pick  up  mine.** 

"I  —  I  think  ril  dance  with  you,  Mr. 
Bellston,"  she  said  with  some  trepida- 
tion. "  Because,  you  see,'*  she  explained 
eagerly,  "  I  know  the  figure,  and  you  don't 
—  so  that  I  can  help  you  ;  while  Nicholas 
Long,  I  know,  is  familiar  with  the  figure, 
and  that  will  make  two  couples  who  know 
it  —  which  is  necessary,  at  least" 

Bellston  showed  his  gratification  by  one 
of  his  angry-pleasant  flushes  —  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  ask  for  what  she  proffered 
freely;  and  having  requested  Nicholas  to 
take  the  dairyman's  daughter,  led  Chris- 
tine to  her  place.  Long  promptly  stepping 
up  second  with  his  charge.  There  were 
grim,  silent  depths  in  Nic's  character;  a 
small,  deedy  spark  in  his  eve,  as  it  caught 
Chri> tine's,  was  all  that  showed  his  con- 
sciousness of  her.  Then  the  fiddlers  be- 
gan—  the  celebrated  Mellstock  fiddlers 
who,  given  free  stripping,  could  play  from 
sunset  to  dawn  without  turning  a  hair. 
The  couples  wheeled  and  swung,  Nich- 
olas taking  Christine's  hand  in  the  course 
of  business  with  the  figure,  when  she 
waited  for  him  to  give  it  a  little  squeeze  ; 
but  he  did  not. 

Christine  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
steering  her  partner  through  the  maze,  on 
account  of  his  self-will,  and  when  at  last 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  long  line, 
she  was  breathless  with  her  hard  labor. 
Resting  here,  she  watched  Nic  and  his 
lady;  and,  though  she  had  decidedly 
cooled  off  in  these  later  months,  began  to 
admire  him  anew.  Nobody  knew  these 
dances  like  him,  after  all,  or  could  do  any- 
thing of  this  sort  so  well.  His  perform- 
ance with  the  dairyman's  daughter  so  won 
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upon  her,  that  when  "  Speed  the  Plough  " 
was  over  she  contrived  to  speak  to  him. 

"Nic,  you  are  to  dance  with  me  next 
time." 

He  said  he  would,  and  presently  asked 
her  in  a  formal  public  manner,  liftine  his 
hat  gallantly.  She  showed  a  little  back- 
wardness, which  he  quite  understood,  and 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  the  top,  a  row 
of  enormous  length  appearing  below  them 
as  if  by  magic  a.s  soon  as  they  had  taken 
their  places.  Truly  the  squire  was  right 
when  he  said  that  they  only  wanted  start- 
ing. 

"What  is  it  to  be?"  whispered  Nich- 
olas. 

She  turned  to  the  band.  "The  Honey- 
moon,** she  said. 

And  then  they  trod  the  delightful  last- 
century  measure  of  that  name,  which  if  it 
had  been  ever  danced  better,  was  never 
danced  with  more  zest.  The  perfect  re- 
sponsiveness which  their  tender  acquaint- 
ance threw  into  the  motions  of  Nicholas 
and  his  partner  lent  to  their  gyrations  the 
fine  adjustment  of  two  interacting  parts  of 
a  single  machine.  The  excitement  of  the 
movement  carried  Christine  back  to  the 
time  —  the  unreflecting  passionate  time, 
about  two  years  before — when  she  and 
Nic  had  been  incipient  lovers  only ;  and 
it  made  her  forget  the  carking  anxieticii 
the  vision  of  social  breakers  ahead,  that 
had  begun  to  take  the  gilding  ofiE  her  posi- 
tion now.  Nicholas,  on  his  part,  had 
never  ceased  to  be  a  lover;  no  personal 
worries  had  as  vet  made  him  conscious  of 
any  staleness,  flatness,  or  unprofitableness 
in  his  admiration  of  Christine. 

"  Not  quite  so  wildly,  Nic,"  she  whiir 
pered.  "I  don*t  object  personally;  bat 
they'll  notice  us.  How  came  you  to  be 
here  ?  " 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  driven  over; and 
I  set  out  —  on  purpose  for  this." 

"  What  —  you  have  walked  ?  " 

"Yes.  If  I  had  waited  for  one  of  u- 
cle*s  horses  I  should  have  been  too  late." 

"  Eleven  miles  here  and  elevrn  badc«- 
two-and-twenty  miles  on  foot — meiclyto 
dance !  *' 

"  With  you.  What  made  yon  think  of 
this  old  *  Honeymoon '  thing/" 

"  Oh  !  it  came  into  my  head  when  I  sa« 
you,  as  what  would  have  been  a  reafity 
with  us  if  you  had  not  been  stupid  aboot 
that  license,  and  had  got  it  for  a  dislaat 
church.*' 

"Shall  we  try  again?" 

"  No  —  I  don't  know.    Ill  think  it  Ofcr.* 

The  villagers  admired  their  grace  and 
skill,  as  the  dancers  thcmaelvea  peiceifed; 
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but  they  did  not  know  what  accompanied 
that  admiration  in  one  spot,  at  least. 

**  People  who  wonder  they  can  foot  it  so 
featly  together  should  know  what  some 
others  think,"  a  waterman  was  saying  to 
his  neighbor.  '*  Then  their  wonder  would 
be  less." 

His  comrade  asked  for  information. 

"Well  —  really  I  hardly  believe  it  — 
but  'tis  said  they  be  man  and  wife.  Yes, 
sure  —  went  to  church  and  did  the  job 
a'most  afore  'twas  light  one  morning.  But 
mind,  not  a  word  of  this ;  for  'twould  be 
the  loss  of  a  winter's  work  to  me  if  I  had 
spread  such  a  report  and  it  were  not  true." 

When  the  dance  had  ended  she  rejoined 
her  own  section  of  the  company.  Her 
father  and  Mr.  Bellston  the  elder  had  now 
come  out  from  the  house,  and  were  smok- 
ing in  the  background.  Presentljc  she 
found  that  her  father  was  at  her  elbow. 

"  Christine,  don't  dance  too  often  with 
young  Long — as  a  mere  matter  of  pru- 
dence, I  mean,  as  volk  might  think  it  odd, 
he  being  oone  of  our  own  parish  people. 
I  should  not  mention  this  to  'ee  if  he  were 
an  ordinary  young  fellow ;  but  being  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  you  need  to  be  careful." 

"  Exactly,  papa,"  said  Christine. 

But  the  revived  sense  that  she  was  de- 
ceiving him  threw  a  damp  over  her  spirits. 
"  But,  after  all,"  she  said  to  herselt,  "  he 
is  a  young  man  of  Swenn-Everard,  hand- 
some, able,  and  the  soul  of  honor ;  and  I 
am  a  young  woman  of  that  place,  who  have 
been  constantly  thrown  into  communica- 
tion with  him.  Is  it  not,  by  nature's  rule, 
the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world  that  I 
should  marry  him,  and  is  it  not  an  absurd 
conventional  regulation  which  says  that 
such  a  union  would  be  wrong  ?  " 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  strength 
of  Christine's  large-minded  argument  was 
rather  an  evidence  of  weakness  than  of 
strength  in  the  passion  it  concerned,  which 
had  required  neither  argument  nor  reason- 
ing of  an\'  kind  for  its  maintenance  when 
full  and  flush  in  its  early  days. 

When  driving  home  in  the  dark  with 
her  father,  she  sank  into  pensive  silence. 
She  was  thinking  of  Nicholas  having  to 
trudge  on  foot  all  those  eleven  miles  after 
his  exertions  on  the  sward.  Mr.  Everard, 
arousing  himself  from  a  nap,  said  sud- 
denly, "  I  have  something  to  mention  to 
ye,  by  George — so  I  have,  Chris!  You 
probably  know  what  it  is." 

She  wondered  if  her  father  had  discov- 
ered anything  of  her  secret. 

"Well,  according  to  Aim  you  know. 
But  I  will  tell  'ee.    Perhaps  you  noticed 
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young  Jim  Bellston  walking  me  off  down 
the  lawn  with  him?  —  whether  or  no,  we 
walked  together  a  good  while ;  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  wanted  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  'ee.  I  naturally  said  that  it 
depended  upon  yourself;  and  he  replied 
that  you  was  willing  enough;  you  had 
given  him  particular  encouragement  — 
showing  your  preference  for  him  by  spe- 
cially choosing  him  for  your  partner  — 
hey?  'In  that  case,' says  I,  'goon  and 
conquer — settle  it  with  her —  I  have  no 
objection.'  The  poor  fellow  was  very 
grateful,  and  in  short,  there  we  left  the 
matter.    He'll  propose  to-morrow." 

She  saw  now  to  her  dismay  what  James 
Bellston    had    read    as   encouragement. 
"He  has  mistaken  me  altogether,"  she 
said.    "  1  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing." 
"  What,  you  won't  have  him  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  I  cannot ! "  i 

"  Chrissv,"  said  Mr.  Everard  with  em- 
phasis, "tnere's  noohody  vfhom  I  should 
so  like  you  to  marry  as  that  young  man. 
He's  a  thoroughly  clever  fellow,  and  fairly 
well  provided  for.  He's  travelled  all  over 
the  temperate  zone;  but  he  says  that 
directly  he  marries  he's  going  to  give  up 
all  that,  and  be  a  regular  stay-at-home. 
You  would  be  nowhere  safer  than  in  his 
hands." 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered.  "He  is  2, 
highly  desirable  match,  and  I  should  be 
well  provided  for,  and  probably  very  safe 
in  his  hands." 
"  Then  don't  be  skittish,  and  stand-to." 
She  had  spoken  from  her  conscience 
and  understanding,  and  not  to  please  her 
father.  As  a  reflecting  woman  she  be- 
lieved that  such  a  marriage  would  be  a 
wise  one.  In  great  things  Nicholas  was 
closest  to  her  nature ;  in  little  things 
Bellston  seemed  immeasurably  nearer 
than  Nic ;  and  life  was  made  up  of  little 
things. 

Altogether  the  Armament  looked  black 
for  Nicholas  Long,  notwithstanding  her 
half-hour's  ardor  for  him  when  she  saw 
him  dancing  with  the  dairyman's  daugh- 
ter. Most  great  passions,  movements, 
and  beliefs  —  individual  and  national  — 
burst  during  their  decline  into  a  tempo- 
rary irradiation,  which  rivals  their  original 
splendor ;  and  then  they  speedily  become 
extinct.  Perhaps  the  dance  had  given  the 
last  flare-up  to  Christine's  love.  It  seemed 
to  have  improvidently  consumed  for  its 
immediate  purpose  all  her  ardor  forwards, 
so  that  for  the  future  there  was  nothing 
left  but  frigidity. 

Nicholas  had  certainly  been  very  fool- 
ish about  that  license ! 
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IV. 


This  laxity  of  emotional  tone  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  an  incident,  when,  two 
days  later,  she  kept  an  appointment  with 
Nicholas  in  the  Sallows.  The  Sallows 
was  an  extension  of  shrubberies  and  plan- 
tations along  the  banks  of  the  Swenn, 
accessible  from  the  lawn  of  Swenn-Ever- 
ard  House  only,  except  by  wading  through 
the  river  at  the  waterfall  or  elsewhere. 
Near  the  fall  was  a  thicket  of  box  in 
which  a  trunk  lay  prostrate  ;  this  had  been 
once  or  twice  their  trysting-place,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  a  safe  one  ;  and  it  was 
here  she  sat  awaiting  him  now. 

The  noise  of  the  stream  muffled  any 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  it  was  before  she 
was  aware  of  his  approach  that  she  looked 
up  and  saw  him  wading  across  at  the  top 
ot  the  waterfall. 

Noontide  lights  and  dwarfed  shadows 
always  banished  the  romantic  aspect  of 
her  love  for  Nicholas.  Moreover,  some- 
thing new  had  occurred  to  disturb  her ;  and 
if  ever  she  had  regretted  giving  way  to  a 
tenderness  for  him  —  which  perhaps  she 
had  not  done  with  any  distinctness — she 
regretted  it  now.  Yet  in  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  those  two  were  excellently 
paired,  the  very  twin  halves  of  a  perfect 
whole ;  and  their  love  was  pure.  But  at 
this  hour  surfaces  showed  garishly,  and 
obscured  the  depths.  Probably  her  regret 
appeared  in  her  face. 

He  walked  up  to  her  without  speaking, 
the  water  running  from  his  boots ;  ana« 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  each  of  his 
own,  looked  narrowly  into  her  eyes. 

"  Have  you  thought  it  over  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Whether  we  shall  try  again ;  you  re- 
member saying  that  you  would  at  the 
dance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  that ! " 

"  You  are  sorry  we  tried  at  all ! "  he  said 
accusingly. 

"  I  am  not  so  sorry  for  the  fact  as  for 
the  rumors,''  she  said. 

"  Ah  !  rumors  ?  " 

"  They  say  we  are  already  married." 

"  Who  ? " 

**  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  I  heard  some 
whispering  to  that  effect.  Somebody  in 
the  village  told  one  of  the  servants,  I  be- 
lieve. This  man  said  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  churchyard  early  on  that  unfortu- 
nate fogjjy  morning  and  heard  voices  in 
the  chancel,  and  peeped  through  the  win- 
dow as  well  as  the  dim  panes  would  let 
him ;  and  there  he  saw  you  and  me  and 
Mr.  Eastman,  and  so  on  ;  but  thinking  his 


surmises  would  be  dangerous  knowledge* 
he  hastened  on.  And  so  the  story  got 
afloat.    Then  your  aunt,  too  —  " 

'*  Good  Lord !  —  what  has  she  done  ?  *' 

"  The  story  was  told  her,  and  she  said 
proudly,  *Oh  yes,  it  is  true  enough.  I 
have  seen  the  license.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
known  yet.* " 

"  Seen  the  license  ?    How  the " 

'*  Accidentally,  I  believe,  when  your 
coat  was  hanging  somewhere.** 

The  information,  coupled  with  the  in- 
felicitous word  '*  proudly,"  caused  Nicho- 
las to  flush  with  mortification.  He  knew 
that  it  was  in  his  aunt^s  nature  to  make  a 
brag  of  that  sort ;  but  worse  than  the  brag 
was  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  Christine  had  deigned  to 
show  her  consciousness  that  such  a  mar- 
riage ,would  be  a  source  of  pride  to  his 
relatives  —  the  only  two  be  had  in  the 
world, 

**You  are  sorry,  then,  even  to  be 
thought  my  wife,  much  less  to  be  it"  He 
dropped  her  hand,  which  fell  lifelessly. 

**  It  is  not  sorry  exactly,  dear  Nic.  But 
I  feel  uncomfortable  and  vexed,  that  after 
screwing  up  my  courage,  my  fidelity*  to 
the  point  of  going  to  cnurch,  you  should 
have  so  muddled  —  managed  the  matter 
that  it  has  ended  in  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other.  How  can  I  meet  acquaintances, 
when  I  don't  know  what  they  are  thinking 
of  me  ?  " 

**  Then,  dear  Christine,  let  us  mend  the 
muddle.  Til  go  away  for  a  few  days  and 
get  another  license,  and  you  can  come  to 
me." 

She  shrank  from  this  perceptibly.  **  I 
cannot  screw  myself  up  to  it  a  secood 
time,"  she  said.  **  I  am  sure  I  cannot! 
Besides,  I  promised  Mr.  Eastman.  And 
yet  how  can  I  continue  to  see  you  after 
such  a  rumor  ?  We  shall  be  watched  now, 
for  certain." 

*'  Then  don't  see  me." 

**  I  fear  I  must  not  for  the  present.  Al- 
together  " 

"  What  ? " 

"  I  am  very  depressed.* 

These  views  were  not  very  inspiritiM 
to  Nicholas,  as  he  construed  them.  It 
may  indeed  have  been  possible  that  he 
construed  them  wrongly,  and  should  have 
insisted  upon  her  making  the  rumor  true. 
Unfortunately,  too,  he  had  come  to  her 
in  a  hurry  through  brambles  and  briars, 
water  and  weed,  and  the  shaggy  A-ildneii 
which  hung  about  his  appearance  at  this 
fine  and  correct  time  ot  day  lent  an  fai- 
practicability  to  the  look  nf  him. 

**You   blame   me  ^- you   repeat  joar 
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course  —  you  repent  that  you  ever,  ever 
owned  anythine  to  me  ! " 

"  No,  Nicholas,  I  do  not  repent  that," 
she  returned  gently,  though  with  firmness. 
**  But  I  think  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
got  that  license  without  asking  me  first ; 
and  I  also  think  that  you  ought  to  have 
known  how  it  would  be  if  you  lived  on 
here  in  your  present  position,  and  made 
no  effort  to  better  it.  I  can  bear  whatever 
comes,  for  social  ruin  is  not  personal  ruin, 
or  even  personal  disgrace.  But  as  a  sen- 
sible new-risen  poet  says,  whom  I  have 
been  reading  this  morning,  — 

The  world  and  its  ways  have  a  certain  worth : 
And  to  press  a  point  while  these  oppose 
Were  simple  policy. 

As  soon  as  you  had  got  my  promise,  Nic, 
you  should  nave  gone  away  —  yes  —  and 
made  a  name,  and  come  back  to  claim  me. 
That  was  my  silly  girlish  dream  about  my 
hero." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  do  as  much  yet !  And 
would  you  have  indeed  liked  better  to  live 
away  from  me  for  family  reasons,  than  to 
run  a  risk  in  seeing  me  for  affection^s 
sake  ?  O  what  a  cold  heart  it  has  grown ! 
If  I  had  been  a  prince,  and  you  a  dairy- 
maid, Vd  have  stood  by  you  in  the  face  of 
the  ^orld  ! " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  Ah  —  you  don't 
know  what  society  is  — you  don't  know.'* 

"  Perhaps  not.  Who  was  that  strange 
gentleman  of  about  seven-and-twenty  I 
saw  at  Mr.  Bellston's  christening-feast?" 

"Oh  —  that  was  his  nephew  James. 
Now  he  is  a  man  who  has  seen  an  unusual 
extent  of  the  world  for  his  age.  He  is  a 
great  traveller,  you  know." 

"  Indeed." 

"In  fact  an  explorer.  He  is  very  en- 
tertaining." 

"  No  doubt." 

Nicholas  received  no  shock  of  jealousy 
from  her  announcement.  He  knew  her 
so  well  that  he  could  see  she  was  not  in 
the  least  in  love  with  Bellston.  But  he 
asked  if  Bellston  were  going  to  continue 
his  explorations. 

"  Not  if  he  settles  in  life.  Otherwise  he 
will,  I  suppose." 

"  Perhaps  I  could  be  a  great  explorer, 
too,  if  I  tried." 

"  Yo'i  could,  I  am  sure." 

They  sat  apart,  and  not  together ;  each 
looking  afar  off  at  vague  objects,  and  not  in 
each  other's  eyes.  Thus  the  sad  autumn 
afternoon  waned,  while  the  waterfall 
hissed  sarcastically  of  the  inevitableness 
of  the  unpleasant.  Very  different  this 
from  the  time  when  they  first  met  there. 
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The  nook  was  most  picturesque ;  but  it 
looked  horribly  common  and  stupid  now. 
Their  sentiment  had  set  a  color  hardly 
less  visible  than  a  material  one  on  sur- 
rounding objects,  as  sentiment  must  where 
life  is  but  thought.  Nicholas  was  as  de- 
voted as  ever  to  the  fair  Christine;  but 
unhappily  he  too  had  moods  and  humors ; 
and  the  division  between  them  was  not 
closed. 

She  had  no  sooner  eot  indoors  and  sat 
down  to  her  work-table  than  her  father 
entered  the  drawing-room.  She  handed 
him  his  newspaper ;  he  took  it  without  a 
word ;  went  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  flung  the  paper  on  the  floor. 

"  Christine,  what's  the  meaning  of  this 
terrible  story  ?  I  was  just  on  my  way  to 
look  at  the  register." 

She  looked  at  him  without  speech. 

"  You  have  married  —  Nicholas  Long  ?  " 

"  No,  father." 

"No?  Can  you  say  no  in  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  I  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  —  the  note  you  wrote  to  the  rector 
—  and  the  going  to  church." 

She  briefly  explained  that  their  attempt 
had  failed. 

"  Ah  !  Then  this  is  what  that  dancing 
meaut,  was  it  ?  By  — ,  it  makes  me  ^— 
How  long  has  this  been  going  on,  may  I 
ask?" 

"This  what?" 

"  What,  indeed  ?  Why,  making  him 
your  beau.  Now  listen  to  me.  All's  well 
that  ends  well;  from  this  day,  madam, 
this  moment,  he  is  to  be  nothing  more  to 
you.  You  are  not  to  see  him.  Cut  him 
adrift  instantly!  I  only  wish  his  volk 
were  on  my  farm  —  out  thev  should  go,  or 
I  would  know  the  reason  wny.  However, 
you  are  to  write  him  a  letter  to  this  effect 
at  once." 

"  How  can  I  cut  him  adrift  ?  " 

"Why  not?  You  must,  my  good 
maid ! " 

"  Well,  though  I  have  not  actually  mar- 
ried him,  I  have  solemnly  sworn  to  oe  his 
wife  when  he  comes  home  from  abroad  to 
claim  me.  It  would  be^ross  perjury  not 
to  fulfil  my  promise.  Besides,  no  woman 
can  go  to  church  with  a  man  deliber- 
ately to  solemnize  matrimony,  and  refuse 
him  afterwards,  if  he  does  nothing  wrong 
meanwhile." 

The  uttered  sound  of  her  strong  con- 
viction seemed  to  kindle  in  Christine  a 
livelier  perception  of  all  its  bearings  than 
she  had  known  while  it  had  lain  unfor- 
mulated in  her  mind.    For  when  she  had 
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done  speaking  she  fell  down  on  her  knees 
before  her  father,  covered  her  face,  and 
said,  **  Please,  please  forgive  me,  papa  ! 
How  could  I  do  it  without  letting  you 
know  ?     I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  I " 

When  she  looked  up  she  found  that,  in 
the  turmoil  of  his  mind,  her  father  was 
moving  about  the  room.  **  You  are  within 
an  ace  of  ruining  yourself,  ruining  me, 
ruining  us  all !  '*  he  said.  "  You  are  nearly 
as  bad  as  your  brother,  begad  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  — ^v'es  —  perhaps  I  am ! " 

'^That  I  should  father  such  a  harum- 
scarum  brood !  *' 

**  It  is  very  bad ;  but  Nicholas " 

"  He's  a  scoundrel !  " 

"  He  is  not  a  scoundrel ! "  cried  she, 
turning  quickly.  "  He's  as  good  and  worthy 
as  you  or  I,  or  anybody  bearing  our  name, 
or  any  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  if  you 
come  to  that  1  Only  —  only  "  —  she  could 
not  continue  the  argument  on  those  lines. 
"  Now,  father,  listen ! "  she  sobbed ;  **  if 
vou  taunt  me  Til  go  off  and  join  him  at 
his  farm  this  very  day,  and  marry  him 
to-morrow,  that's  what  I'll  do  1 " 

"  I  don't  taant  ye  ! " 

**  I  wish  to  avoid  unseemliness  as  much 
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as  you. 

She  went  away.  When  she  came  back 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  thinking  to 
find  the  room  empty,  he  was  standing 
there  as  before,  never  having  apparently 
moved.  His  manner  had  quite  changea. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  resigned  and  entirely 
different  view  of  circumstances. 

"Christine,  I  have  suffered  more  in  this 
last  haaf  hour  than  I  hope  you  may  suffer 
all  your  life.  But  since  this  was  to  hap- 
pen, ril  bear  it,  and  not  complain.  All 
volk  have  crosses,  and  this  is  one  of  mine. 
Well,  this  is  what  I've  got  to  say — I 
almost  feel  that  you  must  carry  out  this 
attempt  at  marrying  Nicholas  Long. 
Faith,  you  must !  The  rumor  will  become 
a  scandal  if  you  don't  —  that's  my  view. 
I  have  tried  to  look  at  the  brightest  side 
of  the  case.  Nicholas  Long  is  a  young 
man  superior  to  most  of  his  class,  and 
fairly  presentable.  And  he's  not  poor  — 
at  least  his  uncle  is  not.  I  believe  the  old 
muddler  could  buy  me  up  any  day.  How- 
ever, a  farmer  s  wife  you  must  be,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  As  you've  made  your  bed. 
so  ye  must  lie.  Parents  propose',  and  un- 
grateful children  dispose.  You  shall 
marry  him,  and  immediately." 

Christine  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
this«  "  He  is  quite  willing  to  wait,  and  so 
am  I.  We  can  wait  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  he  will  be  as  worthy 
as  — 
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"  You  must  marry  him.  And  the  sooner 
the  better,  if  'tis  to  be  done  at  alL 
And  yet  I  did  wish  you  could  have  been 
Jim  Bellston's  wife.  I  did  wish  it  I  But 
no." 

'*  I  did  wish  it  and  do  still,  in  one 
sense,"  she  returned  gently.  His  modern 
ation  had  won  her  out  of  her  defiant  nuxxl, 
and  she  was  willing  to  reason  with  him. 

**  You  do  ?  "  he  said,  surprised. 

"  I  sec  that  in  a  worldly  sense  my  con- 
duct may  be  considered  a  mistake." 

"  H'm —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  —  after 
my  death  you  may  see  it  more  clearly 
still ;  and  you  won  t  have  long  to  wait^  to 
my  reckoning." 

'She  fell  into  bitter  repentance,  and 
kissed  him  in  her  anguish.  *'  Don't  say 
that ! "  she  cried.   "  Tell  me  what  to  do-**^ 

"  If  you*ll  leave  me  for  an  hour  or  two 
I'll  think.  Drive  to  the  market  and  back 
—  the  carnage  is  at  the  door  —  and  111 
try  to  collect  my  senses.  Dinn^  can  be 
put  back  till  you  return." 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  dressed,  and 
the  carriaee  bore  her  up  the  hill  which 
divided  the  village  and  manor  from  the 
market-town. 

V. 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  brought  her  into 
the  High  Street,  and  for  want  of  a  more 
important  errand  she  called  at  the  harness 
maker*s  for  a  dog-collar  that  she  required- 
It  happened  to  be  market-day,  and 
Nicholas,  having  postponed  the  engage 
ments  which  called  him  thither  to  KMp 
the  appointment  with  her  in  the  SallowSi 
rushed  off  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  to 
attend  to  them  as  well  as  he  could.  Arriv- 
ing thus  in  a  great  hurry,  on  account  A 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  still  retained 
the  wild,  amphibious  appearance  which 
had  marked  him  when  he  came  upfron 
the  meadows  to  her  side  —  an  exceptional 
condition  of  things  which  had  scarcely 
ever  before  occurred.  When  she  crossed 
the  pavement  from  the  shop  door,  the 
shopman  bowing  and  escorting  her  to  the 
carriage,  Nicholas  chanced  to  oe  standby 
at  the  road-wagon  office,  talking  to  the 
master  of  the  wagons.  Tliere  were  a  good 
many  people  about,  and  those  near  pansed 
and  looked  at  her  transit,  in  the  foil  stroke 
of  the  level  October  sun,  which  went  Vh 
der  the  brims  of  their  hats,  and  pierced 
through  their  buttonholes.  From  the 
group  she  heard  murmured  the  woids: 
•*  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long." 

The  unexpected  remark,  not  withont 

distinct  satire  in  its  tone,  took  her  so 

I  greatly  by   surprise  that  ahe 
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foaDded.  Nicholas  was  by  this  time 
nearer,  though  coming  against  the  sun  h< 
haft  not  yet  perceivedher.  Influenced  bv 
her  father's  lecture,  she  felt  angij  witfi 
hfm  for  bein^  there  and  causing  iliis  awk' 
wardness.  Her  notice  of  him  was  there^ 
fore  slight,  supercilious  perhaps,  slurred 
over;  and  her  vexation  at  his  presence 
showed  distinctly  in  her  face  as  she  sat 
down  in  her  seaL  Instead  of  calchinghis 
waiting  eye,  she  positively  turned  her 
head  away. 

A  moment  after  she  was  sorry  she  had 
treated  him  so;  but  he  was  gone. 

Reaching  home  she  foundon  her  dress- 
ing-table a  note  from  her  father.  The 
statement  was  brief: — 

"  1  have  considered  and  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  You  must  marrv  him.  He  can 
leave  home  at  once  and  travel  as  pro- 
posed. I  have  written  to  him  to  this 
effect  I  don't  want  any  victuals,  so  don't 
wait  dinner  for  me," 


Nicholas  was  the  wrong  sort  of  man  to 
be  blind  to  his  Christine^s  mortiflcation, 
though  he  did  not  know  its  entire  cause. 
He  had  lately  foreseen  something  of  this 
sort  as  possible. 

"  It  serves  me  right,"  he  thought,  as  he 
trotted  homeward.  "  It  was  absurd  — 
wicked  of  me  to  lead  her  on  so.  The 
sacrifice  would  have  been  too  great— too 
cruel."  And  yet,  though  he  thus  tookher 
[>art,  he  flushed  with  indignation  every 
time  he  said  to  himself,  "  She  is  ashamed 
of  me." 

On  the  ridge  which  overlooked  Swenn 
Everard  he  met  a  aeighlwr  of  his  —  a 
Siock^dealer  —  in  his  eig,  and  they  drew 
rein  and  exchanged  a  tew  words.  A  part 
of  the  dealer's  conversation  had  much 
meaamg  for  Nicholas. 

"I've  had  occasion  to  call  on  Squire 
Everard,"  the  former  said ;  "  but  he 
couldn't  see  me  on  account  of  being  quite 
knocked  up  at  some  bad  news  he  has 
heard." 

Nicholas  rode  on  past  Swenn-Everard 
to  Homeston  Farm,  pondering.  He  had 
new  and  startling  matter  for  thought  as 
noon  as  he  got  there.  The  squire  s  note 
had  arrived.  At  hrst  he  could  not  credit 
its  import;  then  he  saw  further,  took  in 
the  lone  of  the  letter,  saw  the  writer's 
contempt  behind  the  words,  and  under- 
stood that  the  letter  was  written  as  by  a 
man  hemmed  into  a  comer.  Christine 
was  defiantly  —  insultingly  —  hurled  at  his 
head.  He  was  accepted  because  he  was 
so  despised. 

And  yet  with  what  respect  he  had  treated 


her  and  hers  I  Now  he  was  reminded  of 
what  an  agricultural  friend  had  said  years 
ago,  when  the  eyes  of  Nicholas  were  once 
fixed  on  Christine  as  on  an  angel  as  she 
passed;  "Better  a  little  fire  to  warm  ye 
than  a  great  one  to  bum  ye.  No  good 
can  come  of  throwing  your  heart  there." 
He  went  into  the  mead,  sat  down,  and 
asked  himself  four  questions;  — 

1.  Howcouldshe  live  near  her  acquaint- 
ance as  his  wife,  even  in  his  absence, 
without  suffering  martyrdom  from  the 
stings  of  their  contempt? 

2.  Would  not  this  entail  total  estrange- 
ment  between  Christine  and  her  famdy 
also,  and  her  own  consequent  misery  f 

3.  Must  not  such  isolation  extinguish 
her  affection  for  him  1 

4.  Supposing  that  her  father  ri^ed 
them  out  as  colonists  and  sent  them  on  to 
America,  was  not  the  effect  of  such  exile 
upon  one  of  her  gentle  nurture  likely  to  be 
as  the  last  ? 

In  short,  whatever  they  should  embark 
in  together  would  be  cruelty  to  her,  and 
his  death  would  be  a  relief.  It  would,  in- 
deed, in  one  aspect  be  a  relief  to  her  now, 
if  she  were  so  ashamed  of  him  as  she  had 
appeared  to  be  that  day.  Were  he  dead, 
this  little  episode  with  him  would  fade 
away  like  a  dream. 

Mr.  Everard  was  a  good-hearted  man  at 
bottom,  but  to  take  his  enraged  offer  seri- 
ously was  impossible.  The  least  thine 
that  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  away  and 
never  trouble  her  more.  To  travel  and 
learn  and  come  back  in  two  years,  as 
mapped  out  in  their  first  sanguine  scheme, 
required  a  staunch  heart  on  her  side,  if 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  were  to  be  afterwards  justified  j 
and  it  were  folly  to  calculate  on  that  when 
he  had  seen  to^ay  that  her  heart  was  fail- 
ing her  already.  To  travel  and  disappear 
and  not  be  heard  of  for  many  years  would 
be  a  far  more  independent  stroke,  and  it 
would  leave  her  entirely  unfettered.  Per- 
haps he  might  rival  in  this  kind  the  accom> 
plished  Mr.  Bellston,  of  whose  journeyings 
he  had  heard  so  much. 

He  sat  and  sat.  and  the  fog  rose  out  of 
the  river,  enveloping  him  like  a  fleece; 
first  his  feet  and  knees,  then  his  arms  and 
body,  and  finally  submerging  his  head. 
When  he  had  come  to  a  decision  he  went 
upai;aln  into  the  homestead.  He  would 
be  independent,  if  he  died  for  it,  and  he 
would  free  Christine.  Exile  was  the  only 
course.  The  first  step  was  to  inform  his 
uncle  of  his  determination. 

Two  days  later  Nicholas  was  on  the 
same  spot  m  the  mead,  at  almost  the  same 
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hour  of  eve.  But  there  was  no  fog  now ; 
a  blusterous  autumn  wind  had  ousted  the 
still,  golden  days  and  misty  nights;  and 
he  was  going,  full  of  purpose,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  When  he  had  last  entered 
the  mead  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Swenn  valley  ;  in  forty-eight  hours  he  had 
severed  himself  from  that  spot  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  never  belonged  to  it. 
AH  that  appertained  to  him  in  the  Swenn 
valley  now  was  circumscribed  by  the  port- 
manteau in  his  hand. 

In  making  )iis  preparations  for  depar- 
ture he  had  unconsciouslv  held  a  faint, 
foolish  hope  that  she  would  communicate 
with  him  and  make  up  their  estrangement 
in  some  soft  womanly  way.  But  she  had 
given  no  signal,  and  it  was  too  evident  to 
him  that  her  latest  mood  had  grown  to  be 
her  fixed  one,  proving  how  well-founded 
bad  been  his  impulse  to  set  her  free. 

He  entered  the  Sallows,  found  his  way 
in  the  dark  to  the  garden  door  of  the 
house,  slipped  under  it  a  note  to  tell  her 
of  his  departure,  and  explaining  its  true 
reason  to  be  a  consciousness  of  her  grow- 
ing feeling  that  he  was  an  encumbrance 
and  a  humiliation.  Of  the  direction  of  his 
journey  and  of  the  date  of  his  return  he 
said  nothing. 

His  course  now  took  him  into  the  high- 
road, which  he  pursued  for  some  miles  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  still  spinning 
the  thread  of  sad  inferences,  and  asking 
himself  why  he  should  ever  return.  At 
daybreak  he  stood  on  the  hill  above 
Shottsford-Forum,  and  awaited  a  coach 
which  passed  about  this  time  along  that 
highway  towards  Salisbury  and  London. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  FAROE  ISLES. 

Though  Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  the 
Faroes,  has  had  an  existence  historically 
for  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  the 
town  itself  dates  back  as  far  as  1579  only. 
In  that  year  Magnus  Heinesen,  commis- 
sioner from  Frederic  II.  of  Norju-ay,  to 
protect  the  Faroes,  built  a  fort  on  the 
rocks  by  the  seashore  in  the  middle  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town.  It  was  high 
time  some  such  assistance  was  given  to 
the  hardy  but  few  inhabitants  of  these 
northern  isles.  Year  by  year  the  wool 
they  had  taken  from  their  sheep  and  stored 
for  the  traders  was  stolen  by  professed 
pirates  and  others.  Nor  were  the  sheep 
themselves  spared,  nor  the  houses  of  the 
islanders.     English  ships,  bound  for  Ice- 1 


land  fishing-banks,  periodically  anchored 
off  the  Faroes,  on  their  waj,  for  a  little 
marauding,  when  ''they  seized  by  force 
what  they  could,  and  carried  it  off.^  Not 
even  the  bishops  of  the  isles,  in  their  epis- 
copal residence  at  Kirkeboe,  were  safe 
from  spoliation  and  worse.  One  such 
ecclesiastic  was  besieged  in  bis  own  ca- 
thedral, and  kept  a  prisoner  until  he  fell 
a  victim  to  starvation.  And  the  first 
bishop  under  the  Reformed  Faith  was  also 
the  last  that  Faroe  has  seen ;  him  the  rob- 
bers fairly  frightened  out  of  the  isles. 
A^ain,  the  priest  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  founded  b^  King  Christian  IH.tn 
Stromoe  had  to  live  in  an  almost  unap- 
proachable mountain  recess  (Syderdahl) 
** because  at  that  time  he  was  so  fre- 
quently assailed  by  pirates  that  he  had  no 
fixed  place  of  residence."  Truly  a  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs ! 

But  the  king  of  Norway  did  more  than 
send  Magnus  Heinesen  to  the  help  of  his 
long-suffering  dependency.  With  re- 
markable wisdom  forsooth,  to  put  tempta- 
tion out  of  the  way  of  the  ravagers,  be 
prohibited  the  Hansc  Towns  from  trading 
any  longer  with  Faroe.  The  Faroese 
might  dispose  of  their  skins  and  whale-oil 
and  wool  how  they  could,  or  store  them 
for  his  own  royal  markets;  the  argosies 
of  the  fat  German  merchants  should  not 
continue  to  be  the  lodestones  to  attract 
the  robbers  into  their  latitudes. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  eccentric  embargo 
upon  the  trade  of  Faroe,  thenceforward 
Thorshavn  grew  apace.  Huts  were  reared 
between  the  white  rocks  which  litter  the 
land,  and  rude  processes  of  cultivation 
were  instituted.  For  centuries  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  storage  of  the  papal  dues 
in  kind,  and  later  for  the  security  of  the 
general  produce,  had  stood  alone,  or  neariy 
so.  Thorshavn  had  been  the  .seat  of  gov^ 
ernment,  it  is  true,  but  the  occasions  of 
political  meeting  were  few,  an'd  such  a» 
semblies  were  primarily  in  the  open  air. 
Frederic  II.'s  successor.  Christian  IV«i 
caused  a  church  to  be  built  in  ThorsbaTBi 
and  enlarged  the  royal  warehouses.  A 
census  of  the  population  of  the  town  takes 
about  this  time  shows  that,  besides  gof^ 
ernment  officials  and  their  servants,  it 
contained  five  handicraftsmen,  ten  diqf 
laborers  and  fisher  families.  Since  thes 
the  number  has  gradually  increased  10997 
in  i860,  and  1048  in  1870. 

During  the  last  two  hundred  yean  the 
Faroes  have  had  few  stirring  vicissitudes^ 
Far  away  from  the  centres  of  European 
life  and  power,  events  of  the  first  magni- 
tude have  happened  almost  unknown  to 
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them.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Thorshavn  in  1678  by  some 
French  cruisers,  and  again  in  1808  by  an 
English  gunboat  —  in  both  cases  without 
bloodshed  —  we  may  affirm  that  for  fully 
two  centuries  the  life  of  the  Faroese  has 
been  a  monotony  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. 

As  the  capital  of  a  crown  dependency, 
Thorshavn  is  the  seat  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  a  deputy  of 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  From 
the  bleak  little  bay  whence  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  three  or  tour  of  the  other  islands 
are  seen  darkly  to  the  north-east,  the  gov- 
ernor's house  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  of  the  town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
knoll  close  to  an  obelisk  commemorating 
King  Cliristian's  visit  to  the  isles  in  1874  ; 
it  is  of  stone,  with  real  slate  roofing,  and 
round  about  it  is  a  garden  wonderful  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Faroese.  One  of  the  ga- 
bles of  the  house  is  capped  with  a  weath- 
ercock, and  the  vane  bears  the  royal  mono- 
gram, surmounted  by  a  crown.  Of  the 
garden  a  few  words  must  be  said.  Shel- 
tered studiously  on  one  of  its  sides  at 
least,  this  tract  of  land  has  reared  shrubs 
and  trees  to  the  phenomenal  height  of 
some  sixteen  feet.  True,  thev  are  wind- 
blown, beaten  out  of  all  natural  shape,  and 
coated  with  lichen  ;  but  they  are  alive. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the  twenty-three 
islands  of  the  Faroes  anything  can  be 
found  to  compare  with  the  horticultural 
prodigies  of  the  amtmanrCs  huus.  Nev- 
ertheless the  contents  of  the  garden  are 
meagre.  A  few  currant-bushes  bearing 
reluctant  fruit,  hard  and  green  in  August, 
and  barely  ripe  in  September;  sundry 
bushy  shrubs,  crouching  at  the  stems  of 
their  stronger  brethren,  and  a  bed  or  two 
of  nutritious  greens  and  radishes;  these, 
with  as  hearty  a  crop  of  docks  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  governor's  garden.  And  from  the  rad- 
ishes to  the  portico  of  the  residence  but  a 
single  good  step ! 

Landt,  the  laborious  chronicler  of  the 
Faroes,  eighty  years  ago  strove  to  combat 
the  inclemency  of  the  islands  with  trees 
and  plants  by  the  score,  which  he  imported 
from  Denmark  for  the  purpose.  He  put 
the  shrubs  in  the  ground,  tenderly  watched 
and  cared  for  them,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  recording  their  death  for  the  most 
part,  sooner  or  later.  A  certain  kind  of 
willow  was  his  chief  success,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  tree  yet  grow,  stunted  but 
green,  in  cosy  corners  of  the  town.  In 
the  end,  discomfited,  he  reflected,  and 
ascribed  his  failure  to  four  causes  in  com- 
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bi nation :  the  devastation  of  the  winter 
storms ;  the  thick  and  depressing  atmo- 
sphere; the  moisture  and  salt  from  the 
sea;  and  the  variable  spring,  in  which 
mild  and  warm  days  are  succeeded  by 
frosts  and  cold.  It  is  a  fact  that,  save  for 
these  carefully  preserved  specimens,  there 
is  not  a  tree  growing  on  all  the  islands. 
In  the  hothouses  of  the  town  little  apple, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees  may  be  seen,  about 
a  yard  in  height;  but  these,  too,  are  cu- 
riosities merely;  they  fillip  the  imagina- 
tion—  that  is  all. 

Yet  the  Faroes  were  not  always  so  com- 
pletely destitute  of  trees  as  at  present. 
Turf-cutters  often,  even  nowadays,  unearth 
entire  trunks  from  the  boggy  ground  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands,  some  of 
which  are  in  sound  state  of  preservation. 
Landt  himself,  writing  of  the  coalfield  in 
Siideroe,  says  :  "  I  have  held  in  my  hands 
pieces  of  this  coal  which  at  the  one  end 
were  proper  coal,  but  at  the  other  were 
real  timber,  recognizable  by  its  fibres  and 
roots."  And  we  may  accept  his  alternati  ve 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  this  timber : 
**  Either  it  must  have  been  brought  into 
Faroe  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  it 
must  have  grown  here." 

In  the  sheltered  suburbs  of  Thorshavn 
a  few  gardens  struggle  into  foliage  and 
verdure  periodically.  They  contain  each 
barely  a  hundred  square  yards,  and  the 
walls  of  stone  which  surround  them  and 
protect  them  from  the  fierce  winds  which 
sweep  the  valleys  as  well  as  the  hills,  are 
as  high  almost  as  the  tallest  shrubs  within 
them.  But  they  are  dignified  by  the  name 
of  gardens.  They  grow  a  few  carrots,  a 
little  rhubarb,  horse-radish  and  parsley, 
some  currants  and  strawberry  plants,  and 
sundry  flowers  of  the  hardier  kind.  And 
in  the  most  secluded  of  their  corners  they 
accommodate  a  wooden  seat  for  rustic 
talk  and  entertainment. 

Besides  the  governor,  there  are  sundry 
other  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  home 
authorities,  who  help  to  redeem  the  tone 
of  Thorshavn  from  absolute  parochialism 
—  a  doctor,  a  judge,  a  dean  of  the  clergy, 
two  or  three  schoolmasters,  a  sheriff,  and 
a  sysselman^  or  district  revenue  officer  and 
magistrate.  But,  except  the  doctor  and 
the  schoolmasters,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  these  gentlemen  pass  the  time. 
They  meet  each  other  in  the  narrow, 
crooked  streets  of  the  town  twepty  times 
in  the  day ;  have  always  a  word  or  two  to 
exchange  ;  yet  one  cannot  but  envy  them 
the  good-humor  with  which  they  bear  the 
tedium  of  comparative  worklessness.  I 
have  met  my  friend,  the  governor's  secre- 
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tary,  bustling  up  the  street  more  than 
once  with  important-looking  documents  in 
his  hands,  and  **  urgent  pressure  "  written 
upon  his  face.  We  have  stopped  to  talk, 
and  the  papers  have  proved  to  be  me- 
teorological reports,  though  of  the  most 
exhaustive  kind.  Nor  is  even  the  mag- 
isterial sway  of  the  sysselman,  though 
extensive,  productive  of  much  work ;  in- 
deed, the  only  case  I  heard  of  during  six 
or  seven  weeks  was  a  bull-difficulty  be- 
tween two  farmers,  which  recalled  Master 
Sterne ;  and  this  was  settled  after  a  day*s 
trial,  in  which  an  amount  of  very  amusing 
evidence  and  wit  was  evolved.  I  fancy 
the  governor  is  busiest  when  a  man-of-war 
or  an  English  yacht  comes  to  anchor  in 
the  harbor,  for  at  such  times  a  pleasing 
interchange  of  dinner  courtesies  takes 
place.  The  above-mentioned  gentlemen, 
together  with  the  apothecary  (he  wears  a 
rectangular  black  cap  with  points  to  it, 
something  like  an  ecclesiastical  biretta), 
the  leading  merchants  and  their  families, 
make  up  the  genteel  society  of  Thorshavn. 
Their  ladies  intervisit,  and,  during  the 
long  winter  nights,  together  they  scheme 
concerts,  charades,  theatricals,  etc.,  for 
their  own  and  the  people^s  amusement. 
The  old  stock  of  the  Faroese,  though  faith- 
ful to  their  womenkind,  did  not  hold  them 
intellectually  in  much  esteem.  "Wom- 
en*s  plans  are  unfortunate,"  says  an  old 
Faroe  proverb ;  but  times  are  changed, 
and  ladies  now  meet  with  as  much  re- 
spectful recognition  in  Thorshavn  as  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
^  A  more  exclusive  community  than  that 
of  the  Faroes,  in  one  respect,  could  hardly 
exist.  The  number  of  foreigners  (other 
than  officials  appointed  by  the  home  au- 
thorities) in  the  isles  mav  be  reckoned  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  When  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  the  governor  I  was  met  at 
the  gate  by  a  gentleman  in  a  soft  felt  hat, 
who  presented  me  with  a  tract  entitled 
"  Save  thyself  from  Destruction."  At  the 
moment  I  fancied  there  was  some  feud 
between  the  man  and  the  governor,  and 
that  the  warning  applied  to  the  wicked 
propensities  of  the  latter.  But  the  other 
enlightened  me.  He  was  agent  in  the 
Faroes  and  the  North  Atlantic  thereabouts 
for  an  independent  Scotch  Mission  Soci- 
ety ;  and  as  I  had  come  within  his  juris- 
diction, as  it  were,  he  hoped  I  would  not 
take  his  presentation  amiss.  His  work 
must  be  sufficiently  arduous  and  dis- 
couraging, for  not  only  has  he  to  invade 
every  ship  anchoring  in  Thorshavn,  but 
periodically  he  goes  over  to  Norway,  there 
also  to  proselytize ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 


that  he  makes  much  way  in  ThorshavAi 
But  his  zeal  not  long  ago  involved  him  in 
a  disagreeable  dilemma.  A  schooner  from 
Spain  came  into  port,  and  had  no  sooner 
got  her  anchor  down  than  the  missionary 
in  his  little  boat  was  alongside  her.  He 
clambered  up  her  sides,  with  his  book  in 
his  pocket,  and  began  forthwith  inteiro- 

fating  the  master  about  his  soul,  his 
opes,  and  so  forth.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  health-officer  rowed  up,  boarded 
the  ship,  and  discovered  that  a  case  of 
small-pox  had  occurred  on  her  during  the 
passage  from  Bilboa.  Instantly  she  was 
bidden  lie  farther  from  the  shore,  and  to 
keep  strict  quarantine  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days.  And  the  missionary  also^ 
being  ordered  off  the  ship,  was  put  into 
quarantine  by  himself,  though  nearer  the 
snore,  in  his  little  blue  boat.  For  many 
days  thereafter,  he  was  a  source  of  merri- 
ment to  the  townspeople. 

Save  this  missionary  there  is  no  British 
settler  in  Thorshavn.  A  British  consul  if 
deemed  unnecessary.  Nor  are  the  causes 
of  this  apparent  neglect  of  the  Faroes  bar 
to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  isles  ire 
extraordinarily  barren ;  they  furnish  food 
for  sheep  ana  cows;  but,  except  on  the 
coast,  will  admit  of  no  cultivation.  Nor 
do  they  contain  much  if  any  mineral  worth 
the  exploitation.  Secondly,  the  popular 
tion,  though  small  (11,220  in  1884X  vrodd 
seem  to  be  ample  for  such  unprofitafak 
rocks  as  the  Faroes.  Thirdly,  until  1855 
the  trade  of  the  isles  was  a  royal  mooo|h 
oly ;  all  the  warehouses  and  stores  in  the 
different  townlets  were  king*8  property. 
Until  then  a  man  was  a  farmer,  a  peasant, 
a  professional  man,  or  he  was  nothii^ 
Not  until  January  i,  1856,  could  a  foreigB 
trading  vessel  enter  the jxnts  of  the  islOi 
or  any  but  a  king^s  officer  practise  the 
calling  of  a  merchant  Again,  the  land 
laws  of  Faroe  are  a  little  complicated  fv 
the  understanding  of  foreigners ;  and  the 
land  itself  is  so  costly  that  it  does  not 
yield  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  oeBt; 
the  Thorshavn  Savings  Bank  gives  three 
per  cent  and  local  merchants  six  Vff 
cent;  but  fishin^4)oats  and  merchanaie 
are  the  favorite  investments  of  well-tods. 
F*aroese.  For  the  most  part  the  laadb^ 
longs  to  the  crown,  and  tne  crown  Inon 
the  native  inhabitants;  a  Faroe  man  d- 
most  invariably  continues  to  hold  what  Us 
father  held.  Such  a  tenant  under  te 
crown  is  called  kamj^s^^md,  and  no  fat' 
eigner  may  be  kongsbond.  Certainly»a 
stranger  may  purchase  land  when  It  u  ta 
the  market,  thereby  becoming 
but  in  spite  of  the  privileges  of 
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(or  right  to  grazing^  in  proportion  to  his 
land),  and  of  peculiar  profit  from  all  whales 
driven  ashore  thereon,  the  advantages  are 
not  exceedingly  patent.  And  lastly,  per- 
haps, the  high  latitude  of  the  isles,  the 
tantalizing  fogs,  the  long  winter,  and  the 
climate  in  general  (salubrious  though  it  is), 
do  not  offer  much  attraction  to  Emigrants 
of  any  kind  —  still  less  to  a  people  who 
have  continents  at  their  disposal. 

No ;  for  hundreds  of  years  the  Faroese 
have  been  a  people  living  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  intermarrying,  growing 
up,  and  dying  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
hard,  wind-swept,  but  fascinating  rocks; 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  sea 
which  surrounds  them,  the  sheep  and  cows 
on  their  hills,  and  the  tiny  patches  of 
grain  which  they  nurse  into  fruition  on 
the  sheltered  mountain  slopes  ;  dependent 
for  their  education  on  the  well-tried  words 
and  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  on  the 
oM,  infallible  instructress  Nature  itself. 
Nowadays,  however,  it  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. School  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
very  good  is  the  education  provided  by  the 
State.  A  mail  steamer  brings  letters  and 
merchandise  from  Denmark  and  England 
once  every  month.  Luxuries  are  no  longer 
rarities.  Visitors  come  occasionally,  and 
of  the  few  that  come  once  some  come 
twice.  And  statistics  show  that  the  islands 
are  making  strides  in  all  respects  com- 
mensurate with  the  progress  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlements.  At  present  Faroe  has 
no  cable  communication  with  Europe. 
She  relies  for  her  knowledge  of  the  world's 
movements  upon  the  monthly  mails ;  and 
naturally,  in  such  a  case,  only  the  most 
intelligent  and  best-educated  of  the  people 
care  to  profess  a  lively  interest  in  interna- 
tional problems  and  questions  which  may 
have  resolved  themselves  by  the  time  they 
hear  of  their  initiation.  Each  person, 
therefore,  becomes  vitally  and  healthily 
interested  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighbor,  as  by  far  the  most  important 
thing  he  may  attain  to. 

In  truth,  the  Faroese  are  open-air  folk; 
whatsoever  is  natural  is  wholesome  to 
them:  their  laws,  like  their  habits,  are 
simple;  and  if  they  have  not  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
they  arc  wholly  free  from  the  vices  and 
distempers  of  the  same.  If  a  people  may 
be  understood  by  its  poetry,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  songs  sunjj  to  this 
day  by  these  islanders  are  the  robust  old 
ballacls  of  the  Foereyinga  Saga;  about 
deeds  of  physical  prowess  ;  about  the  joy- 
ous plenty  which  ensues  upon  a  successful 
whale-hunt ;  about  the  love  of  strong,  ac- 
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tive  men  for  virtuous  and  comely  women ; 
about  their  boats  and  the  ancient  kings 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  with 
whom  their  ancestors  were  associated.  It 
may  surely  be  forgiven  to  such  a  people 
that  they  do  not  distress  themselves  about 
the  sewerage  question,  that  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  very  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"analytical  philosophy,"  and  that  their 
rooms  are  not  papered  with  Bume-Jones's 
devices.  One  can  hardly  doubt,  however, 
that  with  the  telegraphic  wire  a  disturbing 
element  will  come  upon  the  quietude  ol 
present  Faroe,  and  a  new  ingredient,  as 
fatal  in  some  respects  as  dynamite,  into 
the  education  of  younger  Faroe.  The 
counterbalancing^  advantages,  to  a  com- 
munity so  peculiarly  independent,  are  not 
apparent. 

In  the  early  days  of  Faroe  history  its 
inhabitants,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rest  of  northern  Europe,  worshipped 
Odin  and  his  divine  associates.  The  gods 
of  old  (/Csir)  were  regarded  as  the  props 
and  stays  of  the  world,  and  Odin  was  the 
chief  among  them.  The  heathen  trinity 
was  composed  of  the  three  brothers,  Odin, 
Vili  (will),  and  Ve  (strength) ;  but  after  a 
time  the  supreme  god  surrounded  himself 
with  a  council  of  twelve  other  gods. 

From  all  time  there  were  two  worlds  or 
principles  of  things:  Niflheimr,  the  abode 
of  clouds  and  darkness,  in  the  north  ;  and 
Umspellsheimr,  the  home  of  light,  in  the 
south.  Between  these  two  was  a  vast 
abyss  or  gap  (Ginnunga^p),  in  the  bed  of 
which  flowed  a  river.  The  rime  and  ice 
of  this  river  at  its  northern  or  cold  ex- 
tremity coming  into  contact  with  sparks 
from  the  southern  region  of  light  and 
warmth,  icicles  were  generated,  and  thence 
stepped  forth  Ymer,  the  first  of  the  joetter 
or  giants,  who  subsequently  begot  from 
himself  many  other  giants. 

There  was  now  war  in  space,  between 
Odin  and  the  gods  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  joetter  or  material  giants  on  the  other. 
Eventually,  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  slew  Ymer, 
and  drowned  in  the  copious  deluge  of  his 
blood  all  the  other  giants  his  offspring, 
except  one,  who  escaped  and  continued 
the  race.  Ymer's  body  they  conveyed  to 
the  great  abyss,  where  "from  his  flesh 
they  formed  the  earth,  from  his  blood  the 
sea  and  other  waters  of  the  earth,  from 
his  bones  the  mountains,  from  his  teeth 
and  the  fragments  of  his  bones  the  rocks 
great  and  small.  The  heavens  they 
adorned  with  sparks  from  Umspell,  the 
home  of  light,  and  they  disposed  the  sea 
round  about  the  earth."  Heaven  and 
earth  they  linked  together  by  means  of 
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the  rainbow.  "  The  great  and  black  gi- 
antess Night,  and  her  son  the  h'ght  and 
fair  Day,  sat  in  heaven  by  Odin  himselt,  to 
rule  over  the  earth,  while  the  brother  and 
sister,  Sun  and  Moon,  were  appointed  for 
its  illumination." 

The  raw  material  world  was  thus  ready 
for  habitation.  Matter  for  the  creation  of 
man  was  all  that  was  required  to  complete 
the  work.  And  this  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve 
found  in  a  couple  of  trees  lying  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  their  own  creation. 
Hence  they  made  from  the  one  Ask,  a 
man,  and  from  the  other  Embla,  a  woman. 
Odin  bestowed  life  upon  them  ;  Vili  gave 
them  understanding  and  feeling ;  and  Ve 
blood  and  color.  Mid^aard  was  given 
them  for  a  residence,  and  so,  in  due  time, 
they  peopled  the  earth. 

Such  is  the  Faroese  myth  of  the  crea- 
tion—  a  myth  derived  immediately  from 
the  Icelandic  Eddas. 

The  heathen  priests  of  this  mythology 
(godar  or  God's  men)  were  all-powerful  in 
f'aroe,  as  elsewhere  in  the  north,  before 
the  institution  of  Christianity.  Secular 
as  well  as  religious  matters  were  abso- 
lutely in  their  hands.  The  early  politiccil 
and  other  gatherings  of  the  people  were 
held  at  the  place  of  sacrifice,  under  their 
superintendence.  And  the  later  Thing, 
or  general  assembly,  also  met  by  the  altar 
stone,  where  the  covenant  of  peace  and 
security  necessary  in  those  brawlsome 
times  during  the  sitting  of  the  Thing 
was  contracted. 

But  in  the  year  998  A.  D.,  Sigmund 
Bresterson,  whose  renown  in  Faroe  his- 
tory is  rivalled  by  that  of  his  cousin,  the 
warrior  Thrond,  alone,  accepted  a  com- 
mand from  Olaf  Tryggjveson  to  Christian- 
ize the  isles.  The  Thing  was  convened 
and  Sigmund  Bresterson  read  Olaf  Trygg- 
veson's  injunction  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  chiefs  and  vassals  alike.  From 
this  time  dates  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Faroe.  A  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed, subordinate  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  and  Kirkeboe,  near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Stromoe,  was  chosen 
for  his  episcopal  dwelling-place.  Subse- 
quently the  Bishop  of  Faroe  came  under 
the  see  of  Trondhjem;  and  in  1538,  with 
the  incominjj  of  the  Reformation,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bishop  of  the  isles  was 
virtually  abolished.  A  dean  now  rules 
the  insular  clergy. 

In  religion,  therefore,  the  Faroese  are 
Lutherans.  The  Scotch  missionary  before 
mentioned  has  made  two  or  three  con- 
verts, but  this  is  the  limit  of  his  success. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  South  Stromoe,  there 


was  a  community  of  Roman    Catholics, 
and  a  chapel  for  their  services ;  but  they 
have  not  flourished;  their  numbers  have 
diminished,  and  the  ctiapel  has  been  made 
use  of  in  other  ways.     For  all  the  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  islands  there 
are  but*seven  priests,  so  that  necessarily 
many  of  the  villages  see  there  pastor  only 
once  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  unless  a  par- 
ishioner be  taken  moribund.      And   the 
districts,  separated  by  rough  water  pas- 
sages and  bleak  mountains,  are  such  as  to 
tax  the  strength  no  less  than  the  courage 
of  the  clergy  at  times.      In  winter  and 
autumn  storms  endanger  their  lives,  and 
hold    them  prisoners  perforce  for  days 
and  weeks.    One  priest  visiting  Mygge- 
noes,  the  principal  western  isle,  was  kept 
there   by  bad   weather  for  about  three 
months.    And  some  years  ago  the  priest 
of  Sandoe,  having  successfully  got  over 
the  miles  of  rough  sea  separating  that 
island  from  the  precipitous  rock  called 
Store  Dimon  (the  Great  Diamond^  slipped 
whilst  scrambling  up  the  side  of  the  rock 
to  his  parishioners,  and  received  fatal  in- 
juries. It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  land 
visitors  on  the  Great  Diamond  by  meam 
of  a  basket  and  pulley,  so  inaccessiUeare 
its  iron  shores;  and  to  this  day  the  fanner 
who  lives  as  tenant  on  the  rock  victoab 
himself  for  the  winter  late  in  the  year,ud 
expects  to  see  no  one  from  the  other  islei 
until  the  return  of  spring. 

The  Faroe  clergy  are  appointed  faj  the 
home  authorities  m  Copenhagen  tor  a 
term  of  years.  They  come  out  to  Faroe, 
for  the  most  part,  as  to  a  place  of  exile, 
longing  for  the  expiration  of  their  daWi 
But,  in  spite  of  the  intense  quietode  of 
their  surroundings,  the  rude  lives  led  bf 
their  parishioners,  the  s\bsence  of  all  col* 
ture  save  what  originates  with  themsclfesi 
and  the  rough,  ungenial  dimate,  Faroe 
soon  becomes  endeared  to  them.  Their 
emoluments  are  derived  from  the  State  ia 
part,  and  partly  also  from  their  flock.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  tax  of  half  a  pound  of 
wool  on  every  sheep  killed  in  the  iiki 
(about  forty  thousand  are  tlangbtercd  ifr 
nually) ;  on  every  milking  cow,  annnadlj.of 
the  worth  of  three  pounds  of  butter;  and 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  are  difkled 
into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  goes 
to  the  Churcn,  one  to  the  crown,  and  one 
to  the  pastor  of  the  district  Againi  when 
a  catch  of  **  i^rind,"  or  Faroe  whales,  takes 
place,  a  tenth  of  the  whole  is  divided  is 
the  same  way  (between  the  Church,  te 
crown,  and  the  minister  of  the  district  is 
which  the  catch  occura)^  Sundty  other 
receipts  from  fish,  etd,  help  to  makt  te 
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i  ncorae  of  the  clergy  more  than  ample  for 
their  needs.  They  are,  one  and  all,  well- 
educated  and  agreeable  gentlemen. 

Like  the  clergy,  the  four  doctors,  who 
divide  the  isles  between  them,  are  also 
subsidized  by  the  State.  And  again,  like 
the  clergy,  the  doctors  have  to  undergo 
considerable  hardships  in  the  winter  vis- 
itation of  their  patients.  At  any  time  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  travel  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  rough  waterway  in  an  open  boat, 
willy  nilly  as  far  as  their  stomachs  are 
concerned.  But  in  the  two  districts  of 
Stromoe  and  VVaagoe,  at  least,  there  is 
compensation  for  these  labors  in  the  har- 
vests reaped  ;  fees  and  subsidy  together 
make  a  handsome  income.  Tne  Faroes 
are  said  to  be  extraordinarily  healthy. 
The  duration  of  life  in  them  averages  no 
fewer  than  forty-four  years  and  two-fifths. 
Nonagenarians  are  as  common  as  octo- 
genarians in  England,  and  centenarians 
are  not  rarities.  People  with  grey  hairs 
and  marks  of  old  age  upon  them  can  yet 
point  to  their  thin  and  greyer  elders,  and 
call  them  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma  '*  with  the 
affection  of  juveniles.  But  for  all  this 
longevity,  the  tenure  of  life  in  the  Faroes 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  sound.  The 
prevalent  fogs  and  the  extreme  moisture 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  many  constitutions. 
Colds  and  inflammations  and  rheumatism 
are  common.  It  is  true  the  popular  opin- 
ion is  that  **  the  Faroe  fog  is  healthy " 
rather  than  noxious,  and  that  the  Faroese 
are  so  used  to  the  fog  that  when  fine  and 
clear  weather  follows  they  get  coughs  and 
colds.  And,  alluding  to  the  general  moist- 
ure of  the  climate,  a  Faroe  doctor,  from 
his  experience  of  the  Faroese,  has  said, 
**  The  Faroe  people  are  just  like  the  flow- 
ers, always  needing  some  water."  All 
which  is  plausible  enough ;  but  to  a 
stranger  the  universal  colds  and  hawking 
do  not  seem  indicative  of  very  good  health. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  every  one  ap- 
pears to  be  afflicted  with  a  troublesome 
kruint.  For  the  rest,  at  times  the  air  is 
so  thick  that  even  up  on  the  hills  it  is 
impossible  to  breathe  without  diflficulty. 

Fog  and  cloud  are  such  considerable 
elements  in  Faroe  life  that  they  have  re- 
ceived minute  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Faroe  topographers.  According  to  these 
observers,  there  are  three  distinct  cloud 
phases.  First,  when  the  fog  lies  like  a 
white  cloud  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
while  their  bases  are  free.  This  is  called 
skadda  (Norwegian,  skddda)\  is  accom- 
panied with  damp,  and  generally  forebodes 
strong  wind.  Secondly,  when  the  fog  lies 
seawards  and  about  the  lower  half  of  the 
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mountains,  whose  tops  rise  above  it.  This 
they  call /^/Az/«/^y^/ (Norwegian,  poll — 
a  little  circular  channel ;  a  creek  with  nar- 
row   entrance),    and    indicates    a    calm. 
Again,   the  mist  sometimes  has   the  ap- 
pearance-of  swaying  loosely  in  the  air, 
both  out  at  sea  and  round  the  middle  of 
the  mountains  (their  bases  and  tops  both 
being  free  from  it),  like  a  seething  belt. 
Later,  this  fog  fills  all  the  atmosphere. 
**  Mountain,  valley,  and  sea  are  hidden, 
and  the  searching  eye  sees  nothing  to  rest 
its  gaze  upon  ;  pedestrians  lose  their  way  ; 
fishermen  would  be  likely  to  do  the  same 
but  for  their  compasses  ;  in  vain  are  sheep 
looked  for  on  the   mountains ;  and    the 
fisher-folk  no  longer  discern  the  mountain- 
tops  which   serve    them    for  landmarks. 
Were  this  fog,  which  is  called  mjbrki  (pro- 
nounced •*  mirchy  "),  of  long  duration,  it 
would  hinder  all  activity."     Happily,  how- 
ever, it  soon  vanishes,  and  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.     It  is  succeeded  by  a 
mere  haze,  a  thin  and  level  cloud,  which 
does  not  imperil  travellers  or  seafarers. 

Some  people,  who  have  visited  neither 
Iceland  nor  Faroe,  imagine  that  the  Fa- 
roese and  Icelanders  are  about  equally 
unclean  in  personal  and  domestic  matters. 
This,  however,  is  erroneous.  If  the  stan- 
dard of  cleanliness  in  Faroe  is  not  quite 
so  commendable  as  that  in  England,  it  yet 
much  exceeds  that  of  Iceland.  Nor  are 
fleas  and  their  dreaded  **  big  brothers  "  a 
sine  quA  non  of  summer  existence  in  Fa- 
roe, as  in  Switzerland.  Landt,  in  his 
painstaking  researches  into  the  origin  of 
things  Faroese,  has  determined  that  the 
latter  of  these  (Cimex  Uctularius)  are  very 
rare,  and  pleasantly  accounts  for  their 
presence  by  the  importation  of  articles  of 
furniture  from  Copenhagen  ;  while,  as  for 
the  common  flea  {PuUx  irritans),  he  con- 
fesses that  **it  is  here  as  elsewhere." 
But,  during  a  two  months'  summer  stay 
in  the  isles,  I  saw  not  an  individual  of 
either  vermin. 

Yet,  though  offensive  dirt  and  its  para- 
sites do  not  abound  in  Faroe,  there  is,  as 
in  England  and  other  places,  frequently  a 
want  of  cleanliness  in  details  which  is 
repugnant.  Cold  water,  though  it  pours 
from  the  hills  through  everv  village  and 
farmyard,  is  not  appreciatecl  wholUr.  In 
many  of  the  most  dilapidated  hovels  out- 
side the  villages  men  and  women,  ducks 
and  poultry,  cats  and  dogs,  all  stew  to- 
gether in  one  low  room,  the  rafters  and 
walls  of  which  reek  with  the  smoke  from 
the  peat  fire,  which  smoulders  under  the 
.same  chimneyless  roof.  One  shudders  to 
imagine  the  added  horrors  in  such  a  place 
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after  a  successful  whale-hunt,  when  chunks 
of  gory  flesh  and  oily  blubber  are  piled 
against  the  wall,  and  all  the  human  in- 
mates gorge  themselves  with  the  stuff, 
until  their  laces  seem  to  shine  with  spirit- 
ual and  bodily  contentment  and  repletion, 
and  the  cxusion  of  the  superabundance 
of  **  grease  "  which  they  have  compelled 
their  systems  to  accommodate.  For  weeks 
and  months  after  such  carnival,  the  skulls 
of  the  whales  will  lie  outside  the  houses, 
stinking  and  bleaching  at  their  leisure, 
and  the  smug-faced  Faroe  ravens  will 
cram  themselves  too  full  even  to  croak. 
Again,  for  the  most  part,  a  householder 
seems  to  think  he  has  done  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  him  if  he  throws  the  offal  of 
his  establishment  outside  his  door,  where 
it  is  a  shock  to  the  sense  of  smell  no  less 
than  of  sight.  And  when  by  chance  I 
approached  a  friendly  fisherman  on  the 
shore,  while  he  was  engaged  in  tearing 
the  sundmaver  from  the  inside  of  a  heap 
of  dead  fish,  I  was  compelled,  by  a  bar- 
barous if  democratic  custom,  to  shake 
hands  with  him  just  as  he  was.  And 
since  he  was  a  curious  man,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  lay  his  besmirched  fingers 
upon  the  book  or  paper  I  might  have  with 
me,  with  a  view  to  his  own  instruction; 
and  he  would  turn  over  the  pages  with  a 
cheerful  laua;h,  not  a  whit  heeding  the 
many-colored  and  indelible  prints  he  left 
behind  him.  But,  after  all,  there  is  no 
vice  in  this  disregard  for  the  fitness  of 
things.  One  may  therefore  readily  ex- 
cuse it  —  afterwards. 

Faroe  peasant  life  maybe  said  to  centre 
in  the  kitchen  or  rogstue.  Every  farmer 
has  his  attachment  of  men  and  maids  to 
do  his  milking  and  field  work,  and  at  other 
times  to  go  out  fishing  in  his  boats.  And 
for  these,  no  less  than  for  himself,  his  wife 
and  diildren,  the  rogstue  is  the  common 
room  of  the  house.  Imagine  a  spacious 
chamber  of  timber  throughout,  except  the 
floor,  which  is  of  earth  sometimes,  and 
sprinkled  with  powdered  shell ;  its  rafters 
grimed  with  the  smoke  which  drifts  about 
them  from  the  glowing  peat  on  a  raised 
hearth  like  an  altar  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  name  rogstue  indicates 
its  characteristic :  smoke-room,  —  kitchen. 
There  is  no  chimney.  The  smoke  finds 
its  way  out  how  it  may,  and  down  the 
throats  of  the  case-hardened  occupants 
of  the  room.  By  the  walls  are  wooden 
benches  for  the  peasantry,  who  take  their 
seats  according  to  seniority  or  length  of 
service.  The  maids  sit  apart  from  the 
men,  and  the  housewife  is  queen  among 
them.    Similarly,  the  farmer  is  sovereign 


and  referee  with  the  men.   Fastened  to  the 
wall  are  a  couple  of  spinning-wbeelSy  and 
here  two  men  or  two  women  are  at  work, 
chattering  amazingly  in  spite  of  the  dron* 
ing  hum  of  the  wheels.    From  the  central 
rafter  hangs  a  lamp,  if  it  be  winter*time, 
and  the  soft  light  gleams  upon  the  old 
white-haired  men,  upon  the  comely  Faroe 
maids,  and  the  roguish  boys  of  the  house 
with  admirable  pictorial  effect.    There  is 
no  idleness  in  the  rogstue  at  such  a  time, 
unless  it  be  with  the  youngsters.    Some 
are  carding  wool,  some  sorting  the  fleeces, 
and  every  woman  not  otherwise  engaged, 
manipulates  her  knitting-needles  with  con- 
fusing dexterity.    It  has  been  said,  with 
superfluous   emphasis,   that   insanity  is 
common  in  the  Faroes.    Possibly  the  per- 
centage of  crazy  folk  in  the  isles  may 
compare  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  number  \^  certainly  not  obtrusively 
great.     However,   in  the   ^thering  A 
twenty  or  twenty-five  people  in  an  impor 
tant  Donder^s  rogstue,  one  may  not  be 
surprised  to  discover  an  idiot,  short  of 
stature,   big-headed,  black-eyed,   stariiy 
with  amiable  imbecility  first  at  one  of  his 
associates,  then  at  another,  and  fumbUng 
ceaselessly  with   his  fingers    the  wbilfc 
The  Faroes  are  very  kind  to  their  afflicted 
brethren.    They  do  not  relegate  them  to 
asylums,  but  contribute  as  much  as  poiF 
sible  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  their  weak 
vacant  lives.    And  in  this  assembly  of  a 
score  of  men  and  women,  all  well-disposed 
towards  each  other,  there  is  hardly  a  Mh 
ment's  silence  during  the  term  ot  hoars 
they  work  and  sit  together.    For  the  Fa- 
roese  are  incessant  chatterers ;  and  whea 
the  web  of  innocent  gossip,  local  and 
extra-local,  has  been  woven  and  unwotco 
to  the  last  thread  of  its  interest,  ^Xacf^A 
ing  ensues,  and  the  veteran  of  the  distrid 
holds  his  audience  enchained  bjtfaev^ 
affected  power  and  conviction  with  wbick 
he  recounts  the  legends  and  fMni^ 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  own  parnii 
half  a  century  back.    The  Faroese  n* 
bom  hero-worshippers,  nor  are  native  he* 
joes  lacking  to  them.    They  are  fXdnA 
to  emulation  by  poetry  about 

Sigurd  og  Virgar  stoerte^ 
Om  Hellig-Olaf  og  Sigeimuud; 


but  they  also  love,  with  a 
sympathy,  to  hear  about  S0ren  SMod^ 
and  his  orave  climb  up  an  almost  inioon* 
sible  bird-rock  .out  at  sea,  with  the  wavci 
thundering  at  his  feet,  and  aceml^  to 
shake  the  very  cliff  at  its  base ;  about  tht 
adventures  of  a  matter-of-fact  Hans  Chrii: 
tian  from  the  next  village,  when  he 
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himself,  tongueless  and  helpless,  put 
ashore  at  Grimsby,  surrounded  by  ten 
thousand  Englishmen  ready  to  take  every 
advantage  of  his  innocence  and  helpless- 
ness ;  about  the  wonderful  catch  of  whales 
in  *66,  and  the  pluck  shown  by  this  man 
and  that  in  the  driving  them  ashore.  An 
untravelled  Faroe  man's  world  begins  at 
Iceland  and  ends  at  Copenhagen.  Faroe 
is  its  centre.  Nations  and  continents  out- 
side this  orbit  may  have  an  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  somebody,  but  they  are  no 
concern  of  his.  He  has  heard  of  Russia 
as  we  have  heard  of  the  giant  that  Jack 
killed.  She  is  a  name  suggestive  of  huge 
but  thoroughly  vague  possibilities.  For 
example,  after  interrogating  several  well- 
informed  islanders  about  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  1  at  length  received 
from  one  of  them  a  reply  so  hesitating 
that  it  was  little  better  than  a  guess : 
"He's  a  man  what  sits  in  Parliament?" 
This  extraordinary  and  almost  culpable 
ignorance  is  due  to  the  scant  intercourse 
between  Faroe  and  England  ;  and  also  to 
the  poverty  of  the  one  journal  which 
Thorshavn  prints  for  weekly  circulation  in 
the  isles. 

This  Faroe  newspaper  is  quite  a  remark- 
able little  print,  in  these  days  of  tele- 
graphic and  interviewing  enterprise.  It  is 
a  single  sheet  some  eighteen  inches  by 
nine,  and  generally  opens  with  a  roval 
proclamation  more  or  less  lengthy.  This 
is  followed  by  a  pretence  at  an  editorial, 
or  the  text  of  the  speech  of  some  Danish 
notoriety.  The  editorial  is  an  unscrupu- 
lous crib  from  a  British  or  Copenhagen 
paper  on  any  subject  of  momentary  ab- 
sorbing interest;  for  instance,  some  two 
months  after  the  Pall  Mall  GazelWs  spe- 
cial issue  an  abbreviation  of  it  appeared  in 
the  Faroe  Dimmalostting^  to  the  exceed- 
ing astonishment  of  the  innocent  islanders, 
or  such  of  them  as  had  never  been  in 
Copenhagen.  After  this  editorial  comes 
a  series  of  snippings  from  different  papers, 
filling  two  pages  of  the  entire  four.  A 
brief  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Lagthing,  if  political  sittings  are  being 
held;  some  births  and  deaths;  a  list  of 
vessels  arriving  and  departing  during  the 
week,  and  the  weather  statistics,  bring  the 
paper  to  its  final  page,  which  is  devoted  to 
advertisements.  And  for  this  needlessly 
dull  little  paper  a  sum  equal  to  three  half- 
pence is  asked  from  tne  Faroese.  An 
American  would  speedily  infuse  enough 
spirit  of  locality  and  personality  into  the 
sheet  to  pique  and  amuse  its  readers ;  but 
here  in  Faroe,  under  the  aegis  of  royalty, 
such  a  measure  would  be  scandalous  in- 
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deed,  if  it  were  possible  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Only  in  one  respect  does  the 
Faroe  paper  seem  to  deserve  praise,  and 
this  is  for  reprinting  from  the  old  manu- 
scripts and  compilations  entire  ballads  of 
the  Fcereyinga  Saga.  These  poems  are 
in  the  Faroese  language,  which  they  save 
from  the  singularity  of  being  a  wholly 
unwritten  tongue ;  for,  though  every  one 
in  Faroe  talks  Faroese,  none  but  the  ac- 
complished philologists  among  them  can 
write  a  score  of  words  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. Apart  from  this,  the  ballads  are 
interesting  and  metrically  musical.  Fight- 
ing and  love-making  on  land  and  sea  are 
their  eternal  themes,  and  both  are  de- 
scribed with  manly  sententiousness  and 
brevity,  and  (it  must  be  added)  with  very 
considerable  poetic  license.  Some  of  them 
are  well  worth  translation  into  English, 
and  all  have  been  put  into  Danish. 

Besides  these  saga,  there  is  little  Fa- 
roese literature.  A  clergyman  born  of  an 
honorable  Faroe  family,  and  making  his 
work  a  labor  of  love,  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  legends  and  tales  peculiar  to  the 
islands,  and  these,  with  several  hundred 
proverbs  or  sayings,  constitute  Faroe's 
claim  to  an  independent  position  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Many  of  the  proverbs 
have  a  ring  of  plagiarism  about  them, 
though  this  may  be  attributable  to  the 
sameness  of  human  nature  throughout  the 
earth.  But  there  are  also  others  worthy 
of  a  passing  word.  "The  man  who  has 
lived  always  at  home  understands  how 
to  behave  in  the  world,"  might  have  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Socrates  himself. 
Again,  "The  wrong  of  one  man  is  never 
the  gain  of  another;"  "  He  who  ridicules 
anotner  is  himself  ridiculous ;  "  "  Better  a 
working  hand  than  a  babbling  tongue." 
This  last  appears  to  be  a  shaft  aimed  at 
the  womenkind  of  Faroe  ;  but  if  so,  it  falls 
short,  for  the  men  arc  at  least  as  fond  of 
talking  as  the  women,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  do  more  work.  That  "nothing  is 
so  bad  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  "  well 
indicates  the  happy  disposition  of  the 
islanders ;  while  one  inclined  to  cavil  at 
the  reputation  for  honesty  possessed  by 
them  might  point  with  triumph  to  their 
own  assertion  that  "  none  can  take  where 
nothing  is."  "  As  a  man  gets  older  he 
gets  wealthy,  stingy,  and  cross : "  this 
hardly  applies  to  the  Faroese,  for  wealth 
is  unattainable  in  the  isles;  but  no  doubt 
the  whole  saying  has  received  partial  con- 
firmation even  in  Faroe.  That  "it  is 
good  to  live  in  one's  own  country  though 
it  be  poor,"  is  a  proverb  after  the  heart  of 
the  Faroese,  who  gravftate  back  to  Faroe 
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after  wandering  all  over  the  world.  "  Bet- 
ter to  be  a  good  man's  mistress  than  a  bad 
man's  wife : "  this  a  modern  inhabitant 
of  the  isles  repudiates ;  if  little  else  has 
changed  in  Faroe,  such  a  sentiment  has 
become  obsolete.  Two  or  three  sound 
practical  sajnngs  of  universal  comprehen- 
sion may  end  these  samples  of  Faroe  wit 
and  jvisdom.  "It  is  not  good  to  marry 
without  love."  "It  is  dangerous  to  tie  a 
dog  to  a  butter-tub."  "  An  evil  eye  shall 
see  no  good."  "Better  to  leave  a  little 
than  eat  too  much."  "A  little  man  has 
often  a  large  heart."  "  Few  are  like  a 
father,  none  like  a  mother."  "  He  who 
has  much  in  his  mind  will  lose  much  from 
his  mind."  "  Every  one  has  a  superior." 
"  When  sons  marry  the  mothers  lose 
them,  but  when  daughters  marry  the 
mothers  gain  other  sons."  "  Nothing  is 
so  well  done  but  that  it  were  better  un- 
done." "  The  middle  of  the  sausage  is 
the  best  part  of  the  sausage." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  very 
potent  instrument  of  cnange  is  likely  soon 
to  come  upon  the  Faroes.  For  several 
sessions  the  Lagthingor  Faroe  parliament 
has  been  discussing  the  question  of  obtain- 
ing a  steamer  for  inter-communicatory  pur- 
poses, in  addition  to  the  monthly  or  other 
mail-boats  touching  at  Thorshavn  on  their 
way  to  Iceland.  It  is  probable  that  this 
steamer  will  soon  be  a  familiar  sight  in 
Faroe  waters.  The  Faroese  will  welcome 
the  boat,  so  also  will  the  few  tourists  who 
visit  the  isles  ;  but  it  will  assuredly  affect 
the  tone  of  life  in  the  Faroes. 

Charles  Eowardes. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
ORCHIDS. 

There  is  no  room  to  deal  with  this 
great  subject  historically,  scientifically,  or 
even  practically,  in  the  space  of  an  article. 
I  am  an  enthusiast,  and  I  hold  some  strong 
views,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  urge 
them.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ramble  on, 
following  thoughts  as  they  arise,  yet  with 
a  definite  aim.  The  skilled  reader  will 
find  nothing  to  criticise,  and  the  indiffer- 
ent, I  hope,  something  to  amuse. 

Those  amiable  theorists  who  believe 
that  the  resources  of  nature,  if  they  be 
riorhtly  searched,  are  able  to  supply  every 
wholesome  want  the  fancy  of  man  con- 
ceives, have  a  striking  instance  in  the  case 
of  orchids.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  science  of  floriculture,  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  at  least  as  advanced  as  now. 


Under  many  disadvantages  which  we  e»> 
I  cape  —  the  hot-air  flue  especially,  and 
imperfect  means  of  ventilation  —  our 
forefathers  grew  the  plants  known  to  them 
quite  as  well  as  we  do.  Many  tricks  have 
been  discovered  since,  but  for  lasting!;  sue- . 
cess  assuredly  our  systems  are  no  improve- 
ment. Men  interested  in  such  matters 
began  to  long  for  fresh  fields,  and  they 
knew  where  to  look.  Linnsus  had  told 
them  something  of  exotic  orchids  in  1763, 
though  his  knowledge  was  gained  through 
dried  .specimens  and  drawings.  One  bv&, 
indeed  —  we  spare  the  name  —  showed 
life  on  arrival,  had  been  planted,  and  had 
flowered  thirty  years  before,  as  Mr.  Castle 
shows.  Thus  horticulturists  became  aware, 
just  when  the  information  was  most  wel- 
come, that  a  large  family  of  plants  un- 
known awaited  their  study;  plants  quite 
new,  of  strangest  form,  of  mysterious 
habits,  and  beauty  incomparable.  Their 
notions  were  va^oie  as  yet,  but  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  subject  grew  from  year  to 
year.  Whilst  several  hundred  species 
were  described  in  books,  the  number  in 
cultivation,  including  all  those  gathered 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  our  native  kindSt 
was  only  fifty.  Kew  boasted  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eiehteen  in  1813; 
amateurs  still  watched  in  timid  and  brem- 
less  hope. 

Gradually  they  came  to  see  that  the  new 
field  was  open,  and  they  entered  with  a 
rush.  In  1830  a  number  of  collectioni, 
still  famous  in  the  legends  of  the  mystefyt 
are  found  complete.  At  the  Orchid  Go^ 
ference  Mr.  0*Brien  expressed  a  *^fear 
that  we  could  not  now  match  some  of  the 
specimens  mentioned  at  the  exhibitions  ol 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  Chiswick  Gtf* 
dens  between  1835  and  1850;'*  and  e»* 
tracts  he  gave  from  the  tvports  confini 
this  suspicion.  The  number  of  spedei 
cultivated  at  that  time  was  comparadvdr 
small.  People  grew  magnificent*' specP 
mens  **  in  place  of  many  handsome  petti 
We  read  ot  things  amazing  to  the  eip^ 
rience  of  forty  years  later.  Among  me 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  mother 
to  our  chief,  Sir  Trevor,  was  an  aerides 
with  thirty  to  forty  flowerspikes ;  a  Gi^ 
tleya  with  twenty  spikes ;  an  epideodrac 
bicomutum,  most  aifficult  to  kefcp  aHv^ 
much  more  to  bloom,  in  these  degesenle 
days,  with  *«  many  spikes ;  **  an  ODcidin^ 
''bearing  a  head  of  golden  flowers  four 
feet  across."  Giants  dwelt  in  our  green- 
houses then. 

So  the  want  of  enthusiasts  was  satisfieiL 
In  1852  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  coald  vcntvf 
to  publish  «*  Orchids  lor  the  MiUioa,"  a 
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hand-book  of  world-wide  fame  under  the 
title  it  presently  assumed,  "The  Orchid- 
Grower's  Manual."  An  occupation  or 
amusement  the  interest  of  which  grows 
year  by  year  had  been  discovered.  All 
who  took  trouble  to  examine,  found  proof 
visible  that  these  master-works  of  nature 
could  be  transplanted,  and  could  be  made 
to  flourish  in  our  dull  climate  with  a  reg- 
ularity and  a  certainty  unknown  to  them 
at  home.  The  difficulties  of  their  culture 
were  found  to  be  a  myth  —  we  speak  gen- 
erally, and  this  point  must  be  mentioned 
again.  The  million  did  not  yet  heed  Mr. 
VVilliams's  invitation,  but  the  ten  thousand 
did  heartily. 

I  take  it  that  orchids  meet  a  craving  of 
the  cultured  soul  which  began  to  be  felt  at 
the  moment  when  kindly  powers  provided 
means  to  satisfy  it.  People  of  taste,  un- 
less I  err,  are  tiring  of  those  conventional 
forms  in  which  beauty  has  been  presented 
in  all  past  generations.  It  may  be  an  un- 
healthy sentiment,  it  may  be  absurd,  but 
my  experience  is  that  it  exists  and  must 
be  taken  into  account.  A  picture,  a  statue, 
a  piece  of  china,  any  work  of  art,  is  eter- 
nally the  same,  however  charming.  The 
most  one  can  do  is  to  set  it  in  different 
positions,  different  lights.  Th^ophile 
Gautier  declared  in  a  moment  of  frank 
impatiencethat  if  the  Transfiguration  hung 
in  his  study,  he  would  assuredly  find  blem- 
ishes therein  after  a  while  —  quite  fanci- 
ful and  baseless,  as  he  knew,  but  such, 
nevertheless,  as  would  drive  him  to  dis- 
traction presently.  I  entertain  a  notion, 
which  may  appear  very  odd  to  some,  that 
Gautier's  influence  on  the  aesthetic  class 
of  men  has  been  more  vigorous  than  that 
of  any  other  teacher ;  thousands  who  never 
read  a  line  of  his  writing  are  unconsciously 
inspired  by  him.  The  feeling  that  gave 
birth  to  his  protest  a  generation  since  is 
in  the  air  now.  Those  who  own  a  collec- 
tion of  art,  those  who  have  paid  a  great 
sum  for  pictures,  will  not  allow  it,  natu- 
rally. As  a  rule,  indeed,  a  man  looks  at 
his  fine  things  no  more  than  at  his  chairs 
and  tables.  But  he  who  is  best  able  to 
appreciate  good  work,  and  loves  it  best 
when  he  sees  it,  is  the  one  who  grows  rest- 
less when  it  stands  constantly  before  him. 

**0h  that  those  lips  had  language!" 
cried  Cowper.  *'  Oh  that  those  lovely  fig- 
ures would  combine  anew  —  change  their 
light  —  do  anything,  anything!  "  cries  the 
aesthete  after  a  while.  *'  Oh  that  the  wind 
would  rise  upon  that  glorious  sea ;  the  sum- 
mer green  would  fade  to  autumn  yellow  ; 
that  night  would  turn  to  day,  clouds  to  sun- 
shine, or  sunshine  to  clouds."    But  the 
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liter  a  script  a  manet — the  stroke  of  the 
brush  is  everlasting.  Apollo  always  bends 
the  bow  in  marble.  One  may  reaa  a  poem 
till  it  is  known  by  heart,  and  in  another 
mood  the  familiar  words  take  another 
meaning.  Painters  lay  a  canvas  aside,  and 
presently  come  to  it,  as  they  say,  with  a 
new  eye  ;  but  a  purchaser  once  seized  with 
this  desperate  malady  has  no  such  refuge. 
After  putting  his  treasure  away  for  years, 
at  the  first  glance  all  his  satiety  returns. 
I  myself  have  diagnosed  a  case  where  a 
fine  drawing  by  G?r6me  grew  to  be  a  ver- 
itable incubus.  It  is  understood  that  the 
market  for  pictures  is  falling  yearly,  art- 
ists of  talent  and  established  fame  suffer- 
ing in  especial.  I  believe  that  the  growth 
of  this  dislike  to  the  eternal  stillness  of  a 
painted  scene  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. It  operates  among  the  best  class 
of  patrons. 

For  such  men  orchids  are  a  blessed  re- 
lief. Fancy  has  not  conceived  such  love- 
liness, complete  all  round,  as  theirs  — 
form,  color,  grace,  distribution,  detail,  and 
broad  effect.  Somewhere,  years  ago  —  in 
Italy  perhaps,  but  1  think  at  the  Taylor 
Institution,  Oxford  —  I  saw  the  drawmgs 
made  by  Raffaelle  for  Leo  X.  of  furniture 
and  decoration  in  his  new  palace;  be  it 
observed  in  parenthesis,  that  one  who  has 
not  beheld  the  master's  work  in  this  utili- 
tarian style  of  art  has  but  a  limited  under- 
standing of  his  supremacy.  Among  them 
were  idealizations  of  flowers,  beautiful  and 
marvellous  as  fairyland,  but  compared 
with  the  glory  divine  that  dwells  in  a 
plume  of  odontoglossum  Alexandras,  dull, 
artificial,  earthy.  Illustrations  of  my 
meaning  are  needless  to  experts,  and 
to  others  words  convey  no  idea.  But  on 
the  table  before  me  now  stands  a  wreath 
of  oncidium  crispum  which  I  cannot  pass 
by.  What  colorist  would  dare  to  mingle 
thos^  lustrous  browns  with  pale  gold,  what 
master  of  form  could  shape  the  bold  yet 
dainty  waves  and  crisps  and  curls  in  its 
broad  petals,  what  human  imagination 
could  bend  the  graceful  curve,  arrange 
the  clustering  masses  of  its  bloom  ?  AH 
beauty  that  the  mind  can  hold  is  there  — 
the  quintessence  of  all  charm  and  fancy. 
Were  I  acquainted  with  an  atheist  who, 
by  possibility,  had  brain  and  feeling,  I 
would  set  that  spray  before  him  and  await 
reply.  If  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  a  lily  of  the  field,  the 
angels  of  heaven  have  no  vesture  more 
ethereal  than  the  flower  of  the  orchid.  — 
Let  us  take  breath. 

Many  persons  indifferent  to  gardening, 
who  are  repelled  indeed  by  its  prosaic 
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accompaniments,  the  dirt,  the  manure,  the 
formality,  the  spade,  the  rake,  and  all  that 

—  love  flowers  nevertheless.  For  such 
these  plants  are  more  than  a  relief.  Ob- 
serve my  oncidium.  It  stands  in  a  pot, 
but  this  is  only  for  convenience  —  a  re- 
ceptacle filled  with  moss.  The  long  stem 
feathered  with  great  blossoms  springs 
from  a  bare  slab  of  wood.  No  mould  nor 
peat  surrounds  it ;  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  save  the  roots  that  twine  round 
their  support,  and  the  wire  that  sustains 
it  in  the  air.  It  asks  no  attention  beyond 
its  daily  bath.  From  the  day  I  tied  it  on 
that  block  last  year  —  reft  from  home  and 
all  its  pleasures,  bought  with  paltry  silver 
at  Stevens's  auction  rooms  —  I  have  not 
touched  it  save  to  dip  and  to  replace  it  on 
its  hook.  When  the  flowers  fade,  thither 
it  will  return,  and  grow  and  grow,  please 
Heaven,  until  next  summer  it  rejoices  me 
again  ;  and  so,  year  by  year,  till  the  wood 
rots.  Then  carefully  I  shall  transfer  it  to 
a  larger  perch  and  resume.  Probably  I 
shall  sever  the  bulbs  without  disturbing 
them,  and  in  the  season  following  two 
spikes  will  push  —  then  three,  then  a 
number  illimitable,  multiplying  and  mul- 
tiplying when  my  remotest  posterity  is 
extinct.  That  is,  so  nature  orders  it; 
whether  my  descendants  will  be  careful  to 
allow  her  fair  play  depends  on  circum- 
stances over  which  I  have  not  the  least 
control. 

For  among  their  innumerable  claims  to 
a  place  apart  among  all  things  created, 
orchids  may  boast  immortality.  Said  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  in  the  speech  which 
opened  our  famous  Congress  of  1885  :  "  I 
do  not  see,  in  the  case  of  most  of  them, 
the  least  reason  why  they  should  ever  die. 
The  parts  of  the  orchideae  are  annually 
reproduced  in  a  great  many  instances,  and 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  live  forever  unless,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  in  captivity,  tneybe  killed 
by  errors  in  cultivation."  Sir  Trevor  was 
addressing  an  assemblage  of  authorities 

—  a  parterre  of  kings  in  the  empire  of 
botany  —  or  he  might  have  enlarged  upon 
this  text. 

The  epiphytal  orchid,  to   speak   gen- 
erally, and  to  take  the  simple  form,  is  one 
body  with  several  limbs,  crowned  by  one 
head.      Its  circulation  pulsates  through 
the  whole,   less  and  less  vigorously,  of 
course,  in  the  parts  that  have  flowered,  as  1 
the  growing  head  leaves  them  behind.    At  ■ 
some  age,  no  doubt,  circulation  fails  alto- ' 
gether  in  those  old  limbs,  but  experience 
does  not  tell  me  distinctly  as  yet  in  how 
long  time  the  worn-out  bulbs  of  an  oncid- 


ium or  a  cattleya,  for  example,  would  per- 
ish by  natural  death.  One  may  cut  them 
oif  when  apparently  lifeless,  even  begin- 
ning to  rot,  and  under  proper  conditions 

—  it  may  be  a  twelvemonth  after  —  a  tiny 
green  shoot  will  push  from  some  *•  eye, 
withered  and  invisible,  that  has  slept  for 
years,  and  begin  existence  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Thus,  I  am  not  old  enough  as  an 
orchidacean  to  judge  through  how  many 
seasons  these  plants  would  maintain  a 
limb  apparently  superfluous.  Their  charm- 
ing disposition  is  characterized  above  all 
thmgs  by  caution  and  foresight  They 
keep  as  many  strings  to  their  bow,  as 
many  shots  in  their  locker,  as  may  be,  and 
they  keep  them  as  long  as  possible.  The 
tender  young  head  may  be  nipped  off  by 
a  thousand  chances,  but  such  mishaps 
only  rouse  the  indomitable  thing  to  replace 
it  with  two,  or  even  more.  Immortu  be- 
ings are  hard  to  kill. 

Among  the  gentle  forms  of  intellectual 
excitement  I  know  not  one  to  compare 
with  the  joy  of  restoring  a  neglected  orchid 
to  health.    One  may  buy  such  for  coppers 

—  rare  species,  too  — of  a  size  and  a  **  po- 
tentiality" of  display  which  the  dealers 
would  estimate  at  as  many  pounds  were 
they  in  good  condition  on  their  shelves. 
I  am  avoiding  names  and  details,  but  it 
will  be  allowed  me  to  say,  in  brief,  that  I 
myself  have  bought  more  than  twenty 
pots  for  five  shillings,  at  Messrs.  Ste- 
vens's auction  rooms,  not  twice  nor  thrice 
either.  One-half  of  them  were  sick  be- 
yond recovery,  some  few  had  been  injured 
by  accident,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
were  victims  of  ignorance  and  ill-treat- 
ment which  mi^ht  still  be  redressed 
Orchids  tell  their  own  tale,  whether  of 
happiness  or  misery,  in  characters  bevond 
dispute.  Mr.  O'Brien  alleged,  indeedt 
before  the  grave  and  experienced  sigoon 
gathered  in  conference  that,  *']ike  the  do- 
mestic animals,  they  soon  find  out  when 
there  is  one  about  them  who  is  food  o£ 
them.  With  such  a  guardian  they  seem 
to  be  happy,  and  to  uirive,  and  to  estate 
lish  an  unaerstanding,  indicating  to  him 
their  wants  in  many  important  matters  as 
plainly  as  though  they  could  speak.'*  And 
the  lau^h  that  followed  this  statement  was 
not  derisive.  He  who  glances  at  the  end- 
less tricks,  methods,  and  contrivances  de- 
vised by  one  or  other  species  to  serve  its 
turn,  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that 
orchids  think. 

At  least  they  keep  the  record  of  their 
history  in  form  unmistakable.  Here  is  a 
cattleya  which  I  purchased  last  antamn, 
suspecting  it  to  be  rare  and  valnablCi 
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though  nameless ;  I  paid  rather  less  than 
one  shilling.  The  poor  thing  tells  me 
that  some  cruel  person  bought  it  five  years 
ago  —  an  imported  piece,  with  two  pseudo- 
bulbs.  They  still  remain,  towering  like 
columns  of  old-world  glory  above  an  area 
of  shapeless  ruin.  To  speak  in  mere 
prose  —  though  really  the  conceit  is  not 
extravagant  —  those  fine  bulbs,  grown  in 
their  native  land,  of  course,  measure  eight 
inches  high  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter.  In  the  first  season,  that  fnai- 
keureux  reduced  their  progeny  to  a  stat- 
ure of  three  and  a  half  inches  oy  the  foot 
rule ;  next  season  to  two  inches  ;  the  third, 
to  an  inch  and  a  half.  B^  this  time  the 
patient  creature  had  convinced  itself  that 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  in 
the  circumstances  attending  its  normal 
head,  and  tried  afresh  departure  from  the 
stock  —  a  "  back  growth,"  as  we  call  it, 
after  the  fashion  I  have  described.  In  the 
third  year,  then,  there  were  two  heads.  In 
the  fourth  year,  the  chief  of  them  had 
dwindled  to  less  than  one  inch  and  the 
thickness  of  a  straw,  while  the  second 
struggled  into  growth  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, reached  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat, 
and  gave  it  up.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
wicked  and  unfortunate  proprietor  had  not 
seen  trace  of  a  bloom.  Then  at  length, 
after  five  years*  torment,  he  set  it  free,  and 
I  took  charge  of  the  wretched  sufferer. 
Forthwith  it  began  to  show  its  gratitude, 
and  ere  long  its  leading  head  regained  all 
the  strength  lost  in  three  years,  while  the 
back  growth,  which  seemed  dead,  now 
outtops  the  best  bulb  my  predecessor 
could  produce. 

And  I  have  perhaps  a  hundred  in  like 
case,  cripples  restored  to  activity,  victims 
rescued  on  their  death-bed.  If  there  be  a 
placid  joy  in  life  superior  to  mine,  as  I 
stroll  through  my  houses  of  a  morning, 
much  experience  of  the  world  in  many 
lands  and  many  circumstances  has  not 
revealed  it  to  me.  And  any  of  my  readers 
can  attain  it,  for  —  in  no  conventional 
sense  —  I  am  my  own  gardener ;  that  is 
to  say,  no  other  male  being  ever  touches 
an  orchid  of  mine. 

One  could  hardly  cite  a  stronger  argu- 
ment to  demolish  the  superstitions  that 
still  hang  around  this  culture.  If  a  busy 
man,  journalist,  essayist,  novelist,  and 
miscellaneous  littSrateur  who  lives  by  his 
pen,  can  keep  many  hundreds  of  orchids 
in  such  health  that  he  is  proud  to  show 
them  to  experts  —  with  no  help  whatso* 
ever  beyond,  in  emergency,  that  which 
ladies  of  his  household,  or  a  woman-ser- 
vant give  —  if  he  can  do  this,  assuredly 
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the  pursuit  demands  little  trouble  and  little 
expense.  I  am  not  to  lav  down  principles 
of  cultivation  here,  but  tnis  must  be  said : 
orchids  are  indifferent  to  detaiL  There 
lies  the  secret  Secure  the  general  coodl- 
tions  necessary  for  their  well-doine*  and 
the]^  will  gratefullv  relieve  you  of  rarther 
anxiety ;  neglect  those  general  conditions, 
and  no  care  for  detail  will  reconcile  them. 
The  gentleman  who  reduced  my  cattleya 
to  such  straits  eave  himself  vast  pains,  it 
is  likely,  consulted  no  end  of  books,  did 
all  they  recommend;  and  now  declares 
that  orchids  are  unaccountable.  It  is  just 
the  reverse.  No  living  things  follow  with 
such  obstinate  obedience  a  &w  most  sim- 
ple laws ;  no  machine  produces  its  result 
more  certainly,  if  one  comply  ndth  the 
rules  of  its  being. 

This  is  shown  emphatically  by  those 
cases  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand ; 
I  take  for  example  the  straneest,  as  is 
fitting.  Some  irreverent  zeauots  have 
hailed  the  phalsenopsis  as 'queen  of  flow- 
ers, dethroning  our  venerable  rose.  I 
have  not  to  consider  the  question  of  alle- 
giance, but  decidedly  this  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  of  all  orchids 
from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view.  For 
there  are  some  genera  and  many  species 
that  refuse  his  attentions  more  or  less 
stubbornly  —  in  fact,  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  woo  them.  But  the  phalsenopsis 
is  not  among  these.  It  gives  no  trouble 
in  the  great  majoritjr  of  cases.  For  my- 
self, I  nnd  it  grow  with  the  calm  compla^ 
cency  of  the  cabbage.  Yet  we  are  all 
aware  that  our  success  is  accidental  in  a 
measure.  The  general  conditions  which 
it  demands  are  fulfilled,  commonly,  in  any 
stove  where  East  Indian  plants  flourish; 
but  from  .time  to  time  we  receive  a  vigor- 
ous hint  that  particular  conditions,  not 
always  fortha>ming,  are  exacted  bv  the 
phalsenopsis.  ^  Many  legends  on  this  tneme 
are  current;  I  may  cite  two,  notorious 
and  easily  verified.  The  authorities  at 
Kew  determined  to  build  a  special  house 
for  the  genus,  provided  with  every  com- 
fort which  experience  or  scientific  knowl^ 
edge  could  suggest.  But  when  it  was 
opened,  some  three  vears  ago,  I  think,  not 
a  phalsenopsis  of  all  the  many  varieties 
would  grow  in  it;  after  vain  efforts  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer  was  obliged  to  seek  an- 
other use  for  the  building,  which  is  now 
employed  to  show  plants  in  flower.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  tells  how  he  laid  out  six 
hundred  pounds  for  the  same  object  with 
the  same  result  And  yet  one  may  safely 
reckon  that  this  orchid  does  admirably  in 
nine  well-managed  stoves  out  of  ten,  and 
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fairly  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  maxim  with  growers  that 
phalaenopsis  should  never  be  transferred 
from  a  situation  where  they  are  doing 
well.  Their  hooks  are  sacred  as  that  on 
which  Horace  suspended  his  lyre.  Nor 
could  a  reasonable  man  think  this  fancy 
extravagant,  seeing  the  evidence  beyond 
dispute  which  warns  us  that  their  health 
is  governed  by  circumstances  more  deli- 
cate than  we  can  analyze  at  present. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to 
tempt  those  situated  as  I  am,  and  even 
others  less  kindly  treated  by  fate.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  impression 
that  orchid  culture  is  actually  as  facile  as 
market  gardening,  but  we  may  say  that 
the  eccentricities  of  phalsenopsis  and  the 
rest  have  no  more  practical  importance 
for  the  class  I  would  persuade  than  have 
the  terrors  of  the  deepfor  a  Thames  water- 
man. How  many  thousand  householders 
about  this  city  have  a  **  bit  of  glass  "  de- 
voted to  geraniums  and  fuchsias  and  the 
like  !  They  started  with  more  ambitious 
views,  but  successive  disappointments 
have  taught  modesty,  if  not  despair.  The 
poor  man  now  contents  himself  with  any- 
thing that  will  keep  tolerably  green  and 
show  some  spindling  flower.  The  fact  is, 
that  hardy  plants  under  glass  demand  skil- 
ful treatment  —  all  their  surroundings  are 
unnatural,  and  with  ^ot  on  the  one  hand, 
mildew  on  the  other,  an  amateur  stands 
betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  common  plants 
become  really  capricious  —  that  is,  being 
ruled  by  no  principles  easy  to  grasp  and 
immutaole  in  operation,  their  discomfort 
shows  itself  in  perplexing  forms.  But 
such  species  of  orchid  as  a  poor  man 
would  think  of  growing  are  incapable  of 
pranks.  For  one  shilling  he  can  buy  a 
manual  which  will  teach  him  what  those 
species  are,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
him  to  understand  besides.  An  expendi- 
ture of  five  pounds  will  set  him  up  for  life 
and  beyond  —  since  orchids  are  immortal. 
Nothing  else  is  needed  save  intelligence. 

Not  even  heat,  since  his  collection  will 
be  **  cool  "  naturally.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  this  a  very  short  time  ago, 
before,  in  fact,  I  had  visited  St.  Albans. 
But  in  the  palace  of  enchantment  with 
which  Mr.  Sander  has  adorned  that  an- 
tique borough,  no  great  pains  are  taken  to 
exclude  frost  from  the  cool  houses.  It 
would  be  better  to  keep  them  at  50^,  Mr. 
Sander  admits,  but  the  advantage  does 
not  equal  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  warming  such  enormous  buildings  to 
the  requisite  degree.    And  one  who  has 
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beheld  the  sight  when  those  fields  of 
odontoelossum  burst  into  bloom  may  well 
entertain  a  doubt  whether  improvement  is 
possible.  There  is  nothing  to  approach 
It  in  this  lower  world.  I  cannot  forbear 
to  indicate  one  picture  in  that  grand  gal- 
lery. Fancy  a  corridor  four  hundred  feet 
long,  six  wide,  roofed  with  square  baskets 
hanging  from  the  glass  as  close  as  they 
will  fit.  Suspend  to  each  of  these,  how 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  has  never 
been  computed,  one  or  more  garlands  of 
snowy  flowers,  a  thicket  overhead  such  as 
one  might  behold  in  a  tropic  forest  with 
myriads  of  white  butterflies  clustering 
amongst  the  vines.  But  imagination  can- 
not bear  mortal  man  thus  far.  **  Upon  the 
banks  of  Paradise"  those  **twa  clerks" 
may  have  seen  the  like ;  yet,  had  they  done 
so,  their  hats  would  have  been  adorned 
not  with  **the  birk,"  but  with  garlands  of 
odontoglossum  citrosmum. 

I  have  but  another  word  to  say.  If  any 
of  the  class  to  whom  I  appeal  incline  to 
let  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,"  hear 
the  experience  of  a  bold  enthusiast,  as 
recounted  by  Mr.  Castle  in  his  small 
brochure,  "Orchids."  This  gentleman 
had  a  fern-case  outside  his  sitting-room 
window  six  feet  long  by  three  wide. 
More  ambitious  than  I  venture  to  recom- 
mend, he  ran  pipes  through  it,  warmed 
presumably  by  gas.  "In  this  miniature 
structure,  says  Mr.  Castle,  "with  lit)eral 
supplies  of  water,  the  owner  succeeded  in 
growing  in  a  smoky  district  of  London  " 
—  I  will  not  quote  the  amazing  list  of  fine 
things,  but  it  numbers  twenty-five  species, 
all  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  the 
stove  kinds.  If  so  much  could  be  done 
under  such  circumstances,  what  may 
rightly  be  called  difficult  in  the  cultivation 
of  orchids?  Frederick  Boyle. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
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"  L'estomac  de  M.  de  Cussy  n'a  jamais 
bronchi;"  which  we  choose  to  render  — 
the  Marquis  de  Cussy^s  camel  never  met 
with  its  last  straw.  It  is  a  famous  apo- 
logue and  an  applicable.  De  Cussy  was 
a  notable  man  enough  in  his  day.  it  was 
he  who  was  escorting  the  empress  Marie 
Louise  back  to  Vienna  when  at  Parma  he 
heard  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba. 
Planting  her  there,  he  retraced  his  steps 
immediately  and  found  his  master  back 
at  the  Tuileries,  where  he  himself  was  an 
excellent  prefect  of  the  palace ;  but,  the 
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Hundred  Days  once  over,  De  Cussy  found 
himself  suddenly  a  pauper,  having  always 
managed  to  combine  indifference  to  his 
own  mterests  with  lavishness  to  others. 
This  and  his  charms  of  manner  made  him 
popular,  and  he  possessed  that  first  talent 
of  a  born  conversationist — a  lending  ear. 
But  he  was  a  bom  gourmet,  too,  and  fully 
acted  up  to  Colnet's  line  :  — 

Quand  on  donne  i  diner,  on  a  toujours  raison. 

Great  cooks  struggled  for  his  kitchen  and 
stayed  with  him  seven  years.  He  gave  a 
dinner  once  a  week,  never  to  more  than 
eleven  guests,  and  it  lasted  two  hours.  He 
cites  with  approval  in  his  "  Art  Culinaire  " 
one  of  the  stories  about  that  very  unpleas- 
ant person  Diogenes,  who,  seeing  a  child 
eating  too  fast,  fetched  the  boy's  tutor  a 
rousing  cu£E.  De  Cussy's  own  ri?id  rule 
was  to  eat  moderately  and  to  sip  his  liq- 
uors ;  ^nd  he  preached  putting  down  the 
knife  and  fork  while  still  hungry,  and  then 
taking  several  glasses  of  an  old  wine, 
'  munching  crisp  breadcrust  the  while. 
Perhaps  these  were  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  camel  never  refused,  and  explain 
his  **  easilv  digesting  a  whole  red4egged 
partridge  on  the  vet^  day  of  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Many  a  well- 
advised  man  nowadays  would  as  soon  eat 
Tom  Jones's  Partricfge  body  and  bones ; 
and  there  have  been  what  a  vain  world 
calls  nobler  deaths,  to  be  sure,  and  differ- 
ent illustrations  of  Hamlet's  grave  dictum 
that  "  the  readiness  is  all ; "  still  we  need 
not  be  too  exclusive.  This  particular 
gourmet  had  the  smooth -skinned,  pink 
complexion  of  many  an  old-fashioned 
London  merchant — in  the  daytime,  that 
is  ;  but  a  clever  caricature  of  him  by  Dan- 
tan,  which  displays  the  bust  of  a  neavy- 
chopped,  bloated  old  gormandizer,  with  a 

freat  Yorkshire  pie  for  pedestal,  must  also 
ave  been  but  too  near  the  truth,  perhaps 
after  dinner;  for  one  of  his  sayin|;s  to 
Brillat-Savarin,  who  would  have  mirrors 
in  his  dining-room,  was  that  a  man  should 
only  look  in  the  glass  fasting.  After  this 
it  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  his  telling  us 
that  he  could  take  up  his  pen  immediately 
after  dinner  in  full  repossession  of  his 
ideas,  if  we  did  not  know  from  his  sorry 
writings  that  he  could  not  tack  two  ideas 
together,  and  that,  whatever  his  practice 
was,  his  theories  about  cookery  were  not 
worth  the  charcoal  for  testing  tnem. 

His  contemporary,  Brillat-Savarin,  to 
cite  another  of  Colnet's  lines,  "mangeait 
en  glouton  et  pensai t  sobrement."  1 1  must 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  many  a  young  enthu- 
siast, light-heartedly  entering  his  camel 
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for  a  gourmet*s  career,  when  he  first  dis- 
covers that  the  reputation  of  Brillat-Sa- 
varin is  all  legend.  He  was  a  monstrous 
eater,  and  that  is  all.  He  kept  no  table, 
was  a  tall,  heavy,  vulgar  sort  of  man,  who 
went  about  in  old  clothes,  and  was  well 
known  as  the  drum-major  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  He  spoke  little,  and, that  little 
was  curt  and  stupid.  Like  the  parrot,  he 
thought  the  more,  and  his  posthumous 
masterpiece  astonished  none  so  much  as 
his  most  intimate  friends.  Cardme's  sec- 
retary, who  had  opportunities  of  knowing, 
and  De  Cussy  also,  say  that  he  gobbled 
without  selection,  spoke  heavily,  when  he 
did  speak  at  table,  without  any  *'  look  "  in 
his  eyes,  and  became  absorbed  —  a  nice, 
euphemistic  phrase  —  at  the  end  of  a 
meal.  The  "Encyclopedic  des  Gens  du 
Monde  "  agrees  that  he  was  "  thick,"  and 
a  gourmand  without  any  measure ;  mak- 
ing one  of  the  nice  distmctions  between 
the  gourmet  (like  De  Cussy),  who  is  hos- 
pitable,  and  the  gourmand  (like  Brillat- 
Savarin),  who  is  not.  Cardme  wrote  of 
him,  that  be  never  learned  how  to  eat, 
which  is  extra  hard  upon  him,  for  one 
of  his  aphorisms  is,  '*  L'homroe  manee ; 
rhomme  d'esprit  seul  sait  manger."  He 
liked  coarse  and  vulgar  meats,  goes  on 
Carfime,  and  literally  filled  his  —  camel 
merely,  "  I  have  seen  him  sleep  after  din- 
ner I "  Dr.  Joseph  Roques,  a  great  gour- 
met of  the  day,  gives  him  the  finishing 
stroke.  He  was  very  fond  of  immense 
meat-pies,  solid  as  a  collared  head.  *'  They 
are  exquisite,"  said  he  one  day  to  the 
doctor,  "  you  can  eat  as  much  as  ever  you 
like ;  and  if  you  do  eet  a  fit  of  indiges- 
tion, why  HvG  or  six  dozen  of  oysters  will 
allay  it.  I  never  take  any  other  remedy 
myself,  and  leave  tea  to  weak  constitu- 
tions." He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one,  of  a  chill  in  the  feet,  caught  at  Louis 
XVI 1 1. 's  funeral. 

Grimed  de  la  Reyniftre  came  of  a  bank- 
ing family,  and  no  one  had  a  bad  word  to 
say  against  either  his  palate  or  his  camel. 
An  accident  in  early  childhood  deprived 
him  of  both  hands,  which  he  replaced  by 
many  ingenious  contrivances  ;  and  he  even 
became  a  dandy  in  his  youth,  frequented 
the  leaders  of  the  Frangais,  and  visited 
Voltaire.  He  was  muscularly  strong,  and 
had  a  strong  constitution ;  eventually  de- 
veloped, let  us  say,  a  hump  on  his  camel, 
and  lived  to  be  eighty.  «*For  most  peo- 
ple," wrote  he  in  one  of  his  axioms,  "a 
camel  equal  to  any  and  every  strain  is  the 
first  requisite  for  happiness ;  "  and  again, 
"The  great  thing  is  to  eat  hot,  cleanly, 
long,  and  much ; '°  and  Victor  Hugo  might 
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have  said,  "  Roasting  is  at  the  same  time 
nothing  and  immensity!"  He  was  a 
charming  talker  in  his  best  years,  but  lat- 
terly, wrote  De  Cussy,  he  get  to  be  com- 
monplace and  garrulous  about  everything. 
The  same  Dr.  Koques,  exclaiming  quan- 
tum mutatus^  said  in  a  sketch  of  Gri mod's 
old  age  that 

he  rang  for  his  servants  at  nine  in  the  morn' 
ing,  shouting  and  scolding  until  he  got  his 
vermicelli  soup.  Soon  after  he  became  more 
tranquil,  and  began  to  talk  gaily;  finally  be- 
coming silent,  and  going  to  sleep  again  for 
some  hours.  At  his  waking  the  complaints 
began  over  again;  he  would  fly  into  rages, 
croan,  weep,  and  wish  he  was  dead.  But, 
dinner  time  come,  he  ate  of  every  dish,  all  the 
time  declaring  that  he  would  nave  nothing, 
for  his  end  was  nigh.  At  dessert  his  face 
began  to  show  some  animation,  his  eyebrows 
lifted,  and  some  light  showed  from  the  eyes, 
deep  sunk  in  their  sockets.  "  How  is  De 
Cussy?  Will  he  live  long ?"  he  would  ask; 
"they  say  he  has  a  fatal  ailment.  They 
haven*t  put  him  on  diet  yet,  have  they?  The 
rams  were  heavy;  we'll  have  lots  of  mush- 
rooms in  the  autumn.  The  vines  are  splen- 
did; you  must  come  for  the  vintage ;  "  and  so 
on,  always  about  gluttony.  Then  he  would 
grow  gradually  silent  in  his  great  armchair, 
and  the  eyes  would  close.  At  ten  they  came 
for  him  —  he  could  no  longer  walk  —  and  put 
him  to  bed. 

And  this  was  the  youngster  who,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  caught  by  his  own 
father  sitting  down,  lone  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  to  seven  roast  turkeys,  merely 
for  their  *' oysters,"  their  sot-fy-laisse^  as 
the  French  say. 

"The  sole  depository  of  the  entire  tra- 
dition of  the  State,"  Talleyrand,  even  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  ate  but  one  square  meal 
in  the  day,  his  dinner;  and  every  morning 
he  required  the  menu  of  it  from  his  chet. 
He  would  rise  at  ten,  dressing  himself 
even  after  the  hands  had  got  rebellious ; 
and  half  an  hour  later  would  have  an  egg, 
a  fruit,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  a 
^lass  of  water  with  a  dash  of  Madeira  in 
It,  or  perhaps  only  two  or  three  cups  of 
camomile  tea,  before  beginning  work.  No 
coffee,  no  chocolate,  and  China  tea  very 
rarely.  He  dined  at  eight  in  Paris,  at  five 
in  the  country,  well  and  with  appetite  ; 
taking  soup,  fish,  and  a  meat  entree,  which 
was  almost  always  of  knuckle  of  veal, 
braised  mutton  cutlets,  or  a  fowl.  He 
would  sometimes  have  a  slice  off  a  joint ; 
and  he  liked  eggs  and  custards,  but  rarely 
touched  dessert.  He  always  drank  a  first- 
rate  claret,  in  which  he  would  put  a  very 
little  water :  a  glass  of  sherry  he  did  not 
despise,  and  after  dinner  a  petit-verre  of 
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old  Malaga.  In  the  drawing-room  he 
would  himself  fill  up  a  large  cup  with 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  then  the  matire  d^kS- 
tel — Cardme,  no  less  —  would  add  the 
coffee.  Then  came  forty  winks :  and  af- 
terwards he  would  play  whist  for  high 
stakes.  His  senile  eyelids  were  so  swol- 
len that  it  was  a  vast  effort  to  open  them 
to  any  width,  and  so  he  often  let  them 
close,  and  slept  in  company  that  bored 
him.  He  still  continued  to  call  up  a  sec- 
retary at  night,  and  dictate  to  him  through 
the  closed  bed-curtains. 

"  The  eaters  of  my  time,*'  wrote  Car€me 
in  1832,  "  were  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand, 
Murat,  Junot,  Fontanes,  the  eroperor  Al- 
exander, George  IV.,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Cussy.  Men  who  know  how  to  eat  are  as 
rare  as  great  cooks.  Look  at  the  great 
musicians  and  physicians,**  he  goes  on, 
with  enthusiasm,  "they  are  all  gastrono- 
mers; witness  Rossini  and  ]£>¥eldieu, 
Broussais,  and  Joseph  Roques.**  The  last- 
named  backed  this  up  in  his  treatise  on 
edible  mushrooms,  maintaining  that  doc- 
tors who  make  a  name  r—  Corvisart,  Broot- 
sais,  and  half-a-dozen  others  —  are  epi- 
cures for  their  patients*  sake  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  can  get  a  convalescent 
to  cat  when  nobody  else  can ;  a  fact  which 
explains  their  success.  Modem  London, 
too,  we  are  proud  to  say,  can  boast  its 
successful  medical  gourmets.  De  Cussy 
—  it  is  vain  to  expect  an  authority  from 
him  —  said  that  Leonardo  da  Vina,  Tin- 
toretto, Paolo  Veronese,  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli,  Guido,  and  Raphael,  were  all  noted 
gourmands  ;  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  per 
naps  had  its  weight  in  estimatmg  the 
naive  abstinence  of  the  pre-RaphaeliteS| 
who  might  even  have  been  vegetariani 
almost  to  a  man,  to  jud^e  from  the  type  dL 
their  landscape-gardenmg.  None  of  the 
foregoing  great  men  had  the  beatitude  eC 
dying  at  table  like  some  of  the  smaller 
fry.  Dr.  Gastaldy,  a  man  with  a  wit  and 
a  palate  .so  often  met  with  in  the  '*  Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands,"  died  with  a  cbaB- 
pagne-glass  in  his  hand  and  a  joke  in  his 
mouth.  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere*8  grcal- 
grandfather*s  death  was  exactly  alike  ^  in 
a  fit  of  laughter,  his  lips  still  wet  with  Ay. 
Here  is  a  fact  for  Mr.  Galton;  financial 
instincts,  too,  were  hereditary  in  this  fan* 
ily  of  farmers-general  of  the  revenue. 

Napoleon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ate 
very  plain  food,  and  little  of  it,  though 
always  with  hunger  and  rapidly.  A  little 
i  claret  was  all  he  drank  ;  a  single  glass  of 
[  .Madeira  would  flush  his  whole  coocte" 
nance.  He  was  neither  an  eater  nor  a 
judge  of  eating,  wrote  Car^me,  but  he 
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grateful  (was  he  ?)  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  for 
the  style  in  which  he  lived.  He  differed 
widely  from  that  poor  Stanislas  of  Poland 
who  fondly  studied  onion  soup  in  the 
inn-kitchen  at  Chalons.  Napoleon  had  a 
strange  theory  about  his  bile.  There  is 
no  personal  defect  that  a  man  cannot  get 
himself  to  be  vain  of,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  '*  Don't  you  know,"  said  he  to 
the  Comte  de  Segur,  '*that  every  man 
that's  worth  anything  is  bilious  ?  'Tis  the 
hidden  fire.  By  the  help  of  its  excitement 
I  see  clear  in  difficult  junctures.  It  wins 
me  my  battles ! "  Car^me  himself  ate 
sparingly  and  drank  nothing  —  a  sort  of 
Moses  of  the  promised  land  by  choice. 

The  skeleton  Paganini  was  an  appalling 
glutton,  being  only  beaten  in  that  by  Cam- 
bacdr^s.  Such  men  should  be  objects  of 
pity  alone,  like  the  great  Athenian  chef 
Archetrastes,  who  ate  enormously  and  di- 
gested with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It 
could  not  have  been  assimilation;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  he  looked  as  if  the 
wind  would  blow  him  away,  and  one  could 
almost  sec  daylight  through  him.  There 
is  one  dear  old  story  that  always  comes 
up  in  talk  about  great  eaters  ;  it  has  been 
told  of  all  sorts  of  guzzlers,  from  a  city 
alderman  to  the  judge  of  appeal  at  Avi- 
gnon, under  the  ancien  ri^^ime.  '*  And  then, 
sir,  we  topped  up  with  a  gorgeous  turkey, 
a  first-chop  bird  —  never  tasted  a  juicier 
—  melt  in  the  mouth  —  crammed  with 
truffles  to  the  eyes  —  bouquet  is  no  word 
for  it  —  left  nothing  but  the  bones.*'  **  How 
many  were  you  V'  "  Two  !  "  "  What ! 
onl V  two  }  "  "  Yes,  two.  Why  not  ?  The 
turkey  and  myself.'' 

The  woeful  extravagance  of  the  past  in 
foraging  for  the  camel  often  excites  sur- 
prise amounting  even  to  doubt.  Por  ex- 
ample, when  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre  went 
down  to  preside  over  the  assembly  of  the 
States  of  Brittany,  he  was  heralded  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  kitchen-men  ; 
and  the  Prince  de  Condi's  cook  used  up 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pheasants  a  week, 
A  dinner  presided  over  once  by  De  Cussy 
at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  cost  4/.  a  head  ; 
but,  as  old  Magny  told  the  writer  of  this, 
the  year  before  he  died,  the  moderns  beat 
that  record  easily,  for,  with  carte  blanche 
orders,  he  had  just  given  a  meal  to  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris  and  seven 
guests,  in  George  Sand's  low  little  room, 
which  came  to  eighteen  hundred  francs, 
or  9/.  a  head.  This  went  chiefly  in  pri- 
meurs,  rarities,  and  Magny's  wonderful 
wines  —  '•  quantity  as  well  as  quality,"  as 
he  himself  has  said  it.  Who  will  say  that 
the  princes  of  the  Church  are  played  out  ? 
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Magny  —  may  nothing  lie  heavy  on  bis 
breast  —  was  a  grand  old  host,  intimately 
interested  to  the  last  in  every  least  thing 
put  before  you.    Like  Terr^,  — 

Who'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table 
And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse; 

his  stout  form  would  heave  to,  as  it  were, 
and  his  round,  strong,  benevolent  face 
would  beam  on  you  with  a  question  or 
two,  always  to  the  point.  And  then,  pep- 
per and  cheesecakes!  to  hear  him  row  a 
cook  for  too  much  estragon  in  the  tartare. 
Twelve  months  after  he  was  gone  his;^^«- 
dre  had  reduced  the  cookery  to  the  greasy 
category. 

Carfime  had  1,200/.  a  year  from  Alexan- 
der of  Russia,  and  succeeded  in  disburs- 
ing for  that  potentate  a  total  of  1,000/.  a 
week.  His  accounts  were  as  perfectly 
cooked  as  his  dishes.  "  Economy,"  he 
wrote,  with  the  lofty  lunacy  of  genius,  **  is 
indispensable  in  our  vocation  ;  even  the 
most  exquisite  and  varied  table  must  be 
logically  restrained  within  exact  limits." 
Economy  must  here  be  taken,  a  commen- 
tator might  say,  in  the  transcendental 
sense, as  in  "political  economy," and  such 
like  "phrases.  Cardme  was  proud  of  his 
mission  —  that  was  the  word  he  chose  — 
and  of  his  literary  talents.  He  kept  a  real 
secretary,  and  latterly  turned  in  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year  bv  his  cookery- 
books.  He  was  nothing  if  not  epigram- 
matic. When  he  was  brought  in  contact 
with  another  eccentricity.  Lady  Morgan, 
at  Baron  Rothschild's,  "  She  spoke  to  me 
of  my  works;  I  spoke  to  her  of  hers." 
He  calmly  mentions  the  king  of  England, 
his  old  master,  by  his  Christian  name.  "  I 
fully  believe  it,"  replied  George,  "if  Ca- 
r^me  manages  the  table."  There  is  a 
grandeur  about  these  sayings  which  almost 
resembles  death,  in  the  levelling  of  all 
distinctions. 

A  gossip  on  cookery  ought  to  end  with 
something  practical.  To  show  we  bear  , 
no  malice  towards  the  vegetarians,  let  us 
take  the  Polack's  onion  soup,  at  which  no 
"  runaway's  eyes  need  wink."  Take  some 
crisp,  hot,  pulled  bread,  in  small  pieces ; 
butter  it  with  the  freshest  butter;  then 
toast  it  again  well.  Fry  your  onions,  cut 
into  dice,  in  some  of  the  same  butter,  stir- 
ring constantly  until  they  are  of  a  light 
brown.  Then  add  the  pulled  bread,  still 
stirring  continuously,  until  the  onions  are 
well  browned.  Now  dash  in,  still  stirring, 
a  little  boiling  water,  to  free  the  onions 
from  the  pan;  add  what  seasoning  you 
like,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  hot 
water,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  for  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  it  scalding  hot, 
and  don^t  be  deluded  into  putting  broth 
into  it  instead  of  water,  or  the  result  will 
be  ruinous  all  round. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
HOME  COLONIZATION. 

At  the  time  when  there  is  so  much 
useless  talk  about  the  unemployed,  and  so 
much  unwise  charity,  one  feels  grateful  to 
any  one  who,  like  Mr.  Mills,  tries  to  strike 
out  some  definite  line  of  action,  and  who 
points  out  that  our  present  difficulties 
arise  from  **  human  mismanagement,  and 
not  from  the  niggardliness  of  nature ; " 
therefore,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  we  cannot  look 
upon  his  scheme  with  any  hope.  If  it  be 
meant  as  a  substitute  for  the  workhouse, 
there  docs  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  re- 
straint; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  meant 
for  the  free  laborer,  it  savors  too  much  of 
parental  government,  and  does  not  give 
enough  scope  for  individual  action. 

Mr.  Mills's  suggested  colony  resembles 
in  many  particulars  the  village  communi- 
ties as  they  existed  in  this  country  in  very 
early  times,  and  as  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  time  in  parts  of  Croatia.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  how  far  such 
institutions  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  drift  of  English  education  and 
political  life  in  the  present  day.  The 
Croatian  plan  is  as  follows  :  The  head,  or 
master,  as  he  is  called,  holds  the  land  in 
trust  for  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  assigns  to  each  certain  tasks 
of  work.  Until  these  tasks  are  performed, 
the  laborer's  time  is  not  his  own.  He 
takes  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  market, 
and  the  money  received  for  it  must  all  be 
handed  over  to  the  master,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  No  man  can  hire 
himself  out  until  his  share  of  work  is  fin- 
ished ;  but  those  who  are  industrious  are 
able  to  make  something  for  themselves  at 
the  time  of  the  vintage,  by  working  for  the 
great  land-owners.  Each  village  has  mem 
bcrs  who  can  build  houses,  malce  shoes,  do 
carpentering,  etc.  All  the  clothing  and 
house-linen  is  spun,  died,  and  woven  by  the 
women.  Thus  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  needs 
of  the  community  are  supplied  by  its 
members. 

A  small  village  near  Agram  which  we 
visited  consisted  of  only  fourteen  families. 
Each  family  had  its  own  house.  These 
low,  one-roomed  huts   were  all  grouped 


round  the  master*s  hut,  which  was  larger 
than  the  rest.  They  stood  at  a  few  yards 
from  each  other;  the  whole  group  was 
enclosed  by  a  low  fence,  within  which  the 
cattle  were  driven;  and  this  enclosure 
resembled  a  very  di  rty  farmyard.  I  ndeed, 
the  mud  was  so  deep  that  a  Croatiaa  lady 
of  the  party  had  to  be  carried  over  it,  and 
the  other  visitors  could  only  cross  on 
boards  laid  down  for  the  purpose.  The 
inside  of  the  huts  looked  almost  as  miser- 
able as  the  outside,  and  the  low«  dark, 
narrow  room  contained  little  besides  a 
bed,  a  cradle,  and  a  stool.  The  floors 
were  of  mud,  and  the  windows  verv  small. 
The  room  in  the  master*s  hut,  where  all 
the  members  of  the  community  have  their 
meals  together,  was  larger  and  rather 
lighter ;  but  there  was  no  look  of  home 
comfort  anywhere.  The  master's  wife 
cooks  for  the  whole  village ;  and  the  hut 
where  the  cooking  was  going  on  was 
smaller  than  all  the  others.  It  had  no  fire- 
place, only  a  large  stone  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  slightly  hollowed  out,  on  whidi 
sticks  were  crackling  under  a  large  pot 
which  hung  from  a  book  in  the  ceiling; 
The  people  looked  well  fed  and  comfort 
ably  clothed ;  and  their  linen,  which  they 
washed  in  the  river,  was  spotlessly  whit^ 
in  spite  of  the  dingy  appearance  of  their 
homes  and  the  dirt  of  the  surroundings. 

We  were  told  that  in  these  communitiet 
there  could  be  no  want;  for  when  the 
members  became  too  old  or  too  ill  to  woric, 
they  are  supported  by  the  rest  Every 
man,  before  he  may  marry,  is  bound  to 
save  a  sum  which  to  him  is  very  large, 
—  from  /8  to  j^zo.  The  whole  of  tki!. 
alas  \  is  often  used  in  the  marriage  festifi- 
ties ;  for  the  bridegroom  has  to  entertain 
the  whole  community,  and  the  eating  and 
drinking  goes  on  for  several  days.  Every 
girl  at  marriage  is  obliged  to  Kave  a  hifS 
box  of  clothes  and  house-linen  of  her  own 
weaving,  and  the  girls  take  great  pride  in 
preparing  this,  weaving  in  scarlet  thrad 
patterns  of  their  own  designing.  When  a 
woman  marries,  she  becomes  a  nenbcrsf 
her  husband's  community. 

We  were  informed  that,  as  far  as  the 
mere  bodily  needs  of  the  people  are 
femed,  these  communities  are  a 
The  land  will  support  a  much  larger 
ber  in  common  than  when  divided 
the  different  families ;  but  there  is  a  _ 
deal  of  quarrelling,  especially  amoqg  the 
women ;  and  if  the  head  of  the  GoauBnitV 
is  drunken  or  worthless,  the  whole  vil- 
lage becomes  corrupted*  Moreover,  the 
younger  people  are  beginning  to  ask  ior 
more  independence  and  separate 
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life,  and  by  degrees  these  village  comnra* 
nities  are  breaking  up.  Strange  to  say, 
the  members  object  to  settie  in  the  towns, 
and  where  the  aivided  land  is  not  enough 
for  them,  those  who  have  trades  will  travel 
from  village  to  village,  to  build  or  do  shoe- 
makinp^  or  tailoring  for  the  inhabitants, 
but  will  not  hire  themselves  out  to  the 
tradesmen  of  the  towns. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Croatia ;  and  when  we  see  that  these  old 
institutions  are  fallinsr  to  pieces  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  people  nave  been  trained  to 
submission  from  generation  to  generation, 
where  the  master  is  the  parent  of  the  dan, 
where  the  members  are  bound  together  by 
ties  of  blood,  and  where  town  life  has  no 
attractions  for  the  people,  does  it  seem 
likely  that  similar  cbmmunities  can  be 
established  on  a  huge  scale  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  people  are  so  utterly  different,  and 
where  seiidom  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
hundreds  of  years  ?  Mr.  Mills  speaks  of 
a  colony  of  five  hundred.  He  says  :  "  The 
working  men  and  women  of  the  village 
should  be  required  to  ^ive  six  or  seven 
hours'  obedience  to  a  director  every  day, 
and  in  return  should  receive  no  payment 
but  three  good  meals  per  day,  a  home,  a 
full  suit  of  clothing  every  year,  education 
for  their  children,  and  an  allotment  of  half- 
an-acre  to  every  family  on  the  estate, 
which  should  be  entirely  at  their  own  dis- 
posal so  long  as  they  made  jg;ood  use  of  it, 
and  rendered  proper  service  during  the 
regular  working-hours.  Idleness  or  dis- 
obedience during  the  stipulated  period  of 
service  should  be  punished  by  dismissal." 
Now,  does  Mr.  Mills  seriously  think  that 
the  independent  working  man  would  be 
content  to  have  everything  provided  for 
him  like  a  baby,  and  that  he  would  submit 
to  the  power  of  a  director  who  should 
command  seven  hours  of  his  working-day, 
deciding  for  him  what  kind  of  work  he 
should  do,  who  at  will  could  dismiss  him 
from  his  home,  and  deprive  hi 61  of  the 
allotment  which  he  has  tilled  and  planted  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mills  imag- 
ines these  five  hundred  to  be  under  the 
poor-law,  is  he  not  aware  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  pauper 
class  is  their  idleness  and  bad  physique? 
When  labor-tests  are  given,  it  is  rare  for 
the  men  to  put  forth  their  full  powers ; 
and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  super- 
vision become  very  great.  Now,  many  of 
these  paupers  would  as  soon  pick  oatcum 
in  a  covered  place  as  be  exposed  to  in- 
clement weather  and  subjected  to  hard 
field  labor.    Most  would  prefer  a  town  to 
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a  country  life ;  and  if  they  received  food 
and  shelter  in  any  case,  what  would  dis- 
missal mean  Id  them  but  being  sent  back 
to  the  workhouse,  tbe  dread  of  which  is 
not  enough  to  make  the  idle  work  ?  An- 
other difficulty,  also,  would  arise.  These 
paupers  would  be  living  in  homes  of  their 
own,  and  what  check  would  there  be  on 
the  increase  of  the  community?  Early 
and  improvident  marriages  are  among  the 
chief  causes  of  poverty  now ;  what  induce- 
ment to  providence  would  there  be  if  the 
people  knew  that  all  their  wants  would  be 
provided  for  by  the  community  ? 

But  though  Mr.  Mills's  plan  in  its  pres- 
ent form  hardly  seems  practicable/or  even 
desirable,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
understand  farming  to  consider  whether 
some  modification  of  it  could  not  be  made 
to  answer.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
start  a  co-operative  farm,  and  to  gather 
into  one  villa|^,  not  the  London  paupers, 
but  the  speaally  csuMible  and  eneigetic 
of  various  trades?  Throughout  *  London 
there  are  many  country-bred  ^unilies  who 
came  here  tempted  by  higher  wagev  bat 
who  found,  to  their  disappointment,  that 
they  were  worse  ofiE,  and  who  have  never 
had  the  means  to  return  to  the  country. 
These  people  would  welcome  tbe  chance  of 
anew  start,  and  would  have  tbe  physical 
strength  and  habits  fitting  them  tor  rural 
life,  where  a  town-bred  man  would  be  quite 
helpless. 

An  example  of  this  came  under  our 
personal  observation.  A  family,  having 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  starvation, 
was  moved  to  the  north,  where  work  was 
obtained  for  them.  The  wife,  being  coun^ 
try-bred,  adapted  herself  to  the  life,  and 
was  full  of  energy  and  happiness.  The 
husband,  a  born  Londoner,  in  delicate 
health,  was  very  helpless,  and  left  his  wife 
to  take  the  man's  part  On  one  occasion 
a  lady  noticed  a  new  fence  round  the  little 
plot  of  ground,  and  asked  if  the  husband 
had  made  it;  upon  which  the  wife  ex- 
claimed, '*  No,  ma'am,  he  couldn't  do  that; 
I  dursn't  trust  him  with  a  hatchet ;  I  did 
it  myself  f  Through  the  tnerffy  of  this 
woman,  the  plan  succeeded  admirably ;  all 
the  children  grew  up  strong  and  capable, 
and  the  whole  family  is  tiow  thoroughly 
prosperous.  So  much  depends  on  choosing 
the  right  persons  for  such  experiments. 
On  the  other  hand,  bom  Londoners,  as  a 
rule,  dislike  the  country,  and  are  restless 
and  unhappy  till  they  can  return  to  town. 

Mr.  Mills  evidently  has  an  idea  that  if 
the  social  failures  could  be  removed  into 
happier  circumstances,  they  might  do 
well ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  might  sometimes 
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be  the  case.    But  a  society  composed  of  after  a  vivid  and  enthusiastic  description 

such  people  is  not  likely  to  succeed.    If,  of   the  coming  in  of  the    pilgrims,  she 

on  the  other  hand,  the  little  colony  were  speaks  of  the  warm  welcome  given  her  by 

composed  of  picked  men  whose  antece-  so  many  gathered  in  Rome  at  the  present 

dents  had  specially  adapted  them  for  the  time.    "  It  is  very  pleasant,"  she  says, 

life;  if  these  men  went  voluntarily,  and  '*  to  be  thus  kindly  welcomed  back  by  such 

were  given  the  stimulus  of  wages  and  a  of  our  old   Roman  friends  as  are    still 

share  in  the  profits,  the  undertaking  would  residing  here,  and  by  so  man]^  others  with 

be  far  more  likely  to  succeed,  and  would  whom  we  have  become  acquainted  of  later 

benefit  not  only  the  colonists,  but  be  the  years,  so  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in 

means  of  relieving  somewhat  the  conges-  the  midst  of  a  much  larger  circle  of  in- 

tion  of   the  towns.    Such    communities  telligent,  kind,    and  enlightened   people 

might  also  provide  openings  for  some  of  than  it  has  ever  been  our  happiness  to 

the   children    who    leave    the    industrial  enjoy  before."    A  letter  from  her  daugh- 

school  or  cottage  home  partially  fitted  for  ter  received  last  night  says  of  her  mother : 

country  life,  but  too  young  or  with  home 

ties  which  prevent  their  being  emigrated  .^  "?*y  truly  say.  I  never  saw  any  one  hap> 

to  the  colonies  P^^^      "              ^^^  ^^^  '***  ^'^^  months. 

xf     xr-u       \  '  ^             «.    1    au  A  •«.  •  ...  A  cold  about  Christmas  time  made  us 

Mr.  Mills  certainly  says  tru  y  that  i    is  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,i  i^eafor  the  moment  of  her 

most  important  to  bring  up  children  in  the  taking  part  in  the  English  deputaHon,  and  so 

country.     This  is  one    reason   why    the  anxious  were  we  that  she  should  run  no  risk 

boarding-out  of  London  children  in  coun-  that  it  was  left  an  open  question  to  the  last 

try  homes  is  such  a  blessing,  and   why  moment.    The  mommg  was,  however,  most 

country  industrial  schools  answer  so  well,  beautiful  and  springlike,  and  as,  l^  the  kind- 

But  often  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  ness  of  friends,  every  facility  for  her  easy  siO> 

with  these  children  when  their  school-time  cess  to  the  Holy  Father  had  been  attained* 

is  over ;  and  at  about  fourteen  years  of  ^^^  ,^f."*'  ^^JJ'^  presented  to  him  withoirt 

«^-  ♦u«,r  f..^r,..^»fi..  .-^♦....^  *^  ♦u«:/t  ««^irN«  any  fatigue.    The  moment  he  saw  her  he  mt^ 

age  they  frequently  return  to  their  London  ^^>,^^  \^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  benignity, 

homes,  where  mucli  of  the  good  that  they  speaking  of  her  going  to  "  Paradiso,"  mS 

gained  is  lost,  and  where  they  find  it  diffi-  which  are  remembered  by  us  all,  and  more 

cult  to  obtain  employment.     If  such  chil-  especially  as  they  gave  her  such  rapture  at  the 

dren  could  be  placed  with  any  of  the  fami-  time.    So  that  her  interview  with  the  great 

lies  in  the  co-operative  village  to  continue  and  loving  Vicar  of  Christ  was  to  her  m  tor^ 

their  training,  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  taste  of  Heaven.     I  am  told  that  the  Holy 

the  community  by  their  labor,  it  would  be  Father,  now  informed  of  her  decease,  wiU  re- 

the  means  of  saving  many  who  now  drift  S^*"S^'  ^"  »"]"»  "?*«*  to-morrow  numun^ 

back  into  vice,  idleness,  aid  poverty.  J*»^  Requiem  Mass  is  to  be  for  her  m  S.  tt 

ct      ij               1          c  ^u     \  :  A  ^u       t.  dor e  to-morrow  morning  at  lo  o dock,  and  a 

Should   any  plan   of  the   kind  be  at-  ^^^  afternoon,  by  permLion  of  the  Can&ii] 

cmpted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  with  vicar,  she  is  to  6e  interred  by  the  skle  of 

busmess  capacity  will  come  forward  with  father  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.    EveryvUb 

their  advice    and   help,  lest    the    whole  of  her  heart  is  thus  fulfilled, 
scheme  should  fail  and  never  have  a  fair 

trial.  A  few  dajrs  after  this  prediction  she 

passed  away  peacefully  in  her  sleep.    To 

the  last  her  sympathy  was  as  warm,  her 

intelligence  as  ready  as  in  the  full  strengdi 

From  The  Time  «^   ^'^^i    ^f^   arduous  literary  life  U 

MARY  HOWITT.  "^^'^7  impaired  her  vigorous  powers  of 

mind  and  body.    This  may  be  attributed 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES.  ^^  ^^^  ^.j^plg  ^^^  healthy  habits  of  her 

Sir,  —  Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  few  childhood  and  youth  passed  in  her  home 

particulars  to  your  notice  of  the  late  Mrs.  in  Uttoxeter,  in  the  heartof  Staffordsfaiit. 

Hovvitt  in  the  Times.    Since  my  childhood  There,  in  a  seclusion  almost  conventoalia 

I   have  known  her,  and  I  was  allied  to  its  strictness,  she  and  her  elder  sister  grev 

her  by  ties  of  affection  and  close  kinship,  up,  bound  together  by  a  dose  a£EieGtilA 

She  died,  as  you  say,  at  Rome,  and  in  which  neither  marriage,   nor   chaiwe  of 

her  death  there  the  twofold  wish  of  her  faith,  nor  separation  ever  shoolc^Thcir 

heart  was  accomplished.  She  had  ardently  only  companions    were  books,    and  the 

desired  to  be  present  at  the  Papal  jubilee,  "  birds  and  flowers  '*  — of  which  she  afl0>* 

and  to  sleep  beside  her  husband,  who  lies  wards  wrote  —  of  the  large,  old-fashioaed 

in  the  ICnglish  cemetery.    In  her  last  let-  garden    surrounding    their    home.     Hcf 

ter  to  me,  written  but  a  short  time  ago, '  father,  a  Quaker  (3  the  atemest  aor^  > 
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student  of  the  works  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  the  mystical  writers  of  Port  Royal, 
was  of  an  old  Staffordshire  family.  His 
wife  had  separated  herself  from  lier  own 
relations  to  become  a  Friend.  A  woman 
of  a  naturally  lively  and  energetic  char- 
acter, she  seemed,  in  spite  of  her  sober 
creed,  to  retain  some  of  the  quickness  of 
her  French  blood  inherited  from  a  Prot- 
estant ancestor  who  fled  from  France  at 
the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre. 
This  refugee,  Dubois  by  name,  who 
changed  it  to  Wood  on  coming  to  England, 
was,  I  may  note,  a  common  ancestor  of 
Mrs.  Howitt  and  Miss  Burney  (Madame 
D'Arblay).  He  was  an  ancestor  likewise 
of  the  Wood  attacked  by  Swift  in  the 
*'  Drapier  Letters."  In  the  high-walled 
garden  of  the  Uttoxeter  home,  and  in  wan- 
derings in  the  stream-fed  meadows  and  the 
wooded  copses  that  lay  beyond,  Mary 
Howitt  drank  in  that  intense  love  of  na- 
ture, that  joyous  sympathy  with  all  the 
beautiful  creatures  of  God,  which  inspired 
all  she  wrote.  Her  verses,  never  seeking 
to  describe  for  description's  sake,  breathe 
out  the  happiness  of  "  bird  and  beast  and 
tree."  Simple,  indeed,  her  verse  was,  but 
she  sang  with  nature,  and  her  verses  live 
in  the  ear. 

Oh,  come  ye  into  the  summer  woods  I 

There  entereth  no  annoy, 
All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  boughs, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 

Though  many  of  her  books  are  out  of 
print  and  may  be  forgotten,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  every  copy  were  lost 
and  destroyed  most  of  her  ballads  and 
minor  poems  could  be  again  collected 
from  the  memory  of  those  who  could  not 
forget  them.  An  indefatigable  worker, 
she  had  many  occupations  besides  her 
writing.  Their  house  in  Avenue  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  was  for  many  years  a 
meeting-place  of  all  that  was  best  and 
brightest  in  the  world  of  liberal  literature 
of  that  day.  She  was  a  careful  and  ener- 
getic mistress  of  her  household,  the  mother 
of  many  children.  Her  household  duties 
were  little  interrupted  by  her  literary 
work.  She  had  no  special  room  of  her 
own.  but  wrote  in  the  drawing-room,  open 
to  all  comers,  and  would  rise  from  her  desk 
at  every  call  with  a  smile.  I  remember 
her  look  as  one  bright  morning,  laying 
down  her  pen  and  stepping  out  through 
the  open  window,  she  took  the  hammer 
from  the  awkward  hand  of  the  gardener, 
and  with  a  few  swift,  adroit  strokes  showed 
him   how  the  creeper  should  be  trained. 


"  Look,"  said  Mr.  Howitt,  who  stood  near, 
"  is  there  anything  she  cannot  do  ?  "  She 
often  wrote  late  into  the  night  to  make  up 
time,  without  seeming  to  suffer  in  health, 
or,  what  is  more  important  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  about  literary  persons,  ex- 
haustion of  nerves  and  spirits.  Her  rare 
physical  strength  and  a  most  pliant  temper 
preserved  her  in  almost  unabated  enjoy- 
ment of  life  to  the  verge  of  ninety. 

Mrs.  Howitt  had  in  the  fullest  degree 
the  gift  of  companionableness.  Her  sym- 
pathy towards  every  one  seemed  inex- 
haustible, and  drew  from  others  an  instant 
confidence.  Some  one  once  said  of  her 
that  she  had  only  to  look  at  any  one  and 
they  at  once  desired  to  open  their  hearts 
to  her.  Those  who  can  recall  her  pene- 
trating and  tender  regard  can  the  more 
easily  believe  the  stories  told  of  the  curi- 
ous confidences  given  her,  of  the  lady  of 
wealth  and  rank  who  sent  for  her  when 
dying  to  commit  the  tragic  secret  of  her 
life  to  her  Jceeping,  or  that  of  the  poor 
Scotch  girl  who,  after  seeing  Mrs.  Howitt 
but  once,  wandered  to  London  on  foot  — 
a  second  Jeanie  Deans  —  to  tell  her  own 
sad  story  and  entreat  her  help  for  the  fac- 
tory-girls of  her  native  place. 

Mary  Howitt  was  an  excellent  story- 
teller, and  the  commonest  incident  —  a 
journey  to  London  in  the  omnibus,  a  hum- 
drum ainner-party,  everything  had  a  charm 
if  told  by  her. 

Her  letters  of  late  years  from  the  Tyrol, 
where  she  and  her  daughter  have  spent 
their  summers,  while  Miss  Howitt  wrote 
her  "  Life  of  Overbeck,"  have  given  bright 
and  vivid  pictures  of  their  life  among  the 
devout  peasant  people,  of  the  visits  of  the 
many  English  and  American  friends  who 
year  by  year  have  journeyed  thither  to 
see  them,  of  the  building  of  their  pleasant 
new  home,  Marienruhe,  near  Meran.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  small  and  devoted  circle  of 
friends,  among  the  kindest  and  best-be- 
loved the  excellent  Duke  Carl  Theodore, 
the  **  Doctor  Duke,"  as  he  is  called,  and  his 
family;  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  tran- 
quil mountain  beauty,  working  in  her  gar- 
den, writing  her  last  work,  "The  Rem- 
iniscences," her  afternoons  filled  by  the 
visits  of  her  friends,  Mary  Howitt  has 
passed  an  old  age  of  rare  vivacity,  activity, 
and  happiness.  A  near  relative,  after  a 
visit  to  Marienruhe  last  spring,  describes 
the  small  aged  figure  in  old-fashioned 
black  silk  gown  and  black  lace  hood  — 
"not  unlike  the  fairy  godmother  of  the 
fairytales"  —  standing  amid  the  cluster- 
ing roses  of  the  verandah  to  receive  her 
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guests,  her  eyes  and  smile  as  bright  as 
those  of  youth,  or  those  of  the  little  chil- 
dren who  ran  forward  to  kiss  her  hand. 

You  will  pardon  these  few  particulars. 
They  will  through  your  pages  reach  the 
eyes  of  many  in  her  own  land  and  else- 
where who  ciesire  to  know  something  of 
the  end  of  a  beautiful,  bright,  and  saintly 
life.        I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.,         A.  M. 

Hampstead,  Feb.  4. 


From  "The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wilket." 
ANECDOTES  OF  JOHN  WILKES.* 

Wilkes's  full  account  of'his  duel  with 
Lord  Talbot  is  given.  The  rendezvous 
was  Bagshot  Heath.  Wilkes  writes :  "  I 
found  Lord  Talbot  in  an  agony  of  passion. 
He  said  that  I  had  injured,  that  I  had  in- 
sulted him,  that  he  was  not  used  to  be 
injured  or  insulted;  what  did  I  mean? 
Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  write  *The  North 
Briton'?  He  would  know;  he  insisted 
on  a  direct  answer;  here  were  his  pistols. 
I  replied  that  he  would  soon  use  them, 
that  I  desired  to  know  by  what  right  his 
lordsiiip  catechised  me  about  a  paper 
which  did  not  bear  my  name.  .  .  .  His 
lordship  insisted  on  finishing  the  affair 
immediately.  I  told  him  that  I  should 
very  soon  be  ready,  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
quit  him,  but  would  absolutely  first  settle 
some  important  business.  After  the 
waiter  had  brought  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I 
proposed  that  the  door  of  the  room  might 
be  locked,  and  not  opened  until  our  busi- 
ness was  decided.  Lord  Talbot,  on  this 
proposition,  became  quite  outra^^eous,  de- 
clared that  this  was  mere  butchery,  and 
that  I  was  a  wretch  who  sought  his  life. 
I  reminded  him  that  I  came  there  on  a 
point  of  honor,  to  give  his  lordship  satis- 
faction, that  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  locking  the  door  only  to  prevent  all 
possibility  of  interruption.  He  then  said 
he  admired  me  exceedingly,  really  loved 
me,  but  I  was  an  unaccountable  animal  — 
such  parts!  But  would  I  kill  him,  who 
had  never  offended  me?  etc.  He  soon 
after  flamed  out  again,  and  said  to  me, 
*  Vou  are  a  murderer,  you  want  to  kill 
me  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  kill  you  ;  I 
know  I  shall,  by  God.  If  you  will  nght,  if 
r'ou  kill  me,  I  hope  you  will  be  hanged. 

know  vou  will.*    I  asked  if  I  was  first 
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Lord  Mnvur  of  London,  and  Chamberlain,"  by  Mr. 
Percy  Fiugerald,  just  published  by  Messn.  Ward  & 
Downey. 


to  be  killed  and  afterwards  hanged ;  that 
I  knew  his  lordship  fought  me  with  the 
king*s  pardon  in  his  pocket,  and  I  fought 
him  with  a  halter  about  ray  neck  ;  that  I 
would  fight  him  for  all  that.  •  •  .  When  I 
had  sealed  my  letter,  I  told  Lord  Talbot 
that  1  was  entirely  at  his  service,  and  I 
again  desired  that  we  mieht  decide  the 
affair  in  the  room,  because  there  could  not 
be  a  possibility  of  interruption;  but  he 
was  quite  inexorable.  He  then  asked  me 
how  many  times  we  should  fire.  I  said 
that  I  left  it  to  his  choice ;  I  had  brought 
a  flask  of  powder  and  a  bag  of  bullets. 
Our  seconds  then  charged  the  pistols 
which  my  lord  had  brought  We  then 
left  the  inn  and  walked  to  a  garden  at 
some  distance  from'  the  house.  It  was 
near  seven,  and  the  moon  shone  very 
bright.  We  stood  about  eight  yards  dis- 
tant, and  agreed  not  to  turn  round  before 
we  fired,  but  to  continue  facing  each  other. 
Harris  gave  the  word.  Both  our  fires 
were  in  very  exact  time,  but  neither  took 
effect.  I  walked  up  immediately  to  Lord 
Talbot  and  told  hira  that  now  I  avowed 
the  paper.  His  lordship  paid  me  the 
highest  encomiums  on  ray  courage,  and 
said  Ae  would  declare  everywhere  tkgi 
I  was  the  noblest  fellow  Cod  had  ever 
madeP 

The  discreditable  side  of  Wilkes's  cha^ 
acter  is  shown  by  his  obtaining  /400  for 
a  *'  History  of  ETngland  "  which  he  repre- 
sented as  **  nearly  finished,"  but  which  be 
had  in  fact  but  barely  begun,  and  never 
finished.  Apropos  of  the  duel  with  SanH 
uel  Martin,  secretary  to  the  treasury 
under  Lord  Bute,  the  following  curious 
i ncident  —  *'  one  not  known  '*  —  is  rebted : 
''  Wilkes  would  have  been  killed  Xrg  the 
bullet  but  for  a  fortunate  accident.  He 
had  been  hit  in  the  delicate  region  of  the 
groin  ;  but  the  ball  first  struck  two  of  his 
metal  buttons,  and  had  thus  spent  its 
force.  An  ardent  admirer  placed  the  cost 
and  waistcoat  buttons  in  a  silver  bosi,  OB 
which  was  the  following  comic  inacriptioo: 
*  These  two  simple  but  invaluable  Bnttooi 
Preserved  the  Life  of  my  Beloved  and 
Honest  friend  John  Wilkes,  in  a  dud 
fought  with  Mr.  Martin  on  the  Sixteendi 
of  November,  1763,  where  true  courage 
and  humanity  distin^ished  him  in  a  man* 
ner  scarcely  known  m  former  ages ;  *  with 
more  of  the  same  high-flown  panqEyric." 

M r.  Fi  tzgerald  states  also  that  *" Wilkes% 
share  in  the  conflict  which  raged  for  many 
years  between  the  king  and  bis  ministers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  city  fathen  oa 
the  other "  is  now  for  Uie  mrst  time  re» 
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cordid  :a  detail  ia  these  voluaaes.  aad  will 
be  iz'zzd  23.  interesting coanibutioQ  to  the 
histcrv  ci  Loadoa.  This  was  ia  the  cise 
ci  iz-t  printers  Thoaipsoa  aad  Waeble* 
»!:o  were  proceeded  a^iast  tor  onatiag 
reports  ci  iad  commeats  oa  the  debates  ia 
Firliise:::.  At  arst  the  House  of  Com* 
no  lis  ordered  the  priaters  to  appear  be* 
t:re  i-  h-t  as  the  order  was  disregarded. ' 
zh-i  se'ieaa:-at-aras  was  sent  to  arrest  the 
de'.i^qur.-ts.  A  "  plaa  of  campaign  *'  was 
thea  ar-an^ed.  *•  Oae  Carpeater,  a  printer* 
was  en^o^ed  :o  deaouace  Wheble ;  and  a 
cjz^Lible  beia^  at  hand.  Wheble  was  ar- ; 
carried  before  a  magistrate, 
was   sitting  at 


aad 


arraagemeat. 


re  5  tec 
Wilkes,  bv 

the  Guildhall,  aad  decided  that  it  was  an 
illegal  arrest,  aad  released  him.  But  a 
more  serious  iacident  —  which  was  to  ^ 
raise  the  real  question  — occurred  on  the 
same  day.  One  Miller,  another  of  the , 
priaters  accused,  was  arrested  by  a  king*s  . 
messeagtr,  under  the  speaker's  warrant. 
Resistance  was  made,  and  a  struggle  took  ; 
place  ;  when  a  co  as  table  —  purposely  sta- ' 
tioaed  close  at  hand  by  the  Wilkites  —  \ 
instead  of  aiding  the  raessenijer,  as  he  ex- 
pected, arrested  both,  and  brought  them 
to  the  Mansion  House.  That  evening, 
about  6  o'clock,  an  exciting  scene  oc- 
curred. The  lord  mayor,  Wilkes,  and 
Oliver  were  on  the  bench,  and  were  about 
to  deal  with  the  case,  when  the  deputy 
Serjeant  appeared  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  demanded  that  the  messenger 
should  be  released,  and  Miller  handed 
over  to  his  custody.  The  city  magistrates, 
with  an  antique  spirit,  positively  declined 
to  do  so.  Miller  was  discharged,  and  the 
messenger  was  held  to  have  assaulted  a 
citizen  of  London.  An  order  was  made 
out  committing  him  to  gaol,  *  given  under 
our  hands,  15th  day  of  Mav,  1771,  Brass 
Crosby,  Mayor,  John  Wilkes,  Richard 
Oliver.'  On  the  request  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  the  lord  mayor,  *with  seeming 
reluctancy,'  ag^reed  to  accept  bail.  This 
cleverly  arranged  coufi  caused  much  con- 
sternation, for  the  House  of  Commons  saw 
with  an  instinct  of  dread  that  what  was 
really  impending  was  nothing  less  than  a 
renewal  of  their  contest  with  Wilkes." 

A  day  or  two  later,  the  lord  mayor, 
Wilkes,  and  Oliver  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  House.  The  two  others  obeyed, 
but  Wilkes  stayed  away.  The  lord  mayor 
was  allowed  to  go  home,  as  he  was  seri- 
ously ill,  and  it  was  then  suggested  that 
his  co-criminal  Alderman  Oliver  could  be 
dealt  with  on  the  spot.  He  defied  the 
House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     But 
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Wilkes  had  still  to  be  disposed  d. 
"  Three  times  he  was  directed  to  appear* 
and  three  times  he  treated  the  notice  with 
contempt.  Goaded  into  doing  something 
which  should  save  them  from  utter  cv>a- 
tempt,  the  House  was  obliged  to  order 
that  Wilkes  should  attend.  Again  no  no- 
tice was  taken  ot  the  summons.  A  further 
order  was  issued  tor  April  S.  As  the  day 
drew  near  and  it  was  known  that  he  would 
not  present  himself,  they  shrank  fr^>ra 
this  fresh  mortincation.  It  will  hanlly  be 
credited  how  pusillanimous  was  their  next 
step.  They  actually  had  recourse  to  the 
subterfuge  of  adjourning  over  the  dav,  to 
.April  9,  so  as  to  a\*oid  the  conflict. 
Wilkes  must  have  chucklevl  over  this 
tribute  to  his  power,  thu'4  a>ntrivinff  to 
humiliate  the  House  in  return  for  all  it 
had  made  him  surfer.  The  king,  too,  had 
the  same  horror  of  him,  and  wrote  to  his 
ministers :  *  1  will  have  nothin>;  more  to 
do  with  that  devil  Wilkes,'  Indeed,  their 
conduct  excited  [^neral  derision.  Some 
called  it 'a  pitiful  ev'asion,' and  declared 
it  was  eviaence  of  *  conscious  guilt,* 
Wilkes,  who  might  well  boast  of  his  vie- 
tory.  heard  no  more  of  the  matter.  The 
others  were  detained  prisoners  —  he  went 
about  free  —  until  the  end  of  the  session. 
Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  episode, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  Wilkes's  many 
triumphs,'' 


Firom  St  James*t  GaMttt, 
THE  RAISER'S  DAVS  WORK. 

A  coRRESPONDE>rr  of  the  BirUmr 
Tageblatt  ij^\\^%  an  interesting  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  emperor  William,  at 
the  ena  of  his  ninety-first  year,  ordinarily 
spends  his  day.  We  summarize  this  arti- 
cle, supplementing  it  with  some  informa- 
tion obtained  from  private  sources. 

The  emperor  is  now  able  to  devote  four- 
teen hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  to  the 
various  duties  of  his  exalted  position. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  wears 
his  uniform  and  his  military  boots.  Quite 
recently  his  physicians  prescribed  for  him 
a  new  programme  for  the  cmplovmcnt  of 
his  walking  hours,  and  it  is  saicf  to  have 
been  adopted  with  great  benefit. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  valet 
enters  the  emperor's  bedroom  with  a 
small  cup  of  tea,  which  his  Majesty  drinks 
before  he  rises.  In  former  years'  it  was 
his  custom  to  rise  when  he  felt  that  he  had 
slept  long  enough,  and  to  go  at  once  to 
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bis  dressing-room ;  but  of  late,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  physicians,  he  has 
made  it  his  habit  to  lie  in  bed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  waking.  At  half  past 
eight  the  emperor  quits  his  bed,  and,  with 
very  little  assistance,  dresses  himself.  He 
has  three  personal  servants  who  take 
turns  in  waiting  upon  him  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time.  These  are  his  wardrobe- 
man  Engcl,  and  his  two  valets  Ukermarker 
and  Krause. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Kaiser  goes  to  his 
library,  where  he  breakfasts,  usually  on 
tea  and  toast.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
however,  breakfast  is  served  about  twenty 
minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  his  Majesty  is  in  his  study,  where 
he  receives  the  report  of  the  president  of 
police.  On  other  days  the  emperor  does 
not  begin  work  until  twenty  minutes  after 
nine.  His  first  business  is  to  open  let- 
ters and  sign  documents.  Punctually  at 
ten  o'clock  Herr  von  Wilmowski,  the 
chief  of  the  Civil  Cabinet,  arrives  for  a 
brief  interview ;  and  from  that  hour  audi- 
ence succeeds  audience  until  half  past 
twelve,  when  the  emperor  takes  his  sec- 
ond breakfast.  This  invariably  consists 
of  a  basin  of  plain  soup  and  some  meat  of 
an  easily  digestible  kind.  The  menu  for 
breakfast  and  for  dinner  is  drawn  up  by  a 
physician  in  consultation  with  the  cook, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  emperor,  who 
generally  makes  some  slight  alteration  ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  stories 
that  have  been  told  of  his  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  hot  boiled  lobsters  and  crabs. 
The  doctors  have  ordered  the  Kaiser  to 
drink  a  glass  of  good  old  Bordeaux  with 
his  breakfast  as  well  as  with  his  dinner; 
but  the  emperor  cares  little  for  wine,  and 
compromises  the  matter  by  deluging  his 
Ch&teau  Margaux  with  natural  Seltzer 
water.  When  the  guard  is  changed,  the 
emperor  seldom  fails  to  appear  at  the 
well-known  window  of  his  palace  to  return 
the  salutations  of  the  crowd  which  is  al- 
ways assembled  without.  After  the  sec- 
ond breakfast  there  are  more  audiences 
and  interviews,  until  it  is  time  for  the 
Kaiser  to  take  his  daily  drive.  He  usu- 
ally returns  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  at 
once  resumes  work.  Between  three  and 
five  the  higher  officials  of  the  empire  have 
audience  ;and  at  five  dinner  is  announced. 
It  lasts  one  hour,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  emperor  goes  back  to  his  study, 
where,  for  an  hour,  he  reads  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  day  or  has  passages  from  them 


read  to  him.  At  seven  he  orders  his  car- 
riage, and,  if  he  has  nothing  more  impor- 
tant to  do.  goes  either  to  the  theatre  or  to 
the  opera.  He  has  always  been  a  great 
lover  of  the  drama,  and  he  is  very  unwill- 
ing to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
evening's  enjoyment  of  it;  yet  be  has  for 
many  years  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  to 
the  theatre  while  the  body  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  armies  or  of  anv  old  politi- 
cal servant  lies  unburied.  When  the  em- 
peror returns  from  the  theatre  tea  is 
served,  and  some  time  is  spent  in  social 
conversation ;  but  at  about  ten  o*clock  his 
Majesty  goes  once  more  to  bis  study,  to 
give  attention  to  any  pressing  matters  that 
may  have  come  up  during  the  day.  When 
he  has  dealt  with  these  he  goes  to  his 
room,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  vaJet  of 
the  day  leaves  him,  taking  away  the  lamp 
and  leaving  a  lighted  night-light  on  the 
table  by  the  bedside.  The  emperor  sleeps 
uncommonly  well,  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
electric  bell  which  rings  in  the  neighbor- 
ing room  in  which  sits  the  valet  on  duty 
is  very  seldom  heard  during  the  night. 

The  Kaiser  likes  to  have  a  vase  filled 
with  corn-flowers  on  his  study  table,  and 
declares  that  if  there-  be  no  corn-flow- 
ers there  will  be  no  work  done.  Flowers 
for  this  vase  arc  therefore  specially  grown 
in  a  forcing-house  at  Potsdam  all  the  year 
round.  For  making  marginal  notes  upon 
public  documents  the  emperor  uses  along 
and  very  thick  pencil.  This  also  has  to 
be  specially  prepared  for  him;  but  for 
years  he  used  an  ordinary  carpenter*s  pen- 
cil, and  he  only  relinquished  it  when  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  the  softness 
of  the  lead  caused  his  writing  to  smear 
and  become  undecipherable.  His  Majesty 
neither  smokes  nor  takes  snuff,  and  any 
spare  moments  that  may  be  at  bis  dis- 
posal during  the  day  are  spent  with  the  em- 
press, in  whose  presence  he  is  always  most 
punctilious  and  attentive.  At  the  time  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  em- 
peror by  Nobiling,  in  1878,  the  empress 
was  in  very  bad  health  ;  and  she  was  un- 
able to  go  to  her  husband's  room  until 
some  days  after  the  event.  At  last  she 
dragged  herself  down-stairs  to  his  apart- 
ments, ejaculating,  **  How  happy  I  shall 
be  to  see  thee  again  I "  The  Kaiser,  whose 
room  was  full  of  ofiicers  and  whose  door 
was  open,  heard  her  and  laughingly 
shouted,  **  Well,  come  along,  wife ;  come 
along  I "  And  when  the  cmpreu  appeared 
both  burst  into  tears. 
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such  mere  nominis  umbra  that  it  is  hard 
to  feel  the  faintest  interest  in  them  or  in 
their  fortunes ;  if  the  wiredrawn  conceit 
of  spreading  an  inscription  over  many 
pages  by  its  repetition  in  different  lan- 
guages and  in  varied  type  ;  if  the  absence 
of  most  of  the  higher  qualities  of  style 
which  ensure  a  permanent  place  in  liter- 
ature,—  if  all  these  defects  ought  to  be 
condoned  on  the  plea  of  counterbalancing 
excellence,  we  should  be  content  to  pass 
them  by  without  further  criticism.  For 
adventure  pure  and  simple,  written  only 
to  amuse,  is  a  legitimate,  if  not  a  very 
lofty  aim,. and  the  hands  of  a  competent 
artist  would  mould  it  into  stories  that 
should  be  delightful  to  the  imagination  as 
well  as  interesting  to  the  understanding. 
Dexterity  in  construction,  intricacy  of 
plot,  vivid  powers  of  describing  things 
fairly  describable,  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
might  combine  to  present  such  stirring 
perils  by  flood  and  field  as  should  kindle 
a  keen  healthy  interest,  and  foster  manli- 
ness of  thought  and  character.  But  such 
books  could  no  more  be  produced  without 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  observance 
of  the  canons  bv  which  the  literature  of 

m 

the  imagination  is  regulated,  than  a  valid 
argument  can  be  constructed  in  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  logic.  Whether  Mr.  Hag- 
gard sins,  and  in  what  degree,  against  the 
laws  of  his  art,  we  hope  to  make  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Haggard's  stock  in  trade  is  singu- 
larly limited.  A  few  very  shadowy  char- 
acters, with  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  more 
substantial  actors ;  a  description  of  a 
sunrise,  a  sunset,  and  a  storm ;  scenes 
from  life  and  sport  in  southern  and  central 
Africa  ;  a  battle  involving  terrific  carnage 
and  a  desperate  single  combat  described 
with  the  minuteness  and  refinement  that 
would  grace  the  account  of  a  prize-fight 
in  a  sporting  newspaper,  —  these,  with 
the  architectural  details  already  adverted 
to,  interspersed  with  agnostic  reflections, 
morbid  moralizing,  and  a  queer  vein  of 
genuine  but  broad  humor,  form  the  warp 
and  woof  of  these  stories.  H  the  dramatis 
porsonic  are  mostly  either  fiends  or  fools, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
gradually  disappear  as  the  story  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  stage 


that  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing actors.  With  the  exception  of  Jess 
and  (as  it  has  been  well  termed)  *^that  ut- 
terly impossible  She,"  there  is  very  little 
delineation  of  character,  and  the  author 
relies  for  his  effects  upon  the  skill,  such 
as  it  is,  with  which  he  can  interweave 
horrors  into  his  narrative.  We  have  them 
in  every  conceivable  form.  Indiscriminate 
and  individual  slaughter,  whole  corpses 
and  dismembered  limbs,  skulls  and  bones, 
duels  and  suicide,  torture  and  treachery, 
witchcraft  and  madness  —  all  are  available 
material  for  Mr.  Haggard's  purpose.  He 
presents  us  with  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
shambles  and  all  the  imagery  of  the  char- 
nel-house, and  when  the  frightful  scenes 
of  suffering  and  slaughter  have  been  duly 
exhausted  in  action,  we  have  a  distorted 
repetition  of  them  in  the  actor*s  dreams. 
That  the  narrative  at  times  trembles  on 
the  verge  of  sensuality,  that  the  writer's 
humor  does  not  disclaim  the  broadest 
farce,  that  his  well-bred  Englishmen  can 
hardly  be  acquitted  of  vulgarity,  and  that 
sceptical  theories  should  be  gratuitously 
scattered  broadcast  in  his  pages,  are  sub- 
sidiary but  serious  blemishes  in  what  nay 
be  designated  as  the  culture  of  the  ho^ 
rible.  We  shall  give  our  readers  ample 
opportunity  to  determine  how  far  these 
strictures  are  deserved,  and  shall  also  wk 
tice,  as  occasion  offers,  some  other  pecul- 
iarities of  the  au thorns  style. 

Now  the  first  requisite  in  all  worics  of 
pure  imagination  is  self-restraint.  It 
needs  neither  art  nor  genius  to  kiadk 
superficial  emotion  if  the  writer  has  ao 
reserve.  It  is  easy  to  season  a  story  with 
coarse  attractions,  to  invest  it  with  powo^ 
ful  though  evanescent  interest,  and  to  pit 
a  passing  reputation  for  strength  by 
ment  efforts  to  say  extraordinaiy  di 
but  very  different  qualities  are 
to  fiction  of  a  high  order.  Simplicity  aid 
sincerity,  delicacy  and  sympathy,  are  aec- 
essary  to  its  construction,  and  tbese  de- 
ments are  conspicuous  by  their  absfff 
in  Mr.  Haggard's  stories.  His  elafaonlc 
detail  is  too  often  only  tawdry  OffnaflMiL 
His  raptures  are  so  insincere  and  aweil 
as  to  suggest  the  uncomfortable  snapidoa 
that  he  is  laughing  at  bis  readen.  Ht 
knows  not,  or  he  utterly  disrefvd^  tht 
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sanctities  with  which  mankind  deems  it 
fitting  to  shroud  the  secrets  of  the  tomb 
and  the  solemn  presence-chamber  of  death. 
Nor  are  these  defects  a  venial  violation  of 
merely  conventional  propriety.  They  are 
transgressions  of  innate  and  universal 
law:  — 

Not  easily  forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that  bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart, 
Let  in  the  day. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  general 
principles  to  tiieir  application.  It  is  Mr. 
Haggard's  wont  to  supply  himself  with 
certain  invariable  stage  properties  before 
he  introduces  his  melodramas  to  his  au- 
dience. These  include,  iirst,  an  insipid 
Adonis,  of  whom  all  the  women  are  en- 
amored, and  a  champion  pugilist,  whose 
exploits  fill  a  large  space  in  the  play; 
second,  two  or  more  women,  whose  affec- 
tions are  at  cross  purposes,  to  the  eventual 
triumph  in  most  cases  of  the  least  worthy ; 
third,  several  scoundrels,  civilized  and 
savage,  whose  repulsive  appearance  and 
atrocious  deeds  form  the  leading  attrac- 
tions; and  lastly,  a  crabbed,  sententious 
sage,  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
of  the  piece.  The  story  of  "Jess  "  apart, 
there  are  characters  in  each  of  the  four 
other  books  before  us  which  might  be 
bodily  transferred  and  exchanged  from 
one  story  to  another  without  any  sense  of 
incongruity  jarring  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

"The  Witch's  Head"  opens  with  a 
pitched  battle  between  Ernest  Kershaw 
and  Jeremy  Jones,  who  become  subse- 
quently the  Adonis  and  the  champion  of 
the  story.  The  two  boys  are  living,  as  is 
Jeremy's  sister  Dorothy,  under  the  roof  of 
Reginald  Cardus.  All  three  are  orphans. 
Ernest  is  a  nephew  of  Reginald's,  and  the 
other  two  are  the  children  of  Mary  Atter- 
leigh,  to  whom  Cardus  had  been  engaged, 
and  by  whom  he  had  been  jilted.  Two 
sisters,  Eva  and  Florence  Ceswick,  the 
former  surpassingly  beautiful  and  a  fool, 
the  other  less  fair  and  a  fiend;  Mr,  De 
Talor,  a  vulgar,  unprincipled,  and  wealthy 
parvenu  ;  Rev.  James  Plowden,  a  diabol- 
ical and  impossible  clergyman  ;  a  maniac 
grandfather  of  Jeremy  and  Dorothy;  and 
Mr.  Alston,  a  sententious  colonist,  —  form 


the  company.  The  story  itself  is  suffi- 
ciently commonplace,  its  seeming  purpose, 
if  it  have  any,  being  to  illustrate  the  mis- 
chief which  may  be  wrought  by  the  weak- 
ness of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  having 
won  a  man's  true  love,  has  not  the  firm- 
ness to  be  faithful.  The  tragedy  is  brought 
about  by  the  infernal  intrigues  of  Florence 
Ceswick,  who  is  herself  in  love  with 
Ernest,  and  is  determined  that  Eva  shall 
not  marry  him. 

We  feel  that  we  must  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  introducing  them  to  "The 
Witch's  Head ; "  but  as  its  name  appears 
on  the  titlepage  of  all  Mr.  Haggard's  later 
works,  he  evidently  exults  in  its  author- 
ship, and  would  take  advantage  of  the 
popularity  of  "She"  and  "King  Solo- 
mon's Mines"  to  promote  its  sale.  We 
know  not  how  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
harshness  in  handling  it.  The  story  is 
clumsy  in  construction,  and  so  essentially 
coarse,  alike  in  expression  and  in  thought, 
that  its  pages  bristle  with  sentences  that 
outrage  sound  judgment,  cultivated  taste, 
and  refined  discrimination.  The  seashore 
adjoining  Kesterwick  is  said  to  present  a 
coast-line  out  "of  which  the  waves  had 
taken  huge  moutbfuls,  ////  it  was  as  full 
of  gaps  as  an  old  crones  jaw^  Lady 
Kershaw  (the  one  bright,  lovable  person 
of  the  story)  knows  that  her  blind  hus- 
band will  bs  down  on  his  luck  for  at  least 
a  day  after  he  has  described  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  lost  his  sight. 
Florence  Ceswick  soundly  rates  her  future 
brother-in-law :  — 

*'  listen ;  it  suits  my  purpose  that  you  should 
marry  Eva,  and  you  shall  marry  her ;  but  I 
will  not  stoop  to  play  the  hypocrite  with  a  man 
like  you.  You  talk  of  yourself  as  a  gentle- 
man— a  gentleman^  forsooth  1  A  satyr,  a 
devil  in  disguise  1  "  .  .  .  Mr.  Plowden  left 
the  house  white  with  fury,  and  cursing  in  a 
manner  remarkable  in  a  clergyman.  (Pp.  204, 
205.) 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  surpass  the 
coarseness  of  these  brief  extracts,  but  even 
vulgarity  may  be  aggravated  by  its  intru- 
sion at  a  specially  incongruous  season,  and 
this  literary  feat  Mr.  Haggard  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Ernest  persuades 
Eva  to  sail  with  him  one  summer  evening, 
and  the  one  tender  love-scene  of  the  story 
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follows.     With  poetry  and  mutual   vows  man  eyes.    It  was  these  awful  eyes  that  car 

of  unwavering  fidelity,  with  rapture  and  ried  such  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  on-looker» 

blandishment,   they    repeat   the    old,   old  when  they  cast  their  first  glance  around,  and 

story.     When  they  return  to  the  shore  the  made  them,  not  unnaturally,  cry  out  that  it 

Kr^ofr«or.  ;»  ^,„^\*iri^  iUc^r^  wasalivc.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  the  most  dread- 

boatman  .s  awaiting  them.  j^,  ^^j     ^^^^  „^.^  ^^',.^  o£fcr{rotten  ages  was 

Ernest  paid  the  man,  and  they  turned  to  go.  the  mocking  smile  that  the  artist  who  "  set  it 

Eva  had  not  got  many  yards  when  she  felt  a  up  **  had  managed  to  preserve  upon  the  face 

heavy  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder.     Turning  — a  smile  that  just  drew  the  lips  up  enough 

in  astonishment  she  perceived  the  mariner,  to  show  the  white  teeth  beneath,  and  gave  the 

•'  I  sav,  miss,'*  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  idea  that  its  wearer  had  died  in  the  full  enjov- 

"  Well,  what.^*'     '^^  Never  you  eat  the  rind  of  ment  of  some  malicious  jest  or  triumph,     ft 

a  Dutch  cheese!**    [The  italics  are  Mr.  Hag-  was  a  terrible  thing  to  look  on,  that  long- 

yard's.]     '*  I  says  it  as  knows.'*     Eva  did  not  dead,  beautiful  face,  with  its  abundant  hair,  its 

forget  his  advice.     (P.  77).  crowning  coronet,  its  moving  crystal  eyes,  and 

its  smile ;  and  yet  there  was  something  awfallr 

We  shall  be   so  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  fascinating  about  it:  those  who  had  seen  it 

Haggard  for  quotations   that  we  borrow  once  would  always  long  to  see  it  again.* 

another  brief  one  as  our  sole  comment  on  yhis  cheerful  ornament,  which  irresistibly 

this  extract.     -  Lrnest  s  was  a  fine-strung  recalls  a  certain  railway  advertisement  of 

mind,     he  tells  us,  -and  he  shuddered  Nubian  blacking,  possessed,  like  the  witch, 

when    It    vvas   set  to   play   such    coarse  ^j  moving  crystal  eyes,  and  with  the  fur- 

music.      We  shudder  too.  ^^er  attraction  of  swarthv  features,  is  duly 


.^.   ...^  ... —  ..    jj^^Q    ^^araus  —  anomer    episoae  in  tnis 

^.,     .'      c     *.     /sards  extraordinary  St        e  tale  — is  "Jones, 

predilection  for  the  horrible.     The  title  of  ^^^  ^^,  ^^^j,  ^^^^  fraudulently  bankrupt, 

his  story  is  derived  from  a  mere  passing  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^    committing  sufcide."    De 

incident,  introduced  quite  unnecessarily  '^^1^^  is  utterly  ruined  through  the  secret 

'^'!^°'?l.^"LV^^r^''"^.^_."P°".f.^^5°^^^^^^         intrigues  of  Cardus,  who,  although  appar- 

Kesterwick.  is 
firms  prac- 

.seasoned  with  horrors,  is  a  very  insipid  anTt^ndonTas  welfas'solVp^^^ 

affair  indeed.    The  sea  has   encroached  ^  railway-grease  factory  at   Manchester, 

upon  the  churchyard  of  the  village  where  ^^^  partner  in  a  leading  house  on  the  Loo- 

Lva  Ccswick  and  Mr.  Cardus  reside,  and  ^on  Stock  Exchange.     Mr.  Haggard  does 

the  young  lady  finds   upon   the  shore  a  ^^^  jo  things   by  halves.     De  Talor  if 

leaden  box  which  IS  brought  to  the  house  hopelessly  penniless.    Cardus  is  a  mil- 

of  Mr.  Cardus  and  opened  in  the  presence  ijonaire.    A  month  after  this  consammi. 

of  the  whole  family.  tj^n  is  reached,  the  case  containing  the 

And  this  was  what  thev  saw  there  upon  the  witch's  head  is  burst  open  by  the  faUiitf 

box.     Let  the  reader   imagine  the  face  and  of  some  armor  suspended  above   it,  and 

head  of  a  lovely  woman  of  some  thirty  years  every  one  is  "  unhinged  "  at  the  sight  of 

of  age,  the  latter  covered  with  rippling' brown  the  baleful  eyes  which  seem  to  mm;  imm( 

locks  of  great  length,  above  which  was  set  a  nod.    That  same  night,  mad  Atterleigb 

roughly  fashioned  coronet  studded  with  uncut  stabs  Mr.  Cardus  in  his  bed,  and,  monilfr 

gems.     Let  him  imagine  this  face,  all  but  the  \^»   Ernest   Kershaw's  black   horse,  the 

ips.  which  were  colored  red    pale  with  the  Devil,  plunges  into  the  sea  marshes^  and 

bloodless  i)allor  of  death,  and  the  flesh  so  firm  •    1^^^'  ^  rp.^  j.„^^-   »:^^  •    *    *il       ijm 

and  frcshJooking  that  it  might  have  been  that  ^^  ^""^^  .  ^*^^?''^^VP*'^'*  '***>?  'j>°«  ^  fe 

of  a  corpse  not  a  dav  old?  so  firm,  indeed,  Quoted  m  full,  and  no  abbreviation  COuU 

that  the  head  and  all  its  pendent  weight  of  ^^  justice  to  the  absurdity  of  its  style  and 

beautiful  hair  could  stand  on  the  unshrunken  language.     Our  old  friend  the  sailof,  who 

base  of  the  neck  which,  in  some  far-past  age,  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  three  bandied 

colli  steel  had  made  so  smooth.    Then  let  him  pages,  appropriately  reappears  at  tbedo^ 

imagine   the   crowning   horror  of  this   weird  ing  scene.     **  Bust  me  I "  said  the  ancient 

sight.     The  eyes  of  a  corpse  are  shut,  but  the  one   aloud,  and   shaking  with    a  mortal 

eyes  in  this  head  were  wide  open,  and  the  long  ^read  ;  "bust  me,  I  have  stcXMl  Still  and 

black  lashes,  as  pertect  now  as  on  the  dav  of  ^^^j  •«.,««  .>  ^.i^J^tkiM^  Um«  1  i-....^- j 

death,  hang   over  wh.it  appeared,  when 'the  f  !^.^^^?^.^  1h^^«     r^^  ^  '  P?^  "^ 

light  struck  them,  to  be  two  balls  of  trembling  \  ^"'"S  "'^e  tnat  I        L-OmOient  IS  SVpCT 

lire,  that  glittered  and  rolled  and  fixed  them-  ""O^s, 
selves  upon  the  face  of  the  observer  like  hu-  •  The  WitdtPt  Hnd,  ppb  6»4ii 
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"  She,"  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  and 
"Allan  Quatermain  "  may  be  classed  to- 
gether. They  are  all  stories  of  imaginary 
adventure,  a  type  of  romance,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  literary 
ability  which  has  recently  been  devoted  to 
it,  but  which,  through  the  writings  of 
Jules  Verne,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and 
others,  has  attained  very  great  popularity. 
In  some  respects  Mr.  Haggard  must  be 
placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of  writers 
of  this  class  of  fiction.  He  possesses 
very  remarkable  imaginative  power.  He 
can  write  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
of  sporting  incident,  and  of  perilous  ad- 
venture with  a  vivid  brilliancy  that  has 
rarely  been  surpassed.  The  ability  to 
portray  all  the  higher  qualities  of  African 
savage  life,  and  the  writer's  sympathy,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance,  with  Zulu  char- 
acter, give  a  reality  to  his  savage  heroes 
which  is  wanting  to  the  European  char- 
acters in  these  three  stories.  The  por- 
traiture of  the  latter  is  confined  to  what 
any  farce-writer  would  select  in  placing 
his  piece  upon  the  stage — oddity  of  fea- 
ture, dress,  and  manner  —  trick  of  gesture 
or  of  phrase.  Nor  does  Mr.  Haggard  lack 
special  ingenuity  in  keeping  the  preter 
natural  element  so  largely  in  subordination 
to  what  is  possible  as  to  make  the  two 
blend  easily  together.  We  may  have  to 
advert  presently  to  the  method  which  he 
employs  to  work  out  a  realistic  picture  by 
introducing  matters  of  daily  experience 
into  the  substance  of  his  wildest  concep)- 
tions.  Yet,  without  calling  in  question 
these  important  qualifications,  we  question 
whether  three  more  repulsive  books  have 
for  a  long  season  been  sent  forth  by  pub- 
lishers ol  good  repute  than  •*  She,"  "  King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  and  "Allan  Quater- 
main." 

Most  of  the  blemishes  in  Mr.  Haggard's 
writings  may  be  traced  to  his  disregard  of 
the  sound  rule,  Nee  nimis  valde,  nee  nimis 
sespe.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  force  of 
moderation.  From  more  than  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view  the  blots  arising 
from  this  neglect  of  self-restraint  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  We  are 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do 
nor  wish  to  check  the  flight  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's imagination.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  conception  of  life  and  beauty  pre- 
served unimpaired  for  two  thousand  years, 
not  to  the  weird  journey  in  search  of 
King  Solomon's  mines,  nor  to  the  voyage 
by  the  underground  river  that  passed 
through  the  subterranean  volcanic  lake 
and  emercjed  in  the  lost  country  of  the  Zu 
Vendi.     If  we  do  not  place  a  high  value 


upon  even  well-elaborated  conceits  of  this 
nature  it  is  because  the  ground  has  already 
been  so  fully  occupied  that  we  are  sa- 
tiated with  such  literary  dainties,  and  still 
more  because  the  marvels  revealed  by  sci- 
ence are  of  such  supreme  interest  as  to 
make  us  impatient  that  any  man's  talent 
should  be  absorbed  in  working  out  unsub- 
stantial wonders.  But,  accepting  Mr. 
Haggard's  work  from  an  entirely  neutral 
standpoint,  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  sound 
literary  criticism  ;  not  because  of  the  sub- 
jects selected,  but  because  of  his  mode  of 
handling  them.  The  faults  we  have  to 
expose  would  equally  mar  the  attempt  to 
deal  through  the  medium  of  fiction  with 
any  section  of  the  broad  field  of  human 
life. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's tendency  to  exaggeration.  He 
continually  overdoes  his  part.  He  has 
little  sense  of  proportion.  All  his  adjec- 
tives are  superlatives.  Once  embarlced 
on  the  stream  of  the  supernatural  the 
reader  is  prepared  quietly  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  wonders  described  under  a  tempo- 
rary delusion  of  their  reality;  but  this 
repose  is  forbidden  us.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally stirred  up  by  the  energy  of  the  writer's 
affirmations  or  the  extravagance  of  his 
epithets.  Sometimes  these  are  so  start- 
ling  as  to  awaken  not  only  our  antago- 
nism, but  our  strong  repugnance.  When 
we  read  in  the  description  of  She's  in- 
cantations, "  Down  came  the  clenched 
hands  to  her  side,  then  up  again  above  her 
head,  and,  as  I  am  a  living  and  honorable 
many  the  white  flame  of  tne  fire  leapt  up 
after  them,"  we  are  provoked  to  brand  the 
statement  as  the  briefest  and  most  odious 
of  English  monosyllables.  A  kindred 
feeling  of  irritation  is  awakened  by  the 
repetition  usque  ad  nauseam  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  writer's  powers  are  too  feeble 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mar- 
vels he  IS  setting  before  us.  It  is  the 
business  of  his  art  to  give  expression  to 
beauty,  emotion,  and  thought,  and  al- 
though it  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  at 
times  to  assert  that  any  of  these  were  pres- 
ent in  a  form  or  degree  which  was  inde- 
scribable, yet  the  continual  reiteration  of 
such  a  statement  evinces  poverty  of  skill 
and  still  more  of  pains.  No  more  indo- 
lent device  can  be  adopted  to  evade  the 
trouble  of  accurate  and  exact  description 
than  to  declare  that  anything  is  indescrib- 
able. How  often  Mr.  Haggard  betakes 
himself  to  this  refuge  for  the  destitute  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts, 
and  our  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

He  "  cannot  describe  "  two  minutes  of 
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heart-breaking  excitement  amongst  the 
breakers  (She,  p.  54),  nor  the  look  of 
wise  and  sardonic  humor  with  which  Bel- 
lali's  whole  countenance  was  instinct  (p. 
^^\  nor  the  grim  grandeur  of  the  tower- 
ing volcanic  mass  above  the  plain  of  Kdr 
(p.  128),  nor  the  melancholy  chant  of  his 
bearers  and  the  effect  proauced  by  their 
voices  (p.  130),  nor  the  attraction  by  which 
Holly  was  drawn  through  the  dark  pas- 
sage to  witness  She's  incantations  (p.  161), 
nor  the  agony,  the  blind  passion,  and  the 
awful  vindictiveness  displayed  upon  She's 
quivering  features  and  in  the  tortured 
look  of  her  upturned  eyes  (p.  163),  nor  the 
sculptures  in  the  cave  of  torture,  which 
are  so  awful  that  he  will  not  harrow  the 
reader  by  attempting  their  description 
(p.  175,  note),  nor  the  awful  and  hideous 
grandeur  of  the  arena  lighted  by  torches 
of  dead  bodies  (p.  218),  nor  the  infernal 
and  fiendish  cancan  danced  at  this  fasci- 
nating spectacle  (p.  219),  nor  the  grandeur 
of  the  sight  presented  by  the  Temple  of 
Truth  (p.  259),  nor  the  poet's  dream  of 
beauty  frozen  into  stone  (p.  265).  No 
doubt  some  of  these  things  present  con- 
siderable difficulty  even  to  a  well-practised 
pen,  but  as  Mr.  Haggard  has  grappled 
with  tasks  no  less  arduous,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  admirers,  with  no  mean 
success,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  intended 
to  take  him  au pied  de  la  httre^  and  that 
it  is  only  a  stale  trick  by  which  he  desires 
to  goad  our  iaded  sense  of  astonishment 
to  quickcnecf  sensibility. 

The  painful  sense  of  this  inarticulate 
dumbness  in  presence  of  the  mighty 
thoughts  "too  big  for  words"  that  con- 
stantly oppresses  Mr.  Haggard's  soul, 
finds  occasionally  very  ludicrous  vent. 
We  are  favored  at  length  with  the  terms 
in  which  She  curses  her  rival,  who  had 
been  dead  now  for  a  brief  matter  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  the  denunciation, 
which  extends  over  more  than  a  page,  is 
made  irresistibly  comic  by  the  words  ''^  and 
so  on "  at  its  close.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

The  flame  rose  and  fell,  reflecting  itself  in 
her  agonized  eyes ;  the  hissing  sound  of  her 
terrible  maledictions  —  and  no  words  of  mine, 
especially  on  paper,  can  convey  how  terrible 
they  were  —  ran  round  the  walls,  and  died 
away  in  little  echoes,  etc.     (P.  164.) 

Are  we  to  understand  that,  if  vellum  or 
papyrus  had  been  available,  the  reader 
would  have  enjoyed  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  scene  ^  Possibly  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  conducting 
power  of  the  medium  was  not  more  per- 


fect when  we  learn  the  cxtraordinaTV  effect 
produced  by  a  glance  at  a  piece  ot  statu- 
ary in  the  Temple  of  Truth :  — 

For  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  court»  placed 
upon  a  thick  square  slab  of  rock,  was  a  huge 
round  ball  of  stone,  some  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  standing  on  the  ball  was  a  colossal 
winged  figure,  of  a  beauty  so  entrancing  and 
divine  that  when  I  first  gazed  upon  it,  illu- 
minated and  shadowed  as  it  was  by  the  soft 
light  of  the  moon,  my  breath  stood  still,  and 
for  a  moment  my  heart  ceased  beating.  (P. 
264.) 

Mr.  Haggard's  lack  of  simplicity  fre- 
quently neutralizes  some  of  the  most 
marked  excellences  of  his  book.  Wheo 
he  can  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
fine  writing  he  presents  us  with  sketches 
of  scenery  that,  for  beauty  and  truthful- 
ness, cannot  easily  be  surpassed.  Take 
the  following  description  of  sunrise:  ex- 
cept for  some  redundancy  at  the  close,  it 
is  exquisite :  — 

The  moon  went  slowly  down  in  chastened 
loveliness :  she  departed  like  some  sweet  bride 
into  her  chamber,  and  long,  veil-like  shadows 
crept  up  the  sky,  through  which  the  Stan 
peeped  slily  out.  Soon,  however,  they  too 
began  to  pale  before  a  splendor  in  the  east, 
and  then  the  quivering  footsteps  of  the  dawn 
came  rushing  across  tne  new-bom  blue,  and 
shook  the  planets  from  their  places.  Quieter 
and  yet  more  quiet  g^ew  the  sea  *  quiet  as  tbe 
soft  mist  that  brooded  on  her  bosom  and  cov* 
ered  up  her  troubling,  as  the  illusive  wieatht 
of  sleep  brood  upon  a  pain-racked  mind,  cattt 
ing  it  to  forget  its  sorrow.  From  the  east  to 
the  west  sped  the  angels  of  the  dawn,  fron 
sea  to  sea,  from  mountain-top  to  mountain- 
top,  scattering  light  with  both  their  hamb. 
On  they  sped  out  of  the  darkness:  perfedi 
glorious,  like  spirits  of  the  just  breaking  from 
the  tomb ;  on,  over  the  quiet  sea,  orer  the 
low  coast  and  the  swamps  beyond,  and  the 
mountains  beyond  them;  over  tnose  who  slept 
in  peace  and  those  who  woke  in  sorrow,  oicr 
the  evil  and  the  good,  over  the  living  and 
dead,  over  the  wide  world  and  all  that  brealhff 
or  has  breathed  thereon.     (She,  pp.  56-57*) 

Is  it  not  strange  that  an  author  who  has 
so  clear  an  eye  for  poetic  beauty,  evea 
though  it  may  clothe  bis  expression  of  H 
in  too  luxuriant  language,  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  compose  such  an  ea- 
tract  as  follows,  which  occurs  in  his  afr 
count  of  country  life  amongst  the  Za 
Vendi  ?  — 

On  other  days  we  would  pay  visits  to  tht 
country-scats  at  some  of  the  great  lords*  bei» 
tiful  fortified  places,  and  the  villages  dusto^ 
ing  beneath  their  walls.  Here  we  saw  nBl^ 
yards  and  cornfields,  and  well-kept,  parfc-Ukt 
grounds,  with  such  timber  in  tbon  as  filltd 
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me  with  delight,  for  I  do  love  a  good  tree. 
There  it  stands,  so  strong  and  sturdy  and  yet 
so  beautiful,  a  very  type  of  the  best  sort  of 
nian.  How  proudly  it  lifts  its  bare  head  to 
the  winter  storms,  and  with  what  a  full  heart 
it  rejoices  when  the  spring  has  come  again ! 
How  grand  its  voice  is,  too,  when  it  talks  with 
the  wmd  —  a  thousand  aeolian  harps  cannot 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  sighing  of  a  great  tree 
in  leaf.  All  day  it  points  to  the  sunshine, 
and  all  night  to  the  stars,  and  thus  passion- 
less, and  yet  full  of  life,  it  endures  through 
the  centuries,  come  storm,  come  shine,  draw- 
ing its  sustenance  from  the  cool  bosom  of  its 
mother  earth,  and  as  the  slow  years  roll  by 
learning  the  great  mysteries  of  growth  and  of 
decay.  And  so  on  and  on  through  genera- 
tions, outliving  individuals,  customs,  dynas- 
ties—  all  save  the  landscape  it  adorns  and 
human  nature  —  till  the  appointed  dav  when 
the  wind  wins  the  long  battle  and  rejoices 
over  a  reclaimed  space,  or  decay  puts  the  last 
stroke  to  his  fungus-fingered  work.  Oh  1  one 
should  always  think  twice  before  one  cuts 
down  a  tree.* 

It  would  require  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  modern  English  prose  than  we  can 
claim,  to  parallel,  within  the  limit  of  a  sin- 
gle paragraph,  the  incongruities  and  ab- 
surdities of  this  piece  oi  bombastic  fustian. 
They  are  so  numerous  and  involved  as 
almost  to  defy  analysis.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  park-like  grounds,  so  sugsjestive  of 
an  auctioneer's  advertisement  ot  a  tenth- 
rate  suburban  villa,  we  are  sorely  puzzled 
alike  by  the  type  here  suggested  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  laudation  so  copiously 
bestowed.  Is  the  similarity  between  a 
tree  and  the  best  sort  of  man  confined  to 
the  first  sentence,  so  that  pre-eminent 
human  excellence  consists  in  strength  and 
sturdiness,  provided  only  that  they  are  set 
oti  by  beauty.'^  or  does  the  best  sort  of 
man  also  bare  his  head  to  the  winter 
storms,  talk  to  the  wind  with  a  grand 
voice,  and  through  centuries  draw  his 
sustenance  from  the  cool  bosom  of  his 
mother.'^  Is  it  the  paradoxfcal  endow- 
ment of  a  good  tree  to  be  passionless,  and 
at  the  same  time  proud  and  rejoicing  with 
a  full  heart.'*  Is  it  at  all  more  congruous 
to  assert  that  a  thousand  aeolian  harps 
cannot  equal  in  beauty  the  sighing  of  a 
giant  tree  in  full  leaf,  than  to  aflTirm  that 
ten  thousand  grand  pianos  cannot  equal 
in  pathos  the  whisper  of  a  grand  lady  in 
full  dress  .^  In  what  intelligible  under- 
standing of  the  terms  can  a  tree  be  said, 
any  more  than  a  tortoise  or  any  other  liv- 
ing thing,  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  growth 
and  of  decay  .^  Or  by  what  rational  se- 
quence of  thought  can  it  be  portrayed  as 

*  Allan  Quatermain,  p.  174. 


outliving  the  landscape  of  which  itself 
forms  a  part,  and  human  nature  f  Pos- 
sibly it  is  not  decay,  but  the  pen  of  a 
modern  novelist,  to  which,  after  reading 
such  a  paragraph,  we  should  apply  the 
new-coined  epithet  of  "fungus-fingered." 

But  we  have  more  weighty  objections 
to  these  stories  than  that  they  are  disfig- 
ured by  many  literary  blemishes.  We 
regard  them  as  a  serious  offence  against 
the  reverence  and  delicacy  with  which 
horrible  things  ought  to  oe  treated  in 
books  whose  object  is  pure  amusement. 
We  look  upon  the  repeated  introduction 
of  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  of  every  detail 
of  the  charnel-house,  interspersed  as  these 
scenes  are  with  purposely  ludicrous  effects 
and  comic  allusions,  as  a  violation  of  the 
decency  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from 
all  who  handle  such  solemn  themes.  We 
consider  this  offence  to  be  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  tone  rather  than  the  direct 
expression  of  sensuality  which  penetrates 
the  whole  story  of  "She"  and  much  of 
"  Allan  Quatermain."  We  object  yet 
more  strongly  to  the  gratuitous  intermin- 
gling of  sacred  names  and  sacred  things 
in  the  narrative,  to  the  heedless  scattering 
of  sceptical  opinions,  to  the  contemptuous 
allusions  to  religious  subjects,  to  the  joc- 
ular satisfaction  in  profanity.  We  hold 
that  good  taste  and  right  feeling  should 
restrain  an  author  from  masquerading  in 
theological  costume  in  tales  of  adventure, 
and  from  interjecting  his  suggestions  of 
doubt  when  the  reader's  mind  is  off  its 
guard  and  unfitted  to  weigh  the  deep  ques- 
tions so  unseasonably  thrust  before  it. 
We  cannot  recognize,  indeed,  any  compe- 
tency in  Mr.  Haggard  to  deal  with  matters 
of  such  unspeaKable  importance;  but  we 
hold  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
state  outright,  even  in  the  strongest  terms 
which  he  can  command,  any  difi^culties 
with  which  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
troubles  him,  rather  than  that  he  should 
insert  elaborate  agnostic  disquisitions,  and 
then,  after  a  faint  protest  that  these  are 
not  his  own  convictions,  should  presently 
repeat  them  without  supplying  a  full  refu- 
tation. But  we  must  once  more  pass  from 
general  principles  to  particulars. 

A  few  illustrations  shall  first  be  given 
to  show  that  our  criticism  is  not  unfounded 
before  we  proceed  to  consider  each  sepa- 
rate work.  Perhaps  nothing  could  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  degree  in  which 
these  books  are  saturated  with  horrors 
than  to  quote  some  of  the  similes  which 
occur  in  them.  The  silver  moon  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  pre-eminently  sug- 
gestive of  the  horrible,  but  to  Mr,  Hag- 
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gard's  fancy  it  repeatedly  inspires  the 
most  funereal  thoughts.  At  one  time  the 
mountains  on  its  face  stand  out  weird  and 
sharp  like  the  bones  on  the  face  of  a 
corpse ;  at  another,  its  beams  cast  pencils 
and  patches  of  light  upon  the  blackness 
of  a  marble  floor,  like  white  flowers  on  a 
coffin.  Even  lichens  clinging  motionless 
to  a  rock  recall  the  thought  of  a  white 
beard  hanging  from  a  dead  man's  chin. 
Each  story  in  turn  is  ghostly  and  ghastly. 
The  sight  of  Frank  MuUer,  seen  with  a 
background  of  fiery  sunset,  prompts  the 
remark,  "  He  looks  like  a  devil  in  hell ;  the 
fire  seems  to  be  running  all  up  and  down 
him."  The  truly  diabolical  character  of 
MuUer,  and  the  murderous  work  with 
which  he  is  engrossed  at  the  moment, 
serve  to  palliate  Jess's  strong  lan^juage ; 
but  it  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  ill-timed 
levity  to  describe  conciliating  Billali,  the 
Amahagger  chieftain,  as  making  a  friend 
of  **  this  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  or 
to  drag  in  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  Nebuchadnezzar.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  persons  to  whose  taste  a 
keen  edge  of  wit  is  forged  by  profanity, 
but  we  are  dull  enough  to  see  nothing 
but  a  pointless  vulgarity  and  a  shocking 
ribaldry  in  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  three  comrades  in  "  King  Solo- 
mon's Mines  "pretend  to  cause  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon. 

I  lifted  up  my  hand  solemnly  towards  the 
sky,  an  example  which  Sir  Henry  and  Good 
followed,  and  quoted  a  line  or  two  of  **  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends  "  at  it  in  the  most  impres- 
sive tones  I  could  command.  Sir  Henry  fol- 
lowed with  a  verse  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  Good  addressed  the  Queen  of  Night  in 
a  volume  of  the  most  classical  bad  language 
that  he  could  think  of.  .  .  .  **  Keep  it  up, 
Good.  I  can't  remember  anv  more  poetry. 
Curse  away,  there's  a  good  fellow."  Good 
responded  nobly  to  the  tax  upon  his  inventive 
faculties.  Never  before  had  I  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  breadth  and  depth  and 
height  of  a  naval  officer's  objurgatory  powers. 
For  ten  minutes  he  went  on  without  stopping, 
and  he  scarcely  ever  repeated  himself.  (Pp. 
1S5,  186.) 

The  story  of "  She  "  i.s,  in  our  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  repulsive  that  ever  was 
conceived.  She  herself,  half  woman,  half 
demon,  with  the  form  of  a  siren  and  the 
heart  of  a  cynic:  whose  cold,  calculat- 
ing, chaste  coquetry  is  almost  more  im- 
moral than  warm-blooded  sensualitVi  and 
who  is  represented  as  delighting  to  kindle 
passion  that  she  may  gloat  over  its  impo- 
tence as  she  alternately  quickens  and 
quenches  it,  will  supply  a  new  figure  to 
the  Walhalla  of  monsters  which  modern 


fiction  is  gradually  forming.  The  concep* 
tion  of  her  life  of  two  thou.sand  vears  with 
beauty  unimpaired,  and  with  alf  the  gath- 
ered wisdom  and  experience  of  twenty 
centuries,  spent  in  the  cavern  tombs  of  a 
deserted  city  and  in  the  society  of  an  em- 
balmed corpse,  surrounded  by  deaf  and 
dumb  attendants,  and  ruling  over  ferocious 
savages  who  crawl  like  reptiles  into  her 
presence,  ar\d  whom  she  terrifies  at  inter- 
vals by  unutterable  tortures,  is  so  loath- 
some that  we  are  astounded  at  the  com- 
mendation it  has  secured.  Her  persistent 
recollection  of  a  terrible  crime,  her  as- 
serted acquaintance  with  the  philosophy 
of  varied  schools,  her  irresistible  power, 
as  competent  surely  for  weal  as  for  woe, 
even  her  immutable  fidelity  to  her  long, 
long  lost  Kallikrates — all  fail  to  exercise 
one  softening  influence  or  to  suggest  one 
kindly  sentiment. 

Yet  the  central  figure  is  not  more  hate- 
ful than  the  setting  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. The  book  is  steeped  in  horrors. 
Leo  the  Adonis,  Holly  the  mentor,  and 
Job  their  faithful  attendant  —  this  latter 
being  the  one  only  genuine  specimen  of 
true  warm  fiesh  and  blood  —  have  notjgot 
far  on  their  voyage  from  Zanzibar  berore 
the  chronicle  of  horrors  commences.  A 
squall  wrecks  the  dhow  in  which  they  have 
sailed,  and  all  the  crew,  save  Mohammed 
the  Arab  captain,  and  the  three  English- 
men, are  drowned.  They  pass  through  a 
lagoon  into  a  swamp v  cui-dg-sac  with 
every  prospect  of  perishing  from  hunger 
or  malaria,  and  as  Holly  sinks  into  a  dott 
he  has  a  vision  of  the  appearance  which 
the  boat  and  its  crew  will  shortly  present 

There  she  would  lie,  with  gaping  seams  and 
half  filled  with  fetid  water,  wnich,  when  the 
mist-laden  wind  stirred  her,  would  wash  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  our  mouldering 
bones,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  her,  and  at 
those  in  her  who  would  follow  after  niyths  and 
seek  the  secrets  of  nature.  Already  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  water  rippling  against  the  dcsifr 
cated  bones  and  rattlmg  them  together,  roUng 
my  skull  against  Mohammed's,  and  his  apiimt 
mine,  till  at  last  Mohammed's  stood  stn^ght 
up  upon  its  vertebrae  and  glared  at  me  throng 
its  empty  eyeholes,  and  cursed  me  with  Ui 
CTinning  laws,  because  I,  a  dog  of  a  ChrisdtB, 
disturbea  the  last  sleep  of  a  true  beUem. 

(Pp-  7Z*  74-) 

He  is  roused  from  this  cheerfai  dream 
to  find  himself  and  his  companions  prisp 
oners  in  the  hands  of  the  cannibal  Am* 
hageer,  who  put  red-hot  iron  pott  on  the 
heads  of  strangers  and  eat  their  flesh. 
These  amiable  savages  are  the  subjects  of 
She. 
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We  are  now  fairly  launched  upon  the 
stream  of  horrors,  and  their  intensity,  as 
the  story  develops,  increases  until  we 
wonder  what  new  terror  can  be  devised. 
We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Haggard  is  equal  to  the  difficulty.  His 
repertorium  of  the  frightful  is  inexhausti- 
ble. The  struggle  to  hot-pot  Mohammed, 
the  terrific  scene  of  the  dance  lighted  by 
huge  torches  of  dead  bodies,  the  vast 
bone-pit  with  the  dream  it  inspires,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  passage  to  the  cavern  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  duly  reach  their  climax 
in  the  final  scene.  Tnat  some  of  the  most 
revolting  of  Mr.  Haggard's  tableaux  have 
their-counterpart  in  the  orgies  of  African 
savages,  and  that  authority  might  be 
quoted  from  ancient  books  of  travel  or 
from  the  records  of  modern  discovery  for 
many  of  his  strongest  delineations  may  be 
true  ;  but  to  what  purpose  are  they  intro- 
duced into  stories  of  imaginary  adven- 
ture ?  Why  should  the  imagination  be 
educated  to  revel  in  the  bestial.?  No 
such  plea  could  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  the  following  detailed  account  of  She's 
death  :  — 

**  Why,  what  is  it  —  what  is  it?  "she  said 
confusedly.  "  I  feel  dazed.  Surely  the  qual- 
ity ot  the  fire  hath  not  altered.  Can  the  prin- 
ciple of  Life  alter?  Tell  me,  Kallikrates,  is 
there  aught  wrong  with  my  eyes  ?  I  see  not 
clear,"  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and 
touched  her  hair  —  and  oh,  horror  of  horrors  ! 

—  it  all  fell  upon  the  floor. 

*'Oh,  look! -^  look  I  — look!''  shrieked  Job, 
in  a  shrill  falsetto  of  terror,  his  eyes  nearly 
dropping  out  of  his  head,  and  foam  upon  his 
lips.  ""Look!  —  look!  —  look!  she's  shrivel- 
ling up!  she's  turning  into  a  monkey!  "  and 
down  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  foaming  and 
gnashing  in  a  fit. 

True  enough  —  I  faint  even  as  I  write  it  in 
the  living  presence  of  that  terrible  recollection 

—  she  was  shrivelling  up;  the  golden  snake 
that  had  encircled  her  gracious  form  slipped 
over  her  hips  and  to  the  ground ;  smaller  and 
smaller  she  grew;  her  skin  changed  color, 
and  in  place  of  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its 
lustre  it  turned  dirty  brown  and  yellow,  like 
an  old  piece  of  withered  parchment.  She  felt 
at  her  head :  the  delicate  hand  was  nothing 
but  a  claw  now,  a  human  talon  like  that  of  a 
badly  preserved  Egyptian  mummy,  and  then 
she  seemed  to  realize  what  kind  of  chance  was 
passing  over  her,  and  she  shrieked,  ah,  she 
shrieked! — she  rolled  upon  the  floor  and 
shrieked ! 

Smaller  she  grew,  and  smaller  yet,  till  she 
was  no  larger  than  a  baboon.  Now  the  skin 
was  puckered  into  a  million  wrinkles,  and  on 
the  shapeless  face  was  the  stamp  of  unutter- 
able age.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it;  no- 
body ever  saw  anything  like  the  frightful  age 
that  was  graven  on  that  fearful  countenance, 


no  bigger  now  than  that  of  a  two  months' 
child,  though  the  skull  remained  the  same 
size,  or  nearly  so ;  and  let  all  men  pray  to  God 
they  never  may,  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
reason. 

At  last  she  lay  still,  or  only  feebly  moving. 
She,  who  but  two  minutes  before  had  gazed 
upon  us,  the  loveliest,  noblest,  most  splendid 
woman  the  world  has  ever  seen,  she  lay  still 
before  us  near  the  masses  of  her  own  dark 
hair,  no  larger  than  a  big  monkey,  and  hide* 
ous  —  ah,  too  hideous  for  words.  And  yet, 
think  of  this  —  at  that  very  moment  I  thought 
of  it  —  it  was  the  sanu  woman  I 

She  was  dying :  we  saw  it,  and  thanked  God 

—  for  while  she  lived  she  could  feel,  and  what 
must  she  have  felt  ?  She  raised  herself  upon 
her  bony  hands,  and  blindly  gazed  around  her, 
swaying  her  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  as 
a  tortoise  does.  She  could  not  see,  for  her 
whitish  eyes  were  covered  with  a  homy  film. 
Oh,  the  horrible  pathos  of  the  sight!  But 
she  could  still  speak. 

**  Kallikrates,"  she  said  in  husky,  trem- 
bling notes;  '* forget  me  not,  Kallikrates. 
Have  pity  on  my  shame.  I  shall  come  again, 
and  shall  once  more  be  beautiful ;  I  swear  it 

—  it  is  true!  Oh  —  h  —  h!''  and  she  fell 
upon  her  face,  and  was  still. 

On  the  very  spot  where  more  than  twenty 
centuries  before  she  had  slain  Kallikrates  the 
priest,  she  herself  fell  down  and  died. 

Overcome  with  the  extremity  of  horror,  we 
too  fell  on  the  sandy  floor  of  that  dread  place, 
and  swooned  away. 

I  know  not  how  long  we  remained  thus. 
Many  hours,  I  suppose.  When  at  last  I 
opened  my  eyes,  the  other  two  were  still  out- 
stretched upon  the  floor.  The  rosy  light  yet 
beamed  like  a  celestial  dawn,  and  the  thuncier- 
wheels  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  yet  rolled  upon 
their  accustomed  track,  for  as  I  awoke  the 
great  pillar  was  passing  away.  There,  too, 
lay  the  hideous  little  monkey  frame,  covered 
with  crinkled  yellow  parchment,  that  once  had 
been  the  glorious  She.  Alas  1  it  was  no  hid- 
eous dream  —  it  was  an  awful  and  unparalleled 
factl     (She,  pp.  293-5.) 

Mr.  Haggard  touches  in  •*  She  "  the  ze- 
nith of  his  glory  as  Pontifex  Maximus  of 
the  horrible,  but  he  displays  no  mean 
ability  in  the  same  cult  both  in  "  King  Sol- 
omon's Mines,"  which  preceded,  and  in 
'*  Allan  Quatermain  "  which  followed  it. 
Each  story  is  distinguished  by  a  highly 
spiced  individuality  in  this  respect  which 
shows  the  strange  fascination  which  it 
exercises  over  ^fr•  Haggard's  mind.  Is 
it  worthy  of  the  writers  unquestionable 
talents  that  he  should  squander  them  in 
detailing  the  enormities  committed  by  a 
ferocious  savage  ?  The  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty ; 
let  us  leave  them  in  the  deep  shadow  that 
hides  them  from  our  sight,  cot  drag  them 
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into  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  Had  any  of  the  three  European  adventurers 
Mr.  Haggard  led  the  host  of  Israel  against  who  start  forth  in  the  quest  of  King  Solo- 
Amalek  we  presume  that  he  would  have  mon's  mines,  but  Mr.  Haggard  calls  them 
carefully  spread  out,  under  the  very  eyes  out  again  to  do  duty  in  **  Allan  Quater- 
of  Samuel,  "all  that  was  vile  and  refuse,"  main,"  where  a  grand  old  Zulu  warrior, 
which,  even  in  the  haste  of  their  disobedi-  Umslopogaas,  fills  the  vacancy  occasioned 
ence,  the  rebellious  people  had  the  de-  by  the  restoration  of  Umopa  to  the  throne 
cency  utterly  to  destroy.  What  imagina-  of  Kukuanaland.  In  *' Allan  Quatermain," 
ble  purpose  save  that  of  making  our  minds  Mr.  Haggard  enjoyed,  as  he  is  careful  to 
familiar  with  all  that  is  repulsive  can  be  acknowledge,  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
served  by  the  sickening  description  of  the  son's  admirable  book  "Through  Masai* 
witch-hunt  with  its  infernal  cold-blooded  land,"  but  his  third  story  of  adventure  is 
murders,  or  by  the  elaborate  conceit  of  very  inferior  to  those  which  preceded  it. 
the  Hall  of  Death,  in  which  a  colossal  Not  that  it  lacks  the  abundance  of  inci- 
skeleton  ligure  presided  at  the  board,  dent  or  the  vigorous  movement  which  are 
around  which  are  gathered  the  grinning  characteristic  of  its  author,  but  it  bears 
and  petrified  corpses  of  the  royal  house  of  palpable  marks  of  haste,  both  in  execution 
Kukuana  ?  The  sight  of  a  filthy  hag,  and  conception.  Its  literary  merits  are 
pouring  out  a  stream  of  foul  abuse,  is  not  on  a  level  with  those  of  "The  Witch's 
one  over  which  we  would  willingly  let  our  Head,"  and  in  imaginative  power  we 
children  linger.  Is  the  portrait  or  Gagool  should  rank  it  far  below  •*  She.  To  this 
a  more  elevating  spectacle  ? —  estimate  one  large  exception  must  in  jus* 

I  observed  a  wizen,  monkey-like  figure  tice  be  made.  Umslopo^aas  is  a  splendid 
creeping  up  from  the  shadow  of  the  hut.  It  example  of  all  the  highest  qualities  of 
crept  on  all  fours,  but  when  it  reached  the  which  uncivilized  man  is  capable,  and  his 
place  where  the  king  sat,  it  rose  upon  its  feet  fidelity,  truthfulness,  and  unblenching 
and  throwing  the  furry  covering  off  its  face,  courage,  that  rises  higher  and  higher  in 
revealed  a  most  extraordinary  and  weird  coun-  the  crisis  of  danger,  are  portrayed  with  a 
tenance.  It  was  (apparently)  that  of  a  woman  sympathy  and  force  that  make  him  com- 
of  great  age,  so  shrunken  that  in  size  it  was  plctely  to  eclipse  his  European  associates, 
no  larger  than  that  of  a  year-old  child,  and  j^  j^  ^  j^  ^^^^^  s^  ^ne  ^  portrait  should 
was  made  up  of  a  collection  of  deep  yellow  i  ^  .^««iiyu„  :♦„  ^^**:^„  f*  ««»  u^wA  ;«_ 
wrinkles.  Set  in  the  wrinkles  was  a  sunken  ^e  marred  bv  its  setting.  It  was  hard,  in. 
slit  that  represented  the  mouth,  beneath  which  ^.^'^d,  even  for  so  ardent  a  worshipper  of 
the  chin  curved  outwards  to  a  point.  There  ^he  horrible  as  Mr.  Haggard  to  surpass  ID 
was  no  nose  to  speak  of;  indeed,  the  whole  nastiness  some  of  the  scenes  in  **Shc 
countenance  might  have  been  taken  for  that  and  **  King  Solomon's  Mines  ;  "  but  in  the 
of  a  sun-dried  corpse,  had  it  not  been  for  a  invasion  of  the  black  devil  crabs  which 
pair  of  large  black  eyes,  siill  full  of  fire  and  haunt  the  valley  of  the  subterranean  river 
intelligence,  which  gleamed  and  played  under  vve  have  the  further  choice  elemenU  of 
the  snow-white  eyebrows  and  the  projecting,  screech  and  stench,  united  with  coarse 
parchLiient-colorcd  skull   like  jevvelsm  a  char-    burlesque,  to  produce  the  following  chwcc 

nel-housc.     As  for  the  skull  itself,  it  was  per-  .    ^        r      /:   ^j  i -.-. 

fectly  bare  and  yellow  in  hue,  while  its  wrin-   specimen  of  refined  humor.— 
klcd  scalp  moved  and  contracted  like  the  hood  n      i  u       u  «i^ 

of  a  cobra.  The  ficiurc  to  whom  this  fearful  Still,  we  got  on  pretty  well,  althou|^tl« 
countenance  —  which  caused  a  shiver  of  fear  meat  was  tainted  by  the  heat  throuffh  wW<4 
to  pass  through  us  as  we  gazed  on  it  — be-  it  had  passed,  till  I  happened  to  look  behind 
longed,  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  then  me,  my  atteniion  being  attracted  by  a  noHC of 
suddenly  projecterl  a  skinny  claw  armed  with  something  crawling  over  the  stones,  and  pe^ 
nails  ncarlv  an  inch  long,  and  began,  in  a  thin  ceivcd,  sitting  upon  a  rock  in  my  unmedutt 
piping  voiCe,  .  .  .  -LloodI  blood  I  rivers  of  rear,  a  huge  species  of  black  fresh-water  oA 
blood !  blood  everywhere.  I  sec  it,  I  smell  it,  ""^X  »*  ^^'^J?J.<=  J??®*  ^^^  *"«  ^  any  cr^  I 
I  taste  it  — it  is  salt.  It  runs  red  upon  the  cversa^^  This  hideous  and  loathsome-loctog 
ground,  it  rains  down  from  the  skies."  ^nrnial  had  projecting  eyes  that  seemed  to 

glare  at  one,  very  long  and  fleubie  antennae, 
After  another  page  and  a  half  of  similar  or  feelers,  and  gigantic  daws.  Nor  was  I 
rant  Gagool  falls  foaming  in  an  epileptic  i  especially  favored  with  its  company.  Rom 
fit,  and  is  carried  into  a  hut.     No  more  '  ^'^'<^''y  4"-'^'''«r  ^o""?  ^^  ^"«  ^«™d  hniitt 

disgusting  fare  could  well  be  provided  in  '  ^^^^f.  'L",^^,  "Pf  ^^'il^^SS^^  ^ 
«!=*,,  *^  1  jr  1  n  r  fu  I  1^  '  smell  of  the  food,  from  l)etween  the  roanci 
the    -penny    drcadluls"  of  the  London,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  holes  in  the  precipice. 

slums  than  this   choice  morsel  prepared  i  vj^.^g  ^..^re  already  Quite  dose  to  ns.    I  staied 

for  the  boudoirs  and  schoolrooms  of  mod-  j  qune  fascinated  by  the  unusual  sight,  and,  as 

em  Knglish  life.  :  [did  so,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  stieldioat 

There  is  not  much  substantial  reality  in  !  its  huge  daw,  and  give  the  unsospecdiv  Good 
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such  a  nip  behind  that  he  jumped  up  with  a  ored  of  Nyleptha,  one  of  the  sister  queens, 

howl,  and  set  the  "wild  echoes  flying"  in  replies:  — 
sober  earnest.     Just  then,  too,  another,  a  very 

large  one,  got  hold  of  Alphonse's   leg,  and  "  Well,"  he  said,  "you  seethe  ladies  are 

declined  to  part  with  it,  and,  as  may  be  im-  "^re,  ain't  they?     If  we  sent  them  away,  don't 

agined,   a  considerable  scene  ensued.     Um-  Y^"  ^^^^^  '^  ^'^5^^  liurt  their  feelings,  eh? 

slopogaas  took  his  axe  and  cracked  the  shell  ^"^  doesn't  like  to  be  rough,  you  see ;  and 

of  one  with  the  flat  of  it,  whereon  it  set  up  a  they  look  regular  d/u^s,  don't  they,  eh? '*  .  .  . 

horrid  screaming  which  the  echoes  multiplied  ^ir  Henry  and  his  governess  appeared,  so  far 

a   thousandfold,    and   began   to  foam   at  the  ^  ^  could  judge,  to  be  gomg  through  a  lesson 

mouth,  a  proceeding  that  drew  hundreds  more  framed  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Wack- 

of   its  friends  out  of  unsuspected  holes  and  ^^^^  ?^"^^"'  ^f^'  /.  '  '  T"^  ^^^^  ^°^^^y  ^^: 

corners.     Those  on  the  spot,  perceiving  that  pcated  the  Zu  Vendi  word  for  "  hand,"  and 

the  animal  was  hurt,  fell  upon  it  like  creditors  P^  took  hers;   "eyes,"  and   he  gazed  deep 

on  a  bankrupt,  and  literally  rent  it  limb  from  mto  her  brown  orbs;  "  lips,"  and  — but  just 

limb  with  their  huge  pincers,  and  devoured  it,  ^^  that  moment  .  .  .  the  door  opened,  and, 

using  their  claws  to  convey  the  fragments  to  ^"??r     rt?^^^^^?l^:^!?5  ?  I'J^^Y^}  f^^"^^, 

their  n  -     —             --  --          *^- 

handy 


mence( 

bers  w_._   „     .„   „   ^„ 

and  whose  stench  wa's  overpowering.     ScTfast  -^^^  ^^  bowed  towards  her,  and  fixed  his  clear 

as  we  cracked  their  armor  others  seized  the  ^V^^  contemptuously  on  her  face.     (Pp.   177, 

injured  ones  and  devoured  them,  foaming  at  '7^-) 

the   mcuth,  and  screaming  as  they  did  so.  The  inaptitude  of  the  adverb  is  sublime. 

Nor  did  the  brutes  stop  at  that.     When  they  The  only  possible  contempt  in  Sir  Hen- 
could  they  mpped  hold  of  us  -  and  aw-tul  nips       ,3  u  ^rts  "  must  have  been  reflected  from 

they  were  —  or  tried  to  steal  the  meat.     One  J        1  r  ^1      u-   u       •  '^  j 

enormous  fellow  got  hold  of  the  swan  we  had  ^^^  g^^^^^e  of  the  high-spinted  generous 

skinned,  and  began  to  drag  it  off.     Instantly  ^'0"\an  who  was  ready  to  peril  her  crown, 

a  store  of  others  flung  themselves  upon  the  and  life  itself,  for  the  sake  of  so  unworthy 

prey,  and  then  began  a  ghastly  and  disgust-  a  lover.     The  rest  of  the  scene  in  whicn 

ing  scene.     How  the  monsters  foamed  and  this  incident  occurs  harmonizes  entirely 

screamed,  and  rent  the  flesh,  and  each  other  1  in  tone  and  taste  with  the  passage  we  have 

It  was  a  sickening  and  unnatural  sight,  and  quoted. 

one  that  will  haunt  all  who  saw  it  till  their        Jn  "Jess"  Mr.  Haggard  gives  evidence 

dymg  day -enacted  as  it  was  in  the  deep,  of  higher  qualities  than  in  any  Other  of  the 

oppressive  gloom    and  set  to  the  unceasing  ^^^^^   before  US.     This  scene  is  laid  in 

music  of  the  many-toned,  ncrve-shakmc  echoes.  1.    r         •*  •  j  ^i.  '^     »     r       m 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  there  was  his  favorite  region,  arid  the  writer  s  famil- 

something  so  shockinglv  human  about  these  rarity  with  South  Afncan  life  enables  him 

fiendish  creatures  — it  was  as  though  all  the  to  describe   it  with  a   minute  fidelity  of 

most  evil  passions  and  desires  of  man  had  got  detail   that  invests  his  story  with  charm- 

into  the  bliell  of  a  magnified  crab,  and  gone  ing   reality.      The    characters    are    more 

mad.     They  were  so  dreadfully  courageous  carefully  thought  out  and  more  powerfullv 

and  intelligent,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  ufp  drawn  than  in  any  other  of  his  works  witB 

dcrstood.     The  whole  scene  might  have  fur-  which    we   are   acquainted,  and   had  Mr. 

nished  material  for  another  canto  of  Dante's  Haggard  thoroughly  grasped  and  worked 

"  *^^"^"  out  the  contrast  which  his  story  suggests 

One  more  condensed  illustration  of  Mr.  between  the  uncontrollable  self-indulgect 

Haggard's  taste  must  close  this  series  of  passion  of  Frank  Muller  and  the  far  deeper 

quotations.      The    three    Europeans    are  and  yet  self-sacrificing  love  of  Jess,  he 

treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  at  the  might  have  produced  a  work  of  a  very 

court   of  the   Zu    Vendean   queens,   hos-  high  order.     As  it  is,  although  the  story 

pitably  entertained  and  lodged  in  the  royal  falls  short  of  the  splendid  lesson  it  might 

palace,   and   are   occupied,   among  other  have  conveyed,  and  although  it  is  distig- 

things,  in   learning   the   language  of  the  ured  by  some  of  Mr.  Haggard's  charac- 

country.     Unknown   to   his    companions,  teristic  faults,  it  is  a  novel  of  considerable 

Good  has  arranged  that  their  tuition  shall  interest  and  power. 

be  carried  on  by  young  ladies.     Qaater-        It  commences,  of  course,  with  a  pitched 

main  api)cals  to  Curtis  for  advice,  and  this  battle.     This  time  the  combatants   are  a 

high-bred  English  baronet,  who,  we  have  sturdy    ostrich   and   Captain   John   Neil. 

been  assured,  is  a  man  of  genuine  piety  John,  who  is  going  to  make  experiment  of 

and  sterling  worth,  and  is  secretly  enam-  ostrich-farming,  with  Silas  Croft,  in   the 

Transvaal,  arnves  just  in  time  to  rescue 

•  Allan  Quatermain,  pp.  114, 116.  Bessie  Croft  from  the  attack  of  the  bird, 
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whose  fury  is  then  turned  against  himself. 
Bessie  and  her  elder  sister,  Jess,  are  the 
nieces  of  Silas;  the  former  a  beautiful, 
sweet,  domestic  girl ;  the  latter  a  thought- 
ful, romantic,  visionary  woman,  who  has 
been  wont  from  childhood  tenderly  to 
watch  over  her  fair  young  sister,  and  to 
promote  her  happiness,  if  necessary,  at 
the  expense  of  her  own.  Frank  Muller,  a 
Boer  with  English  blood  in  him  derived 
from  his  mother  —  rich,  handsome,  and 
endowed  with  great  personal  strength  and 
great  abilities,  but  utterly  unprincipled 
and  unscrupulous  —  completes  the  circle 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  story.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  desire  to  condense 
Mr.  Haggard's  story  into  the  scant  limit 
of  a  review.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Frank  Muller  is  madly  in  love  with  and  is 
entirely  odious  to  Bessie,  and  that  in  his 
ruthless  determination  to  carry  her  off  by 
force,  if  necessary,  he  stirs  up  the  Boers 
to  the  rebellion  against  the  English  gov- 
ernment, which  culminated  in  the  crown- 
ing disaster  of  Majuba  Hill. 

We  are  constrained  by  lack  of  space  to 
pass  the  picturesque  sketches  of  Boer 
character  with  its  astounding  ignorance, 
brutality,  and  self-esteem ;  the  strong  and 
masterly  portrait  of  Frank  Muller,  a  type 
of  monster  only  possible  under  certain 
conditions,  and  uniting  in  his  own  person 
the  vices  of  both  savage  and  civilized  life  ; 
and  the  sweet,  but  faint,  pastel  of  Bessie 
Croft.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  con- 
centrated upon  Jess.  Her  sufTeri  ng  borne 
so  bravely  and  silently,  the  terrific  strug- 
gle in  the  swollen  stream  of  the  Vaal,  the 
sudden,  passionate  avowal  of  her  love 
when  death  seems  inevitable,  and  her 
stern  repression  of  it  when  she  and  John 
unexpectedly  reach  the  shore,  and  finally 
the  determination  of  the  weary-hearted, 
worn-out  woman  to  slay  Frank  Muller  and 
deliver  her  sister,  are  all  told  with  much 
pathos  and  power.  Yet  we  altogether  re- 
fuse to  accept  Mr.  Haggard's  portraiture 
as  the  true  ideal  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  such  love  is  the 
one  secret  of  earthly  happiness ;  but  al- 
though Jess  does  not  shrink  from  the  pain 
of  it,  she  is  not  allowed  even  fully  to  enjoy 
the  bitter-sweet  joy  which  self-sacrifice 
brings.  She  secretly  nurses  deep  down 
in  her  heart  the  love  which  she  was  bound, 
on  her  own  self-imposed  conditions,  to  ex- 
tirpate. She  bids  John  escape  and  leave 
her  to  die.  "  I  know  you  love  me,  and  I 
can  die  happy.  I  will  wait  for  you.  Oh, 
John !  wherever  I  am,  if  I  have  any  life 
and  any  remembrance,  I  will  wait  for  you. 
Never  forget  that,  all  your  life.     However 


far  I  may  seem  away,  if  I  live  at  all,  I 
shall  be  waiting  for  you'*  (p.  227).  This 
to  the  man  who,  as  she  knows  and  wishes, 
is  going  to  marry  her  own  sister  Bessie. 
Why  should  not  Bessie  in  that  farther 
stage  of  being,  and  with  far  hieher  claims, 
be  waiting  for  him  too  ?  This  naif-surren- 
der enervates  the  story ;  nor  is  the  fault 
redeemed  by  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  and  the  author*s  reflections  upon  it. 
'*  Her  head  sank  gently  on  her  lover's 
breast  as  on  a  pillow,  and  there  she  died 
and  passed  upward  towards  the  wider  and 
larger  liberty,  or,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  downwards  into  the  depths  of  an 
eternal  sleep  "  (p.  332). 

The  alternative  here  so  gratuitously  ob- 
truded affords  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's method  of  dealing  with  the  most 
serious  questions,  a  method  against  which 
we  desire  in  conclusion  to  utter  our  most 
emphatic  protest.  Throughout  these  sto- 
ries the  truth  of  Christianity  is  treated  as 
an  entirely  open,  almost  as  an  indifferent, 
question.  A  chapter  in  "The  Witch's 
Head,"  entitled  "Mr.  Alston's  Views," 
represents  this  thoughtful  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  Ernest  Kershaw  as  sneering  at 
the  younger  man's  hopes  of  immortality. 
"Ah!  you  believe  that,  do  you?  Think 
you  are  immortal  and  that  sort  of  thing! " 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Alston's  opinions,  which  rarely 
surpass  the  low  level  of  agnosticism. 
Perhaps,  he  says — and  he  seldom  gets 
beyond  a  perhaps  —  we,  as  compared  with 
the  insect  tribe,  "are  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
of  development,  and  for  them  may  be  the 
future,  for  us  the  annihilation.  Who 
knows?  There,  fly  away,  and  make  the 
most  of  the  present,  for  nothing  else  is 
certain."  Then,  after  the  usual  travesty 
of  the  Christian  faith,  he  concludes:— 

When  Fate  finds  me  I  shall  meet  htm  fear- 
ing nothing,  /or  /  know  he  kas  wrtaked  kit 
worst  upon  tne^  and  can  only  at  the  utmost 
bring  me  eternal  sleep;  and  hoping  nothing, 
because  my  experience  has  not  oeen  such  as 
to  justify  the  hope  of  any  happiness  for  man, 
and  my  vanity  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
allow  me  to  believe  in  the  intervention  of  a 
superior  power  to  save  so  miserable  a  creatnn 
from  the  common  lot  of  life.  On  the  follow^ 
ing  day  his  fate  found  him.     (P.  248). 

We  are  of  course  not  about  to  enter 
upon  any  refutation  of  Mr.  Alston's  viewSi 
nor  even  upon  the  exposure  of  the  ex- 
quisite pride  in  the  garb  of  hamilitv, 
which  could  regard  the  deepest  of  prob- 
lems as  sufficiently  solved  by  his  own 
individual  experience.  It  accords  with 
such  convictions  that  the  constancy  of  Jess 
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should  be  undermined  in  the  hour  of  trial  sion ;  but  the  handling  of  deep  problems 

by  the  persuasion  that  free-will  is  denied  after  Mr.  Haggard's  fashion  is  little  less 

us.    The  miserably  degrading  tendency  than  grave  impertinence  and  ostentatious 

of  modern  so-called  intellectual  scepticism  folly, 
is  nowhere  perhaps  more  clearly  marked 

than  in  its  reduction  of  mankind  to  blind  

automata    driven    helplessly  forward  by 
irresistible  destiny. 

Jess  felt  her  impotence  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  ^«»™  Murra/s  Magazine. 
All  in  an  instant  it  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  "^^^  WAITING  SUPPER, 
her  mind  that  she  could  not  help  herself,  but  by  THOMAS  HARDY, 
was  only  the  instrument  of  a  superior  power,  author  of  "thb  woodlandbrs,"  btc. 
whose  will  she  was  fulfilling  through  the  work- 
ings of  her  passion,  and  to  whom  her  individual  ^^* 
fati  was  a  matter  of  little  moment.    It  was  in-  SoME  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  the 
conclusive  reasoning  and  perilous  doctrine,  foregoing  incidents,  a  man  who  had  dwelt 
but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  circumstances  jq  far  countries,  and  viewed  many  cities, 
gave  it  the  color  of  truth     And  after  all.  the  arrived  at  TroytOQ  Inn,  an  isolated  tavern 
border  Imc  between  fatalism  and  free-will  has  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^  ssd\^xxi  turnpike  road,  not  five 
never  been  quite  authoritatively  settled,  even  .1      r          o            r-           j      u               ^mi 
by  St.  Paul,  so  perhaps  she  Jas  right.    (P.  P^^^^f  ^'""J^  Swenn-Everard.     He  was  still 
j28.)                                               <>        X  barely  of  middle  age,  but  it  could  be  seen 

that  a  haze  of  grey  was  settling  upon  the 
Has  any  one,  with  a  just  sense  of  moral  locks  of  his  hair,  and  that  his  face  had 
responsibility,  the  rigjht  to  fling  about  at  lost  color  and  curve,  as  if  by  exposure 
random  such  inconclusive  reasoning  and  to  bleachine  climates  and  strange  atrao- 
perilous  doctrine,  unless  he  has  definitely  spheres,  or  from  ailments  contracted  there- 
renounced  the  blessed  assurance  of  a  lov-  in.  He  seemed  to  observe  little  around 
ing  care  for  us,  so  minute  that  the  very  him,  by  reason  of  the  intrusion  of  his 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.?  Nor  musings  upon  the  scene.  In  truth  Nich- 
are  such  blemishes  as  these  relieved  by  olas  I^ng  was  just  now  the  creature  of 
the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Haggard  refers  to  old  hopes  and  fears  consequent  upon  his 
the  most  awful  subjects  in  his  lighter  arrival  —  this  man  who  once  had  not  cared 
works.  We  arc  indignant  at  the  use  of  if  his  name  were  blotted  out  from  that 
sacred  things  as  mere  colors  to  add  effect  district.  The  evening  light  showed  wist- 
to  an  imaginative  picture,  or  to  give  point  ful  lines  which  he  could  not  smooth  out 
to  a  description  of  the  grotesque.  It  by  the  worldling's  gloss  of  nonchalance 
is,  in  our  judgment,  sheer  profanity  to  that  he  had  learnt  to  fling  over  his  face. 
heighten  the  foul  account  of  She's  death  Troyton  Inn  was  a  somewhat  unusual 
by  adding,  *'  Let  all  men  pray  to  God  that  place  for  a  man  of  this  sort  to  choose  as  a 
they  may  never  see  such  a  sight  if  they  house  of  sojourn.  Before  he  left  home  it 
wish  to  preserve  their  reason."  had  been  a  lively  old  tavern  at  which  High- 
It  is  time  for  us  to  bring  these  strictures  flyers,  and  Heralds,  and  Tally-hoes  had 
to  a  close.  We  have  written  in  no  carp-  changed  horses  on  their  stages  up  and 
ing  or  captious  spirit,  but  under  a  strong  down  the  country;  but  now  the  house  was 
sense  of  the  mischief  which  is  wrought  by  rather  cavernous  and  chilly,  the  stable- 
the  unrestrained  acceptance  of  such  works  roofs  were  hollow-backed,  the  landlord  was 
as  those  before  us.  *'  Literary  falsehood,"  asthmatic,  and  the  trafiic  gone. 
it  has  been  well  said,  "is  pernicious,  not  He  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  or  malice,  he  had  sent  back  the  fly  and  was  having  a 
but  to  its  unsuspected  character,  and  to  its  nondescript  meal,  he  put  a  question  to  the 
appeal  to  the  vain  imaginations  and  idle  waiting-maid,  with  a  mien  ot  indifference. 
prejudices  of  the  reader."  The  false  taste  "Squire  Everard,  of  Swenn-Everard 
which  introduces  the  reek  of  the  shambles  manor,  has  been  dead  some  years,  I  be- 
into  fiction  is  outdone  by  the  false  senti-  lieve.?" 

ment  which  intermingles  truth  and  error  She  replied  in  the  affirmative, 

on  their  pages,  to  the  gradual  confusion  "And  are  any  of  the  family  left  there 

of  all   moral  truth.     Was  it  not  Goethe  still  ? " 

who  said,  "  Tell  me  your  firm  convictions ;  "  Oh  no,  bless  you,  sir  I     They  sold  the 

keep   your   doubts    to  yourself;    I    have  place  years  ago  —  Squire  Everard's  son 

plenty  of  my  own".'^    Christianity  must  di^  —  and  went  away.     I've  never  heard 

be,  and  is,  prepared  to  hold  its  own  in  the  where  they  went  to.    They  came  quite  to 

arena  of  the  fullest  and  most  open  discus-  nothing." 
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"  Never  heard  anything  of  the  young 
lady  —  the  squire's  daughter  ?  " 

**  No.  You  see  'twas  before  I  came  to 
these  parts." 

When  the  waitress  had  left  the  room, 
Nicholas  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  gazed 
out  of  the  window.  He  was  not  going 
over  into  the  Swenn  valley  altogether  on 
Christine's  account,  but  she  had  greatly 
animated  his  motive  in  coming  that  way. 
Anyhow  he  would  push  on  there  now  that 
he  was  so  near,  and  not  ask  questions  here 
where  he  was  liable  to  be  wrongly  in- 
formed. The  fundamental  inquiry  he  had 
not  ventured  to  make  —  whether  Christine 
had  married  before  the  family  went  away. 
He  had  abstained  because  of  an  absurd 
dread  of  extinguishing  hopeful  surmise. 
That  the  Everards  had  left  their  old  home 
was  bad  enough  intelligence  for  one  day. 

Rising  from  the  table  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  went  out,  ascending  towards  the  up- 
land which  divided  this  district  from  his 
native  vale.  The  first  familiar  feature  that 
met  his  eye  was  a  little  spot  on  the  distant 
sky  —  a  clump  of  trees  standing  on  a  bar- 
row which  surmounted  a  yet  more  remote 
upland  —  a  point  where,  in  his  childhood, 
he  had  believed  people  could  stand  and 
see  America.  He  reached  the  further 
verge  of  the  plateau  on  which  he  had 
entered.  Ah,  there  was  the  valley  —  a 
greenish-grey  stretch  of  color  —  still  look- 
ing placid  and  serene,  as  though  it  had 
not  much  missed  him.  If  Christine  was 
no  longer  there,  why  should  he  pause 
over  it  this  evening.**  His  uncle  and  aunt 
were  dead,  and  to-morrow  would  be  soon 
enough  to  inquire  for  remoter  relatives. 
Thus,  disinclined  to  go  further,  he  turned 
to  retrace  his  way  to  the  inn. 

In  the  backward  path  he  now  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  walk- 
ing at  a  distance  behind  him;  and  as  she 
drew  nearer  he  began  to  be  startled. 
Surely,  despite  the  variations  introduced 
into  that  figure  by  changing  years,  its 
ground-lines  were  those  of  Christine  ? 

Nicholas  had  been  sentimental  enough 
to  write  to  Christine  immediately  on  land- 
ing at  Southampton  a  day  or  two  before 
this,  addressing  his  letter  at  a  venture  to 
the  old  house,  and  merely  telling  her  that 
he  planned  to  reach  Troyton  Inn  on  the 
present  afternoon.  The  news  of  the  scat- 
tering of  the  K/erards  had  dissipated  his 
hope  of  hearing  of  her;  but  here  she  was. 

So  they  met  —  there,  alone,  on  the  open 
down  by  a  pond,  just  as  if  the  meeting  had 
been  carefully  arranged. 

She  threw  up  her  veil.  She  was  still 
beautiful,  though  the  years  had  touched 


her;  a  little  more  matronly  —  much  more 
homely.  Or  was  it  only  that  he  was  much 
less  homely  now  —  a  man  of  the  world  -^ 
the  sense  of  homeliness  being  relative? 
Her  face  had  grown  to  be  pre-eminently 
of  the  sort  that  would  be  called  interest- 
ing. Her  habiliments  were  of  a  demure 
and  sober  cast,  though  she  was  one  who 
had  used  to  dress  so  airily  and  so  gaily. 
Years  had  laid  on  a  few  snadows  too  in 
this. 

**  I  received  your  letter,*' she  said,  when 
the  momentary  embarrassment  of  their 
first  approach  had  passed.  **And  I 
thought  I  would  walk  across  the  hills  t> 
day,  as  it  was  fine.  I  have  just  called  at 
the  inn,  and  they  told  me  you  were  out 
I  was  now  on  my  way  homeward." 

He  hardly  listened  to  this,  though  he 
intently  gazed  at  her.  "  Christine,"  he 
said ;  "  one  word.    Are  you  free  ?  " 

*M  —  I  am  in  a  certam  sense,"  she  re- 
plied, coloring. 

The  announcement  had  a  magical  efiEect 
The  intervening  time  between  past  and 
present  closed  up  for  him,  and  moved  by 
an  impulse  which  he  had  combated  m 
fifteen  years,  he  seized  her  two  hands  and 
drew  her  towards  him. 

She  started  back,  and  became  almost  a 
mere  acquaintance.  ^  I  have  to  tell  you," 
she  gasped, "  that  I  have  —  been  married." 

Nicholas's  rose-colored  dream  was  im- 
mediately toned  down  to  a  greyish  tinge. 

'*  I  did  not  marry  till  many  years  alter 
you  left,"  she  continued,  in  tne  humble 
tones  of  one  confessing  to  a  crime.  "  Oh 
Nic,"she  cried  reproachfully,  **how  could 
you  stay  awa^  so  long  I " 

"  Whom  did  you  marry? " 

"  Mr.  Bellston." 

**I — ought  to  have  expected  it."  He 
was  going  to  add,  '*  And  is  he  dead  ?  "  bat 
he  checked  himself.  Her  dress  unmistak- 
ably suggested  widowhood ;  and  ihe  bad 
said  she  was  free. 

'^  I  must  now  hasten  home,"  s^d  she. 
*'  I  felt  that,  considering  my  shortcomings 
at  our  parting  so  many  years  ago,  I  owed 
you  the  initiative  now." 

**  There  is  some  of  your  old  eenerosity 
in  that.  I'll  walk  with  you,  if  I  may. 
Where  are  you  living,  Chnstine?" 

*^  In  the  same  house,  but  not  on  the  old 
conditions.  I  have  part  of  it  on  lease; 
the  farmer  now  tenanting  the  premises 
found  the  whole  more  than  he  wanted,  and 
the  owner  allowed  me  to  keep  what  rooms 
I  chose.  I  am  poor  now,  you  know,  Nich- 
olas, and  almost  friendless.  My  brother 
sold  the  Swenn-Everard  estate  when  It 
came  to  him,  and  the  person  who  boqght 
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it  turned  oar  home  into  a  farmhouse. 
Till  my  father*s  death  my  husband  and  I 
Mved  in  the  manor-house  with  him,  so 
tksLt  I  have  never  lived  away  from  the 
spfct." 

Slie  was  poor.  That,  and  the  chanee 
of  naiie,  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
inn-serv&nt*s  ignorance  of  her  continued 
existence  within  the  walls  of  her  old  home. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  he  still  walked 
with  her.  A  woman^s  head  arose  from 
the  declivity  before  them,  and  as  she  drew 
nearer,  Christine  asked  him  to  go  back. 
**  This  is  the  wife  of  the  farmer  who  shares 
the  house,''  she  said.  "  She  is  accustomed 
to  come  out  and  meet  me  whenever  I  walk 
far  and  am  benighted.  I  am  obliged  to 
walk  everywhere  now." 

The  farmer's  wife,  seeing  that  Christine 
was  not  alone,  paused  in  her  advance,  and 
Nicholas  said,  "  Dear  Christine,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  do  these  things,  I  am  not,  and 
what  wealth  I  can  command  you  may  com- 
mand  likewise.  They  say  rolling  stones 
gather  no  moss;  but  they  gather  dross 
sometimes.  I  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to 
the  gold-fields,  you  know,  and  made  a  suf- 
ficient fortune  there  for  my  wants.  What 
is  more,  I  kept  it.  When  I  had  done 
this  I  was  coming  home,  but  hearing  of 
my  uncle's  death  I  changed  my  plan, 
travelled,  speculated,  and  increased  my 
fortune.  Now,  before  we  part:  you  re- 
member yoH  stood  with  me  at  the  altar 
once,  and  ^therefore  I  speak  with  less 
preparation  than  I  should  otherwise  use. 
before  we  part,  then,  I  ask,  shall  another 
again  intrude  between  us?  Or  shall  we 
complete  the  union  we  began  ?  " 

She  trembled  —  just  as  she  had  done  at 
that  very  minute  of  standing  with  him  in 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  recalled  her 
mind.  **  I  will  not  enter  into  that  now, 
dear  Nicholas,"  she  replied.  ••  There  will 
be  more  to  talk  of  and  consider  first  — 
more  to  explain,  which  it  would  have 
spoiled  this  meeting  to  have  entered  into 
now." 

"Yes,  yes;  but " 

•*  Further  than  the  brief  answer  I  first 

fave,  Nic,  don't  press  me  to-night.  I  still 
ave  the  old  affection  for  you,  or  I  should 
not  have  sought  you.  Let  that  suffice  for 
the  moment.' 

"  Very  well,  dear  one.  And  when  shall 
I  call  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  write  and  fix  an  hour.  I  will  tell 
you  everything  of  my  history  then." 

And  thus  they  parted,  Nicholas  feeling 
that  he  had  not  come  here  fruitlessly. 
When  she  and  her  companion  were  out  of 
sight  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Troyton, 
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where  he  made  himself  as  corofortaUe  at 
he  could  in  the  deserted  old  inn  of  bis  boy- 
hood's days.  He  missed  her  companion- 
ship this  evening  more  than  he  bad  done 
at  any  time  during  the  whole  fifteen  years ; 
and  it  ms  as  though  instead  of  separation 
there  had  been  constant  communion  with 
her  throughout  that  period.  The  tones 
of  her  voice  bad  stirred  his  heart  in  places 
which  had  lain  stagnant  ever  since  he  last 
heard  them.  They  recalled  the  woman  to 
whom  he  bad  once  lifted  his  eyes  as  to  a 

goddess.  Her  announcement  that  she  had 
een  another's  came  as  a  little  shock  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  now  lift  his  eyes  to 
her  in  precisely  the  s^me  way  as  he  bad 
lifted  them  at  first  But  he  forgave  her 
for  marrying  Bdlston ;  what  cocud  he  ex- 
pect after  nfteen  years  ? 

He  slept  at  Troyton  Inn  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  a  short  note  from 
her,  repeating  more  emphatically  her  state- 
ment of  the  previous  evening— that  she 
wished  to  inform  him  clearly  of  her  cir- 
cumstances, and  calmlv  to  consider  with 
him  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Would  he  call  upon  her  on  Sunday  after^ 
noon,  when  she  was  sure  to  be  alone  ? 

**  Nic,"  she  wrote  on,  ^  what  a  cosmopo- 
lite you  are  I  I  expected  to  find  my  cAd 
yeoman  still ;  but  I  was  quite  awed  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  citisea  of  the  worid* 
Did  I  seem  maty  and  anpractiaed  ?  Ah  — 
you  seemed  so  once  to  me  1  ** 

Tender,  plajrful  words;  the  old  Chris- 
tine was  in  them*  She  sijd  Sonday  after- 
noon, and  it  was  now  only  Saturday  morn- 
ing. He  wished  she  hacf  said  to^iav ;  that 
short  revival  of  her  image  bad  ▼italised  to 
sudden  heat  feelings  that  had  almost  beea 
stilled.  Whatever  she  might  have  to  ex- 
plain as  to  her  position  -^  and  it  was  awk- 
wardly narrowed,  no  doubt — he  could  not 
give  her  up.  Miss  Everard  or  Mrs.  Bell- 
ston,  what  Aattered  it?— she  was  the 
same  Christine. 

He  did  not  go  outside  the  Inn  all  Satni^ 
day.  He  had  no  wish  to  see  or  do  any- 
thmg  but  to  await  the  coming  interview. 
So  he  smoked,  and  read  the  \Scal  newspsp 
per  of  the  previous  week,  and  stowed  him- 
self in  the  chimney-comer.  In  the  evening 
he  felt  that  he  could  remain  indoors  no 
longer,  and  the  moon  being  near  the  fall, 
he  started  from  the  inn  on  foot  in  the  tame 
direction  at  that  of  yetterday,  with  tiie 
view  of  contemplating  the  old  village  and 
its  precincts,  and  hovering  round  her 
house  under  the  doak  of  ni^t. 

With  a  stout  stick  in  bis  hand  he 
climbed  over  the  five  miles  of  upland  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.    Nicb- 
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olas  had  seen  many  strange  lands  and 
trodden  many  strange  ways  since  he  last 
walked  that  path,  but  as  he  trudged  he 
seemed  wonderfully  like  his  old  self,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  finding 
the  way.  In  descending  to  the  meads  the 
streams  perplexed  him  a  little,  some  of 
the  old  foot-bridges  having  been  removed  ; 
but  he  ultimately  got  across  the  larger 
watercourses,  and  pushed  on  to  the  vil- 
lage, avoiding  her  residence  for  the  mo- 
ment, lest  she  should  encounter  him,  and 
think  he  had  not  respected  the  time  of  her 
appointment. 

He  found  his  way  to  the  churchyard, 
and  first  ascertained  where  lav  the  two 
relations  he  had  left  alive  at  his  aeparture  ; 
then  he  observed  the  gravestones  of  other 
inhabitants  with  whom  he  had  been  well 
acquainted,  till  by  degrees  he  seemed  to 
be  in  the  society  of  all  the  elder  Swenn- 
Everard  population,  as  he  had  known  the 
place.  Side  by  side  as  they  had  lived  in 
his  day  here  were  they  now.  They  had 
movecl  house  in  mass. 

But  no  tomb  of  Mr.  Bellston  was  visi- 
ble, though,  as  he  had  lived  at  the  manor- 
house,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  find 
it  here.  In  truth  Nicholas  was  more  anx- 
ious to  discover  that  than  anything,  being 
curious  to  know  how  long  he  had  been 
dead.  Seeing  from  the  glimmer  of  a  light 
in  the  church  that  somebody  was  there 
cleaning  for  Sunday  he  enterea,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  walls  as  well  as  he  could. 
But  there  was  no  monument  to  her  hus- 
band, though  one  had  been  erected  to  the 
squire. 

Nicholas  addressed  the  young  man  who 
was  sweeping.  **  I  don*t  see  any  monu- 
ment or  tomb  to  the  late  Mr.  Bellston  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir ;  you  won't  see  that,"  said 
the  young  man  aryly. 

•*  Why,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  not  buried  here.  He's 
not  Christian-buried  anywhere,  as  far  as 
we  know.  In  short,  perhaps  he's  not  bur- 
ied at  all ;  and  between  ourselves,  perhaps 
he's  alive." 

Nicholas  sank  an  inch  shorter.  "Ah," 
he  answered. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, sir?" 

*'  I  am  a  stranger  here  —  as  to  late 
years." 

**  Mr.  Bellston  was  a  traveller  —  an  ex- 
plorer—  it  was  his  calling;  you  may  have 
heard  his  name  as  such  ? 

"I  remember."  Nicholas  recalled  the 
fact  that  this  very  bent  of  Mr.  Bellston's 
was  the  incentive  to  his  own  roaming. 

**  Well,  when  he  married  he  came  and 


lived  here  with  his  wife  and  bis  wi£e*i 
father,  and  said  he  would  travel  no  more. 
But  after  a  time  he  got  weary  of  bidii 
quiet  here,  and  weary  of  her -~  he  was 
a  good  husband  to  the  young  lady  by^uy 
means  — and  he  betooK  himself  afwm  to 
his  old  trick  of  roving  —  with  htrmaooty. 
Away  he  went,  quite  out  of  the  prealm  of 
human  foot,  into  the  bowels  of  ,msia,  and 
never  was  heard  of  more.  He;i  was  mm^ 
dered,  it  is  said,  but  nobor  Jy  knows; 
though  as  that  was  nine  yea»ari  ago  he'k 
dead  enough  in  principle,  if  ni  .^  in  corpo- 
ration. His  widow  lives  quite  u^umble,  for 
between  her  husband  and  her  bnnihersbe^ 
left  in  very  lean  pasturage." 

Nicholas  went  back  to  Trojrton  Inn 
without  hovering  round  her  dweJling. 
This  then  was  the  explanation  which  she 
had  wanted  to  make.  Not  dead,  but  miss* 
ing.  How  could  he  have  expected  Uiat 
the  first  fair  promise  of  happiness  held  out 
to  him  would  remain  untarnished?  Sbe 
had  said  that  she  was  free ;  and  legally  she 
was  free,  no  doubt.  Moreover,  trom  her 
tone  and  manner  he  felt  himself  justified 
in  concluding  that  she  would  be  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  union  with  him,  in  the 
improbability  of  her  husband's  existence. 
Even  if  thathusband  lived,  his  return  was 
not  a  likely  event,  to  judge  from  his  char 
acter.  A  man  who  could  spend  her  money 
on  his  own  personal  adventures  woidd  not 
be  anxious  to  disturb  her  poverty  affeer 
such  a  lapse  of  time. 

Well,  the  prospect  was  not  so  undooded 
as  it  had  seemed.  But  could  he,  evca 
now,  give  up  Christine? 

VTI. 

Two  months  more  broueht  the  ycir 
nearly  to  a  close,  and  found  Ivichc^as  LcMf 
tenant  of  a  spacious  house  in  the  markel- 
town  nearest  to  Swenn-Evcrard.  A  laia 
of  means,  genial  character,  and  a  bachekfi 
he  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to'Ui 
neighbors,  and  to  his  neighbors'  wives  and 
daughters.  But  he  took  little  note  of  thii» 
and  had  made  it  his  business  to  go  tvioB 
a  week,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  totbe 
now  farmhouse  at  Swenn-Everard,  a  whf 
of  which  had  been  retained  as  the  rd^ 
of  Christine.  He  always  walked,  to  gjvi 
no  trouble  in  putting  up  a  horse  to  a  haatf^ 
keeper  whose  stafiE  was  limited. 

The  two  had  put  their  heads  togetttf 
on  the  situation,  had  gone  to  a  aondiori 
had  balanced  possibilities,  and  had  n* 
solved  to  make  the  plunge  of  matrinMNlb 
*' Nothing  venture  nothing  have,**  Cluv 
tine  had  said,  with  some  of  bcr  old  9 
dacity. 
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With  almost  gratuitous  honestv  they 
had  let  their  intentions  be  widely  known. 
Christine,  it  is  true,  had  rather  shrunk 
from  publicity  at  rirst ;  but  Nicholas  ar- 
gued that  their  boldness  in  this  respect 
would  have  good  results.  With  his  friends 
he  held  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  her  being  other  than  a 
widow,  and  a  challenge  to  the  missing  man 
now,  followed  by  no  r-esponse,  would  stul- 
tify any  unpleasant  remarks  which  might 
be  thrown  at  her  after  their  union.  To 
this  end  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
Wessex  papers,  announcing  that  their 
marriage  was  proposed  to  be  celebrated 
on  such  and  such  a  day  in  December. 

His  periodic  walks  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  to  visit  her  were  among  the 
happiest  experiences  of  his  life.  The 
yellow  leaves  falling  around  him  in  the 
foreground,  the  well-watered  meads  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  woman  he  loved  await- 
ing him  al  the  back  of  the  scene,  promised 
a  future  of  much  serenity,  as  far  as  human 
judgment  could  foresee.  On  arriving,  he 
would  sit  with  her  in  the  "parlor"  oF  the 
wing  she  retained,  her  general  sitting- 
room,  where  the  only  relics  of  her  early 
surroundings  were  an  old  clock  from  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  her  own  piano. 
Before  it  was  quite  dark  they  would  stand, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  out  of  the  window 
across  the  flat  turf  to  the  dark  clump  of 
trees  which  hid  further  view  from  their 
eyes. 

'*  Do  you  wish  you  were  still  mistress 
here,  dear  .-^  "  he  once  said. 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  she  cheerfully.  "  I 
have  a  good  enough  room,  and  a  good 
enough  fire,  and  a  good  enough  friend. 
Besides,  my  latter  days  as  mistress  of  the 
house  were  not  happy  ones,  and  they 
spoilt  the  place  for  me.  It  was  a  punish- 
ment for  my  faithlessness.  Nic,  you  do 
forgive  me  ?     Really  you  do  ?  " 

The  twenty-third  of  December,  the  eve 
of  the  wedding-day,  had  arrived  at  last  in 
the  train  of  such  uneventful  ones  as  these. 
Nicholas  had  arranged  to  visit  her  that 
day  a  little  later  than  usual,  and  see  that 
everything  was  ready  with  her  for  the 
morrow's  event  and  her  removal  to  his 
house  ;  for  he  had  begun  to  look  after  her 
domestic  affairs,  and  to  lighten  as  much 
as  possible  the  duties  of  her  housekeep- 
ing. 

He  was  to  come  to  an  early  supper, 
which  she  had  arranged  to  take  the  place 
of  a  wedding-breakfast  next  day  —  the 
latter  not  being  feasible  in  her  present 
situation.  An  hour  or  so  after  dark  the 
wife  of  the  farmer  who  lived  in  the  other 


f)art  of  the  house  entered  Christine's  par- 
or  to  lay  the  cloth. 

"  What  with  getting  the  ham  skinned^ 
and  the  black-puddings  hotted  up,"  she 
said,  **  it  will  take  me  all  my  time  before 
he's  here,  if  I  begin  this  minute." 

"I'll  lay  the  table  myself,"  said  Chris- 
tine, jumping  up.  **  Do  you  attend  to  the 
cooking." 

"  Thank  you,  ma^am.  And  perhaps  *tis 
no  matter,  seeing  that  it  is  the  last  night 
you'll  have  to  do  such  work.  I  knew  this 
sort  of  life  wouldn't  last  long  for  ye,  being 
born  to  better  things." 

"It  has  lasted  rather  long,  Mrs.  Wake. 
And  if  he  had  not  found  me  out  it  would 
have  lasted  all  my  days." 

"  But  he  did  find  you  out." 

"  He  did.  And  1 11  lay  the  cloth  imme- 
diately." 

Mrs.  Wake  went  back  to  the  kitchen, 
and  Christine  began  to  bustle  about.  She 
greatly  enjoyed  preparing  this  table  for 
Nicholas  and  herself  with  her  own  hands. 
She  took  artistic  pleasure  in  adjusting 
each  article  to  its  position,  as  if  half  an 
inch  error  were  a  point  of  high  impor- 
tance. Finally  she  placed  the  two  candles 
where  they  were  to  stand,  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Wake  re-entered  and  regarded  the 
effect.  "  Why  not  have  another  candle 
or  two,  ma'am?"  she  said.  "'Twould 
make  it  livelier.    Say  four." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Christine ;  and  four 
candles  were  lighted.  "Really,"  she 
added,  surveying  them,  "I  have  been  now 
so  long  accustomed  to  little  economies 
that  they  look  quite  extravagant." 

"  Ah,  you'll  soon  think  nothing  of  forty 
in  his  grand  new  house !  Shall  I  bring 
in  supper  directly  he  comes,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  not  for  half  an  hour ;  and,  Mrs. 
Wake,  you  and  Betsy  are  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  I  know;  .so  when  he  knocks  don't 
disturb  yourselves  ;  I  can  let  him  in." 

She  was  again  left  alone,  and,  as  it  still 
wanted  some  time  to  Nicholas's  appoint- 
ment, she  stood  by  the  fire,  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass  over  the  mantel.  Re- 
flectively raising  a  lock  of  her  hair  just 
above  her  temple  she  uncovered  a  small 
scar.  That  scar  had  a  history.  The  ter- 
rible temper  of  her  late  husband  —  those 
sudden  moods  of  irascibility  which  had 
made  even  his  friendly  excitements  look 
like  anger  —  had  once  caused  him  to  set 
that  mark  upon  her  with  the  bezel  of  a 
ring  he  wore.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
thing  was  an  accident.  She  was  a  woman, 
andl:ept  her  own  opinion. 

Christine  then  turned  her  back  to  the 
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glass  and  scanned  the  table  and  the  can- 
dles, shining  one  at  each  corner  like  types 
of  ihe  four  Evangelists,  and  thought  they 
looked  too  assuming  —  too  confident. 
She  glanced  up  at  the  clock,  which  stood 
also  in  this  room,  there  not  being  space 
enough  for  it  in  the  passage.  It  was 
nearly  seven,  and  she  expected  Nicholas 
at  half  past.  She  liked  the  company  of 
this  venerable  article  in  her  lonely  life ; 
its  tickings  and  whizzings  were  a  sort  of 
conversation.  It  now  began  to  strike  the 
hour.  At  the  end  something  grated 
slightly.  Then,  without  any  warning:,  the 
clock  slowly  inclined  forward  and  fell  at 
full  length  upon  the  floor. 

The  crash  brought  the  farmer's  wife 
rushing  into  the  room.  Christine  had 
well-nigh  sprung  out  of  her  shoes.  Mrs. 
Wake's  inquiry  what  had  happened  was 
answered  by  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes. 

"  How  did  it  occur?"  she  said. 

**  I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  not  firmly  fixed, 
I  suppose.  Dear  me,  how  sorry  I  am  ! 
My  dear  father  s  hall  clock  !  And  now  I 
suppose  it  is  ruined." 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  Wake,  she  lifted  the 
clock.  Every  inch  of  glass  was,  of  course, 
shattered,  but  very  Tittle  harm  besides 
appeared  to  be  done.  They  propped  it 
tip  temporarily,  though  it  would  not  go 
again. 

Christine  had  soon  recovered  her  com- 
posure, but  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Wake  was 
gloomy.  "What  does  it  mean,  Mrs. 
Wake  ? "  she  said.    "  Is  it  ominous  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  sign  of  a  violent  death  in  the 
family." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it.  I  don't  believe  such 
things  ;  and  don't  mention  it  to  Mr.  Long 
when  he  comes.  He*s  not  in  the  family 
yet,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  cannot  refer  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Wake  musingly. 

"  Some  remote  cousin,  perhaps,"  ob- 
served Christine,  no  less  willing  to  humor 
her  than  to  get  rid  of  a  shapeless  dread 
which  the  incident  had  caused  in  her  own 
mind.  "And  —  supper  is  almost  ready, 
Mrs.  Wake?" 

**  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Wake  left  the  room,  and  Christine 
sat  on.  Though  it  still  wanted  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  hour  at  which  Nicholas  had 
promised  to  be  there,  she  began  to  grow 
impatient.  After  the  accustomed  ticking 
the  dead  silence  was  oppressive.  But  she 
had  not  to  wait  so  long  as  she  had  expect- 
ed ;  steps  were  heard  approaching  the 
door,  and  there  was  a  knock. 

Christine  was  already  there  to  open  to 


it.  The  entrance  had  no  lamp,  but  it 
not  particularly  dark  out  of  doors.  She 
could  see  the  outline  of  a  man,  and  cried 
cheerfully,  "  You  are  early ;  it  is  very  good 
of  you." ' 

"  Early,  am  I  ?    I  thought  I  was  late.** 

The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  Nicho- 
las. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  she.  "  I  did  not 
—  I  expected  some  one  else.  Will  yon 
come  in  ?    You  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Wake  ?" 

The  new-comer  did  not  answer,  but  fol- 
lowed her  up  the  passage  and  into  her 
own  room.  She  turned  to  look  at  him, 
and  by  degrees  recognized  that  her  bos- 
band,  James  Hellston,  stood  before  her. 

She  sank  into  a  chair.  He  was  now 
a  much-bearded  man,  his  beard  growing 
almost  straight  from  his  face  like  spines. 
Corpulent  he  was  too,  and  short  in  his 
breathing,  but  unmistakable.  He  placed 
a  small  leather  portmanteau  of  a  common 
kind  on  the  floor  and  said,  "  You  did  not 
expect  me  ?  " 

*'I  did  not," she  gasped  "I  thought 
you  were         " 

*'  Dead.  Good.  So  did  others.  It  was 
natural,  Christine,  and  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  blame  myself  for  in  that  respect;  but  I 
could  bring  you  home  neither  money  nor 
fame,  and  what  was  the  use  of  my  com- 
ing? However,  I  heard,  or  rather  read, 
the  account  of  your  approaching  marriage, 
and  that  forced  my  hand.  It  was  to  have 
been  to-morrow  ? 

"  Yes." 

"  I  knew  by  seeing  the  date  mentioned 
in  the  papers.  That  was  why  I  came  to- 
night, though  I  had  the  greatest  difficol^ 
in  getting  here,  owing  to  my  having  taken 
passage  m  a  sailing^  vessel,  whicii  wijidc^ 
layed  by  contrary  winds.  I  mMpliiiABR 
arrived  much  sooner.  And  aoiftB^lld 
house  and  manor  are  gone  from 
ily  at  last  ? "  he  said,  seating  bh 

<*Yes,"  said  she;  and  then  she 
modically  began  to  tell  him  of  things  ibit 
were  more  pertinent  to  the  moment  — 
how  Nicholas  Long  had  oome  back  a  co» 
paratively  rich  man  ;  that  he  vat  going  ^ 
call  that  evening,  and  Ihast  llw  very  sii|^ 
per-table  before  their  eyes  1MM  laid  for 
him. 

"Then  he  may  enter  at  aayttiaate?" 
said  her  husband. 

"Certainly." 

"That  will  be  awkward.  In  oomnoa 
civility  he  ought  to  be  forewarned.  AO 
this  comes  of  my  being  so  delayed.  My 
dear,  I  think  the  proper  plan  will  be 
for  me  to  go  out  for  bau  an  hoar,  dorim 
which  time  he  will  arrivep  I  presnae.    Yoi 
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can  break  to  him  what  has  happened,  and 
please  convey  my  apologies  to  him  for 
this  abrupt  return,  which  I  really  could 
not  help.  I  will  come  back  to  the  house 
when  he  is  2one,  and  so  an  unpleasant 
encounter  will  be  avoided.  If  I  allow  him 
an  hour  from  this  time  to  be  out  of  the 
house  it  will  be  long  enough  probably  ?  " 

**  Yes.    And  the  supper  — " 

**Can  wait  till  I  come.  Thank  you, 
dear.  Now  Til  eo  and  stroll  round,  and 
see  how  the  familiar  old  places  look  after 
such  a  long  interval '* 

He  placed  his  portmanteau  in  a  corner, 
imprinted  a  business-like  kiss  upon  her 
cheek,  and  withdrew. 

She  was  alone ;  but  what  a  solitude  I 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
just  as  he  had  left  her,  in  the  gloomy 
silence  of  the  stopped  clock,  till  at  length 
she  heard  another  tread  without,  commg 
from  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband^s  retreat,  and  there  was  a  second 
knocking  at  the  door. 

She  did  not  respond  to  it ;  and  Nicho- 
las —  for  it  was  he  —  thinking  that  he  was 
not  heard  by  reason  of  concentration  on 
to-morrow*s  proceedings,  opened  the  door 
softly,  and  came  on  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  which  stood  unclosed,  just  as  it  had 
been  left  by  her  husband. 

Nicholas  uttered  a  blithe  greeting,  cast 
his  eye  round  the  parlor,  which  with  its 
tall  candles,  blazing;  fire,  snow-white  cloth, 
and  prettily  spread  table,  formed  a  cheer- 
ful spectacle  enough  for  a  man  who  had 
been  walking  in  the  dark  for  an  hour. 

"  My  bride  —  almost,  at  last  I "  he  cried, 
encircline  her  with  his  arms. 

Instead  of  responding,  her  figure  be- 
came limp,  frigid,  heavy;  her  head  fell 
back,  and  he  found  that  she  had  fainted. 

1 1  was  natural,  he  thought.  She  had  had 
many  little  worrying  matters  to  attend  to, 
and  but  slight  assistance.  He  ought  to 
have  seen  more  effectually  to  her  affairs ; 
the  closeness  of  the  event  had  over-ez- 
cited  her.  Nicholas  kissed  her  uncon- 
scious face  —  more  than  once,  little  think- 
ing whose  lips  had  lately  made  a  lodging 
there.  Loth  to  call  Mrs.  Wake,  he  carried 
Christine  to  a  couch  and  laid  her  down. 
This  had  the  eJectof  reviving  her.  Nich- 
olas bent  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  **  Lie 
quiet,  dearest,  no  hurrv;  and  dream, 
dream,  dream  of  happy  aays.  It  is  only 
L  You  will  soon  be  better.*'  He  held 
her  bv  the  hand. 

**  >fo,  no,  no  ! "  she  moaned.  **  Oh,  how 
can  this  be  ?  " 

Nicholas  was  alarmed  and  perplexed, 
but  the  disclosure  was  not  long  delayed. 


When  she  bad  sat  up,  and  by  degrees 
made  the  stunning  event  known  to  him, 
he  stood  as  if  transfixed. 

"Ah  — it  is  sol**  said  be.  Then,  b^ 
coming  quite  meek,  **  And  why  was  he  so 
cruel  as  to — delay  his  return  till  now  ?  " 

She  dutifully  recited  the  explanation 
her  husband  hsid  spven  her ;  but  her  me- 
chanical manner  ca  telling  it  showed  how 
much  she  doubted  its  truth.  It  was  too 
unlikely  that  his  arrival  at  such  a  dramatic 
moment  should  not  be  a  contrived  sur- 
prise, quite  of  a  piece  with  his  previous 
dealings  towards  her* 

**He — seems  verv  kind  now— not  as 
he  used  to  be,'*  she  taltered.  **  And  per- 
haps, Nicholas,  be  is  a  changed  man^- 
we*ll  hope  he  is.  I  suppose  f  ought  not 
to  have  listened  to  my  legal  advisers,  and 
assumed  his  death  so  surely.  Anvhow,  I 
am  roughly  received  back  into  —  tne  right 


way. 


It 


Nicholas  burst  out  bitterly :  **  Oh  what 
too,  too  honest  fools  we  were  I— so  to 
court  daylight  upon  our  intention  I  Why 
could  we  not  have  married  privately,  and 

fone  away,  so  that  he  wonld  never  have 
nown  wnat  had  become  of  vou,  even  if 
he  had  returned  ?  Christine,  he  has  done 
it  to—  But  111  say  no  more.  Of 
course  we  ^-  might  fiy  now.'* 

**  No,  no ;  we  might  not,"  said  she  has- 
tily. 

'*  Very  well.  But  this  is  hard  to  bear. 
'  When  I  looked  for  good  then  evil  came 
unto  me,  and  when  I  waited  for  light  there 
came  darkness.'  So  once  said  a  sorely 
tried  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  so  say  I 
now.    Is  he  near  at  this  moment  ?  " 

She  told  him  how  Bellston  had  gone  out 
for  a  short  walk  whilst  she  broke  the  news ; 
that  he  would  be  in  soon. 

"  And  is  this  meal  laid  for  him,  or  for 
me?" 

"  It  was  laid  for  yon.** 

«« And  it  will  be  eaten  by  him  ?** 

•*Yes.*» 

**  Christine,  are  yoa  stif^  that  he  is 
come,  or  have  vou  been  sleeping  over  the 
fire  and  dreaming  it  ?  " 

She  pointed  to  the  portmanteaa  in  the 
comer,  with  the  initials  **  J.  B."  in  white 
letters. 

*'Well,  good-bye  —  good4>ye.  Curse 
that  parson  for  not  marrying  us  fifteea 
years  ago  1  ** 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upoa 
that  parting.  There  are  scenes  wherein 
the  words  spoken  do  not  even  approximate 
to  the  level  of  the  mental  communion  bcs> 
tween  the  actors.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
part  they  did,  and  quickly;  and  Nicholas^ 
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more  dead  than  alive,  went  out  of  the 
house  homewards. 

Why  had  he  ever  come  back?  During 
his  absence  he  had  not  cared  for  Christine 
as  he  cared  now.  His  last  state  was  worse 
than  his  first.  He  was  more  than  once 
tempted  to  descend  into  the  meads  instead 
of  keeping  along  their  edge.  The  Swenn 
was  down  there,  and  he  knew  of  quiet 
pools  in  that  stream  to  which  death  would 
come  easily.  One  thought,  however,  kept 
him  from  seriously  contemplating  any  des- 
perate act.  His  affection  for  her  was 
strongly  protective,  and  in  the  event  of 
her  requiring  a  friend's  support  in  future 
troubles  there  was  none  but  himself  left 
in  the  world  to  a£Eord  it.  So  he  walked 
on. 

Meanwhile  Christine  had  resigned  her- 
self to  circumstances.  A  resolve  to  con- 
tinue worthy  of  her  history  and  of  her 
family  lent  her  heroism  and  dignity.  She 
called  Mrs.  Wake,  and  explained  to  that 
worthy  woman  as  much  of  what  had  oc- 
curred as  she  deemed  necessary.  Mrs. 
Wake  was  too  amazed  to  reply ;  she  re- 
treated slowly,  her  lips  parted;  till  at  the 
door  she  said  with  a  dry  mouth,  "And  the 
beautiful  supper,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Serve  it  when  he  comes." 

"When  Mr.  Bellston  —  yes,  ma'am,  I 
will."  She  still  stood  gazing,  as  if  she 
could  hardly  take  in  the  order. 

"  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Wake.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  ^ou  for  all  your  kindness." 
And  Christme  was  left  alone  again,  and 
then  she  wept. 

She  sat  down  and  waited.  That  awful 
silence  of  the  stopped  clock  began  anew, 
but  she  did  not  mind  it  now.  She  was 
listening  for  a  footfall,  in  a  state  of  mental 
tensity  which  almost  took  away  from  her 
the  power  of  motion.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  prescribed  hour  of  her  husband's 
absence  must  have  expired ;  but  she  was 
not  sure,  and  waited  on. 

Mrs.  Wake  again  came  in.  "  You  have 
not  rung  for  supper '* 

**  He  is  not  yet  come,  Mrs.  Wake.  If 
you  want  to  go  to  bed,  you  may  bring  in 
the  supper  and  set  it  on  the  table.  It 
will  be  equally  good  cold.  Leave  the 
door  unbarred. 

Mrs.  Wake  did  as  was  suggested,  made 
up  the  fire,  and  went  away.  Shortly  after- 
wards Christine  heard  her  retire  to  her 
chamber.  But  Christine  still  sat  on,  and 
still  her  husband  postponed  his  entrv. 

She  aroused  herself  once  or  twfce  to 
make  up  the  fire,  but  was  ignorant  how 
the  night  was  going.  Her  watch  was  up- 
stairs and  she  did  not  make  the  e£Eort  to 
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go  up  to  consult  it.  Id  her  seat  she  con- 
tinued; and  still  the  supper  waited*  and 
still  he  did  not  come. 

At  length  she  was  so  nearly  persuaded 
that  his  visit  must  have  been  a  dream 
after  all,  that  she  again  went  over  to  his 
portmanteau,  felt  it  and  examined  it*  His 
it  unquestionably  wasj  it  was  unlocked, 
and  contained  only  some  common  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.  She  sighed  and  sat 
down  agam. 

Presently  she  fell  into  a  doze,  and  when 
she  again  became  conscious  she  found 
that  the  four  candles  had  burnt  into  their 
sockets  and  eone  out.  The  fire  still 
emitted  a  feeble  shine.  Christine  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  get  more  candles,  but 
stirred  the  fire  and  sat  on. 

After  a  long  period  she  heard  a  creak- 
ing of  the  chamber  floor  and  stairs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  knew  that  the 
farmer's  family  were  getting  up.  By-and- 
by  Mrs.  Wake  entered  the  room,  candle 
in  hand,  bouncing  open  the  door  in  her 
morning  manner,  obviously  without  any 
expectation  of  finding  a  person  there. 

*' Lord-a-mercy !  What  sitting  bere 
again,  ma'am? 

''  Yes,  I  am  sittinir  here  stilL** 

**  You've  been  there  everi^riaoe  JmI 
night?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then " 

"  He's  not  come." 

"  Well,  he  won*t  come  at  this  time  o' 
morning,"  said  the  farmer's  wife*  ''Do 
'ee  get  on  to  bed,  ma'am.  You  must  be 
scrammed  to  death  I " 

It  occurred  to  Christine  now  that  pos* 
sibly  her  husband  had  thought  better  of 
obtruding  himself  upon  her  company  witb> 
in  an  hour  of  revealing  his  existence  to 
her,  and  had  decided  to  pay  a  more  formal 
visit  next  day.  She  therefore*  adopted 
Mrs.  Wake's  suggestion  and  retired* 

vm. 

Nicholas  had  g^ne  straight  home, 
neither  speaking  to  nor  seeing  a  sooL 
PVom  that  hour  a  change  seemed  to  come 
over  him.  He  had  ever  possessed  a  full 
share  of  self-consciousness ;  he  had  been 
readily  piqued,  had  shown  an  nnutm^ 
dread  of  being  personally  obtrusive*  Bat 
now  his  sense  of  self,  as  an  iwllvkhial 
provoking  opinion,  appeared  to  leave  hiok 
When,  therefore,  after  a  day  or  two  ol  sfr 
elusion,  he  came  forth  again,  and  the  few 
acquaintances  he  had  formed  in  the  town 
condoled  with  him  on  what  had  happened, 
and  pitied  his  haggard  looks,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  their  regard  as  he  would  bate 
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done  formerly,  but  took  their  sympathy  as 
it  would  have  been  accepted  by  a  child. 

It  reached  his  ears  that  Bellston  had 
not  reappeared  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  either  at  his  wife's  house  or  at 
any  hotel  in  the  town  or  neighborhood. 
*'  That's  a  part  of  his  cruelty,"  thought 
Nicholas.  And  when  two  or  three  days 
had  passed,  and  still  no  account  came  to 
him  of  Bellston  having  joined  her,  he  ven- 
tured to  set  out  for  Swenn-Everard. 

Christine  was  so  shaken  that  she  was 
obliged  to  receive  him  as  she  lay  on  a 
sofa,  beside  the  square  table  which  was 
to  have  borne  their  evening  feast.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  wistfully  upon  him,  and 
smiled  a  sad  smile. 

*'  He  has  not  come  back  ?  "  said  Nich- 
olas under  his  breath. 

"  He  has  not." 

Then  Nicholas  sat  beside  her,  and  they 
talked  on  general  topics  merely  like  sad- 
dened old  friends.  But  they  could  not 
keep  away  the  subject  of  Bellston,  their 
voices  dropping  as  it  forced  its  way  in. 
Christine,  no  less  than  Nicholas,  knowing 
her  husband's  character,  inferred  that, 
having  stopped  her  game,  as  he  would 
have  phrased  it,  he  was  taking  things 
leisurely,  and,  finding  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive in  her  limited  mode  of  living,  was 
meaning  to  return  to  her  only  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do. 

The  bolt  which  lay  low  their  hopes  had 
struck  so  recently,  that  they  could  hardly 
look  each  other  in  the  face  when  speaking 
that  day.  But  when  a  week  or  two  had 
passed,  and  all  the  horizon  still  remained 
as  vacant  of  Bellston  as  before,  Nicholas 
and  she  could  talk  of  the  event  with  calm 
wonderment.  Why  had  he  come  to  go 
again  like  this? 

And  then  there  set  in  a  period  of  re- 
signed surmise,  during  which 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day, 

that  to  tell  of  one  of  them  is  to  tell  of  all. 
Nicholas  would  arrive  between  three  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  faint  trepidation 
influencing  his  walk  as  he  neared  her 
door.  He  would  knock;  she  would  al- 
ways reply  in  person,  having  watched  for 
him  from  the  window.  Then  he  would 
whisper,  — 

*'  He  has  not  come  back  ?  " 

"He  has  not,"  she  would  say. 

Nicholas  would  enter  then,  and  she  be- 
ing ready  bonneted,  they  would  walk  into 
the  Sallows  together  as  far  as  the  water- 
fall, the  spot  which  they  had  frequently 
made  their  place  of  appointment  in  their 
youthful    days.    A  plank  bridge,  which  I 


Bellston  had  caused  to  be  thrown  over  the 
fall  during  his  residence  with  t^r  in  the 
manor-house,  was  now  again  removed,  and 
all  was  just  the  same  as  in  Nicholas's 
time,  when  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
wade  across  on  the  edge  of  the 'cascade 
and  come  up  to  her  like  a  merman  from 
the  deep.  Here  on  the  felled  trunk,  which 
still  lay  rotting  in  its  old  place,  they  would 
now  sit,  gazing  at  the  descending  sheet  of 
water,  with  its  never-ending  sarcastic  hiss 
at  their  baffled  attempts  to  make  them- 
selves one  fiesh.  Returning  to  the  house 
they  would  sit  down  together  to  tea,  after 
which,  and  the  confidential  chat  that  ac- 
companied it,  he  walked  home  by  the 
declining  light.  This  proceeding  became 
as  periodic  as  an  astronomical  recurrence. 
Twice  a  week  he  came  — all  through  that 
winter,  all  through  the  spring  following, 
through  the  summer,  through  the  autumn, 
the  next  winter,  the  next  year,  and  the 
next,  till  an  appreciable  span  of  human 
life  had  passed  by.    Bellston  still  tarried. 

Years  and  years  Nic  walked  that  way, 
at  this  interval  of  three  days,  from  his 
house  in  the  neighboring  town;  and  in 
every  instance  the  aforesaid  order  of 
things  was  customary;  and  still  on  his 
arrival  the  form  of  words  went  on,  — 

"  He  has  not  come  back?" 

"He  has  not." 

So  they  grew  older.  The  dim  shape  of 
that  third  one  stood  continually  between 
them ;  they  could  not  displace  it ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  it  effectually  part 
them.  They  were  in  close  communion, 
yet  not  indissolubly  united ;  lovers,  yet 
never  cured  of  love.  By  the  time  that  the 
fifth  year  of  his  visiting  had  arrived,  on 
about  the  five-hundredth  occasion  of  his 
presence  at  her  tea-table,  he  noticed  that 
the  bleaching  process  which  had  begun 
upon  his  own  locks  was  also  spreading  to 
hers.  He  told  her  so,  and  they  laughed. 
Yet  she  was  in  good  health ;  a  condition 
of  suspense,  which  would  have  half-killed 
a  man,  had  been  endured  by  her  without 
complaint,  and  even  with  composure. 

One  day,  when  these  years  of  abeyance 
had  numbered  seven,  they  had  strolled  as 
usual  as  far  as  the  waterfall,  whose  faint 
roar  formed  a  sort  of  calling  voice  suffi- 
cient in  the  circumstances  to  direct  their 
listlessness.  Pausing  there,  he  looked  up 
at  her  face  and  said,  **  Why  should  we  not 
try  again,  Christine?  We  are  legally  at 
liberty  to  do  so  now.  Nothing  venture 
nothing  have." 

But  she  would  not.  Perhaps  a  little 
primness  of  idea  was  by  this  time  ousting 
the  native  daring  of  Christine.   **  What  he 
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has  done  once  he  can  do  twice,"  she  said. 
**  He  is  not  dead,  and  if  we  were  to  marry 
he  would  say  we  had  *  forced  his  hand,' 
as  he  said  before,  and  duly  reappear." 

Some  years  after,  when  Christine  was 
about  fifty,  and  Nicholas  fifty-three,  anew 
trouble  of  a  minor  kind  arrived.  He 
found  an  inconvenience  in  traversing  the 
distance  between  their  two  houses,  partic- 
ularly in  damp  weather,  the  vears  he  had 
spent  in  trying  climates  aoroad  having 
sown  the  seeds  of  rheumatism,  which 
made  a  journey  undesirable  on  inclement 
da^'s,  even  in  a  carriage.  He  told  her  of 
this  new  difficultv,  as  he  did  of  everything. 

"If  you  coula  live  nearer,"  suggested 
she. 

Unluckily  there  was  no  house  near. 
But  Nicholas,  though  not  a  millionaire, 
was  a  man  of  means ;  he  obtained  a  small 
piece  of  ground  on  lease  at  the  nearest 
spot  to  her  home  that  it  could  be  so  ob- 
tained, which  was  on  the  opposite  brink  of 
the  Swenn,  this  river  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Swenn-Everard  manor;  and 
here  he  built  a  house  large  enough  for  his 
wants.  This  took  time,  and  when  he  got 
into  it  he  found  its  situation  a  great  com- 
fort to  him.  He  was  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  from  her  now,  and  gained  a 
new  pleasure  in  feeling  that  all  sounds 
which  greeted  his  ears,  in  the  day  or  in 
the  night,  also  fell  upon  hers  —  the  caw  of 
a  particular  rook,  the  voice  of  a  neighbor- 
ing nightingale,  the  whistle  of  a  local 
breeze,  or  the  purl  of  the  fall  in  the  mead- 
ows, whose  rush  was  a  material  render- 
ing of  time's  ceaseless  scour  over  them- 
selves, wearing  them  away  without  uniting 
them. 

Christine's  missing  husband  was  taking 
shape  as  a  myth  among  the  surrounding 
residents  ;  but  he  was  still  believed  in  as 
corporeally  imminent  by  Christine  herself, 
and  also,  in  a  milder  degree,  by  Nicholas. 
For  a  curious  unconsciousness  of  the  long 
lapse  of  time  since  his  revelation  of  him- 
self seemed  to  affect  the  pair.  There  had 
been  no  passing  events  to  serve  as  chron- 
ological milestones,  and  the  evening  on 
which  she  had  kept  supper  waiting  for  him 
still  loomed  out  with  startling  nearness  in 
their  retrospects. 

In  the  seventeenth  pensive  year  of  this 
their  parallel  march  towards  the  common 
bourne,  a  laborer  came  in  a  hurry  one  day 
to  Nicholas's  house  and  brought  strange 
tidings.  The  present  owner  of  Swenn- 
Everard  —  a  non-resident  —  had  been  im- 
proving his  property  in  sundry  ways,  and 
one  of  these  was  by  dredging  the  stream 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  had  become 
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choked  with  mud  and  weeds  in  its 
through  the  Sallows.  The  process  neces> 
sitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  waterfalL 
When  the  river  had  been  pumped  dry 
for  this  purpose,  the  skeleton  of  a  mao 
had  been  found  jammed  amone  the  piles 
supporting  the  edge  of  the  f^l.  Every 
particle  of  his  flesh  and  clothing  had  been 
eaten  by  fishes  or  abraded  to  nothiog  by 
the  water,  but  the  relics  of  a  gold  watcn 
remained,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  case 
was  engraved  *'J.  Bellston:  1838." 

Nicholas,  deeply  agitated,  hastened 
down  to  the  place  and  examined  the  re- 
mains  attentively,  afterwards  going  across 
to  Christine,  and  breaking  the  discovery 
to  her.  She  would  not  come  to  view  the 
skeleton,  which  lay  extended  on  the  grass, 
not  a  finger  or  toebone  missing,  so  neatly 
had  the  aquatic  operators  done  their  work. 
Conjecture  was  directed  to  the  question 
how  Bellston  had  got  there ;  and  conjec- 
ture alone  could  give  an  explanation. 

It  was  supposed  tliat,  after  calling  upon 
her,  he  had  gone  rambling  about  the 
grounds,  with  which  he  was  naturally  very 
familiar,  and  coming  to  the  fall  under  the 
trees  had  expected  to  find  there  the  plank 
by  which,  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
premises,  he  had  oeen  accustomed  to  cross 
into  the  meads  on  the  other  side.  Before 
discovering  its  removal  he  had  probably 
overbalanced  himself,  and  was  thus  pre* 
cipitated  into  tlie  cascade,  the  piles  be- 
neath the  descending  current  holding  him 
between  them  like  the  pronj^  of  a  pitch- 
fork, and  effectually  preventmg  the  rising 
of  his  body,  over  which  the  weeds  grew. 
Such  was  the  reasonable  supposition  gob> 
cerning  the  discovery;  but  proof  was  never 
forthcoming. 

''To  think,"  said  Nicholas,  when  the 
remains  had  been  decently  interred,  and 
he  was  again  sitting  with  Christine— 
though  not  beside  the  waterCall  —  **  to 
think  how  we  visited  him !  How  we  sat 
over  him,  hours  and  hours,  gazing  at  hiBi 
bewailing  our  fate,  when  all  the  time  be 
was  ironically  hissing  at  us  from  the  spo^ 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  we  could  many 
if  we  chose ! " 

She  echoed  the  sentiment  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  might  have  married  me  on  Ae 
day  we  had  fixed,  and  there  would  bave 
been  no  impediment.  You  would  MW 
have  been  seventeen  years  my  wife,  and 
we  might  have  had  tsul  sons  and  daqgb- 
ters." 

*'  It  might  have  been  so,**  she  mnr 
mured. 

"  Well  —  is  it  still  better  late  than 
er?" 


.^^  I  ^  J  - 
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The  question  was  one  which  had  be- 
come complicated  by  the  increasing  years 
of  each.  Their  wills  were  somewhat  en- 
feebled now,  their  hearts  sickened  of  ten- 
der enterprise  by  hope  too  long  deferred. 
Having  postponed  the  consideration  of 
their  course  till  a  year  after  the  interment 
of  Bellston,  each  seemed  less  disposed 
than  formerly  to  take  it  up  again. 

'*  Is  it  worth  while,  after  so  many 
years  ?  "  she  said  to  him.  **  We  are  fairly 
happy  as  we  are  —  perhaps  happier  than 
we  should  be  in  any  other  relation,  seeing 
what  old  people  we  have  grown.  The 
weight  is  gone  from  our  lives ;  the  shadow 
no  longer  divides  us ;  then  let  us  be  joyful 
together  as  we  are,  dearest  Nic,  in  the 
days  of  our  vanity ;  and 

With  mirth  and   laughter  let  old  wrinkles 
come  I  " 

He  fell  in  with  these  views  of  hers  to 
some  extent.  But  occasionally  he  ven- 
tured to  urge  her  to  reconsider  the  case, 
though  he  spoke  not  with  the  fervor  of 
his  earlier  years. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE    DEATH    OF    ABDUL    AZIZ    AND    OF 
TURKISH  REFORM. 

BY  SIR   HENRY   ELLIOT    (EX-AMBASSADOR  TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE). 

The  history  of  the  attempt  to  establish 
constitutional  government  in  Turkey  in 
1875  and  1876  is  not  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  those  whtf^escanted  most  freely  on 
the  affairs  of  that  country  were  at  all 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  was,  however, 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  movement, 
which,  but  for  a  succession  of  disastrous 
fatalities,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  results 
that  would  have  changed  the  whole  nature 
of  the  Turkish  government ;  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  remember  how  largely  this 
country  is  answerable  for  its  failure. 

The  position  of  England  in  the  East 
was  at  that  time  very  di£Eerent  from  that 
which  it  became  when  the  confidence  that 
used  to  be  felt  in  us  as  a  friendly  power 
gave  place  to  a  distrust  for  which  too 
much  reason  was  afforded,  and  for  long 
left  our  voice  with  scarcely  more  weight 
than  that  of  a  second-rate  State ;  and  the 
reformers  would  hardly  have  ventured 
upon  an  undertaking  full  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  unless  they  had  believed  that  they 
could  count  upon  receiving  from  the  Brit- 
ish people  the  moral  support  that  would 


certainly  not  have  been  withheld  if  the 
nature  of  the  movement  had  been  under- 
stood. But,  unfortunately,  public  opinion 
was  then  formed  and  guided  by  men  ani- 
mated by  a  blind  hatred  of  everything 
Turkish,  who  represented  the  new  consti- 
tution as  a  sham  or  **  paper  **  constitution, 
invented  for  purposes  of  his  own  by  Mi- 
dhat  Pasha,  whom  they  denounced  as  an 
unscrupulous  impostor,  actuated  only  by 
motives  of  personal  interest  and  ambition. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  explain 
how  popular  institutions  are  ever  to  be 
established  in  a  despotically  governed 
country  otherwise  than  by  means  of  what 
must  at  first  be  a  *^  paper '^'  constitution  or 
charter ;  and  they  must  be  difficult  indeed 
to  satisfy  if  they  can  require  from  any 
man  greater  proof  of  sincerity  than  was 
given  by  Midhat  Pasha  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  and  for  which 
he  risked  and  lost  his  life. 

Their  feelings  are  not  to  be  envied  if 
they  reflect,  as  now  perhaps  they  some- 
times may,  that  by  the  merciless  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  they  heaped  on  the 
constitution,  emboldening  Uie  saltan  to 
set  aside  the  charter  that  had  been  ob- 
tained with  so  much  difficulty,  they  did 
their  part  in  aeain  rivetting  on  Torkey 
the  wretched  arbitrary  system  of  govern- 
ment from  which  she  had  so  nearly  been 
freed,  and  in  sending  the  principal  re- 
formers into  exile  and  to  deatn. 

To  myself  the  collapse  of  the  attempted 
reform  was  a  deep  mortification,  for  I  had 
watched  the  development  of  the  movement 
from  its  earliest  beginning,  and  had  £61^ 
lowed  its  progress  with  extreme  interest. 
As  I  had  been  long  enough  in  Turkey  to 
be  well  aware  of  the  need  for  reform,  and 
to  be  convinced  that  nothing  effectual 
could  be  done  till  some  control  over  the 
palace  and  the  ministers  was  obtained^ 
when  Midhat  Pasha  took  the  matter  in 
band  and  endeavored  to  secure  this  con- 
trol, I  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  in 
my  power,  never  doubting  for  an  instant 
that  he  would  be  wamuy  applauded  in 
England,  whether  he  succeecied  or  failed 
in  his  attempt 

When  I  arrived  in  Turkey  in  1867 
Midhat  Pasha  was  governor-general  ol 
the  vilayet  of  the  Danube;  and  when 
he  left  Rustchuk  the  following  year  our 
consul  begged  me  to  nrge  the  Porte  not 
to  remove  a  man  so  unRke  the  ordinary 
Turkish  vali,  who  was  ddnj^  so  much  to 
develop  the  province,  establishing  schools, 
making  roaos,  encouraging  industries,  and 

giving  security  to  life  ami  property  by  a 
rm  and  impsurtial  adnunistradon  of  jus- 
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tice.  Of  the  consular  body  the  Russian 
alone  saw  him  depart  with  pleasure,  for 
his  activity  had  paralyzed  the  intrigues 
that  were  always  carried  on  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

At  that  time  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  was,  and  had  long 
been,  in  the  hands  of  Aali  and  Fuad 
Pashas,  two  extremely  able  men,  who,  by 
holding  together,  had  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring over  the  sultan  an  authority  under 
which  he  chafed,  but  from  which  he  could 
not  liberate  himself,  as  they  had  jealously 
kept  in  the  background  every  man  whose 
abilities  and  character  seemed  likely  to 
make  him  a  dangerous  rival  to  themselves. 

When  Aali  died  in  1871  —  Fuad  having 
also  died  a  short  time  before  — the  sultan 
did  not  conceal  his  delight  at  becoming, 
as  he  declared,  at  last  a  free  man ;  and 
from  that  time  the  government  of  the 
country  was  directed  from  the  palace  by 
the  sultan  and  the  court  favorites,  instead 
of  from  the  Porte  by  the  grand  vizier  and 
the  ministers,  and  the  result  was  deplor- 
able in  every  branch  of  the  administration. 

He  made  Mahmoud  Nedim  Pasha  his 
grand  vizier,  and  the  event  proved  that  he 
had  rightly  judged  his  man,  and  that  he 
would  be  safe  from  being  thwarted  in  any 
whim  or  extravagance  ;  for  Mahmoud  was 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  public  inter- 
ests, and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
maintain  himself  in  power.  To  secure 
this  end  he  was  careful  never  to  oppose 
the  sovereign's  wishes  or  to  suggest  diffi- 
culties in  their  fulfilment  *,  and  he  courted 
the  favor  and  won  the  support  of  the  harem 
by  a  ready  compliance  with  the  unceasing 
demands  for  money  by  the  sultanas  and 
their  ladies,  and  by  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  relatives  or  favorites. 

Appointments  of  all  kinds,  high  and 
low,  were  purchased  through  the  imperial 
harem  ;  governors  and  governors-general 
were  shifted  or  replaced  every  few  months 
or  weeks  for  the  sake  of  the  customary 
presents  given  by  them  on  receiving  an 
appointment,  and,  while  the  more  honest 
of  them  were  ruined  by  the  expenses  of 
their  constant  transfers,  the  unscrupulous, 
who  formed  by  far  the  greater  number, 
took  care  to  repay  themselves  by  exactions 
extorted  from  their  unfortunate  provinces, 
which  were  being  rapidly  ruined. 

At  last,  the  continued  demands  for  the 
millions  which  were  squandered  on  im- 
perial palaces  and  gardens,  and  in  every 
sort  of  extravagance,  brought  the  finances 
to  such  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  the  officials, 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  even 


for  that  of  the  ordinary  goverament  labor- 
ers, whose  families  were  left  destitute  and 
clamoring  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears, 
till  the  distress  ana  discontent  of  all  classes 
brought  into  existence  a  large  party  calling 
for  reform. 

Midhat  Pasha,  after  leavinfir  Rustchuk, 
had  been  made  president  of  the  Council ; 
but  Aali  Pasha,  who  was  then  |g;rand  vizier, 
seeing  probably  that  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing influence  might  make  him  a  dangerous 
rival,  sent  him,  ^ter  a  time,  as  governor- 
general  to  Bagdad,  where  he  remained  till 
after  Aali*s  death. 

Under  Mahmoud's  vizierate  the  con- 
stant demands  upon  him  for  money  di- 
verted to  the  capital  all  the  resources  of 
the  province,  which  Midhat,  in  conse- 
quence, found  it  impossible  to  administer 
satisfactorily,  and  throwing  up  his  appoint- 
ment in  disgust  he  returnea  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  liberal  and  reforming 
party,  which  had  been  gradually  develop- 
ing, at  once  hailed  him  as  their  leader. 
Mahmoud  dreaded  his  presence,  and  on 
reaching  Constantinople  he  found  himself 
appointed  governor-general  of  Adrianoplei 
with  orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  post 
This,  however,  he  absolutely  refused  to 
do  until  he  should  have  had  the  audience 
of  the  sultan  to  which  his  position  entitltti 
him ;  and  havin|[  carried  his  point,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  grand  viaer. 
at  the  audience  which  ensued  he  insiim 
so  strongly  that  the  corruption  and  malad- 
ministration of  Mahmoud  were  not  only 
bringing  the  empire  to  ruin,  but  were 
creating  a  dangerous  spirit  of  discontent^ 
that  the  sultan  took  alarm  and  dismissed 
the  favorite  the  very  next  day,  and  ajh 
pointed  Midhat  grana  vizier. 

It  was  impossible,  hovrever,  that  hb 
tenure  of  power  should  be  a  long  one,  lor 
he  had  nothing  of  the  courtier  in  his  con- 
position  ;  being  determined  not  to  ooaD- 
tenance  irregularities  or  abuses,  be  bid 
not  the  tact  requisite  in  dealing  with  ai 
imperious  master  too  long  accostomed  to 
have  his  own  way  to  be  ready  now  pi* 
tiently  to  brook  remonstrance. 

The  whole  influence  of  the  barem  and 
of  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  AiwnB 
stable  which  he  wished  to  pnrify  Ddi( 
against  him,  he  was  dismissed  at  the  cad 
of  a  few  months,  and  the  grand  viaenl^ 
after  a  brief  period,  was  acain  ultinatdf 
restored  to  Mahmoud  Pasba,  as  the  aoit 
docile  instrument  the  sultan  could  find. 

Mahmoud,  though  hating  Midhat; fonri 
it  advisable  to  get  him  if  possible  into  bit 
Cabinet,  and  the  latter  was  penoaded  Into 
accepting  the  office  of  president  of  Ae 
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Council,  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  assf st- 
ance of  several  of  his  own  friends  among 
the  ministers,  he  might  be  able  to  control 
the  grand  vizier,  and  prevent  a  return  to 
Mahmoud's  former  evil  ways. 

When  this  proved  impossible,  and  he 
found  himself  unable  to  do  any  good,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  what  was  in  Tur- 
key an  almost  unknown  step,  by  throwing 
up  his  appointment  and  declaring  that  he 
would  serve  no  longer ;  a  proceeding  that 
enraged  the  sultan,  who  could  not  admit 
the  right  of  any  man  to  refuse  to  serve 
in  whatever  office  he  thought  fit  to  call 
him  to. 

But  Midhat  did  not  stop  there.  Though 
in  disgrace,  he  carried  his  head  high,  and 
incurred  still  further  displeasure  by  send- 
ing in  a  report  in  which  he  recapitulated 
the  abuses  that  were  going  on,  and  warned 
the  sultan  that  he  was  drifting  to  the  verge 
of  an  abyss.  He  then  retired  to  a  izrm  he 
had  near  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
mained out  of  sight  but  not  idle ;  for  it 
was  there  that,  under  his  guidance,  the 
projects  of  the  reforming  party  were  ma- 
tured, till,  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
1875,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  his  parti- 
sans, a  pasha  who  had  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State,  that  the  object 
was  to  obtain  a  "  constitution.*'  This  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  the  word 
pronounced;  but  it  was  more  than  a  year 
before  its  promulgation,  when  it  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  invented  only  to  defeat 
the  Conference  then  sitting  at  Constanti- 
nople. A  few  days  later  Midhat  himself 
called  upon  me  and  explained  his  views 
more  fully  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
general  tenor. 

The  empire,  he  said,  was  being  rapidly 
brought  to  destruction ;  corruption  haa 
reached  a  pitch  that  it  had  never  before 
attained ;  the  service  of  the  State  was 
starved  while  untold  millions  were  poured 
into  the  palace,  and  the  provinces  were 
being  ruined  by  the  uncontrolled  exac- 
tions of  the  governors,  who  purchased 
their  appointments  at  the  palace,  and  noth- 
ing could  save  the  country  but  a  complete 
change  of  system. 

The  only  remedy  that  he  could  perceive 
lay,  first,  in  securing  a  control  over  the 
sovereign  by  making  the  ministers  —  and 
especially  as  regarded  the  finances  —  re- 
sponsible to  a  national  popular  assembly; 
secondlv,  in  making  this  assembly  truly 
national,  by  doing  away  with  all  distinc- 
tions of  classes  and  religions,  and  by  plac- 
ing the  Christians  upon  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  the  Mussulmans ;  thirdly,  by 


decentralization,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  provincial  control  over  the  governors* 
It  must  surely  be  admitted  thatUiese  were 
enlightened  and  statesmanlike  views,  de« 
sernttg  of  every  encouragement. 

Midhat  was  not  blind  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  be  had  undertaken,  or  to  the 
risk  to  himsdf  that  it  involved,  for  he  well 
knew  the  resistance  that  the  sultan  would 
be  certain  to  offer  to  measures  for  the 
restriction  of  his  own  ^wer,  and  that  he 
would  not  readily  forgive  those  who  pro- 
posed them ;  but  be  did  not  despair  of 
success,  if,  as  he  hoped,  he  could  count 
upon  the  hearty  sjrmpathy  of  the  British 
nation  for  an  attempt  to  obtain  something 
like  an  imitation  of  its  own  institutions. 
He  dwelt  repeatedly  on  the  value  of  which 
this  sympathy  woiud  be,  and  on  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  his  countrymen  were  now 
looking  to  England  as  the  example  they 
hoped  to  follow. 

I  told  him,  in  reply,  that  I  could  not 
doubt  that  measures  ftamed  upon  the  lines 
he  had  laid  down  must  command  the  ap« 
proval  and  insure  the  good  wishes  of  every 
Englishman  who,  like  myself,  had  faith  in 
the  advantages  of  constitutional  checks 
upon  arbitrary  power.  I  p^t  him  this 
assurance  coaficiently  and  in  good  faith; 
for  certainly  the  very  last  thing  that  I 
anticipated  was  that  those  who  in  this 
country  make  the  ereatest  parade  of  their 
devotion  to  liberalism  would  be  the  first 
to  heap  contumely  upon  men  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  it  into  theirs,  and  to 
hold  up  their  proposals  to  ridicule. 

About  a  week  after  this  conversation 
with  Midhat  Pasha  I  happened  to  have 
an  audience  of  the  sultan,  when,  being 
anxious  to  give  the  reformers  every  sup- 
port, as  well  as  being  convinced  that  mat* 
ters  were  becoming  serious,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  uri^ng  him  to  carry  out 
ettective  reforms,  and,  at  the  risk  of  giving 
him  mortal  offence,  I  added  that  among 
his  Majesty's  subjects  "  a  spirit  had  arisen 
of  which  everv  other  European  country 
had  had  experience ;  that  the  fnstitutiona 
of  the  past  were  no  longer  suited  to  the 
present  aee,  and  that  everywhere  the  peo- 
ple were  oeginning  to  expect  to  have  a 
certain  control  over  those  who  conducted 
their  administration.**  The  sulUn  listened 
to  me  without  any  outward  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  I  could  not  boast  of  any 
effect  produced  by  my  words. 

Dunng  the  next  three  months  the  dis- 
content and  afptation  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  a  crisis  was  clearly  impending. 
The  sof  tas,  or  law4tudents,  of  whom  there 
were  a  good  many  thousand  in  Constanti- 
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nople,  were  known  to  be  arming,  and,  the 
language  of  some  of  the  fanatical  Turks 
leading  the  foreign  communities  to  believe 
that  a  massacre  of  the  Christians  was  im- 
minent, a  complete  panic  took  possession 
of  the  colonies,  although  the  native  Chris- 
tians remained  without  apprehension. 

The  information  that  I  had  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  movement  made  me 
feel  certain  that  it  was  directed  solely 
against  the  government,  and  that  the  only 
risk  to  which  the  Christians  might  be  ex- 
posed would  be  the  occurrence  of  a  great 
popular  tumult  and  conflict  between  the 
progressive  and  reactionary  parties ;  for  I 
knew  that  the  softas  had  fully  accepted 
the  principles  of  their  leaders,  and  counted 
upon  the  co-operation  of  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects  in  their  efforts  for  the 
common  good,  and  that  there  was  more 
community  and  good-will  between  the  two 
classes  than  had  ever  before  existed.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  share  in  the  smallest 
degree  in  the  extreme  alarm  shown,  at  that 
time  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  many  of  the 
foreign  residents. 

The  first  of  the  many  incidents  which 
followed  each  other  closely  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1876  took  place  on  the  loth 
of  May,  when  an  assemblage  of  several 
thousand  softas  stopped  Prince  Izzedin, 
the  sultanas  eldest  son,  on  his  way  to  the 
ministry  of  war,  desiring  him  to  return  to 
the  palace  and  inform  the  sultan  that  they 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  Mahmoud 
Pasha,  the  grand  vizier,  and  of  the  Sheikh 
ul  Islam. 

The  sultan  did  not  venture  to  reject  the 
demand.  Mahmoud  and  the  sheikh  were 
dismissed,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  a 
mollah  belonging  to  the  popular  party. 
Instead,  however,  of  Midhat,  as  had  been 
hoped  by  the  softas,  the  sultan  named  as 
his  grand  vizier  Mehemet  Rushdi  Pasha, 
an  old  man,  who,  though  universally  re- 
spected, was  i}ot  possessed  of  the  resolu- 
tion requisite  for  a  great  crisis ;  but,  as  he 
insisted  on  having  Midhat  in  his  Cabinet 
as  president  of  the  Council,  it  was  believed 
that  he  would  be  the  guiding  spirit,  and 
general  satisfaction  was  felt. 

This,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
sultan  quickly  showed  his  determination 
to  resist  all  reform  by  appointing  to  high 
posts  several  of  the  worst  of  the  old  school 
of  pashas,  and  it  then  became  so  evident 
to  mc  that  an  attempt  to  depose  him  would 
certainly  very  shortly  be  made,  that  on  the 
25th  of  May  I  put  my  conviction  upon 
record  in  a  despatch,  in  which  I  wrote 
that  the  word  **  constitution ''  was  in  every 


mouth ;  that  the  softas,  representing  the 
intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  capital, 
knowing  themselves  to  be  supported  bj 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  —  Christian  as  well 
as  Mahometan  —  would  not,  I  believed, 
relax  their  efforts  till  they  obtained  it,  and 
that,  should  the  sultan  refuse  to  nant  it, 
an  attempt  to  depose  him  appeareid almost 
inevitable ;  that  texts  from  the  Koran  were 
circulated,  proving  to  the  faithful  that  the 
form  of  government  sanctioned  by  it  was 
properly  democratic,  and  that  the  absolute 
authority  now  wielded  by  the  sovereign 
was  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  sanctioned  by  the  holy  law ; 
and  both  texts  and  precedents  wrere  ap- 
pealed to,  to  show  that  allegiance  was  not 
due  to  a  sovereign  who  neglected  the  ifr 
terests  of  the  State. 

The  disaffection,  I  said,  now  rsn 
through  every  class,  and,  from  the  pashas 
down  to  the  porters  in  the  streets  and  iht 
boatmen  on  the  Uosphorus,  no  one  thought 
any  longer  of  concealing  his  opinions. 
The  same  day  1  reported  that  I  had  a^ 
certained  that,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
seclusion  in  which  the  sultan  kept  his 
nephews  confined,  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment  had  contrived  to  communicate  with 
Prince  Murad,  the  heir-apparent,  who  bad 
promised  to  proclaim  a  constitution  im> 
mediately  on  his  accession.  When  the 
signs  of  what  was  impending  seemed  so 
evident  to  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  no 
alarm  should  have  been  felt  at  the  palace, 
and  no  precautions  taken,  and  that  not 
one  of  my  colleagues,  including  General 
Ignatiew  with  his  innumerable  spies  and 
secret  agents,  should  have  had  even  a  re- 
mote suspicion  of  what  was  going  on ;  hot 
within  a  week  after  my  reports  were  «ri^ 
ten  the  deposition  had  been  efiEected* 

The  only  persons  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it  were  Midhat  Pasha  and  Huaseia 
Avni,  the  seraskier,  or  minister  of  war, 
and  I  never  could  ascertain  for  oertaia 
whether  the  erand  vizier  had  previoM 
knowledge  of  tneir  enterprise  or  not ;  bat 
I  understood  that,  though  three  days  be- 
fore he  had  been  persuaded  to  conacnt  to 
it  as  indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  the 
empire,  the  two  other  ministers  aloae 
matured  the  plan,  without  any  but  theah 
selves  being  dangerously  compromisedi 
The  risk  that  they  had  to  run  was  fciy 
great,  for  their  heads  were  at  stake ;  hi 
they  combined  their  project  with  akiU,ud 
executed  it  with  courage  and  reaolntiaa* 
They  passed  the  early  part  of  the  w^ 
of  the  29th  of  May  at  Hussein  AfS^ 
konak  at  Beyler  Bey,  on  the  Asiatic  shon 
of  the  Bosphorus,  iad  from  there,  ai 
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or  two  after  midnight,  when  it  was  very 
dark  and  raining  hard,  they  passed  over  to 
Constantinople  in  a  small  caique,  attended 
by  a  single  servant,  and  were  landed  at  a 
spot  where  they  expected  to  find  carriages 
waiting  for  them,  which,  however,  had  not 
arrived.  They  were  left  standing  in  a 
drenching  rain,  exposed  every  moment  to 
a  discovery  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  their  enterprise  and  no  doubt  to  them- 
selves, till  at  last  their  servant  found  and 
brought  the  carriages,  which  bad  gone  to 
a  wrong  place. 

Then,  as  had  been  arranged,  Midhat 
Pasha  proceeded  to  the  seraskeriat,  while 
Hussein  Avni  went  to  the  barracks  near 
Dolma  Baghtche,  where,  as  minister  of 
war,  he  had  no.  difficulty  in  bringing  a 
regiment  quartered  in  them  to  the  palace, 
which  he  surrounded  without  any  alarm 
being  taken.  He  then  knocked  at  the 
gates,  and  desired  the  Kislar  Agha,  the 
chief  official  of  the  household,  to  inform 
the  sultan  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  to 
urge  him  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  seraskier,  who  answered  for  his  safety. 
The  sultan's  first  and  natural  impulse  was 
to  resist,  and  it  was  not  till  Hussein  Avni 
appeared  before  him  and  convinced  him 
that  resistance  was  impossible  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  his  kis- 
met A  guard  was  placed  over  him  with- 
out a  blow  being  struck,  and,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  a  gun  was  fired  to  announce 
to  Midhat  Pasha  at  the  seraskeriat  that 
the  arrest  of  the  sultan  had  been  success- 
fully carried  out. 

In  the  mean  time  Midhat*s  position  had 
been  intensely  critical.  He  had  no  au- 
thority over  the  troops,  no  right  to  give 
them  orders,  and  he  had  to  rely  solely  on 
the  personal  influence  that  he  might  be 
able  to  exercise.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
ministry  of  war  under  the  most  suspicious 
appearances,  in  the  dark,  unattended,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that,  by  representing  him- 
self as  authorized  by  tne  seraskier,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  inducing  the  command- 
ing officer  to  call  out  his  men  and  draw 
them  up  in  the  square.  He  had  a  long 
and  anxious  time  to  pass,  during  which  at 
any  moment,  if  sinister  rumors  arrived 
from  the  palace,  the  troops  might  assume 
a  hostile  attitude ;  for  it  was  not  till  close 
upon  daybreak  that  the  signal  gun  put  an 
end  to  the  suspense,  and  announced  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Midhat  then  came  out  into  the  square 
to  harangue  the  troops,  and  not  a  murmur 
of  discontent  was  heard  when  be  informed  I 


them  of  the  step  that  had  been  taken,  and 
explained  the  necessitv  for  it.  He  was 
cheerfully  obeyed  when  he  ordered  a  guard 
of  honor  and  an  escort  to  proceed  to  the 
palace  of  Prince  Murad  to  announce  to 
him  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  seraskeriat,  where  be 
was  at  once  proclaimed  and  saluted  as 
sultan  by  troops  drawn  up  there,  and  by 
the  people,  who  by  that  time  had  begun 
to  assemble. 

Abdul  Aziz  was  first  taken  to  the  palace 
near  the  Seraglio  Point ;  but  he  was  soon 
removed  from  it  at  bis  own  request,  as  I 
was  told,  though  very  possibly  because  it 
may  have  been  thought  that,  if  any  strong 
party  in  his  favor  existed,  it  would  most 
probably  be  found  amone  the  Mussulman 
population  of  StambouL  He  was  then 
conveyed  to  Tcheregian,  where  by  lavish- 
ing on  the  palace  millions  of  money  di- 
verted from  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
by  pulling  down  and  confiscating  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  had  largely  added  to  the  feelings 
which  led  to  his  overthrow. 

Notification  of  the  change  of  sovereigns 
was  at  once  telegraphed  to  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  and  everywhere  the  news 
was  received  with  unbounded  satisfaction 
and  rejoicing;  but,  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, no  messages  were  allowed  to  pass 
either  from  the  embassies  or  from  private 
persons,  and  our  government,  naving 
heard  nothing  from  me  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  what  had  occurred,  telegraphed  in 
some  perplexity  to  ask  me  the  meaning  of 
a  telemm  received  from  the  consul  at 
Salonica  reporting  that  **  the  proclamation 
of  Sultan  Murad  bad  jriven  the  greatest 
satisfaction  there."  By  that  time  the 
telegraph  offices  were  again  open,  and  I 
was  able  to  give  the  explanation. 

One  newspaper  correspondent  alone  had 
contrived  to  send  the  news  to  his  employ- 
ers. He  was  at  the  bead  of  the  'Turkisa 
post-office,  and,  with  a  view  to  some  pos- 
siUe  emergency,  he  had  arranged  a  pri« 
vate  code  by  which  he  could  communicate 
political  intelligence,  while  appearing  to 
deal  with  purely  private  concerns,  and  he 
obtained  permission  to  forward  a  message 
'*  of  an  urgent  private  nature,"  which  ran 
as  follows:  **The  doctors  have  found  k 
necessary  to  bleed  (depose)  poor  Taae 
(Abdul  Aziz).  Grandmamma  me  valid^ 
is  with  her.  Cousin  John  (Murad)  has  taken 
charge  of  the  business."  This  ingenious 
telegram  conveyed,  I  believe,  the  first 
intelligence  of  what  had  occarred  that 
reached  any  European  capital. 

Although  the  oepositlon  of  the  sultan 
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had  been  effected  quietly  and  without  re- 
sistance, it  remained  toue  seen  how  the 
news  of  it  would  be  received  by  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  capital,  and  whether,  per- 
haps, a  strong  party  might  not  be  found 
ready  to  stand  up  for  the  deposed  mon- 
arch, and  to  dispute  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessor. But  all  anxiety  on  that  head  was 
quickly  set  at  rest  by  the  universal  exhi- 
bition of  rejoicing,  which  showed  that  the 
misgovernment  of  the  last  few  years  had 
left  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  almost  literally 
without  friends  among  his  subjects. 

None  regretted  his  fall  except  the  im- 
mediate dependants  and  hangers-on  of  the 
palace,  the  satellites  of  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
and  the  Russian  party ;  but  these  were 
too  few  in  number  to  venture  to  make  a 
show  against  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
public  opinion  arrayed  on  the  other  side. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
stricter  Mahometans,  questions  had  been 
laid  before  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  the  high- 
est authority  on  the  sacred  law.  They 
ran  as  follows :  "  If  the  first  of  the  true 
believers  gives  signs  of  madness  and  of 
an  ignorance  of  political  matters,  if  he 
spends  the  public  money  on  himself  in 
excess  of  what  the  nation  can  grant  him, 
will  he  not  thus  become  the  cause  of  trou- 
ble and  of  the  public  ruin  ?  Ought  he  not 
to  be  dethroned  ?  "  To  this  the  Sheikh  ul 
Islam  answered  bv  a  simple  "  Yes,"  signed 
with  his  name,  fiassan  Khairullah,  and 
the  questions  and  answer  became  2ifetwa, 
of  which  every  true  Mussulman  is  bound 
to  admit  the  authority. 

But  if  the  Mussulman  population  were 
in  general  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done,  the  Christians  were  still  more 
exultant,  because  they  knew  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  had  adopted  the  ab- 
solute equality  of  all  Turkish  subjects  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  reform. 

The  revolution  which  was  being  carried 
out  differed  essentially,  and  deserves  to 
be  distinguished,  from  those  cases  where, 
in  despotically  governed  countries,  the 
sovereign  has  been  deposed  simply  be- 
cause he  had  become  unpopular  or  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  people. 
The  deposition  of  the  sovereign  was  not 
the  object  aimed  at  by  those  who  carried 
it  out.  It  was  but  a  means  to  an  end,  that 
end  beinc:  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  :  and  it  was  not  resorted  to 
till  it  became  certain  that  the  object  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way;  but  if 
ever  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign  is  justifi- 
able, it  certainly  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Abdul  Aziz. 

Everything  had,  so  far,  gone  without  a 


I  drawback  of  any  kind;  but  this  was  oot 
,  fated  to  last  long,  and  there  came  a  suc- 
cession of  unfortunate  incidents,   which 
,  shattered  the  hopes  that  had  been  raised, 
the  first  of  them  being  the  tragical  death 
=  of  the  ex-sultan.     In  England  he   is,  I 
•  believe,  universally  supposed  to  have  been 
'  murdered,  and  it  is  certainly  not  unnat- 
I  ural  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  for 
when,  on  the  morning  of  June  4,  ^vt  days 
after  his  deposition,  it  was  announced  that 
Abdul  Aziz  had   committed  suicide  by 
opening  the  veins  of  his  arms  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  there  was  probably  not  a  per- 
son who  doubted,  an^  more  than   I  did 
myself,  that  he  had  in  reality  been  the 
victim  of  an  assassination ;  and  my  suspi- 
cion of  foul  play  was  onlv  removed  in  tne 
course  of  the  torenoon  by  the  report  <^ 
Dr.  Dickson,  the  embassy  physician,  who 
made  rae  acquainted  with  particulars  and 
details  which   in  this    country  are   still 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown. 

Dr.  Dickson  was  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, of  long  experience  in  many  parti 
of  the  East,  where  he  had  seen  much  of 
the  secret  and  dark  doings  of  the  harems. 
He  was  of  a  suspicious  rather  than  of  a 
confiding  character,  little  likely  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  any  evidence  of  a  crime,  and  he 
certainly  would  not  have  concealed  it  from 
me,  his  ambassador,  if  he  had  entertained 
even  the  remotest  doubt  upon  the  case. 

Dr.  Dickson  came  to  me  at  Therayia 
straight  from  an  examination  of  the  body, 
and  declared  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that  there  was  not  a  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and  that  all 
suspicion  of  assassination  must  be  dis- 
carded. He  told  me  that  early  in  the 
morning  he  had  received  a  summons  from 
the  government  inviting  him  to  go  to  the 
palace  to  examine  the  body  of  the  ex- 
sultan,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  hit 
death.  All  the  principal  medical  men  of 
Constantinople  had  received  a  similar  invi- 
tation, which  eighteen  or  nineteen,  includ- 
ing those  of  several  of  the  embassies, 
together  with  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Ara^ 
nian  physicians,  had  accepted. 

Be^cies  these  there  was  another  English 
doctor,  an  old  Dr.  Millingen,  the  same 
who  was  with  Lord  Byron  when  he  died 
at  Missolonghi,  and  who  had  ever  since 
remained  in  the  East,  and  was  a  medic^ 
attendant  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial 
harem. 

He  and  Dickson  went  together  to  the 
palace,  but  found  on  their  arrival  thai  the 
other  doctors  had  finished  their  examinaf 
tion,  and  Dickson  told  me  ^at  he  and 
Millingen,  being  thus  left  alone^ had 
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as  complete  an  examination  of  the  body 
as  it  was  possible  to  make.  He  told  me 
that  they  had  turned  it  over  and  looked 
minutely  at  every  part  of  it,  to  see  what 
traces  of  violence  could  be  found  upon  it, 
but  there  were  absolutely  none,  with  the 
exception  of  cuts  in  both  arms,  partly 
severing  the  arteries,  from  which  the  sul- 
tan had  bled  to  death.  The  skin,  he  said, 
was  more  wonderfully  delicate  than  he  had 
ever  seen  in  a  full-grown  person,  and  was 
more  like  the  skin  of  a  child,  but  there 
was  not  a  scratch,  mark,  or  bruise  on  any 
part  of  it,  and  he  declared  that  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  that  the  force  that 
would  have  been  reouired  to  hold  so  pow- 
erful a  man  could  nave  been  employed 
without  leaving  visible  marks.  The  artery 
of  one  arm  was  almost  entirely  and  that  of 
the  other  partially  severed,  the  wounds 
being  such,  in  Dickson's  opinion,  as  would 
be  made,  not  by  a  knife,  but  by  sharp- 
pointed  scissors,  with  little  cuts  or  snips 
running  in  the  direction  that  would  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  man  inflicting 
them  on  himself. 

He  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting as  correct  the  account  that  had 
been  given  of  the  manner  of  the  sultan's 
death.  The  wounds,  moreover,  if  not 
made  by  himself,  must  have  been  made 
from  behind  by  some  one  leaning  over  his 
chair,  where  no  one  could  have  taken  up 
his  position  without  a  struggle,  of  whicn 
traces  must  have  remaineoTor  without  a 
noise,  that  would  certainly  have  been 
beard  in  the  adjoining  room,  in  which  the 
ladies  were  collected.  It  further  appeared 
that  when  the  sultan  was  seated  in  the 
chair  in  which  the  pools  of  blood  proved 
him  to  have  bled  to  death,  the  back  of  his 
head  could  be  seen  bv  the  women  who 
were  watching  at  a  nanking  window  in 
the  next  room,  and  to  whom  any  one  get- 
ting behind  the  chair  would  be  distinctly 
visible. 

From  all  this  Dr.  Dickson  and  Dr.  Mil- 
lingen  concluded,  as  I  have  said,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  sultan  had  destroyed 
himself;  and  when  they  went  out  and 
joined  the  other  physicians  who  had  ex- 
amined the  body  before  their  arrival  at 
the  palace,  they  found  that  they  also  had 
been  unanimous  in  arriving  at  the  same 
opinion.  Among  them  were  foreigners 
whose  independence  of  character  was  be- 
yond dispute,  and  who  would  without 
hesitation  have  given  a  contrary  verdict  if 
there  had  been  reason  for  it ;  but  they  one 
and  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
several  years  later  Dr.  Marouin,  the  emi- 
nent physician  of  the  French  embassy,  as 


well  as  Dr.  Dicksoo,  published  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  nothing  had  in  the 
slightest  de^e  shaken  the  convictioa 
originally  arrived  at  by  them.  Even  if  the 
medical  evidence  stood  alone,  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  conclusive ;  but  it  does 
not  stand  alone,  and,  taken  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  statements  of  the  women  of  the 
harem,  it  appears  quite  irresistible. 

Dr.  Millingen,  as  medical  attendant  of 
these  ladies,  went  into  the  harem  and 
questioned  them  immediately  after  exam- 
ining the  body.  They  told  him  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  the  sultan  had  fallen  since  his  dep- 
osition, every  weapon  or  instrument  by 
which  he  could  do  himself  or  others  an 
injury  had  been  removed  from  his  reach ; 
that  m  the  morning  he  had  asked  for  a 
pair  of  scissors  to  trim  his  beard,  which 
were  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards,  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the 
women,  they  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
order  of  the  sultana  valid^  who  did  not 
like  to  refuse  him,  and  that  as  soon  as  be 
got  them  he  made  the  women  leave  the 
room  and  locked  the  door.  The  women 
took  their  station  at  the  projecting  side 
window  of  the  adjoininjg  room,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  from  whence  they  could 
look  into  the  part  of  the  room  where  the 
sultan's  chair  stood,  and  could  just  see 
the  back  of  his  head  as  he  sat  in  it 
After  a  time  they  saw  his  head  fall  for- 
ward, and  alarm  being  taken,  tiie  validd 
ordered  the  door  to  be  broken  open,  when 
the  sultan  was  found  dead,  with  pools  of 
blood  on  the  floor  and  with  the  veins  of 
both  arms  opened.  When  Dr.  Millingen. 
hearing  that  the  valid^  was  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  asked  if  she  would  see  him, 
she  exclaimed  that  it  was  not  the  doctor 
but  the  executioner  who  should  have  been 
sent  to  her,  as  it  was  she  who  had  caused 
the  death  c^  her  son. 

All  these  details  were  given  me  by  Dr. 
Dickson  on  coming  straight  from  the 
palace,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  persons  who  would  have 
been  the  very  first  to  believe  in  an  assas- 
sination, !>.,  the  valid^,  the  sultanas,  and 
ladies  of  the  harem,  did  not  at  the  time 
entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  sultan  ba^ng 
died  otherwise  than  by  his  own  hand. 

Sultan  Abdul  Axis  had  an  undoubted 
predisposition  to  insanity  in  his  blood  | 
the  mmd  of  his  brother,  Abdul  Medjid, 
whom  he  succeeded,  had  broken  down 
under  his  excesses  while  still  a  young 
man ;  and  his  nephew,  Murad,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  became  hopelessly  insane 
immediately  after  hia  accession.    He  had 
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himself,  to  my  own  knowledge,  been  out 
of  his  mind  on  several  different  occasions ; 
the  first  time  as  far  back  as  the  year  1S63, 
when  I  find  it  mentioned  in  letters  that  I 
wrote  from  Athens,  where  I  was  on  a 
special  mission  ;  and  on  two  later  occa- 
sions, within  eighteen  mouths  of  his  dep- 
osition, I  had  spoken  of  his  insanity  in 
my  letters  to  Lord  Derby,  reporting  that 
I  had  been  told  of  it,  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  by  one  of  the  ministers  with  whom  I 
was  intimate,  and  mentioning  some  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  it  was  exhibited. 
At  one  time  he  would  not  look  at  anything 
that  was  written  in  black  ink,  and  every 
document  had  to  be  copied  in  red  before 
it  could  be  laid  before  him.  Ministers 
appointed  to  foreign  courts  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  their  posts,  and  were  kept  waiting 
indefinitely,  because  their  credentials  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  sovereigns  could  not 
well  be  written  in  red  ink,  and  he  would 
not  sign  those  that  were  written  in  black. 
At  another  time,  a  dread  of  fire  had  got 
hold  of  him  to  such  a  pitch  that,  except 
in  his  own  apartment,  he  would  not  allow 
a  candle  or  a  lamp  to  be  lighted  in  the 
whole  of  his  vast  palace,  its  innumerable 
inmates  being  forced  to  grope  about  in 
the  dark  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  and  in 
many  other  respects  his  conduct  passed 
the  bounds  of  mere  eccentricity. 

That  such  a  mind  as  his  snould  have 
entirely  given  way  under  the  blow  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  need  hardly  excite 
surprise;  and  under  the  circumstances 
there  is  nothing  even  improbable  in  the 
fact  of  his  taking  his  own  life,  especially 
as  he  was  known  to  hold  that  suicide  was 
the  proper  resource  of  a  deposed  monarch. 
When  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  was  brought  to  him, 
his  immediate  exclamation  had  been, 
*'  And  that  man  consents  to  live  I  "  When 
I  first  heard  this  story  I  did  not  know 
whether  to  believe  it,  but  the  truth  of  it 
was  afterwards  vouched  for  to  me  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  sultan  said  it,  and  he 
is  not  a  man  whose  word  need  be  doubted. 

If  at  the  time  there  was  no  ground  for  a 
suspicion  of  assassination,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  deserving  of  the  slight- 
est attention  brought  forward  at  the  in- 
iquitous mock  trial  instituted  three  years 
later  when  the  ruin  of  certain  important 
personaji^cs  had  been  resolved  upon.  The 
fact  that  the  charges  against  them  could 
only  be  supported  by  evidence  which 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  true,  and 
the  falseness  of  which  could  easily  have 
been  exposed  if,  in  flajjrant  defiance  of 
the  law,  the  accused  had  not  been  denied 


their  right  of  cross-examinin?  the  wit- 
nesses, affords  sufficient  proof  that  no  real 
evidence  against  them  existed.  As  the 
disgraceful  mockery  of  the  whole  proceed* 
ings  was  admitted  universally,  even  by 
those  who  entertained  no  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  accused,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  them.  The 
object,  however,  was  attained,  and  emi- 
nent persons,  who  were  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  who  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  resumption  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  palace,  were  effectually  got  nd  of ; 
while  the  men  on  whose  perjured  and  sub- 
orned evidence  the  convictions  were  ob- 
tained, although  they  declared  themselves 
to  have  murdered  the  sulun  with  their 
own  hands,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
pashas,  were  not  only  not  executed,  bat 
are  believed  to  have  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  comfortable  pensions  ever 
since. 

There  is  no  way  of  explaining  why, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  a  wrestler 
and  a  gardener  should  come  forward  and 
declare  that  they  had  assassinated  the 
sultan,  except  by  the  assumption  that  tbey 
had  been  promised  not  only  immunity  but 
reward,  if,  while  making  tneir  confessioOi 
thev  procured  the  conviction  of  Midhat 
ancf  the  other  pashas  as  the  instigators  of 
their  crime.  They  duly  earned  the  proa- 
ised  recompense,  and  the  sultan  secured 
an  iniquitous  conviction  that  enabled  bin 
to  ridf  himself  of  the  men  whom  be 
dreaded  ;  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  In- 
delible blot  upon  his  reign. 

The  tragical  end  of  Sultan  Abdul  Ass 
was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  the  reformers.  Murad  was  known  at 
one  time  to  have  indulged  in  habits  of  in- 
temperance, though  he  was  supposed  b^ 
terly  to  have  overcome  them ;  but  he  was 
of  weak  character  and  devoid  of  personal 
courage,  and  when  Abdul  Aziz,  about  a 
month  before  his  deposition,  caused  hia 
to  be  closely  confined  in  his  apartment, 
under  the  continued  fear  that  an  order 
would  be  given  for  his  assassination,  be 
again  reverted  to  stimulants  more  immod* 
erately  than  ever.  Yirinking  latgely  of 
champagne  cut  with  brandy.  While  die 
conspiracy  that  was  to  place  him  oa  tbc 
throne  was  in  progress  he  was  in  a  state 
of  terror,  for  he  knew  that  its  failure 
would  cost  him  his  life ;  and  the  news  of 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  Sultan  Abdol  Aitei 
gave  him  a  shock  that  left  him  in  a  state 
of  imbecility,  which  necessarily  put  a  stop 
to  all  the  measures  which  it  Ina  bcen» 
tended  immediately  to  carry  out. 

Sensational  events  had  been  accceedin 
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each  other  with  startling  rapidity,  but  we 
were  not  vet  at  the  end  of  them.  Within 
ten  days  from  the  death  of  Abdul  Aziz  the 
calm  which  had  followed  it  was  again  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  the  news  that  the  min- 
isters had  been  attacked  while  sittins;  in 
council,  and  that  some  of  them  were  killed 
and  others  wounded. 

It  being  naturally  supposed  that  a 
counter-revolution  was  being  attempted,  a 
complete  panic  took  possession  ot  many 
people,  and  one  of  my  colleagues,  with  a 
face  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper  and  his 
teeth  literally  chattering,  came  into  my 
room  while  I  was  dressing  in  the  morning 
to  ask  what  I  proposed  to  do,  and  whether 
I  intended  at  once  to  go  on  board  the  de- 
spatch-boat. Of  course  I  said  that  I  in- 
tended to  remain  quiet  till  I  knew  more  of 
what  was  taking  place,  and  that  I  certainly 
would  do  nothing  likely  to  cause  a  panic 
or  to  make  one  spread. 

It  soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  that  the  outrage  had  been 
the  act  of  a  single  man,  who,  without  con- 
federates or  assistants,  had  carried  it  out 
with  an  audacity  and  resolution  for  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  He 
was  a  young;  Circassian  officer,  known  as 
Tcherkess  Hassan,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  entertained  no  particular 
resentment  against  any  of  the  ministers 
except  Hussein  Avni,  the  minister  of  war; 
but  that,  like  an  Indian  running  amuck, 
he  had  maddened  himself  with  bang, 
or  Indian  hemp,  and  attacked  every  one 
within  his  reach.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  first  looked 
for  Hussein  Avni  at  his  own  house,  but, 
finding  that  he  was  attending  a  council,  he 
at  once  followed  him  there. 

Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively 
the  perfect  tranquillity   and   confidence 

Prevailing  in  a  town  where  a  revolution 
ad  just  been  carried  out  than  the  fact 
that  the  ministers  were  sitting  at  night 
without  a  sentry  or  armed  guards  of  any 
kind.  Tcherkess  Hassan,  who  was  a 
noted  pistol-shot,  saying  to  the  doorkeep- 
ers that  he  was  charged  with  a  message 
to  one  of  the  ministers,  walked  without 
hindrance  into  the  council-room,  and  fired 
two  shots  in  rapid  succession,  the  first 
killine  Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  the  seraskier, 
and  the  second  Rashid  Pasha,  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs.  The  other  minis- 
ters rushed  to  the  doors  to  escape,  except 
the  minister  of  marine,  a  jsca^ant  old  sea- 
man, who  had  given  proofs  of  his  cour- 
age on  many  previous  occasions,  and, 
amongst  others,  when  he  was  blown  up  in 
bis  ship  at  Sinope  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Crimean  War.  He  got  behind  the  assas- 
sin and  tried  to  pinion  him  by  holding  his 
arms,  till  he  was  wounded  with  a  yataghan, 
and  being  obliged  to  let  go,  slipped  though 
a  door  into  a  room  where  the  grand  vizier 
had  already  taken  refuge ;  when  the  two 
old  men,  between  them,  managed  to  draw 
a  heavv  divan  across  the  door,  which  for- 
tunately opened  inwards. 

Hassan,  failing  in  all  his  efiEorts  to  force 
the  door,  addressing  Mehemet  Ruschdi, 
the  grand  vizier,  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  said,  '*  My  father,  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you,  but  open  the 
door  and  let  me  finish  the  minister  of 
marine.*'  To  this  appeal  Mehemet  Rusch* 
di  answered,  ^  My  son,  vou  are  far  too 
much  excited  for  me  to  let  you  in  while 
you  are  in  your  present  state,  and  I  cannot 
open  thedoor."^  While  this  strange  col- 
loquy was  going  on  the  unarmed  atten- 
dants made  an  attempt  to  seize  Hassan, 
but  they  were  shot  down  one  alter  another, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  soldier  came  and  ran 
him  through  the  body  that  he  was  effectu- 
ally secured.  He  had  brought  four  re- 
volvers ^>two  in  his  boots  besides  those 
he  had  in  his  hands — and  with  these  he 
had  succeeded  in  killing  seven  persons, 
including  two  ministers,  and  had  wounded 
eight  others,  of  whom  one  was  the  minis- 
ter of  marine. 

He  was  hanged  the  next  day,  maintain- 
ing an  undaunted  bearing  to  the  end,  walk- 
ing, in  spite  of  his  wound,  to  the  al- 
lows, where  he  helped  to  adjust  the  rope 
round  his  own  neck,  and  died  showing  to 
the  end  the  reckless  courage  with  which 
he  had  carried  out  the  vengeance  he  had 
resolved  to  take.  It  did  not  appear  that 
political  considerations,  in  addition  to  the 
erudge  which  he  certainly  bore  to  the  min- 
ister of  war,  had  in  any  way  actuated  him ; 
but  if  the  attack  was  made  with  the  view 
of  setting  on  foot  a  hostile  movement 
against  the  government,  it  signally  failed 
of  its  effect,  for  the  first  excitement  caused 
by  it  almost  immediately  subsided. 

If  it  had  been  Midhat  Pasha,  instead 
of  the  seraskier,  who  had  been  killed,  it 
would  have  been  very  different,  for  it  was 
in  the  former  that  the  whole  hopes  of  the 
constitutionalists  were  centred;  and 
though  Hussein  Avni  had  pla^d  such  an 
important  part  in  the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  he  was  never  supposed  to  be,  in  his 
heart,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform.  In- 
deed, his  own  administration  of  the  war 
office  had  not  been  so  pure  that  he  could 
wish  to  subject  it  to  toe  control  of  a  na- 
tional assemblv ;  and  as  it  had  alwavs  been 
feared  that  jealousy  and  rivalry  might  arise 
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between  him  and  Midhat,  the  public  were 
inclined  to  consider  his  death  a  gain  rather 
than  a  loss  to  the  cause. 

However,  impatience  began  to  be  shown 
when  day  after  day  passed  without  any 
sign  of  the  promulgation  of  the  constitu- 
tion so  eagerly  expected.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  explained  as  being  caused  by  the 
sultan's  illness,  but  the  nature  and  gravity 
of  it  were  so  carefully  concealed  as  not  to 
be  suspected ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
means  of  information  that  I  possessed,  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  I  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  his  mind  and  not  his 
body  that  was  affected.  It  was  not  in  fact 
till  the  22nd  of  July  that  the  grand  vizier, 
perceiving  that  I  was  aware  of  the  truth, 
ceased  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  spoke  openly  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  position. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  Midhat  as  to  the  course 
that  the  government  should  follow,  for 
MehemetRuschdi  recoiled  from  the  adop- 
tion of  any  decisive  step  till  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  condition  of  the  sultan  was 
hopeless,  which  the  doctors  had  not  yet 
pronounced  it  to  be.  Midhat,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  that  the  government  were 
assuming  too  great  a  responsibility  in 
continuing  to  conceal  the  sovereign's  con- 
dition from  the  nation,  and  that  the  state 
of  the  case  should  be  laid  before  a  grand 
council,  which  would  determine  the  course 
to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sultan. 

His  language  to  me  at  that  time  led  me 
to  conclude  that  he  was  even  prepared  to 
take  a  still  more  decisive  step;  for  he 
spoke  with  despondency  of  the  time  that 
was  passing  without  anything  being  done, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  proving  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  Europe  that  a  new  era  was 
being  inaugurated.  As  a  grand  council 
had  already  pronounced  that  an  organic 
reform  was  necessary,  he  seemed  ready  to 
promulgate  the  measure  on  the  authority 
of  that  national  decision;  and  he  was 
probably  influenced  in  his  desire  to  take 
that  course  by  his  ignorance  whether  Ha- 
mid.  if  called  to  the  throne,  would  consent 
to  the  constitution  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  Murad  had  been  pledged  to 
grant  it  immediately  on  his  accession  ;  but 
Abdul  Hamid,  with  whom  Midhat  was  not 
even  acquainted,  would  ascend  the  throne 
untrammelled  by  any  such  engagement. 
The  objections  urged  by  the  grand  vizier 
against  the  course  advocated  by  Midhat 
were  certainly  forcible.  The  object  of  the 
proposed  constitution  was,  he  said,  to  limit 
or  abolish  some  of  the  existing  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  could,  he  asked, 


such  a  measure  be  promulgated  by  the 
ministers  while  the  sovereign  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  concessions  he  was  making  ?  Would 
not  the  validity  of  the  new  law  be  con- 
tested by  those  who  were  opposed  to  it» 
and  possibly  by  the  next  sovereign  ?  The 
hesitation  of  Mehemet  Ruschdi  was  very 
natural ;  but  the  bolder  course,  instead  of 
temporizing,  would  probably  have  been 
better  and  safer,  for  the  ministers  were 
already  obliged  to  exercise  roanv  of  the 
attributes  of  the  sovereign,  and  nad  con« 
stantly  to  act  upon  their  own  authority  in 
cases  where  an  imperial  irade  was  strictly 
requisite. 

But  the  grand  vizier  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  necessary  for  so  great  an 
emergency,  and  another  month  was  al« 
lowed  to  pass.  Even  then  his  dread  of 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  a  step  he 
knew  to  be  inevitable  was  so  great  that 
he  attempted  to  throw  a  portion  of  it  on 
me ;  but  it  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
England  was  then  held  at  Constantinople, 
when  a  grand  vizier,  to  strengthen  his  own 
position  amon^  his  countrymen,  who  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  foreign  interference 
in  their  domestic  affairs,  wished  to  suj^ 
port  his  action  in  such  a  matter  by  obtain- 
ing the  previous  approval  of  the  British 
ambassador. 

Mehemet  Ruschdi  came  to  me  at  The- 
rapia  on  the  25th  of  August,  for  the  pu^ 
pose,  as  I  reported  the  same  day  to  my 
government,  of  obtaining  my  opinion  apott 
the  course  that  should  be  followed  witli 
regard  to  the  sultan.  He  said  he  had  lost 
all  hope  of  his  Majesty^s  recovery,  and 
that  the  head  of  the  lunatic  establishment 
—  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  very  eminent 
authority  —  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  that 
Dr.  Lei^ersdorff,  the  well-known  special- 
ist in  mental  disorders,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Vienna,  declared  that  it 
would  only  be  after  several  months,  du^ 
ing  which  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  (luiet, 
that  it  could  be  seen  whether  an  ultimate 
cure  might  be  possible.  This  treatment 
however,  could  not  possibly  be  followedi 
for  we  were  drawing  near  the  time  of  tiie 
Ramazan  and  of  the  festival  of  the  Bairan, 
during  which  it  was  indispensable  for  the 
sovereign  to  appear  in  public  At  the 
same  time  the  grand  vizier  could  not  get 
over  the  feeling  that  Murad  might  peihapt 
recover,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  for  hiii 
to  find  that  he  had  been  put  aside  during 
a  temporary  incapacity,  and  he  «rished  to 
have  my  opinion  upon  the  matter.  I  an- 
swered that** he  must  not  expect  me»as 
the  queen*s  ambassador,  to  express  s  d* 
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rect  opinion  upon  a  question  of  such  ex- 
treme delicacy ;  that  he  had  two  duties  to 
bear  in  mind,  the  one  to  his  sovereign  and 
the  other  to  his  country,  and  he  must  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  the  two  as  long  as 
possible;  but  when  he  became  convinced 
that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  empire 
were  seriously  endangered  by  the  contin- 
ued inability  of  the  sultan  to  take  charge 
of  its  interests,  that  consideration  must 
override  all  others.  Whether  that  mo- 
ment had  come  was  a  question  for  him, 
and  not  for  me,  to  answer."  I  added,  in 
my  report  of  this  conversation,  that  **  al- 
though I  was  bound  to  speak  with  reserve 
and  caution  to  the  grand  vizier,  I  must 
not  conceal  from  your  lordship  my  opinion 
that  the  change  should  be  made  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  that  the  empire 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  longer 
without  a  sovereign." 

The  next  day  Prince  Hamid  sent  to  me 
a  person  in  his  service,  an  Englishman 
who  possessed  his  entire  confidence,  to 
bespeak  the  support  of  her  Majesty's 
embassy,  and  to  inform  me  of  his  views 
and  opinions.  The  prince  declared  that 
his  first  wish  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  her  Majesty's  government.  He 
had  had  translations  made  of  our  blue- 
books,  and  he  fully  understood  that  the 
friendly  feelings  of  England  towards  Tur- 
key must  naturally  be  estranged  by  what 
had  taken  place  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  hard 
words  that  had  been  used  in  Parliament 
were  not  stronger  then  was  warranted,  if 
applied  to  those  who  were  responsible  for 
what  had  occurred.  The  credit  of  the  State 
must  be  restored  by  a  rigid  economy,  so 
that  justice  could  be  done  to  the  public 
creditors ;  and  a  control  must  be  estab- 
lished over  the  finances  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  corruption  reigning  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  professions  of  the  prince  seemed 
fair  enough  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  his  character  which  would 
enable  me  to  judge  of  the  course  he  was 
likely  to  follow  better  than  from  the  mere 
worcfs  which  he  mi^^ht  think  it  desirable 
to  cm})loy ;  and  upon  that  point  the  infor- 
mation I  got  from  his  envoy  was  not  so 
satisfactory.  It  is  true,  that,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  prince's  capacity  and  disposition;  but 
he  added  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
put  liimself  into  the  hands  of  any  minister, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of  those 
then  in  office. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  bore 
no  good-will  to  the  reformers  ;  and  since 
he  appeared  to  intend  to  continue  the  sys- 


tem of  personal  government,  which  it  was 
their  object  to  limit,  it  seemed  probable 
that  they  would  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
his  consent  to  the  measures  by  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  was  to  be  restricted 
by  a  popular  control,  and  which,  if  Murad 
had  been  able  to  reign,  would  have  been 
at  once  secured. 

So  it  proved.  Abdul  Hamid  was  pro- 
claimed sultan  on  the  31st  of  August,  and 
six  weeks  later  the  increasing  impatience 
of  the  people  was  quieted  by  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  announcing  a  general  scheme 
of  reform  for  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  the  formal  constitution  that  was  to 
give  effect  to  it  was  still  withheld.  It 
promised  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
and  of  a  representative  assembly  to  vote 
the  budget  and  taxes;  a  revision  of  the 
system  of  taxation ;  the  reorganization  of 
the  provincial  administration;  the  full  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  of  the  vilayets,  with  a 
large  extension  of  the  right  of  election, 
and  other  liberal  measures,  including  most 
of  those  which  the  Porte  had  been  urged 
to  introduce  into  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina. This  proclamation  was  issued  on 
the  1 2th  of  October,  but,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  at  the  palace, 
it  was  not  till  the  25th  of  January  following 
that  the  long-expected  instrument  which 
was  to  be  the  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Turkish  nation  was  officially  proclaimed. 
Even  then  it  was  greatly  modified  in  some 
essential  particulars  from  Midhat's  origi- 
nal project,  and  disfigured  by  the  omission 
of  a  clause,  for  which  he  had  struggled  in 
vain,  under  which  no  Ottoman  subject 
could  be  exiled  by  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  sentence 
of  a  competent  court. 

When  the  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
Midhat  proposed  to  communicate  it,  for- 
mally and  officially,  to  the  Conference 
which  was  then  sitting,  as  providing  for 
most  of  the  reforms  that  had  been  called 
for  in  the  disturbed  provinces. 

Had  this  offer  been  accepted,  the  pow- 
ers would  have  obtained  a  solemn  engage- 
ment, little  less  binding  than  a  formal 
treaty,  that  its  provisions  were  to  be  re- 
spected, and  would  have  secured  the  right 
of  authoritatively  insisting  upon  their 
observation ;  and  though  the  sultan  might 
perhaps  endeavor  to  evade  it,  he  could  not 
have  ventured,  as  he  afterwards  did,  openly 
to  repudiate  it.  He  would  have  known, 
not  only  that  the  powers  would  sternly 
remind  him  of  the  engagement  he  had 
taken  towards  them,  but  that  they  would 
be  supported  in  their  protest  by  the  im- 
mense majority  of  his  own  subjects.     But 
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Midhat  Pasha's  offer  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Conference.  If  the  members  of  it  had 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  reform  movement  that  was  in  progress, 
and  of  the  earnestness  of  the  men  who 
were  striving  to  carry  it  through,  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  would  have 
acted  very  differently,  and  would  gladly 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  forwarding 
it ;  but  most  of  them,  being  entirely  igno- 
rant of  all  that  had  been  goin?  on  in  the 
country  before  their  own  arrival,  imagined 
the  constitution  to  have  been  invented 
merely  as  a  means  of  providing  the  Porte 
with  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  accept  some 
of  the  proposals  on  which  they  were  in- 
sisting. In  their  comments  upon  it,  what 
was  good  was  passed  over  with  ungener- 
ous silence,  while  its  shortcomings  were 
greedily  dwelt  upon,  and  insinuations  were 
allowed  to  reach  the  palace  that  the  sultan 
would  do  well  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
Midhat  Pasha,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  dethroning  his  two  predecessors, 
and  who  was  bent  upon  making  himself 
dictator.  The  Liberal  party  in  England, 
unaccountably  and  little  to  its  credit, 
adopted  mucn  the  same  tone,  and  thus 
did  its  best  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the 
struggling  Turkish  reformers. 

But  incomplete  and  imperfect  in  many 
respects  as  the  new  charter  was,  it  con- 
tained much  of  immediate  value,  and 
enough  to  open  the  way  for  further  devel- 
opment. The  two  sessions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment held  under  it  were  most  encouraging, 
and  showed  the  members  to  be  fully  de- 
termined that  their  control  over  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  a  real  one. 

There  was  no  jealousy  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  which  the  assembly  was 
composed ;  turbaned  mollahs  and  dignita- 
ries or  representatives  of  the  Christian 
Churches  being  equally  bent  upon  making 
the  new  institution  work  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  their  common  country;  criticising 
the  acts  of  the  government  with  perfect 
freedom,  making  known  the  abuses  going 
on  in  the  provinces,  and  refusing  to  vote 
the  money  asked  for  when  they  deemed 
the  amount  excessive  or  the  object  unnec- 
essary. Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more 
promising;  and  many  of  those  who,  in 
their  ignorance  of  Turkish  character,  had 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  an  Ottoman  Par- 
liament, prophesying  that  it  would  be 
wholly  subservient  to  the  government  and 
confine  itself  to  approving  and  registering 
all  the  proposals  submitted  to  it,  now  hon- 
estly expressed  their  surprise  and  their 
admiration  of  the  fearless  spirit  that  was 
exhibited. 


I  had  then  left  Constantinoplet  and  can 
not  speak  of  the  proceedinjgs  from  my 
own  observation;  but  the  Times  corre- 
spondent (as  well  as  those  of  other  papers) 
bore  testimony  to  the  coura^  with  which, 
at  almost  every  sitting,  the  Chamber  criti- 
cised the  acts  of  the  government  and 
called  upon  the  different  ministers  to  give 
explanations  respectins^  their  conduct  of 
their  departments ;  and  he  added  that  the 
house  represented  some  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  nation  and  that  the  present 
*'  contest  was  one  between  the  people  and 
the  pashas."  No  doubt  this  was  so.  For 
two  years  the  struggle  of  the  people  with 
the  palace  and  pashas  had  been  carried 
on,  and  the  weight  of  England,  unfor- 
tunately misled  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  dawn 
of  freedom  in  another  country,  had  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  pashas  and 
against  those  who  were  labonng  for  the 
people. 

How  far  they  might  have  been  success- 
ful if  the  support  to  which  their  gallant 
efforts  were  entitled  had  not  been  with- 
held, it  is  not  possible  now  to  say;  but  it 
may,  at  least,  be  affirmed  that,  it  there  is 
ever  to  be  an  efficient  reform  of  the  de- 
plorable Turkish  administration,  it  most 
be  by  means  of  some  such  popular  control 
as  it  was  then  proposed  to  establish  over 
the  palace  and  the  official  classes. 

Absolute  rulers  and  their  dependants 
do  not  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  any  ot  their  power,  and  the  reform- 
ers would  in  any  ca.^  have  needed  all 
their  resolution  in  defending  what  they 
had  won. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  tint 
the  aberration  by  which  England  was  then 
possessed  should  have   encouraged  the 
sultan  quickly  to  set  about  the  recovery  of 
his  authority,  and  he  at  once  perceived 
that  his  first  step  should  be  to  deprive  the 
reformers  of  their  leader.    A  blow  might 
safely  be  struck  at  Midhat  Pasha  witbort 
the  risk  of  a  word  of  disapproval  from 
either  party  in  Eneland*    By  the  Liberals 
he  had  been  mercilessly  assailed  and  hdd 
up  to  execration;  ana  he  was  scarcely 
better  looked  upon  by  the  members  of  die 
Conference  of  Constantinople,  who  were 
irritated  by  his  refusal  to  accept  tm  Mtt 
the  whole  of  the  proposals  which,  under 
the   inspiration  of  ttie   Russian  ambas- 
sador, had  been  submitted  to  him. 
I     It  is  probably  nearly  forgotten  by  this 
I  time  that  there  were  only  two  points  of 
I  any  importance  upon  which  Midhat  had 
!  shown  himself  intractable,  and  that  one  of 
1  these  was  the  proposal  that  the  appoial- 
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ments  of  the  goveraors  of  the  provinces 
should  be  made  subservient  to  the  ap^ 
proval  of  the  powers ;  but  after  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  the  working  of  that 
much  vaunted  panacea  in  Bulgaria  and 
East  Roumelia,  it  would  be  dimcult  now 
to  maintain  that  the  objections  to  it  were 
as  unreasonable  as  was  represented. 

The  sultan  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  nd  ol  the  only  man  whose 
presence  wouldmake  it  difficult  for  him  to 
recall  the  reforms ;  and  every  one  knows 
how  Midhat  Pasha  was  sent  to  perish  in 
exile  ;  how  Abdul  Hamid  was  enabled  to 
recover  des]x>tic  power,  unchecked  by 
Parliamentary  or  other  control ;  how  the 
hopes  of  an  improved  government  van* 
ished  into  thin  air,  and  how  the  prospects 
of  Turkey  are  now  more  gloomy  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  her  history. 


From  Ttmpto  Bar. 
HORACE    WALPOLE     AND    MADAME    DU 

DEFFAND. 

Familiar  as  is  the  name  of  Madame 
du  Deffand  to  all  readers  of  Walpole's  life 
and  letters,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  beyond  the  fact  of  her  association 
with  one  of  the  many  literary  and  social 
coteries  which  existed  in  Paris  during  last 
century,  and  over  which,  in  the  words  of 
Voltaire,  '*  some  woman  always  presided, 
who  in  the  decline  of  her  beauty  revealed 
the  dawn  of  her  intellect,"  little  enough  is 
generally  known  concerning  her,  and  yet 
her  house  was  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of 
everything  brilliant  in  Paris,  and  her  life 
was  intimately  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  periods  of  French  bis« 
tory.  "  Born,"  says  M.  Lescare,  "  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
privilege  of  longevity  whicn  she  shared 
with  Voltaire  and  the  Marshal  Richelieu, 
dying  under  Louis  XVL  at  the  moment 
when  the  curtain  is  beginning  to  rise  on 
the  scene  of  the  Revolution,  Madame 
du  Deffand  is — along  with  Voltaire  for 
ideas,  with  Richelieu  for  manners  — one 
of  the  most  complete  representatives  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  moral  and  literary  types,  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  and  agreeable  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard."  Madame  du  Deffand 
had  long  presided  over  a  salon  when  Wal- 
pole  became  acquainted  with  her.  Dunne 
the  summer  of  1 765  he  had  been  prostrated 
by  illness,  which  confined  him  to  the  house 
for  several  weeks,  and  on  his  recovery, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  went  to 


Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  jrear.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  that  be  was  first 
presented  to  the  brilliant  Marie  de  VichT- 
Chamrond,  Marquise  du  De£Eand.  He 
was  indebted  for  bis  introduction  to 
George  Selwyn,  who  passed  much  of  his 
time  m  Paris,  spoke  French  to  perfection, 
and  served  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  best  English  and  French  society,  at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  perndious 
Albion  were  regarded  as  a  race  whose 
habits  had  undergone  little  change  since 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar ;  he  also  it  was, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  who  intro- 
duced Gibbon,  author  of  the  luminous  or 
v^uminotts  history,  to  the  rival  salon  of 
Madame  de  Geonrin,  who  succeeded  to 
the  coterie  which  was  erewhile  wont  to 
assemble  round  the  accomplished  Ma- 
dame de  Tencin,  mother  of  the  mathema- 
tician D'Alembert.  On  Walpole's  return 
to  England  in  April,  1766^  he  commenced 
a  weekly  correspondence,  which  was  main- 
tained tnroughout  the  lady's  life,  with  Ma* 
dame  du  DefEand,  and  his  visits  to  the 
French  capital  were  repeated  every  alter- 
nate summer  down  to  that  of  1771,  and  we 
find  him  there  again  in  1775.  The  ac- 
(^uaintance  commenced  on  the  gentleman's 
side  at  fifty,  on  that  of  the  ladv  at  seventy 
or  upwards ;  bat  she  never  beneld  him,  for 
when  the  .Marquise  du  Defikuid  first  met 
Walpole,  she  had  been  totally  blind  for 
several  years,  the  ejres  which  the  patriarch 
of  Femey  had  admired  as  ^  bien  brillana  et 
bien  beaux,"  were  closed ;  perhaps,  said 
the  arch  flatterer,  **  because  one  is  punished 
through  the  members  with  which  one  has 
sinned."  Her  appearance,  however,  when 
Walpole  first  saw  her,  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly interesting.  Even  vanished  vision 
could  do  little  to  detract  from  the  charm 
of  a  countenance  in  which  beauty  and  reg- 
ularity of  feature  were  the  predominant 
characteristic  and  her  complexion  re- 
tained its  marvellous  freshness  and  deli- 
cacy almost  to  the  very  last.  Her  fovorite 
attire  was  a  black  velvet  hood,  with  deep 
rows  of  lace  round  the  face,  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  bow  of  ribbon  beneath  the 
chin ;  while  but  half  concealed  by  an  up- 
per garment,  also  of  black  velvet,  she  wore 
a  white  dress  set  off  by  full  lace  ruffles, 
which  reached  almost  to  the  elbow.  Such 
was  her  appearance ;  her  character  is  less 
easy  to  describe.  La  Harpe  says  of  her 
*'  qu'  il  ^tait  difficile  d'avoir  moins  de  sensi- 
bility et  plus  d'^;oisme."  She  could  never 
brinff  herself  to  Rvre  anything;  struck  by 
the  fondness  of  Madame  de  Gentis  for  a 
young  English  girl  whom  she  was  brin[|^ 
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ing  up,  the  marquise  one  day  remarked  to 
her,  "Then  you  love  that  child  very 
dearly?"  "Yes,  madame."  "That  is 
very  fortunate,"  was  the  reply,  **  for  I  never 
could  love  anything."  Constantly  perse- 
cuted by  ennui,  incapacity  for  affection  led 
to  ceaseless  craving  after  excitement. 
Cold  rather  than  vicious,  her  attachments 
were  scarcely  of  a  kind  likely  to  interfere 
seriously  with  her  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
story  is  well  known  how  she  supped  in 
witty  society  the  very  evening  when  one 
of  her  dearest  friends  was  removed  from 
her  by  the  hand  of  death.  When  the  com- 
pany condoled  with  her  on  the  loss,  she 
replied,  *'  Hdlas  !  il  est  mort  ce  soir  k  six 
heure,  ssans  cela  vous  ne  me  verriez  pas 
ici ; "  and  La  Harpe,  who  was  present 
when  the  scene  took  place,  assures  us,  "  Et 
elle  soupa  comme  h  son  ordinaire,  c'est  k 
dire  fort  bien,  car  elle  dtait  trfes  gour- 
mande." 

Heavily  stricken  and  patient  under  ca- 
lamity, she  was  not  resigned,  for  she 
lacked  faith.  While  still  a  child,  she  was 
one  day  found  preaching  irreligion  to  her 
little  comrades  in  the  Convent  of  Made- 
leine de  Traisnel,  at  Paris,  where  she  was 
brought  up,  and  though  the  abbess  called 
in  a  i)hysician  to  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased no  less  powerful  than  Massillon, 
he  did  but  listen  to  her  reasoning,  pro- 
nounce her  charming,  and  go  his  way 
prescribing  the  somewhat  homoeopathic 
remedy  of  a  "five-sous  catechism."  In 
short,  as  she  assured  Walpole,  the  austere 
prelate  quitted  her,  rather  enamored  of  her 
beauty  and  talents  than  shocked  at  her 
youthful  heresy.  Ultimately  she  became 
a  noted  bel  esprit^  though  ever  regretting 
the  imperfections  of  a  convent  education, 
and  her  ignorance  of  everv  language  save 
her  own ;  but,  said  Walpole, — 

Iler  penetration,  her  strength  of  mind,  her 
ready  cf)mprchen>*i()n,  her  natural  faculty  of 
jud;;ment,  her  understanding,  the  simplicitv 
of  her  language,  and  her  thorouj^h  contempt 
of  everything  false  or  affected,  her  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  her  intimacy  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time, 
were  qualities  which  put  her  on  a  par  with 
those  celebrated  sons  of  genius. 

When  Walpole  and  the  marquise  met, 
tlien,  there  was  twenty  years'  difference  of 
a«::e,  and  that  on  the  wrong  side,  between 
them,  the  lady  had  long  passed  the  epoch 
ot  gallantry  and  had  as  long  been  estab- 
lished as  a  bel  esprit. 

She  had  no  more  notion  of  attaching 
Walpole  to  her  as  a  lover  than  she  had  of 
the  possibility  of  any  one  suspecting  her 
of    such  an  intention ;  and  yet,  though 


verging  on  the  old  bachelor,  the  virtHon 
of  Strawberry  Hill  was  morbidly  sensitive 
to  ridicule,  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for 
a  liaison  with  a  blind  old  woman,  and  ever 
haunted  by  dread  lest  this  latest  passion 
should  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of 
Paris.  Perhaps,  however,  the  previous 
career  of  the  marquise  might  have  been 
such  as  to  inspire  him  with  fear.  Let  us 
glance  awhile  at  her  antecedents.  She 
was  born  of  noble  family  in  Burgundy  in 
1697,  the  year  subsequent  to  the  deatn  of 
Madame  de  Sdvigne.  Writing  to  Wal- 
pole on  Christmas  day,  1777,  she  tells 
him  that  it  was  her  birthday :  "  I  should 
never  have  believed,"  she  continues^ "  that 
I  should  see  the  year  1777.  What  use 
have  I  made  of  so  many  years  ?  it  is  pit- 
iable. What  have  I  acquired  ?  what  have  I 
preserved.^"  She  was  then  eighty.  Leftan 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  she  was  educated, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  a  convent  in  Paris, and 
her  marriage  did  n'ot  take  place  until  she 
was  twenty-one.  In  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  fashion,  it  was  a  mariagc  decom^ 
venancey  and  on  2nd  August,  1718,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis  du  Deffand, 
who  was  some  years  her  senior,  and  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  When 
Madame  du  Deffand  emerged  from  the 
restraints  of  the  cloister,  and  embarked  on 
the  world  of  Paris,  the  tone  of  society  was 
about  at  it3  worst.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  had  just  passed  away, 
and  the  gloom  which  so  lonj^  had  hang 
over  the  court,  as  well  as  over  the  mind 
and  manners  of  France,  was  succeeded, 
with  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  1 
shifted  scene  in  a  pantomime,  by  the 
profligacy  and  irreligion  of  the  era  of  the 
Duke  ot  Orleans.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  there  were  only  three  women  of  the 
marquise's  condition,  belonging  to  the 
court  circle,  who  lived  respectably  with 
their  husbands,  who  were  defined  in  die 
fashionable  language  of  the  day  as  wa 
esplce  de  parapiuie  sociaL  •*Ennni," 
confessed  Madame  du  Deffand, "  had  beoi 
and  ever  would  be,  the  cause  of  all  her 
f(iults ; "  thus  incurably  touched  by  tMmm 
viicr,  what  marvel  that  she  too  followed  the 
multitude,  and  quickly  wearied  g^  a  spouse 
who  proved  himself  a  weak  and  tiresome 
companion,  and  >'ielded  to  the  opinloos 
current  in  the  society  of  the  day,  that 
those  united  from  considerations  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature  had  a  right,  after  marriage, to 
form  a  choice  such  as  the  restrictions  of 
the  single  state  precluded.  It  is  Indeed 
true  that  a  subsequent  effort  at  recoodlia- 
tion  between  the  parted  pair  was  made,  but 
the  reunion  was  but  for  a  very  brief  period* 
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and  rumor — pointing,  among  others,  to 
the  recent  himself,  as  one  of  her  adorers 
—  indicated  that  the  views  of  the  much- 
admired  marquise  touching  conjugal  duty 
had  undergone  little,  if  any,  modification. 
It  has  even  been  said  *  that  on  one  occa- 
sion she  was  present  with  five  other  ladies, 
including  the  well-known  Marquise  du 
Chitelet  — the  "divine  Emilie,"  the  "Ve- 
nus-Newton  "  of  Voltaire  — at  a  supper 
whose  orgies  most  resembled  those  of 
Tiberius  in  the  island  of  Capri ;  the  ser- 
vants were  sent  away,  and  the  ladies  re- 
mained at  table  till  5  a.m^  when  they 
re-entered  their  carriages  and  returned 
home.  In  1742  we  find  her  in  the  small 
house  in  the  Rue  de  Beaune,  in  which, 
"  stifled  with  roses  "  by  the  Parisian  pub- 
lic, Voltaire  some  thirty-six  years  later 
closed  his  life;  and  about  the  year  1750, 
her  husband,  the  Marquis  du  DefEand, 
died.  Her  income  being  now  reduced  to 
something  like  ;^i,2oo  a  year,  the  mar- 
quise established  herself  in  the  profane 
part  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  in  apartments  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Madame  de  Montespan,  to'  which 
a  private  entrance  was  provided,  and  with 
which  the  palmy  days  of  her  salon  are 
indissolubly  associated.  Here,  as  it  has 
been  said,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  mixed  freely  with  men 
of  light  and  leading  in  the  worlaof  letters, 
and  though  the  more  general  character  of 
the  conversation  which  prevailed  in  these 
assemblies  partook  of  a  light,  glancing 
tone,  is  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  was,  by  any  means,  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  knowledge  or  ability  to  handle 
graver  topics.  The  letters  of  Junius,  of 
which  the  first  appeared  ist  January,  1769, 
excited  almost  as  much  attention  in  France 
as  they  did  in  England.  "  On  parle  ici 
beaucoup  de  votre  Icrit  de  Junius,"  writes 
Madame  du  Deffand  to  Walpole;  and 
Lord  Bath,  in  writing  to  her,  describes  the 
astonishment  with  which,  when  the  con- 
versation in  her  salon  one  day  turned  upon 
the  history  of  England,  he  was  made  aware 
that  the  persons  composing  the  company 
knew  at  least  as  much  about  the  subject 
as  he  did.  But  of  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  political  horizon,  of  the  lowering 
clouds  which  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  of  these  signs  of 
the  times,  they  could  discern  no  trace, 
though  Walpole  writing  from  Paris  as 
early  as  19th  October,  1765,  exhibited 
greater  prescience.  "  Here,"  says  he, "  they 

*  Voltaire  et  Madame  do  Chitelet;  lUvdlationt  df on 
Senriteur,  Paris,  1863,  p.  x8. 


have  no  time  to  labgh ;  there  is  God  and 
the  king  to  be  pulled  down  first,  and  men 
and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  em- 
plo%'ed  in  the  demolition." 

I^olitude  being  worse  to  her  than  death, 
a  companion  was  sought  for ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  May,  1754,  Madame  du  De£Eand 
was  joined  by  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi- 
nasse,  a  young  lady  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  possessed  of  such  claims  to  beauty 
as  had  not  been  impaired  by  small-pox, 
and  powers  of  conversation,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  those  of  the  marquise  herself. 
Born  at  Lyons  in  1732,  the  illegitimate 
child  of  a  Madame  d'Albon,  whose  daugh- 
ter, by  her  husband,  was  married  to  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand's  brother,  M.  de  Vichy, 
Madame  de  Vichy  allowed  her  unfortunate 
sister  to  live  with  her,  as  governess,  bet 
parents  havine  only  settled  twelve  pounds 
a  year  upon  her..  Constant  ill-usage  in 
this  family  made  her  by  no  means  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  offers  of  Madame  du 
Deffand;  the  moderate  sum  of  sixteen 
pounds  a  year  was  to  be  allowed  her; 
and  in  1754  she  went  to  live  with  her  new 
patroness  —  faveugie  clairvayanie  as  Vol- 
taire called  her  —  as  companion.  Prior 
to  her  reception  into  the  establishment  in 
the  Rue  St  Dominique,  the  younj^  lady •— 
ma  reine,  as  the  marquis,  at  this  period 
was  wont  to  style  her  in  her  letters  — 
received  the  most  ample  warnings  touch- 
ing certain  points  of  conduct;  she  was 
above  all,  to  exhibit  perfect  openness  and 
sincerity,  and  to  avoid  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion of  finesse  or  artifice.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing dinners  like  Madame  Geoffria  every 
Wednesday,  it  was  the  custom  at  the  con- 
vent to  give  soiriesy  commencing  at  six 
o'clock,  occasionally  followed  by  supper; 
suppers,  in  the  words  of  Madame  du  Uef* 
fand,  being  **  one  of  the  four  ends  (fins)  of 
man."  As  night  and  day  were  alilce  indif- 
ferent to  the  blind  marquise,  she  seldom 
rose  before  sunset,  or  went  to  sleep  before 
sunrise.  Her  companion,  who  remained 
by  her  bedside  reading,  not  unfrequently 
till  morning  broke,  was  thus  condemned 
also  to  pass  her  day  In  bed ;  bat  she  rose 
an  hour  or  two  before  her  patroness  to 
prepare  for  the  receptions,  and  by  deerees 
it  grew  into  a  habit  with  some  of  Madame 
du  Deffand*s  most  distinfi;uished  visitors, 
unknown  to  her,  to  pass  the  short  interval 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  salon  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  secret 
meetings,  which  Madame  du  Deffand  re- 
garded as  a  conspiracy  against  her,  was  a 
rupture  between  the  ladies,  scenes  of  vio- 
lent recrimination  ensued,  and  the  uofor^ 
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tunate  companion  —  now  a  serpent,  a 
traitor,  an  ingrate  —  was  driven  from  her 
situation,  and  is  thenceforth  alluded  to  as 
la  demoiselle^  or  la  muse  de  I  ^Encyclopi- 
die,  D'Alembert,  heretofore  one  of  the 
marquise's  most  valued  and  most  intimate 
friends,  received  warning  that  he  must 
now  make  his  choice  between  the  two, 
and  not  unnaturally  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  younger  lady.  Eventually  (1764) 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  pension  from  government,  re- 
moved to  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  de 
Belle  Chasse,  set  up  a  bureau  d"* esprit 
on  her  own  account,  where  she  guickly 
boasted  a  circle  of  habituis  little,  it  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  which  met  at  the  convent. 
On  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  former 
companion,  in  1776,  Madame  du  Deffand 
thus  announced  the  event  to  Walpole : 
**  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  est  morte 
cettc  nuit,  k  deux  heures  apr&s  minuit. 
C'aurait  €x.€  pour  moi  autrefois  un  ^v^ne- 
ment,  aujourdhui  ce  n'est  que  rien  du 
tout ; "  and  yet,  the  defection  of  D'Alem- 
bert  was  not  forgotten ;  "  She  should  have 
died  fifteen  years  sooner,"  said  the  mar- 
quise, **  I  should  not  then  have  lost 
D'Alembert."  The  mathematician  was 
plunged  by  his  bereavement  into  profound- 
est  grief,  and  Marmontel,  whose  tender 
affection  endeavored  to  assuage  his  afflic- 
tion, describes  how  on  returning  home  to 
his  apartments  in  the  Louvre,  he  seemed 
as  though  burying  himself  in  a  tomb. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  suc- 
ceeded (1767)  in  her  attendance  upon 
Madame  du  Deffand  by  a  Mademoiselle 
Sanadon,  who  attracted  no  admiration, 
formed  no  partv,  and  excited  no  jealousy ; 
and  with  her,  tne  weary  old  blind  French- 
woman grew  old,  as  little  wearily  as  could 
have  been  expected.  An  indefatigable 
letter-writer,  her  correspondence  is  rich 
in  famous  names,  Montesquieu,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Hdnault,  Voltaire,  among  men,  and 
Mesdamcs  de  Staci,  de  Choiseul,  etc., 
among  women.  Her  letters  to  Voltaire 
begin  as  early  as  1759,  ^'^^  continue  to 
1770,  but  her  friendship  with  him  must 
have  commenced  long  before,  for  in  a  let- 
ter of  176S  he  writes,  "  I  must  have  been 
attached  to  you  for  more  than  five-and- 
forty  years." 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  Madame  du 
Deffand  contracted  a  lifelong  friendship 
with  the  president  H^nault,  a  connection 
which  did  not  terminate  for  some  years 
after  she  became  accjuainted  with  Horace 
Walpole.  The  president  was  renowned 
for  his  cook  and  his  chronology,  though 
as  regards  the  latter,  when  the  marquise 


besought  D*Alembert  to  say  a  word  or 
two  for  her  friend  in  the  EDcyclop^die,  all 
that  could  be  alleged  in  his  bebalf  was 
that  he  had  written  one  of  three  chroiuy 
logical  abridgments  which  were  usefal, 
though  his  was  by  no  means  the  besL  In 
an  evil  hour,  the  president  had  fadlen  a 
victim  to  the  seductions  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  and  even  reauested  her 
hand  in  marriage.  This  conaact  excit^l 
the  indignation  and  cooled  the  affection 
of  his  former  mistress,  and  subsequently 
the  intimacy  between  the  marquise  and 
the  aged  president  became  a  mere  matter 
of  habit,  and  when  by  way  of  change  and 
to  banish  the  ennui  by  which  she  was 
eternally  beset,  Madame  du  Deffand  re- 
solved on  making  an  attempt  to  become 
devout,  there  were  two  thines,  she  said, 
which  she  would  not  honor  by  giving  up 
—  rouge  and  the  president 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  the 
marquise  and  the  president  one  day  coni> 
plaining  of  the  interruptions  to  which  tlM^ 
were  constantly  subjected,  by  reason  «f 
the  society  in  which  they  lived.  Tbey 
arranged  to  have  a  whole  day  to  them- 
selves,  and  proposed  to  meet  In  a  small 
unoccupied  apartment  at  the  Tuileries 
belonging  to  a  friend.  They  arrived  ac- 
cordingly in  separate  conveyances  about 
eleven  o'clock  (A.M.X  and  ordered  their 
carriages  to  return  at  midnight.  Througb- 
out  the  morning  they  agrera  that  if  even 
day  were  only  to  be  as  that,  life  itaett 
would  be  too  short  Dinner  came,  and 
before  four  o'clock  sentiment  had  yielded 
place  to  gaiety  and  wit  About  six  the 
marquise  looked  at  the  dock.  "Tbey 
play  'Athalie'  to-night,**  said  she,  '*and 
the  new  actress  is  to  make  her  appear* 
ance."  **  I  confess,**  remarked  the  presi- 
dent, '*  that  if  1  were  not  here,  I  shooki 
regret  not  seeing  her."  **  Tadce  care,  pre^ 
ident,"  said  the  marquise,  "  what  yon  say 
amounts  really  to  an  expression  of  regret; 
if  you  had  been  as  happy  as  you  profess 
to  be,  you  would  not  have  tboaght  of  the 
possibility  of  being  at  the  representatioa 
of  '  Athalie.* "  The  president  vindicated 
himself,  and  ended  by  saying,  **  la  it  for 
you  to  complain,  when  you  were  the  first 
to  look  at  the  clock,  and  to  remark  thrt 
^Athalie 'was  acted  to-night?  There  is 
no  clock  for  those  who  are  happy.**  The 
dispute  grew  warm,  and  thev became  nocc 
and  more  out  of  humor  witn  one  another; 
and  by  seven  they  wished  most  earnestly 
to  separate.  It  was  imposaiUe.  "^Ahl" 
said  the  marauise,  *'I  cannot  stay  here  till 
twelve  o'clock  — five  hours  longer,  what  a 
punishment  1  **    There  was  a  acrecn  in  die 
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room  ;  the  marquise  seated  herself  behind  I  dame  dn  DefEind's,  am  oUilindd^atulM 
it,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  room  to  the  |  of  vrtt,  where  I  supped  last  niglit.  The 
president,  who,  piqued,  takes  a  pen  and  '  president  is  very  nearly  dea^  and  much 
writes  a  Qotcfutl  of  reproaches,  and  throws 'nearer  (Qperannuated.  He  lits  by  the 
it  over  the  screen.  The  marquise  piclui  I  table  and  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  in- 
up  the  note,  goes  In  search  of  pen,  ink.  quires  after  even  dish  upon  it;  is  told 
aud  paper,  and  writes  an  answer  in  the  who  has  eaten  of  which  and  then  bawls 
sharpest  terms.  At  last  midnight  arrived, '  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  individual  into  the 
and  each  hurried  aS  separately,  fully  re-  president's  ears.  lo  short,  every  mouth- 
solving  not  to  Cry  the  same  experiment  tul  is  proclaimed,  and  so  is  every  blunder 
again.  1 1  make  ia  grammar."    Erelong,  however, 

Walpole  described  the  president  as  be- '  he  writes  to  Selwyn  "  that  she  is  delicious ; 
log  extremely  amiable,  with  the  appear-  '  that  is,  as  often  as  I  can  get  her  fifty  years 
ance  of  a  superannuated  bacchanal,  and  back.  But  she  is  as  eager  about  whftt 
to  please  the  old  man  who  was  so  kind  to  .  happens  t»day  as  I  am  about  the  last 
him  in  Paris,  he  printed,  in  the  press  at  century,  I  sup  there  tvrice  a  week,  and 
Strawberry  Hill,  a  play  which  he  had  bear  with  all  ^er  dull  company  for  the 
written  in  early  life.  Latterly  he  became  !  aake  of  the  regent."  "  She  goes  to  operat, 
very  deaf.  "  Yesierdiy,"  writes  Madame  '  plays,  suppers,  and  Versailles,"  he  writes 
du  Deffand  to  Wal|}ole  (i3(h  June,  1770),  |  to  Gray;  "^ves  suppers  twice  a  week; 
"  I  dragged  the  president  to  a  concert ;  be  '  has   everting  new  read  to   her,  corre- 

anything;  ne  supposes 
as  blindj  and  as  old  as  himself." 
then  eightjr-six  and  she  seventy-three. 
The  marquise  wrote  calmly  of  the  illness 
which  finally  closed  her  old  friend's  exist- 
ence. "The  president,"  she  says,  "has 
been  attacked  with  fever,  and  three  da' 


amusement  but 
solitude  and  eaDul  are  insupportable  to 
her,  aod  put  her  into  the  power  of  several 
worthless  people,  who  eat  faer  suppers 
when  they  can  eat  nobody's  of  higher 
rank ;  wink  to  one  another  and  laugh  at 


ad  three  days  rank ;  wmk  to  one  another  and  laufch  at 
I  doubt,"  she  her;  hate  her  because  she  has  forty  timea 
e  through  the    more  parts,  and  venture  to  hate  her  bfr 


adds,  "whether  he  will  live  through  the  more  parts,  : 
winter.  His  loss  will  make  a  considerable  '  cause  she  is  noi  ricn. 
change  in  :ny  life  — but  1  will  not  antici- 1  Whenever  he  talks  of  ^ingto  Paris,  it 
pate  disaj;reeables  —  let  it  suffice  to  sup-  is  to  see  his  old  fairy,  his  dear  old  blind 
port  them  when  ihey  actually  happen."  woman,  and  his  friends  sometimes  made 
On  Sunday,  Nov.  z^,  1770,  she  writes  :  1  merry  at  the  expense  of  his  fondness  for 
"What  1  announced  in  my  last  letter  has  her  society.  "My  Lady  Shelbume  has 
come  to  pass.  The  president  died  yesCer- 1  taken  a  house  here  (Twickenham)  and  it 
day,  at  seven  in  the  morning.  My  grief  ,  has  produced  a  ioH  met  from  Mrs.  Qive. 
is  moderate.  You  have  ma(^  me  a  per- 1  You  know  mv  Lady  SuSolk  is  dtaf,  and 
-■"'■■-"  I  have  talked  much  of  a  charming  old 

passion  I  have  at  Paris  who  is  Miin£ 
'  Well,'  said  Che  dive, '  if  the  new  countess 
is  but  law**,  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  ever 
teeing  you.' " 

Hy  deal  old  woman  U  hi  better  health  On 
when  I  left  her  p>e  write*  August,  iTIig]  and 
her  spirits  are  so  increased  that  I  tell  her  sha 
ifill  io  mad  with  sse.  She  and  I  went  to  tlM 
Booievard  last  nl^  after  supper,  and  drove 
I  i.u,s  .u  uc  uciw.>.u..=  WK..I  ™.i.i  **""'  tiU  two  in  the  morning.  Feeling  In 
TVifl  nrntMcit  mthorxH  tn  hi*  ^i"^'*  "o  difference  between  the  iplrlts  of 
i  .1.  <S^^^T'  ^'"^'=''  ^?  "'5  iwentj-thrce  and  seventythree,  she  think* 
fathers,  Walpole  became  mon  amt,  and  ,  .here'u  no  impediment  to  doing  whatever  one 
the  marquise  received  from  him  the  more  ^1,  but  the  want  of  eyesigS— If  she  had 
tender  appellation  of  ma  ptttlt.  :hat,  I  am  pcrsaaded  no  consideration  would 

On  turning  over  Walpole's  letters,  the  prevent  her  nuking  me  a  visit  at  Strawberry 
gradual  growth  and  strength  of  his  intt-  kill.  With  the  most  delicate  frame,  her 
macy  willi  Madame  du  Deffaod  is  abun- '  tpinls  hnrty  her  through  a  life  of  fatigue  that 
dantly  manifest,  H!s  first  impressions  of  1  'o"'d  kill  me,  if  I  was  to  cmtlnue  here, 
her  were  far  from  favorable.  Thus,  Oct  In  spite  of  advancing  infirmities  her 
6,  1765.  he  writes  of  her  to  Conway:  enjoyinentofsocietvittcreasedwithyears; 
"  The  old  president  is  the  pagod  at  Ma-  I  "  Que  la  chire  smt  bonoe,"  said  she  to  her 


feet  proselyte,"  she  continues,  addressing 
Walpole.  "  I  have  all  your  scepticism  as 
la  the  reality  of  any  friendship.'  Beneath 
an  unvarying  politeness,  the  Abbot  of 
Strawberry,  as  he  would  sometimes  de- 
scribe himself,  concealed  a  fri^d  nature, 
even  as  drops  from  a  petrifying  spring 
sparkle  in  the  sunbeams,  but  are  turned 
into  ice  ere  they  fall,  "  Those,"  said  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand  one  day  to  him,  "  who 
e  to  be  beloved  are  content     '' 
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cook;  "j*ai   besoin  de  monde  plus  que 
jamais." 

When  owing  to  a  contemplated  reduc- 
tion of  the  pension  list,  the  marquise  was 
threatened  with  a  loss  of  income  conse- 
quent on  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
an  annuity  of  six  thousand  francs,  which 
had  been'obtained  for  her  throu;2;h  the  in- 
terest of  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  Horace 
Walpole  at  once  proposed  to  settle  on  her 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  amount,  entreating 
her  with  all  the  warmth  of  unaffected  frien- 
ship,  to  accept  his  offer.  The  success 
of  a  memorial,  however,  rendered  the  out- 
carrying  of  this  design  unnecessary ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  harshness  with  which 
Walpole  often  repressed  her  exaggerated 
expressions  of  affection,  her  letters  prove 
that  she  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal. 

Such  as  was  the  friendship  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Madame  du  Deffand,  it  was 
closed  by  her  death  in  September,  1780,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  During  her  last 
illness,  her  ante-room  continued  every  day 
crowded  with  those  who  had  before  sur- 
rounded her  supper-table.  Her  weakness, 
at  length,  became  excessive ;  but  she 
suffered  no  pain,  and  retained  her  memory 
and  understanding  till  within  a  week  of 
her  death,  when  she  sank  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Though  she  had  helped  to 
sustain  others  in  their  last  moments,  to 
herself  she  could  administer  no  anodyne. 
Unfearing  and  unbelieving, 

Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanncl'd, 

she  passed  away  without  a  struggle,  and 
sank  into  a  grave  hallowed  by  no  tender 
remembrance  and  unwashed  by  any  tears 
save  those  of  pity.  **  Spare  me  three 
things,"  she  said  to  the  cur^  of  St.  Sulpice, 
who  came  to  visit  her  during  her  last  ill- 
ness, *'  no  questions,  no  answers,  no  ser- 
mons." But  the  master  passion,  as  so 
commonly  happens,  was  strong  in  death. 
**  Vous  m  aimez  done,"  were  her  last  words, 
addressed  incredulously  to  Wiart,  the 
faithful  secretary  who  had  lived  with  her 
upwards  of  twenty  years  as  he  knelt  dis- 
solved in  tears  at  her  bedside.  She  was 
buried,  at  her  own  request,  in  her  parish 
church,  St.  .Sulpice. 

Of  her  innumerable  witty  sayings,  prob- 
ably the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  best- 
known,  is  her  remark  on  the  Cardinal  de 
Poliznac's  account  of  St.  Denis's  miracu- 
lous walk  with  his  head  in  his  hands  from 
Paris  to  the  abbey  which  beirs  his  name. 
The  cardinal  assured  her  il.ii  the  bishop 
had  no  trouble  in  carrying  his  head  ex- 
cept to  the  first  station,  whei,  she  replied, 


'*  I  can  well  believe  it,  in  such  affairs  il 
ny  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cSute.^^  Manv 
may  remember  her  famous  dictum  that  aU 
happiness  and  mi.sery,  all  virtue  and  vice, 
depend  simply  upon  the  state  of  our  dig^s* 
tion. 

By  her  will,  she  bequeathed  all  her  pa- 
pers, letters,  books  of  every  description, 
and  a  gold  box,  with  the  portrait  of  her 
dog,  to  Horace  Walpole.  The  do>5  itself, 
as  being  so  ill-tempered  that  no  one  else 
would  be  likely  to  treat  it  well,  he  de- 
sired might  be  sent  him.  But  Tonton*s  in- 
auguration into  the  circle  at  Strawberry 
Hill  was  anything  but  pacific ;  despite  his 
late  mistress  s  too  partial  description  of 
her  capuchin-colorcd  darling,  '*  so  full  of 
esprit^  of  soul,  of  gaiety,  of  grace,"  his 
temper,  like  that  of  his  new  master,  was 
somewhat  precarious.  One  evening,  in 
Paris,  he  fiew  at  a  lady  and  bit  her  finger. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  alarm  she  burst  into 
tears ;  whereupon  Madame  du  DefiEand 
immediately  told  a  story  of  another  lady, 
whose  dog  having  bitten  a  piece  out  of  a 
gentleman^s  leg,  the  tender  dame  in  great 
alarm  cried  out,  "  Won^t  it  make  my  dc^ 
sick?"  It  was  Tonton  who  long  hcr^ 
aided  his  master's  approach  each  morning 
as  he  descended  to  breakfast  in  the  favor- 
ite blue  room  which  overlooked  the 
Thames. 


From  The  Fortnightlf  Rcvkw. 
BEAUTY,   COMPOSITION,    EXPRESSIOK, 
CHARACTERIZATION. 

I. 

In  a  previous  article  I  drew  attention  to 
what  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  or 
involuntary  elements  of  ideality  existing 
in  all  products  of  the  figurative  artk* 
These  elements,  culminating  in  style,  de* 
note  the  necessary  intervention  of  liumaa 
intelligence  and  feeling  in  every  imitatife 
effort.  It  is  due  to  them  that  imitations 
made  by  the  artist's  brain  and  hand  differ 
in  essential  respects  from  imitations  made 
by  a  machine,  and  also  that  no  two  pe^ 
sons  can  produce  exactly  similar  tran- 
scripts from  the  same  object. 

The  question,  however,  may  be  asked 
whether  imitation  is  the  real  aim  pursued 
by  art.  It  obviously  constitutes  the  most 
prominent  condition  under  which  the  plat- 
tic  arts  fulfil  their  function.  To  imitate 
something  can  be  termed  the  radical,  ini* 
tial  impulse  which  leads  in  course  of  tiae 
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to  independent  artistic  activity.  Figures 
of  men  and  reindeer  scratched  on  oone 
implements  of  the  stone  epoch  indicate 
this  primal  impulse  in  its  earliest  sta^e. 
Yet  even  here  we  may  doubt  whether  uie 
mimetic  effort  was  not  subordinate  to  some 
free  imaginative  exercise  of  mind.  Chil- 
dren teach  us  on  this  point.  It  is  clear 
that  when  they  rudely  sketch  a  man  or 
dog,  they  are  thinking  something  of  which 
the  scrawled  man  or  dog  is  but  a  symbol. 
Their  delight  in  the  symbol  is  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  its  value  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  object.  The  imitative  act  and 
the  symbolic  shape  which  results  there- 
from,are  therefore  the  index  of  another 
and  ulterior  working  of  their  mind. 

We  may  dismiss  the  mimetic  essays  of 
primitive  men  and  children  without  fur- 
ther notice.  What  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with  is  so  different  in  degree  of 
skill  as  almost  to  be  different  in  kind, 
namely  art  work  produced  by  the  highest 
faculties  of  civilized  adult  humanity.  Now 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  totality  of  such 
things  presented  to  our  observation,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
arts  has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  satisfied 
with  simple  imitation.  This  is  clear 
enough  in  the  case  of  architecture  and 
music.  Poetry  can  only  be  called  an  imi- 
tative instead  of  an  expressive  or  present- 
ative  art,  in  the  same  way  as  speech  in 
general  might,  by  a  kind  of  quibble,  be 
called  imitative.  Even  the  plastic  arts, 
although  they  are  bound  to  copy  visible 
objects,  do  not  do  so  for  the  saKe  of  imi- 
tation. Their  object  is  to  give  delight  to 
the  mind  through  the  sense  of  vision. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  they  exercise 
qualities  in  the  artist  which  are  distinct 
from  his  mimetic  skill.  Speaking  broadly, 
we  find  that  beauty,  composition,  expres- 
sion, and  characterization  are  governing 
conditions,  to  which  the  imitative  process 
has  been  subordinated,  and  without  which 
we  do  not  dignify  the  copy  of  an  object 
with  the  name  of  art  work. 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  in  fulfilling 
these  conditions  the  artist  voluntarily  in- 
sists upon  those  subjective  elements  which 
distinguish  a  drawing  from  the  living 
model,  or  a  picture  from  the  photograph 
of  the  model.  It  is  therefore  of  impor- 
tance to  consider  the  four  factors  I  have 
mentioned  — beauty,  composition,  expres- 
sion, and  characterization  —  with  some  at- 
tention. By  doing  so  we  shall  understand 
how  the  subjectivity,  the  intervenient  in- 
telligence and  feeling  noticeable  in  the 
rudest  acts  of  imitation  by  man,  have  been 
elaborated  into  fine  art. 


IL 

In  a  certain  sense  art  can  never  rival 
nature  in  beauty.  Man  has  not  the  means 
at  his  command  to  do  so — not  the  mate- 
rial for  sculpture  which  shall  reproduce 
fiesb  surface  —  not  the  pigments  for  paint- 
ing which:  shall  render  light  and  darkness, 
atmosphere  and  color,  as  they  truly  are. 
Moreover,  man  is  a  part  of  the  universe ; 
his  conceptions  of  beauty  are  derived  from 
nature.  He  is  unable  to  transcend  the 
order  which  he  helps  to  constitute.  Yet 
while  affirming  this,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  man's  mind  is  the  most 
perfect  of  existences  at  present  known  to 
us.  Being  the  most  perfect^  whatsoever 
is  presented  to  its  observation  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  lacks  something  in  compari- 
son with  Itself.  This  something  it  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  mind  to  supply, 
and  the  power  of  supplying  it  is  the  justi- 
fication of  the  figurative  arts. 

There  is  a  beauty  which  is  never  found 
in  nature,  but  whicn  requires  the  working 
of  human  thought  to  elicit  it  from  nature ; 
a  beauty  not  0?  parts  and  single  persons, 
but  of  complex  totalities ;  a  beauty  not  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  of  mind,  imagmation, 
feeling.  It  is  this  beauty,  where  the  very 
best  things  that  can  be  seen  in  nature 
have  been  educed,  and,  as  it  were,  quin- 
tessenced  by  human  though t»  expressed 
in  form  by  numan  skill,  and  gifted  with 
immortal  life  by  human  genius — it  is  this 
synthetic,  intellectual,  spirit-penetrated 
beauty  to  which  the  arts  aspire. 

In  sculpture  Pheidias  ^ves  us  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon ;  in  painting  Tintoretto 
gives  us  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  the 
ducal  palace.  Of  the  jrouths  who  rode 
and  the  maidens  who  walked  in  a  Panatli- 
enaic  procession,  each  may  have  exhib* 
ited  the  vigor  and  the  charm  of  actual  life 
more  perfectly  than  their  representatives 
on  those  bas-reliefs.  But  no  procession 
could  have  made  such  music  to  the  under- 
standing as  the  sculpture  does.  Never 
could  the  component  individuals  have 
been  singly  so  right,  and  so  ri^ht  in  their 
relation  to  the  total  rhythm.  In  compen- 
sation for  that  which  art  must  miss  when 
matched  with  life,  something  has  been 
added  —  permanent,  enduring,  tranquil, 
inexhaustible  in  harmonies.  When  we 
turn  to  Tintoretto's  picture,  it  is  manifest 
that  nature  commonly  produces  more 
beautiful  hands  and  feet  than  those  which 
satisfied  the  painter.  Countless  women 
surpass  his  Aphrodite  and  his  Ariadne  in 
charm ;  nor  is  the  Bacchus  an  exception- 
ally handsome  yonth.    We  coold  easily 
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find  out  m 
expanse  c 
fact  has  n 

beauty   ; 


lovely  islands  and  a  dreami 
zure  sea.     Yet  the 
evealetl  to  moral  si 

picture   does;   for   form, 


And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  bentt^ 
orld  of  '  Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admirid  theme*— 
such    ^'  ^'  ''>c  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 

1 1. -L,-.  ^-imortal  flowers  of  po«y, 

—  we  perceive 


e  of  iotellec-  i 


landscape,  color,  the  play  of  light  and   ^i.'i'^iflu' ?f '"  "J"'"?';  If* J*?" 
.l,.do»,  h.v.  h„.  beef  bLgh,  f„,o  CO.. ,  ISS  Se"„°e'iSr." 

cordance  with  a  leadmr  • '  ._.-ii__  i 

tual  emolion,  a  perception  of  divii 
ody  existing  in  the  painter's  brain, 
dominant  subjective  sense  of  beauty  does 
not  violate  the  truth  of  nature  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  at  any  single  moment 
by  external  nature ;  and  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of.  the  human  spirit  to  evoke  such 
dreamland  as  shall  correspond  to  its  deep 
longing. 

We  must  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
admit  thai  the  mind,  reflecting  upon  na- 
ture, and  generalizing  the  various  sugges- 
tions of  beauly  which  it  has  received  from 
nature,  becomes  aware  of  an  infinity 
which  it  can  only  grasp  through  thought 
and  feeling,  which  shall  never  be  fully 
revealed  upon  this  earth,  but  which  poetry 
and  art  bring  nearer  to  our  sensuous  per- 
ceptions. Shelley,  personifying  this  ideal 
vision,  and  addressing  it  as  a  goddess  in 
his  "Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,"  ejt- 

Man  were  immortal  and  omnipotent, 
Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thou  art, 
Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  slate  within 

his  heart. 
Wordsworth,  in  calmer  and  more  humble 
language,  hits  the  mark  when  speaking  of 
"  the  gleam,  the  light  that  n 


;'-  I  Vet  shuuld  there  hover  in  their  restless  b 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  al 

Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  (Ugest. 

There  ia  no 
of  this  ideal. 

which  "hovers  in  the  restless  heads"  of 
poets,  may  not  be  something  tan^rible,  de- 
monstrable, in  nature.  But  it  remaina  t 
substantial  fact  for  the  subjective  seo- 
tient  bein^.  The  thirst  to  seise  and  cap- 
ture it,  which  lures  the  artist  on,  "forever 
following  and  forever  foiled,"  is  no  mete 
morbid  or  capricious  longing.  Given  at 
the  same  time  exactitude  of  observation, 
and  fidelity  to  nature,  this  element,  in  to 
far  as  it  has  been  communicated  to  hU 
work,  constitutes  its  highest  value. 


Beauty  is  so  essential  a  conditioo  of  die 
arts  that  when  we  come  to  treat  of  ooinp(K 
sition  or  design,  this  has  to  be  conrideicd 
as  a  constituent  of  intellectual  beautf. 
Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  some* 
thing  more  scientific  something  nort 
strictly  calculated,  somethioB;  leas  detcc 
mined  by  emotion.    Composition  implies 


f,f„°'"„l*°'i'!!  I,™ 'hi  ^ff]",™!,!!!'.*  il''^°  ■  diaaiion  of  each  part  to  the  whole.  In  fi» 
r.«,  I  ATY„n    ,=™r,  .    -„™  ■    "s  a  synthesis  of  lines  and 


he  cxplaiijed  how  the  mind  ascends  from 
the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  to 
the  vision  of  beauty  in  its  essence ;  and 
when  he  suggested,  under  the  form  of  an 
allegory,  that  the  soul  of  man  carries  with 
it  some  remembrance  of  the  archetypal 
loveliness  beheld  in  previous  stages  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  the  function  of  all  true  an 
to  shed  this  gleam,  this  light,  upon  the 
things  which  have  been  conscientiously 
and  lovingly  observed  in  nature.  It  is  the 
function  of  art  togive  the  world  a  glimpse 
and  foretaste  of  that  universal  beauty  by 
selecting  from  natural  objects  their  choic- 
t  qualities,  and   combining  these 


harmony  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  ma- :  d^ped  fipres  are  only  adapted 


masses  resulting  in  a  total  unity;  but  in 
much  as  these  arts  represent  nature  whid 
is  living,  the  more  such  synthesis  Wf" 
proaches  the  symmetry  of  living  ornms^ 
not  that  of  a  geometrical  diagram,  we  bet 
ter  it  will  be.  In  sculpture  the  atatuemait 
present  harmonious  development  ofstra» 
ture  from  every  point  of  view.  It  must  be 
so  composed  that  its  organic  unitj  ibll 
offer  a  variety  of  rhythmically  ordoed 
outlines,  suggesting  in  one  stationary  aUt 
tude  the  inexhaustible  caudties  for  a» 
tion  of  the  living  model.  This,  it  maybe 
observed,  is  one  chief  reaaon  why  heavily 


:rial  things. 
Of  this  dii 
liness  Marlowe  prophesied  in  the 
incoherence  of  a  well-known  passage  ol 
his  "  Tamburlaine."    "  What  is    beauty, 
then  ? "  the  hero  asks :  — 


,  ,  J     .  ,,  The  Sophocles  of  the  Latcran,  the  Phodoi 

and  transcendental  love-  ^^d  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Vatican,  « 

,rn„K«,-,!  ,n  .1.-  =„hi..„„    ^g  ingeniously  clothed  that  none  of  Oe 

resources  oE  the  living  body  remain  oni^ 

—  -<     But  modem  sculptors  too  oAci 


dicated. 
neglec 


their  work.    They  erect  iau 
monumental  sUtues, — like  ttN^ 
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for  instance,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  upon 
the  Piazza  della  Scala  at  Milan  —  which 
offer  an  effective  front  view  to  the  spec- 
tator, while  the  back  presents  merely  a 
monotonous  expanse  of  drapery.  Recum- 
bent figures  upon  tombs  —  Gaston  de 
Foix  in  the  Brera,  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal 
at  San  Miniato,  llaria  del  Carretto  in  tne 
cathedral  of  Lucca — make  less  demand 
upon  the  faculty  of  composition,  because 
the  attitude  is  one  of  sleep  or  death,  and 
so  it  need  not  suggest  possibilities  of 
movement.  Such  works  of  statuary,  more- 
over, can  by  their  position  only  be  re- 
garded from  two  or  three  points  of  view. 

In  painting,  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion are  both  simpler  and  more  compli- 
cated. They  are  simpler  inasmuch  as  a 
picture,  being  a  flat  superficies,  cannot  be 
regarded  from  several  points  of  view,  and 
therefore  the  fissures  which  it  represents 
need  not  be  studied  with  regard  to  varied 
harmony  of  outline.  It  is  more  compli- 
cated because  form,  perspective,  color, 
light,  and  shadow  have  to  contribute  to 
one  effect  of  unity.  In  a  well-composed 
picture  all  these  elements  must  be  brought 
into  accord.  If  we  start  with  the  cartoon 
in  outline  for  a  paintine,  we  find  that  the 
several  forms  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  balance 
each  other ;  the  scheme  of  lines  presents 
agreeable  rhythms  whereby  each  part  is 
made  subordinate  to  a  totality.  If  we 
proceed  to  a  sepia  sketch  for  'the  same 
painting,  we  notice  that  the  unity  of  effect 
already  eained  by  interpenetrating  inter- 
flowing lines  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  distribution  of  light  and  dark  upon 
similar  principles  of  balance.  When  at 
length  we  view  the  picture  finished  on  the 
painter's  easel,  we  see  that  color  has  been 
managed  upon  fundamentally  the  same 
principle.  Only  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  brush  have  been  able  to  combine  per- 
fect balance  of  form,  perfect  balance  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  perfect  balance  of  color 
in  a  single  composition.  Sculpturesque 
painters,  like  Michelangelo,  attend  princi- 
pally to  composition  by  lines,  subordinat- 
ing the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
tinting  with  parsimony  or  timidity.  Some 
of  the  less  highly  gifted  Venetian  painters, 
men  like  Bonifazio,  are  contented  with 
composition  by  color,  neglecting  the  bal- 
ance and  grouping  of  their  figures.  Tin- 
toretto, Nvho  often  seems  careless  about 
his  linear  design,  obtains  the  most  striking 
effects  of  composition  by  his  marvellously 
powerful  distribution  ot  light  and  dark  in 
counterbalancing  masses.  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo  and  the  Florentines  in  general  rely 


more  than  is  desirable  upon  geometrical 
schemes  of  linear  composition,  so  that  the 
pyramidal  arrangement  assumes  a  kind  of 
tjrranny  in  their  paintings.  Rubens,  with 
his  keen  relish  for  nature,  discards  this 
mechanical  assistance,  trusting  to  the  life 
which  plays  so  vigorously  in  each  part  of 
his  work.  Few  attaiano  the  consummate 
artistic  harmony  which  characterizes  the 
best  pictures  ot  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He 
seems  to  deserve  his  title  of  *'  faultless  '* 
principally  by  having  known  how  to  unite 
the  three  elements  of  composition  — line, 
color,  chiaroscuro  —  in  reciprocally  help- 
ful harmony. 

The  necessity  for  composition  in  art 
might  be  deduced  not  only  from  the  natu- 
ral craving  of  the  mind  after  symmetry 
and  rhjrthm,  but  also  from  art's  relative 
incapacity  to  rival  nature.  The  model  is 
in  movement,  the  multitude  is  swaying  to 
and  fro,  the  landscape  varies  with  doud- 
shadows  and  changing  atmospheric  ef- 
fects; but  statue  and  picture  must  be 
stationary.  They  arrest  the  life  of  nature 
at  an  instant;  they  select  one  suggestion 
from  the  multiplicity  of  her  suggestions ; 
they  are  symbK>ls,  and  not  copies  of  the 
object  as  it  meets  our  sensuous  percep- 
tion. Art  is  accordingly  bound  to  intro- 
duce an  equivalent  for  what  it  cannot 
represent  Like  ideal  beauty,  composition 
is  a  compensation  offered  to  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  man.  From  this  we  might  once 
more  deduce  the  corollary  that  art  can- 
not abide  contented  with  bare  imitation. 
Man^s  soul  speaks  to  man's  soul  from  the 
picture,  and  says  something  which  nature 
does  not  say. 

No  one  will,  however,  deny  that  in  na^ 
ture,  especially  in  sublime  landscape  or  in 
exceptionally  perfect  single  figures,  the 
most  consumnute  composition  may  some- 
times be  observed.  In  nature,  however, 
such  composition  is  fugitive.  We  return 
to  the  landscape  and  find  that  altered  light 
or  atmosphere  has  spoiled  the  picture; 
the  linear  balance  is  still  there,  the  rest 
has  vanished*  The  model  drops  an  up- 
raised arm,  and  the  momentary  magic  ot 
his  attitude,  complete  in  sculpturesque 
variety  of  rhjrthm,  is  dispersed.  It  is  the 
artist^  duty,  while  making  himself  the 
secretary  ot  Nature's  shyest  thoughts  and 
the  interpreter  of  her  secluded  mysteries, 
to  perpetuate  these  fugitive  perfections  in 
work  which  cannot  pass  away.  While 
assuming  this  function  he  collaborates 
with  nature  and  becomes  himself,  through 
the  infusion  of  his  spirit,  a  portion  of  tSe 
picture  he  produces. 
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IV. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  expression  as 
one  of  the  factors  which  constitute  the 
so-called  ideality  of  art.  Expression,  in 
its  relation  to  sculpture  and  painting,  is  a 
word  of  double  meaninjj.  It  may  mean 
the  expression  which  resides  in  the  object 
itself,  which  the  artist  seeks  to  seize  and 
to  render  as  powerfully  as  he  can  —  the 
expression  which  belongs  to  a  good  por- 
trait. Or  it  may  mean  the  expression  of 
subjective  thought  and  feeling,  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  object,  for  which  the  forms  of 
art  are  vehicles.  I  shall  deal  at  present 
only  with  expression  in  the  second  of 
these  senses. 

1  need  not  observe  that  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  artists 
ought  to  aim  deliberately  at  expressing 
thoughts  and  emotions.  The  elder  schools 
of  criticism  assumed,  perhaps  too  confi- 
dently, that  such  expression  is  the  ultimate 
end  and  highest  function  of  art.  They 
could  point,  in  justification  of  this  view, 
to  the  best  examples  of  Hellenic  sculpture 
and  Italian  painting.  It  is  obvious  that 
both  Greeks  and  Italians  aimed  at  em- 
bodying psychological  qualities  nicely  dis- 
criminated, powerfully  marked,  and  subtly 
graduated  in  their  work.  The  latter  went 
farther,  and  attempted  to  set  forth  epi- 
sodes.of  religious  and  secular  history  with 
dramatic  vividness.  But  younger  stu- 
dents of  the  arts  advance  a  counter  theory, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  the  prime  func- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  to  externalize  a  thought 
or  an  emotion,  so  much  as  to  create  beau 
tiful  schemes  of  form,  color,  light,  and 
shadow,  in  harmony  with  nature.  These 
critics  support  iheir  opinion  by  pointing 
to  the  failure  of  dramatic,  historical,  reli- 
gious, sentimental  art  work-during  the  last 
two  centuries.  In  fact,  we  are  here  once 
more  facing  the  old  antithesis  of  idealism 
and  realism  under  another  aspect.  As 
before,  the  problem  must  be  met  and  dealt 
with  by  a  clear  intelligence  of  terms  and  a 
perception  of  the  correlation  between  ap- 
parent opposites. 

I  have  already  tried  to  establish  the 
principle  that  every  product  of  figurative 
art,  however  simple,  is  subject  to  condi- 
tions which  ditTercntiate  a  draughtsman 
from  a  machine.  It  must  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  personal  thought 
and  feeling.  The  only  question  is  how] 
far  this  revelation  or  expression  can  be 
lc2:itiniately  carried  :  whether  it  should  be 
left  to  the  spontaneous  exhibition  of  the 
artist's  temperament  through  style,  or 
whether  the  artist  should  aim  at  uttering 


the  thought  of  his  brain,  the  emotion  of 
his  hearty  through  forms  selected  for  the 
purpose. 

This  question  tarns  first  upon  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  artist's  faculty 
to  grapple  with  them ;  secondly,  up>on  the 
consideration  whether  there  are  not  limits 
to  art  which  render  some  subjects,  al- 
though legitimate  enough  in  poetry  or 
fiction,  unm  for  figurative  presentation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Phei- 
dias  planned  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
typified  the  Supreme  Deity  for  Hellas,  he 
intended  to  express  as  much  definite  spe- 
cific thought  as  he  could  put  into  a  noUe 
figure.  There  can  be  equally  no  dou^ 
that  Lionardo's  Christ  in  the  Last  Sup* 
per,  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
Tintoretto's  Christ  before  Pilate,  are  at* 
tempts  upon  the  part  of  their  respective 
painters  to  express  thoughts  no  less  defi- 
nite and  specific.  Whatever  other  excel- 
lencies these  masterpieces  may  disphy, 
their  crowning  merit  in  their  maicers'eyes 
was  certainly  expression.  We  cannot 
name  a  Faun,  a  Hermes,  an  Aphrodite,  a 
Pallas,  among  Greek  statues,  not  a  St 
Sebastian,  a  St.  John,  a  Magdalene,  a 
Catherine  of  Siena,  among  Italian  pic* 
tures,  which  does  not  express  some  salient 
subjective  quality.  The  main  difference 
between  Greek  and  Italian  work  in  this 
respect  is  that  the  pagan  mythology  lent 
itself  better  than  the  Christian  to  artistic 
characterization.  What  I  mean  is  thit 
the  Greek  pantheon  contained  an  inex- 
haustible number  of  clearly  marked  and 
well-distinguished  personalities;  the  sev- 
eral qualities  of  human  nature  were  pie- 
sented  in  concrete  form  by  those  ideal 
beings,  each  of  whom  haa  a  separate 
legend.  Christian  saints,  upon  the  other 
hand,  are  all  formed  upon  one  model  d 
holiness,  faith,  humility,  self-sacrifice, 
chastitv,  and  so  forth.  As  Goethe  re- 
markecl  to  Eckermann,  while  showing  bia 
a  group  of  Christ  with  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles :  ''  These  forms  are  but  poor  subjecti 
for  sculpture.  One  apostle  is  always 
much  like  another,  and  very  few  have 
enough  life  and -action  connected  with 
them  to  give  them  character  and  signifi- 
cance.'' 1 1  follows  therefore  that  wbereu 
Here,  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Pallas,  can  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  the  tjrpe  invented 
for  them  by  the  artist,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  a  broken 
wheel,  St.  Sebastian  an  arrow,  SU  Agnes 
a  lamb,  St.  Lucy  a  pair  of  eyes  npoo  a 
plate,  in  order  to  explain  them.  But  to 
return  from  this  excursion.  ExpreasioB 
obviously  determines  the  romporitMH  rf 
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the  Dyinoj  Gladiator,  the  Laocoon,  the 
mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  the  Issus,  the 
fresco  of  the  Bridal  in  the  Vatican.  No 
less  docs  expression  rule  Raphael's 
School  of  Athens,  Tintoretto's  Crucifixion 
at  San  Rocco,  Giotto's  allegories  at  Assi- 
si,  Michelangelo's  sibyls  and  prophets  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  These  statues  and 
pictures  must  always  be  classed  among 
the  highest  achievements  of  art,  and  they 
owe  their  rank  to  the  fact  that,  in  eacn 
case,  sculptor  and  painter  aimed  con- 
sciously at  expressing  certain  thoughts 
and  certain  emotions. 

Another  list  of  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced from  antique  and  modern  master- 
pieces, in  which  the  expression  of  ideas 
would  not  be  obvious.  I  will  select  the 
Apoxyomenos  of  the  Vatican  (a  young 
athlete  scraping  his  right  arm  with  the 
strigil),  and  Tintoretto's  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Personally,  I  prefer  this  statue 
and  this  picture  to  any  other  statues  and 
any  other  pictures  I  have  seen  ;  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  they  affect  me  intellectu- 
ally and  emotionally  only  in  the  same 
subtle  way  as  music  does.  In  other 
words,  they  express  things  vaguer,  more 
remote,  but  not  less  real  to  the  soul,  than 
thought  and  language  do.  The  secret  of 
their  power  is  the  communication  of  a 
mood.  This  does  not,  then,  reverse  the 
position  that  the  figurative  arts  are  arts  of 
expression.  Definitely  or  vaguely,  with 
deliberate  intention  or  by  spontaneous 
suggestiveness,  the  work  01  art  speaks  to 
our  spirit. 

To  be  dramatic  is  not  the  prime  function 
of  the  figurative  arts.  They  cannot  imi- 
tate the  suffering  depicted  on  the  face  of 
a  man  who  is  being  tortured  to  death. 
They  cannot  rival  the  natural  look  of  ter- 
ror in  a  man  threatened  with  sudden  as- 
sassination. They  cannot  do  these  things 
with  success,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
refrain  from  the  attempt.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Laocoon,  though  dramati- 
cally and  realistically  feeble,  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  sculpturesque  expression,  while 
Titian's  Peter  Martyr  trembles  danger- 
ously on  the  verge  of  the  theatrical.  But 
within  their  limits  of  harmonious  beauty 
of  composition  and  of  rhythmic  repose, 
these  arts  can  su^js^t^st  action,  passion, 
strup:c;le,  aspiration,  anguish,  with  a  pene- 
trative depth  which  rescues  such  motions 
of  the  soul  from  the  sphere  of  the  transi- 
tory, and  confers  on  them  the  permanence 
of  style. 

Since  the  publication  by  Lessing  of  his 
**  Laocoon,"  this  limitation  of  the  plastic 
arts  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic,  and 


its  truth  is  daily  proved  by  the  study  of 
the  best  work.  1  believe,  however,  that 
the  same  principle  might  equally  well  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  on  which  I  have  so 
often  insisted,  namely,  the  relative  infe- 
riority of  art  to  nature.  Incapable  of 
rivalling  reality  in  its  own  sphere,  the  arts 
assert  compensatory  advantages,  by  the 
adroit  use  of  their  limitations  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  subjective  elements.  Among 
the  latter  have  to  be  reckoned  the  con- 
trolling sense  of  beauty  and  the  feeling 
for  composition  on  which  I  have  already 
dwelt,  together  with  those  qualities  of 
sympathy,  reserve,  delicacy,  self-restraint, 
those  preferences  for  refinement,  those 
tendencies  making  for  spiritual  progress 
rather  than  for  relapse  into  bestial  condi- 
tions, which  constitute  humanity.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  art  is  capable  of  ade- 
quately imitating  the  agony  depicted  on 
the  face  of  a  man  dying  a  slow  death  by 
torture,  because  it  cannot  follow  all  the 
phases  of  that  agony.  It  dares  not  repre- 
sent some  of  the  more  revolting  details  of 
crucifixion,  for  example  — proluvUs  ven- 
iris  et  vesicae  —  dislocation  of  limbs  by 
restless  writhing,  spasmodic  convulsion  of 
nerves  and  muscles.  It  is  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  carry  expression  to  extrem- 
ity. Here,  then,  as  elsewhere,  lack  of 
power  to  be  literally  realistic  combines 
with  the  display  of  subjectivity,  and  we 
reach  the  artistic  mean  in  idealistic  repre- 
sentation. 

V. 

Characterization  is  no  longer  the 
expression  of  a  thought  or  feeling,  a  pas- 
sion or  a  sentiment,  intended  by  the  art- 
ist and  impressed  upon  his  transcript  from 
the  model.  It  implies  an  effort  to  pene- 
trate and  then  to  represent  the  essential 
character  of  his  model  in  the  most  forcible 
way.  In  its  highest  form  it  exercises  the 
imaginative  faculty  possessed  by  the  great- 
est portrait-painters,  which  enables  them 
to  pierce  below  the  surface,  and  to  use  the 
physical  as  index  to  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  men  and  women.  It  may,  however,  be 
limited  to  the  vigorous  delineation  of  sa- 
lient points,  and  to  the  accentuation  of 
marked  peculiarities.  In  the  latter  case 
characterization  borders  upon  caricature. 
In  all  cases  it  implies  a  willing  sacrifice  of 
superficial  beauty  for  the  sake  of  force  and 
uncompromising  veracity.  Through  vig- 
orous characterization,  through  the  mental 
power  displayed  in  it,  ugliness  may  be 
raised  to  sublimity,  and  even  the  revolting 
may  obtain  the  power  to  fascinate.  In- 
stead of  being  realistic,  this  is  one  of  the 
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most  idealistic  functions  of  art.  The 
dwarfs  of  Velasquez,  Titian's  terrible  old 
woman,  with  the  scroll,  *'  Col  Tempo," 
cannot  be  claimed  by  realism.  The  in- 
tensity of  selective  insight  exhibited  in 
these  works  places  them  m  the  ideal  cate- 
gory as  surely  as  any  genius  by  Michel- 
angelo upon  the  vaulting  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Interpretation  of  the  object 
reaches  its  climax  here. 


VI. 

It  will  seem,  I  expect,  to  many  of  my 
readers  that  I  have  been  elaborately  prov- 
ing a  truism  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
aim  of  my  argument  being  to  show  that 
art  cannot  dispense  with  an  element  of 
ideality  or  exist  apart  from  the  expression 
of  thought  or  feeling.  Still  it  is  always 
well,  in  matters  so  intangible  as  aesthetic 
criticism,  to  start  by  clainMng  nothing 
which  does  not  admit  of  demonstration. 
The  less  we  postulate,  the  firmer  will  our 
ground  be  in  the  future. 

The  final  truth  impressed  upon  my  own 
mind  by  the  analysis  attempted  in  these 
essays  is  that  everything  which  man  can 
do  in  imitation  of  nature  falls  short  of  the 
fact,  as  fact.  We  cannot  make  the  image 
of  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  or  a  man,  which 
shall  yield  us  one-tenth  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  the  w^onder  which  the  sight  of  the 
tree,  the  flower,  the  living  man  yields. 
Who  can  reproduce  by  pigments  the  lumi- 
nous texture  of  a  lily  chalice  or  the  sheeny 
velvet  of  a  pelargonium  petal?  It  is  im- 
possible to  relate  a  story  or  to  act  a  drama 
which  shall  contain  as  much  of  poignant 
interest  as  what  happens  daily  to  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  on  this 
planet.  The  whole  hell  of  Dante  is  as 
nothing  in  sheer  intensity  when  tested  by 
the  night  hours  of  a  tortured  conscience  ; 
and  even  Sappho's  odes  seem  calm  beside 
a  lover's  actual  palpitations.  Therefore 
this  function  of  man  s  intellect,  called  art, 
and  classified  since  Aristotle's  epoch  un- 
der the  title  of  imitation,  is,  in  compari- 
son witli  the  object  imitated,  **as  moon- 
light unto  sunlight,  as  water  unto  wine." 

As  a  merely  mimetic  process,  art  is  so 
conspicuously  a  failure,  whether  we  take 
drama,  lyric,  work  of  fiction,  statue,  or 
painting,  into  account,  that  its  pretension 
to  be  realistic  in  the  technical  sense  of 
that  word  must  pass  for  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence and  self-inflated  ignorance.  Aris- 
totle has  much  to  answer  for,  since  he  it 
was  who  first  used  the  phrase  mimesis,  or 
imitation,  and  treated  the  arts  from  that 
starting-point.  He  set  reflection  on  the 
wrong  track,  instead  of  making  it  at  once 


'  clear  that  we  must  look  for  something  else 
in  the  arts,  and  that  imitation  is  only  a 
condition  under  which  they  partially  fulfil 
their  common  task. 

It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  all  arts  ibith- 
fully  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  nature,  to 
create  nothing  without  her  sanction,  to 
read  her  booK  at  morn,  noon,  and  even- 
tide, and  never  to  deviate  from  her  teach- 
ing. But  they  must  resign  tlie  attempt 
to  do  again  what  nature  does.  They  must 
give  up  the  ambition  to  be  unconditionally 
realistic,  flawlessly  naturalistic*  They 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
rival  the  sun  in  his  draughtsmanship,  or 
the  mirror-surface  of  a  mountain  tarn  In 
its  veracity  of  reproduction. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  power, 
I  call  thee  I 

Yes,  indeed,  to  functions  humbler  in 
one  sense  but  loftier  in  another,  for  art 
obeys  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  and  is 
restrained  by  limitations  very  different  in 
quality  from  those  necessities  under  which 
mechanical  copies  of  nature  are  evolved* 

The  whole  province  of  the  human  intel- 
lect and  emotion  is  art*s  sphere,  wherein 
to  expatiate  with  the  untrammelled  libei^ 
and  creative  power  of  mind.  Not  tlw 
heights  alone,  but  the  depths  also  of  hn- 
manity  lie  unveiled  before  the  artist.  The 
forms  he  uses  are  but  symbols,  wherebjf  he 
speaks  as  soul  to  soul.  To  him  it  is  given 
to  cfEect  a  real  new  birth  of  beauty,  by 
baptizing  nature  in  the  rivers  of  the  spirit 
To  him  again  it  is  given  to  displav  the 
moral  ugliness  of  vice,  the  pathos  ot  suf- 
fering, the  tragic  fate  of  heroes*  Nothiiy 
within  the  range  of  man's  capacity  is 
wholly  alien  to  art.  Great  races  have  con- 
signed their  most  earnest  aspirations,  their 
strivings  after  a  solution  of  ''the  riddle  of 
this  painful  earth,"  their  inflexible  codes 
of  conduct,  to  the  forms  of  art ;  and  nai^t 
survives  of  them  but  sphinx4ike  figufcs 
carved  on  rocks  in  wildernesses,  or  mystic 
shapes  half  buried  in  the  tangles  of  pffine* 
val  forests.  Yet  from  these  dead  stones 
the  spirit  still  speaks  through  art,  still  teUs 
us  wliat  those  men  who  were  our  anoei* 
tors  both  lived  and  died  by.  Nor  this 
alone,  but  whatsoever  is  capricious,  fss- 
cinating,  superficially  delightful, 


cently  fraerant  to  the  soul  in  reverie,  obeys 
the  artist^  touch.    And  the  Ivre  of  art 
is  an  instrument  of  five  chorus*    Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  paintings  poetry,  music 
I  are  the  strings  upon  which  the  genioi  el 
j  art  plays,  accordms  to  the  content  iMA 
,  has  to  'be  conveyea  to  mind  throogb  ecfr 
suous  i  mpresstons.    Only  two  of  these  tft 
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bound  to  imitation  of  the  outer  world; 
and  they  use  imitation  for  the  utterance 
of  what  is  integral  with  mind. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  art  to  quicken  feel- 
ing, and  to  lead  our  soul  through  all  the 
labyrinths  of  life  as  in  a  vision.  Sculpture 
and  painting,  in  particular,  teach  us  to  see 
what  is  noteworthy  in  ihe  form  of  man 
and  in  the  face  of  nature.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  I  walked  in  the  light  of  a  mel- 
low July  sunset  along  the  Serpentine, 
watching  the  crowd  of  men  and  lads  who 
bathe  there.  I  recognized  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  reproduce  in  its  complexity 
of  interest  and  beauty  what  I  saw  before 
me  —  the  space,  the  atmosphere,  the  mas- 
sive trees,  the  luminosity  of.skv  above, 
the  sheeny,  troubled  surface  of  tfie  pond, 
and  above  all  the  innumerable  groups  and 
changeful  attitudes  of  naked  men  in  every 
posture.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  only 
through  the  service  oi  art,  through  the 
labor  of  Greek  sculptors,  and  the  industry 
of  modern  painters,  was  I  at  the  proper 
point  for  discerning  what  this  common 
scene  contained  of  beauty  and  of  interest. 
No  painting  could  eliminate  the  multiplic- 
ity of  marvels  it  presented  to  my  vision. 
No  sculpture  could  tix  and  perpetuate  the 
grace  inseparable  from  movement  in  those 
men  and  lads.  But  except  for  years  of 
training  under  this  influence,  should  I 
have  had  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  spirit  to 
admire  what  was  revealed  to  me? 

Art  satisfies  the  desire  of  man  for  fidel- 
ity of  record,  for  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, and  for  permanence.  It  gratifies 
our  sense  of  ingenuity.  It  enables  us  to 
enjoy  summer  in  winter,  poetry  among 
prosaic  circumstances,  the  country  in  the 
town,  woodland  and  river  in  the  sick-room, 
open  air  and  joyousness  in  prisons  —  or 
in  what  is  tantamount  to  prisons,  in  our 
dail^  life.  All  this  it  achieves  by  means 
of  Its  wonderful  shadow-work  oi  forms; 
and  it  can  do  this,  as  nature  cannot,  for 
generations  which  succeed  each  other  like 
the  leaves  of  kindly  seasons.  It  is  even 
more  poignant  than  nature,  by  reason  of 
the  sympathy  between  the  artist's  mind 
and  ours.  It  satisfies  the  infantine  and 
ever-present  longing  for  romance  in  hu- 
man hearts  —  the  thirst  to  view  things 
nobler  and  less  tiresome  than  we  houny 
find  them  ;  the  yearning  for  companion- 
ship with  heroic  souls;  the  huneer  to  be 
bathed  in  turbulent  passions  and  be  puri- 
fied by  their  expansion  ;  the  aspiration  to 
behold  the  world  more  clearly  and  with 
deeper  intuition ;  the  curiosity  to  be  pres- 
ent at  perilous  adventures  and  at  the  crisis 
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of  great  destinies,  if  only  in  a  vision.  It 
fills  up,  in  one  word,  that  void  of  our  daily 
experience,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  old 
French  saying :  **  Rien  n'est  si  joli  que  la 
fable,  si  triste  que  la  vdritd." 

But  how  is  art  enabled  to  do  all  this  ? 
Not  by  rivalling  the  draughtsmanship  of 
the  sun  and  the  accuracy  of  a  mechanical 
process.  Nay,  rather  by  the  exercise  of 
human  faculties  alone  —  purged  insight, 
fiery  yet  patient  imagination,  earnest 
thought,  love  of  the  best  things,  ever-eager 
selection  of  the  highest  man  can  rise  to, 
strong  planning  and  strenuous  application 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The  whole 
macrocosm  and  all  creatures  of  God,  from 
the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the  hyssop  upon 
the  wall,  from  Priam  among  the  burning 
palaces  of  Troy  town  to  the  boors  of  a 
Dutch  tavern,  from  an  Olympian  athlete 
to  an  idle  apprentice,  from  Achilles  and 
St.  Francis  to  Tom  Jones  and  Parson  An- 
drews, lie  open  to  artistic  representation. 
The  artist  at  any  hour  calls  up  scenes  we 
cannot  see  with  our  own  eyes.  He  trans- 
ports us  from  Camberwell  to  Athens,  from 
Baker  Street  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  from 
a  ball  in  Belgravia  to  the  dances  of  Ti- 
tania's  elves.  Yet  the  magic  wand  of  this 
Prospero  is  nothing  else  but  bis  own  mind, 
wbicn  stirs  our  mind  and  puts  before  our 
eyes  the  vision.  Try  as  be  may  do  to 
escape  from  the  conditions  ander  which 
he  labors,  he  will  find  that  he  does  not 
make  things  as  they  are,  but  as  they  exist 
for  his  consciousness ;  and  all  his  realistic 
skill  must  finally  subserve  the  expression 
of  the  thought  and  the  emotion  which 
himself  contains. 

John  Addinoton  Symonos. 


From  TIm  Cootemponry  Rsvitw. 
NATIONALITY. 

Two  circumstances  have  concurred  to 
produce  the  present  article.  While  main- 
taining the  cause  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  I  have  felt  the  want  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  nationality  from  a 
more  general  point  of  view  than  can  be 
adopted  on  platforms,  and  my  interest  in 
that  subject,  as  connected  with  the  foun- 
dations of  international  law,  is  not  of  >-es- 
terday.  The  following  reflections,  which 
have  sprung  from  these  ori^ns,  contain 
no  direct  treatment  of  the  topic  of  the  day. 
If  this  should  not  prevent  their  toeing 
read,  they  may  be  found  to  contain  some 
things  which  both  parties  to  the  Irish 
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question  will  admit;  but  such  will  hardly 
be  the  case  with  all  their  contents,  for 
thought  if  it  is  real  cannot  be  colorless. 

Regarding  a  nationality  as  a  population 
having  a  just  claim  to  some  degree  or 
other  of  political  recognition,  the  nrst  re- 
mark to  make  is  that  there  is  no  external 
sign  by  which  such  a  population  can  be 
recognized,  and  the  trouble  of  thought 
about  it  saved.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others,  sound  politics  refuses  to  sanction 
rule-of-thumb  processes.  The  most  ob- 
vious mark,  that  of  language,  has  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  the  subject,  through  the 
difficulty  of  uniting  populations  speaking 
different  languages  in  one  popular  and 
parliamentary  government,  carried  on  by 
discussion,  oral  and  printed.  But  while 
the  example  of  Switzerland  shows  that 
this  difficulty  is  not  always  insuperable, 
on  the  other  side  the  mark  fails  altogether. 
The  proposition  that  all  who  do  speak  the 
same  language  can  be  united  in  one  pop- 
ular and  parliamentary  government  has 
probably  never  been  asserted,  and  argu- 
ment would  be  wasted  on  any  one  who 
ventured  to  assert  it,  in  face  of  the  facts 
about  England  and  the  United  States, 
Ontario  and  Australia.  Geographical  po- 
sition as  a  test,  even  when  combined  with 
language,  does  not  advance  the  solution 
much  further.  What  is  the  width  of  the 
sea,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
depth  of  the  river,  which  amounts  to  a 
political  severance?  What  are  the  area 
and  population,  and  what  is  the  compact- 
ness of  shape,  which  may  compensate  the 
want  of  natural  frontiers  in  supporting  a 
claim  to  distinctness  ?  Is  a  frontier  to  be 
deemed  natural  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
stacle it  places  in  the  way  of  social  and 
commercial  intercourse,  or,  which  may  be 
a  very  different  thing,  with  reference  to 
its  aptness  for  military  defence  ?  These 
questions  need  only  be  stated  in  order  to 
show  their  inherent  vagueness.  It  would 
always  be  easy  to  answer  them  so  as  to 
suit  the  conclusion  which,  in  any  given 
case,  might  be  desired  on  quite  other 
grounds. 

But  of  all  the  imaginable  rule-of-thumb 
solutions  for  the  question  of  nationality, 
that  of  race  seems  now  to  be  the  most 
popular.  The  association  theory  of  psy- 
chology, which  reduced  the  mind  and 
character  of  man  to  what  is  written  by 
experience  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
modified  and  fixed  by  association,  was 
not  long  ago  the  ruling  one  in  England. 
Even  yet  its  last  word  may  not  have  been 
spoken  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  species,  but  as  a  sufficient 


explanation  of  the  individual  man,  giving 
a  philosophical  support  to  the  assertion 
that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  its  diamet- 
rical conflict  with  the  facts  of  heredity 
has  caused  it  to  drop  out  of  sight  within 
living  memory  with  a  rapidity  somewhat 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  opinions. 
But  though  its  decline  has  been  toUowed 
by  much  talk  about  race,  our  knowledge 
ot  that  element  in  the  problem  did  not 
enlarge  with  equal  rapidity.  Scarcely  bad 
we  begun  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  a 
psychology  which,  however  its  leading 
authorities  may  have  conceived  it,  did 
certainly,  as  currently  held,  make  race 
impossible,  than  we  plunged  into  a  differ- 
ent error.  Comparative  philology  and  the 
speculations  founded  on  it  were  then,  I 
will  not  say  at  their  height  in  Germanyi 
but  at  the  height  of  their  importation  into 
England.  So  to  the  practical  negation  of 
race  succeeded  the  crudest  of  all  theories 
about  it,  th.it  which  identified  distinctions 
of  race  with  distinctions  of  language.  We 
were  Teutons  or  Celts  according  to  the 
language  which  we  spoke,  or  which  oor 
male  ancestors  had  spoken  within  histor- 
ical times,  for  small  account  was  taken  of 
the  question  whether  a  body  of  conquerii^ 
immigrants  had  brought  many  women  with 
them.  Still  less  account,  if  possible,  was 
taken  of  the  questions  whether,  in  many 
countries  of  western  Europe,  there  was 
not  a  large  basis  of  population  which  bad 
come  down  from  times  anterior  to  the  first 
introduction  of  any  Teutonic  or  Celtic 
language,  and  whether  the  historical  in- 
stances of  a  people  having  changed  its 
language  without  much  admixture  of 
blood  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  many  similar  changes  must  have 
taken  place  in  prehistoric  times.  Teutons 
or  Celts  we  were  to  be,  and  in  this  roueh* 
and  ready  fashion  we  were  enlisted  under 
one  or  other  of  the  banners,  unconscioos 
that  they  floated  over  a  bog  lying  equally 
outside  the  true  frontiers  both  of  history 
and  of  politics,  though  filibustering  expe- 
ditions were  directed  from  it  into  either 
domain.  Already,  however,  the  prevailing 
views  on  the  question  of  race  have  been 
profoundly  modified  since  the  Teuton  and 
Celt  epidemic  raged  most  violently.  Com- 
parative physiology  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  discussion  by  the  side  of  comparative 
philology,  psychological  observation  has 
moderated  psychological  theory,  historical 
documents  aiid  prehistoric  remains  have 
been  more  critically  examined,  and  ard 
especially  architectural  art,  has  been  stud- 
ied in  its  relation  to  the  popular  character 
I  of  which  it  is  the  expression.    The  diver 
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sity  of  sources  from  which  light  has  come 
has  made  a  judicial  spirit  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  summing  up  their  data ;  and 
what,  for  our  present  purpose,  has  been 
the  result?  It  is  that  if,  for  tests  of  na- 
tionality, language  is  insufficient  and  geog- 
raphy vague,  race  fails  equally  n>r  a 
different  reason. 

The  distinctions  now  existing  among 
mankind  have  taken  shape  by  a  process 
bearing  much  resemblance  to  that  by  which 
the  lithological  components  of  the  earth's 
crust  have  been  differentiated.  While  the 
gaseous  sphere  cooled  and  shrank,  it  was 
only  at  first  that  the  forms  which  appeared 
within  it  could  be  determined  by  the  free 
behavior  of  the  elements  contained.  The 
parts  which  successively  became  liquid 
or  solid  eave  rise  to  resistances  which 
affected  the  further  formation  of  masses. 
So  the  first  tribal  or  political  groups  which 
appeared  among  men  may  have  been  due  to 
differences  beyond  which  modern  knowl- 
edge has  not  penetrated,  and  may  have 
strictly  corresponded  with  those  differ- 
ences ;  but  soon  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, whether  geographical  surround- 
ings or  the  contact  of  other  human  groups, 
must  have  become  a  factor,  alwavs  impor- 
tant and  often  dominant,  botn  in  the 
differentiation  and  in  the  grouping.  The 
groups  have  been  perpetually  melted  down 
and  recast  under  a  conflict  of  forces,  partly 
internal,  including  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  and  moral  characters  of  each 
group  for  the  time  being,  and  partly  exter- 
nal, including  the  action  of  neighbors  as 
well  as  the  climate  and  the  soil.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  external  forces 
have  more  and  more  prevailed  over  the 
internal  ones,  this  is  only  because  the 
results  of  the  former  have  been  continu- 
ally embodied  in  the  latter,  so  that  the 
internal  characters  of  to-day  are  at  least  in 
the  main  the  effects  of  external  causes. 
Thus  the  formation  of  political  groups  and 
the  formation  of  races  are  features  of  the 
same  process.  Either  may  at  any  given 
time  and  in  any  given  part  of  the  world  be 
developed  in  advance  of  the  other.  The 
unity  of  the  race  may  precede  the  unity  of 
the  group  and  lead  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy,  which  attained  its  political  unifica- 
tion because  there  was  already  an  Italian 
people  scattered  under  different  sovereign- 
ties. Or  the  unity  of  the  group  may 
precede  the  unity  ot  the  race  and  lead  to 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  long  political  unity  has  made 
the  English  race,  as  distinctive  as  any  in 
the  world,  out  of  prehistoric  Briton,  Celtic 
Briton,  Roman,  Saxon  and  Angle,  Dane, 


Norman,  Flemingi  and  Huguenot.  Conse- 
quently, to  insist  oa  race  as  the  necessary 
test  of  nationality  is  to  insist  on  one  of  the 
features  resulting  from  a  single  natural 
process  being  kept  in  constant  subordina- 
tion to  another,  contrary  to  what  we  see 
to  be  the  natural  course  of  that  process. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  men,  forming 
the  majority  in  a  district  more  or  less  well 
definea,  claim  a  political  treatment  under 
which  they  shall  be  more  united  amonfr 
themselves  than  they  actually  are,  and 
more  separated  from  all  others  except 
those  whom  they  may  wish  to  retain  for 
the  purpose  of  ruling  them  —  whether  at 
the  time  they  are  the  subjects  of  one  sov- 
ereignty,  as  the  population  of  the  three 
soutnern  provinces  of  Ireland,  or  of  sev- 
eral sovereignties,  as  that  of  Italy  before 
its  unification — proves  in  itself  nothing 
more  than  that  existing  arrangements  are 
not  perfectly  adapted  to  existing  circum' 
stances.  But  such  imperfect  adaptation 
is  the  condition  of  all  change,  healthy  or 
unhealthy.  Without  it  there  could  be 
neither  growth  nor  decay.  Consistently 
with  the  claim  supposed,  the  case  may  be 
that  a  distinction  of  race  has  been  formed 
or  is  forming  of  which  politics  ought  to 
take  account,  or  that  arrangements  which 
promise  to  be  ultimately  beneficial  have 
not  yet  completely  moulded  the  people 
concerned  into  accordance  with  them. 
The  decision  which  of  these  possibilities 
represent  the  truth  is  one  that,  like  every 
other  on  which  human  action  depends, 
can  be  properly  arrived  at  only  by  taking 
a  cohaprehensive  view  of  all  tne  relevant 
facts,  and  by  avoiding  all  short  cuts  on 
the  route,  though  they  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  imposing  generalities  of  ' 
so-called  science,  political  ethnographical, 
or  other.  Of  all  the  instances  in  which 
such  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  and 
carried  into  practical  effect,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  instructive  is  that  of 
Italy,  iust  referred  to.  The  making  of 
Italy  Belongs  to  our  own  times,  and  is 
exposed  to  none  of  the  uncertainties  of 
remote  history.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
people  possessing  a  high  literary  develop- 
ment, able  and  accustomed  to  analyze  and 
express  the  principles  on  which  they  chose 
to  place  their  action.  If  we  compare  it 
with  the  corresponding  movement  in  Ger- 
many, earlier  begun  and  still  far  less  com- 
plete, it  was  commenced  and  carried 
through  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of 
time,  wrought,  we  may  say,  at  a  white 
heat,  which  stimulated  the  Italian  mind  to 
make  the  keenest  use  of  its  literary  and 
philosophical  power.     Another  dlrcam- 
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stance  which  added  to  the  same  stimulus 
was  that,  while  the  movement  in  Germany 
could  start  from  a  nominal  unity  which 
had  never  been  allowed  wholly  to  perish, 
in  Italy  so  many  centuries  had  elapsed 
since  even  nominal  unity  had  been  lost 
that  the  movement  had  to  be  justified  by 
arguments  in  which  nothing  was  assumed. 
And  the  result  was  a  theory  of  nationality 
which,  though  presented  in  forms  not  fa- 
miliar to  English  habits  of  thought,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  consistent  in  sub- 
stance with  what  has  hitherto  been  said. 

According  then  to  Professor  Pasquale 
Fiore,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  au- 
thorized exponent  of  the  theory  of  n<ition- 
ality  which  pervades  all  modern  Italian 
juristic  literature,  the  same  principle  which 
compels  individuals  to  form  the  ordinary 
associations  of  civil  life  also  impels  pop- 
ulations to  associate  with  their  like,  the 
likeness  consisting,  for  this  purpose,  in 
their  having,  along  with  the  general  end 
of  human  society,  *' a  special  mission  de- 
termined by  the  predominant  development 
of  their  natural  aptitudes,  which  consti- 
tutes the  civil  vocation  of  the  association." 
Thus  **a  society,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to 
itself  a  predominant  idea,  and  is  employed 
in  forming  its  moral  unity,  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  nation."  "God  has 
made  humanity  for  an  end,  and  to  each 
particular  nation  he  has  confided  a  special 
mission  in  harmony  with  the  general  end." 
This  national  bond  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  race,  soil,  or  language.  It  is 
wanting  between  populations  so  nearly 
allied  in  these  respects  as  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese  ;  it  is  present  among 
the  very  diverse  elements  which  compose 
the  Swiss  nation.  Hence  no  a  priori  de- 
limitation of  nations  is  possible.  "We 
understand  by  a  nation,  a  free  and  spon- 
taneous association  of  persons  who  bv 
community  of  blood,  of  language,  of  apti- 
tude, by  an  affinity  of  civil  life,  of  temper- 
ament, of  vocation,  are  apt  and  predis- 
posed to  the  greatest  social  union.  The 
nation  thus  constituted  acquires  the  right 
to  union  and  corporate  existence  when  the 
moral  force  which  unites  its  members  is 
so  developed  that  they  are  universally 
conscious  of  it.  But  a  population,  even 
though  naturally  belonging  to  a  certain 
nation,  must  not  be  forced  into  union  with 
it,  any  more  than  it  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  uniting  with  it;  consent  is  equally 
necessary  for  incorporation  with  the  nat- 
urally like  and  for  submission  to  the  nat- 
urally unlike.  The  political  organization 
may  take  either  of  two  forms.  There  may 
be    a   complete   political   union,  or  each 
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member  of  the  nation  mnj  preserve  a  cer- 
tain local  autonomy,  subject  nevertheless 
to  the  central  power,  directing  all  the 
members  towards  the  unity  of  the  national 
end.  The  latter  form  is  a  preparation  for 
complete  political  unity  and  a  transition 
to  it.  No  nation  is  rigntfully  the  superior 
of  another,  and  therefore,  from  the  right 
of  nationality,  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
plained in  its  internal  character,  flows  the 
right  of  autonomy  and  independence  as 
regards  other  nations,  or  that  of  external 
sovereignty.* 

Special  missions  or  predominant  ideas, 
such  as  in  the  system  ]ust  developed  are 
made  the  basis  of  nationality,  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  £astem  ex- 
amples. Mahometans,  Hindoos,  Chinese, 
and  many  other  peoples,  ditfer  fundamen- 
tally from  each  other  and  from  the  English- 
man or  Frenchman  in  their  social  aims 
and  in  the  institutions  they  approve  (or 
giving  effect  to  them.  Even  as  between 
Christians,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  soci- 
ety based  on  the  Slavonic  mir  or  village 
community  to  enter  into  a  national  union 
with  one  which  repudiated  the  principle 
of  that  community,  and  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  that  no  sta- 
ble national  union  is  possible  until  it  is 
settled  whether  slavery  shall  be  allowed 
or  prohibited.  But  it  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  in  western  and  central  Europe 
the  type  of  civilization  is  too  uniform  tor 
those  distinctions  to  exist  which  the  Italr 
ian  theory  demands.  A  closer  view,  how- 
ever, may  do  much  to  correct  this  impreir 
sion.  The  constitution  of  the  family, 
including  the  questions  of  civil  marriage, 
of  divorce,  and  the  authority  of  parents 
over  their  children,  are  the  subjects  of 
profound  differences  which  some  coun- 
tries find  dangerous  to  their  internal  peace. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  individual  should  be  left  at  lil> 
erty  to  act  and  contract  for  himself,  or 
should  be  controlled  by  legislation ;  or  in 
which,  in  the  absence  of  controlling  legist 
lation,  the  freedom  of  minorities  sbcwld 
be  allowed,  theoretically  or  practicallv,  to 
be  restrained  by  voluntary  combinations, 
such  as  those  ot  workmen  or  tenants.  To 
put  an  extreme-  case,  we  may  suppose  on 
one  side  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  or 
one  retaining  the  Catholic  love  for  strict 
organization  and  external  unity  in  relig- 


I  *  The  passages  more  etp«ria1lT  lefeirwl  to  «iB  bt 
.  found  in  the  French  translation,  '*  Noureaa  Drah  I»" 
tcrnational  Public  suivant  les  betoins  dc  U  ciTilkltiW 
'  moderue.*'  par  Pasquale  Fior^,  traduit  d*  PIuImb  pv 
;  P.  Pradier-Fod<r<,  t.  i.,  1868,  n>.  11],  i]*,  tMKiH 
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ion,  desiriag  that  iadividuali  who  differed 
from  ihetn  should  be  refused  (he  power 
of  divorce  even  for  the  graves!  causes, 
and  claiming  for  the  Church  a  control 
over  education,  at  least  praciically  by 
means  of  subsidized  instituiion;,  holding 
high  the  authority  of  the  fa.ihcr  over  his 
children  and  of  the  family  river  its  mem- 
bers, desiring  State  regulation  and  en- 
couragement for  trades,  arid  permitting 
combinations  of  various  kinds  lu  impose 
their  will  on  dissenlieots  without  check; 
demanding,  if  Roman  Catholic,  that  the 
power  of  (he  State  shall  be  used  in  behalf 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  ihe  pope. 
In  face  of  this  we  may  put  a  i'roteslanl  or 
free-thinking  population,  dis|>ljying  the 
greatest  energy  aa  individuais.  and  impa- 
tient of  all  avoidable  kinds  of  interference, 
public  or  private,  with  liberty  of  action. 
About  differences  such  as  ili^se,  even 
when  they  occur  singly,  men  Jo  nol  acqui- 
esce cheerfully  in  the  vole  of  ilit  msjoriiy 
unless  the  habits  of  popular  government 
and  respect  for  law  have  bti^n  ingrained 
in  them  by  long  ages  of  use.  If  ihe  sup- 
posed contrast  were  fully  rea1i;-j<i,  it  needs 
but  a  hitle  observation  of  contemporary 
events  to  assure  us  that  betwica  two  such 
populations,  not  geograpliic;illy  divided, 
andal  all  approaching  equality  in  strength, 
there  would  soon  be  fighting  in  tho  sirecis, 
while,  if  they  were  Eeographically  divided, 
only  a  vast  preponderance  of  force  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other  could  hold  Ihera  po- 
litically together. 

What  has  now  been  said  tnijjUt  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  the  social  idea  contem- 
plated by  the  Italian  theory  cannot  be  Ihe 
base  of  nationality  in  western  and  central 
Europe,  not  because  distinct  social  ideals 
are  not  found  there,  but  beciiise  (hey  are 
there  found  to  form  cross  divisions  in  na- 
tionalities which  have  a  rect^ni^aiile  exist- 
ence in  spite  of  them.  Tilt-  theory.  Iiow- 
ever,  appears  to  have  justthi.il  Inilh  which 
can  be  expected  from  a  theory  on  such  a 
subject.  It  expresses  a  primipie  which, 
though  not  always  realizeo,  lia.s  a  constant 
tendency  to  realize  itself.  The  sentiment 
of  nationality  is  correlative  to  that  of  pa- 
triotism, the  former  being  the  conscious- 
ness of  forming  a  moral  UDiiy,  while  Ihe 
latter  is  theattachmentto  the  visible  unity 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  moral  one. 
Thereare  times,  like  those  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  patriotism  is  submerji^ed  by  what 
has  been  called  cosroopoliianism,  but 
which  is  in  fact  only  the  attachmeni  to  an 
ideal  not  coincident  with  the  nation,  ex- 
cluding those  parts  of   tbe  nalioa  which 


do  not  share  that  ideal,  and  including  for- 
eign populations  so  far  as  they  share  il 
and  no  further.  These  are  crises  in  the 
development  of  races  and  political  groups, 
which  may  be  terminated  either  by  re- 
arrangement of  frontiers,  or  by  such  it 
victory  in  any  country  of  one  ideal  over 
another — sometimes  indeed  by  such  an 
abandonment  of  all  ideals  through  utter 
weariness — as  stamps  itself  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  renders  it  idle  to  go  back  to  tlieir 
descent  or  to  their  other  antecedents  in 
order  to  deduce  the  character  of  the  race 
thereafter.  Thus  have  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  be- 
come what  they  respectively  are  in  the  end 
of  the  Qineteeotfi  century.  In  the  time  of 
crisis  the  social  ideal  is  separated  from 
the  nation,  but  this  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.  At  other  limes,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  social  ideal  is  the  main  con- 
atituiive  element  of  the  nationality  is  true 
in  proportion  as  the  condition  is  normal 
or  tends  towards  the  critical.  We  are  in 
entire  agreement  with  Professor  Pasquale 
Fiore  in  looking  for  the  base  of  national- 
ity, neither  to  spoken  language,  nor  to 
linguistic  affinities,  nor  to  race  in  the 
sense  of  traceable  descent,  but  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people. 

In  his  famous  lectures  on  education,  de- 
livered ai  Berlin  in  1808,  which  did  so 
much  to  rouse  the  German  spirit  against 
the  domination  of  Napoleon,  Flchie  pre- 
sented a  view  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
theory  we  have  been  considering,  "He 
thoug'hl  it  an  advantage  rather  than  a  dis- 
advantage that  the  nation  and  the  State 
should  be  distinct."*  !t  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  connection  between  this  view 
and  the  principle  which  he  enunciated  in 
the  same  lectures,  "that  the  distinctively 
German  quality  In  tlie  Germans  should  be 
represented  as  precious,  and  deserving  to 
be  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  rather 
than  something  accidental  which  educa- 
tion was  to  smooth  away.""  When  the 
nationality  is  co-extensive  with  the  State, 
il  is  right  and  feasible  to  aim  simply  at 
the  fiest,  whether  in  education,  in  govern- 
ment, or  in  anything  else,  without  making 
It  an  object  either  10  preserve  or  lo  smooth 
away  any  distinctness  from  foreign  types 
which  the  nationality  may  show.  AU  dis- 
tinctness that  can  properly  be  wished  for 
is  sure  to  be  preserved  incidentally  by  pre- 
sen-ing  the  State,  without  In  any  way 
cramping  or  warping  the  development  of 
the  people  by  refusing  to  assimilate  what 
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ever  of  good  humanity  at  large  may  offer 
for  acceptance.  But  where  the  nationality 
is  not  organized  externally  as  a  political 
group,  powerful  agencies  are  at  work  to 
modify  and  undermine  what  is  special  to 
it,  and  the  pride  and  delight  which  human 
nature  takes  in  all  distinctive  characteris- 
tics are  enlisted  in  opposition  to  those 
agencies,  so  that  the  conservation  of  pe- 
culiarities becomes  an  aim  in  itself,  thwart- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  best.  Hence  Fichte's 
thought,  consistent  as  it  is  with  itself,  is 
scarcely  to  be  commended  from  a  general 
point  of  view.  It  had  its  justilication,  no 
doubt,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Germany  on  the  morrow  of  Jena  and 
Friedland.  The  political  system  was  then 
imjjosed  and  controlled  by  a  foreign  power, 
the  moral  influence  of  which  was  alto- 
gether inferior  to  that  of  distinctive  Ger- 
manism. The  hope  of  one  day  achieving 
independcndence  lay  in  cultivating  the 
latter,  and  that  Germanism  stood  apart 
from  politic.ll  organization  had  the  fortu- 
nate result  of  enabling  it  to  be  cultivated, 
and  used  as  a  rallying-point,  without  too 
soon  exciting  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon 
and  his  advisers.  The  Germans  them- 
selves would  not  now  agree  in  its  being 
an  advantage  that  the  nation  and  the  State 
should  be  distinct,  at  least  when  the  prac- 
tical question  is  that  of  tolerating  the  in- 
corporation of  Germans  in  States  which 
they  do  not  govern. 

The  view  that  the  free  development  of 
the  nation  leads  naturally  to  the  complete 
separateness  of  the  State  is  so  strongly 
held  in  the  Italian  political  philosophy, 
that  Professor  Pasquale  Fiore's  utterances 
on  this  point,  which  have  been  already 
briefly  indicated,  merit  a  fuller  notice.  He 
teaches  that  a  nation  has  two  essential 
rights,  one  that  of  internal  sovereignty, 
which  he  explains  as  the  right  of  forming 
its  moral  unity  and  organizing  itself  polit- 
ically in  a  manner  conformable  to  its  civil 
needs,  the  other,  for  which  he  more  espe- 
cially reserves  the  name  of  nationality, 
being  what  he  calls  the  right  of  autonomy 
and  independence  as  towards  other  na- 
tions, or  of  external  sovereignty.  The  lat- 
ter he  considers  to  flow  necessarily  from 
the  right  of  removing  all  external  obstacles 
which  might  impede  the  complete  exercise 
of  the  primitive  rights  of  the  nation.  He 
asks,  **  How  can  dependence  and  nation- 
ality be  reconciled.^ "  He  admits  that  a 
people  is  at  liberty  to  incorporate  itself 
with  another,  but  he  asserts  that  if  it  de- 
termines to  retain  a  separate  political  per- 
sonality it  can  never  alienate  the  rights 
resulting  from  the  character  retained.     It 
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may  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  a 
stronger  nation,  but  an  unequal  alliance  is 
illegitimate,  and  federation  is  the  only 
mode  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  a  na- 
tion not  strong  enough  to  be  independent 
with  safety  of  which  the  professor  speaks 
with  approval.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  right  of 
external  sovereignty,  to  make  it  consist  in 
the  right  to  have  foreign  relations  and 
diplomatic  representation,  and  that  the 
latter  right  is  really  a  consequence  of  the 
former.  And  hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  federation  he  can  admit  would  be 
one  in  which  all  the  federated  peoples 
contributed  substantially  to  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  were  conspicuous 
units  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  while  even 
so,  as  before  observed,  he  represents  it  as 
a  transitional  system.* 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  feeling  of 
separateness  which  is  implied  in  every 
claim  to  recognition  as  a  nationality  must 
tend  to  seek  its  satisfaction  in  a  full  meas* 
ure  of  separation,  and  that  in  some  in* 
stances  the  points  on  which  that  feeling 
more  especially  turns  are  such  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  to  meet  them  while  pre- 
serving any  union,  however  limited,  with 
another  people.  This  would  be  the  ca.5e, 
for  exam]}le,  where  the  ideas  entertained 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  promoting  the  na- 
tional development  required  the  arrange- 
ment of  tariffs  and  bounties  in  a  manner 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  or  to  the  views 
of  the  only  people  with  which  any  kind  of 
union  could  exist.  It  would  also  be  the 
case  where  the  feeling  of  separateness  was 
connected  with  religious  difference,  a  dif- 
ference which  can  rarely  fail  to  affect  the 
line  which  it  is  desired  to  take  in  foreipi 
politics,  since  any  deep  religious  convic- 
tion must  be  accompanied  with  the  wish 
to  uphold  the  influence  of  that  conviction 
in  the  world  at  large.  It  must  be  long 
before  convinced  Mahometans  or  Ultra- 
montanes  can  be  indifferent  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  caliph  or  the  pope,  and 
their  moral  ideal  unites  perhaps  a  majority 
of  Christians  in  a  longing  to  restrict  the 
political  domain  of  Islam.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numerical  weakness  of  a  nation- 
ality, or  its  geographical  situation,  may 
oppose  a  strong  oifirrier  to  the  tendency  oE 
separate  feeling  to  develop  into  completely 
separate  existence.  In  tne  case  ota  peo- 
ple among  whom  the  rational  part  of  humaa 
nature  predominated  over  the  impulsive, 
the  practical  barrier  might  even  react  on 
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the  desire,  and  produce  a  contented  ac- 
quiescence in  a  modified  recognition  of  its 
nationality.  One  thing  may  be  said  with 
general  truth,  that  a  community  of  histor- 
ical associations  can  rarely  be  a  bond  of 
political  union  between  nationalities  pos- 
sessing any  strong  feeling  of  their  distinct- 
ness. Such  associations,  where  peoples 
have  advanced  far  bevond  the  savage 
state,  cannot  be  foundea  on  the  bare  fact 
of  having  fought  and  conquered  together. 
Civilized  men  require  hat  these  glories 
shall  be  redeemed  from  barbarism  bv 
moral  sympathy  with  the  causes  in  which 
they  have  been  won,  and  those  causes  are 
only  too  apt  to  touch  the  very  matters 
in  which  the  feelings  of  separateness 
between  nationalities  have  their  roots. 
What  may  be  accepted  in  Pasquale  Fiore's 
view  of  the  connection  between  nationality 
and  external  independence  is  that  the 
Question  of  the  former  is,  in  its  essence, 
the  question  of  tliat  very  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  grouping  by  which  the 
human  race  has  been  led  from  a  small  and 
probably  uniform  original  to  its  present 
vast  development  and  multiform  organiza- 
tion. The  question  of  nationality  is  the 
question  of  the  process  by  which  States, 
the  constitutive  element  of  international 
society,  have  been  made  and  are  daily 
being  remade.  As  such,  the  Italians  are 
rieht  in  regarding  it  as  lying  at  the  base 
of  international  law.  But  Iving  so  deep, 
and  being  concerned  with  the  most  com- 
plicated subject  presented  to  our  observar 
tion  —  man,  whether  as  an  individual  or 
in  groups  —  the  tendencies  which  it  ex- 
hibits are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  limited 
and  overruled,  in  their  concrete  manifesta- 
tions, by  causes  which  escape  calculation 
and  prediction  although  their  nature  may 
be  seen.  The  question  is  one  of  those 
which  belong  to  philosophy  and  not  to 
science.  Its  ultimate  expression  must 
remain  in  the  region  in  which  it  takes  its 
rise.  It  can  never  become  an  ordered 
series  either  of  deductions  or  of  induc- 
tions, stepping-stones  leading  progres- 
sively to  increase  of  definite  knowledge; 
but  neither  will  it  cease  to  o£Eer  to  our 
notice  principles  which  no  student  of  pol- 
itics, national  or  international,  can  anord 
to  ignore. 

An  important  part  of  our  subject  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  When  a  claim 
to  nationality  is  put  forward,  involving  at 
the  lowest  the  claim  to  a  great  change  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  some  country, 
and  probably  involving  also  the  rearrange- 
ment of  international  frontiers,  those  on 
whom  that  claim  is  made  can  at  best  have 


but  an  outside  sympathy  with  the  alms 
and  feelloffs  which  are  represented  as  na- 
tional, ana  to  which  it  is  desired  to  give 
e£Eect  Their  judgment  in  the  matter  wHl 
be  as  partial  as  that  of  the  claimants,  and 
is  sure  to  be  represented  by  the  latter  as 
being  more  partial.  Are  there,  then,  any 
external  signs  of  the  right  in  such  a  mat^ 
ter,  which,  though  not  so  simple  and  clear 
as  to  preclude  controversv' — all  soch  we 
saw  reason  to  dismiss  in  the  beginning  of 
this  essay  —  can  yet  be  cited  in  support 
or  correction  of  a  judgment  suspected  of 
partiality  in  appreciating  the  intrinsic 
conditions?  There  appear  to  be  two  or 
three  points  of  that  nature  which  it  will  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  in  any  actual  case ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  is  this: 
Does  the  population,  among  which  the 
claim  to  nationality  is  put  forward,  include 
within  its  geographical  area  the  different 
classes  on  the  presence  and  co-operation 
of  which  national  well-being  depends? 
Does  it  include  both  capital  and  labor  in 
fair  proportions?  Is  cultivation  of  the 
mind  duly  combined  in  it  with  industry? 
And  is  the  recognition  of  its  nationality 
demanded,  not  only  by  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  within 
that  area,  but  by  a  large  number  in  each 
class,  wealthy  or  laboring,  industrial  or 
leisured,  literary,  scientilK,  or  practical? 
In  putting  these  questions,  it  is  assumed* 
first,  that  the  po]>ulation  concerned  is  £u* 
ropean  or  American ;  and  secondly,  that 
both  the  questioner  and  the  (questioned 
believe  in  civilization  —  that  is,  m  certain 
characteristics  of  European  and  Ameriqm 
society  which  it  would  be  treason  to  the 
cause  of  progress  to  abandon  for  ourselves, 
or  to  comply  with  any  demand  of  others 
which  woula  make  for  their  abandonment. 
If  the  second  assumption  is  not  admitted, 
its  defence  rests  on  considerations  with  re- 
gard to  morals  and  society  which  cannot 
be  gone  into  here,  because  they  lie  deeper 
than  the  subject  of  this  essay.  We  may 
be  content  with  remarkii^  that  in  the 
I  ulian  theory  itself  the  special  mission  c^  a 
nationality  is  represented  as  being  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  end  of  humanity,  and 
not  as  substituted  for  it.  But  if  the  second 
assumption  is  admitted,  the  first  is  still 
necessary,  because  the  ddty  of  standing 
by  a  deeree  of  civilization  attained  does 
not  involve  the  duty  of  forcible  proselytis- 
ing in  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  there- 
fore an  Asiatic  or  African  popalation  may 
claim  to  have  its  autonomy  respected, 
under  circumstaaces  otherwise  justifying 
that  claim,  although  it  does  not  uumisn  all 
that  in  Europe  or  America  are  properiy 
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considered  as  the  necessary  elements  of 
national  well-being.  With  this  limitation 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  an  alleged 
nationality  shall  present,  by  its  composi- 
tion, a  guarantee  of  its  competence  to 
maintain  the  work  of  civilization,  the  pro- 
tection of  v\hich,  if  not  its  advancement, 
is  the  greatest  object  for  which  law  and 
political  order  exist.  In  giving  this  guar- 
antee, the  composition  of  the  alleged  na- 
tionality would  incidentally  give  another 
—  namely,  that  the  feeling  of  distinctness 
which  it  desires  to  realize  in  its  external 
organization,  being  entertained  by  a  peo- 
ple morally  complete,  is  not  the  result  of 
caprice,  but  of  some  real  difference  in  its 
nature  or  circumstances,  justly  requiring 
some  legislative  or  ejifecutive  difference 
which  autonomy  is  necessary  to  realize. 
Children  may  object  to  rules  merely  be- 
cause they  are  imposed.  Barbarous  or 
half-civilized  communities  may  object  to 
law  merely  because  it  comes  in  a  foreign 
garb,  without  reference  to  its  substance, 
and  although  they  are  asked  to  co-operate 
with  the  so-called  foreigner  in  making  and 
enforcing  it.  But  Europeans  must  have 
better  grounds  of  action,  or  they  will  be 
held  to  have  made  such  poor  use  of  the 
talent  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
by  their  position  in  the  most  advanced 
part  of  the  world,  that  there  will  be  but 
small  encouragement  to  entrust  more  tal- 
ents to  their  keeping.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  if  the  claim  to  nationality 
could  be  admitted  when  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  all  classes,  the  ease  with 
which  capital  and  knowledge  can  transfer 
themselves  to  neighboring  communities 
which  they  prefer  must  prevent  their  being 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  any  nationality 
against  their  will. 

Another  indication  consists  in  the  imme- 
diate objects  after  which  the  nationalist 
party  is  striving,  and  the  methods  it  takes 
for  attaining  them.  To  be  revolutionary 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  inconsistent  witli 
a  high  standard  of  morality,  but  where 
immediate  objects  and  metliods  actually 
pursued  are  revolutionary  of  the  bad  kina, 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the  nation- 
alism which  they  taint,  if  not  altogether 
spurious  or  beneath  the  level  of  other 
times  or  continents,  can  promise  no  golden 
future  in  the  Europe  of  the  present  day. 
To  enlarge  on  this  point  would  obviously 
endanger  the  character  of  a  general  inves- 
tigation which  it  is  wished  to  retain  in  the 
present  essay,  and  the  same  reason  must 
prevent  more  than  a  few  words  being  said 
on  a  third  matter,  sometimes  used  as  a 
test,  though  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
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last,  namely,  the  force  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ  in  order  to  defeat  the 
nationalist  movement.  That  questions 
about  the  employment  of  soldiers  or  of 
military  weapons  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  laws,  about  trial  by  jury,  and  others 
which  relate  to  force  in  government,  can 
only  be  rightly  answered  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  people  which  is  to  be 
governed,  ought  not  to  need  much  argu- 
ment  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  rules  over  so  many  subject  races 
and  by  so  many  different  methods.  There 
is,  however,  a  natural  tendency  in  the 
mass  of  every  people  to  look  at  such 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  character  and  of  the  habits  and  insti- 
tutions which  they  find  suitable  to  it,  more 
especially  when  the  government  is  to  be 
applied  in  their  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, or  among  a  population  already  polit- 
ically united  with  them.  What  it  tails 
within  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  point  cot 
is  that  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  force 
necessary  to  defeat  a  nationalist  move- 
ment cannot  afford  even  a  presumption 
with  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  that 
movement,  as  deserving  encouragement  or 
otherwise,  unless  the  force  be  excessive 
with  relation  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  governed.  If  the  governors 
do  not  think  fit  to  apply  it,  for  reasons 
relating  to  themselves  or  their  own  polit- 
ical constitution,  that  is  another  matter, 
and  the  surrender,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
ought  to  be  put  on  its  real  ground,  and 
not  on  a  higher  or  different  one.  This 
observation  is  especially  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  the  chapter  ^  On  Nation- 
ality as  connected  with  Representative 
Government,"  in  Mr.  J.  S.  MilPs  *' Consid- 
erations on  Representative  Government," 
'^Free  institutions,"  Mr.  Mill  says,  ''are 
next  to  impossible  in  a  country  made  up 
of  different  nationalities."  And  althoagn 
he  discusses  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  odd* 
eludes  that  the  maintenance  of  the  unkm 
with  Great  Britain  must  be  of  great  benefit 
to  that  country,  he  admits  that  "where 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  exists  in  any 
force,  there  is  a  prima  facit  case  for  unit- 
ing  all  the  members  of  the  nationality  un- 
der the  same  government,  and  a  goven- 
ment  to  themselves  apart."  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  accept  these  maxims  of  tiie 
great  political  thinker,  in  the  terms  and 
context  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
He  was  not  writing  about  nationality,  but 
about  representative  govemmenL  The 
latter  was  his  datum  for  the  purpose  he 
had  in  hand,  and  be  considered  nationality 
only  in  so  far  as  it  a£Eected  it.    It  is  trai 
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that  the  mere  sentiment  of  nationality  cre- 
ates a  great  difficulty,  though  not  always 
an  insuperable  one,  in  working  represen- 
tative institutions  on  an  area  with  which 
that  sentiment  is  not  conterminous;  and 
it  is  therefore  true  that  the  existence  of 
that  sentiment  in  any  force,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, puts  a  prima  facie  question 
to  the  defenders  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion. But  it  does  not  follow,  in  a  view 
independent  of  forms  of  government,  that 
the  sentiment  of  nationality,  apart  from  its 
justification  in  the  character  and  aims  of 
the  people  who  entertain  it,  goes  any  way 
towards  vindicating  its  own  claim  to  en- 
couragement. It  may  be  the  symptom  of 
a  new  growth,  entitled  to  take  its  place 
among  the  groups  and  arrangements  of 
political  order.  It  may  be  a  vain  clinging 
to  a  past  which  has  fallen  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  allying  itself,  as  vain 
retrospects  usually  do,  with  what  is  worst 
in  the  present  and  least  promising  for  the 
future.  It  is  certain,  in  either  case,  to 
gather  round  it  the  platitudes  of  declama- 
tion; but  the  ascertainment  of  its  true 
nature  will  in  most  instances  be  one  of 
the  most  delicate  problems  that  can  be 
presented  to  a  statesman. 

J.  Westlake. 
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More  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  has 
elapsed  since  the  memorable  victory  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  which  first  turned 
the  scale  of  success  during  the  Seven 
Years*  War  in  favor  of  the  English  arms, 
and  decided  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Since  then,  though  at  a  long  interval,  the 
fame  of  "  brave  General  Wolfe  "  has  been 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  heroes  of 
England ;  but  his  memory  has  always  lived 
ensTirined  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful 
countrymen.  The  credit  of  the  conquest 
of  Quebec  has  long  ago  been  assigned  by 
general  consent  to  one  man  (for  the  part 
of  the  statesman  has  been  eclipsed  by  that 
of  the  soldier),  and  it  is  now  almost  in- 
credible that  there  should  have  been  a 
time  when  the  fact  was  secretly  disputed 
by  a  political  and  military  clique  which 
opposed  and  ridiculed  the  hero  whilst  he 
lived  as  a  crazy  enthusiast,  and  disparaged 
his  memory  with  faint  praise  as  "poor 
General  Wolfe  !  '*  Fortunately  neither 
of  these  manifestations  of  petty  jealousy 
reached  serious  dimensions.    Wolfe  him- 


self was  protected  by  the  8troii£^  arm  of 
Pitt,  and  his  fame  was  effectually  vindi- 
cated by  an  outburst  of  public  indignation 
at  the  slightest  suspicion  of  dispraise 
which  the  malcontents  hastened  to  repudi* 
ate.  The  recent  publication  of  the  Towns- 
hend  MSB.,  and  the  evidence  of  certain  let- 
ters and'documents  not  hitherto  published, 
will  perhaps  enable  us  to  judge  more  ex- 
actly the  extent  and  motives  of  this  con- 
temporary cabal. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1757  an 
expedition  was  planned  against  Louisburg, 
the  key  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  genius 
of  Pitt,  on  a  scale  which  must  ensure  ulti- 
mate success.  The  minister's  chosen 
agent  for  this  service  was  Amherst,  under 
whom  Wolfe  served  as  brigadier,  by  letter 
of  service  dated  January  23,  I758.»  The 
capture  of  Louisburg  was  to  be  the  first 
step  towards  an  irruption  into  Upper  Can- 
ada by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
timed  to  take  effect  with  an  expedition 
from  the  south ;  thus,  no  sooner  was  the 
fate  of  the  town  sealed  than  preparations 
were  begun  for  a  reconnaissance  in  force 
towards  Quebec.  The  command  of  this 
expedition  was  entrusted  by  Amherst,  ap- 
parentlv  following  Pitt's  original  intention, 
to  Wolfe,  for  Amherst,  having  success- 
fully carried  out  his  mission,  was  retained 
for  the  supreme  command  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  a  new  agent,  selected,  like  him- 
self for  abilities  beyond  his  rank,  by  the 
unerring  sagacity  01  Pitt,  was  to  repeat 
the  success  of  Louisburg  on  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  Amherst's  instructions 
to  Wolfe,  dated  in  October,  1758,!  direct 
him  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
destroy  the  settlements  along  the  banks 
in  order  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  enemy 
at  Quebec  as  well  as  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  definite  expedition  in  the  spring.  On 
his  return  from  this  service  Wolfe  is  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Halifax,  where  ^  I 
imagine  you  will  receive  orders  from  En- 
eland.  ...  It  ¥fas  intended  when  I  came 
from  England  that  they  (the  forces  of  the 
expedition)  should  be  ordered  home,  and 
I  was  told  it  was  likewise  intended  that 
you  should  return  to  England."  The 
letter  concludes  with  the  following  post- 
script :  **  As  you  tell  me  that,  by  your  let- 
ter of  service  when  you  left  England,  you 
think  yourself  authorized  to  return  to  En- 
gland as  soon  as  the  siege  of  Louisburg 
IS  over,  you  will  leave  the  above  orders 
with  the  eldest  officer  whenever  you  think 
proper  to  go  after  you  return  from  the 

*  Secreurr  of  Wnr't  Oommoo  Lcttat-Book,  Na  iSa. 
t  CokwialOfliM  KMonIs,  A.  W.  L»  Na  Vh 
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river  St.  Lawrence.""  A  copy  of  thii 
correspondence  was  forwarded  by  Am- 
herst to  Pitt  on  October  15,  and  o"  -'" 
first  of  the  foHoivinw  month  Wolfe 
to  Pitt  announcinK  Oie  entire  success  o£ 
the  reconnaissance.  He  was  now,  accord- 
ing to  his  previous  instructions,  to  winter 
in  Halifax,  where  Brigadier  Whii 
been  appointed  to  supreme  command  by 
order  of  the  War  Office  dated  January  23. 
1758,  and  "over  his  head,"  as  Wolfe  so 
bitterly  complains  in  his  memorable  letter. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  appear  that  Amherst 
had  sentprnm/e  notice  to  Pitt  of  Wolfe's 
declared  intention  of  returning  to  England 
on  the  fall  of  Louisburg,  a  prospect  which 
filled  the  minister  with  anger  and  dismay, 
as  involving  the  disarrangement  of  all  his 
plans  against  Quebec.  Therefore,  on  Oc- 
tober 2  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  Wolfe  from  the  War  Office.t  though  it 
did  not  reach  him,  as  will  be  seen,  till  the 
following  June :  — 

Wir  Office, 
1  uct,  .75S. 
Sir, —  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  having  acquainted 
me  that  he  finrU  by  a  letter  from  (jen.  Am- 
herst that  you  had  told  the  ccnetal  that  you 
thought  yourself  aulhorizcd  by  your  letter  of 
servic!C,  dutcd  23rd  January  last,  to  return  to 
]^nj;land  as  soon  as  the  siege  of  Louisbutgh 
was  over,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  any  such 
power  given  tn  you,  anit  was  apprehensive  ai 
the  greatest  lirc|udicc  to  the  King's  service  in 
case  yiiu  should  on  your  return  to  Hallifax 
from  the  expedition  up  the  St,  Lawrence  so 
interpret  your  letter  of  service  and  return  to 
England  accordingly  without  the  King's  orders 
for  so  iloing.  I  am  much  surprised  at  this, 
there  l>eing  no  such  meaning  in  the  letter  of 
service  dated  :3rd  January  last  which  1  wrote 
to  you ;  but  lo  clear  all  doubt  whencesoevei  it 
may  arise,  I  do  hereby  signify  to  you  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  not  return  to 
England  from  America  without  farther  orders 
from   His   Majesty  or  your  superior  oHicers 


IS  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  and 
General  Amherst  had  no  other  commands 
tPie  than  to  send  me  to  winter  at  Halifax  under 
the  orders  of  an  officer  who  was  but  a  few 
months  before  put  over  my  head,  I  thought  it 
was  much  better  to  get  into  the  way  of  service 
and  out  of  the  way  of  being  insulted ;  and  M 


Volfe. 


Barkington. 


This  letter  was  received  by  Wolfe  in 
the  following  June  after  his  return  from 
England  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  Louisburg  with  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  and  to  this  he  returned 
the  following  answer ; — 

My  Lord,  —  Since  my  arrival  in  America 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  two  letters 
from  your  lordship,  one  of  old  date  concern- 
ing mv  stay  in  this  country,  in  answer  ti)  which 
t  shall  only  say  (hat  the  Marshal  told  me  I 


strong;  I  n 
that  tTio'  I 


ihould  have  been  very  glad  tc 
guiii;  wiiD  uen.  Amherst  to  join  the  army  upon 
the  lakes  and  offered  ray  »ervicM  to  carry  re- 
inforcemcnts  to  Mr.  Abcrcrombie  if  Quebec 
was  not  to  be  attack 'd,  yet,  rather  than  reMfve 
orders  in  the  government  of  an  ofliccr  younger 
than  myself  (tho'  a  veir  worthy  man)  I  shou'd 
certainty  have  dcsir'd  leave  to  resign  mv  com- 
mission ;  for,  as  I  neither  ask  nor  ez 
favor,  so  1  never  intend  to  submit  b 
usase  whatsoever. 

Your  lordship's  letter,  with  the  cartel  em- 
eluded  between  his  Majesty  and  the  French 
King,  is  come  to  my  hands. 

IJrig.-Gcn.  Murray  and  Colonel  Howe  haf- 
ing  represented  to  me  that  an  ensign  of  Am- 
herst's regiment,  and  two  of  Anstruther's  had 
not  join'd  ihcir  corps  since  their  comu^ 
sions  were  out,  and  that  General  Amhent^ 


nj^ 


aiting,  hoi 


and  put  others  in  their  ri  ^ 

to  serve,  I  have  therefore  taken  upon  me  to 
appoint  officers  10  these  commiuiooa,  in  co» 
formity  10  the  general's  intentions  andforlbt 
good  of  his  Majesty's  service,  waiting, 
~^cr,  till  within  a  few  days 

ic  arrival  of  these  gentlemen. 

There  are  no  le^s  than  100  inTalids,  atM- 
lutcly  unfit  for  service,  in  this  corps  of  troon 
(47  of  Fraier's  regt),  60  are  to  go  homeia 
the   Nightingale  and  40  in   a  cartel  ship  v^ 

fainted  by  ine  admiral  to  carry  priaonets  to 
ranee.     I   have  filled  up  the  vacandca  la 
these  regiments,  and  inclose  ray  report  of  iL 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
With  great  respect,  mj  Lind, 
Your  lordship  s  m'ost  obedient  and  iKtf 
humble  servant.  Jam.  WoltX. 

Ncplune  al  Sex,  6i1i  Juo*.  I^Jf. 

p.  S. —  The  3  ensifins'  commission*  are  <ta(d 
l>cfore  the  letters,  but  this  ii  to  give  thrit 
projler  rank  to  the  volunleeis  who  si '"* 

[Endorsed]   Major<ien.  WoUe,    1 
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The  letter  of  service  here  alluded  to* 
certainlv  contains  no  mention  of  W(dfe% 
return,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Amhntf 
was  misuken  in  his  statement  that  Ui 
subordinate  intended  to  act  npoo  tUi 
authority,  and  Wolfe  expUina  in  his  ■■• 
swer  that  he  had  received  an  auuraace  M 
this  effect  from  Lord  Ugonier,  an  c^^ 
nation  which  is  borne  out  by  the  timr 
promise  made  to  General  Townabc^axl 
by  Amherst's  own  impreuiOB  (rf  tte  * 

•  Secretu^l  CoBUWHi  LctMf  Bn^  Hk  ilk 
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range ments  made  before  he  left  England. 
The  inconsistency  of  these  instructions, 
however,  is  not  due  to  Pitt  (who  had 
throughout  determined  Wolfe's  share  in 
the  future  campaign  against  Quebec),  but 
to  an  official  blunder.*  No  sooner  was 
the  short  and  successful  expedition  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  brought  to  a  close 
than  Wolfe,  always  a  man  of  his  word, 
returned  to  England  with  the  admiral  of 
the  expedition,  Boscawen.  He  was  in 
fact  the  bearer  of  his  own  despatches, 
which  are  dated  just  before  the  Namur*s 
arrival  at  St.  Helen's.  Thereupon  he  re- 
turned to  the  simple  colonelcy  of  his  reg- 
iment to  cf  vait  leave  of  absence  from  the 
War  Office.  This  was  just  a  month  after 
the  date  of  Lord  Barrington's  severe  rep- 
rimand on  the  subject  of  his  intended 
return ;  and  though  we  may  suppose  there 
was  a  smart  exchange  of  **  explanations  " 
between  his  lordship  and  the  too-indepen- 
dent colonel,  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in 
the  official  correspondence.  Doubtless 
Wolfe  was  interceded  for  by  the  marshal 
whose  verbal  promise  he  claimed,  and 
still  more  by  the  minister  who  viewed 
with  secret  gratification  the  resolute  de- 
meanor of  his  protigi^  and  who  recalled 
him  in  December  from  a  flying  visit  to  his 
friends  in  order  to  confer  with  him  upon  the 
means  for  the  accomplishing  his  cherished 
scheme  of  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Wolfe 
had  but  a  cold  friend  in  Barrington,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  story  of  his  lordship's 
recognition  of  the  young  officer's  genius. 
Wolfe's  biographers  have  found  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  Barrineton's  supposed  patron- 
age of  their  hero  with  the  obvious  neglect 
of  his  posthumous  claims  by  the  war 
Office.  This  difficulty  is  easily  explained 
by  the  tone  of  Wolfe's  letter  of  June  6, 
which  shows  that  the  relations  between 
himself  and  his  official  chief  were  perma- 
nently strained,  whilst  the  anger  excited  by 
his  spirited  retort  would  not  have  been 
easily  allayed  in  such  a  nature  as  Barring- 
ton's,  even  bv  the  affecting  circumstances 
of  the  offencler's  death.  Wolfe  had  other 
enemies  at  this  period  of  his  career,  as  is 
proved  by  the  well-known  libel  (which  has 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wording  of  this  letter 
is  rather  ambiguous.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to 
suppose  that  Pitt  was  the  person  who  objected  to  this 
ininngement  of  the  rules  of  the  service  rather  than 
Amherst.  On  the  other  hand,  Amherst  was  still  more 
nearly  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  we  know  that  he 
must  have  written  privately  to  Pitt  on  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  chronological  order  of  these  despatches. 
If  Amherst  really  made  these  strong  objections  to 
Wolfe's  return,  his  attitude  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
great  insincerity  in  the  face  of  his  postscript  to  Wolfe 
of  October  15. 
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probably  not  3ret  been  traced  to  its  true 
originator)  of  his  fantastic  behavior  at  a 
ministerial  dinner,  a  story  which  may  be 
dismissed  from  serious  consideration  by 
the  acceptance  of  George  III.*s  famous 
comment  thereon.  "  Mad,  is  he  ?  Then  I 
wish  he  would  bite  some  of  my  generals.*' 
Indeed,  Wolfe's  ardent  and  excitable  tem- 
perament was  exactly  to  the  taste  of  both 
king  and  minister.  There  is  nothing  in- 
conceivable in  the  idea  of  a  youn^  enthu- 
siast expounding  his  daring  projects  be- 
fore a  cynical  audience  with  gesticulations 
which  may  have  appeared  uncouth  to  their 
fastidious  taste.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  this  gasconade  Wolfed  earlier 
ix>ast  that  were  he  permitted  he  would 
land  upon  the  French  coast  with  a  thousand 
men.  The  truth  is  that  Wolfe  was,  before 
all  things,  a  military  reformer,  impatient 
of  abuses,  indignant  at  the  mismana^ 
ment  whidi  had  characterized  the  earher 
conduct  of  the  war.  All  reformers  are 
liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggerated  man- 
nerism, and  most  of  all  military  reformers, 
from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Napoleon. 
Moreover,  all  reformers  are  unpopular.  It 
is  necessary  to  allude  to  this  well-known 
incident  on  account  of  the  effect  which  it 
produced  upon  Wolfe's  .subsequent  for- 
tunes. The  lampoon  was  a  contemptible 
one,  but  it  stuck.  Wolfe,  it  was  whispered, 
was  mad,  though  not  so  mad,  it  was  added 
(and  here  we  see  the  true  motive  for  the  at- 
tack upon  an  insignificant  character),  as  the 
minister  who  employed  him.  The  whis- 
per preceded  him  on  his  departure  for 
Canada,  where  he  found  his  colleagues 
prepared  to  execute  punctually  the  de- 
mands for  assistance  in  the  new  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  peremptorily  imposed 
by  the  minister,  but  in  the  letter  only,  and 
not  in  the  spirit  which  animated  Wolfe. 
They  feared  him  for  his  influence  with  the 
government,  and  they  hated  him  for  his 
^ood  fortune ;  but  none  of  them  believed 
m  him,  and  their  professions  of  readiness 
to  serve  him  barely  concealed  their  disbe- 
lief in  his  success* 

Wolfe  set  out  upon  the  enterprise,  which 
was  as  near  to  his  heart  as  to  his  friend 
the  minister's,  in  the  spring  of  1759.  ^^ 
was  furnished  with  the  acting  rank  of 
major-general,  and  with  secret  and  minute 
instructions.  The  former  ceremony  was 
obviously  necessary  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  hands,  yet  even  so  it  was  viewed  with 
displeasure  bv  the  War  Office ;  for  in  the 
draft  proposals  for  the  expedition,*  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Ligonier  in  concert  with  Pitt, 

^  litCttn  to  AflMricm  OofWBOfS,  17318. 
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the  follon'in);  marginal  note  occurs,  appar-  1  additinn  to  the  troops  already  notified,  al- 
ently  in  Harrington's  hand:  "  Qy.  Is  it  though  by  some  mistake  00  meolioa  had 
"  "'  "  and  ,'  been  made  of  the  former  in  General  Am- 
herst's orders  from  England.  He  ex- 
plains that  his  recruits  have  failed  andfaU 
position  is  critical,  and  "it  is  therefore  my 
duly  to  signify  to  you  that  It  vrauld  be 
much  for  the  public  service  "  to  let  these 
troops  serve  with  the  expedition,  "  upon 
condition  of  being  replaced  man  for  man 
with  the  Rangers  and  other  raw  levies  who 
are  not  so  proper  for  the  field,  though 
^ery  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  afoitified 


ary  he  should  have  the 
rank,  as  it  will  greatly  mortilie  hi 
in  that  country  ?  "  Fortunately  red  tape 
was  ignored  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
man  who  made  this  suggestion  knew  well 
the  wound  thai  its  e:(ccution  would  inflict 
on  Wolfe's  sensitive  nature. 

Next  to  the  pertinacitv  displayed  by 
Pitt  in  his  choice  of  a  suitable  commandi;r, 
we  notice  the  anxious  care  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Quebec.  In  his  instructions 
to  Amherst,  dated  December  29,  1 738,  the 
minister  lays  remarkable  stress  upon  the 
importance  which  the  government  atlachud 
to  the  new  project,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  most  strenuous  assistance  and  perfect 
co-opcraiion  of  the  generals  in  America, 
and  the  same  instructions  were  repealed 
to  provincial  governors.*  Wolfe  arrived 
at  Halifax  towards  the  end  of  April  to  find 
that  the  intentions  of  the  government  had 
been  either  not  appreciated  or  not  realized 
by  his  colleagues.  He  writes  to  Amherst, 
May  I,  that  the  forces  under  his  command 
areata  very  low  ebb,  and  (hat he  Is  totally 
unprovidecl  with  funds.  He  particularly 
requests  therefore  that  he  may  be  rein- 
forced. "  I  hope  you  have  ordered  Whit- 
more  to  give  me  the  company  of  light 
infantry,"  he  adds,  "as  the  least  loss  re- 
duces our  undertaking  to  little  more  than 


a  divi 


n."t 


In  reply  to  this  appeal,  Amherst,  writ- 
ing from  Albany  on  May  21,  promises  to 
furnish  tlirce  hundred  pioneers  from  the 
Boston  Militia.  As  to  the  company  of 
light  infantry,  he  has  not  received  the 
least  mention  of  it  from  England,  but  he 
adds : "  1  am  very  well  convinced  ISrigadi 


plac 


Miy  ift  »7S9- 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  voun  of  tlus 
date,  wherein  you  acquaint  me  that  In  the  di» 
tribulion  uf  forces  for  the  Invasion  of  Canada 
Li  WIS  rcpulatcd  that  Bragg's  regiment,  three 
companies  uf  Granadiers,  and  one  companr 
of  Light  Infantry,  besides  the  Rangers,  moom 
be  taken  frtiin  Louisbourg. 

By  His  Majesty's  instructions  to  me,  I  aa 
to  olicy  the  ordeis  I  shall  receive  from  Major- 
tiencral  Amlierst  or  the  Commandcr-iiKhief 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  North  America. 

I  have  nut  as  yet  received  any  orden  from 
Majur-(jenera1  Amherst  to  detach  a  compuy 
at  i.iCiht  Infantry  from  this  garrison.  Uragg^ 
regiment,  three  companies  of  Granadien,  and 
all  the  Rangers  are  ordered  to  embark  Khcn 


lefit. 


Now  3  few  weeks  previously,  Whitmon 
had  received  instructions  from  Ambenl 
to  detach  certain  troops  from  the  garriiea 
of  Louisburg.  and  further,  with  regard  10 
certain  Uiflit  infantry  which  he  finds  tfasi 
"leneral  Wolfe  expects,  though  not  a 


General  Whitmore's  zeal  for  the  good  of   tioned  in  despatches  from  EngUiMl,  k 

his   Majesty's   service   is   a  sufficient  in-   expresses  a  strong  desire  that  they  l>n 

ducement  tohim  tograntthem  loyou."       be  spared,  as  their  absence  will  be  ■^ 

Meanwhile  Wolfe,   finding  matters  be-    tended   with   very  little   risk.J     Anin,  a 

coming  desperate  and  relying  on  ]•'■ '    '       '  •   ^    ■^ .«^.. . 

instructions,  which  authorized  hi 
every  means  in  his  power  to  ensure  the   arate 
complete  and  punctual  levy  of  his  forces, 
which,  nearly  a  month  after  the  appointed 
dale,   only  amounted   to    eight   thousand 
men  instead  of  the  twelve  thousand  esti- 
mated by  the  government,  made  an  ear- 
nest applicit  ion  to  Whilmore  for  th< 
sired  reinforcements,  informing  him 
it  was  Lord  Ligonier's  intention  tlial  he 
should  draw  a  detachment  of  light  infan- 
try   from    the   garrison   of    Louisburg  in 


ry  little   risk.J     _     . 

few  days  only  before  his  refusal  of  Wolfc'i 

■   application,  Whitmore  had  received  iqh 

structions  from  En|;land  to"iuc 

.  punctual  diligence  in  puttiBgials 

n"  the  orders  which   he  shooU 

receive   from   the  commander-in-cbicf  ia 

America.^     Unfortunately,   however,  T 


from  the  War  Office,  dated  Jannaiy 
759,  which  require  hlro  to  caccnic 
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every  order  of  the  commander-ia-chief,  or 
other  his  luptrior  oncers  in  Amtriea.* 

it  is  possible,  however,  that  these  last  in- 
structioDS  may  not  have  been  received  by 
him  at  the  lime.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Whitmore  was  the  ve:ry 
person  alludad  to  in  Wolfe's  subsequent 
letter  to  Lord  Barrington  as  the  officer 
who  had  been  put  over  his  head.  This 
promotion  was  probably  to  the  command 
at  Halifax,  to  which  Whitmore  was  ap- 
pointed in  January.  1758,!  but  which  he 
never  actually  filled,  as  he  was  appointed 
in  the  following  September  governor  of 
Louisburg.t  Wolfe  thus  alludes  to  him 
in  a  private  letter,  dated  February,  17J8: 
"  He  never  was  a  soldier,  though  Other- 
wise a  very  worthy  gentleman.  I  pray 
you  beware  how  you  employ  him  near  the 
top." 

In  any  case,  however,  Whitmore  failed 
in  his  duty,  as  he  writes  to  Pitt  on  the 
very  day  after  his  refusal  of  Wolfe's  ap- 
plication to  signify  the  execution  of  his 
orders  with  reference  to  the  Quebec  expe- 
dition, and  observing  that  "the  inferior 
force  of  the  enemy"  renders  it  extremely 
improbable  that  an^  '■  inconvenience  "  can 
arise  from  weakening  the  garrison,  by  an 
exchange  of  regulars  for  provincials. § 
Never  was  a  man  more  thoroughly  con- 
demned out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  never 
perhaps  was  a  momentous  campaign  more, 
nearly  ruined  by  official  blundering  and 
professional  jealousy. 

I  n  a  despatch  to  Pitt,  written  on  the  «ve 
of  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  Wolfe 
reviews  the  numerous  delays  and  disap- 
pointments which  he  has  encountered. 
His  experience  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  one  that  had  ever  befallen  a 
British  general  since  the  scandal  of  tlic 
Irish  campaign  of  1689-90.  Weleamfrom 
this  statement  the  gravity  of  Whitraore's 
refusal  to  exchange  the  light  infantry  for 
the  rangers,  for  Wolfe  complains  that  the 
latter  are  so  weak  that  he  "expects  no 
service  from  them,"  which,  he  adds,  was 
the  reason  for  his  demand  for  light  in- 
fantry to  mix  with  them.  Now  Pitt  in  his 
instructions  had  laid  especial  stress  on 
the  necessity  tor  an  effective  muster  of 
this  arm  of  the  expedition.  With  respect 
to  (his  failure  Wolfe  encloses  a  copy  of 
his  correspondence  with  Whitmore,  with 
the  following  generous  comment;  "  If 
Brigadier  Whitmore  did  not  consent  to 
my  proposal,  it  has  proceeded  from  tiie 

■  SHretirr')  Cannnan  Letter  Boole,  No.  iSf. 
t  Secreiiiy'i  Common  Leiur  Book,  No.  ill. 
t  LtlUTJ  10  Ameriqjn  CovErno™,  17IB. 


most  scrupulous  obedien 
The  same  despatch  c 
stance  of  Whitmore 's  hostile  al 
which  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the 
light  infantry,  Wolfe  had  asked  for  some 
pioneers  from  the  Boston  Militia.  "The 
men  were  aaked,"  he  says,  "  if  they  chose 
to  go ;  and  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
New  England  man  prefers  service  to  a 
laiy  life,  none  of  lliem  seem  to  approve  of 
the  proposal.  They  did  not  ask  it  and  the 
general  would  not  order  them."*  This 
further  episode  la  rendered  still  more  in- 
teresting by  the  official  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Wolfe  and  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  able  lieutenant-governor 
oE  Massachusetts,  who  having  oeen  re- 
□uested  bv  Amherst  to  furnish  Wolfe  with 
tnree    hundred    provincial    pioneers    for 


to  join  the  expedition,  but  wrote  to 
Wolfe  earnestly  advising  him  in  case  of 
necessity  to  borrow  these  troops  from  the 
provincials  of  the  Louisburg  garrison,  who 
would  be  replaced  b)-  the  Ik>ston  pioneers 
on  their  arrival.f  We  have  seen  with 
what  success  Wolfe  attempted  to  carry 
out  this  reasonable  proposal. 

Ithas  been  confidenilystated  by  Wolfe's 
biographer  that  the  selection  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  command  of  the  expedition 
to  Quebec  was  5e£l  to  himself  with  the 
exception  of  the  appointment  of  Brigadier 
Townshend,  who,  we  are  informed  by  his 
kinaraan,  Horace  Walpole,  "thrust  him- 
self" into  the  service  and  was  permitted 
lo  take  part  in  it  in  order  to  relieve  his 
friends  from  his  importunities.  It  is  far 
more  probable,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  proof,  that  Pitt  deliberately  se- 
lected the  subordinate  generals  of  the 
Quebec  expedition  upon  Uie  s.ime  princi- 
ple that  he  had  adopted  in  the  selection  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Just  as  he  bad 
forecast  the  chances  of  success  possessed 
by  the  young  hero  whose  remarkable  ca- 
reer he  had  so  attentively  watched,  so  it 
was  his  whim  to  second  him  with  three 
of  birth  and  breeding  who. 


personal  courage  and  moral  character. 
Pilt,  perhaps,  had  argued  wisely  that  good 
blood  would  be  sure  to  tell  in  auch  a  dan- 

Ecrous  service  as  this.  He  did  not  calcu- 
ite,  however,  tor  the  leader's  persistent 
ill-health,  which  gave  an  unlooked-for  op- 
portunity for  his  colleagues  to  lake  a  more 
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prominent  part  in  the  affair  than  was 
either  intended  or  desirable.  From  the 
first  Wolfe  had  foreseen  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  venture  with  the  force  at  his 
command,  and  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  compaign  it  seemed  as  though  its 
ruin  was  inevitable.  These  continued 
failures  did  not  increase  the  general's  rep- 
utation in  the  eyes  of  his  aristocratic  staff, 
and  before  long  the  brigadiers  had  begun 
to  criticise  his  tactics  and  to  bless  them- 
selves in  secret  for  their  freedom  from 
responsibility  for  his  blunders.  Of  these 
three  officers  Townshend  may  be  taken  as 
the  type,  not  an  uncommon  one  in  those 
days,  of  political  simony.  Popular  among 
his  own  set,  and  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able local  reputation,  Townshend  was  yet 
wholly  unqualified  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  either  politics  or  warfare.  An  exem- 
plary son  and  husband,  and  a  model  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  worst  side  of  his  nature 
was  displayed  by  his  contact  with  the 
countless  meannesses  and  jealousies  of  a 
political  and  military  career.  His  request 
to  be  employed  in  the  dangerous  service  of 
the  Quebec  expedition,  if  it  was  really 
made  by  him,  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
professional  zeal.  But,  unfortunately,  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  friends  could  forget  that  he 
was  heir  to  a  title,  and  as  such  privileged 
to  undergo  just  as  much  of  the  discipline 
and  hardships  of  war  as  were  suited  to  a 
passing  fancy.  He  might  go  if  he  liked 
and  return  when  he  liked,  and  every 
care  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  comfort 
and  safety.  The  military  authorities  at 
home  hastened  '*  to  applaud  with  all  man- 
kind "this  "spirited  and  magnanimous" 
offer  of  service,  while  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  America,  writing  to  acknowledge 
his  new  subordinate's  "kind  assurances  of 
friendship,"  observes  that  his  condescen- 
sion "  makes  me  very  happy,  and  I  shall 
try  to  prove  myself  deserving  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  it."* 

These  humiliating  revelations  prepare 
us  for  almost  any  outrage  upon  profes- 
sional propriety,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  favored  brigadier  conducted  him- 
self, during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cam- 
paign at  least,  with  anything  else  than 
couraije  and  modestv,  which  went  far  to 
compensate  for  his  inexperience.  The 
truth  is  that  Wolfe,  with  the  rough  kind- 
ness which  made  him  the  darling  of  the 
rank  and  file,  cultivated  his  new  colleague 
to  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  kept  him 
always  beside  him,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  guarded  him  from  the  ordinary 

*  Hist.  MSS.  Commission*  xL  4,  p.  306. 


risks  of  warfare.    This  considerateness 
was  even  apparent  to  Townshend^s  friends 
at  home,  and  we  find  one  of  them  writing 
that,  "in  this  instance  and  some  others  I 
see  in  General  Wolfe  a  great  tenderness 
for  Mr.  Townshend."*    It  is  painful  to 
relate  that  this  ** kindness"  was  repaid 
with   wanton    ingratitude,  not   from  any 
actual  malevolence  on  Townshend*s  part, 
but  apparently  from  an  irresistible  impulse 
of  his  nature  to  exercise  his  caustic  wit  at 
the  expense  of  his  truest  friends.    Already 
he  had  ^iven  evidence  of  this  unamiable 
propensity  in  the  ca.se  of  his  former  patron 
and  commander,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
whose  conduct  of  the  Continental  cam- 
paign he  had  ridiculed  in  some  telling  lam- 
poons.   A  fresh  opportunity  now  presented 
itself  of  criticising  his  new  commander's 
operations,  an  amusement  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  one  at  least  of  his  fellow-briga- 
diers.   Thus    Townshend   writes  to  bis 
wife  during  the  investment  of  Quebec, 
that  **  General  Wolfe*s  health  is  but  very 
bad.    His  generalship,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
is  not  a  bit  better ; "  adding  that  **  he  never 
consulted  any  of  us  till  the  latter  end  €d 
August,  so  that  we  have  nothing  to  answer 
for,  I  hope,  as  to  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign." f     It  will  be  seen  presently  bow 
far  Townshend  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
this  disclaimer.    The  occasion  of  Wolfes 
first  consultation  with  his  colleagues  was 
indeed  a  peculiar  one.     On  the  24tb  of 
August,  prostrated  with  fever  and  slid 
more  a  prey  to  disappointment  and  anx- 
iety, he  placed  his  secret  instructions  and 
private  plans  in  the  hands  of  the  briga- 
diers.   From  this  moment  these  woinuiy 
officers  seem  to  have  assumed  a  new  and 
critical  attitude.    This  was  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  debated  point  of  the  mode 
of  attack  to  be  made  against  the  defending 
army  beyond  the  river  St  Charles  as  a 
last  desperate  attempt  to  win  the  town. 
It  would  appear  that  Murray,  acting  in 
concert  with  Townshend,  had  presented  a 
paper  to  Wolfe  objecting  to  his  scfaeme4 
When  the  memorable  attack  was  made^ 
on  the  13th  of  September,  we  learn  froa 
a  memorandum  §   preserved    by  Towns- 
hend, that  the  force  under  the  'command 
of  the  brigadiers  was  dropping  down  the 
south    side   of    the   river   according  to 
Wolfe's  orders,  which  it  was  suddenly 
discovered  would  cause  them  to  be  cv^ 
ried  by  the  force  of  the  current  beyood 
the  point  of  attack,  "and  thereopon  the 

*  Hilt.  MSB.  CoBuniisioo.  si.  4,  pw  3191 
t  Ibid.,  p.  30S. 
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Brigadiers  (Cher 

thereon)  authorized  him  to  carry  them 
down  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
fortunately  it  was  followed,"  etc.  Further 
light  is  thrown  on  these  assertions  by  .1 
remarkable  letter 'from  Murray  to  Towns - 
hend,  dated  October  5Ch,  of  which  tht 
following  is  an  extract :  — 

I  shall  look  for  the  letter  you  mention,  and 
take  a  copy  o(  it,  and  deposit  the  original  with 
you.  Since  so  black  a  lye  was  propaeaied  1 
think  myself  very  happy  that  you  will  be  ati 
the  spot  to  contradict  whatever  Ignorance  of 
Faction  may  suggest.     I  have  no  copy  of  tht- 

Eaper  I  sent  by  you  to  Gen.  Wolfe  concerning 
is  scheme  of  landing  between  Point  au  Trem- 
ble and  St.  Augustine,  but  the  pubiick  orders 
are  sufiicicnt  proof  d(  his  intention  to  do  it. 
and  likewise  of  the  suddenness  of  the  though: 
of  landing  when  he  did.     Indeed,  his  oicUTt   onnortonitv 
throughout  the  Campaign  show  little  stability,    .vT^      ■.<,' 
stratagem,   or  fixt   resolution.      I  wish   his   ''™*'^   '""" 
friends  had  not  been  so  much  our  enemya; 


his  memory  would  probably  have  been  dearer  :  *"*  ™"7*  "' 


was  able  to  qaote  a  similar  tribute  written 
by  hitnself  to  a  friend  in  England."* 

The  truth  is  that  Townshend's  was  one 
of  those  peculiarly  callous  natures  which 
are  capable  of  inflicting  the  keenest  patn 
upon  others  without  the  consciousness  of 
moral  turpitude.  Just  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted the  failure  of  the  expedition  and 
disclaitned  all  responsibility  for  its  man- 
agement, so  when  its  success  was  unex- 
pectedly assured,  he  coolly  appropriated 
all  the  credit  that  chaac?  threw  in  his  way 
in  a  despatch  f  which  vividly  portravs  the 
shallowness  and  self-sufficiency  of  his  pro- 
fessional character.  What  we  cannot  so 
easily  forgive  Is  the  insincerity  and  ingrat- 
itude which  he  displayed  toward  one  with 
whom  be  lived  on  the  closest  terms  of 
professional  companionship,  and  whose 
infirmities  be  ridiculed  whilst  seeking  an 
"  take  advantage  of  them  in 
:o  clear  himself  from  the 
blame  of  failure  or  to  put  in  his  claim  for 


acting  on  the  defensive.  Vou  have  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Plan  and  .  .  .  will  manage  it  with 
as  much  tenderness  to  the  memory  cm  the  pool' 
General  as  the  nature  of  the  thine  will  admit 
of. 

The  hostility  of  those  who  arc  called 
here  Wolfe's  friends  was  excited  not  only 
by  the  alleged  attempt  of  Townshend  to 
detract  from  his  share  in  the  victory  which 
was  so  deariy  bought  by  his  death,  but 
also  probably  by  certain  not  unjustifiable 
suspicions  of  that  officer's  share  in  the 
pas.sive  resistance  that  had  been  offered  . 
tothe  expedition  from  first  to  last.  This  that  those 
view  of  the  matter  may  be  gathered  from  a  .  "o'  '"  ""OS 
contemporary  "  Letter  to  a  Brigadier  Gen-  Some 
eral,"t  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Dukeof  Cumberland  himself,  and  in  which 
Townshend  is  accused  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  disloyalty  to  his  leader's  memory. 
A  refutation  of  this  charge  was  attempted 
by  Townshend  himself,  or  more  probably 
bj-  his  brother  Charle.s.j  which  sufficiently 
disposes  of  the  ridiculous  accusation  that 
he  nad  been  induced  by  jealousy  to  refrain 
from  any  public  eulogy  of  Wolfe  in  his 
despatch  describing  the  battle.  The  same 
charge  might  just  as  easilv  have  been 
made  against  Admiral  Saunaers,  who  in  a 
private  letter  to  Townshend  speaks  feel- 
ingly of Ihei 


certain  issue  of  events. 


s  according  to  the  n 


Hubert  Hall. 


MUSICIANS  AS  HUSICAL  CRITICS. 


As  regards  criticism,  composera  genei^ 

ally  have  often  been  heard  to  complain 

it  In  judgment  over  them  are 

cases  composers  themselves. 

:ts  from  Mendelssohn's  corre- 

sptondence  with  Moscheles,  aa  published 

in  Scriiiur't  Mapuitu, mil  serve  toshow 

what  treatment  they  might  expect  to  meet 

with  were  thefr  works  submitted  to  the 

criticism  of'Compoaers  even  of  the  very 

hi^est  character. 

There  is  scarcely  any  great  composer — 
Beethoven  always  excepted  —  that  Wa^ 
ner,  in  hia  "  Opera  and  Drama,"  has  not 
attacked;  and  one  feels  less  indignant  witti 
him  for  his  attitude  towards  Mendelssohn, 
when  it  appears  that  Mendelssohn  could 
himself  be  guilty,  if  not  of  injustice,  of 

, intolerance  at  leasit.    Writing  privately  to 

...p.^  .._ in  the  death  of    Moscheles,  he  was,  of  course,  not  called 

their  friend  the  general, §  and  Townshend    'POf  to  spare  the  composers  of  his  time. 


I  Towubcnd  MSS., 


.  from  good  taste,  he  possibly  would 
;  Have  done  had  he  been  addressing  himself 
I  to  the  public;  and  whether  his  views  be 
considered  harsh  and  unfbnnded,  or,  as 
I  many  will  think,  fn  the  main  tound,  it  U 
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interesting  and  important  to  know  what 
they  really  were.  The  only  two  compos- 
ers whom  he  praises  unreservedly,  placing 
them  above  all  comparison,  are  Handel 
and  Beethoven.  He  writes  with  enthusi- 
asm about  some  performances  of  "  Don 
Giovanni  "  which  he  has  been  conducting 
at  Diisseldorf ;  and  "  Don  Giovanni  "  was 
to  be  followed  by  "  The  Water-Carrier  " 
of  Chcrubini,  whom  he  greatly  admired, 
though  he  held  that  by  working  in  Paris 
and  for  the  Paris  public  Cherubini  had 
ended  by  spoiling  his  style.  Cherubini's 
later  operas  were,  he  said,  far  too  noisy ; 
and  he  wondered  why,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  art,  Cherubini  and  other  composers 
did  not  reserve  their  masses  of  brass  for 
great  effects.  Cherubini,  writing  an  opera 
on  a  light  subject,  namelv,  Ali  Baba,  is 
accused  of  one  very  parclonable  fault  — 
that  of  resembling  Auber,  Indeed,  apart 
from  the  exceptions  already  noted,  Men- 
delssohn speaks  disparagingly  of  every 
composer  he  mentions  ;  from  Auber,  Ber- 
lioz, Chopin,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Stephen 
Heller,  and  Liszt,  to  the  Chevalier  Neu- 
komm  and  Henri  Herz.  He  was  surely 
right  about  the  two  last ;  and  nothing  can 
be  better  than  what  he  writes  about  Herz, 
the  alleged  inventor  of  "airs  with  varia- 
tions "  in  a  particular  form.  After  excus- 
ing himself  for  not  hearing  a  certain  Mile. 
Belleville  play  one  of  Herz's  pieces  (the 
said  Mile.  Belleville  had,  it  appears,  a 
face  **  that  could  not  possibly  belong  to  an 
artist ")  he  asks,  **  Why  should  I  hear 
those  variations  by  Herz' for  the  thirtieth 
time  ?  They  give  me  as  little  pleasure  as 
rope-dancers  or  acrobats ;  with  these,  at 
least,  there  is  the  barbarous  attraction 
that  one  is  in  constant  dread  of  seeing 
them  break  their  necks,  and  that  one  finds 
that  they  do  not  do  so  after  all.  Those 
pianoforte  tumblers  do  not  so  much  as  risk 
their  lives  ;  but  they  do  our  ears,  and  that 
I  for  one  will  not' countenance.  I  only 
wish  it  were  not  my  lot  constantly  to  be 
told  that  the  public  demand  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  too  am  one  of  the  public. 'and 
demand  the  very  reverse."  Mendelssohn 
declares,  all  the  same,  that  he  likes  Herz, 
and  will  continue  to  like  him  if  he  will  only 
abstain  from  writing  variations  for  two 
performers,  or,  if  that  be  too  much  to  ask, 
if  he  will  avoid  winding  up  with  "those 
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rondos  that  are  so  frightfully  vnlgar  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  play  them  to  decent 
people." 

Liszt  is  treated  more  seriously,  but 
otherwise  not  more  favorably  than  Herz. 
"  What  you  [i.e,  Moscheles]  say  of  Liszt's 
harmonies  is  depressing.  I  had  seen  the 
thing  at  Diisseldorf  and  put  it  aside  with 
indiSerence,  because  it  simply  seemed 
very  stupid  to  me  ;  but  if  that  sort  of  stufiE 
is  to  be  noticed  and  even  admired,  it  is 
very  provoking.  But  is  that  the  case  ?  I 
cannot  believe  that  impartial  people  can 
take  pleasure  or  be  in  any  way  interested 
in  cacophony.  Whether  a  few  reporters 
puff  it  or  not  matters  very  little ;  their 
articles  will  leave  no  more  traces  than  the 
composition."  The  next  sentence  dis- 
poses of  no  fewer  than  five  composers  at 
one  fell  swoop.  "What  Messrs.  Keissiger 
and  Co.  compose  is  different,  but  just  as 
shallow,  and  what  Heller  and  Berlioz  write 
is  not  music  at  all ;  and  even  old  Cheru- 
bini's  *  Ali  Baba '  is  dreadfully  poor,  and 
borders  on  Auber." 

In  another  collection  of  letters  Men- 
delssohn expresses  his  dislike  of  Auber*s 
music,  speaKs  contemptuously  of  his  o^ 
chestration,  and  is  quite  shocked  when 
he  thinks  of  the  scene  in  "  Fra  Diavolo** 
where  the  interesting  Zerlina  takes  off  her 
dress  and  does  her  hair  before  the  look- 
ing-glass, little  knowing  that  her  move- 
ments are  being  watched  by  two  members 
of  Fra  Diavolo^s  band.  Auber  (cited  bf 
Prosper  Mdrimde  in  his  "Lettres  ii  uoe 
Inconnue")  said  of  Wagner's  music  that  it 
was  "  Berlioz  without  melody."  Berlios 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  night  when 
"  La  Gazza  Ladra  "  was  being  played  at 
the  Th^fttre  des  Italiens  with  Rossini  as 
conductor,  theatre,  composer^  and  audi- 
ence might  all  be  burned  together.  We- 
ber, who,  as  a  rule,  appreciated  all  good 
music,  wrote  a  bitter  attack  on  Beethoveo't 
Seventh  Symphony.  Beethoven,  after 
hearing  Paer's  "Ijtonore;  ou,  L' Amour 
Conjugal,"  told  the  composer  that  he  liked 
his  opera  and  "  meant  some  day  to  set  H 
to  music"  —  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  Fidelio,"  he  fortunately  did.  Men  of 
strongly  marked  tendencies  are  generallyi 
indeed,  unable  to  appreciate  men  whose 
tendencies  are  strongly  marked  in  anotbci 
direction. 
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LAMENT   FOR  A   MOCKING-BIRD,   ETC. 


LAMENT  FOR  A  MOCKING-BIRD. 

Silence,  instead  of  thy  sweet  song,  my  bird, 
Which  thro'  the  darkness  of  my  winter  days, 

Warbling  of  summer  sunshine  still  was  heard  — 
Mute  is  thy  song,  and  vacant  is  thy  place. 

The  spring  comes  back  again,  the  fields  re- 
joice, 
Carols  of  gladness  ring  from  every  tree ; 
But  I  shall  hear  thy  wildtriumphant  voice 
No  more  —  my  summer  song  has  died  with 
thee. 

What  did*st  thou  sing  of?  O  my  southern 
bird! 
The  broad,  bright,  brimming  river,  whose 
swift  sweep 
And  whirling  eddies,  by  thy  home  are  heard. 
Rushing,  resistless  to  the  calling  deep. 

What  did'st  thou  sing  of?  thou   melodious 
sprite ! 
Pine  forests,  with  smooth  russet  carpets 
spread. 
Where  e'en  at  noonday  dimly  falls  the  light. 
Thro'  gloomy  blue-green  branches  overhead. 

What  did'st  thou  sing  of?  O  thou  jubilant 
soul! 

Ever-fresh  flowers,  never-leafless  trees. 
Bending  great  ivory  cups  to  the  control 

Of  the  soft  swaymg  orange-scented  breeze. 

What  did'st   thou  sing  of?  thou  embodied 
glee! 
The  wide  wild  marshes  with  their  clashing 
reeds 
And  topaz-tinted  channels,  where  the  sea 
Daily  its  tides  of  briny  freshness  leads. 

What  did'st  thou  sing  of?  O  thou   winged 
voice  I 
Dark,  bronze-leaved  oaks,  with  silver  mosses 
crowned, 
Where  thy  free  kindred  live,  love,  and  re- 
joice, 
With  wreaths  of  golden  jasmine  curtained 
round. 

These  did'st  thou  sing  of  —  spirit  of  delight. 
From  thy  own  radiant  sky,  thou  quivering 
spark  I 
These,  thy  sweet  southern  dreams  of  warmth 
and  light. 
Thro'  the  grim  northern  winter  drear  and 

dark. 
Temple  Bar.  FanNY  Kemble. 


THE   HOLLOW. 


The  hollow  in  the  old  oak-tree» 

Where  happy  lovers  meet. 
To  linger  long  and  whisper  low 

Upon  its  mossy  seat ; 

The  hollow  in  the  old  oak-tree. 
Where  old  men  feebly  come, 

To  tell  their  tales  and  crack  their  jokeSt 
Or  ere  they  totter  home ; 

The  hollow  in  the  old  oak-tiee,— > 
One  haunts  it  when  the  moon 

Gleams  on  the  dewy  wood-walks,  dose 
Beside  the  streamlet's  tune. 


Upon  the  roughened  bark  to  spend 
Hot  kisses,  passionate  tears ; 

To  murmur  to  the  old  oak-tree, 
Life's  grief  for  Love's  lost  3rears. 

AUTImYi 


The  hollow  in  the  old  oak-tree. 
Where  happy  children  play. 

Where  woodb'ncs  climb  and  cling  amid 
The  roses'  c'ustering  spray ; 


THE  VIOLETS. 

Snow  in  the  air,  and  snow  on  the  fields,  and 

snow,  cold  snow  on  the  hilL 
Calmly  the  lilies  are  sleeping  yet,  and  Tiolcti 

sleeping  stiU. 
Time  ye  were  waked,  'tis  time  ye  were  stirred; 

we  wait  your  promise  of  May, 
And  the  modest  sheen  of  your  purple  and 

green  thrusting  the  snow  away. 

Yet  shall  the  violets  wake,  I  know,  and  earth 

shall  be  glad  once  more ; 
But,   oh  I   for  a  spring  to  revisit  the  souli 

whose  springtime  once  is  o'er. 
Never  a  flower  or  a  bud  for  them,  but  onlj  a 

wintry  glow : 
But  only  to  sit  with  hopeless-eyes  and  gaae  m 

vain  at  the  snow. 

Violets  nursed  by  Spring's  soft  handt  then 

fall'n  by  a  despot's  sway! 
Not  of  themselves  aid  the  violets  die ;  souls 

of  themselves  decay. 
Sweetly  the  violets  lived  their  lives*  oontented 

m  sun  and  in  rain. 
Who  helpless  were  made  to  blossom  andfMie 

sweetly  shall  blossom  again. 

Since  not  your  winter  yourselves  ye  Lioi^hti 

violets  I  rightly  ye  wake. 
Right,  too,  alas  I   that  souls  should  skep— 
'  souls  which  their  winter  make. 

So  violets  gay  may  laugh  at  decay,  with  msBf 

a  springtime  in  store. 
So  keep  your  spring  while  ye  may,  ye 
once  passed  it  shall  come  no  moRii 

Sl 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE   SWARMING  OF  MEN. 

Readers  of  "  Sartor  Resartus "  will 
remember  a  great  passage  in  which  is 
pictured  forth  the  march  of  men  across 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  The  passage  is 
famous.  It  has  been  quoted  again  and 
again  as  an  expression  of  the  highest 
genius  of  the  writer.  Those  who  have 
not  been  moved  and  carried  away  by  it 
must  needs  be  regarded  as  dead  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  power  —  as  incapable  of  being 
fired  by  his  inspiration.  It  is  not  needful 
to  quote  the  pages  anew.  A  phrase  or 
two  will  recall  them  to  those  who  have 
once  felt  their  influence.  By  them,  as  the 
words  are  uttered,  the  vision  will  be  seen. 
Generation  after  generation  will  again  take 
to  itself  the  form  of  a  body  and  appear. 
Once  more  we  emerge  from  the  inane, 
haste  stormfully  across  the  astonished 
earth,  and  plunge  again  into  the  inane.  I 
go  back  upon  these  well-known  sentences, 
because  through  them  the  reader  may  be 
led  to  take  the  standpoint  I  would  ask  him 
to  assume.  The  idealist  shall  help  my 
prose.  We  too  may  try  to  survey,  if  in  a 
different  mood  and  for  a  different  purpose, 
the  pomp,  the  procession  of  life.  With- 
out straining  our  eyes  unduly,  we  may 
assist  at  another  and  yet  not  wholly  for- 
eign review.  We  may  see  myriads  of 
men  rush  into  being;  thronging,  pressing, 
spreading  wherever  a  point  seems  vacant 
of  life,  and  then  again  passing  out  of  being 
whilst  new  myriads  swarm  upon  their 
traces  before  they  have  well  disappeared. 
How  this  cloud  of  being  comes  and  goes  ; 
why  this  spot  is  darkened  with  the  thick- 
ening mass,  whilst  that  other  is  covered 
with  a  thinner  and  ever  thinner  veil;  in 
what  way  the  moving  particles  of  the 
stream  of  humanity  contribute  to  shape  its 
course  and  volume  —  these  are  the  specu- 
lations one  would  fain  pursue.  The  en- 
terprise is  ambitious,  but  the  task  is  as 
fine  as  it  is  difficult,  and  however  little 
may  be  accomplished,  that  little  ought  not 
to  be  without  some  value. 

Hut  first  let  me  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry.  In  the  historic  retrospect  of  the 
movement  of  men  we  are  continually  pre- 
sented with  the  spectacle  of  some  new 
breed  bursting  in  upon  fields  already  occu- 


pied by  fellow-creatures  possessing  feebler 
powers  of  resistance  than  they  of  on- 
slaught ;  with  the  result  that  the  new 
breed  subjugates  and  enslaves  their  fore- 
runners, or,  as  in  some  cases,  pushes  them 
wholly  out  of  existence.  The  process  may 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  traces 
may  be  discovered  of  layer  after  layer  of 
victorious  invaders ;  and  those  who  were 
most  successful  and  most  thorough  in  the 
displacement  of  their  predecessors  are 
sometimes  found  clamoring  against  the 
displacement  that  visits  them  in  turn,  as 
though  they  were  the  aboriginal  and  ex- 
clusive occupants  of  the  lands  they  inhabit. 
About  these  great  migrations  of  force, 
which  have  descended  so  often  torrent- 
like upon  the  wide  Indian  peninsula,  and 
have  more  than  once  swept  Europe  from 
end  to  end,  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 
They  run  through  history;  they  stretch 
back  through  prehistoric  generations; 
they  afford  endless  scope  for  most  alluring 
and,  what  appears  to  my  ignorance,  most 
uncertain  speculation  ;  but,  except  as  illus- 
trations of  the  strength  and  energy  of 
what  maybe  called  new  tides  of  existence, 
I  do  not  refer  to  them.  They  deserve  to 
be  remembered  as  such  illustrations.  The 
same  passion  of  dominant  being  that 
worked  its  way  in  the  past  through  the 
enforced  servitude  thus  imposed  upon 
others,  may  be  driving  its  possessors  to- 
day by  more  legitimate  means  to  victory 
in  the  struggle  for  existence;  but  it  is  in 
this  light  only  that  we  can  regard  such 
movements.  My  restricted  inquiry,  and 
it  will  be  wide  enough,  must  be  limited  to 
a  survey  of  such  migrations  as  have  been, 
and  are  witnessed  in  our  own  times,  and 
mainly  among  our  own  people  and  kins- 
folk. Even  in  our  own  narrow  isle  we 
may  see  a  pushing  and  crowding,  a  thick- 
ening and  thinning  of  the  mass  of  life,  the 
swelling  floods  of  being  rising  in  strength, 
and  the  ebbing  tide  leaving  shores  vacant 
that  were  once  overflowing ;  and  if  we  turn 
to  the  continents,  whither  the  English- 
speaking  stream  has  been  carried,  we  may 
see  in  yet  more  striking  shape  the  move- 
ment of  men.  We  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  the  march  of  military  ma- 
rauders. Though  we  may  not  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  phenomenon  of  the  past 
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cannot  recur,  yet  it  is  so  foreign  to  our 
experience  that  it  is  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent to  follow  the  growth  and  outgrowth  of 
a  free  industrial  population.  So  also  may 
we  abstain  from  entering  upon  that  specu- 
lation which  has  occupied  so  many  minds 
of  the  analogy  between  the  lives  of  nations 
and  the  lives  of  men.  It  may  be  that  for 
the  former  as  for  the  latter  there  is  a  term 
fixed.  It  may  be  that  the  energy  of  char- 
acter of  a  breed  must  wear  itself  out. 
Perhaps  the  time  must  come  when  all  the 
attributes  of  vitality  of  a  national  stock 
must  dwindle.  This  has  happened  so 
often  that,  struggle  against  it  as  we  may, 
the  suspicion  may  be  just,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  compelling  this  conclusion  ;  but 
we  do  not  enter  upon  the  inquiry  here. 
It  is  of  intensest  interest,  but  must  be  left 
unattempted. 

Let  us  turn  then  our  eyes  homeward, 
and  see  how  our  thronging  population  has 
grown  and  spread.  England  and  Wales 
contained  something  less  than  nine  mil- 
lions in  1801.  Then  for  the  first  time  was 
there  an  accurate  count.  Proposals  had 
been  made  before,  and  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  in  1753,  for  taking  a  census 
of  the  kingdom,  but  the  project  was  de- 
nounced and  defeated  as  an  insult  to  God 
and  man.  An  attempt  to  number  the  peo- 
ple was  a  manifest  impiety,  and  it  was 
almost  as  clearly  seen  that  it  covered 
some  iniquitous  design  of  taxing  anew  a 
harassed  nation.  So  the  plan  failed  till  in 
1801  our  forefathers  were  counted,-  and  it 
was  found  that  8,892,536  persons  were 
living  in  England  and  Wales.  Less  than 
nine  millions  then,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  more  than  three  times  as  many  now. 
At  the  last  counting  there  were  close  upon 
twenty-six  millions  (25,974,439),  and  that 
was  made  six  years  and  three-quarters 
since.  The  present  estimate  is  28J  mil- 
lions. We  have  more  than  trebled  during 
this  century  —  a  very  small  breadth  in  the 
life  of  a  people.  If  we  look  back  beyond 
1801  we  must  trust  to  conjectures;  but 
there  was  a  rough  calculation  made  just 
three  centuries  since,  when  England  was 
threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  best  estimate  of  the  population  of  that 
time  put  it  ai^  about  5,500,000.  People 
did  not  jostle  o^  another  much  in  **  the 


spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth ;  '*  but 
indeed  there  was  room  enough  to  move 
about  in  1801,  The  increase  in  220  years 
was  not  much  more  than  half,  just  60  upon 
100,  whilst  in  the  subsequent  years  two 
have  been  added  to  every  one  that  existed 
before.  In  view  of  this  disparity  of  in- 
crease, it  is  a  natural  question  to  ask 
whether  the  growth  has  been  uniformly 
maintained  since  1801,  or  whether  our 
numbers  are  continually  increasing  at  a 
faster  ratio.  The  answer  may  be  unex- 
pected :  we  grew  most  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  first  decade  was  a  pe- 
riod of  practically  continuous  war,  but  yet 
the  numbers  added  exceeded  14  to  the 
100.  The  second  half  of  the  next  ten 
years  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  num- 
bers swelled  so  that  more  than  18  were 
added  to  every  100  counted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade.  But  that  proved  to 
be  the  top  of  the  tide.  Although  the  ad- 
dition in  the  next  ten  years  was  nearly  16 
per  cent,  there  was  a  decline,  and  every 
successive  period  showed  a  less  and  less 
rate  of  increase  till  1851-61,  when  it  fell 
below  12  percent.,  and  then,  taking  a  turn, 
it  ran  to  I3'i9  per  cent,  in  1 861-71,  and  to 
14*36  in  the  years  1871-81.  The  maxi- 
mum was  1811-21,  the  minimum  1851-61, 
from  which  it  has  been  rising  to  another 
maximum  not  yet  ascertained,  although 
indeed  it  may  be  overpast.  The  mass  has 
always  been  growing,  but  not  with  the 
same  intensity;  the  rate  fell  away,  it  re- 
covered, and  there  may  be  some  reason  to 
think  it  has  again  declined.  But  has  the 
increase  all  come  from  within  ?  Is  this 
triplication  of  numbers  wholly  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  English  people,  or  is  it  in 
any,  and,  if  so,  in  what,  measure  borrowed 
from  immigration  from  many  lands,  or  at 
least  from  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  The  hospitality  of  our  shores 
is  great  —  we  sometimes  hear  it  muttered 
nowadays  that  it  is  too  free ;  and  De  Foe 
proved  long  ago  that  the  true-born  En- 
glishman was  a  mongrel  product  of  many 
breeds.  Do  our  numbers  come  from  such 
importations?  We  are  not  without  the 
means  of  answering  the  question.  Al- 
though we  number  the  population  only 
once  in  ten  years,  we  are  day  by  day 
numbering  domestic  additions  and  sul> 
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tractions  —  the  births  and  deaths,  the  dif- 
ference between  which  is  the  first  great 
element  affecting  the  total.  Adding  to 
the  population  at  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
cade the  births  in  that  interval,  and  sub- 
tracting from  the  sum  the  recorded  deaths, 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  result  not  far 
different  from  the  population  at  the  end. 
In  truth  this  result  is  always  greater  than 
the  population  \vc  do  ascertain  by  count- 
ing. Some  have  disappeared.  It  might 
be  thought  they  had  died  without  their 
deaths  being  recorded,  but  this  is  not  a 
probable  explanation.  Error  is  easier  and 
more  likely  in  the  omission  to  register 
births  than  to  register  deaths,  and  we  fall 
back  on  a  second  explanation  that  there 
has  been  a  balance  of  emigration  from  the 
kingdom.  And  this  we  know  to  be  the 
fact.  Records  are  kept,  though  necessa- 
rily not  perfectly,  of  those  who  leave  and 
arrive  at  our  ports  ;  and  they  show  a  con- 
tinuous outpouring  of  life.  This  rate  also 
has  not  been  uniform.  It  has  risen  and 
fallen  ;  but  the  flow,  though  varying  in 
volume,  maintains  the  same  direction. 
There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  this 
can  be  tested.  We  know  the  number  of 
persons  found  living  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  census-day  of  1881  who  were  not 
born  within  the  frontier  (1,118,617);  we 
know  the  number  of  English  found  on  the 
same  day  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (178,191);  we  know  the  number 
of  English  and  Welsh  in  the  United  States 
at  their  census  in  1880  (745,978),  and  sim- 
ilarly in  Canada  in  1881  (169,504),  and  in 
the  Australian  colonies  in  the  same  year 
(499,922) ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  fig- 
ures, in  which  the  European  continent, 
Asia,  and  Africa  are  wholly  disregarded, 
shows  that  far  more  English-born  people 
are  found  out  of  England  than  out-born 
people  are  found  within  it.  The  differ- 
ence would  be  much  more  startling  if  we 
extended  the  comparison  to  the  immi- 
grants and  emigrants  of  the  United  King- 
dom, but,  remembering  that  we  are  speak- 
ing at  present  of  England  and  Wales  only, 
it  must  be  repeated  that,  while  within  the 
narrow  limits  the  quantity  of  human  life 
has  been  multiplied  threefold,  our  over- 
plus has  flowed  over  and  beyond  them  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


I  turn  to  another  question.  This  multi- 
plication of  men  has  proceeded  at  varying 
rates  of  increase,  but  always  producing  an 
increase,  till  we  have  three  nations  where 
we  had  one.  Every  one  knows  that  this 
increase  has  not  been  uniformly  spread 
over  England  and  Wales.  There  has  been 
the  greatest  possible  range  of  variation  in 
the  life-growth  of  different  divisions  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  any  method  can  be  discovered 
amid  these  differences.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  differences  between  town  and  country, 
and  especially  between  our  biggest  town 
and  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  is 
some  advantage  in  looking  at  London  first, 
because,  whilst  its  boundaries  have  varied 
from  census  to  census,  they  have  been 
fairly  well  defined  at  each  numbering, 
whereas  there  is  some  confusion  as  to 
the  definition  of  country  towns  at  different 
times.  But  take  London  alone.  When 
the  population  of  England  in  1801  was 
under  nine  millions,  that  of  Loudon  was 
958,863.  The  capital  and  the  kingdom 
have  grown  together,  but  the  former  has 
always  grown  faster;  so  that  while  En- 
gland (including  London)  mounted  from 
nearly  9  millions  in  1801  to  nearly  26  in 
1 88 1,  London  grew  from  958,863  to  3,816,- 
483  in  1 88 1.  London  more  than  quadru- 
pled its  people,  while  England  (including 
London)  did  not  quite  triple  it ;  England 
(excluding  London)  advanced  in  a  still 
smaller  proportion;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  England,  excluding  all  its  big  towns, 
exhibits  a  still  feebler  advance.  But  note 
this  point  about  London.  Its  limits  in- 
crease. If  we  had  a  series  of  maps  shaded 
so  as  to  show  the  population,  we  should 
see  the  black  central  spot  of  London  get- 
ting bigger  and  bigger  —  the  wen  which 
Cobbett  detested  and  denounced  growing 
more  and  more  portentous  in  size  —  but 
though  the  black  spot  grew  bigger,  yet  its 
centre  grew  lighter  and  lighter;  and  by 
the  centre  is  not  meant  that  strictly  limited 
area  called  the  City,  but  something  more 
like  what  London  was  when  the  century 
began.  Take,  in  fact,  the  area  occupied 
by  the  mass  of  those  958,863  who  consti- 
tuted the  population  of  London  in  1801, 
and  fewer  persons  will  be  found  living 
upon  it,  while  around  it  lies  a  widening 
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rJng,  growing  blacker  as  the  centre  whit- 
ens. Whilst,  however,  London  has  grown 
so  enormously  in  population  and  in  so 
great  a  proportion  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  its  rate  of  increase  has 
not  been  at  all  commensurate  with  that  of 
many  provincial  towns,  nor  has  it  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  towns  of  England  as 
a  whole.  Speaking  of  these  towns  as  a 
whole,  it  seems  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that 
of  the  nine  millions  living  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1801,  three  millions  lived  in 
towns.  This  errs,  if  at  all,  in  making  the 
town  population  too  large  a  proportion  of 
of  the  whole.  Of  the  twenty-six  millions 
of  1881,  nearly  fifteen  and  a  half  millions 
lived  in  towns  ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  regis- 
trar-general in  ranking  as  townsmen  all 
who  live  in  urban  sanitary  districts,  more 
than  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  were 
townsmen.  The  inhabitants  of  towns 
have  increased  at  least  fivefold ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  at  the  most  by  75  per 
cent.  The  town  population  was  one-third 
of  the  whole ;  the  registrar-general's  cal- 
culation would  make  it  two-thirds.  Di- 
verging for  a  moment  from  the  proper 
order  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  phenomenon  of  the  relative  increase 
of  the  town  population  is  not  confined  to 
England.  It  may  not  have  reached  the 
same  proportion  of  the  whole  in  any  other 
country,  but  it  has  grown  at  an  even 
greater  rate  elsewhere.  Two  examples 
may  suffice.  In  Norway  the  town  popula- 
tion was  9  per  cent,  in  1801 ;  this  had 
grown  to  13-1  per  cent,  in  1875,  ^^d  it  is 
now  22  per  cent.  In  the  United  States 
the  proportion  was  only  3*9  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  in  1800  ;  it  was  22*5  per  cent,  in 
1880.  Thus  in  Norway,  which  practically 
receives  no  immigrants,  the  proportion  of 
the  town  population  had  increased  some- 
what more  than  in  England,  while  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  doubling,  it  had 
multiplied  5|  times.  If,  passing  from  the 
town  population  of  England  and  Wales  as 
a  whole,  attention  is  directed  to  the  move- 
ment of  increase  of  the  separate  towns, 
constant  fluctuations  will  be  found  in  the 
rate  of  growth,  ea^h  successive  decade 
bringing  some  difiEorent  centre  to  the  front 
as  the  scene  of  greatest  relative  increase. 
It  would  be  tecHous  to  go  through  many 
illustrations  of  this  in  detail,  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  for  the  arbitrary  boundaries  of 
our  towns  coifuse  inquirers  and  tax  the 
patience  and  ^ingenuity  of  the  registrar- 
general  and  his  assistants.  In  some  cases 
the  examiDa'lon  would  be  misleading. 
Birkenhead,  f  br  example,  is  often  cited  as 
an  lastsuice  otm  most  rapid  expansion,  and 


indeed  it  numbered  something  like  700 
inhabitants  in  1801  and  84,000  in  1881,  a 
number  since  largely  increased ;  but  Bir- 
kenhead is  properly  a  suburb  of  Liverpool, 
and  should  not  be  considered  apart  from 
it.  An  examination  of  true  centres  of 
life  leads  us  inevitably  to  connect  the 
shifting  of  points  of  niaximum  increase 
with  the  development  of  some  industry, 
the  discovery  of  some  local  springs  of 
activity,  a  new  appreciation  of  previously 
unrecognized  facilities  for  the  application 
of  more  efficient  processes  of  labor.  Some 
change  makes  it  possible  for  more  life  to 
be  sustained  at  a  given  spot,  or  to  be  more 
favorably  sustained  than  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  more  life  appears  there.  In 
one  decade  the  hosiery  district  of  Leices- 
ter leads  the  van ;  in  another  the  maxi- 
mum growth  may  shift  to  the  homes  of  the 
cotton  industry;  in  another  the  black 
country  is  foremost;  or,  again,  the  ship- 
ping ports,  the  colliery  centres,  the  fields 
of  rich  iron  deposits  compete  with  one  an- 
other as  points  about  which  there  is  the 
most  rapid  accumulation  of  human  life. 
But  here  we  must  note  a  difference.  When 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  the  question 
asked  whether  its  growth  was  due  in  part 
to  immigration  or  arose  from  its  own  pow- 
ers of  increase,  the  answer  was,  that  in 
spite  of  a  large  inflowing,  mainly  from 
other  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  England 
gave  forth  more  than  it  received,  and  on 
the  balance  lost  population  through  the 
migrating  of  men.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  towns.  They  owe  much  of  their 
increase  to  a  perpetual  movement  from 
the  country.  Certain  forces  of  attraction 
are  seen  to  be  always  in  operation,  draw- 
ing life  away  from  where  it  came  into 
existence  to  expend  its  activity  elsewhere. 
As  it  matures  it  moves  from  a  birth-place 
to  a  work-place.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  a  hiding-place  which  is  sought; 
but  even  in  London  those  who  wish  to 
conceal  past  errors  (and  too  commonly 
follow  them  up  with  worse)  are  but  a  small 
part  of  the  invading  army.  This  internal 
mobility  is  a  phenomenon  worth  atten- 
tion.* It  becomes  more  and  more  devel- 
oped as  the  century  advances ;  the  facility 
of  movement  being  notoriously  greater, 
and  the  spirit  of  movement  growing  apace 
with  facility.  There  is  not  a  county  in  the 
kingdom  the  population  of  which  would 
not  increase  if  those  who  were  born  in  it 
remained  there.     Everywhere  births  out- 

*  This  subject  was  very  well  examined  and  illustrated 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kavenstein  {y^urnal  0/tkt  Static* 
tuai  Socittyt  June,  1885). 
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number  deaths,  and  the  census  might  be 
expected  to  reveal  an  increase.  Not  in- 
deed always  at  the  same  rate.  In  some 
(Glamorganshire,  Durham)  this  unchecked 
growth  would  be  double,  or  more  than 
double,  what  it  would  be  in  others  (Devon, 
Cornwall,  Cardigan,  etc.).  But  to  those 
that  have  it  shall  be  given.  In  those 
countries  where  the  registrar-general 
looked  for  the  greatest  natural  increase  he 
found  it  swollen  by  an  abundant  immigra- 
tion; where  the  increase  was  naturally 
least,  it  was  diminished  or  had  been  turned 
into  a  decrease  by  emigration.  In  1881  it 
was  found  that  twelve  counties  ^calling  the 
metropolis  one) — and  these  being  pre- 
cisely the  counties  of  big  towns  —  had 
added  to  their  own  increase  by  absorption 
from  without,  twenty-six  had  kept  a  part 
only  of  the  additions  due  the  overplus  of 
births,  and  in  thirteen  the  birth  growth 
and  more  had  gone,  leaving  an  actual  de> 
cline  in  numbers.  Lancashire  kept  the 
largest  proportion  of  its  natives  at  home, 
yet  received  large Iv  from  without,  and 
It  was  consequently  among  those  that 
showed  the  greatest  increase  ;  Cornwall 
received  the  fewest  from  without  and 
parted  largely  with  its  natives,  and  it 
showed  the  greatest  decline  (nearly  9  per 
cent.).  It  has  been  already  said  that  there 
were  twelve  other  counties  showing  an 
absolute  decline  in  numbers,  and  it  may 
be  added  there  were  eight  others  that 
barely  kept  up  their  population.  If  we 
run  over  the  list  of  names  we  should  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
heads  it,  they  may  all  be  called  agricultu- 
ral counties.  We  are  here  opening  new 
ground.  The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  multiplied  threefold.  The 
town  population  has  multiplied  fivefold, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not  more 
than  75  per  cent.  Does  the  declining 
population  of  a  dozen  agricultural  coun- 
ties and  the  stationary  population  of  an- 
other eight  indicate  an  actual  decline  of 
the  agricultural  population,  and  a  transfer 
of  force  to  other  industries  ? 

Turning  to  the  enumeration  of  occupa- 
tions made  at  the  census  we  find  this  had 
happened.  The  agricultural  population 
had  fallen  off  some  8  or  9  per  cent,  and 
the  registrar-general  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  total  land  under  cultivation  had 
increased  in  the  decade  by  more  than  a 
million  acres,  the  arable  had  decreased  by 
nearly  a  million,  and  the  number  of  owners 
and  workers  of  agricultural  machines  had 
doubled.  In  the  vears  which  have  since 
elapsed  there  has  oeen  a  still  further  con- 
version of  arable  into  pasture  (600,000 


acres),  and  there  has  doubtless  been  a 
further  increase  in  agricultural  machinists. 
The  internal  movement  of  the  people  is 
thus  associated  with  and  in  part  produced 
by  a  shifting  of  occupations,  implying  as 
much  a  decHne  in  the  opportunities  of  oc- 
cupation in  one  direction  as  an  increase 
of  them  in  another.  As  the  new  genera- 
tion rises  and  becomes  a  power,  it  seeks 
its  work  and  finds  it,  sometimes  at  home, 
sometimes  further  afield,  sometimes  pur- 
suing the  work  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion, sometimes  new  work,  and,  whether 
pursuing  new  work  or  old,  sometimes 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labors.  The 
movement  so  far  contemplated  does  not 
indeed  zo  beyond  the  five  seas ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  that  outpouring  of  English 
life  which  has  been  mentioned  as  more 
than  counterbalancing  all  importations ; 
and  in  this  connection  one  word  more  may 
be  forgiven  in  reference  to  that  county  in 
which  I  own  a  particular  interest,  where 
the  decrease  of  population,  begun  in 
1 861 -7 1,  was  most  marked  in  the  decade 
1871-81.  The  other  declining  counties 
may  be  agricultural,  but  Cornwall  is  bet- 
ter known  as  a  mining  area,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  details  proves  that  it  is  the 
mining  population  which  most  diminished 
in  it.  According  to  the  registrar-general 
the  tin-miners  fell  off  one-third  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1881 ;  he  does  not  mention 
the  reduction  in  copper-miners,  but  the- 
production  of  British  copper  fell  off  from 
21,294  tons  in  1855  to  1,471  tons  in  1886  f 
and  the  present  boom  can  scarcely  reverse 
this  decline.  The  process  of  diminution 
of  the  mining  population  has  been  contin- 
uously maintained ;  and  the  point  for  con- 
sideration is  whether  this  outgoing  flood 
of  men  has  been  directed  to  other  than 
ancestral  employments  in  other  parts  of 
England,  or  has  passed  to  employment 
such  as  their  fathers  practised,  but  on 
foreign  shores.  Are  we  face  to  face  with 
expatriation  consequent  on  the  decline  of 
a  special  occupation  at  home?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  attraction  of  a  similar 
emplovment  has  been  most  potent ;  it  has 
been  irresistible  where  the  emigrant  has 
been  fully  trained  to  pursue  it.  Our  Cor- 
nish miners  are  found  wherever  mines 
are  being  newly  worked  all  over  the  globe, 
and  the  same  fact  which  has  led  to  their 
removal  from  the  country  has  led  to  their 
removal  from  England.  Tin  and  copper, 
once  worked  almost  exclusively  in  Corn- 
wall, have  been  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  freer  accessibility  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  richer  deposits  the  men-  have 
moved.    The  phenomenon  may  be  better 
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realized  if  for  a  moment  we  convert  the 
Cornish  peninsula  into  an  island,  and  then 
summarize  the  situation.  Here,  it  would 
be  said,  is  a  sea-girt  spot  where  men  set- 
tled and  throve  and  multiplied  because  it 
possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  one  min- 
eral and  a  great  superiority  m  the  produc- 
tion of  another  most  serviceable  to  man. 
So  its  population  prospered  and  multiplied 
until  it  was  discovered  that  these  metals 
could  be  mined  with  no  more,  and  even 
with  less,  labor  elsewhere,  and  the  pre- 
eminence became  an  equality  or  an  in- 
feriority, and  the  population  dwindled  as 
it  had  multiplied,  until  it  reached  propor- 
tions more  agreeable  to  its  diminished  pre- 
tensions. But  though  the  population  sank 
as  it  had  risen,  it  did  not  pass  out  of  ex- 
istence into  nothingness  as  it  had  come 
from  non-existence  into  being.  It  sprang 
into  life  to  fulfil  a  service  to  man.  It 
flitted  away  because  that  service  could  be 
more  easily  fulfilled  elsewhere,  and  if  the 
dwellers  within  the  little  isle  were  fewer, 
there  was  more  without  it.  If  we  have  to 
contemplate  a  similar  movement  in  other 
islands,  we  may  remember  its  compensa- 
tions as  well  as  its  penalties. 

If  the  movement  of  population  in  Scot- 
land be  examined  it  will  be  found  to  ex- 
hibit precisely  the  same  characteristics  as 
in  England.  The  proportional  increase 
during  the  century  has  not  been  so  great, 
but  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase 
there  as  here,  and  that  in  the  same  varying 
fashion.  The  rate  was  highest  in  the 
decade  i8ir-2i,  when  it  was  nearly  i6  per 
cent, ;  it  was  lowest  in  1851-61,  when  it 
was  no  more  than  6  per  cent.  There  has 
been  the  same  growth  of  town  population 
over  that  of  the  country ;  the  same  influx 
to  industrial  districts,  whether  manufac- 
turing towns  or  coal-fields ;  and  the  same 
recession  from  purely  agricultural  coun- 
ties. So,  again,  there  has  been  the  same 
outflow  from  Scotland  as  a  whole,  so  that 
the  total  population  enumerated  at  each 
census  has  never  been  as  much  as  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  would  have 
indicated.  The  decline  of  population  in 
the  rural  counties  set  in  earlier  and  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  area  than  in  England ; 
but  as  the  movement  began  earlier,  so  it 
abated  in  the  last  decade,  when  that  of 
England  went  on  increasing.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  tide  took  some  time  to  travel ; 
it  flowed  in  Scotland  first,  it  passed  on 
southwards  ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  discov- 
ered the  same  forces  were  at  work  in  both 
north  and  south  Britain,  producing  phe- 
nomena identical  in  character. 

Are  the  forces  different  that  have  been 
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at  work  in  Ireland?    There  are  obvioas 
and  striking  difiFerences  in  the  range  and 
intensity  of  the  phenomena  exhibited.    In 
each  division  of  Great  Britain  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  population  in  every 
successive  census.    In  Ireland  every  ena- 
merationfrom  1851  downwards  has  shown 
a  diminution.    The  numbers  were  first 
accurately  taken  in  1821,  when  they  were 
6,800,000 ;  they  had  certainly  risen  since 
1 801,  probably  from  about  5,500,000,  and 
they  continued  to  rise  so  that  they  were 
more  than  8,000,000  in  1 841  ;  but  they  fell 
off  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  next  ten  years, 
and  have  declined,  though  with  diminish- 
ing intensity,  ever  since.    In   1881  they 
were  but  5,175,000  and  are  now  estimated 
at  4,853,000.    And,  turning  to  details,  it 
appears  that  this  decline  in  the  population 
of  the  island  as  a  whole  arises  from  a 
diminution  in  nearly  every  part.    Since 
1841  there  has  been  a  falling  ofiE  in  the 
population  of  every  county  except  Antrim 
and  Dublin ;  in  the  decade  1841*51  Dub- 
lin was  the  solitary  county  that  maintained 
its  numbers.    Those  years  of  visitation 
were  indeed  years  of  the  severest  expe- 
riences.   There  was  not  in  those  days  any 
general  system  of  registration  of  birthft 
and  deaths  in  Ireland,  but  the  condusion 
seems  inevitable  that  in  the  year  1846^  and 
perhaps   for   some   months   before,  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births.    A  large  emi- 
gration followed  the  famine,  but,  great  as 
were  its  dimensions,  it  does  not  account 
for  all  the  diminution  of  population  during 
the  critical  time.    The  faflin^-off  of  su& 
sequent  years  is  fully  explained  bv  the 
outflow  of  life.    The  births  have  always 
exceeded  the  deaths,  but  the  balance  has 
been  more  than  taken  away  by  the  out- 
going tide.    Apart  from  the  special  and 
immediate   consequences   of  the   potato 
famine,  the  movement  has  been  similar  in 
kind  to  that  observed  in  the  agricnltuial 
counties  of  Great  Britain.   The  difieredce 
lies  in  the  number  of  the  counties  that  are 
agricultural.    If  in  imagination  we  abol- 
ished the  dissociable  sea,  and  made  the 
sister  island  the  flank  of  our  own,  the  oirt* 
flow  in  the  counties  thus  added  would  be 
deemed  a  more  violent  form  of  the  aoffr 
ment  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  island,  especialty  as  manifested 
in  the  counties  immediately  adjacent    To 
the  fact  that  Ireland  is  almoot  exdwiv^ 
agricultural  must  be  ascribed  the  coQp•^ 
atively  small  dimensions  of  tihe  inttfttl 
movement  of  its  population.    There  is 
indeed   some  flow   towards   the  townSi 
Belfast  and  Dublin  have  swoUea  la  atf^ 
bers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  what  are  oM 
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by  the  Irish  registrar-general  the  civic 
towns  (places  with  2,000  and  upwards) 
very  slightly  increased  during  1871-81  ; 
though,  as  has  been  said,  the  population 
of  the  island  declined.  But  even  with 
this  liberal  interpretation  of  a  town  the 
civic  population  is  not  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  instead  of  being  two-thirds  as  in 
England.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  that  of  the  Irish-born  persons  in 
Ireland  barely  one-tenth  live  out  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  were  born.  The 
counties  around  Dublin  have  parted  — 
presumably  to  Dublin  —  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  natives,  rising  in  the  case 
of  Wicklow  to  more  than  40  per  cent. ; 
but  when  the  inhabitants  of  Connaught 
or  Munster  leave  the  counties  of  their 
birth  they  leave  Ireland  altogether.  Out 
of  every  100  persons  in  Ireland  hailing 
from  Mayo  or  Kerry  95  or  96  are  at  home, 
and  out  of  every  100  living  in  these  coun- 
ties 95  or  96  were  born  there.  They  are 
counties  that  receive  no  immigrants,  and 
those  they  send  forth  go  beyond  seas. 
But  before  massing  this  outflow  a  curious 
fact  may  be  mentioned  which  seems  to 
require  explanation.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  not  Irish-born  are  relatively  very 
few,  but  they  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, while  the  inhabitants  as  a  whole  have 
been  diminishing.  There  are  now  three 
times  as  many  English  and  Scotch,  and 
more  than  four  times  as  many  foreigners, 
in  Ireland  as  there  were  in  1841.  This 
continuous  increase  is  remarkable  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  outpouring  of  Irish- 
men themselves.  This  latter  movement 
has  been  continuous,  it  has  varied  in  de- 
gree, and  with  a  declining  population  its 
absolute  force  has  declined,  but  it  has 
never  ceased  ;  and  it  is  at  first  a  little  sur- 
prising that  outsiders  should  appear  to 
find  better  means  than  before  of  living  in 
a  country  whence  the  natives  are  flying. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  the  out- 
going army  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
laborers  little  trained  for  anything  bevond 
unskilled  work,  and  moving  away  to  nelds 
where  unskilled  work  is  more  efficient 
and  commands  a  better  reward  ;  and  the 
exodus,  beneficial  to  those  who  go,  is 
beneficial  also  to  those  that  remain,  and 
by  raisins:  the  general  standard  opens  the 
way  to  incomers  with  specially  skilled 
qualifications.  But  to  revert  to  the  over- 
flow. The  following  figures  unfortunately 
do  not  proceed  upon  the  same  lines,  for 
official  statisticians  have  varied  in  their 
methods,  but  they  reveal  the  volume  of 
the  issuing  stream.  The  current  to  Great 
Tritain  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  part  of 


that  domestic  movement  which  we  have 
traced  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Un- 
fortunately no  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
criminate it  from  the  migration  beyond 
the  four  seas  before  1876,  and  of  subse- 
quent experience  we  can  only  say  that, 
whilst  it  has  been  subject  to  variations, 
it  has  been  comparatively  stable  com- 
pared with  the  outflow  to  the  United 
States.  This  outflow  has  varied  enor- 
mously. It  was,  for  example,  six  times 
as  great  in  1880  as  in  1877,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  change.  We  may  suspect 
the  cause  of  variation  to  be  in  the  States, 
and,  as  we  shall  find  the  same  rising  and 
falling  in  the  outflowing  stream  from  other 
European  countries,  the  suspicion  will 
become  a  certainty.  The  greatest  torrent 
of  emigration  has  been  from  Munster,  the 
least  from  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties ;  while  the  ages  of  two-thirds  of  the 
outgoing  crowd  lie  between  20  and  45. 


Population. 

Emigration. 

1841    . 
1851    , 
1861    . 

.    8,175,000 
,    6,552,000 
.    5,798,000 

1841-51  .     1,240,000 1 
1851-01  .     1,149,0001 
1801-71  .       769,0001 

1871    . 

.    5,412,000 

1871-81  .       619,000  i 

1881    , 

.    5,175.000 

1881-86  .       460,000 1 

1887    , 

.    4»853,ooo« 

Throwing  our  vision  back  over  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  we 
see  everywhere  a  continual  tendency  to 
increase ;  the  births  exceed  the  deaths, 
and  the  mass  of  life  naturally  multiplies 
in  every  division  and  every  county;  but 
as  we  look  we  see  that  when  •the  added 
force  matures,  much  of  it  moves  away  to 
centres  of  industry  within  the  realm,  wnere 
growing  capabilities  sustain  larger  masses 
of  men,  and  large  spaces  are  left  no  more 
peopled  than  before.  Nay,  as  we  look 
further,  we  see  the  process  going  beyond 
this.  There  are  diminishing  as  well  as 
increasing  centres  of  life  and  of  work. 
Occupations  dwindle  or  disappear.  In 
many  quarters  there  is  an  absolute  de- 
crease of  men.  The  shifting  of  life  has 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  mass 
throughout  the  agricultural  counties,  and 
in  at  least  one  mining  district;  and  the 
forces  which  cause  the  movement,  no 
longer  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  kingdom,  lead  whole  armies  to  new 
settlements  across  wide  oceans.  We  grew 
aware  of  this  trans-oceanic  movement  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  was  most  strongly 

*  Estimated. 

t  Beyond  Europe. 

t  Including  emigniiitt  to  Great  Britain. 
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forced  upon  us  in  Ireland.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
has  been  coniined  to  the  sister  isle.  In 
the  fifteen  vears  1872-86  some  3,000,000 
natives  left  our  shores,  and  although 
nearly  1,000,000  came  back  in  the  same 
period,  there  was  a  net  outward  movement 
of  2,000,000.  But  out  of  the  3,000,000 
that  went  something  like  1,760,000  were 
English,  more  than  300,000  Scotch,  and 
030,000  Irishmen.  The  proportion  of  the 
last  to  the  population  at  home  was  the 
greatest  of  the  three,  but  the  other  migrat- 
ing armies  are  significant.  Lastly,  of  the 
3,000,000  more  than  three-fifths  went  to 
the  United  States,  about  one-ninth  to 
Canada,  and  less  than  a  fifth  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  has  the  movement 
of  men  during  this  century  been  so  marked 
as  among  ourselves.  In  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  whole,  there  has  been  the  great- 
est relative  increase  ;  here  there  has  been 
the  greatest  eddying  and  flowing  from 
part  to  part;  Ireland  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  displacement  and  outgoing  of  hu- 
manity. There  are  some  obvious  cir- 
cumstances contributing  to  the  grandiose 
character  of  these  phenomena.  iFwe  claim 
for  ourselves  a  more  exuberant  energy 
of  life,  we  must  allow  that  also  from  our 
shores  the  facilities  for  flight  to  new  fields 
have  been  greatest,  whether  we  regard  the 
distance  traversed,  or  the  practical  iden- 
tity of  origin  of  character  and  of  institu- 
tions of  the  new  companions  sought  across 
the  seas.  But  if,  taking  a  review  of  the 
century,  the  outflow  is  most  marked  here, 
we  may  find  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
assumed  proportions  relatively  as  great 
elsewhere.  Turning  to  Norway,  we  see 
something  to  indicate  that  the  same  forces 
are  at  work  there  as  in  Ireland.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  town  popula- 
tion ot  Norway  has  urown  faster  than  the 
rural  population.  What  about  the  move- 
ment out  of  Norway  altogether?  It  is 
intermittent,  and  its  variations  do  not  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  variations  in  Norway 
itself.  The  stream  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  North  America,  and  mainlv 
there  to  the  United  States,  and  it  rises  or 
falls  according  to  the  varying  force  of 
invitation  in  the  States.  Alter  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Civil  War  an  outward  move- 
ment set  in.  In  1869  more  than  18,000 
persons  loft  Norway;  in  the  years  1869- 
73  more  than  60,000.  Then  the  stream 
dwindled  down  till  it  rose  again  in  1880, 
and  in  the  years  1880-83  nearly  100,000 
went  away.  More  than  three-fourths  came 
from  the  country  parts.    The  total  popu- 


lation of  Norway  is  under  two  millions ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  a 
tide  of  emigration  the  increase  in  num- 
bers which  had  been  continuous  during 
the  century  was  arrested,  and  that  for  a 
year  or  two  (1881-83)  there  was  an  ar- 
rest and  decline.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  diminution  was  severe.  The  move* 
ment  during  the  period  1880-83  was 
proportional  to  the  Irish  movement;  it 
apparently  proceeded  from  like  causes ;  it 
produced  the  same  results.  After  1883 
there  was  an  abatement  in  the  strength  of 
the  stream,  but  the  tide  has  again  arisen* 
it  attained  a  great  height  last  year,  and 
will  probably  mount  higher  this  year,  and 
continue  rising  for  some  years  to  come. 
Precisely  similar  phenomena  are  to  be 
noted  in  Sweden.  The  |>opu1ation  of  Swe- 
den may  be  taken  at  4^  millions,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  relative  volume  of  move- 
ment is  somewhat  less  than  in  Norway, 
but  consider  what  the  figures  are.  In  the 
ten  years  1851-60  the  whole  outflow  to 
America  was  under  15,000;  in  the  single 
year  1869  it  was  32,000;  in  the  yean 
1868-72  it  was  97,000 ;  and,  after  a  decline, 
it  was  in  the  years  1880-84  nearly  165,00a 
The  Scandinavian  movement,  though  com- 
paratively recent  in  origin,  has  attained 
proportions  commensurate  with  our  own, 
and  it  is  apparently  destined  to  grow  larger. 
Such  a  niovement,  once  begun,  is  more 
easily  maintained  and  developed.  The 
forerunners  in  it  not  only  send  home  the 
means  of  migration  to  their  friends ;  they 
have  prepared  settlements  where  compan- 
ionship will  be  found  by  the  later  arrivals. 
A  special  significance  must  be  attached  to 
this  movement  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  those  of  the 
older  generation  that  it  was  to  Scandi- 
navia the  political  observer  was  directed 
as  exemplifying  well-settled  conditions  ol 
social  life.  It  was  an  ideal  land  of  peas- 
ant proprietors.  Later  experience  would 
seem  to  show  that  while  the  absence  of 
landlords  is  a  fortunate  riddance  of  certain 
whipping-posts  of  fate,  it^loes  not  prevent 
economic  change.  Cultivators  roust  thin 
themselves  out  and  holdings  be  consoli- 
dated whether  the  farmers  are  tenants  or 
owners. 

A  word  or  two  about  Germany.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  sons  of  Germany  are 
spreading  over  the  world  like  the  sons  oC 
Britain,  m  spite  of  the  hindrances  doe  to 
the  oblifi^ations  of  military  service.  The 
figures  I  have  by  me  refer  to  tiie  novo* 
ment  of  Germans  beyond  Europe,  but  ^is 
does  not  exhaust  the  German  outflow.  It 
streams  throughout  Europe  as  wdl  ai 
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beyond,  though  the  dimensions  of  these 
cis-Atlantic  currents  are  apt  to  be  exag- 
gerated. In  1 88 1  there  were  37,300  Ger- 
mans in  England  and  Wales,  and  there 
are  probably  not  200,000  Germans  in  Eu- 
rope outside  Germany  —  /.  ^.,  not  200,000 
outside  the  present  limits  of  Germany  who 
were  born  within  those  limits.  But  turn 
to  the  trans-oceanic  rush.  In  the  years 
1871-85  there  went  beyond  seas  1,413,000 
(}ermans,  and  of  them  1,349,000  to  the 
United  States.  Out  of  every  thousand 
emigrants  955  go  to  the  United  Slates. 
The  number  is  large,  and  the  character  of 
the  movement  will  appear  more  vividly 
when  it  is  said  that  out  of  1,413,000 
that  emigrated  in  fifteen  years,  924,000 
went  forth  in  the  six  years  1880-^5.  It 
is  estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
Germans  quitted  Germany  to  settle  out 
of  Europe  in  the  years  1851-60,  and  close 
upon  a  million  in  1861-70;  and  we  have 
to  recognize  in  Germany  something  near 
akin  to  what  has  been  observed  else- 
where—  a  movement  by  gush  and  check, 
the  gush  depending  mainly  upon  the  al- 
lurements offered  in  the  United  States, 
and  increasing  in  intensity  in  successive 
periods.  And,  large  as  are  the  figures 
given,  they  are  not  complete.  They  take 
no  note  of  Germans  who  have  sailea  from 
English,  Dutch,  or  French  ports;  and  it 
is  instructive  that  the  numbers  registered 
as  landing  in  the  United  States  pretty 
uniformly  exceed  those  registered  as  emi- 
grating from  Germany. 

Some  figures  mignt  be  given  of  the 
movement  of  men  in  and  from  Holland, 
Denmark,  Belgium;  but  before  quitting 
the  inspection  of  Europe,  attention  may 
be  briefly  directed  to  two  countries  as  de- 
serving notice  because  so  different  in  char- 
acter from  those  already  mentioned — I 
mean  Italy  and  Portugal.  The  emigration 
from  Portugal  is  not  large,  but  there  is  a 
steady  perceptible  outflow.  An  average 
of  14,000  persons  annually  leaves  its 
shores,  the  number  rising  and  falling  be- 
tween the  limits  of  9,000  and  18,000,  and 
the  stream  is  almost  exclusively  directed 
to  Brazil.  We  thus  come  upon  a  life-cur- 
rent from  southern  Europe  to  southern 
America,  which,  so  far  new  to  us,  we  shall 
find  flowing  more  strongly  from  Italy; 
where  also  we  may  discover  some  expla- 
nation of  the  varying  force  of  the  tide. 

The  exuberance  of  population  of  some 
of  the  Italian  provinces  has  long  been 
well  known.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sub- 
Alpine  slopes  of  Piedmont  nourish  a  breed 


which  is  continually  sending  forth  its  off- 
spring to  struggle  for  a  place  at  the  plat- 
ters of  the  world.  There  has  thus  arisen 
from  Italy  a  singular  periodic  efflux  and 
reflux.  The  emigrants  are  divided  in  the 
ofllicial  lists  into  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, the  latter  being  those  who  go  forth 
for  a  season's  work  and  then  return.  It 
seems  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  so- 
called  temporary  emigrants  do  not  come 
back,  but  there  is  a  large  stream  thus  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  with  the  solar  movements. 
It  is  akin  to  the  migration  of  the  natives 
of  Galicia  to  the  other  provinces  of  Spain 
and  to  Portugal  in  harvest  and  vintage 
time;  to  the  movement  of  the  Limousins 
and  Auvergnats  to  Paris ;  to  the  now  di- 
minishing annual  swarms  of  Irish  laborers 
into  England.  From  80,000  to  100,000 
thus  annually  stream  out  of  north  Italy 
and  back,  into  France,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria ;  and  resentment  is  occasionally  felt 
at  the  irruption,  especially  when  a  rem- 
nant lingers.  The  French  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles wrote  in  June,  1886,  that  there  were 
more  than  54,000  Italians  in  that  city, 
"holding  a  relation  to  the  native  laborer 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  Western  American  States."  And 
along  with  this  periodic  outflow  and  return 
there  is  an  equal  stream  of  permanent 
emigrants.  It  has  increased  of  late  years. 
The  valley  of  the  Po  is  as  fertile  as  ever, 
and,  thanks  to  the  irrigation  in  use,  good 
crops  can  be  relied  upon;  but  the  Indian 
corn  of  America  can  be  brought  to  the 
Italian  market  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
corn  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia ;  and  —  to 
quote  the  United  States  consul  (Milan)  — 
**  American  competition  has  caused  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts ;  and  the  diminished  sustaining  power 
of  the  land,  together  with  the  compara- 
tively large  birtn-rate,  has  brought  about 
a  decided  over-population."  The  amount 
of  the  resulting  outflow  cannot  be  stated 
with  perfect  certainty.  Some  of  the  tem- 
porary become,  as  has  been  said,  perma- 
nent emigrants,  and  are  perhaps  so  in 
intention  from  the  first,  and  for  many 
years  the  Italians  landed  in  the  United 
States  greatly  exceeded  those  registered 
as  going  there;  but  the  official  record  of 
recent  years  rose  from  40,000  permanent 
emigrants  in  1879  to  77,000  in  1885;  and 
it  is  reported  that  more  than  50,000  left  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  just  closed. 
From  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  per- 
manent emigration  appear  to  be  directed 
to  South  America,  the  republic  of  La 
Plata  receiving  by  far  the  largest  flood. 
Thus  from  uie  south  as  from  the  nortK 
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of  Europe,  from  countries  most  unlike  in 
social  organization  and  political  institu- 
tions, there  is  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
increasing  outflow;  and  the  movement 
might  be  pronounced  universal,  but  that 
in  the  midst  of  these  rising  and  overflow- 
ing tides  of  human  life  there  is  one  country 
which  neither  sends  forth  a  stream  nor 
accumulates  it  at  home.  The  survey 
would  not  be  honest  were  not  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of 
France  neither  increases  nor  overflows. 
The  town  population  increases  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  diminish,  but 
rural  France  furnishes  that  overplus  of 
births  whence  there  passes  into  the  towns 
the  migration  that  augments  their  num- 
bers and  maintains  the  level  of  the  whole 
mass.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing in  this  connection  that  in  the  Channel 
Islands  the  population  increased  much 
more  rapidly  even  than  in  England  up  to 
i85i,but  from  1851  to  1861  it  remained 
stationary,  and  since  1861  has  steadily  de- 
clined. Here,  however,  the  decline  is  to 
be  explained  by  a  continually  increasing 
emigration  to  England,  taking  away  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  addition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

The  outflow  from  Europe  has  neces- 
sarily directed  attention  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  massing  of  human 
life  in  America,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  The  survey  migKt  indeed  be  car- 
ried further.  The  Australian  continent 
has  been  the  scene  of  an  inflow  which  has 
at  times  been  a  torrent,  and  of  tumultuous 
rushes  here  and  there,  as  one  or  another 
point  was  believed  to  indicate  a  promise 
of  fulness  of  life.  But  the  phenomena  of 
the  United  States  are  more  varied,  are  on 
a  larger  scale,  and,  while  exhibiting  all 
the  influences  of  a  mighty  immigration, 
show,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  fluctuations 
of  growth  and  interchange  of  population 
of  long-settled  communities.  We  may 
trace  there  the  streams  of  English  and 
Irish,  German  and  Scandinavian  descent; 
but  we  may  trace  also  the  course  of  the 
New  Englander  and  New  Yorker,  the 
children  of  Ohio  and  of  Pennsylvania, 
alon^  the  lines  inviting  movement.  The 
steady  progress  westwards  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  population  might  have 
had  a  different  rate  had  there  been  no 
foreign  immigration,  but  it  would  have 
been  equally  real.  A  word  upon  this 
progress.  Recent  censuses  of  the  United 
States  have  been  followed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  maps  graphically  illustrating  the 
leading  facts  of  each  enumeration.  One 
of  them  marks  the  course  of  the  centre  o: 
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gravity  of  the  national  mass  of  life.  Sup- 
pose the  map  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  plane  loaded  with  dots  of  equal  weight 
for  every  inhabitant  in  them,  upon  what 
point  would  it  balance?  It  has  moved 
with  surprising  evenness  alon^  the  thirty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  Lying  in  1790 
on  the  Chesapeake,  somewhat  south  of 
Baltimore,  it  has  shifted  westward  till,  in 
1880,  it  was  on  the  Ohio,  not  far  from 
Cincinnati,  moving  on  an  average  nearly 
fifty  miles  westwards  every  ten  years,  but 
keeping  remarkably  close  to  the  same 
parallel.  It  went  a  little  north  of  it  in 
1870,  but  came  back  in  1880,  and  the  ap- 
parent northward  movement  of  1870  is 
believed  to  have  been  fallacious,  having 
been  brought  about  by  an  imperfect  num- 
bering of  the  enfranchised  colored  people 
of  the  South.  When  we  consider  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  steadiness  of  this  line  of  motion 
is  not  a  little  strange.  Floods  of  immi- 
grants have  descended  on  the  Atlantic 
shores,  the  native-born  citizens  have 
swarmed  away  to  new  settlements ;  new 
discoveries  led  new  hordes  to  the  Pacific 
coast;  but  while  the  movement  was  ap- 
parently most  scattered  and  irregular, 
there  were  scarcely  suspected  overruling 
causes  maintaining  a  particular  parallel 
as  the  line  of  equilibration  of  the  living 
mass.  The  population  thus  evenly  bal- 
anced has  increased  more  than  30  per 
cent,  every  ten  years,  except  the  decade 
covering  the  Civil  War;  it  has  multiplied 
more  than  nine  times  between  1800  and 
1880;  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
enumeration  of  1890  will  show  more  than 
twelve  times  the  number  of  1800.  Nor 
must  we  look  on  immigration  as  the  sole 
cause  of  this  increase.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  have  given  forth  few  and 
received  many,  but  a  careful  calculation 
would  seem  to  show  that  even  if  there  had 
been  no  influx,  the  population  would  have 
increased  six  times  in  eighty  years.  The 
influx  has  been  such  that  out  of  the  50,- 
156,000  of  1880  there  were  6,680,000  for- 
eign born,  and  the  proportion  is  scarcely 
decreasing.  We  have  seen  how  with  every 
fresh  invitation  of  prosperity,  the  floods 
of  emigration  mount  in  northern  Europe 
and  descend  upon  America,  There  are 
jealous  complaints  of  this  deluge  arising  in 
the  States  themselves.  More  than  9,000,- 
000  are  registered  as  having  arrived  in  the 
years  1841-80,  of  whom  3,066,000  are  said 
to  have  been  Irish^  and  3,002,000  German 
born.  How  is  the  population,  thus  com- 
posed  of  exuberant  native  growth  and 
toreign  importation,  distributed?    If  we 
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study  the  physiography  of  the  States,  and 
note  the  lines  of  communication  of  river 
and  lake ;  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
agricultural  components  of  the  several 
parts,  the  deposits  of  coal  and  of  minerals 
and  the  curves  of  rainfall  and  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  then  turn  from  a  physical  chart 
to  a  chart  of  population  we  shall  see  how 
completely  the  mass  of  life  has  been  dis- 
persed abroad  in  strict  relation  to  the 
means  of  life  ;  while  the  facilities  of  rail- 
way and  canal  added  to  the  natural  lines 
of  communication  have  intensified  the 
agglomeration  of  men  upon  the  most  favor- 
able and  favored  spots  of  settlement.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  indicate  how  with  the 
opening  up  of  some  new  area  of  occupa- 
tion humanity  has  rushed  in  to  fill  it;  the 
illustrations  of  the  growth  of  individual 
cities  and  of  special  regions  are  multitudi- 
nous and  known ;  but  two  or  three  facts 
may  be  mentioned  showing  the  process  of 
natural  selection  on  the  part  of  the  army 
of  immigrants.  The  Germans  spread  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  westwards  to 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
being  found  in  this  northern-central  divis- 
ion. The  Irish  remain  more  to  the  east, 
flowing  from  New  York  into  the  southern 
part  of  New  England.  The  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  seek  homes  akin  to  those 
they  have  left,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois.  The  British  Americans  are 
ranged  in  the  States  confronting  their  na- 
tive provinces  from  Maine  to  Michigan; 
while  the  English  and  Scotch  seem  to 
have  scattered  themselves  abroad  more 
widely  than  any  other  immigrants.  Once 
more  it  may  be  noted  that  while  more  than 
45  percent,  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  live  in 
big  cities,  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  Scandina- 
vians are  found  in  them  ;  the  Germans  so 
domiciled  are  less  than  40  per  cent.,  the 
English  and  Scotch  less  than  30  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  in 
the  cities  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Union 
at  large,  and  this  influx  has  helped  to 
increase  the  otherwise  natural  increase  of 
the  town  population.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  how  that  has  grown  from  less 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1800  to 
22J  per  cent,  in  1880;  but  these  figures 
feebly  reveal  the  real  movement.  If  we 
take  the  North  Atlantic  group,  consisting 
of  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  —  what 
may  be  called  the  Home  States  of  the 
Union  —  we  find  that  in  1880  nearly  one 
half  of  their  7  millions  lived  in  cities, 
while  in  Massachusetts  the  proportion  was 
two-thirds. 

The  movement  into  cities  is  but  a  branch 
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of  that  great  internal  shifting  of  popula- 
tion which  is  as  marked  in  the  United 
States  as  among  ourselves.  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  marked.  Although  there  is 
not  such  an  absence  of  stay-at-horae  qual- 
ities in  America  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, there  is  an  open  alertness  to  seize 
new  openings  and  to  try  new  adventures. 
The  older  States  give  forth  of  their  swarms 
to  the  newer  West.  More  than  a  million 
of  New  Yorkers  —  a  quarter  of  its  chil- 
dren—  had  gone  away  from  New  York  on 
census-day.  Virginia  had  sent  out  nearly 
a  third  of  its  natives.  Vermont  more  than 
40  per  cent.  Even  a  State  like  Ohio, 
which  receives  largely  from  States  further 
east,  parted  still  more  largely  with  its 
offspring,  so  that  the  balance  cf  native 
movement  was  half  a  million  against  it  in 
1880.  The  authoritative  explanation  of 
this  outflow  is  that  **lhe  principal  inter- 
ests of  Ohio  are  agricultural,  and  the  State 
has  become  too  densely  settled,  generally 
speaking,  for  an  agricultural  population. 
We  may  surmise  that  Ohio  is  feeling  the 
influence  of  the  forces  which  have  oper- 
ated in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  the  agricultural  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  population  of  Vermont  barely 
holds  its  own;  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire absolutely  receded  in  the  decade 
1860-70,  and  though  this  decline  may  be 
attributed  to  the  war,  their  former  rates 
of  increase  have  disappeared  and  are  pass- 
ing to  the  negative  side.  But  for  impor- 
tations from  Canada  there  would  be  a 
clear  decrease.  So  in  Massachusetts  the 
sons  of  the  old  New  England  farmers 
move  west,  and  the  agricultural  population 
appears  to  be  diminishing.  I  have  been 
told  by  more  than  one  distinguished  Bos- 
tonian  that  the  movement  would  be  more 
marked  were  there  not  a  substitution  in 
process.  As  the  New  Englanders  throw 
up  their  farms  Irish  immigrants  are  found 
to  take  them,  and  the  Puritan  settlement 
is  thus  becoming  a  Hibernian  colony. 
This  internal  movement  of  the  agricultuiil 
population  is  an  illustration,  in  connection 
with  one  occupation,  of  transformations 
everywhere  active.  The  vast  breadth  of  the 
republic,  untrammelled  by  any  network 
of  customs  lines  or  even  of  octroi  bar- 
riers, and  with  unbroken  unities  of  tongue, 
of  weights,  of  measures,  and  of  moneys, 
allows  the  freest  play  to  the  attractive 
forces  of  relative  superiorities  of  condi- 
tions of  work;  and  the  units  of  the  living 
mass  are  quick  to  seize  upon  every  centre 
as  it  becomes  or  presents  itself  as  a  centre 
of  advantage.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  few  obstacles  to 
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internal  migration.  Hence  industries  rise 
and  shift  from  point  to  point ;  they  move 
west  and  they  move  south ;  old  forms  of 
labor  are  superseded  and  new  processes 
developed ;  and  the  streams  of  men  flow 
to  and  fro  as  the  channels  are  opened  to 
their  motion.  No  protective  duty  is  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  a  nascent  incfustry  in 
the  newest  of  States.  It  springs  up,  if 
the  conditions  are  naturally  favorable, 
whatever  may  be  the  command  of  the  mar- 
ket by  well-established  rivals  in  the  older 
States  eager  to  crush  the  upstart.  The 
workers  are  quick  to  settle  wherever  there 
is  an  opening,  and  withal  the  mass  mounts 
and  thickens.  Some  spots  may  be  de- 
nuded. Some  pursuits  are  found  to  be 
worthless. and  abandoned  ;  and  if  they  are 
not  abandoned  their  worthlessness  be- 
comes manifested  in  the  apparition  of 
that  dark,  ragged  edge  of  humanity  which 
straggles  after  the  great  army,  that  rear- 
guard of  lagnjards,  of  hindmost  men,  con- 
stituting the  shadow  of  the  array. 

Thus  has  the  attempt  been  made,  though 
over  only  a  narrow  breadth  of  time  and  for 
a  limited  portion  of  the  world's  surface,  to 
survey  the  sweep  and  movement  of  men. 
Beginning  with  little  England,  we  saw  how 
its  inhabitants  had  tripled  during  the  cen- 
tury, how  they  had  swarmed  into  towns, 
leaving  some  parts  of  the  outlands  less 
thickly  planted  ;  nay,  how  they  had  passed 
across  the  seiis  to  fasten  upon  means  of 
supply  more  affluent  than  had  been  left 
behind.  Extending  our  vision  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  we  saw  an  intensity  of 
outward  movement  growing  greater  and 
greater  in  dejjree,  but  while  the  process 
of  denudation  was  more  severe  it  seemed 
the  same  in  kind. 

Passing  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  European  continent,  we  found  other 
nations  exhibiting  a  like  outgoing  tide,  in 
some  cases  of  relatively  not  inferior  vol- 
ume. And  turning  towards  northern 
America,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  this 
overflow  of  humanity  was  directed,  we 
found  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  variation 
in  its  circumstances  due  to  this  continu- 
ously increasing  gulf-stream  of  men,  there 
was  still  to  be  discerned  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  movement.  As  the  generations 
appeared  they  spread  abroad,  they  con- 
gregated into  towns,  they  fastened  upon 
every  coign  of  vantage,  they  settled  and 
shifted,  they  deserted  old  seats  to  throng 
upon  better-favored  spots,  more  newly  dis- 
covered or  become  more  accessible  ;  and 
the  incoming  torrent  of  men  pressing  after 
was  similarly  distributed  along  the  chan- 
nels of    dispersion.     This  peopling  and 
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unpeopling  of  the  world  has  gone,  and 
seems  destined  to  go,  the  same  gait  across 
the  Atlantic  as  here;  and  if  we  had  ex* 
tended  our  vision,  if  we  had  watched  the 
strenuous  outflow  of  the  most  multudinous 
races  of  men  in  the  East,*  if  we  had  g^ne 
back  in  history  and  followed  the  course  of 
population  in  the  past,  we  should  have 
found  under  all  diversities  of  civilization, 
and  struggling  against  all  impediments  of 
law  and  custom,  war,  slavery,  international 
hates,  and  the  follies  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, the  same  throes,  the  same  struggle, 
the  same  increase,  and  the  same  outflow. 
But  we  need  not  insist  on  a  practical  iden- 
tity of  movement  in  so  wide  a  range. 
There  is  room  enough  for  observation,  tor 
speculation,  and  for  instruction  in  our  own 
times,  and  among  ourselves,  and  our  kins- 
men exhibiting  the  same  characteristics 
as  ourselves  in  northern  Europe  and  north- 
ern America.  Limiting  our  survey  within 
these  bounds,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  passion 
of  existence  fighting  against  the  barriers 
set  upon  its  expansion.  The  tide  of  being 
rises  and  flows,  searching  for  channels 
along  which  it  may  move.  As  the  oppor- 
tunities of  existence  are  created  or  discov- 
ered they  are  seized  upon.  Reveal  within 
the  range  of  movement  some  region  that 
more  lavishly  rewards  the  toil  of  the  hus* 
bandman,  and  the  region  is  filled.  En- 
large the  capacity  of  movement,  and  the 
stream  marches  onwards.  Bring  to  light 
richer  deposits  for  the  miner^  search, 
and  the  miner  throngs  to  the  new  lands. 
Discover  some  machine  that  shall  abridge 
the  labor  necessary  to  complete  any  prod* 
uct,  and  the  spot  where  the  macnine  is 
set  in  motion  —  itself  selected  by  its  adap- 
tability to  the  use  —  attracts  a  swarm 
that  settles  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  the  new 
industry.  Lessen  the  toil  of  life,  and  a 
new  mass  of  life  appears  precisely  as  and 
where  the  opportunities  of  lessened  toil 
are  offered.  When  we  surveyed  the  map 
of  the  United  States  t  —  itself  containing 
a  continent  —  and  noted  the  variations  <3 
the  modes,  the  intensity,  and  the  mass  of 
existence  marked  upon  its  surface  in  so& 
cessive  years,  we  saw  the  industrial 
hordes  swarming  into  being  along  the 
tracks  that  invited  their  onward  march; 
and  it  is  our  own  feebleness  of  imagina- 
tion if  we  do  not  see  within  our  own  isles 
streams  of  movement  analogous  and  oobh 


*  The  followini^  fi|:arefl  iilustnta  th«  mowna 
China.  In  the  maritime  proviocs  of  Ch«kiaag  th.  r-r 
ulation  fell  from  3o,43S,ooo  in  1841  to  ii,s89,oo0  ia  ilk. 
a  decline  outdoinf^  all  Irish  experienoB  ;  while  ia  iabM 
Szechuen  it  roue  from  11,259,000  to  ij^jt^^aao,  Sm 
Statist  tea/  SpcUi/s  j0urmiU^  December,  1187^^691- 

t  See  anitf  ]>•  780. 
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plementary  to  those  we  traced  across  the 
Atlantic.  Everywhere  with  an  increase 
in  the  opportunities  of  life  is  life  waiting 
and  crowding  upon  the  increase.  And 
which  moves  more  urgently  forward  ? 
Does  life  press  upon  the  means  of  life,  or 
are  the  means  multiplied  in  advance,  in- 
viting the  reduplication  of  the  multitude  ? 
Life  cannot  be  lastingly  increased  without 
an  increase  in  the  opportunities  of  suste- 
nance ;  but  it  can  painfully  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  opportunities  so  that  nothing  but 
their  discovery  saves  it  from  degradation 
and  death.  And  the  alternative  is  clearly 
possible.  The  opportunities  of  life  may 
be  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the  vol- 
ume of  life,  so  that  an  ampler  and  easier 
existence  is  obtained.  It  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  thought  that  the  nature 
of  things  required  that  one  or  other  of 
these  alternatives  must  always  prevail,  and 
men  have  only  disputed  which  ruled  their 
race.  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  opinion. 
It  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  reason,  and  it 
is  contradicted  by  experience.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  facility  of  life 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  mass  of 
life,  and  the  conditions  of  life  have  im- 
proved ;  and  there  have  been  times  when 
the  facts  were  painfully  otherwise,  when 
means  have  dwindled  while  men  have  mul- 
tiplied; but  if  man  differs  at  all  from  the 
brutes  it  must  be  in  the  possible  education 
of  such  an  individual  and  social  sense  as 
shall  enable  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment to  be  realized  and  maintained  by  the 
race  against  all  temptation  to  sink  back 
again  to  the  level  whence  it  has  arisen. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  many  readers 
that  the  spectacle  we  have  been  pursuing 
is  but  a  study  with  reference  to  man  of 
that  constant  struggle  for  existence  to 
which  the  great  philosopher  of  our  time 
has  traced  diversities  of  the  forms  of  life  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  any  species  of  brute 
life  is  maintained  at  any  moment  up  to  its 
fullest  capacity  of  existence;  it  is  kept 
down  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  by  death  at 
the  beaks,  claws,  and  talons  of  its  ene- 
mies. Everything  that  can  be  is  born;  let 
it  live  or  die  as  it  chances.  Can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  cup  of  human  existence 
must  always  be  thus  brimming  over?  We 
count  the  individual  man  at  least  master 
of  himself.  His  sense  of  responsibility 
can  be  awakened;  his  conscience  vivitied 
and  strengthened  ;  and  the  over-conscience 
of  the  multitude  is  born  of  the  consciences 
of  separate  men. 

The  well-being  of  mankind  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  numbers  and 
the  means  of  life;   and  it  depends  upon 
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the  individual,  it  depends  upon  the  com- 
munity, whether  each  new  generation  shall 
sink  back  to  the  level  from  which  its  pre- 
decessors started.  If  we  can  keep  what 
we  have  won  we  may  contemplate  all 
change  with  an  overplus  of  satisfaction. 
What  matter  that  the  multitudes  increase  ? 
It  is  because  the  means  of  life  have  in- 
creased and  are  increasing.  What  matter 
that  the  new  generations  are  streaming 
away  to  new  haunts  ?  They  are  quitting 
a  pinched  and  narrow  life  for  an  ampler 
existence.  What  matter  though  the  con- 
course be  thinned  on  this  narrow  strip  or 
that  other  be  depopulated  ?  The  resting- 
place  may  be  shifted,  but  the  volume  of 
life  is  not  diminished,  and  its  quality  is 
heightened.  I  refuse  to  join  in  any  lament, 
not  even  when  I  recognize  the  pain  atten- 
dant upon  change,  for  I  know  it  is  over- 
borne by  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of 
gain  for  man.  But  all  this  jubilation 
ceases,  it  pas.ses  into  gloom  for  the  pres- 
ent and  anxiety  for  the  future,  if  the 
standpoint  attained  to-day  must  be  lost  by 
relapse  to-morrow.  In  that  case  every 
flight  of  man  is  a  scramble  to  escape  the 
feU  pursuer;  the  multiplication  of  the  hu- 
man family  in  any  land  is  a  preparation 
for  a  trial,  perhaps  for  a  catastrophe,  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  What  then  is 
the  historic  fact?  Does  the  margin  of 
life-freedom  rise,  or  is  it  always  at  the 
same  level?  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  this  question  free  from 
doubt  or  passion ;  but  if  I  venture  a  reply 
it  is  with  hesitation,  and  with  no  desire 
that  it  be  immediately  accepted  or  re- 
jected, but  that  it  should  be  taken  and 
examined  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  should 
say  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
century,  the  opportunities  of  existence 
have  tor  English-speaking  people  been 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  their  num- 
bers; but  that  these  opportunities  have 
been  multiplied  by  the  few,  while  the 
question  whether  they  were  multiplied  or 
not  has  been  completely  disregarded  by 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  many.  Things 
have  improved,  but  small  thanks  to  the 
multitude  —  by  which  I  mean  the  multi- 
tude of  all  classes,  not  the  lowest  alone  — 
whether  they  have  improved  or  no.  They 
did  not  produce  the  improvement ;  they 
have  taken  little  care,  individually  or  so- 
cially, that  it  should  be  maintained.  There 
is  practised  and  even  avowed  a  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  justified  and  dignified 
by  the  name  of  faith,  which  does  not  lead 
to  destruction  as  long  as  the  opportunities 
of  existence  are  multiplied,  but  must  pave 
the  way  to  a  position  most  perilous  if  this 
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multiplication  be  retarded  or  arrested.  Is 
it  an  imaginary  danger  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  means  of  life  may,  locally  at 
least,  be  arrested  whilst  the  multiplication 
of  men  continues?  During  the  last  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  there  has  been  some 
slackness,  to  say  the  least,  in  our  move- 
ment. There  is  a  complaint,  however  well 
or  ill  founded,  that  the  men  are  too  nu- 
merous for  Ihe  work ;  though  it  is  gener- 
ally put  that  the  work  is  not  enough  for 
the  men.  My  friend  Mr.  Gi^fen,  who  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  optimist 
of  men,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  he 
has  a  stubborn  affection  for  facts,  admits 
this  lessening  of  our  speed.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  universally  confessed.  Its 
explanation  has  been  infinitely  disputed. 
Every  week  gives  us  a  new  theory.  For 
myself  I  would  suggest  that 'our  rate  of 
progression  depends  now  mainly  on  two 
factors:  first,  the  development  of  new 
opportunities  of  existence  elsewhere ;  and 
next,  our  power  to  make  use  of  this  devel- 
opment through  our  command  of  the 
springs  of  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 
The  added  demand  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  smart  and  slack  times 
comes  from  spurts  of  prosperity  without. 
The  internal  trade  is  enormous,  and  it  is 
relatively  steady.  It  is  the  variation,  and, 
comparatively  the  small  variation,  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  demands  that  makes 
dull  business  brisk.  Every  new  field 
newly  opened  gives  us  an  impulse,  espe- 
cially while  we  engross  the  most  potent 
springs  of  force.  It  is,  however,  admitted 
that  of  new  fields  or  new  opportunities 
there  have  been  of  late  few  or  none ;  it  is 
not  so  generally  admitted,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  conditions  of  our  relative  superi- 
ority are  passing  away.  We  may  look  for 
a  recovery  of  the  first  factor  of  growth, 
but  we  cannot  be  equally  sanguine  about 
the  permanence  of  the  second.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Jevons  told  us 
that  the  increase  of  our  coal  production, 
and  all  that  depended  upon  it,  could  not 
be  permanently  maintained.  He  was  bold 
enough  to  describe  how  this  increase 
would  diminish  and  disappear.  There 
would  be  no  convulsion,  but  a  creeping 
sluggishness  and  torpidity.  What  he 
prophesied  has  to  all  appearance  come  to 
pass.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  a  maximum  in 
1883.  It  was  less  in  1884,  less  again  in 
1885,  still  less  in  1886,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  total  of  1887  (not  yet  published) 
will  indicate  a  very  slight  recovery.  More- 
over, what  is  equally  important,*the  aver- 
age price  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's 
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mouth  has  not  materially  differed  in  these 
last  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.    This  practical  equality  in 
the  cost  of  production  of  coal  and  arrest 
of  the  quantity  of  production  deserve  at- 
tention ;  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I 
recall  the  fancy,  the  hint  of  an  islanded 
Cornwall.    It  will  be  remembered  how  its 
population  increased  when  G)mwaU  stood 
alone  as  a  searching  -  place  for  certain 
metals,  and  diminished  when  it  was  dis- 
tanced by  rivals.    The  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  its  population  passed  away, 
and  the  population  poured  forth  to  new 
lands.    A  prime  condition,  if  not  the  prime 
condition,  of  the  maintenance  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  is  passing  away,  but  its 
population  continues  to  be  heaped  up  in 
spite  of  a  great  outpouring.    I  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  parallel  too  hard,  to  be 
immediate  and  peremptory  in  the  applica- 
tion of  its  deductions.    We  seem  to  be 
now  emerging  from  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  many  years,  and  a  burst  of  growth 
is    probably   before   us.     Whether  this 
promise  be  realized  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  turns  of  prosperity  will  come 
and  go,  revisiting  us,  though  perhaps  with 
diminished  energy.    But  it  ma^  be  suj^ 
gested  that  we  have  had  a  wamine,  a  first 
warning,  a  kind  of  runaway  knocK  to  a^ 
rest  attention.    It  is  manifestly  not  im- 
possible that  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  constrained  to  dedioe 
as  it  has  increased.    If  it  is  even  possible, 
the  prospect  may  make  us  grave.    ShouM 
it  ever  come  to  pass  in  this  island  of  onn 
that,  instead  of  a  growing  power  to  main- 
tain a  constantly  increasing  populatioo« 
we  should  be  confronted  with  dwindling  re- 
sources inducing  a  necessity  of  diminished 
numbers,  the  trial  will  be  severe.    It  is 
ill  arguing  with  a  man  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  in  existence;  and  he  may  not  take 
it  kindly  if  you  tell  him  that  he  is  living 
matter  in  a  wrong  place.    These  severe 
truths  are  rarelv  acceptable  to  the  sufferer* 
Quacks    will    oe   ready  with    remedies 
There  are  always  pedlars  offering  to  scO 
pills  which  are  good  against  earthqiiakcs» 
nor  will  they  soon  want  purchasers ;  bat 
serious  and  sincere  men  Know  that  that 
is  no  cure  for  the  evils  we  contemnlaie 
save  in  the  forethought  and  promptitnde 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.    If  it  b^ 
comes  part  of  the  universal  conscience  to 
look  before  and  after ;  if  the  general  train* 
ing  of  men  be  directed  towards  maUsK 
them  more  alert  to  seize  upon  new  occ^ 
sions  of  industry,  and  to  recognlie  Ae 
changes  of  condition  which  require  tto 
abandonment  of  decaying  occnpatiOTi;  % 
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instead  of  vain  repinings  and  impotent 
struggles  against  change,  there  is  a  frank 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable  which  is  also 
beneficial ;  above  all,  if  the  relation  of 
numbers  to  the  means  of  existence  is  con- 
fessed, and  men  are  taught  to  recognize 
practically  and  habitually  their  responsi- 
bilityJ[or  their  children's  start  in  life,  —  we 
may  face  the  future  without  anxiety  if  not 
without  concern.  It  will  have  its  cares 
and  its  labors,  but  our  successors  will  pass 
through  and  overcome  them.  But  I  can- 
not honestly  say  that  I  believe  these  con- 
ditions of  successful  conduct  in  the  future 
are  at  present  realized.  I  must  confess, 
not  for  the  first  time,  to  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  less  generally  apprehended  than 
they  were  in  a  preceding  generation.  Our 
immediate  predecessors  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  more  loyal  in  admitting  the 
rigor  of  the  conditions  of  life,  more  cour- 
ageous in  rejecting  indolent  sentimentali- 
ties ;  they  knew  the  severities  of  the  rule 
of  the  universe,  and  the  penalties  of  neg- 
lecting to  conform  to  it.  Many  causes 
have  conspired  to  corrupt  this  sound 
morality ;  but  the  circumstances  of  to-day 
seem  to  require  that  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  restore  and  spread  its 
authority  before  the  remorseless  pressure 
of  fact  comes  to  re-establish  its  sanction. 

Leonard  Courtney. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
LE  CURE. 


Blinding,  dazzling  sunshine.  From 
the  midst  of  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,  it 
came  streaming  down  with  pitiless  inten- 
sity upon  the  straight  white  roads  of  the 
little  Ardennes  village.  The  white  houses, 
over  every  third  door  of  which  hung  the 
sun-dried  bush  which  proclaimed  the  esta- 
minet ;  the  bright  mustard  meadows;  the 
red  roof  of  the  old  tiled  church, —  all  added 
to  the  general  sense  of  heat  and  color, 
which  was  pervading  the  August  noon. 
Into  this  atmosphere  of  warmlh  and  sun- 
light, there  came  a  sudden  shadow  which 
seemed  to  disturb  and  almost  to  stain  it 
—  Monsieur  le  Curd. 

A  tall,  gaunt  man,  bowed  somewhat  at 
the  shoulders,  and  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  he  came  slowly  out  of 
the  porch,  and  began  pacing  the  little 
gaily  decked  garden.  The  sun-rays  flick- 
ered a  little,  as  though  reluctant'  to  rest 
upon  the  sombre  figure. 

While   he   was   pacing  up  and   down, 
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waiting  for  the  shrill  voice  of  Jeanne- 
Marie —  an  old  Walloon  who  served  him 
in  the  triple  qualification  of  cook,  house- 
keeper, and  gardener  —  to  summon  him 
to  his  midday  meal,  another  actor  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  This  was  a  man  in  a 
tourist's  suit,  who  appeared  suddenly  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  little  hill  beyond  the  farthest 
field,  and  it  seemed  to  the  watching  eyes 
of  the  priest,  as  though  he  had  emerged 
straight  from  the  blue  haze  formed  by  the 
distant  sunlight.  The  new-comer  was  an 
Englishman,  handsome  and  well  set-up, 
who  twirled  his  dainty  red-gold  moustache, 
as  he  whistled  a  lively  air,  and  who  alto- 
gether bore  the  jaunty,  satisfied  air  of  a 
man  who  was  perfectly  content  with  him- 
self. As  he  passed,  he  turned  for  a  longer 
look  at  the  solitary  figure  which  was  ap- 
parently noting  his  own  movements,  and 
then  went  on  his  way  with  a  laugh. 

A  beggarly  priest,  he  thougnt.  Good 
Lord  1  he  pitied  him.  What  a  life  to  be 
buried  like  that,  unless  the  man  were  as 
dull  as  the  earth  at  his  feet  I 

And  while  the  two  men  stood  looking 
at  each  other,  a  small  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  crept  up  between  them, 
and  marred  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 

Two  days  afterwards,  and  in  the  tiny 
bedroom  of  the  whitewashed  vicarage,  a 
man  lav  mute  and  unconscious,  dying  ap- 
parently. The  whole  of  the  little  lethargic 
village  was  agog  with  excitement,  and  the 
sturay  laborer  who  had  found  the  injured 
man,  the  fiaxen-headed  child  who  bad  been 
the  first  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur^,  and  Jeanne-Marie  who  could 
furnish  the  freshest  items  of  news,  all 
found  themselves  suddenly  in  urgent  re- 
quest. He  was  an  Englishman,  this  un- 
known stranger,  that  went  without  saying, 
for,  judging  by  his  dusty  and  travel-stained 
clothes,  he  must  have  been  walking  for 
miles  in  that  burning  sun  when  every  sen- 
sible Belgian  had  Kept  carefully  within 
doors.  He  must  have  been  giddy  too, 
from  the  effects  of  that  sun  (for  even  dogs 
and  Englishmen  must  somewhere  have 
a  brain  to  be  affected  by  such  sultriness), 
or  else  his  foot  must  have  slipped,  or  he 
could  never  have  met  with  so  frightful  an 
accident.  In  falling  upon  the  harrow  he 
had  gashed  open  ois  head,  and  run  its 
sharp  edge  into  his  side,  and  it  was  then 
that  r^^i?//7'r/ must  have  become  uncon- 
scious, and  have  lain  there  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  storm.  How  it  had  poured, 
mon  Ditu  /the  whole  evening  and  night 
the  rain  had  been  pelting  him  mercilessly. 
Small  wonder  that  life  had  been  almost 
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extinct  when  in  the  morning  le  mattre 
Corret  had  found  him,  and  Monsieur  le 
Curd  had  had  him  carried  to  his  own 
home.  Ah  !  he  had  a  good  soul,  une  dme 
chNtienne  —  that  curd  of  theirs.  Not 
much  use  perhaps  for  every -day  affairs, 
nor  one  to  whom  many  confidences  would 
be  carried,  but  observant  of  every  parish 
duty,  and  without  doubt  a  saint.  Why, 
look  how  affected  he  had  been  when  first 
confronted  by  the  ghastly,  blood-stained 
face  of  the  injured  man.  How  white  his 
own  face  had  grown,  and  how  strangely 
he  had  muttered  in  that  uncouth  English 
tongue  which  had  so  strong  a  fascination 
for  him  that  Jeanne-Marie  had  declared  he 
whispered  it  in  his  sleep !  The  stranger 
had  fallen  into  good  hands  in  falling  into 
his. 

Thus  the  village  gossips,  while  hour 
after  hour  the  priest  stood  by  the  bedside, 
and  fought  with  death  for  the  soul  of  the 
unconscious  man. 

**  A  doctor  is  unnecessary.  I  can  do  all 
there  is  to  be  done,  and  the  fever  will  go 
of  itself,"  he  said  quietly,  when  the  sug- 
gestion was  hazarded  that  a  twenty-mile 
walk  might  possibly  find  the  doctor  at 
home ;  and  no  one  was  in  a  position  to 
dispute  his  verdict. 

As  time  went  on,  their  was  something 
almost  horrible  in  the  feverish  anxiety 
with  which  he  watched  his  patient.  Witn 
the  exception  of  the  one  half-hour  which 
was  necessary  for  morning  mass,  he  never 
left  him  night  or  day,  and  would  spend 
whole  hours  in  gazing  fixedly  at  the  mo- 
tionless, bandaged  figure,  or  listening,  with 
an  attention  which  was  painful  in  its  eager- 
ness, to  the  disjointed  words  which  fell 
from  the  sick  man  in  his  delirium. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  day,  when  he  was 
bending  over  him,  that  into  the  blue  eyes 
there  shot  the  first  gleam  of  returning 
consciousness,  and  with  it  there  came  a 
sudden  look  of  terror,  as  he  saw  the  thin, 
dark  face  of  the  silent  priest.  As  a  fuller 
comprehension  came,  slowlv  to  him,  the 
dim  half-memory  which  the  sight  had 
awakened  floated  into  the  background,  and 
a  faint  smile  flickered  on  the  pale  lips. 

"  IVe  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it,"  he 
said,  speaking  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
And  then,  recollecting  himself,  he  added, 
*^  PardoHy  monsieur,  mats — d  boire^^ 

His  nurse  went  to  a  cracked  jug  which 
stood  by  the  door,  and  poured  him  out 
one  of  Jeanne-Marie's  concoctions. 

"  You  can  speak  English,"  he  answered 
curtly.    "  I  understand." 

"  You  are  English  ?  "  The  other  hesi- 
tated. 
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"  Partly,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  I  remember  the  accident,'*  went  on 
the  sick  man,  after  a  pause.  ''You  are 
pulling  me  through.  I  owe  you  a  great 
deal." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  pulling  you  through,  and 
you  will  owe  me  a  very  great  dea],'*  re- 
peated his  host  mechanically;  and  his 
voice  sounded  even  harsher,  and  more 
mr^notonous  than  usual. 

After  that  there  was  no  return  of  the 
fever ;  and,  except  for  the  necessary  ban- 
daging, for  the  next  few  days  the  patient 
was  left  pretty  much  to  himself,  while  the 
priest  took  long,  .solitary  walks,  hastening 
over  the  ground  at  so  violent  a  speed  that 
each  night  he  would  come  home  toot-sore, 
and  thoroughly  tired  out. 

In  only  one  way  did  he  vary  in  those 
days  from  the  quiet,  eauable  life  he  was 
accustomed  to  lead,  and  that  was  that  he 
avoided  the  little  old  church  where  so 
many  of  his  hours  had  previously  bees 
spent.  The  masif  once  over,  he  Aurried 
away  from  the  place  without  even  a  back- 
ward glance,  and  a  great  wooden  crucifix, 
which  it  had  been  his  especial  pride  to 
keep  free  from  dust,  hung  above  tne  altar, 
neglected  and  uncared  for. 

On  the  fifth  evening,  as  he  entered  the 
vicarage,  he  was  met  by  Jeanne-Marie, 
who  told  him  that  the  Englishman  had 
been  asking  for  him.  Would  he  not  co 
to  him  at  once  ?  The  potage  could  easily 
be  kept  hot  until  he  came  (&wn  again. 

Monsieur  le  Curtf  assented  with  a  smile. 
As  a  rule,  his  old  servant  would  have  kept 
cardinal  or  peasant  alike  waiting,  rather 
than  delay  his  own  supper,  but  he  knew, 
by  past  experience,  how  lovable  men  and 
women  found  this  ^est  of  his,  and  the 
old  Walloon  had  evidently  proved  no  ex- 
ception. He  threw  off  liis  overcoat,  for 
the  rain  had  been  falling  throughout  the 
day,  and  he  was  wet  as  well  as  tired,  and 
then  he  went  straight  up  into  the  Utde 
bedroom. 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are,^  said  his  patient 
cheerily.  "Won*tyou  spare  an  hour  for 
a  talk  with  me?  I'm  sick  to  death  of 
staring  at  these  detestable  mils,  and  I  an 
still  too  weak,  confound  it  I  to  be  able  to 
stand  by  myself." 

The  priest  lighted  a  candle,  and  pladof 
it  well  behind  the  head  of  the  bed,  to  that 
the  light  was  flung  full  upon  the  face  opoa 
the  pillows,  while  his  own  face  was  left  !■ 
deep  shadow,  he  glanced  leisurely  nwad 
the  room  before  replying.  Itwai  nwOi 
miserable,  poverty-stricken,  like  cve^^ 
thing  else  about  his  home.  The  mui 
were  whitewashed,  the  boiarda  were  bifCb 
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and  th6  very  bed-linen  was  of  the  coarsest 
of  its  kind.  Again  that  rare  smile  crossed 
his  lips  as  he  looked  back  at  his  listener. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  put  you  in  a 
larger  room,"  he  said  almost  apologeti- 
cally, "  but  my  old  servant  is  getting  too 
ancient  to  give  up  her  bed." 

**  Then  have  I  taken  your  room  ?  Where 
do  you  sleep  ?  " 

**  Oh,  anywhere,  I'm  not  particular," 
said  Monsieur  le  Cur^  hastily.  "  And  now 
tell  me  about  yourself.  Ought  not  your 
friends  to  be  written  to?  They  must  be 
very  uneasy." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  all  right,"  said  the  other 
confidently.  He  had  a  soft,  melodious 
voice,  and  the  words  rang  musically.  "  PU 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
time  I  told  you  of  myself,  for  even  after 
all  your  goodness  to  me,  you  haven't  the 
remotest  idea  who  I  am.  My  name  is 
Valentine  Fairlie." 

"  Yes  ?  "  To  judge  by  the  tone  of  that 
quiet  yes,  it  might  almost  have  been 
thought  that  the  priest  knew  the  name 
before  it  was  spoken. 

**  I  am  a  novelist,  so  there  is  no  especial 
work  waiting  for  me,  and  I  am  supposed 
to  be  on  the  tramp,  and  am  not  expected 
to  turn  up  at  home  until  October.  There, 
now,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Le  p6re  Houricks.  That's  how  I  am 
registered,  but  the  people  round  here  call 
me  Monsieur  le  Cur^." 

**  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  " 

The  priest  took  no  heed  of  the  ques- 
tion. **  Won't  your  wife  be  uneasy?  "  he 
persisted. 

'*  My  wife  ?  How  did  you  know  I  had 
one?  Did  I  talk  of  her  when  I  was  off 
my  head  ?  No,  she  won't  be  uneasy,  poor 
soul.     She  died  last  year." 

Monsieur  le  Cur^  drew  a  quick,  hard 
breath,  which  echoing  through  the  dismal 
room  sounded  like  a  stifled  sob,  but  he  did 
not  speak  and  the  other  continued. 

"  What  else  did  I  talk  about  then  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  sick  man 
shifted  uneasily  in  his  bed. 

**  I  suppose  you  parsons  daren't  repeat 
anything  you  may  chance  to  hear?"  he 
demanded  abruptly. 

**  No,  we,  as  you  say,  *  dare  not '  repeat. 
It  always  appears  a  vast  gratification  to 
laymen  to  remember  that  the  secrets  you 
yourselves  can't  keep,  it  would  damn  a 
priest  to  betray." 

Fairlie  laughed.  "  Well,  honestly,  do 
you  know,  I  think  it  is,"  he  said  frankly. 
"  We  like  to  get  all  the  satisfaction  we 
can  out  of  relieving  our  minds,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  it  can  go  no  farther.    But 
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what  else  did  I  talk  about  when  I  was  rav- 
ing ?    Come  now." 

**  About  John  Reyner,'*  said  Monsieur 
le  Cur^. 

As  the  quiet  answer  fell  from  his  lips, 
the  other  started  violently  forward,  and 
then  fell  back  with  a  groan. 

"  Don't,  confound  you  1 "  he  cried,  rais- 
ing his  thin  hands  to  his  bandaged  bead, 
and  then  be  added  :  *'  Don't  be  offended. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  leaping 
up  like  that  starts  my  wretched  head,  and 
it  feels  on  fire." 

'*You  should  lie  still,**  said  the  priest 
impassively,  as  he  rose  to  lift  his  patient 
and  place  him  more  comfortably.  "  Shall 
I  go  away  and  leave  you  to  get  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Fairlie  eagerly.  •*  Stay 
and  tell  me  what  I  said  about  Reyner. ' 
He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  paroxysm  of  pain  had  passed,  and  then 
he  went  on  half  whimsically :  **  So  I  could 
think  of  nothing  better  to  rake  up  than 
that  old  skeleton  of  mine  I  I  thought  it 
was  buried  fourteen  years  ago.*' 

"  Fifteen  years  ago,"  corrected  his  lis- 
tener. *'I  think  I  know  as  much  of  that 
story  as  you  do,  for  I  have  —  I  have  met 
John  Reyner  since  he  came  out  of  prison.*' 

"You've  met  him?*'  Fairlie's  voice 
was  one  of  incredulous  amazement. 
"  What  on  earth  was  he  doing  here  ?  *'  he 
asked. 

"It  wasn't  here.  The  story  of  his  life 
was  told  in  Brussels*  Don't  look  so  star- 
tled, or  that  head  of  yours  will  be  troub- 
ling you  again.  Stranger  coincidences 
than  this  happen  sometimes,  and  when 
you  talked  about  *  Reyner/  and  *  Isabel,' 
and  *  the  papers  in  the  drawer/  it  was  not 
very  difficult  to  piece  your  story  together 
as  tne  first  chapter  of  his/' 

The  explanation  given,  Monsieur  le 
Cur6  moved  to  the  window,  and  pushing 
aside  the  white  dimity  blind,  he  stood 
looking  out  into  the  night  The  rain  which 
had  been  falling  throughout  the  Septem- 
ber day  vras  still  coming  down  as  steadily 
as  ever ;  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  with* 
out  a  star  to  be  seen ;  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing round  the  house.  He  was  roused 
from  his  absorption  by  his  companion's 
next  words. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I*m  an  utter 
scamp,"  he  said. 

The  words  were  spoken  almost  wist* 
fully,  for  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
both  to  demand  and  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy,  and  it  was  also  irksome  to  him 
to  abate  one  iota  of  the  popularity  to 
which  he  dunc^  so  fast  and  wnicn  he  pnzec^ 
so  highly.    He  would  have  likea  thi^^ 
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grim-faccd  host  of  his  to  like  and  admire 
him,  and  he  fiercely  resented  this  idea 
being  frustrated. 

Receiving  no  answer  to  his  half-ques- 
tion, he  spoke  again.  "Let  me  give  you 
my  version  of  that  affair,  and  then  you'll 
admit  the  provocation/' 

**  Well  ?  " 

Monsieur  le  Cur^  moved  from  the  win- 
dow, and  seated  himself  again  in  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair.  He  had  pushed  it  even 
farther  back  than  before,  and  was  now 
well  out  of  Fairlie's  sight.  Seated  as  he 
was  now,  his  shadow,  enlarged  and  gro- 
tesque but  in  full  profile,  was  flung  blackly 
on  the  bare  whitewashed  wall,  and  the 
sick  man  lay  for  a  moment  idly  watching 
it.  The  narrow,  bowed  shoulders,  the 
lean  frame  from  which  the  straight  coat 
fell  away  in  loose  folds,  the  nervous  hands 
clasping  and  unclasping  on  his  crossed 
knee,  the  sad,  motionless  face  —  Val  Fair- 
lie  shivered  a  little  as  he  noted  these  de- 
tails, and  then  resolutely  turned  away  his 
eyes.  It  had  been  a  bad  stroke  of  luck  for 
him,  he  pondered,  coming  to  grief  on  that 
particular  day.  Any  other  man  would  so 
have  arranged  matters  that  he  was  tended 
by  a  rosy-cheeked  girl  or  soft- voiced 
woman,  instead  of  this  poor  wretch.  When 
was  it  that  Reyner  had  told  him  the  story 
of  his  disgrace  ?  He  knew  the  fellow  haa 
been  a  Romanist,  so  was  it  in  the  confes- 
sional, he  wondered  ? 

That  curt  "  Well  "  had  piqued  him,  and 
with  the  whimsical  notion  oi  making  that 
stern  shadowed  face  relax,  and  the  hard 
voice  warm  into  sympathy,  the  novelist 
began  speaking  again. 

**  Did  Reyner  tell  you  that  we  had  al- 
ways seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other  ?  We 
were  boys  together  at  school,  and  were 
supposea  to  be  great  friends,  for  we  were 
both  to  go  in  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  my  old  father  was  forever  hammering 
away  at  me  that  as  Jack  had  interest  and 
I  had  none,  mv  first  lesson  in  diplomacy 
might  as  well  begin  in  the  class-room. 
But  it  didn*t  answer.  I  hated  him  and  I 
think  he  hated  me.  He  was  a  terrifically 
clever  little  chap,  with  the  best  brains  I 
ever  came  across,  but  he  was  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  when  once  I  got  myself  out 
of  some  scrape  with  a  neatness  which  even 
now  I  admire,  he  chose  to  interfere  and 
declared  that  unless  I  owned  up  to  the 
authorities  he  would  never  be  my  friend 
again.  Good  Lord !  who  wanted  to  be  his 
friend  ?  We  had  a  pitched  battle,  and  — ^ 
Ring  down  the  curtain  on  act  the  first." 

He  stopped  and  laughed.  Once  fairly 
set  going,  he  revelled  in  his  own  recital. 


He  enjoyed  this  gentle  mocking^  at  his 
former  self,  that  good-for-nothmg,  hand- 
some little  lad  who  had  scored  so  well  in 
the  race  of  life.  And  he  admired  with 
characteristic  appreciation  of  his  own  dra- 
matic power,  the  neatness  and  point  of  his 
narrative.  But  the  candle-light  which  fell 
so  brightly  on  his  smiling  mouth  and  red- 

fold  moustache,  fell  also  upon  the  p^Iooniy 
gure  of  the  man  who  was  near  him,  and 
but  for  the  movement  of  those  restless 
hands  it  found  no  sign  of  life.  Monsieur 
le  Cur^  was  waiting  and  listening. 

"Well,  this  went  on  for  years,"  con- 
tinued Fairlie.  "  I  expect  you  have  heard 
all  about  it  from  Reyner,  for  he  was  always 
an  introspective,  suflen  kind  of  fellow,  and 
I'm  sure  he  would  have  loved  nothing 
more  than  to  shower  abuse  on  roe,  while 
making  you  his  father  confessor.  But  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  after  wrangline  and 
rubbing  up  against  each  other  all  ourTivea, 
we  were  both  landed  in  Paris,  he  as  ai- 
tachi  to  the  English  embassy  there,  and  I 
in  my  usual  position  of  fortune's  favorite, 
waiting  to  see  what  would  turn  up.  An 
easy  life  and  now  this  infernal  tumble  has, 
I  expect,  rather  spoilt  my  beauty  for  me, 
but  in  those  days  I  was  a  good-looking 
boy  of  four-and-twenty,  and  our  chiefs 
wife  took  a  fancy  to  me  and  gave  me  the 
run  of  the  place.  I  had  certainly  falUm 
on  my  feet,  for  I  was  to  look  around  me, 
and  if  I  cared  for  the  service  my  old  friend 
was  willing  enough  to  help  roe,  throngh 
her  husband ;  or  if^as  she  hoped,  I  dropped 
the  idea  and  took  to  writing  for  a  liveli- 
hood, why  it  couldn't  damage  my  pros- 
pects in  that  line  to  see  something  oi  life 
first.  Meanwhile  John  Reyner  was  slav- 
ing like  a  nigger.  His  powers  as  a  lin- 
guist were  something  ultra^  and  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  coming  man.** 
*'  Ah  I  —  But  wasn't  it  also  *  populaiiy 
supposed '  that  this  same  good  fnend  of 
yours  greatly  disliked  Revner?  I  heard 
something  from  him  to  that  effect**  It 
was  the  first  question  that  the  priest  had 
asked 

*^  Possibly,"  allowed  Fairiie.  •«  She  grew 
to  dislike  him  when  he  became  eogioed 
to  her  niece  Isabel,  who  lived  with  her?* 

The  pnest  interrupted  for  the  second 
time.  ''  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  he  cried 
hastily.  **  Get  on  with  your  story.  Aid 
then  you  determined  to  win  her  froa 
him?'^ 

''  Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  other  elBphl^ 
ically.  **  I  loved  that  girl,  and  I  meant  ID 
have  her.  And  then  came  the  fuss  aboot 
the  papers,  and  I  won  my  wife  and  paid 
off  old  scores  at  the  same  time,  for  Fmdb 
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law  saw  fit  to  lay  Master  Jack  by  the  heels, 
and  Isabel  became  Mrs.  Val  Fairlie.  End 
of  act  the  second." 

"Stop  a  bit,"  cried  Monsieur  le  Curd 
harshlv.  "  You  ^t  on  so  fast  that  I  can't 
quite  follow.  I  want  to  understand  about 
those  papers." 

"  My  very  good  sir,"  returned  Fairlie 
leisurely,  "I  am  most  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  twice-told  tale.  What- 
ever else  your  interesting  penitent  mayor 
may  not  have  told  you,  he  must  have  told 
you  about  that.  Besides,  after  all,  what 
does  it  matter?  You  know  as  much  as 
any  one  else  knew  at  the  time.  Secret 
intelligence  which  was  —  well,  we  will  say 
diplomatically  conveyed  into  other  hands, 
—  a  broken  desk  (that  was  the  ugly  part 
of  the  affair),  a  muddle-headed  investiga- 
tion which  hit  on  Reynerfor  a  victim, — 
there  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  The  only 
part  that  Reyner  didn't  guess  —  for  al- 
though he  could  not  prove  it,  poor  devil, 
of  course  he  must  have  suspected  me  — 
was  that  I  didn't  try  to  fasten  it  upon  him 
deliberately.  I  was  a  hot-headea  young 
fool,  and  I  think  I  must  have  been  half 
mad  with  drink  that  night,  and  then  when 
it  all  came  out,  and  I  felt  sure  that  with 
him  out  of  the  way  Isabel  would  come  to 
me,  I  didn't  exactly  see  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  straighten  matters  for  him  by 
kicking  against  the  luck  which  was  so 
evidently  in  ray  own  favor." 

The  hitherto  restless  hands  of  the  silent 
priest  were  gripped  tightly  together  as  he 
answered  him,  but  there  was  otherwise  no 
change  in  the  rigidity  of  the  bowed  figure. 

**  It  has  been  quite  interesting  to  have 
so  lucid  an  account  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  I  have  quite  enjoyed  it," 
he  said  slowly,  but  the  airy  form  of  the 
words  sat  upon  him  clumsily,  for  he  spoke 
them  in  even  a  more  grudging  and  labo- 
rious fashion  than  usual.  "You  see  I  had 
always  looked  at  it  from  John  Reyner's 
point  of  view.  Shall  I  try  to  make  you 
see  his,  or  would  it  bore  you  ?  You  might 
find  some  material  for  your  next  novel  in 
that  man's  sorrows." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Fairlie  indifferently. 
"It  was  all  part  of  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
you  know.  How  runs  that  quotation  of 
yours,  Monsieur  le  Curd?  *La  Fortune, 
com  me  les  autres  m^res,  a  ses  enfants 
gfttds,  et  pour  les  autres  elle  est  avare  et 
dure.'     Yes,  it  is  something  like  that." 

*^Ses  enfants  gdUs^""  repeated  the  other 
bitterly.  "Ay,  there  you  have  it.  But 
this  man,  ill-used  as  he  was  by  the  luck 
on  which  you  rely  so  much,  he  could  feel 
too.    Think   of  it  a  moment!    He  had 
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good  brains  and  boundless  ambition ;  he 
had  already  made  a  start  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating career  in  the  world  ;  young  as  he 
was,  fame  and  power  were  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  than  mere  promises  to  him ;  he 
was  to  be  married  within  the  year,  and  in 
his  gentler  moods  he  had  visions  of  a  pure 
home  life  which  should  fill  the  lack  of  his 
own  motherless  youth.  And  then  the  end 
of  it  all,  as  abrupt  and  as  final  as  though 
death  had  actually  claimed  his  body  in- 
stead of  only  his  heart.  His  wrists  were 
manacled,  his  shoulders  were  lashed,  he 
was  set  to  herd  with  the  very  scum  of  the 
people." 

Val  Fairlie  had  shut  his  eyes  and  was 
slightly  smiling.  So  he  had  at  last  aroused 
this  taciturn  companion  of  his,  and  the 
man  really  was  not  so  insensate  as  he  had 
appeared.  His  monotonous  voice  had  ac- 
tually a  faint  tinge  of  passion  in  it  as  he 
recounted  John  Reyner's  wrongs.  Curi- 
ous, very. 

"  When  these  five  years  of  a  hell  upon 
earth  were  brought  to  an  end,  the  convict 
was  set  free,  and  he  crept  out  to  face  the 
world  again,  a  hunted,  desperate  man. 
His  father  refused  to  see  him,  Isabel  was 
married  to  the  man  who  had  ruined  him. 
Then,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  priest  who  saved 
him  from  the  devils  which  held  him  in 
possession." 

Fairlie  opened  his  eyes;  in  them  there 
was  a  faint  gleam  of  amusement. 

"  Monsieur  le  Curd  himself,  I  presume," 
he  said  politely,  feeling  really  grateful  to 
the  man  who  was  whiling  away  a  sleepless 
night ;  but  a  curt  no  was  all  he  received. 

"Through  the  offices  of  this  good  old 
man,  John  Reyner  entered  the  Church, 
and  dropped  his  old  life  and  his  old  asso- 
ciations with  his  layman's  name." 

The  words  were  nung  out  without  either 
explanation  or  comment,  and  his  listener 
was  fairly  startled. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  he  exclaimed, "  what 
a  queer  ending !  I  didn't  think  that  Holy 
Church  would  receive  a  convict  into  her 
fold." 

"Possibly  not,"  said  the  other  dryly. 
"  Certainly  not,  had  she  known.  But  in 
this  particular  instance  Holy  Church  was 
represented  by  a  practical,  unorthodox  old 
man  who  believed  in  Reyner's  innocence, 
and  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  that 
certain  energies  and  powers  which  he  be- 
lieved him  to  possess,  might  be  better  used 
in  God's  service  than  in  the  devil's." 

"And  then  what  happened  to  him?" 
asked  Fairlie  curiously. 

"  Then  he  was  drafted  into  the  cure  of 
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a  little  country  parish,  where  he  tried  to 
do  his  duty,  and — and  where  he  ate  his 
heart  out  for  eight  long  years." 

Val  Fairlie  scarcelv  heard  the  answer ; 
he  was  looking  fixedly  at  the  shadow  on 
the  wall ;  it  fascinated  him.  The  motion- 
less head,  huge  and  grotesque,  had  sunk 
on  to  his  breast,  the  hands  were  hanging 
inertly  from  his  side,  the  whole  framework 
seemed  to  have  collapsed,  liut  it  was  the 
face  which  was  the  most  horrible  to  look 
at,  for  it  was  still  in  sharp  profile,  and  its 
expression  was  clearly  marked.  It  wore 
a  deeply  carved,  malicious  grin,  and  while 
the  sick  man  lay  staring  at  it,  the  whole 
shadow  began  shaking,  as  though  the 
priest  were  convulsed  with  silent  laughter. 
The  rain  beat  upon  the  window-pane,  the 
wind  howled  round  the  solitary  house,  and 
Val  Fairlie,  still  unhinged  from  weakness, 
felt  an  indefinable  awe  slowly  stealing  over 
him.  He  tried  to  break  the  spell  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

**  Come  and  stand  by  the  bed.  Let  me 
look  at  you,"  he  cried  sharply.  "  Why 
do  you  speak  like  that,  why  do  you  laugh  ? 
What  are  John  Reyner's  troubles  to  you  ?  " 

Monsieur  le  Curtf  instantly  rose,  and 
came  and  knelt  down  by  the  narrow  bed. 
He  had  taken  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
now  held  it  high  above  his  head  so  that 
the  light  fell  full  upon  the  dark,  furrowed 
face.  He  had  pushed  the  grizzled,  badly 
cut  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and  the 
gloomy  eyes  were  shining  triumphantly. 

"  Look  at  me,  look  at  me  well,"  he  said 
hoarsely.    "  You  ought  to  know  me." 

More  rapidly  even  than  the  sound  of 
the  feverishly  uttered  words,  another  face 
sprang  up  before  the  mentid  vision  of 
Valentine  Fairlie.  A  younger  face  this, 
moustached  and  alert  with  intense  vitality, 
but  it  wore  the  self-same  look  of  triumph, 
and  —  a  shriek  burst  from  his  paling  lips. 

"My  God!  You  are  John  Reyner!" 
he  said. 

"So  you  know  it  at  last."  A  short, 
contemptuous  laugh  came  with  the  words. 
Still  holding  the  light  above  them,  and 
with  the  other  bony  hand  still  g:ripping 
at  the  bedclothes  above  the  sick  man's 
breast,  the  priest  looked  long  and  steadily 
at  his  enemy,  and  then  he  drew  a  hard 
breath.  *'  Do  you  know  why  1  saved 
your  life?"  he  asked.  "Do  you  never 
wonder  why  I  nursed  you  night  and  day, 
and  lost  my  very  food  and  sleep  in  my 
anxiety  to  listen  to  every  pulsing  of  your 
heart,  and  to  win  you  back  from  death? 
Your  life  is  mine.     It  belongs  to  me." 

The  tones  were  low  and  equable.  Had 
Jeanne-Marie  been  listening  at  the  door 


instead  of  sleeping  placidly  over  the  for- 
gotten broth,  she  could  have  guessed  at 
nothing  wrong  from  the  souad  of  her  mas- 
ter's voice. 

"  You  have  robbed  me  of  all  that  made 
my  life.  In  place  of  that  other  I,  as  I 
might  have  been  by  now,  powerful,  suc- 
cessful, beloved,  that  dream-self  of  mine 
which  died  fifteen  years  ago,  you  have 
made  me  a  desolate  man,  with  an  awful 
hidden  past  between  me  and  the  living 
world.  You  have  made  me  —  psha!  you 
won't  understand.  But  even  you  will  un- 
derstand this  much,  ybu  never  spoke 
ofjne  or  of  Paris  at  all  in  your  delirium, 
1  chose  you  should  condemn  yourself  out 
of  your  own  mouth,  that  was  all.  I  have 
been  in  your  hands  all  these  years,  and 
now  you  are  in  mine.     I  shall  kill  you." 

His  blue  eyes  widely  distended  with 
fear,  his  damp  limp  hands  resting  open 
upon  the  coverlid,  Val  Fairlie  lay  as  mo- 
tionless as  though  he  were  paralyzed,  his 
dry  tongue  clacking  against  his  teeth.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  he  could  form 
the  question,  and  then  it  was  gasped  rather 
than  spoken. 

"  You,  a  priest,  will  do  this  thing?  *• 

"  No.  I,  a  man,"  said  Monsieur  le  Curi 
grimly. 

In  the  long  silence  that  followed,  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  settine  the  candle 
back  in  its  former  place,  he  began  pacing 
the  little  room,  his  shoulders  more  erect, 
his  step  more  decisive.  It  were  as  thoush 
with  his  final  words  he  had  cast  off  the 
last  remnant  of  the  hampering  priesthood, 
and  had  grown  young  again  in  his  daim 
to  his  old  name  and  his  old  vengeance. 
When  the  solitary  word  ^*I/owf  brokt 
the  sudden  stillness,  his  reply  was  be^ 
aided  by  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  asked,  •*  has  the  world 
proved  so  enchanting  to  you,  that  you 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  quitting  it  ?  mve 
you  visions  of  bloody  knives,  and  bowls 
of  poison  ?  You  needn't  be  alarmed,  for 
1  assure  you  that  dyin^  under  my  roof 
will  be  the  most  natural  thine  in  the  world. 
Letting  you  worry  yourself  back  in  the 
fever  —  a  slipped  bandage — a  little  less 
care,  and  then  while  my  faithful  flock  con- 
dole with  me  on  the  loss  of  my  patient,  I 
shall  bury  you.  If  I  knew  where  —  old 
Lucas  was  —  I  would  ask  him  to  the  fu- 
neral." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  hesitat- 
ingly, and  a  perplexed  look  came  into  his 
face.  Since  the  moment  when  he  bad 
been  fascinated  by  the  shadow  on  the  walli 
Val  Fairlie  had  lain  almost  in  a  state  of 
coma,  conscious  of  nothing  but  an  OffC^ 
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whelming  sense  of  terror,  but  now  there 
came  a  relief  to  the  tension  which  had 
been  binding  him.  Dick  Lucas  had  been 
a  gav,  rackety  young  fellow  of  whom  Rey- 
ner  had  seen  something  in  the  old  Paris 
days,  but  the  two  men  had  never  been 
more  than  acquaintances,  and  Fairlie  felt 
sure  that,  ordinarily  speaking,  his  would 
be  the  very  last  name  to  recur  to  the  oth- 
er's memory.  Was  he  losing  his  mem- 
ory then,  and  becoming  insane?  Or  had 
he  already  been  mad,  on  this  one  point  at 
all  events,  for  years  ?  Suffering  as  he 
had  suffered,  and  living  the  life  that  he 
had  lived,  was  quite  enough  to  make  the 
man  a  monomaniac.  It  was  strange  that 
this  thought  should  be  the  one  to  recall 
Fairlie  from  the  state  of  impassiveness 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  it  certainly 
acted  as  a  spur.  If  he  were  perfectly 
sane,  there  was  something  so  diabolical, 
so  ghastly  in  the  idea  of  nursing  a  dying 
man  back  to  life  for  the  sake  of  torturing 
before  killing  him,  that  his  brain  had  re- 
fused to  face  the  truth  and  had  grown  tor- 
pid witii  the  effort,  but  with  this  second 
theory  hope  sprang  to  life  again.  He 
might  outwit  him,  or  he  might  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  by  counter- 
feiting a  courage  he  could  not  feel.  He 
was  not  even  in  outward  form  at  all  a  reli- 
gious man,  and  probably  he  had  not  said 
a  prayer  during  the  last  dozen  years,  but 
in  the  extremity  of  his  need,  the  image  of 
his  lost  wife  came  forcibly  before  him, 
and  not  knowing  that  he  did  so,  he  mur- 
mured her  name,  '■*'  Isabel,'''' 

That  unconscious  appeal  to  the  dead 
woman  whom  both  these  men  had  loved, 
was  succeeded  by  another  of  those  long 
and  terrible  silences,  and  then  the  priest 
spoke  again.  He  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  now  con- 
fronted its  occupant  with  his  arms  firmly 
folded  across  his  breast. 

"  Isabel  is  dead,"  he  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  sadly,  and  without  a  trace  of 
his  former  airy  tones.  "  I  thought  I  could 
do  it,  but  I  was  wrong.  Had  she  been 
alive,  I  must  have  let  you  go.  I  would  not 
break  her  heart,  although  she  helped  to 
break  mine." 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  my  death  would 
affect  any  one  very  much,"  returned  Fair- 
lie,  surpr'sing  himself  by  the  tranfluil  way 
in  which  he  spoke,  and  watchisj^fcll  lis- 
tener very  intently,  *•  excpv^*":.f "S^^yny 
little  girl  —  Isabel's  chiid."  ^^^ 

**  Isabel's  child  }  "  the  hoarse  eager  echo 
followed  instantly  in  his  words,  and  the 
still  figure  sprang  into  sudden  life.  "What 
did  you  say  .-^  "  his  face  flushing,  his  hands 


outstretched,  "  Isabel's  child !    Did   Isa- 
bel leave  a  little  child  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  girl.  Another  Isabel."  With 
the  double  discovery  of  John  Reyner's 
identity  in  this  Belgian  priest,  and  that 
his  own  hours  were  virtually  numbered, 
Val  Fairlie  seemed  to  have  passed  through 
the  bitterness  of  death,  and  all  fear  had 
now  left  him.  It  even  struck  him,  in  th||^ 
curious  analytical  fashion  in  which  the 
sub-current  of  this  man's  thoughts  were 
wont  to  run,  as  a  pathetic  touch  of  unwrit- 
ten poetry  that  now  his  wife  was  no  longer 
able  to  shield  this  worthless  lovable  hus- 
band of  hers,  it  should  be  her  little 
daughter  on  whom  the  task  devolved. 

"  Didn't  you  look  in  m^  knapsack  ? " 
he  continued.  "  The  heavier  luggage  was 
sent  on  to  Dinant,  but  I  suppose  the  knap- 
sack was  found  with  me,  wasn^t  it  ?  Isa  s 
photograph  is  in  it." 

Monsieur  le  Curd  went  to  the  cupboard, 
and  taking  out  a  knapsack  brought  it  to 
the  bed. 

"  I  knew  who  you  were,  so  there  was  no 
occasion  to  look  over  your  property,"  he 
said  briefly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Fairlie  invol- 
untarily, wondering  at  the  old-gentlemanly 
instincts  which  had  outlasted  such  an  exile, 
and  then  he  unfastened  the  straps  and 
took  out  a  tin  case.  "  This  is  Isabel's 
child,"  he  added,  placing  a  plush-framed 
photograph  in  the  priest's  open  palm. 

The  apparently  simple  words  were  care- 
fully chosen.  He  was  anxious  to  keep 
that  one  fact  well  before  the  other's  eyes. 

Monsieur  le  Curd  took  the  picture,  and 
carried  it  to  the  light.  It  showed  him  the 
face  of  a  ten  years'  child  with  large,  inno- 
cent eyes  and  long,  curly  hair,  —  Isabel  in 
miniature.  So  this  was  her  child.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  get  the  fact 
into  his  tired  brain.  Strange  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  Isabel  as  a  mother,  never 
pictured  her  with  the  soft,  clinging  fingers 
of  a  little  child  in  hers,  or  with  a  baby 
head  lying  on  her  bosom.  His  own  lost 
dreams  of  a  possible  fatherhood  came  back 
to  him  as  he  looked.  How  he  would  have 
loved  such  a  child  as  this  1  How  he  would 
have  watched  so  that  no  cloud  ever  rested 
on  the  happy  little  face  ! 

"Of  course  my  death  will  make  her 
very  wretched  for  a  time,"  Val  Fairlie  was 
speaking  a^ain,  "but  for  Isabel's  sake  I 
know  you  will  make  the  child  your  charge." 

"  I  ?  —  I  ?  "    The  priest  came  hastily  to 
the  bedside,  his  voice  rising  shrilly.     "  I 
shall  never  see  the  child.     I  shall  be  the 
last  person  on  earth  who  can  ever  go  to 
her.'^ 
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"  I  don't  see  that,"  replied  Fairlie  coolly, 
though  his  heart  beat  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. "  As  you  say,  no  one  will  ever  know 
you  killed  me.  She  must  be  your  charge. 
It  is  what  you  will  owe  to  Isabel  if  you 
rob  her  little  girl  of  her  father." 

**  My  charge.  Yes,  my  charge."  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  had  seated  himself  again  in 
his  former  place,  and  now  was  repeating 
the  words  vacantly,  not  once,  nor  twice, 
but  a  dozen  times.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
as  though  conscious  of  his  own  action, 
and  stole  a  side  look  at  his  companion. 
**  Let  us  talk  business,"  he  said  abruptly, 
with  an  evident  effort  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts.  "  How  would  your  death  mate- 
rially affect  your  daughter  ? " 

**'As  a  child  it  would  of  course  only 
make  her  miserable.  I  don't  pretend  to 
shine  in  many  ways,  but  I  do  as  a  father, 
and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  Isa  still  misses 
her  mother.  I  never  go  home  without 
taking  her  toys  and  sweets ;  all  the  bright- 
ness of  her  lite  comes  from  *  daddy.'  But, 
as  I  say,  it  is  when  she  grows  older  that 
she  will  feel  it  most.  I  have  made  a  lot 
of  money,  but  I've  saved  nothing,  and 
Isabel  must  turn  out  and  work.  She  will 
be  just  the  age  her  mother  was  when  you 
first  saw  her,  and  they  will  be  as  much 
alike  as  two  raindrops.  Can't  you  imagine 
how  the  little  head  will  droop  under  the 
burden,  how  the  gentle  eyes  will  fill  with 
tears  when  she  is  treated  harshly  or  in- 
sulted because  she  is  pretty,  and  oecause 
she  stands  alone  .'^  You  must  go  to  her 
sometimes.  Isabel's  child  will  not  know 
it  is  to  you  she  owed  the  trouble  and  the 
misery  which  came  upon  her;  that  it  was 
you " 

A  broken,  inarticulate  cry  burst  from 
the  priest's  lips.  It  was  more  the  cry  of 
a  wounded  beast  than  the  voice  of  a  man, 
but  Val  Fairlie  knew  that  the  battle  was 
won.  Monsieur  le  Cur^  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  stretched  out  his  hands  almost  in  sup- 
plication. His  deci>sct  eyes  seemed  liter- 
ally smouldering  in  their  sockets,  and 
great  purple  veins  stood  out  upon  his  fore- 
head. 

"  For  Isabel's  sake,"  he  said  at  last,  the 
words  falling  thickly  from  his  indrawn 
lips,  and  in  another' moment  Val  Fairlie 
was  alone. 

The  blackness  of  the  night  was  for  a 
brief  instant  rent  by  a  sudden  light  as  the 
house  door  of  the  vicarage  was  rapidly 
opened  and  shut,  and  then  a  maddened,  de- 
fenceless man  was  added  to  the  playthings 
of  the  storm.  Struggling  on  against  the 
wind  and  rain,  now  slowly  when  his  jaded 
frame  refused  its  task,  now  wildly  when  it 


was  stung  into  greater  e£E6rt  by  the  fret- 
ting spirit  within,  went  Monsieur  le  Cur6. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  almost  a  cessa* 
tion  of  thought.  He  knew  he  was  running 
away,  he  knew  he  must  run  away,  but  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  were  stilt  blank  to 
him.  At  last  some  sharp  sound  —  it  was 
the  cracking  of  a  branch  overhead  — 
roused  the  benumbed  brain,  and  he  began 
recalling  old  Paris  days,  thinking  of  tsar 
bel,  and  even  placidly  of  that  handsome 
boy  whom  his  friends  called  Val,  and 
whom  he  himself  had  always  rather  de- 
spised. How  beautiful  Isabel  had  looked 
that  night  when  he  had  first  met  her  at 
the  embassy  ball !  Hark  I  the^  were  play- 
ing the  love-valse  again  to  which  they  two 
had  first  danced.  He  could  just  eaten  the 
strains.  He  stopped  abruptly  and  began 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  wiUi  a 
half-admiring,  half-tender  expression  on 
his  face.  **  Darling,"  he  whispered,  **  when 
we  are  marr— "  He  broke  o£E  with 
a  sharp  cry,  for  something  had  struck 
against  him.  It  was  the  little  metal  cross 
which  hung  round  his  neck,  and  which, 
swaying  with  his  own  movement,  had  thus 
been  tossed  against  his  hand.  After 
groping  painfully,  he  found  it  and  held  it 
tight.  The  familiar  touch,  the  familiar 
Or  a  pro  nobis ^  which  sounded  to  his  ex- 
cited fancy  as  though  spoken  by  a  plead- 
ing angel,  brought  with  them  a  sudden 
flood  of  tears,  and  awaking  from  his  long 
bewilderment.  Monsieur  le  Cur^  peered 
about  him  curiously.  His  wandering  steps 
had  retraced  themselves  and  he  was  now 
under  the  shelter  of  the  old  church ;  the 
rain  was  abating,  the  wind  no  longer 
howled  so  fiercely.  Mechanically  seeking 
for  the  key,  he  unfastened  the  door,  and 
securing  it  on  the  inner  side,  he  stok 
softly  along  the  nave,  and  knelt  down  in 
front  of  the  little  altar.  Mind  and  body 
were  alike  exhausted,  and  he  knelt  on 
there  wholly  oblivious  of  time,  and  weep- 
ing quietly.  But  when  the  coming  dawn 
shot  one  long  streak  of  light  through  the 
small  unpainted  window,  it  fell  upon  the 
great  wooden  crucifix,  and  Monsieur  le 
Cur^  glanced  reverently  upward*  The 
li^ht  was  resting  upon  the  lips  of  the  dead 
Christ,  and  their  rigidity  was  softened  into 
a  smile  of  forgiveness  and  of  peace. 

It  was  all  a  nine  days*  wonder  amongst 
the  good  folk  of  that  Ardennes  viltafc. 
That  Monsieur  le  Cur6  should  afasoit 
I  himself  for  four-andtwenty  hoars  was 
I  strange  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  that 
i  the  invalided  Englishman  should  take  that 
!  opportunity  to  quit  the  place 
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more  inexplicable.  Hewaarich,  of  course, 
this  English  milord,  and  if  he  chose  to 
waste  his  mooey  and  risk  his  life  by  in- 
sisting on  being  conveyed  some  tweaty 
miles  to  the  neighboring  doctor's  house, 
it  was  of  course  his  own  concern.  Afait, 
Mon  Dieu,  comme  ilt  itaient  fous,  ces 
anglais!  Well,  they  were  glad  he  was 
gone,  for  now  Monsieur  le  Cur^  could 
spare  more  time  for  Ihem  and  iheir  coo- ' 
cerns.  The  strain  of  nursing  had  left  him  I 
a  trifle  quieter  perhaps,  a  thought  more 
silent,  but  otherwise  just  the  same,  ce  bon  \ 
Monsieur  le  Cur^, 

Mabel  E.  Wotton. 


From  Ths  ConUmpomr  Rlrilw. 
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No  greater  stir  could  possibly  have 
been  made  by  any  literary  event  than  that 
which,  just  now,  goes  from  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  to  the  Sicilian  shores,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  founder  of  Italian  unity. 
For  years  past  the  manuscript  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Adriano  Lemmi,  the  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasons  of  the  penin- 
sula. So  little,  however,  was  heard  of  it 
of  late,  that  a  suspicion  sometimes  arose 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  design  to  burke 
alto^Iher  these  valuable  papers,  lest  rev- 
elations should  come  to  light  which  might 
unpleasantly  reflect  uoon,  shock,  and  com- 
promise various  exalted  personages  and 

At  last  the  book  is  brought  out.  and  it 
certainly  proves  to  contain  plain-spoken 
statements,  often  couched  in  words  of  ex- 
treme frankness,  acerbity  —  nay,  wrath. 
There  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  out- 
bursts of  hatred  against  the  Roman  priest- 
hood   in    terms    unheard    of    elsewhere. 


halo,  where  undeserved,  being  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  Amongst  pages  full  of  enthu- 
siastic love  for  his  fatherland,  for  the 
cause  of  popular  freedom  in  the  demo- 
cratic sense,  and  for  truly  brave  compan- 
ions-! n -arms,  there  are  severe  taunts 
against  the  mass  of  the  Italian  peasantry 
because  oC  their  want  of  patriotism,  ana 
angry  reproaches  against  thousands  of 
those  who  occasionally  fought  under  Gar- 
ib.ildi,  because  of  (heir  despicable  cow- 
ardice.   The  "foxy  policy"  of  Cavour, 
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ivho  did  all  that  he  could  to  make  the 
^>iciliaa  ezpeditioa  of  i860  abortive, 
though  he  afterwards  appropriated  iis 
friiita,  ii  mercilessly  exposed.  At  the 
R:ime  time  the  kind  ot  rivalrv,  which  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  tne  two  leaders 
oi  the  Italian  party  of  action  knew  well  to 
rj\ist  between  them,  finds  expression  in 
extraordinary  attacks  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Maziini. 

AlK^ther,  ft  {s  a  book  of  a  smashing 
e-baracter.  Itis  composed  of  recollectiona 
f\rst  noted  down  in  the  fall  of  1S40,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  republic  by 
tite  French  army,  and  then  continued,  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  in  1872,  with 
which  date  the  "Autobiographical  Me> 
nioirs"end.  The  style,  therefore,  is  an 
unequal  one.  There  are  chapters  rising 
10  poetical  fervor,  in  such  bigb-flown 
southern  language,  and  with  so  many 
paints  of  exclamation,  that  the  nortbem 
reader  is  apt  to  be  taken  aback.  Then 
:ire  other  pages.  In  which  the  experienced 
s^iilor  who  has  been  tossed  about  on  almost 
.^11  the  seas  of  the  world,  the  rough-and- 
rt-adv  guerilla  leader  with  his  cunning  eye 
nnd  his  deep  knovledge  of  men,  speaks  as 
one  who  has  penetrated  the  core  of  things 
And  understands  the  worst  sides  of  human 
nature.  Perhaps  the  true  Garibaldi  comes 
out  in  this  very  mixture.  Not  the  least 
so  when,  athwart  some  noble  and  elevated 
.illusion  to  heroic  exploits,  he  suddenly 
niikes  use  of  an  expletive  in  Spanish,  aa 
J  reminder  of  his  wild  days  in  southern 
America,  where  he  fought  in  the  service 
■A  the  republic  of  Rio  Grande  against  the 
<  nipire  erf  Brazil,  and  otherwise  led  a  fre«- 
looting,  sea-rover's  Icortaro)  life,  as  he 
liimseQ  calls  it 

There  is  a  Homeric,  or  rather  a  Vikine^ 
luuch  in  the  manly  fondness  with  which 
he  sings  the  praise  of  the  good  ship  In 
which  he  first  ploughed  the  Mediterra- 
^van,  and  then  the  Black  Sea.  He  ad- 
'losses  her  as  "thou,"  pointing  to  her 
:  }my  flanks,  her  finely-formed  masb,  her 
I  icious  deck,  her  bigh-bosoraed  woman's 
I  <i,st,  which  always  remainedasan  imprint 
ij[i  his  imagination.  His  father,  a  simple 
Ltnd  honest  mariner,  he  only  blames  be- 
c\iuse  he  sent  him  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
liiieen,  instead  of  at  the  age  of  eight  Of 
hi^dear  mother  he  says  that  she  had  as 
aui^l's  heart,  and  that  he  idolized  her. 
Though  certainly  not  superstitious,  he,  in 

,  the  greatest  dangers  of  his  stormy  life,  on 
thu  tumultuous  ocean  and  in  the  stress  of 
battle,  sometimes  fancied  he  saw  her  bent 
down  in  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  soa. 

I  Whilst  not  believlDg,  be  yet  felt  on  wof^^ 
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occasions  deeply  moved  —  happy,  or  at  tried  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken,  and 
least  less  wretched.  However,  the  details  put  on  a  horse,  with  his  hands  tied  backy 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  we  must  and  his  legs  even  bound  together  under 
pass  over.  So,  also,  the  story  of  how  he  the  animars  belly.  On  his  refusing  to  be- 
wooed  and  won  Anita,  the  Creole  Amazon,  tray  the  persons  who  had  furnished  him 
whose  beauty,  goodness,  and  prowess  in  with  the  means  for  flight,  he  was  first  bru- 
battle  he  extols  ever  and  anon,  and  whose  tally  beaten  with  a  whip  by  the  corn- 
loss,  during  the  terrible  sufferings  of  his  mander  of  Gualeguay,  and  then  hung  up, 
retreat  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  he  deplores  for  two  hours,  by  the  wrists,  on  a  rope 
in  accents  of  deepest  love.  drawn  over  a  beam  in  the  prison.  *•  I, 
The  fate  of  nations  often  hangs  on  a  who  had  devoted  my  whole  life  to  the 
thread.  At  this  day,  the  unification  of  relief  of  the  suffering,  who  had  devoted  it 
Italy  may  appear  a  very  simple,  natural,  to  war  against  tvranny  and  against  priests, 
historically  unavoidable  fact.  Yet  those  the  patrons  ana  administrators  of  torture! 
who  know  what  a  heavy  task  it  was,  in  My  body  was  burning  like  a  furnace.  My 
our  time,  once  more  to  knead  together  the  stomach  dried  up  the  water  which  I  swal- 
Roman  stock,  and  how  the  personality  of  lowed  without  interruption,  and  which  was 
Garibaldi  alone  was  able  to  join  south  poured  into  me  by  a  soldier,  as  if  it  were 
to  north,  cannot  read  without  a  strange  a  red-hot  iron.  Such  sufferings  cannot  be 
feeling  his  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  described.  When  they  took  me  down,  I 
What  if  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  for  no  longer  moaned;  I  was  in  a  swoon;  I 
that  conspiracy,  owing  to  which  a  sentence  was  like  a  corpse  I " 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  him  by  What  a  narrow  escape  the  Italian  cause 
default,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-  there  had  1  But  that  is  a  view  which  the 
seven?  On  the  5th  of  February,  1834,  he  armchair  philosophers  of  the  political 
fortunately  was  able  to  steal  out  of  Genoa,  cloud-cuckoo-land  will  perhaps  not  agree 
disguised  as  a  peasant  —  henceforth  an  to.  Yet  it  is  a  view  which  was  practically 
exile.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  read  his  held  by  two  men  of  such  dififerent  cast  of 
condemnation  to  death  in  a  paper  at  Mar-  thought  as  Garibaldi,  the  freethinker,  and 
seilles.  "There,"  he  adds,  "began  my  Mazzini,  the  prophet,  whose  device  was: 
public  life."  He  does  not  mention  that  at  "  God  and  the  people." 
Marseilles  he  met  Mazzini,  the  head  of  As  a  patriotic  democrat  Garibaldi  had 
Young  Italy.  From  the  works*  of  the  begun  his  political  life.  This  is  what,  at 
latter,  however,  we  know  the  fact,  and  also  the  end  of  his  career,  he  writes  in  the 
that  Garibaldi's  secret  nom  de  guerre  in  preface  to  his  memoirs:  — 
the  patriotic  association  was  Borel.     In 

Gucrzoni's  ample   and  highly  interesting  A  stormy  life,  made  up  of  good  and  evil,  as 

work,t  it  is  well  pointed  out  how  the  char-  ^  believe  to  be  that  of  tlic  greater  number  of 

acters  of  the  two  men,  then  both  equally  1"^";     \'^  ^^"^^  of  tyranny  and  «rf  false- 

young,  were  evidently  loo  different  to  "al-  tTt^~^fTo„L  !^^^^^^^  '*^  ^"8.^ 
f  V*i  ..  "^r  *.i  i.  1  ..  •  1  system  01  honest  people,  the  normal  system 
low  of  the  creation  of  that  electric  spark  4en  wished  for  brthe  ^jority  and  n^im- 
which  lights  the  flame  of  mutual  love,  and  posed  by  violence  and  imposture.  Tolerant 
of  a  lasting  community'  of  thought.'*  Still,  and  not  exclusive,  I  am  not  capable  of  obtmd- 
curious  to  say,  the  first  ship  which  Gari-  ing  my  republicanism  by  force— say,  for  in* 
baldi,  together  with  his  friend  Rossetti,  stance,  upon  the  Englisn,  when  they  are  con- 
fitted  out  for  the  republic  of  Rio  Grande,  tent  with  the  Government  of  Queen  Yictoiia. 
being  provided  with  letters  of  marque,  was  '^"^»  content  as  they  are,  their  GovenuMBt 
called  the  Mazzini  —so  named,  as  we  also  must  pass  for  bemg  republican.  .  .  .  InevoT- 

■ibaldi  himself.  ^^'?,S  ^  t^^f  Tl?"  ^  ^^''f  *^~y  ™?*  ••I* 


findtte 

J  of  efcn 

.  _  JEiay  be  accused  n 

paigns,  and  for  a  time  lain  nearly  lifeless,  pessimism ;  but  the  patient  reader  most  forgiie 
had  succumbed  to  the  horrible  torture  he  mc :  to-day  I  enter  my  sixty-fifth  year,  and, 
was  afterwards  put  to  at  Gualeguay  1  He  having  during  the  greater  part  of  my  life  l» 
was  a  prisoner  on  parole.  He  thought  the  lievcd  in  the  bettering  of  mankind,  I  led 
government  of  his  captors  would  itself  be  embittered  by  seeing  so  much  evil  and  so 
glad  to  get  rid  of  his  presence.  So  he  "'"^'^  corruption  in  this  so<alled  dnliMd 
^  ^  '  century.  ...  A  fnend  of  peace,  of  iteh^  of 

•  c».-..-  iTj-.-     T     I-.-  jk'  r-'  iLf     •  •      1  ,  justice,  I  am  yet  compelled  to  ooncliidev&h 

•  Scntti  Editi  c  JDediti  di  Giuseppe  Mazzmi,  vol.    i,  '  r  Iv     c        •  u  T         r*****^*"^  """ 

iii.,  p.  334.  ^^  I  the  axiom  of  the  Spanish-Americaa 

t  Ganbaidi.    Con  Documenti  Editi  e  iDediti;  di  ' ' '  La  guerra  cs  la  verdadera  vida  del 
Giuseppe  Guerzoni.  I  (War  is  the  true  life  of  man.) 
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It  was  in  1849  that  Garibaldi  wrote  the 
following  words,  which  he  gives  in  the 
present  book :  — 

Romci  which  I  saw  in  my  youthful  mind, 
was  the  Rome  of  the  future —  Rome  of  which 
I  have  never  despaired,  not  when  shipwrecked, 
not  when  on  the  point  of  death,  not  when  an 
exile  in  the  depth  of  American  forests.  .  .  . 
Rome  became  dear  to  me  above  all  worldly 
existence.  For  me  Rome  is  Italy  —  the  sym- 
bol of  national  union,  under  whatever  form  of 
Government  you  may  wish.  And  the  most  in> 
fernal  work  of  the  Papacy  was,  to  keep  the 
country  morally  and  materially  divided. 

It  was  with  ideas  of  this  kind  that  he 
had  come  over  in  1848,  with  sixty-three  of 
his  companions  of  the  Italian  Legion  he 
had  formed  in  his  South  American  cam- 
paigns, to  take  part  in  the  war  of  deliv- 
erance.  Leaving  on  April  15,  he  only 
landed  at  his  native  town,  Nizza,  on  June 
23,  when  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
was  already  ablaze  with  revolution.  Full 
of  sadness  is  his  description  of  the  *' vag- 
abond and  unwelcome  existence  "  he  and 
his  associates  had  for  a  long  time  to  go 
through.  He  saw  King  Charles  Albert  at 
his  headquarters.  He  found  him  mis- 
trustful, irresolute,  hesitating;  and  though 
he  would  not  throw  a  stone  on  that  dead 
man,  but  rather  leave  history  to  judge 
him,  he  yet  cannot  avoid  calling  him  "the 
principal  cause  of  our  ruin."  The  king 
declined  Garibaldi's  service.  "  I  would 
have  served  Italy  under  the  orders  of  that 
same  king  as  if  the  nation  had  been  repub- 
lican ;  and  I  would  have  drawn  after  me, 
on  the  same  path  of  self-abnegation,  those 
youths  who  had  confidence  in  me.  To 
make  Italy  one  and  free  from  foreign  pes- 
tilence was  my  aim ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  aim  of  most  men  in  that  epoch." 

At  the  present  time,  it  may  seem  diffi- 
cult to  many  to  realize  the  picture  of  Gari- 
baldi not  only  repelled  by  the  king,  but 
also  looked  askance  at  by  provisional  gov- 
ernments which  had  issued  from  barri- 
cades. The  very  costume  then  already 
worn  by  him  and  his  brothers-iu-arms 
gave  offence.  The  pretext  put  forward 
was,  that  the  red  shirt  was  too  conspic- 
uous in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Yet  no 
capotes  were  furnished  to  his  men.  Mis- 
erably clad,  badly  equipped,  the  three 
thousand  volunteers  whom  he  had,  after 
much  delay,  been  allowed  to  gather  round 
him,  looked  at  last  'Mnore  like  a  caravan 
of  Bedaweens  than  like  men  organized 
for  the  defence  of  their  country."  When 
battling  was  suspended,  his  legion  was 
quartered  now  here,  now  there,  through- 


out the  peninsula,  in  a  manner  clearlv 
showing  how  little  its  presence  was  rel- 
ished anywhere. 

Garibaldi  never  stints  his  praise  to 
those  who  fought  welL  But  with  merci- 
less truthfulness,  as  if  to  read  a  whole- 
some lesson  to  his  countrymen,  he  brands 
the  cowardice,  the  demoralization,  which 
repeatedly  broke  out  in  the  ranks.  Once, 
in  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1848,  the 
braver  portion  of  his  men  were  on  the 
point  ot  firing  on  the  rest,  who  had  begun 
to  fiy  in  every  direction;  and  with  diffi- 
culty  could  he  and  the  officers  prevent  a 
massacre.  Certain  patriotic  tales  of  vic- 
tories then  eained  over  the  Austrians  he 
dissects  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Over 
and  over  has  he  to  speak  of  desertions 
during  the  ni^ht,  when  guns  were  found 
strewn  over  the  fields,  and  numbers  of 
men  had  run  away,  making  tracks  across 
the  Swiss  border. 

His  trustiest  men  were  those  of  good 
education,  belonging  to  families  ot  dis* 
tinction  in  the  various  Italian  provinces. 
The  peasant  element  was  wholly  absent 
from  his  camp.  Never  did  a  single  man 
of  that  class  enlist  as  a  volunteer  for  the 
national  cause.  Strapping  fellows  as  they 
were,  they  only  served  in  the  army  be- 
cause forcibly  sent  into  it  as  recruits. 
Otherwise,  led  by  the  priests  with  crucifix 
in  band,  they  acted  as  helpmates  of  reac- 
tion, rising  against  their  would-be  deliver- 
ers and  benefactors  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
Duchies,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  and  on  Roman  territory,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic— ' always  under 
clerical  guidance.  **  Egged  on  by  the 
priests,  the  peasants  armed  and  ever  will 
arm  themselves  against  free  government :  *' 
so  Garibaldi  indignantly  writes  after  1849. 
Here  there  is  evidence  — of  which  history 
indeed  furnishes  examples  enough  —  that 
in  a  good  cause  an  intelligent  and  strong 
minority,  striving  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses,  has  a  natural  right,  under  a  tyran- 
nical rule,  superior  to  that  of  an  ignorant 
populace  which  is  sjrstematically  kept  in  a 
state  of  mental  degradation.  No  wonder 
Garibaldi  contemptuously  dismisses  those 
who,  with  the  parrot-cry  of  '*  freedom  for 
all  "  —  meaning  freedom  for  the  sworn 
enemies  of  intellectual  culture  —  would 
render  it  impossible  to  draw  a  population, 
sunk  in  superstitiout  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  it  is  kept  imprisoned  by 
theocratical  fetters.  On  this  subject.  Ma- 
caulay  once  also  said  the  right  word. 

When  describing  how,  In  mid-winter 
(December,  1848),  his  suffering  men  had« 
for  the  third  time,  to  cross  the  Apennine»« 
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without  even  the  protection  of  a  capote, 
Garibaldi  says :  — 

Amidst  the  evils  which  assailed  us,  and 
which  tormented  us  in  our  poor  country,  not 
the  least  were  the  calumnies  of  the  clerical 
party,  whose  poison,  hidden  like  that  of  the 
reptile,  and  as  deadly,  had  been  spread  among 
the  ignorant  masses,  depicting  us  in  the  most 
horrible  colors.  According  to  the  priestly 
necromancers,  we  were  people  capable  of 
every  species  of  violence  against  property  and 
family  life,  dissolute,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
discipline  —  wherefore  our  arrival  was  feared 
like  that  of  wolves  or  murderers. 

"A  race  of  vampires,"  ** vipers,"  "dis- 
ciples of  Torquemada,"  and  so  forth,  are 
the  epithets  Garibaldi  many  a  time  uses 
against  the  agents  of  the  papal  hierarchy. 

In  a  country  where  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  the  population  is  agricultural,  the 
inertness  or  downright  opposition  of  the 
peasantry  to  a  struggling  cause  is  a  terri- 
ble obstacle.  The  case  of  Poland  vividly 
presents  itself  to  the  memory.  Both  in 
1848  and  in  1849,  Garibaldi  says,  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  internal  enemies  of  the 
national  cause  easily  found  guides,  spies, 
and  scouts,  and  always  knew  of  his  where- 
abouts during  the  campaign,  whilst  he 
himself  could  not  get  a  guide  or  a  spy 
with  a  handful  of  gold.  Sometimes  an 
unwilling  priest  had,  therefore,  to  be  requi- 
sitioned by  force,  and  marched  in  front. 
What  with  all  these  wretched  experiences, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
doujjhty  warrior  exclaims  :  "  Truly,  it  was 
worth  while  to  come  for  this  the  whole 
way  from  South  America  to  combat  the 
snow  of  the  Apennines !  One  might  have 
died  from  shame." 

On  such  occasions  his  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  gallant  deeds  of  his  Italian 
Legion  in  South  America.  He  thought  of 
the  brave  Gauchos  on  the  Pampas.  Grief- 
shot  and  heart-struck,  he  compared  the 
"strong  sons  of  Columbus"  beyond  the 
Atlantic  with  his  **unwarlike  and  effemi- 
nate countrymen  " in  Italy,  **  the  enervated 
sons  of  Ausonia,"  "the  degenerate  de- 
scendants of  the  greatest  people,"  as  he 
calls  a  number  of  them,  even  in  1859.  He 
had  a  right  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
cowards,  for  he  himself  never  failed  in 

Chysical  or  moral  couratje.  He  ever  stood 
ravel V  in  the  breach,  though  always 
rackeci  with  rheumatic  pains,  from  which 
he  was  a  continual  sufferer,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  gone  through  in 
his  American  campaigns  —  so  much  so 
that  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman 
republic,  on  February  8,  1849,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^0  ' 
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be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  adjor 
tant  into  the  Assembly  to  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth. In  the  Lombard  campaign  of 
1848,  the  spirit  of  his  band  being  much 
shaken,  desertion  became  so  rampant  in 
retreat,  that  the  whole  force  at  last  dwin- 
died  down  to  a  mere  handful.  Garibaldi 
finally  reached  the  Swiss  frontier  with  but 
thirty  men.  Fever-stricken,  he  had  to 
seek  temporary  refuee  there.  Returned 
to  Italy ;  ill-received  by  governments  pro- 
fessing to  serve  the  popular  cause;  with 
the  small,  badly  clad,  badly  fed,  and  worse 
armed  troop  he  had  once  more  formed, 
thrown  upon  a  kind  of  eleemosynary  sub- 
sistence, he  was  glad  to  find  in  the  people 
of  Ravenna  and  Bologna  a  more  patriotic, 
more  masculine  race  than  he  had  some* 
times  had  to  deal  with.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  done  then.  From  the  life 
of  inaction  which  weighed  upon  him,  he 
was  drawn  by  "  the  Roman  dagger  which 
changed  our  fate,  and  converted  us  from 
outlaws  into  men  gaining  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship." That  cUgger  was  the  one  whidi 
struck  down  Rossi,  the  minister  of  the 
pope,  and  opened  up  the  way  for  the  Ro* 
man  republic. 

Garibaldi,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
follower  of  Beccaria  —  an  adversary,  in 
principle,  of  the  penalty  of  death  —  speaks 
in  characteristic  words  of  **  Harmodios, 
Pelopidas,  and  Brutus,  who  delivered  their 
country  from  tyrants ; "  comparing  them 
with  those  who  struck  a  blow  against  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  the  Bourbon  of  Naples, 
and  so  forth.  It  may  be  brought  to  recol- 
lection here  that,  after  the  deliverance  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  he,  by  a  special  decree, 
awarded  a  pension  to  tne  family  of  Ageai- 
lao  Milano.  Bv  one  of  those  strange  con- 
trasts which  otten  occur  in  civil  wars,  a 
son  of  Rossi  served  under  Garibaldi  in 
Lombardy,  and  is  lauded  by  his  leader  as 
a  distinguished  and  valorous  officer.  Of 
the  deed  done  at  Rome,  Garibaldi  writes: 
*'The  old-world  city,  being  worthy,  oa 
that  day,  of  ancient  glory,  mtd  itself  ol 
a  most  dangerous  satellite  of  tyranny,  and 
bathed  the  marble  steps  of  the  dapitol 
with  his  blood.  A  Roman  youth  had 
found  once  more  the  steel  of  Marcus 
Brutus." 

The  adherents  of  Mazzini  have  alwmyi 
denied  any  responsibility  for  this  act 
Garibaldi  clearly  patronizes  it.  This  habit 
of  espousing,  as  it  were,  a  side  different 
from  that  of  the  other  most  eminent  felkm- 
worker  in  the  democratic  camp  secan  ID 
have  gradually  arisen  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  ever  after 
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184$.  It  came  to  a  climax  with  the  events 
of  1859-60.  The  names  of  both  were  the 
common  watchword  of  Italian  democracy; 
but  they  themselves  appeared  to  under- 
stand each  other  less  from  day  to  day. 
Whilst  now  and  then  co-operating  through 
mutual  friends,  they  ofiE  and  on  fell  out 
like  the  heroes  of  some  old  epic,  in  which 
the  fate  woven  by  the  Valkyrs  must  be 
inexorably  accomplished.  It  was  sad  to 
behold  them  thus  divided,  whilst  sufEering 
Liberty  mutely  showed  the  wounds  she 
received  from  the  strife  of  brothers. 

By  the  public  in  general,  little  was 
known  of  this  struggle  and  jealousy.  I 
saw  a  great  deal  of  it,  being  bound  to  both 
men  by  ties  of  friendship,  &r  a  great  many 
years,  down  to  their  death.  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  preparations  for 
various  enterprises  and  expeditions  which 
either  Mazzini  or  Garibaldi  planned  or 
officered.  The  understanding  in  each  case 
was,  that  the  other  Italian  leader  should 
not  be  initiated  into  the  scheme.  Thus  I 
knew  of  Mazzini  an  preparations  for  the 
Sicilian  rising  of  1800,  long  before  Gari* 
baldi  was  made  acquainted  with  them. 
Again,  I  was  informed,  by  a  special  mes- 
senger from  Garibaldi,  of  his  forthcoming 
expedition  against  Rome  in  1862;  word 
being  sent  at  the  same  time  that  Mazzini 
should  not  be  made  a  party  to  the  con- 
fidential knowledge.  This  trust  I  have 
always  scrupulously  kept  in  each  case. 
When  I  saw  the  feud  growing,  my  en- 
deavor was  to  promote,  ifpossible,  recon- 
ciliation for  the  sake  of  a  common  cause 
—  even  as  I  had  tried  to  do  in  the  es- 
trangement between  the  two  chief  repub- 
lican leaders  of  France,  Ledru-Rollin  and 
Lx>uis  Blanc;  in  each  case  with  indifferent 
success.  All  this  I  only  mention  so  that 
my  wish  for  impartial  judgment  may  be 
understood. 

Garibaldi  complains  that  as  early  as 
1848  he  was  subjected  to  a  kind  of  ostra- 
cism by  the  friends  of  Mazzini.  That 
ostracism,  he  maintains,  still  lasts  (1872). 
Its  motive  or  pretext,  he  thinks,  was  that 
he  had  been  ready,  in  the  year  of  revolu- 
tion, to  march  under  the  kmg's  banner  in 
a  royal  army,  whilst  Mazzini  and  his  asso- 
ciates kept  separate  under  a  republican 
flag.  In  some  passages,  Garibaldi  main- 
tains that  the  bearing  of  Mazzini  himself 
was  superior  to  that  of  his  followers.  "Z/» 
Mazzineria^''  he  contemptuously  calls 
them  over  and  over  again.  In  other  parts 
of  the  book,  however,  he  goes  straight 
for  Mazzini,  especially  when  speaking  of 
the  Roman  republic.  In  that  common- 
wealth, he  says,  Mazzini  was  ''practically 


the  dictator — a  title  the  responsibilities 
of  which  be  would  not  assume,  well  know- 
ing that  the  modest  and  pliant  character 
of  the  triumvirs,  Saffi  and  Armellini,  gave 
him  the  virtual  power.** 

Owing  to  this  book  being  composed  of 
chapters  written  at  various  times,  Gari- 
baldi's eicpressions  are  now  and  then 
slightly  contradictory.  After  all  the  re- 
criminations, and  after  having  significantly 
declared  that  he  is  "not  accustomed  to 
bear  hatred  to  the  individual,  least  of  all 
after  death,  but  that,  writing  history,  he 
feels  it  a  duty  calmly  to  make  known  the 
wrongs  done  to  him  (Garibaldi)  in  various 
circumstances  by  Mazzini,**  we  are  sud- 
denly startled,  in  one  of  the  last  chapters, 
by  finding  Mazzini,  together  with  Manin 
and  Guerrazzi,  among  "those  who  can 
justly  be  called  the  luminaries  of  the  mod- 
ern period  of  our  national  resurrection, 
and  who  have  well  merited  of  it'* 

The  great  grievance  of  Garibaldi  is,  that 
he  was  not  from  the  beginning  invested 
with  the  supreme  military  command  at 
Rome  in  1849^  He  gives  the  highest 
character  to  the  members  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  declaring  them  to  have 
been  the  worthy  descendants  of  glorious 
sires  after  so  many  centuries  of  serfdom 
and  degradation.  He  says  they  were  an 
honor  to  mankind,  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  Senates  of  antiq^uity  and  in  modern 
Parliaments,  presenting  a  majestic  spec- 
tacle. But  to  the  government,  that  is,  to 
Mazzini,  he  bears  a  deep  grudge  for  beinff 
appointed,  at  first,  to  an  imerior  command, 
and  only  offered  the  head  generalship 
when  the  danger  had  grown  overpowering. 
Mazzini,  he  observes,  daimed  to  direct 
war  affairs  without  practical  knowledge, 
whilst  he.  Garibaldi,  might  have  been 
expected  to  understand  something  of  that 
subject  from  previous  experience.  He 
asserts  that  the  advantages  nined  over 
the  troops  of  the  king  of  Naples,  as  well 
as,  in  tne  beginning,  over  the  French, 
might  have  Men  successfully  pursued. 
Even  when  Rome  could  no  longer  be 
held,  the  republican  army  might  have 
marched  out  in  full  order,  carrying  on  the 
war  still  for  some  time  in  the  strong  posi- 
tions of  the  Apennines.  He  quotes  in- 
stances in  point  from  the  history  of  the 
republic  of  Rio  Grande  and  from  the 
United  Sutes  of  America,  as  showing  that 
success  was,  at  least,  not  impossible.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  have  preferred  the  Ro- 
man republic  to  fight  as  long  as  it  could, 
so  that  it  would  have  fallen  after  Venice, 
and  after  Hungary. 

This  is  a  so&ier's  honorable  view.   Bo* 
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the  careful  reader,  especially  he  who  un- 
derstands or  sympathizes  with  the  condi- 
tions of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  not  miss  a  short  sentence  on 
page  234.  There  Garibaldi  says :  "  On 
my  return  to  Rome  from  Rocca  d'  Arce, 
seeing  how  the  national  cause  was  man- 
aged, /  claimed  the  dictatorship  ;  and  I 
claimed  the  dictatorship  even  as,  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  my  life,  I  had  claimed  the 
helm  of  a  ship  which  the  storm  was  driv- 
ing against  the  surf.  Mazsini  and  his 
adherents  felt  scandalized  by  this  de- 
mand,^'* 

Now,  in  a  revolution,  the  strong  action 
of  a  single  man  often  proves  the  means 
of  victory.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
Garibaldi,  with  the  true  warrior's  eye,  had 
judged  the  military  position  far  better 
than  the  government  of  the  republic  did. 
It  was  not  he  who  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  the  treacherous  politi- 
cal game  with  which  the  future  murderer 
of  the  French  republic  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing time,  through  the  mission  of  M.  Les- 
seps,  for  the  sorely  pressed  General 
Oudinot.  Contrary  to  the  armistice, "  that 
perjured  soldier  01  Bonaparte"  attacked 
before  the  armistice  was  over.  Garibaldi, 
however,  had  all  along  penetrated  the  real 
design,  and  was  ready  for  him.  The  heroic 
defence  stands  on  record  as  a  brilliant 
page  in  history. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  to  "claim  the  dictatorship" 
in  a  regularly  constituted  republican  gov- 
ernment naturally  gives  rise  to  suspicion. 
The  Garibaldi  of  those  days  was  certainly 
known  as  a  man  of  experience  in  guerilla 
warfare.  Still,  the  very  adventurousness 
of  his  antecedents,  in  States  where  mili- 
tary dictatorships  are  but  too  frequent, 
was  apt  to  make  firm  commonwealth  men 
rather  uneasy  when  a  general  simply 
"claimed  "  the  supreme  power,  instead  of 
its  being  conferred  upon  him.  Who  could 
know,  at  that  time,  what  use  he  might 
eventually  make  of  such  power  .^  The 
Mazzinians  remembered  mainly  that  in 
1848  he  had  followed  a  line  cf  policy  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  Now  that  thev 
had  established  a  republic,  they  were  lotn 
to  grant  a  dictatorship  to  one  of  whom 
they  were  not  absolutely  sure  in  a  political 
sense. 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  memoirs, 
Garibaldi  advocates,  on  the  very  first  page 
—  writintr  in  1872  —  the  necessity  of  "  an 
honest  and  temporary  dictatorship  "  for 
nations  like  Franco,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as 
distinguished  from  the  state  of  things  in 
England.    Repeatedly  he  recurs  to  that 
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idea.  It  was  a  fixed  one  with  him,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  find  in  1864.  Having  one 
day,  in  company  with  my  wife,  taken  him 
from  the  charmed  circle  in  which  he  was 
then  somewhat  confined  in  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  conducted 
him,  from  my  house,  first  to  Ledru-Rollin, 
and  then  to  Louis  Blanc,  questions  relat- 
ing  to  future  action  were  then  and  there 
discussed. 

"Are  you  still  a  republican?**  Mme. 
Ledru-Rollin  asked  him  point-blank,  with 
that  directness  of  speech  which  is  the 
privilege  of  ladies. 

"  Certainly !  "  he  answered.  Then  he 
added:  "It  the  time  should  come  for 
renewing  the  movement  for  a  commoiH 
wealth  in  Italy,  I  believe  a  dictator  will 
have  to  be  appointed  by  way  of  transition, 
in  order  to  ensure  success.* 

Nobody  among  us  doubted  whom  he 
had  in  view. 

Owing  to  his  bringing  up  as  an  ordinarv 
seaman  and  his  freebooter*s  life  abrcxM, 
Garibaldi,  in  1849,  was,  in  culture  of  mind, 
even  less  to  be  compared  to  Mazzini  than 
in  later  years.  Of  bis  natural  intellectual 
aptitude,  I  confess,  I  hold  a  higher  opinion 
than  some  of  his  democratic  compatriots 
would  acknowledge.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  his  so-callecf  simplicity  was  far  less 
than  appearances  might  seem  to  warrant 
This  was  my  distinct  impression  from 
personal  observation,  especially  when,  as 
the  appointed  spokesman  of  the  Germans 
in  London,  I  was  invited  by  him  to  see 
him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  his  entry 
into  London,  on  which  occasion  many 
political  questions  were  confidentially  dis^ 
cussed.  However,  Mazzini  would  openly 
say  among  friends,  with  a  somewhat  start- 
ling candor :  "  I  am  the  head,  he  is  the 
arm  of  our  cause !  *'  Such  claims  and 
counter-claims  could  not  but  create  a  deal 
of  friction. 

For  all  that,  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme 
to  find  so  much  acerbity  in  Garibaldi*s 
memoirs,  as  regards  the  man  who  has 
been  rightly  called  the  apostle  of  Italian 
freedom  and  union,  when  we  remember 
how  Garibaldi  expressed  himself  in  Loo- 
don  in  1864,  in  a  toast  given  at  Alexander 
Herzen's  house.    There  he  literally  said : 

I  am  about  to  make  a  declaration  wUA  I 
ought  to  have  made  long  ago.  Tboe  is  a 
man  amongst  us  here,  who  has  rendered  tke 
greatest  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  When  I  was  a  Tontllt 
having  nought  but  aspirations  towaros  tke 
good,  I  sought  for  one  able  to  act  as  dw  gside 
and  counsellor  of  my  young  yean.  I  m^ljt 
such  a  man  even  as  lie  who  is  adifaii  1 
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the  spring.  I  found  the  man.  He  alone 
watched  when  all  around  him  slept;  he  alone 
fed  the  sacred  tlame.  He  has  ever  remained 
my  friend;  ever  as  full  of  love  for  his  country, 
and  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  This 
man  is  Joseph  Mazzini.  To  my  friend  and 
teacher  I 

In  justice  to  Mazzini  it  need  only  be 
added  that,  like  Garibaldi,  he  was,  on  a 
paramount  occasion,  ready  to  subordinate 
his  republican  convictions  to  the  national 
interest.  To  the  war  begun  by  Napoleon 
III.  in  1859,  Mazzini  —  who  had  been  in- 
formed beforehand  of  the  intended  enter- 
prise towards  the  end  of  1858,  and  who 
then  communicated  all  the  details  tome  in 
presence  of  Saffi  —  was  certainly  opposed. 
Finally,  however,  he  sought  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and,  going  to  Florence,  entered 
into  relations  with  Ricasoli.  Of  this  he 
afterwards  placed  the  written  evidence 
before  me,  as  contained  on  official  paper. 

All  through  his  life,  Mazzini  opposed 
the  French  claim  to  leadership  in  Europe. 
In  Garibaldi's  memoirs  we  find  strong 
language  against  those  who  overthrew  an 
Itanan  sister  republic,  and  who,  moreover, 
"proclaimed  the  domination  of  France 
over  the  Mediterranean,  taking  no  heed, 
as  they  do,  of  the  several  nations  whose 
territory  borders  upon  that  sea,  and  who 
possess  a  greater  right  there."  The  later 
annexation  of  Nizzaalso,  "which  was  sold 
like  a  rag,"  is  strongly  commented  upou 
in  these  memoirs. 

Grand  and  noble  had  been  the  defence 
of  Rome.  With  four  thousand  men.  Gar- 
ibaldi was  even  able  to  leave  the  town 
without  encountering  an  obstacle.  But 
again  the  same  story  comes  of  most 
wretched  experience,  when  he  tried  to 
rouse  the  populations  in  the  country. 
"  Not  a  single  man  would  join  me  ;  whilst 
every  night,  as  if  they  wanted  to  cover 
their  disgraceful  act  in  darkness,  those 
who  had  followed  me  from  Rome  de- 
serted." Arms  were  thrown  away  plenti- 
fully. Guides  could  not  be  obtained  with 
money.  Officers  left  him ;  criminal  deeds 
were  committed  by  a  number  of  the  run- 
aways. Some  of  them,  taken  in  the  act, 
were  shot  at  his  command  ;  but  it  did 
not  mend  matters.  Pressed  in  between 
French,  Neapolitan,  and  Austrian  troops, 
Garibaldi  had  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  very  drcge.  In  vain  did  he 
implore  his  wife,  who  was  ill  and  in  a 
state  of  advanced  pregnancy,  to  remain 
at  San  Marino,  that  miniature  republic, 
where  she  would  have  been  safe.  "  Thou 
meanest  to  forsake  me  !  "  she  cried.  This 
left  him  no  choice.    Again  the  weary  way 


of  flight  began  until  she  fell  dead.  Then 
Garibaldi,  without  having  time  to  bury 
her,  had  to  fly,  urged  by  those  who  had 
given  him  shelter,  lest  he,  too,  should 
have  the  fate  of  his  companions,  Ugo 
Bassi  and  Ciceruacchio,  who  were  court- 
martialled  and  shot. 

We  may  pass  over  his  temporary 
imprisonment  at  Genoa,  where,  though 
treated  with  deference,  he  was,  at  the  or- 
ders of  General  La  Marmora,  put  on  board 
a  war  vessel ;  his  embarkation  for  Tunis  ; 
his  expulsion  from  thence ;  and  his  land- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  where  the  English  gov- 
ernor only  allowed  him  six  days.  His 
love  for  "the  generous  English  nation," 
he  says,  "  whose  country  is  the  universal 
port  of  refuge  for  exiles,  made  him  feel 
only  the  more  deeply  this  kick  adminis- 
tered to  a  defeated  man."  At  last,  again 
tormented  by  rheumatic  pains  during  the 
sea  voyage,  he  "was  landed  at  Staten 
Island,  like  a  box,  being  unable  to  move 
a  limb."  The  wretched  life  of  poverty 
that  followed,  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
Giuseppe  Pane  —  Joseph  Bread  —  was 
the  assumed  name  he  then  bore,  working, 
for  a  time,  as  a  candle-maker. 

Returned  to  Europe ;  silencing  his  re- 
publican conscience  for  the  sake  of  the 
resurrection  of  Italy  in  1859,  Garibaldi 
complains  of  the  "low  intrigues  "  of  Ca- 
vour  and  his  "  cowardly  set  ^''{codarda  con- 
sorterid),  who  were  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  that  "  vulpine  knave  "  Napoleon.  They 
were  glad  to  get  Garibaldi's  name,  so  as 
to  attach  the  democratic  section  to  the 
king's  cause.  At  the  same  time  "Gari- 
baldi was  to  duck  down,  to  show  himself 
and  yet  not  to  show  himself,  so  as  not  to 
give  umbrage  to  diplomacy."  He  was 
used  as  a  banner  wherewith  to  attract  vol- 
unteers. When,  however,  they  were  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-six,  they 
were  embodied  in  the  line,  whilst  he  got 
those  who  were  too  young,  too  old,  or 
physically  weak.  "  Miserable  rogues  I  " 
Garibaldi  exclaims  against  those  placed 
high  in  power.  The  king  he  found  to  be 
better  than  his  surroundings.  Ricasoli 
also  was  one  of  the  better  sort ;  but  Fa- 
rini,  Minghetti,  Rattazzi,  Cipriani,  were 
either  in  the  meshes  of  Cavourian  policy 
or  utterly  Napoleonized.  By  secret  or- 
ders. Garibaldi's  own  subordinates  were 
made  to  disobey  him.  He  became  auite 
disgusted  ;  "drags:ing  on  a  most  deplora- 
ble existence  during  several  months,  do- 
ing little  or  nothing  in  a  country  where 
so  much  could  and  ought  to  have  been, 
done." 

We  now  come  to  that  first  plan  for  fV^* 
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invasion  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  discountenanced  the  attempt  He  did  so 
of  Naples,  which  led  to  his  resignation  as  when  approached  on  the  subject  by  Roso- 
a  Sardinian  general  in  1859.  It  need  not  lino  Pilo,  the  first  leader  of  the  rising,  who 
be  said  that  this  was  a  patriotic  scheme  afterwards  fell  10  battle,  and  whom,  to- 
prepared  in  secret,  in  opposition  to  the  gether  with  Corrao,  Garibaldi  himself  calls 
policy  of  Napoleon.  Garibaldi,  as  general  "the  two  heroic  sons  of  Sicily,  the  true 
of  the  volunteers,  was  to  officer  it,  taking  forerunners  of  the  Thousand." 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself.  Here  are  Garibaldi  s  own  words:  — 
He  had  reason  he  says,  to  expect  some-  ^^g^j.^^  p.,^  ^^^  Corrao  were  on  the  pdnt 
thing  from  the  king.  The  understanding  ^f  leaving  for  Sicilv.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  the 
was,  that,  though  not  authorizing  the  en-  character  of  him  (Cavour)  who  governed  the 
terpnsc,  Victor  Emmanuel  at  least  tacitly  fate  of  Northern  Italy,  and  not  having  shaken 
assented  to  it — even  though,  under  cer-  off  yet  the  scepticism  into  which  t&  recent 
tain  circumstances,  he  might  have  to  re-  occurrences  of  the  last  month  df  1859  had  pre- 
press Garibaldi.  All  of  a  sudden,  how-  cipitated  me,  I  advised  against  action  if  there 
ever,  the  latter  was  called  to  Turin,  and  a  were  not  more  positive  news  as  to  the  insur- 
veto  was  laid  upon  the  whole  undertaking,  section.    I  threw  the  ice  of  the  man  of  cxpe- 

Had  it  been  allowed,  it  would  certainfy  '?""  Jl".  i^' ^^^  R^^    Sir^^JrlTin  tS 

1         1  J  u                 J -A*            1     J  ^    au  ^.  ot  youtntul  will,     but  it  was  written  m  tne 

have  ed  bv  an  expedition  on  land,  to  that  g^ok  of  Destiny  that  icy  coldness  and  dtctri^ 

downfa  1  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  which  in  «^,y^  pedantry  had  in  vain  cast  obstacles  in 

the  following  year  was  achieved  by  the  the  way  of  the  victorious  march  of  the  Italian 

Sicilianrisingand  the  landing  of  the  Thou-  cause.    I  advised  them  im/  to  act — bat,  by 

sand.  God  1  they  did  act ;   and  a  moming  ligltf  of 

Garibaldi  does  not  enter  very  much  into  news  arrived  that  the  rising  in  Sidfy  was  not 

the  details  of  this  affair.     The  version  of  extinguished.    I   to   dissuade  from   action? 

Mazzini,  as  given  to  me,  is  that  Garibaldi,  ?"J.  must  not  the  ItalUn  be  wherever  the 

thinking  himself  sure  of  the  king,  broached  J^^**"  fs^**  ^"^^  ^^^  national  cause  against 

the  matter  to  him,  contrar3r  to  the  origi-  >^^'*'*y^ 

nal  agreement.    The  plan  itself  Mazzini  So  he  went. 

Govenuneiit 


opposition  which  persecuted 

the  centre !  aiming  at  the  south  I )    On  a  our  expedition  down  to  the  last.    Cavour's 

fixed  day.  Garibaldi  was  to  order  his  men  men,  of  course,  could  not  say  outrifffat:  "We 

to  march  forth.     The  king  was  no/  to  be  are  j^ainst  an  expedition  in  Sicily."    Hid 

informed  beforehand,  lest  he  should  make  they  done  so,  the  public  opinion  of  our  popn- 

the  plan  known  to  his  chief  minister,  and  ]^^}^^^  i"  general  would  have  marked  them  as 

the  secret  thus  find  its  way  to  Paris.    This  jn^amous ;  and  that  fictitious  pooulanty  whidi 

was  what  really  happened  as  soon  as  Gar-  'Jj'L^tnfw  1hI21Jt^mJ?'aS^^^ 

•u  u*  1    J  •  •.'^  *    1  ir*  ..      u'               1       A  money,  buying  therewith  men  and  joamalSi 

ibaldi  had  initiated  Victor  Emmanuel.    A  would  in  afl  livelihood  have  been  mMfcnninS 
thundering  despatch  came  from  Napoleon, 

and  Garibaldi  had  to  resign.    The  secret,  Thus  it  was  only  that  Garibaldi  coold 

in  this  instance,  not  having  been  kept —  make  some  preparations  in  aid,  as  he  ez« 

Mazzini  further  explained  —  the  first  con-  presses  it,  of  "the  descendants  of  ths 

fidential  understandings  in  regard  to  the  brave  men  of  the  Sidliaa  Vespers,"  irith* 

campaign  to  be  begun  in  Sicily  (i860)  out  much  fear  of  being  arrested.    But  La 

were  no/  communicated  to  Garibaldi.    In  Farina  was  delegated  by  Cavour  to  watch 

that  case,  too,  Mazzini   and  his  friends  him;  and  he  tried  to  make  Garibaldi  gift 

were  the  initiators.    Having  been  present  up  the  enterprise,  declaring  that  ''he  (Ia 

at  some  of  the  preparations,  I  can  vouch  Farina),  being  himself   a  native  of  Ibc 

for  what  was  then  being  done.  island,   knew   the    Sicilian    people   «dl 

When  speakinir  of  the  Sicilian  revolu-  enough,  and  that  the  insurgenta»  hariag 

tion  of   1S60,  which  is  the  very  epic  of  lost  Palermo,  were  in  every  way  lost.* 

national    deliverance,   the    leader  of  the  Then  Garibaldi  describes  how  Cavoor 

Thousand   rises   to   almost   poetical  Ian-  gave  the  order  that  fifteen  thousand  good 

guage.    iMost  people  believe — so  great  is  guns,  which,  together  with  anude  pecfr 

the  power  of  myth-formation  even  in  poli-  niary  means,  were  at  Milan,  att£e  aenrlct 

tics  —  that  it  was  Garibaldi  who  planned  of  tne  Thousand,  should  not  be  deHvcndi 

the  movement  and  began  the  campaign.  The   royal    troops    barred    the 

The  truth  is  that  he  only  landed  at  Mar-  to  the  place  of  deposit.    One 

sala  six  weeks  after  the  insurrection  had  wretched  guns  and  eight  thoosand 

been  in  full  swing.    Originally  he  had  even  were  afterwards   offered  bj  La  Fariflii 
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and  accepted,  owing  to  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances. With  such  extremely  bad 
weapons  the  glorious  battles  had  to  be 
fought  against  the  well-armed  Bourbonic 
troops.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
others,  Garibaldi  calls  Cavour  and  his 
party  "foxes."  It  was  well  known  at 
the  time  that  the  Piedmontese  premier 
spoke  of  Garibaldi  as  "  that  fool,"  and  that 
he  expected  the  expedition  to  fail,  eiiher 
through  the  Thousand  being  captured  at 
sea,  or  through  an  encounter  on  land  with 
the  superior  forces  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
The  abominable  quality  of  the  only  euns 
that  were  allowed,  might  of  course  nave 
contributed  to  such  defeat. 

By  training,  and  even  by  preference  of 
language,  Cavour  had  more  of  the  French 
than  of  the  Italian  character.  His  origi- 
nal aim  was  simply  the  establishment  of 
a  north-Italian  kingdom.  He  did  not  even 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  uniting  the 
populations  of  the  whole  peninsula ;  at  first 
he  was  averse  to  the  scheme.  He  thought 
the  southerners  were  too  different  from 
the  people  of  the  north,  not  only  as  a 
race,  but  also  in  temperament.  He  as- 
sumed that  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
proper  line  with  the  people  of  the  north, 
as  they  were  either  extreme  Bourbonists 
or  republicans,  and  that  constitutional 
government  would  thus  be  hampered. 
The  powerful  allv,  without  whom  he  felt 
himself  helpless,  had  in  view,  on  his  part, 
the  formation  of  a  Muratist  kingdom  in 
the  two  Sicilies.  It  had  even  been  the 
plan  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  to  give 
Tuscany  to  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  States  of  the  Church,  too, 
being  under  the  French  protectorate.  Na- 
poleon III.  wished  to  group  the  whole, 
including  an  aggrandized  Piedmont,  into 
a  confederation,  with  himself  as  lord  para- 
mount, and  the  pope  as  honorary  presi- 
dent. All  this  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
order  to  understand  Cavour's  wretched 
policy  as  regards  Garibaldi.  Whilst  ham- 
pering the  expedition  in  every  possible 
manner,  the  Piedmontese  premier,  with 
an  eye  to  any  chance  eventuality,  penned 
now  and  then  a  few  lines  in  secret,  which 
could  be  usefully  produced  if,  after  all, 
things  were  to  turn  out  different  from 
what  he  expected.  This  is  the  secret  of 
his  famous  **  confidential  correspondence." 

Garibaldi,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of  his 
great  respect  for  England,  destroys  the 
myth  as  to  the  landing  of  the  Thousand  at 
Marsala  having  been  facilitated  by  the 
action  of  English  men-of-war.  On  the 
other  hand  he  says  that  the  Neapolitan 
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na\^  gave  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  to  the 
national  movement,  for  "if  it  had  been 
entirely  hostile,  it  could  have  done  much 
to  retard  our  progress  towards  the  cap- 
ital." At  Naples  he  found  Cavourism 
even  more  intriguing  than  at  Palermo. 
At  first,  the  agents  of  that  party  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  restrict  the  rising  to  Sicily, 
and  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Straits. 
For  that  purpose  they  "  called  in  the  aid 
of  their  magnanimous  patron  (Napoleon 
III.).  Already  a  vessel  of  the  French 
navy  had  appeared ;  but  we  were  power- 
fully relieved  by  the  veto  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  in  Albion's  name,  compelled 
the  master  of  France  to  refrain  from  in- 
tervening in  our  affairs."  It  is  here  that 
Garibaldi  acknowledges  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Italians  to  this  country. 

In  honor  of  his  Thousand,  Garibaldi 
intones  a  perfect  paean.  Yet,  even  in  re- 
cord to  this  otherwise  glorious  campaign, 
he  cannot  avoid  speaking  with  anger  of  a 
case  of  sudden,  entirely  groundless  fear 
among  a  number  of  his  men.  He  himself 
nearly  became  the  victim  of  the  wild 
alarni,  the  affrighted  troops  firing  away  in 
every  direction.  He,  being  on  horseback 
in  their  midst,  bad  to  throw  himself  down 
on  the  ground,  and  only  one  bullet  struck 
his  hat.  Here  he  expresses  once  more 
his  contempt  for  those  cravens  whom  the 
cry :  "  Cavalry  !  cavalry  ! "  more  than  once 
during  his  Italian  expeditions,  terrified 
into  abject  fright ;  and  he  gives  good 
advice  as  to  how  to  meet  a  cavalry  charge. 
To  a  sudden  panic,  he  savs,  the  southern 
Italians  are  the  most  liable.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  best  fighting  forces 
of  the  country  are  drawn  from  the  north. 

Curiously  enough,  Garibaldi  passes  over 
his  resignation  of  the  dictatorship  at 
Naples,  and  his  proclamation  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  "king  of  Italy,"  with  two 
lines.  Between  the  hnes  one  can  read  his 
feelings  of  disappointment.  There  are 
other  omissions,  as  those  must  feel  who 
know  the  inner  history  of  the  events  of 
those  days.  Rosolino  Pilo  had  headed 
the  first  movement  with  the  pledge  that 
"  the  question  of  a  republic  shoulanot  be 
raised/*  Garibaldi  had  gone  to  Sicily  with 
the  declaration  that  the  programme  should 
be:  "Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel."  At 
the  same  time  there  was  an  understanding 
that  the  campaign  should  be  continued  up 
to  Rome,  where  a  Constituent  Assembly 
was  to  be  convoked.  A  number  of  men 
on  Garibaldi *s  staff  were  reckoned  to  be 
won  to  this  plan,  which  was  Mazzini's. 
Garibaldi  was  said  to  have  consented. 
The    fact   of   Garibaldi    having   offered 
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the  pro-dictatorship  to  Aurelio  Saffi,  the 
Roma  a  ex-triumvir  and  Mazzini*s  best 
friend,  goes  far  to  support  this  statement, 
which  is  Mazzini^s  own,  as  made  to  me 
before  and  alter  the  events  of  i860.  Only 
in  a  note  and  in  a  few  sentences  in  his 
memoirs,  Garibaldi  seems  vaguely  to  al- 
lude to  this  agreement,  as  if  to  defend 
himself.  **/n  other  times^''^  \\t  writes,  **/i 
Constituent  Assembly  might  have  been 
convoked.  In  that  epoch  it  was  impossi- 
ble, and  only  loss  of  time  and  a  ridiculous 
confusion  of  the  question  would  have  en- 
sued. In  those  days,  annexations  with 
plebiscites  were  the  fashion.  Populations 
deluded  by  political  'rings*  (consorten'e) 
expected  everything  froni  the  reforming 
action  of  government." 

In  the  following  chapter  on  Aspro- 
monte  (1862)  Garibaldi  returns  to  the 
charge  as  regards  the  deliverance  of 
southern  Italy :  — 

Three  times  [he  writes]  the  Savoyard  Mon- 
archy launched  its  veto  against  the  expedition 
of  the  Thousand.  First,  it  would  not  allow 
it  to  start  for  Sicily.  Then,  it  would  not  have 
it  pass  the  Faro.  Lastlv,  it  would  not  have 
it  pass  the  Volturno.  but  it  did  start  for 
Sicilv;  it  did  pass  the  Faro  and  the  Volturno ; 
and  Italian  affairs  did  not  go  worse  for  that. 
As  to  the  Mazzinians,  they  cried,  and  they 
still  cry  to-day:  *' Vou  were  bound  to  pro- 
claim the  Republic.'*  As  if  those  learned 
men,  accustomed  to  give  laws  to  the  world 
from  the  depth  of  their  study,  could  have 
known  the  moral  and  material  state  of  the 
populations  better  than  we  who  had  the  luck 
to  head  them  and  to  lead  them  to  victory! 
No  doubt,  monarchies,  even  as  the  priests, 
show  cvcrv  day  more  and  more  that  nothing 
good  can  be  expected  from  them.  But  that 
the  Republic  ought  to  have  been  proclaimed 
from  Palermo  to  Naples  in  i860,  that  is /a/se. 
[Garibaldi  italicizes  the  word.] 

Even  so.  But  truth  to  say,  that  was 
not  the  demand  of  Mazzini,  nor  was  it  the 
tenor  of  the  original  understanding.  The 
compact  was,  to  continue  the  campaign  up 
to  Rome,  and,  having  conquered  the  capi- 
tal, to  convoke  a  Constituent  Assembly. 
Certainly,  the  republican  party  might  then 
have  tried  issue  with  the  monarchists. 
In  point  of  fact,  and  in  order  not  to  be 
unjust  to  Garibaldi,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  no  choice  was  left  him  at  the  Vol- 
turno, the  Piedmontese  army  being  ready 
at  hand  to  enforce  Cavour*s  policy.  So 
he  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  "king 
of  Italy." 

Dealing  with  his  attempt  to  gain  Rome 
in  1862,  which  disastrously  ended  at  As- 
promonte,  Garibaldi  speaks  of  the  Papacy 
as  "  the  cruellest  and  fiercest  foe  of  Italy.^' 


In  another  chapter  he  quotes  Guerrazzi*8 
description  of  the  Papacy  as  "  a  heap  of 
dirt  and  blood."  Of  the  nouse  of  Savoy 
he  bitingly  remarks  that  "  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  him  (Garibaldi)  of  having  gained 
ten  victories,  and  the  insult  of  having  ag- 
grandized the  king's  appanage,  stood  in 
his  way ;  these  are  things  which  monarchs 
never  forgive."  Beinz  opoosed  by  the 
Italian  army  itself,  he  found  the  people  in 
a  state  of  fright,  and  unwilling  to  give  his 
]X)or  volunteers  even  the  most  necessary 
food.  When,  by  a  wonder,  a  shepherd 
with  his  flock  was  met,  he  would  not  enter 
into  a  bargain.  "  It  was  worse  than  if 
we  h?d  been  robbers.  But  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  I  saw  Italian  populations 
inert  and  indifferent  to  the  would-be  de- 
liverer. Not  so  in  Sicily,  it  is  but  ri^t 
to  avow ;  for  that  generous  people  was  as 
ardent  in  1862  as  it  had  been  before." 
When  he  lay  wounded  — 

I  feel  repugnance  [he  writes]  to  relate  vlnt 
miseries  had  to  be  endured.  But  so  many  of 
them  were  heaped  upon  me  that  even  the  fire* 
quenters  of  sewers  might  have  become  na» 
seated  thereby.  There  were  some  who  rubbed 
their  hands  at  the  news,  joyful  for  them,  of 
my  wounds  which  were  heid  to  be  deadly. 
Others  abjured  their  friendship  for  me;  and 
there  were  those  who  said  they  had  deceived 
themselves  when  formerly  praising  some  merit 
of  mine.  .  .  .  True,  some  commcmplaoe  cirit 
ities  were  shown  me,  such  as  are  customsiy 
in  the  case  of  great  criminals  when  they  tn 
led  to  the  scaffold.  Yet,  instead  of  leavivg 
me  in  a  hospital  at  Reggio  or  Messina,  I  «ai 
put  on  board  a  frigate  and  conducted  to  the 
Vari^ano,  thus  making  me  cross  thewhok 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  inflicting  the  greatest  toi^ 
mcnt  upon  me  through  my  wound. 


All  for  the  crime  of  having  tried  to 
vert  Rome  into  the  capital  of  Victor 
manuel ! 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  ttit 
shortly  before  this  attempt,  Napdeon  hM 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Rattan 
whose  Cabinet  was  then  just  constitntied, 
for  drawing  Italy  into  his  Mexican  ci» 
paign,  with  a  view  of  constituting  an  afr 
ance,  which  afterwards  was  to  be  acakd 
once  more  by  a  common  Franco-ItiliiB 
war  against  Germany.  Gariboddi,  ioflted 
to  come  over  from  Caprera,  was  offered  a 
special  part  in  this  plan  of  the  intiBt, 
Arms  and  a  million  lire  were  promised  H 
him.  He  listened  to  Rattasii^  proposalii 
but  kept  his  own  counsel.  Then  he  farahe 
forth  with  the  parole  of  **RQae  or 
death  ! "  —  thus  foiling  the  Boanpsitiil 
scheme.  This  is  what  he  made  known  ID 
me,  with  many  other  detailsi  beloie  ht 
started  for  his  Koman  espeditioa  in  t86ft 
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Of  that  enterprise  Mazzini  had  not  pre- 
viously been  informed. 

A  strange  gap  occurs  here  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs of  Garibaldi."  His  triumphal  re- 
ception in  England  in  1864,  his  whole 
sojourn  here,  are  not  mentioned  with  a 
word.  It  is  a  strange  omission.  Has  he 
left  no  notes  of  that,  though  it  was  an 
event  which  strongly  influenced  even  the 
subsequent  course  of  English  politics 
through  the  impression  made  upon  the 
masses,  both  by  his  stay  and  by  his 
forced  departure  ?  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  on  the  subject.  As  to  his  forced  de- 
parture, the  first  communication,  outside 
Stafford  House,  was  at  the  time  made  by 
Garibaldi  personally  to  the  present  writer. 
Those  who  care  to  have  full  details,  may 
with  advantage  turn  to  Guerzoni's  work. 

In  the  Tyrolese  campaign  of  1866,  the 
leader  of  the  red  shirts  again  found 
*' little  love  among  the  peasantry  for  the 
national  cause,"  whilst  the  German  Tyrol- 
ese volunteers  fought  stoutly  against  him. 
To  Archduke  Albert,  who  at  Custoza  de- 
feated an  Italian  army  twice  as  numerous 
as  that  of  the  enemy,  Garibaldi  pays  a 
high  compliment,  in  spite  of  his  hatred 
against  Austria.  The  Italian  fleet,  also, 
was  more  numerous,  and  of  a  quality  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Austrian  squadron. 
Yet  it  also  was  beaten  by  Admiral  Tege- 
thoff. 

Then  came,  in  1867,  Garibaldi's  new 
attempt  to  gain  Rome,  which  ended  at 
Mentana.  Here  he  suddenly  refers  to 
his  being  still  "invested,  as  general  of 
the  Roman  republic,  with  extraordinary 
powers  from  that  government  —  the  most 
legitimate  which  ever  has  existed  in 
Italy."  By  the  bye,  it  may  be  brought  to 
recollection  that  Lord  Palmerston  oneday 
said  in  Parliament  that  "  Rome  had  never 
been  better  governed  than  during  the  re- 
public of  1849  "  ^  remember  that  once, 
in  a  letter  made  public  after  1859,  Gari- 
baldi claimed  extraordinary  powers  in 
virtue  of  a  formal  decree  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Roman  people,  resolved 
upon  shortly  before  the  French  entered 
Rome.  It  shows  that  he  himself  did  not 
absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
fresh  start  in  the  republican  sense.  In 
this  campaign  in  the  Agro  Romano,  in 
1867,  when  the  "  Pontifex  of  Falsehood," 
as  he  calls  him,  was  to  be  overthrown, 
there  were  again  divided  counsels  in  the 
democratic  camp.  Still  Garibaldi  avers 
that  "  Mazzini  was  certainly  better  than 
his  followers."  He  quotes  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  him  some  years  afterwards, 
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which  shows  that  Mazzini,  "though  not 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  success,  and 
though  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  concentrate  all  forces  upon  a 
rising  in  the  city  of  Rome,  instead  of  be- 
ginning in  the  province,  yet  gave  help,  as 
much  as  he  could,  when  the  enterprise  was 
once  be^un." 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  volunteers, 
whose  right  wing  was  composed  of  cour- 
ageous Romagnoles,  had  great  difficulties 
through  not  being  able  to  obtain  guides 
among  the  country  people.  "  It  is  incred- 
ible," Garibaldi  says,  "this  state  of  cre- 
tinism and  of  fear,  to  which  the  priest  has 
reduced  those  descendants  of  the  antique 
legions  of  .Marius  and  Scipio."  As  it  had 
been  in  1849,  so  it  was  in  1867.  Then  he 
flies  out  against  "  a  certain  great,  but  wily 
statesman,  who  spoke  of  a  *free  Church 
in  a  free  State'"  —  as  if  the  first  duty 
were  not  to  raise  an  intellectually  degraded 
mass  from  the  slough  of  superstition. 

With  the  French  campaign  of  1870-71 
the  memoirs  deal  very  briefly.  Garibaldi 
says  he  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  he  is 
going  to  tell ;  but  he  truly  depicts  his  dis- 
appointment and  his  disillusion  in  colors 
strong  enough. 

That  I  should  not  have  been  received  with 
good  grace  by  the  Savoyard  Monarchy,  on  my 
arrival  from  America  in  1848,  was  quite  natu- 
ral. That  I  should  have  given  rise  to  antipa- 
thies amongst  its  servitors,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  generals  of  the  army,  and 
down  to  the  last  door-keepers,  wedded  as  they 
were  to  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment, were  also  the  normal  consequences  of 
men  and  things.  .  .  .  The  same  fate  befell 
me  in  France  m  1870  and  1871.  No  doubt, 
in  France,  as  in  Italy,  I  have  found  among  the 
populations  an  enthusiastic  sympathy,  which 
was  certainly  far  greater  than  my  deserts. 
The  French  Government  of  National  Defence, 
composed  of  three  honest  individuals,  who 
merited  the  confidence  of  the  country,  received 
me  because  I  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
events.  But  they  received  me  with  coldness, 
and  with  the  manifest  intention,  even  as  it  had 
often  happened  to  me  in  Italy,  of  wishing  to 
make  use  of  my  poor  name,  but  not  otherwise 
—  depriving  me  in  reality  of  the  necessary 
means  which  could  have  made  my  co-operation 
a  useful  one.  Individually,  Gambetta,  Cr^- 
mieux,  and  Glais-Bizoin  were  pleasant  with 
me;  but  Gambetta,  more  than  all  —  he  of 
whom  I  ought  to  have  expected,  if  not  per- 
sonal sympathy,  at  least  an  active  and  ener- 
getic support  —  left  me  quite  forsaken  duruig 
a  most  precious  time.  In  the  first  days  of 
September,  1870,  the  Provisional  Government 
was  proclaimed  in  France,  and  on  the  6th  of 
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that  month  I  offered  my  services  to  that  Gov- 
ernment which  always  was  ashamed  of  calling 
itself  Republican.  The  French  Government 
let  a  month  pass  without  answering  me  —  a 
precious  time,  during  which  much  could  have 
been  done,  and  which  was,  so  to  say,  wholly 
lost. 

This  clear  statement  disposes,  first,  of 
the  false  allegation  that  Garibaldi  had 
been  invited  by  the  French  government. 
It,  .secondly,  shows  what  his  reception 
was,  not  only  by  the  Royalists,  Ultramon- 
tanes,  and  other  reactionaries  of  the  sub- 
sequent Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  but  from 
the  very  commencement,  bv  those  who, 
as  democratic  leaders,  stooa  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  The  truth  is  —  as  Garibaldi's 
own  adjutant,  General  Bordone,  who 
fetched  him  from  Caprera,  and  landed 
with  him  at  Marseilles  on  October  7,  has 
fully  explai  ned  *  —  that  many  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  did  not  even  wish  for  Garibaldi's 
appearance.  Many  causes  probably  con- 
spired to  that  effect.  Under  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  Bonapartist 
officers,  as  well  as  Chouans  like  Cathe- 
lineau,  who  took  their  inspiration  from  the 
Holy  Virgin,  were  for  a  time  to  the  fore. 
To  them  the  name  of  the  anti -papal  Gari- 
baldi was  hateful  beyond  measure.  Ajjain, 
the  very  idea  of  the  national  unity  of  Italy 
was  distasteful  to  a  great  many  French 
politicians,  both  to  those  of  the  constitu- 
tionalist school  of  M.  Thiers,  and  to  a 
number  even  of  professed  republicans. 
Ledru-Rollin,  in  1849,  had  nobly  sacrificed 
his  whole  career  for  the  sake  of  the 
Roman  republic,  by  trying  to  bring  about  a 
rising  against  Louis  Bonaparte.  He  paid 
for  it  with  a  more  than  twenty  years'  exile. 
Among  French  democrats  in  general,  the 
idea,  however,  was  in  1870  not  extinct  that 
France,  whilst  being  herself  strictly  united 
and  centralized,  andtherefore  always  ready 
for  attack,  ought  to  be  surrounded  only  by 
nations  with  loose  federative  constitutions. 
Even  the  notion  that  France  should  have 
a  hold  upon  Rome,  found  favor  with  many 
so-called  Liberals  of  France.  Gaul  and 
Italian,  therefore,  did  not  match  well. 

Not  a  few  of  Garibaldi's  be.st  fellow- 
workers  had  by  no  means  relished  his  go- 
ing over  to  France.  Mrs.  Jessie  White 
Mario,  to  whom  Garibaldi,  in  his  memoirs, 
expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  thoughtful 
care  she  took  of  his  wounded,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  France,  says  f  that "  the  news 
of    the    victories    of    VVeissenburg    and 

*  See  Hordone*s  Garibaldi  et  TArmde  des  Vosges. 
1871. 

t  Vita  di  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  rol.  ii.,  pp.  145-46. 


Worth,  up  to  Sedan,  swelled  the  bosoms 
of  the  Italians  with  enthusiasm;  that  Ital- 
ians rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  the  good 
cau.se,  and  still  more  at  the  overthrow  of 
French  arrogance  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Napoleonic  empire;  and  that  they 
felt  in  each  German  victory  an  Italian 
revenge."  Rome  could  only  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  these  victories. 

And  yet  Garibaldi  wanted  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  France  ? 

The  true  reasons  of  this  resolution  of 
his  were,  no  doubt,  twofold.  He  had  been 
strongly  urged  by  a  group  of  the  party  of 
action  to  ^et  possession  of  Nizza,  and  to 
declare  it,  in  the  first  instance,  a  free  town, 
under  his  own  captainship.  **We  desire 
German  unity  as  we  desire  Italian  unity; 
and  we  hate  the  French  empire.  We 
want  Rome  and  Nizza.  Aid  us,  and  reckon 
upon  us.  But  if  help  is  to  be  useful  to 
us,  it  must  come  with  lightuine  rapidity.** 
So  Mazzini  wrote  to  me  from  Italy,  under 
date  of  August  i,  1870,  after  I  had  made 
to  him  a  proposal,  in  the  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  men  of  various  political 
party  views  at  Berlin,  placing  arms  and 
pecuniary  means  at  the  service  of  the 
Italian  party  of  action,  in  order  to  foil,  bf 
a  diversion  upon  Rome,  the  apprehended 
alliance  betw^een  Napoleon  and  Victor 
Emmanuel,  which  Mazzini  himself  de- 
clared to  be  **  a  decided  fact,*'  and  whidi 
Prince  Bismarck,  only  a  year  ago,  said 
was  then  to  be  feared. 

Now,  Garibaldi  was  loth  to  undertake  a 
move  upon  Nizza,  lest  he  should  once 
more  get  into  conflict,  not  only  with 
France,  but  with  the  Italian  |[ovemnient 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  importunate 
demands  addressed  to  him,  he  offered  his 
services  to  France,  hoping  that,  as  a  r^ 
ward  for  his  help,  he  would  obtain  the 
retrocession  of  Nizza.  A  French  lounil 
indeed  wrote  at  the  time :  ''We  sbaJl  re- 
store to  him  his  native  home,  his  beloved 
Nizza."  It  is  too  well  known  how  hoUov 
that  hope  and  that  irresponsiUe  proote 
were.  A  few  years  afterwards  Garibflddii 
more  and  more  angered  by  French  policy, 
wrote  to  me  from  Caprera  (December  30^ 
1874) :  **  You,  as  a  friend  and  colleasoe  n 
political  views,  are  no  doubt  well  can- 
vinced  that  I  did  by  no  meant  inteil 
combating  Germany  in  1870  and  *^l.  I 
rather  served  the  republican  principiei*' 

In  his  memoirs.  Garibaldi  invariably^ 
with  one  single  exception — speaks  of 
those  be  had  to  fight  in  1870-71  ai  Pim- 
sians.  It  is  as  if,  having  formerly  aooftea 
spoken  of  Germany  in  the  highest  terwi* 
he  wanted  to  save  his  oonadeaoe  by  w 
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apparent  distinction  which  does  not  mark 
any  real  difference.  The  Lombard  and  the 
Sicilian,  the  Tuscan,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Neapolitan,  all  pass  for  Italians.  The  same 
with  the  Pi  card  and  the  Provencal,  the 
Breton  (though  he  mostly  speaks  Keltic), 
the  Burgundian,  the  Auvergnat,  and  the 
Gascon,  who  all  pass  for  Frenchmen ; 
even  the  German-speaking  Alsatian  is  still 
claimed.  The  German  nation,  which  for 
a  thousand  years,  until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  was  a  kingdom  and  an  em- 
pire, and  then  a  confederacy,  is  one  in 
race,  speech,  and  history;  and  it  is  fortu- 
nately idle  now  to  appeal  to  local  jeal- 
ousies in  the  interest  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. Garibaldi  must  have  known  that 
among  those  whom  he  found  very  tough 
enemies  in  eastern  France,  there  were  not 
only  Prussians,  but  also  south-Germans, 
Badeners.  Of  German  valor  he  speaks  in 
language  of  high  praise.  On  one  occasion 
he  says,  in  his  free  and  easy  way :  "We 
were  received  with  a  hailstorm  of  fusillade 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  the  like  of ;  and 
something  more  than  intrepidity  was  re- 
quired to  present  the  phiz  {muso)  to  such 
a  tempest."     Again,  as  to  another  battle  : 

The  attack  was  formidable ;  on  that  day  I 
saw  hostile  soldiers  than  whom  I  have  never 
seen  better.  The  column  which  marched 
against  us  was  admirable  by  its  valor  and  its 
cool  firmness.  It  came  down  upon  us,  com- 
pact as  a  storm  cloud,  —  not  with  rapid  step, 
but  with  a  uniformity,  an  order,  and  a  com- 
posure truly  terrible. 

Garibaldi's  men  fought  well.  Still,  he 
has  to  complain  of  individual  cases  of 
cowardice,  of  which  he  also  says  that  he 
"has  never  seen  or  heard  the  like  in  his 
military  life."  \  certain  Colonel  Chenet, 
who  performed  prodigies  of  dastardliness, 
he  was  near  havimj  shot.  As  the  same 
man  repeated  this  cowardly  conduct  to  an 
even  larger  degree,  Garibaldi  expresses 
his  regret  at  *'  having  had  the  good-natured 
weakness  of  saving  him  from  the  death  to 
which  the  court-martial  had  condemned 
him."  The  following,  characteristic  of 
Garibaldi's  experience  in  warfare,  shows 
him  in  his  satirical  mood  :  — 

In  certain  cases,  it  is  best  to  treat  the  ani- 
mal, Man,  as  is  done  with  the  animal,  Ox. 
He  breaks  loose  ?  Well,  let  him  break  loose, 
and  nm  away  according  to  his  bent  I  Woe  to 
you  if  you  commit  the  imj)ru(lcnce  of  crossing 
his  path!  He  will  throw  down  horses  and 
ritlers,  even  as  it  hapi>cncd  to  me  at  Velletri 
in  1S49,  where  I  saved  my  skin,  black  with 
contusions,  by  a  miracle.  He  breaks  loose  .^ 
Ix*t  him  break  loose;  let  hira  fly,  precipitate 
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himself  headlong ;  don't  mind  it,  and  content 
yourself  >%'ith  keeping  above,  on  the  flanks,  or 
at  the  tail  —  for  he  will  meet  with  an  obstacle ; 
a  river  or  a  mountain  will  stop  him ;  or  hun- 
ger, or  thirst,  or  some  new  terror,  nearer  and 
greater  than  that  which  made  him  fly,  will 
stay  him.  Then  is  the  time.  Gather  together 
once  more,  as  you  can,  the  animals  called 
men;  procure  food  and  drink  for  them,  and 
give  them  rest;  and  when  they  are  satiated 
and  have  recovered  from  fatigue,  and  their 
morale  is  raised  again,  they  will  remember 
their  shameful  flight,  their  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  glory  —  the  worst  of  human  follies. 

In  this  way  Garibaldi  goes  on  in  connec- 
tion with  what  happened  near  Autun.  To 
a  courageous  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News^  a  young  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Zicchitelli,  he  pays  a  high  compliment 
for  the  great  services  rendered  to  him 
during  this  campaign. 

Then  comes  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
and  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux,  to  which  Garibaldi  was  elected 
as  a  member  in  several  departments. 
"Everybody  knows,"  he  writes,  "how  I 
was  received  by  the  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties. Being  sure  of  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  more  for  the  unhappy  country 
which  I  had  come  to  serve  in  its  misfor- 
tune, I  resolved  upon  leaving  for  Mar- 
seilles, and  thence  for  Caprera,  where  I 
arrived  on  February  16,  1871.  The  army 
of  the  Vosges,  composed  of  too  republi- 
can an  element,  had  of  course  to  undergo 
the  antipathy  of  the  government  of  Thiers, 
and  was  dissolved." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  rising 
in  the  French  Assembly,  Garibaldi  was 
received  with  a  noise  which  prevented 
him  from  making  himself  heard.  His  only 
object  was  —  so  he  told  Mrs.  Jessie  White 
Mario  —  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  orphans 
and  the  widows  of  those  that  had  fallen  in 
battle  under  his  command,  and  of  those 
that  had  become  cripples.  Instead  of  lis- 
tening, the  mass  of  the  deputies  made  for 
the  door,  amidst  a  deafening  din.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, have  you  not  heard?  Garibaldi 
wants  to  speak ! "  exclaimed  M.  Esquires, 
a  republican  member  ;  but  in  vain.  The 
tumult  and  the  confusion  were  indescriba- 
ble. The  president  of  the  Assembly,  in  a 
tone  of  fury,  asked  Garibaldi :  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  The  sitting  is  closed ! " 
A  moment  of  quiet  followed.  "Speak, 
speak!"  exclaimed  the  public;  but  Gari- 
baldi would  not,  unless  he  had  the  per- 
mission of  the  president.  Meanwhile,  the 
tremendous  hubbub  still  grew ;  the  depu- 
ties went  out  —  and  so  Garibaldi  left, 
applauded  by  a  crowd.    At  the  same  mo- 
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ment  M.  Thiers  went  out,  and  said  con- 
temptuously: — 

"  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela  1  '* 
"  CVz  c'est  Garibaldi^'  he  was  answered, 
"who  is  worth  more  than  all  of  you  to- 
gether ! '' 

After  this  —  as  recorded  by  Mrs.  Mario 
—  it  will  be  understood  that  Garibaldi 
should  allude  to  Thiers  in  very  slighting 
terms.  Once  he  calls  him  the  "  little  mon- 
arch of  the  French  republic."  With  such 
discordant  notes  the  memoirs  conclude. 
In  an  appendix  of  but  two  pages,  written 
in  1875,  he  says:  — 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  have  to  eulogize  an 
Austrian  general;  nevertheless,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  youth,  which,  perhaps, 
niav  vet  be  forced  to  tight  against  foreign  sol- 
diers^ I  must  tell  the  trutlu  The  Archduke 
Albert  was  the  only  and  the  true  general  of 
the  battle  of  Custoza. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theme,  he  gives 
some  tactical  hints.  In  these  words  of  his 
the  key  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  of  his 
bitter  outspokenness  on  other  matters. 
He  wants  to  give  lessons  for  the  future. 

For  all  that,  the  memoirs  are,  on  not  a 
few  points,  incomplete.  "  Has  everything 
been  printed  ?  "  people  ask  here  and  there. 
That  there  should  not  be  a  word  in  the 
book  about  his  second  wife  and  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her,  may  be  understood 
from  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  this  subject 
at  the  time  he  wrote;  the  unfortunate 
marriage  of  a  few  hours  with  the  Countess 
Raimondi  being  still  in  the  background 
when  he  penned  his  memoirs.  It  was  only 
in  1880,  as  Guerzoni  states,  that  that  mar- 
riage was  formally  dissolved  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  at  Rome.  But  there  are  some 
political  occurrences  of  deep  import  on 
which  the  founder  of  Italian  unity  might 
have  shed  "a  little  more  light."  So  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  some  knowledge, 
which  could  have  lighted  up  many  a  dark 
historical  page,  is  now  forever  hidden  in 
that  tomb  where  he  still  lies  buried,  con- 
trary to  his  last  will,  in  which  he  ordained 
his  body  to  be  burnt. 

Even  as,  more  than  once,  he  had  met 
with  shameful  ingratitude  in  life,  so  his  ex- 
press wish  was  not  even  respected  in  death. 
From  the  grave  the  hand  of  the  old  warrior 
now  readies  out  again  to  deal  blows  to  the 
enemies  of  the  cause  of  popular  progress. 
And  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  the  younger 
generation  may  read,  in  the  racy  Italian  of 
these  memoirs,  what  enormous  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  against,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  great  things  which  he  did 
achieve.  Karl  Ulind. 
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SOME  CLERICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

"  I  WISH  you  would  set  down  some  rem- 
iniscences, a  friend  (.')  said  to  me  one 
day,  after  we  had  been  idlv  turning  over 
some  years  of  common  recollection.  Then 
he  added,  *'  You  must  have  made  many 
interesting  notes  at  one  time  or  another. 
That  is  just  what  I  have  never  done.  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  keeps  a 
diary  of  solitary  gossip,  and  daily  turns 
the  key  of  his  book-lock  (which  anybody 
can  open)  upon  his  written  thoughts.  I 
have  many  a  time  put  angry  or  savage 
feelings  into  ink,  and  even  addressed  them 
to  some  offender,  but  then  I  have  never 
gone  the  length  of  putting  them  into  the 
post.  If  I  wanted  them  to  be  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  and  then  securely  kept 
from  other  eyes,  I  have  hidden  them  in 
the  only  box' which  cannot  be  broken  — 
/>.,  I  have  written  and  then  burnt  them. 
There  is  no  safe  like  the  fire.  Give  me  a 
bundle  of  lucifers,  not  a  bunch  of  keys, 
and  then  I  will  take  care  that  no  one  sliall 
read  your  libellous  document. 

But  about  these  reminiscences.  There 
were  some  after  all,  though  they  had  never 
been  caught  and  caged.  So,  in  an  hour 
of  gossiping  mood,!  began  to  put  them 
into  written  words,  and  finding  (I  was 
going  to  say)  a  faint  pleasure  (but  that 
would  not  be  fair,  for  the  enjoyment  has 
been  distinct)  in  so  doing,  have  yielded  to 
such  a  belief  in  simple  sympathy  as  to 
stick  them  on  the  slide  of  an  editorial  mi- 
croscope and  push  them  into  place,  while 
the  editor^s  eye  was  glaring  into  the  little 
end  of  the  instrument.  And  if  he  has 
not  wiped  them  ofiE.  they  will  be  here. 
They  are  memories  of  no  overshadow! ngly 
mighty  men  and  things,  and  yet  personal- 
ities need  not  be  gizantic  in  oraer  to  be 
pleasant.  Nor  are  they  recorded  in  order. 
Though  each  result  of  recollection  11 
accurate  enough,  they  are  all  mixed  op 
together. 

The  man  of  whom  my  early  memory 
retains  the  most  vivid  impression  was  the 
famous  Dr.  Valpy,  of  Keading  School, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  ours.  Indeed, 
my  maternal  grandfather,  a  scholarly  old 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  wrole 
a  beautifully  small  and  distinct  bandi 
helped  him  a  good  deal  in  the  prepaiatioa 
of  the  Delphi  n  Classics,  which  werepnl^ 
li shed  by  his  son  Abraham  John.  Tnoe 
are  heaps  of  annotated  Vimls  and  Gceroi 
about  our  house  now.  Well,  the  dodor 
was  stone-blind,  and  staying  with  m^  I 
was  a  mischievous  little  boy,  lecredy 
pleased  that  the  doctor  couldn^  fiad 
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But  he  used  to  haunt  the  house  (I  see  him 
now)  with  his  hands  stretched  out  as  if 
about  to  bless.  I  didn't  associate  that 
purpose  with  his  gestures.  He  had  been 
an  insistent  flogger,  and  was,  indeed,  a 
grand  past-master  in  the  birching  craft. 
An  uncle  of  mine,  under  him  (often)  at 
Reading,  used  to  tell  me  that  half-a-dozen 
boys  were  to  be  seen  any  morning  before 
breakfast  outside  the  doctor's  study,  sit- 
ting on  a  large  stone  (which  had  the  credit 
of  being  exceptionally  cold),  in  order  to 
go  into  the  presence  numb.  Now  —  so 
it  comes  to  be  at  last  with  the  athlete  him- 
self —  the  doctor  was  very  old  and  weak, 
and  went  about  the  place  with  (apparently) 
palms  of  benediction.  Nevertheless,  one 
day,  he  wheeled  round  in  his  benignant 
course  and  suddenly  got  me  into  a  corner. 
The  trembling  hands  came  down  upon  my 
head.  There  was  no  escape.  Immedi- 
ately the  schoolmaster  pulse  began  to 
beat,  and  he  bade  me  bring  a  Virgiithat  I 
might  construe  to  him.  Fortunately,  my 
dear  mother  was  a  Latin  scholar,  and  (I 
do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  an  En- 
glish grammar,  or  been  taught  to  read)  had 
gone  through  part  of  the  -(tneid  with  me 
when  I  was  quite  small.  So  I  construed  ; 
and  the  doctor  gave  me  hall-a-crown  — 
exfurcavit  semi-coronam.  That  is  the 
clearest  of  my  early  clerical  reminis- 
cences. The  next  to  it  is  of  Samuel  Rick- 
ards.  He  was  intimate  with  Keble  and 
Newman,  who  used  to  visit  the  Rick- 
ardses,  and  whose  sisters  helped  to  work 
the  altar-cloth  now  in  the  church.  The 
cardinal  is  still  called  "  Mr.  John  "  by  an 
old  couple  who  to  this  day  live  in  the 
lodge  at  the  rectory  gate.  Moreover,  so 
faintly  does  the  ecclesiastical  pulse  beat 
in  that  little  village,  with  its  almshouse 
and  grey  flint-pattcrncd  church  tower  — 
with  such  deliberation  does  modern  his- 
tory grow  in  its  atmosphere  — so  distant 
is  the  echo  there  of  religious  polemical 
din,  that  only  the  other  day  they  expressed 
(to  the  present  rector)  their  genuine  sur- 
prise and  rejrret  at  realizing  that  he  (Car- 
dinal Newman)  had  "  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome."  To  them  he  had  never  been 
other  than  "  Mr.  John."  There  is  a  touch 
of  divinely  beneficent  indifference  in  this 
lack  of  perception,  in  this  superiority  to 
time.  And  it  may  well  be  asked,  *'  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  when  the  brilliant 
career  is  over,  may  not  the  verdict  of  the 
simplest  soul  be  tlie  most  true  and  befit- 
tin.crof  all?" 

How  well  do  I  recollect  Mr.  Rickards ! 
He  used  to  wear  a  red  dressing-gown  (as 
if  a  cardinal  himself)  in   his   study,   and 
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always  began  shaking  hands  with  a  friend 
while  ten  yards  off  from  him.  He  had  the 
character  of  being  morally  courageous 
(that  was  impressed  by  elders  on  my  young 
mind),  and  didn't  care  a  straw  what  he 
said  in  the  way  of  personal  rebuke  to  a 
man's  face.  One  day  he  met  an  old  neigh- 
boring parson  in  our  market  town.  Said 
the  parson,  "Wet  day.  Wettest  day  I 
ever  knew,  I  think.  By  George  !  "  **  Why 
by  George  f  "  replied  Rickards.  The  other 
turned  on  his  heel  and  never  spoke  to  him 
again.  The  reproachful  question  was  not 
polite,  and  seemingly  uncalled  for.  Mr. 
Rickards,  however,  was  certainly  original 
as  well  as  brave.  On  another  occasion  I 
was  passing  his  garden,  and  saw  him 
capering  about  with  a  battledore  in  one 
hand  and  a  long  clay  pipe  in  the  other,  at 
which  he  every  now  and  then  sucked  has- 
tily, drawing  his  cheeks  in,  and  then  dis- 
posing of  the  smoke  inartistically,  and 
with  gestures  of  distaste. 

What  was  he  about?  His  servant  was 
taking  some  honey  from  the  bees ;  and 
the  parson,  being  curious  to  see  the  proc- 
ess, and  at  the  same  time  apprehensive, 
had  armed  himself  with  one  of  his  chil- 
dren's battledores  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
which  he  had  read  of  in  some  classic  or 
cyclopaedia  as  being  deterrent  to  be^s.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  on  this  occasion. 
They  came  about  him  viciously,  and  he 
was  as  one  playing  a  sort  of  invisible  ten- 
nis with  imperceptible  balls. 

Mr.  Rickards  was  a  theologian,  and 
keenly  sniffed  the  stir  which  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times  "  made  even  in  the  still  air 
of  our  country-side.  I  was  too  young  to 
apprehend  the  matter,  but,  learning  that, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  he  would  no 
longer  attend  the  Bible  Society  meetings 
which  my  father  held  (in  the  church),  I 
recollect  wondering  what  made  a  reli- 
gious man  set  himself  (so  the  matter  then 
showed  itself  to  me)  against  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Those  Bible  meetings  were  holidays  to 
children.  We  didn't  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  their  object,  and  felt  the  pro- 
foundest  (concealed)  contempt  for  those 
devout  little  boys  who  (in  tracts)  gave  up 
having  sugar  with  their  tea  in  order  that 
they  might  promote  the  good  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  enjoyed  the  meetings  hugely, 
without  any  display  of  irreverence,  or  sin 
of  hypocrisy.  And  we  were  cheerful  giv- 
ers of  some  coppers  when  the  business 
was  over,  and  men  stood  in  the  porch  with 
willow-pattern  soup-plates  to  waylay  the 
retiring  audience.  The  gatherings  —  I 
don't  mean  of  money,  but  Hearers  —  were 
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popular.  A  row  of  speakers  stood  in  the 
front  seats  of  a  gallery  which  ran  across 
the  church,  and  talked  thence  to  the  audi- 
ence, who  sat  the  wrong  way  in  the  pews. 
That  in  itself  gave  a  fresh,  if  not  a  revo- 
lutionary taste  to  the  proceeding.  Alto- 
gether the  occasion  was  delightful.  The 
speakers  were  mostly  neighboring  par- 
sons, who  always  were  in  the  habit  of 
reading  their  sermons,  and  could  not 
utter  ten  words  easily  in  public  without  a 
manuscript  —  rigidly  prohibited  on  these 
occasions.  Thus  they  floundered  prodi- 
giously —  all  but  the  "  deputation,"  a  confi- 
dent, garrulous  old  gentleman  with  no  end 
of  mild  stories,  which  being  however  told 
in  church  created  a  sense  of  half-question- 
able naughtiness,  and  opened  the  door  to 
daring  young  unformulated  conjectures 
about  the  liberty  of  ritual  and  purposes  of 
consecration.  Not  that  it  occurred  to  me 
then  that  possibly  freer  use  might  be  made 
of  our  places  ot  worship,  and  that  sober 
scientific  and  literary  lectures  without  an 
accompanying  service  need  not  necessa- 
rily be  reckoned  as  profane  or  out  of  place 
in  a  building  used  by  people  who  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  be  guided  into  all  truth. 

But  Mr.  Rickards  struck,  and  would 
have  no  more  even  of  a  Bible  meeting 
in  the  church.  Those  (not  altogether 
unwholesome)  departures  from  ordinary 
procedure  presently  died  out.  The  gal- 
lery was  pulled  down,  the  church  was 
restored,  and  the  cheery  old  deputation 
has  long  since  slept  with  his  fathers.  Ah, 
well !  I  suppose  many  people  are  satisfied 
by  any  access  of  seeming  propriety.  But 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  stiff. 

As  I  turn  back  to  the  earliest  leaves  of 
recollection  which  got  themselves  written 
in  the  memory  of  a  child  living  in  a  quiet 
country  household,  the  two  most  fre- 
quently recurring  figures  are,  perhaps, 
L^rabbe  Robinson  and  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
thur Young.  They  both  (he  most)  brought 
whiffs  of  a  greater  and  older  world  into 
our  book-lined  parlor,  and  I  see  now  that 
there  was  far  more  conversation  going  on 
than  I  could  apprehend.  But  I  well  recol- 
lect her  talking  about  an  interview  she 
once  had  with  Dr.  Johnson  (no  details 
survive),  and  the  exceedingly  contemp- 
tuous way  in  which  she,  a  strong-minded 
woman  of  her  time,  spoke  of  her  fellow- 
women.  One  sentence  went  into  the 
child's  brain  and  stuck  there.  "Any 
man,"  she  said,  *'  might  kill  his  wife,  hang 
her  skin  out  of  the  window,  and  marry 
whom  he  pleased  the  next  day."  How 
little  our  elders  realize  the  notice  taken  by 
brats  !    Of  Crabbe  Robinson's  sayings  I 


can  recall  none.  They  were,  indeed,  not 
sayings  so  much  as  continuous  bass  de- 
liveries of  words  which  my  seniors  seemed 
to  enjoy,  and  which  occasionally  went  on 
the  whole  day,  from  breakfast  to  bedtime, 
like  a  waterfall  or  Cheapside.  I  have  an 
impression  that  both  he  and  Miss  Young 
disliked  boys  (no  wonder)  with  a  candor 
they  took  small  pains  to  conceal.  There 
was  also  among  our  occasional  guests  a 
magnificent  lady  (in  dress)  who  had  been 
a  notable  owner  of  slaves,  and  who  be- 
wailed the  mistaken  liberality  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  emancipating  them.'  I  turn  to 
my  Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates  "  and 
read,  **  Slavery  terminated  in  the  British 
possessions  on  Aug.  i,  1834,  and  770,280 
slaves  became  free."  My  lady  was  thus, 
when  I  saw  most  of  her,  bleeding  fresh 
from  her  iniquitous  treatment.  She  told 
us  how  pleased  the  slaves  had  been  to 
see  the  jewels  which  she  wore  when  she 
descended  among  them,  and  how  their 
simple  happiness  was  now  marred  by 
Radical  legislation.  What  did  they  want 
with  such  nonsense  as  liberty?  How  well 
I,  as  a  small  boy,  noted  the  air  of  con- 
tempt with  whicn  she  spoke  of  the  re- 
forms of  the  day,  and  thought  that  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  diamonds  of  their 
owner  might  be  bought  at  too  high  a 
price!  But  the  tone  in  which  English 
peasants  were  often  talked  of  and  to  in 
those  days  presented  little  contrast  to  her 
carriage  towards  her  slaves.  Of  course  a 
laborer  (though  a  householder,  etc.)  was 
never  mister.  The  old  men  were  mas- 
ters, but  the  younger  were  never  called 
anything  but  Tom,  John,  or  Dick,  and 
often  spoken  to  with  an  insolent  familiar- 
ity or  open  disdain.  There  is  enough  of 
this  discourtesy  remaining  now,  but  it  was 
very  marked  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and 
thus  friends  of  the  laborer  met  with  sharp 
rubs.  I  know  that  my  father  did.  He 
was  the  first  promoter  of  allotments  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  was  bitterly  and  openly 
taken  to  task  for  his  care  concerning  the 
matter.  I  remember  a  substantial  farmer 
(who  had  just  built  a  warm  bin  to  ripen 
his  Madeira)  crying  out  that  my  father 
"  wanted  to  send  him  and  his  family  to  the 
workhouse  "  with  his  new-fangled  revolu- 
tionary proposals  in  favor  of  the  peasant 
and  his  acre. 

Though  he  had  his  insistent  mouth- 
pieces, the  agricultural  laborer  did  not  in 
my  boyhoo i  (I  think)  trouble  himself  much 
about  politics,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  elections.  These  last  were 
long  and  lively  in  the  neigh'^orins:  borough 
town,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  village 
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assembly  of  would-be  voters.  There 
must,  however,  have  been  some  consider- 
able gathering  of  them  around  the  hust- 
ings, especially  when  the  county  members 
rode  in,  for  great  battles  were  fought  by 
multitudes  of  people  with  banners  —  or 
their  poles.  What  a  sea  of  heads  it  was 
when  one  looked  down  from  the  new  deal 
sawdust-smelling  hustings  !  and  how  heart- 
ily the  opposing  mobs  charged  one  an- 
other! But  I  don't  recollect  hearing  of 
anybody  being  hurt.  Though  they  had 
no  votes,  the  working  classes  had  plenty 
of  voice  at  elections.  All  those  who  were 
present  hallooed,  cheered,  speechified,  or 
groaned.  I  did.  Once  (I  was  under  ten 
years  old)  I  came  home  in  the  evening 
voiceless.  **  What  is  the  matter?"  said 
my  father.  *'  Oh,"  I  whispered,  "  I  have 
been  all  day  groaning  Lord ."  "In- 
deed !  then  you  had  better  go  to  bed  at 
once,"  —  which  I  did,  supperless.  Un- 
fortunately I  had  hooted  the  wrong  man, 
quite  openly,  at  the  range  of  about  a  yard. 
The  elections  and  the  county  fairs  were 
reckoned  in  the  same  row  by  us  children, 
both  being  equally  devoid  of  political  in- 
terest. Naturally  I  did  not  in  the  least 
distinguish  between  the  merits  of  the 
questions  represented  by  opposite  candi- 
dates.    All  contests  were  purely  personal. 

I  hooted  Lord till  I  was  hoarse  solely 

under  the  (mistaken)  impression  that  my 
friends  objected  to  him  as  a  possible  mem- 
ber, and  that  inarticulate  groans  were  the 
most  acceptable  forms  of  public  opinion. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  I  was  right ;  or  at  least 
a  fair  specimen  of  an  elector  at  any  time. 
What  proportion  of  our  millions  of  voters 
decide  to  vote  after  an  unbiassed  judgment 
of  the  principles  at  stake  (whatever  be 
the  derivation  of  this  familiar  phrase),  and 
without  any  regard  for  the  position  of  the 
candidate  in  society,  the  ties  of  personal 
friendship,  or  the  more  remote  interest 
felt  in  him  as  a  mere  acquaintance  ?  And 
even  when  a  man  has  (as  he  thinks)  dis- 
carded all  these  social  and  friendly  con- 
siderations, and  arrived  at  his  conclusion 
upon  "purely  independent  grounds,"  I 
should  like  to  know  what  constituent  has 
been  uninfluenced  by  the  probable  way  in 
which  he  will  be  touched  himself.  He 
can  hardly  escape  conjecturing  the  possi- 
ble effect  any  particular  measure,  or  line 
of  legislation,  will  have  upon  his  own 
pocket  and  place.  Seeing  that  many  men, 
of  equal  culture  and  apparent  ability  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  an  act  upon  the 
people  generally,  hold  keenly  opposed 
views,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  antag- 
onism  in   some  cases,  except  in  a  way 


offensive  to  most  virtuous  judges.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  judges  are  wrong.  Far 
from  it.  They  are  right,  and  all  ultimate 
judgment  will  go  their  way.  And  yet  in 
fact,  in  spite  of  our  oppressive  civilization 
and  boasted  Christianity  (hardly  as  yet  out 
of  its  childhood),  London  clubmen  and 
country  bumpkins,  the  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versities and  the  children  of  the  gutter, 
are  often  equally  moved  by  motives  which 
are  less  noble  than  those  of  personal  re- 
gard for  another.  The  righteous  soul  is 
the  salt  of  the  nation.  It  keeps  the  na- 
tional carcass  from  stinking  past  divine 
endurance,  and  yet  it  is  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  no  one  class.  In  this  sense 
there  are  no  privileged  classes.  In  all 
there  are  factors  of  redeeming  righteous- 
ness. Nevertheless,  in  all,  I  fear,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  self  is  the  most  popular 
candidate,  and  the  most  insistent  heredi- 
tary legislator.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of 
it,  I  took   a  precociously  high    position 

when  I  hooted    Lord  on   the  sole 

ground  that  I  believed  his  candidature  to 
be  harmful  to  others. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assume 
that  boys  never  think.  They  seldom  do, 
perhaps,  though  sometimes  in  adult  (sup- 
posed) wisdom  I  have  been  unpleasantly 
suspicious  that  a  perceptive  monkey  has 
seen  a  flaw  in  my  own  arguments,  though 
he  may  not  have  seen  his  way  to  a  formu- 
lation of  his  criticism.  I  particularly  bear 
in  mind  two  old  gentlemen  who  passed  as 
especially  learned  and  wise,  and  in  whose 
walks  and  talks  (they  were  always  walking 
and  talking)  I  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
share  as  a  little  boy.  They  were  both 
fellows  of  their  colleges,  and  authors  of 
grammars.  Sometimes  (too  often,  indeed) 
the  charm  of  their  companionship  (and  it 
was  a  charm,  for  I  liked  one  of  them,  and 
loved  the  other)  was  disturbed  by  sudden 
elementary  inquiries  about  my  grammati- 
cal acquirements,  which  were  very  limited. 
They  would,  e,g,y  smilingly  turn  upon  me 
and  ask  unsuitable,  inappropriate  ques- 
tions about  Greek  verbs  as  we  crossed 
some  pleasant  field.  But  I  used  to  listen 
as  they  talked,  and  more  than  once  con- 
victed them  (silently)  of  gross  ignorance. 
One  day  they  conversed  about  the  economy 
of  superficial  space,  and  inquired  of  each 
other  in  what  way  most  ground  would  be 
available  for  the  growth  of  corn.  At  last 
one  suggested  that  as  the  two  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  were  obviously  twice 
as  long  as  the  third,  if  the  soil  were  thrown 
up  into  ridges  the  slopes  of  these  would 
provide  twice  as  much  surface  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  field  had  been  left  flat.    Fact* 
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These  two  philosophers  at  last  agreed  that 
landowners  missed  the  doubling  of  the 
productive  power  of  their  acres  by  failing 
to  perceive  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement 
suggested.  Unfortunately  wheat  does  not 
grow  all  over  a  mound  lilce  hair,  but  has 
upright  stalks.  Thus  the  spaces  between 
these,  and  therefore  the  number  of  ears, 
are  the  same,  whether  they  spring  from  a 
slope  or  a  flat.  You  get  no  more  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  ridge  than  you  do  on  the 
level  ground  on  which  it  stands.  Now  I 
am  not  altogether  surprised  to  recollect 
that  this  occurred  to  a  boy,  but  the  failure 
of  its  occurrence  to  my  dear  old  learned 
friends  has  often  since  left  me  with  a  very 
humiliating  estimate  of  distinguished  fel- 
lows of  colleges.  One  of  these  two  had, 
moreover,  some  astonishing  theories  about 
the  mischief  which  was  likely  to  be  done 
to  the  air  breathed  in  England  by  the 
smoke  of  steamers  in  the  sea  which  (since 
it  is  an  island)  surrounds  it.  He  did  not 
apparently  bear  in  mind  that  the  smuts 
of  the  black  country  were  incalculably 
more  numerous  than  any  which  could 
reach  our  shore  from  funnels  in  the  hori- 
zon. But  he  stuck  to  his  prophetic  fear, 
and  augured  the  advance  of  national  pol- 
lution from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned. 
The  ignorance  of  the  learned  is  equalled 
only  by  the  folly  of  the  wise.  The  seer  is 
dead.  No  one  perceives  what  is  about  to 
come,  though  on  its  arrival  it  is  seen  to 
have  been  advancing  as  plainly  as  a  wagon. 
Take,  e,g.^  the  distress  and  dismay  now 
felt  at  the  importation  of  American  corn. 
It  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that 
farms  in  England  were  let  at  an  increased 
rent.  Men  ignorant  of  tillage  and  void  of 
capital  rushed  into  agriculture  as  a  busi- 
ness sure  to  pay.  Meanwhile  America 
had  been  discovered  for  centuries.  It  was 
well  known  to  be  a  large,  fertile  region, 
and  its  fertility  was  supj)osed  to  be  un- 
bounded. At  the  same  time  we  British 
were  congratulating  ourselves  at  the  rap- 
idly increasing  ability  of  our  ships  and  the 
spread  of  ocean-crossing  commerce.  And 
yet  no  one  (beside  two  or  three  wholly 
obscure,  unlearned,  and  sagacious  proph- 
ets, to  whom  not  a  soul  gave  heed  for  a 
moment)  put  these  facts  together  and  per- 
ceived that  a  revolution  must  come  from 
abundant  production  and  facility  of  car- 
riage. The  idea  of  anything  affecting  the 
price  of  corn  was  so  absurd  and  unlikely 
to  be  justified,  that  when  the  Tithe  Re- 
demption Act  was  passed  corn  was  taken 
to  he  the  sole  and  safe  measure  of  agricul- 
tural value  ;  and  now  it  is  least  to  be 
depended  upon,  or  rather  has  become  the 


lowest  standard  of  worth,  and  makes  no 
promise  of  becoming  better.  The  discov- 
ery of  any  better-paying  crop  will  leave 
the  tithe-owner  in  a  hole.  1  am  here 
only  stating  facts,  and  giving  no  opinions. 
And  the  fact  is  that  the  terms  of  careful 
provision  for  the  tithe-owner  made  by  the 
generation  immediately  before  this  bid 
fair  (or  foul)  in  many  places  to  disendow 
the  Church.  So  much  the  better,  some  of 
my  readers  may  think.  Still  that  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  act  in 
question,  though  it  was  projected  and 
framed  by  experts. 

The  same  want  of  prescience  appears 
in  several  ways.  How  short  a  time  ago, 
e,g,^  cautious  legal  advisers,  in  grey  hair 
and  spectacles,  long  accustomed  to  fore- 
cast eventualities,  used  to  wag  their  wise 
heads  and  say  to  a  hesitating  investor, 
**  You  will  do  as  you  please,  sir,  but  recol- 
lect that  LAND  does  not  runaway.*'  If  he 
had  replied,  "  My  friend,  I  prefer  GAS  as 
a  more  solid  security,'*  he  would  have 
been  scouted  as  mad,  being  conspico* 
ously  right  all  the  same.  The  soil  is  now 
(in  an  investor's  sense)  not  more  hard  than 
the  mist  which  bangs  upon  it  for  a  little 
time  and  then  vanisheth  away.  The 
steam  which  our  grandfathers  scorned 
fetches  a  better  value  in  the  market  than 
the  acres  on  which  they  planted  their 
sturdy  legs.  Water  (especially  if  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  salmon  river  or  loch)  is 
often  more  precious  than  the  solid  earth 
which  surrounds  it,  or  the  banks  through 
which  it  flows. 

Indeed,  when  a  boy,  I  think  I  prized  our 
little  mere  of  some  ten  or  twelve  acres 
above  any  (small)  landed  possession  of  mr 
people.  I  think  of  it  this  moment  as  pro- 
viding an  item  of  solid  reminiscence 
which  I  enjoyed  at  the  time,  but  now  look 
back  on  with  surprise.  My  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  Liberal,  not  to  say  an 
advanced  Radical.  Though,  as  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions,  he  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  pass  sentence  upon  poach- 
ers, he  always  disliked  and  protested 
against  the  game-laws.  But  he  was  Con- 
servative in  respect  to  those  which  con- 
cern **  trespass,"  and  curiously  fierce  with 
boys  who  bathed  in  the  mere.  On  one 
occasion  he  came  upon  a  bevy  (like  Ac- 
tion), and,  routing  them  with  a  black  oak 
stick,  delayed  their  dressing  till  they  got 
through  the  hedge  into  the  gritty  road 
which  skirts  the  water  and  now  leads  to 
the  station.  But  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
was  far  more  freedom  in  the  matter  ol 
trespass  and  less  care  in  the  presenratiaB 
I  of  game  than  there  is  now.    ParHidgB 
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abounded  nevertheless.  I  remember  hav- 
ing seventy  shots  with  a  muzzle-loading 
single  gun  on  my  first  "  first "  of  Septem- 
ber. And  that  was  over  ground  which 
knew  no  gamekeeper  whatever.  Of  course 
the  pheasants  were  fewer,  though  hares 
abounded.  As  to  birds,  there  were  enough 
and  to  spare,  even,  as  well  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, for  poaching  cats.  Now  every  pet  is 
shot  or  trapped  by  bloodthirsty  keepers. 
These  men,  too,  have  so  killed  down  all 
hawks,  etc.,  that  the  balance  of  nature  is 
upset,  and  small  birds  multiply  unchecked 
by  the  natural  provision  made  for  their 
restraint.  One  collateral  harm  follows 
from  this  in  some  places  where  the  exces- 
sive persecution  of  sparrows  by  the  farmer 
swings  the  balance  too  far  the  other  way. 
An  impression  prevails  that  they  do  un- 
mixed harm,  and  they  are  killecl  accord- 
ingly; whereas  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  busy  in  ridding  the  soil  of 
countless  hurtful  insects.  The  hawk  and 
his  kind  would  keep  them  sufficiently 
down,  but  these  correctors  of  bird  appe- 
tite are  destroyed.  Thus  (let  alone  that 
evil  temptation  to  the  village  lad  with 
sportive  tastes  which  is  provided  by  ex- 
cessive game -preserving)  the  present 
keeper  (though  small  blame  belongs  to 
the  man  himself)  really  promotes  the  un- 
due multiplication  of  small  birds  by  his 
protection  of  the  pheasant,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one  is  a  mischievously  artificial 
member  of  our  modern  country  society. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  shooting  for 
those  who  like  it,  without  him  ;  or  at  least 
with  a  moderate  and  not  costly  amount 
of  precaution  in  cgging-time.  The  best 
security,  however,  for  eggs  is  found  in  the 
good-will  which  exists  between  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord.  If  only  the  latter 
shoots,  the  former  may  not  much  appre- 
ciate (especially  in  these  days)  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  blaze  about  his  fields, 
and  thus  would  be  rather  blind  to  a  man 
who  may  be  seen  dawdling  down  a  hedge- 
row or  brow  of  a  ditch ;  though  nests 
might  be  found  there. 

Those  old  days  of  deliberate  shooting 
witli  a  muzzle-loader  and  dogs  were  very 
pleasant,  though  perhaps  we  were  rather 
drowsy.  But  repose  is  the  virtue  to  be 
preached  and  practised  now.  I  remember, 
however,  one  parson  of  my  youth  who 
somewhat  overdid  this  combination  of  per- 
formance and  doctrine,  since, one  Sunday, 
he  went  fast  asleep  while  he  was  preaching. 
Fact,  A  friend  of  ours  was  present,  and 
saw  him  do  it.  Me  was  always  slow,  and 
on  this  occasion  got  slower  and  slower 
till  he  stopped  altogether.     This  woke  up 


those  who  nodded,  and  on  looking  towards 
the  pulpit  they  saw  him  sleeping  while  he 
stood  ;  like  a  horse.  I  forget  the  end  of 
the  story.  But  he  passed  from  a  sermon 
into  a  snore.  So  did  another  man.  That 
was  in  Rutlandshire.  A  parson  there 
told  me  of  it.  This  second  sleeper  had 
gone  kindly  to  take  the  duty  for  a  neigh- 
bor a  few  miles  ofiE ;  in  August.  He  walked 
to  the  church,  and  being  well  in  time 
looked  into  the  vicarage.  The  kindly  ser- 
vant said,  "You  seem  tired,  sir;  won't 
you  have  a  glass  of  ale  after  your  walk  ?  " 
Yes,  he  would;  and  did  —  and  felt  re- 
freshed. The  day  however  was  very  hot, 
the  afternoon  was  its  hottest  part,  and  the 
freshly  dined  rustic  congregation  (who 
had  been  reaping  and  binding  all  the  week) 
mostly  fell  asleep.  There  was  a  (nasal) 
murmuring  among  the  people.  The  doors, 
too,  were  wide  open,  and  bumble-bees 
sailed  slowly  down  the  aisle  adding  to  the 
hum.  Thus  when  the  preacher  went  into 
the  pulpit  he  caught  the  sentiment  of  the 
congregation,  and  after  putting  his  face 
reverently  between  his  hands  for  a  few 
seconds  remained  in  the  same  attitude, 
fast  asleep.  There  was  no  record  (at 
least  1  remember  none)  on  this  occasion 
either  of  the  awakening  of  anybody.  My 
friend  learnt  of  the  incident  from  the  rus- 
tic clerk. 

How  irresistibly,  imperatively  importu- 
nate is  the  demand  of  the  god  of  dreams 
when  he  bids  us  slumber  in  the  midst  of 
worship !  and  how  very  mistaken  those 
are  who  blame  the  sleeper  severely  !  Of 
course  you  may  carry  the  thing  too  far,  as 
(in  the  well-known  story)  when  Mr.  A.  was 
twitted  by  Mr.  B.  with  having  sent  a  man 
to  sleep  with  his  sermon  in  his  (Mr.  B.'s) 
church.  On  the  next  Sunday  Mr.  A.  sat 
in  the  congregation  and  B.  preached.  He 
was  maliciously  pleased  at  seeing  on  this 
occasion,  too,  one  of  the  audience  in  a 
nap.  Presently  he  called  B.*s  notice  to  it. 
'*  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "  he  is  asleep. 
But  he  is  the  same  man.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  wake  him." 

Though  the  religious  attitude  in  my 
young  days  was  far  from  eager,  there  was 
much  steady  pastoral  work  in  which  the 
parson  was  helped  by  the  farmers  of  the 
parish.  Our  Sunday  school,  I  recollect, 
was  assiduously  taught,  and  some  of  the 
boys  performed  prodigies  of  Scriptural 
repetition.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  reciters  soon  took  to  the  reading 
of  Tom  Paine,  and  finally  (though  there 
is  no  inevitable  connection  between  these 
phases  of  departure  from  a  Christian  con- 
versation) to  drink.  He  became  appare^^^"^ 
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the  most  conspicuously  dilapidated  per- 
sonage in  our  small  rustic  circle.  How 
well  as  a  child  I  remember  the  boast  of 
his  teacher  that  he  had  said  the  longest 
gospel  in  the  Prayer-Book  without  a  mis- 
take ! 

The  poorer  sort  of  people  used  to  at- 
tend divine  service  well.  Clergy,  includ- 
ing all  ranks,  were  not  so  bustling  as  they 
now  are.  Indeed,  some  bishops  seemed 
to  take  their  duties  with  an  equanimity  for 
which  they  did  not  anywise  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize.  There  was  one  who 
held  a  confirmation  near  my  home  years 
ago,  and  a  judicious  clergyman  who  had 
been  present  told  me  afterwards  that  he 
had  heard  such  a  charge  given  to  the  can- 
didates as  they  all  attended  to  and  would 
be  sure  to  remember  always.  He  said  it 
contained  words  of  one  syllable  only;  that 
these  were  well  chosen,  and  such  as  the 
young  people,  however  ignorant,  were 
able  perfectly  to  understand.  "And 
then,"  he  adclcd,  "the  charge  contained 
excellent  advice,  worthy  to  be  acted  on 
throughout  life."  In  fact,  the  only  words 
uttered  by  the  bishop  (beyond  those 
printed  in  the  service-book  itself)  were 
"  Stand  up."     He  might  have  done  worse. 

There  was  not  much  visiting  among 
the  poor,  and  the  costume  of  many  clergy- 
men was  very  unclerical.  I  well  recollect 
one  scholarly  gentleman,  who  represented 
an  old  county  family,  and  dined  out  a 
good  deal.  In  summer  he  used  to  wear 
nankeen  trousers  as  dress.  Some  of  my 
readers  need  to  be  told  that  these  (though 
cool  and  suitable  to  the  season)  were  of 
linen  or  calico,  and  yellow.  But  I  never 
heard  of  any  bishop  in  my  boyhood  trou- 
bling himself  about  any  such  thing  as  that. 
Indeed,  I  well  recollect  hearing  of  one 
who  would  not  be  bothered  by  taking  part 
in  any  service  beyond  those  to  which  he 
was  exclusively  committed  by  his  office. 

The  laxity  and  official  slovenliness  in 
the  discharge  of  clerical  function  which 
was  permitted,  and  really  passed  without 
comment  not  so  very  long  ago,  would  be 
almost  incredible  to  some  of  our  ardent 
and  devout  spirits  in  these  days.  Ordina- 
tions, e.g.^  now  attract  much  public  notice. 
They  arc  reported  in  other  papers  beside 
the  clerical.  A  great  multitude  attend, 
especially  in  London.  And  they  treat  the 
business  as  no  mere  spectacle,  but  come 
with  the  reverence  which  belongs  to  public 
worship.  This  is  well ;  but  it  was  not  well 
when  I  and  some  dozen  other  men  were 
bidden  to  be  at  a  chapel  in  Regent  Street 
at  eight  on  a  mid-winter  morning  to  be 
ordained.     No  one  was  there  beside  two 


or  three  pew-openers  who  fussed  about, 
and  evidently  thought  that  we  might  stay 
so  long  as  to  interfere  with  their  regular 
sitters.  It  looked  like  it  at  first,  for  no 
bishop  made  his  appearance  till  twenty 
minutes  had  passed.  Then  he  hurried 
in,  unshaved,  and  got  through  the  service 
at  as  fast  a  pace  as  he  could,  and  that  was 
not  slow,  inasmuch  as  he  was  hindered  by 
no  choir,  congregation,  sermon,  or  ad- 
dress. And  he  was  a  popular  bishop  (not 
my  lord  of  London)  who  did  this,  onlv 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  a^o.  ft 
was  inconvenient  for  him  to  use  bis  own 
cathedral,  so  he  borrowed  a  chapel  in 
town  for  the  performance.  Nowada>'S, 
moreover,  bishops  use  hospitality  to  the 
young  men  whom  they  ordain,  frequently 
having  them  at  their  palaces  during  the 
previous  week,  and  giving  them  kindly 
advice.  I  saw  nothing  of  my  spiritual 
father  whatever ;  and  as  to  provender,  all 
we  knew  of  it  came  from  a  chop  which 
we  could  smell  going  into  the  chaplain's 
room  for  lunch.  We  were  examined  on 
the  first  floor  of  27  Parliament  Street,  and 
turned  loose  for  an  hour  at  one  o*clock. 

I  have  skipped  on  here,  but  I  wiU  not 
go  back  to  dwell  on  college  recollections. 
They  of  all  others  retire  most  rapidly  into 
the  past,  inasmuch  as  three  years  instead 
of  thirty  go  to  make  a  generation.  But 
how  vivid  some  of  them  are  !  I  wonder, 
thout^h,  if  we  were  as  young-looking  in 
our  days  as  undergraduates  are  in  these  ? 
A  little  time  ago  I  was  staying  with  the 
distinguished  president  of  an  Oxford  col- 
lege, and  spoke  to  him  about  the  youtbful- 
ness  of  his  men,  adding,  "  Two,  I  noticed 
yesterday,  are  mere  boys." 

"  Whichr  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  he.  So  I 
pointed  them  out,  and  to  my  humiliation 
found  that  they  were  about  tbe  most  ad- 
vanced and  distinguished  pair  under  his 
care.  But  age  in  itself  is  a  disqualifica- 
tion at  college.  I  heard  of  a  couple  of 
university  men  who  were  discussing  an 
unpopular  tutor.  After  having  alleged 
against  him  all  that  they  coula  think  of, 
they  paused  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  ma- 
terial for  disparagement,  and  went  their 
ways.  But  as  they  parted  one  said  to  tbe 
other,  "  Yes,  the  brute.    And  he's  thirty." 

A  visit  to  onc^s  old  college,  however, 

kindles  a   consciousness    01   wholesouie 

vitality  which  undergraduates  would  000- 

sider  the  mere  childishness  or  affectadon 

!  of  age.    Not  long  ago  I  was  charged  with 

some  passing  honorable  duties  at  my  own 

I  university,  and  was  the  guest  o£  the  hot- 

'  pi  table  vice-chancellor.    It  was  pleannt 

to  see  the  young  faces  and  realiie  the 
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reserve  of  strength  which  nothing  but  a 
school  or  college  can  show. 

With  all  this,  however,  there  are  phases 
of  university  life  which  recall  mediaeval 
procedure,  or  caution,  after  a  way  which 
strikes  the  man  who  has  been  ever  so  little 
about  the  world  as  unnecessary  or  incon- 
gruous. 

The  lower  windows,  eje^,,  of  colleges 
which  give  upon  the  street  are  barred. 
Perhaps  it  is  well,  but  somehow  it  hardly 
fits  in  with  the  ways  of  this  modern  world 
and  a  certain  amount  of  trustfulness  which 
has  marked  some  recent  rule.  One  day 
I  had  sought  to  sponge  the  slate  of  my 
mind,  and  prowled  about  ready  to  receive 
fresh  impressions.  On  my  return  the 
vice-chancellor  asked  me  for  them.  **  The 
place,"  I  replied,  "strikes  me  as  a  city 
of  prisons."  And  it  well  might,  though 
neither  he  nor  I  had  thought  of  it  before. 

Not  so  an  old  peasant  woman  who  vis- 
ited the  place  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
walking  down  a  chief  street  skirted  by  a 
college  whose  lower  windows  were  heavily 
ironed.  An  undergraduate  was  standing 
at  one  of  them  with  his  usual  smile. 
"  Ah  !  '*  cried  the  candid  old  lady,  "  you 
may  laugh,  but  you  aren't  in  there  for  no 
good."     She  thought  it  was  a  jail. 

I  suppose  that  the  reminiscences  of 
most  clergymen  touch  (legitimately)  more 
matters  outside  conventionally  profes- 
sional duties  than  do  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  calling.  It  is  true  that 
parsons  may  not  couple  the  duties  of  the 
doctor  and  lawyer  with  their  own,  but 
they  belong  to  the  army  and  navy  as  well 
as  to  the  Church,  and  (to  their  great  loss) 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  cultivate  their 
glebes.  Thus  thev  may  be  farmers  and 
cattle-dealers  ;  and  as  almost  all  of  them 
have  official  residences,  and  are  frequently 
responsible  for  the  structure  and  repair  of 
the  chancel  and  village  schoolhouse,  as 
well  as  of  the  vicarage,  they  are  expected 
to  know  something  about  tne  business  of 
the  architect  and  builder.  The  laws  con- 
cerning these  last  ought  specially  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  them.  There  are  occa- 
sionally "ancient  lights"  (I  don't  mean 
"venerables"  in  the  clerical  sense),  able 
to  give  them  trouble.  Here  let  me  inter- 
polate an  incident  which  shows  (though  I 
escaped  in  this  case)  how  a  man  may  un- 
wittingly get  into  mischief  while  in  the 
discharge  of  highly  commendable  work. 
Once  I  was  building  a  much-needed  set 
of  schools  in  London,  and  my  workmen 
were  suddenly  challenged  by  a  neighbor. 
It  appeared,  to  my  surprise  and  great  re- 
gret, that  they  were  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
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and  the  offended  neighbor  might  easily 
have  got  an  injunction  in  chancery  (I 
think  they  call  it)  and  stopped  me.  But 
fortunately  he  lost  his  temper,  and  came 
bursting  with  indignation  to  my  house. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  we  should  not 
really  have  done  him  two-pennyworth  of 
harm.  But  he  had  (or  might  have  had) 
the  law  on  his  side.  So  I  mildly  expressed 
my  regret,  and  offered  him  a  cheque  for 
10/.  on  the  spot.  This  he  instantly  closed 
with,  though,  having  me  literally  in  a  cor- 
ner, he  could  have  got  more.  So  I  has- 
tened to  my  solicitors  and  set  them  at  once 
to  draw  up  a  quittance  from  all  opposition 
on  his  part.  This  he  signed.  Mean- 
while my  men  had  gone  on  building  (like, 
say,  the  Maccabees  when  engaged  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem),  while  the  (Irish) 
friends  of  the  complainant  abused  them 
out  of  a  window  till,  brick  by  brick,  all 
reproach  was  cut  off  by  an  intervening 
wall,  the  curses  becoming  gradually  indis- 
tinct, and  then  inaudible. 

Sometimes  the  best  intentions  are  frus- 
trated either  by  sheer  inability  to  comply 
with  the  law,  or  by  such  a  prospect  of 
delay  as  to  justify  a  short  cut.  Several 
years  ago  I  coveted  a  marble  font  in  a  city 
church  which  was  about  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  asked  the  rector  to  give  or  sell  it  to 
me.  He  said  it  was  really  not  his,  but 
that  I  must  consult  another  rector  from 
whose  church  it  had  been  brought  and 
who  still  claimed  it.  Applying  to  him,  I 
was  told  that  as  it  had  been  moved  out  of 
his  church  I  was  welcome  to  it  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  but  that  the  matter 
rested  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  wrote 
to  the  bishop,  and  got  as  answer  that  he 
would  much  like  me  to  have  it  (for  use  in 
my  church),  but  that  the  final  decision 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners. This  looked  hopeless.  The 
worm  will  turn.  So  I  sent  four  men,  with 
a  truck,  to  the  church  where  the  coveted 
font  stood,  and  bade  them,  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment,  carry  it  bodily 
awav,  giving  the  beadle  five  shillings.  I 
might  have  had  it  for  half  a  crown.  Pres- 
enfly  the  laden  truck  appeared  at  my 
church,  in  which  we  fixed  the  font,  and 
never  heard  a  word  about  the  transaction. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  possible  to  ap- 
proach still  more  dangerously  near  to  the 
infraction  of  a  law.  One  alternoon  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Liverpool  Street  station,  and 
straightway  walked  towards  a  hansom 
whicn  a  porter  had  called  for  me,  having 
myself  picked  out  my  small  hand-portman- 
teau from  a  heap  of  luggage.  I  had  not 
got  many  yards  before  an  attempt  was 
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made  by  some  one  in  the  crowd  to  snatch 
it  out  of  my  hands.  I  dragged  it  roughly 
from  the  intending  thief,  who  suddenly 
disappeared.  When  I  reached  the  cab 
there  was  a  smiling  porter  touching  his 
cap  and  pointing  to  my  own  luggage, 
which  he  (knowing  me  and  mine  by  sight) 
had  placed  in  the  nansom.  The  portman- 
teau which  I  had  rescued  from  the  thief 
belonged  to  him;  and  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance (which  I  attributed  to  a  desire 
for  escape)  meant  that  he  had  gone  to 
fetch  a  constable.  I  drove  quickly  out  of 
the  station. 

To  return  to  the  legitimate  accompany- 
ing occupations  which  are  permitted  to  a 
parson.  Take  literature.  The  publica- 
tion of  sermons  (though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  personally  had  much  reason  to 
complain  on  this  score)  is  not  always  so 
agreeable  in  fruition  as  in  prospect.  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  a  clergyman  who 
put  forth  a  volume  of  his  discourses,  and 
by  means  of  a  ready  reckoner  (which 
showed  that  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  at  5^.  a  volume  would  bring  in 
155/.)  found  much  pleasure  in  counting  his 
new-born   chickens.     He    did    this    with 

freater  confidence  as  they  were  actually 
atched  —  and  mostly  bound,  or  full  feath- 
ered. Well,  one  Sunday  he  got  a  letter 
from  the  firm  which  had  acted  as  hen,  and 
though  it  was  just  before  service,  could 
not  resist  having  a  peep  at  the  price 
brought  by  the  firstlings  of  his  brood. 
Alas  !  poor  man.  It  was  his  first  experi- 
ence of  literary  outlay,  and  included  the 
cost  of  printing,  corrections,  binding,  ad- 
vertising, and  of  other  (to  him)  mysterious 
though  recognized  deductions.  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon  that  morning  (be- 
trayed by  the  initial  sound  of  a  well-known 
Biblical  word),  he  quite  unconsciously 
spoke  of  "publishers  and  sinners."  I 
would  advise  most  clergymen  to  hesitate 
before  attempting  to  put  a  little  fringe  to 
a  narrow  income  by  the  printing  of  ser- 
mons. It  is  possibly  better  for  a  man  to 
try  his  luck  with  some  periodical.  Then 
at  the  worst  he  wastes  a  few  sheets  of  pa- 
per, and  since  the  first  manuscripts  which 
he  offers  to  an  editor  are  probably  short, 
the  spare  time  spent  in  their  preparation 
(however  honestly  and  deliberately  they 
have  been  prepared)  will  not  be  very  much. 
But  the  openings  for  magazine  articles 
from  an  outsider  are,  I  venture  to  think, 
much  more  limited  than  the  aspirant  im- 
agines. I  refer  to  those  which  bring  fair 
payment.  It  is  true  that  London  produces 
about  four  hundred  monthly  publications, 
about  the  same  number  of  newspapers 


(daily  or  weekly),  and  some  sixty  quarter- 
lies. But  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
concerned  in  some  special  object  or  craft ; 
some  promote  an  exclusive  religious  sect, 
others  are  little  more  than  trade  circulars, 
or  devoted  to  sporting  and  dramatic  inter- 
ests. The  residue  to  which  a  clergyman 
could  look  for  any  addition  to  his  income 
thus  comes  to  be  whittled  down  into  a 
very  small  number,  and  when  I  come  to 
clerical  reminiscences,  I  begin  to  wonder 
how  I  could  have  had  the  courage  to  shove 
my  first  little  manuscript  under  an  unseen 
editorial  eye. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  literary 
work  which  even  now  I  cannot  think  o£ 
without  an  immediate  confusion  of  brains. 
Once  I  was  asked  to  be  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  shilling  periodical,  and  sat  in  the 
masters  chair  for  a  year.  "Master's" 
chair,  indeed !  I  had  a  roomy  office  and  a 
"sub,**  who  was  an  old  press-man.  He 
was  punctual,  methodical,  full  of  ingenious 
and  useless  suggestions,  and  wrote  the 
best  hand  I  ever  read.  I  was  the  editor, 
and  very  decently  paid,  but  I  was  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  mind  of  a  commit- 
tee. Now  I  don't  object  to  a  so-called 
committee  when  the  members  never  at- 
tend, and  I  am  in  the  chair.  But  my 
masters  were  most  conscientious.  They 
were  fond  of  sending  roe  for  publication 
articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  but 
there  I  had  (or  didn't  have)  them.  Pro- 
tect an  editor  from  committees !  The  first 
day  that  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  I  found 
matter  enough  set  up  in  type  to  fill  three 
or  four  months'  numbers  of  the  nuuE;azine 
in  advance.  And  this  was  most^  the 
work  of  my  chief  committee-men.  Of 
course  an  editor  must  be  responsible  to 
the  firm  or  house  which  employs  him, 
but  he  should  not  be  expected  to  swim 
with  his  hands  and  legs  tied.  If  he  blun- 
ders he  can  (like  any  other  prime  minister) 
be  dismissed;  but  he  should  be  allowed 
to  blunder,  or  at  least  to  propose  some 
unacceptable  measure  before  being  sat 
upon  by  his  masters.  Some  literary  work 
may  be  a  pleasant  recreation ;  here  I  had 
a  touch  of  its  severe  and  exacting  skk^ 
and  I  look  on  an  established  editor  not 
merely  with  the  awe  which  befits  an  occa- 
sional contributor  like  myself,  but  with 
a  perception  that  however  he  may  dis- 
appoint me  by  declining  what  1  have  veo* 
tured  to  think  acceptable,  his  faculties  are 
unique.  Some  obviously  do  not  dislike 
the  business.  Well,  what  is  one  maa^ 
meat  is  another  man's  poison.  I  resigned 
my  post,  ue^  I  be^n  the  note  which 
tained  my  resignation  of  it  while  the 
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was  striking  the  first  possible  hour  of 
release. 

Clergymen  generally  misuse  their  vaca- 
tions. They  are,  to  begin  with,  by  no 
means  less  conventionally  official  than 
men  in  other  professions,  but  they  often 
give  themselves  no  chance  of  getting  out 
of  the  professional  rut.  The  town  parson, 
e,g,,  often  takes  duty  in  the  country. 
Thus,  though  his  congregation  may 
change,  he  never  gets  out  of  the  pulpit. 
Lawyers  are  wiser.  They  don't  seek  a 
provincial  job  when  they  become  free  of 
the  London  courts.  The  parson,  perhaps 
above  all  men,  ought  to  break  fresh  ground 
whenever  he  can.  Thus  he  sees  other 
sides  of  life  than  that  which  is  most  be- 
fore his  eyes.  I  did,  certainly,  when,  dur- 
ing some  autumn  weeks  of  that  summer 
in  which  the  great  French  and  German 
struggle  began,  I  got  myself  engaged  by 
a  newspaper  to  go  out  to  the  *'seat  of 
war"  (so  my  instructions  called  it)  and 
report  on  the  ambulances.  I  hastened  off 
to  Sedan,  which  I  reached  after  the  battle 
within  the  month  of  September.  Small 
and  limited  as  my  experience  was,  I  saw 
at  once  that  no  description  whatever  can 
give  a  really  true  picture  of  what  war 
means.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  strangely 
affecting  moment  when  you  first  meet  a 
load  of  white-faced  wouncfed  men.  Those 
I  thus  saw  were  in  a  wagon,  with  bloody 
bandages,  pale  skins,  and  countenances  of 
apparently  utter  unconcern.  I  don't  rec- 
ollect which  side  they  belonged  to.  Any- 
how they  had  been  shot  by  neighbors  who 
possibly  have  since  been  adorned  with 
medals  for  the  deed.  War  may  be  car- 
ried on  now  (they  say  it  is)  with  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  nineteenth  century 
(whatever  they  may  be),  but  the  sensation 
which  meets  you  on  entering  an  area  of 
military  strife  for  the  first  time  is  so  con- 
fused as  to  be  temporarily  perplexing,  or 
rather  inexplicable.  You  lose  your  meas- 
urement of  circumstance.  There  is  a 
curious  subverting  of  all  the  undefined 
accepted  instincts  and  aspects  of  common 
life.  Roads  lead  to  bridges  broken  with 
astonishingly  explosive  violence.  Trains 
come  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the  middle  of 
turnip-fields,  and  when  you  look  out  there 
is  no  line.  Decent  people  (obviously  un- 
used to  camping  out),  who  have  fled  from 
some  village  which  the  torrent  of  war  has 
flooded,  are  seen  trying  to  settle  them- 
selves by  the  roadsiae  after  a  blundering, 
bewildered  fashion.  Private  grounds, 
kitchen  gardens,  farmyards,  and  "rights 
of  way  "  lose  ^heir  meaning  with  a  rude 
and  pathetic  utterness,  and  the  war-tour- 
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ist,  of  course,  is  put  to  queer  shifts  for  a 
lodging. 

I  didn't,  for  example,  in  the  least  know 
where  to  go  in  Sedan,  and  presently  found 
that  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  lay  my 
head.  At  the  most  hopeful  or  promising 
inn  (which  had  a  great  rao^ged  hole,  caused 
by  a  shell,  in  the  wall  otthe  salie-d-man' 
ger)  the  surviving  landlord  shrugged  his 
shoulders  (till  his  shadow  presented  no 
sign  of  a  head  at  all,  but  looked  like  that 
of  a  coffin  set  up  on  its  small  end),  and 
ruefully  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
corner  in  which  I  could  lie  down.  So  I 
wandered  aimlessly  forth,  and  found  my- 
self at  last  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  barrack 
(how  I  got  in  I  don't  know),  with  the 
gloom  of  evening  increasing  every  mo- 
ment. The  building  was  seemingly  de- 
voted to  the  custody  of  slightly  wounded 
Frenchmen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Turcoes. 
I  walked  further  into  the  place  in  a  tenta- 
tive and  curiously  conjectural  mood  till  I 
couldn't  see  more  than  a  yard  before  me, 
and  then  I  stood  still.  Presently  a  voice 
(to  my  surprise,  in  English)  came  out  the 
darkness  saying,  **  Who  is  that  ?  "  I  gave 
my  name,  and  said  that  I  had  lost  my  wav 
and  was  looking  for  some  place  in  which 
to  sleep.  "  Did  you  write  so-and-so  ?  " 
replied  the  voice.  "Yes."  "Then  you 
shall  have  my  room,"  was  the  gratifying 
and  wholly  unexpected  response.  The 
voice  belonged  to  a  lady  nurse,  whose 
business  lay  (she  was  then  herself  lying 
down  to  sleep  in  a  corner  of  the  barracks^ 
among  the  wounded,  but  who  had  secured 
an  apartment  in  the  verv  inn  I  had  been 
driven  from.  So  I  took  her  card  to  the 
rueful  landlord,  who  embraced  me,  and 
put  me  comfortably  up,  blessing  the  En- 
glish nurse,  and  taking  immense  pinches 
of  (seemingly  adhesive)  black  snuff  which 
stuck  about  his  face  in  patches,  when,  in 
his  agitation,  he  missed  his  nose. 

But  though  the  poor  French  were  po- 
litely grateful  for  the  attention  shown  to 
them  by  the  English  nurses  who  went  out, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  hasty 
philanthropical  procedure  could  not  prac- 
tically be  impartial.  We  offered  our  ser- 
vices to  both  sides.  In  divers  instances, 
indeed,  they  were  declined  by  the  Ger- 
mans ;  nevertheless,  our  presence  freed 
them  from  some  hindrances  when  they 
were  eagerly  following  up  a  victory,  an3 
thus  told  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  I  was 
assured  on  the  spot  that  Von  der  Tann 
left  a  number  of  impeding  sick  to  En- 
glish care  so  eagerly  that  they  were  hardly 
counted.  They  were  in  sore  strait&^'^Rw^. 
fellows !      There   was,    especialV^  -.  ^'^^ 
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large   gentleman's  house  outside   Sedan  ' 
seemingly  full  of  sick,  or  rather,  I  should  j 
say,  dying  Bavarians.     They  filled  room  | 
after  room,  lying  upon  their  backs  on  the  j 
floor.     Typhus  had  hold  of  them.    When  • 
I  first  passed  through,  they  watched  me 
with  fevered    eyes  and    followed    every 
movement  silently  and    with   motionless 
attention,  being  too  feeble  to    speak  or 
move  a  limb.    On  inquiring  about  them 
some  weeks  later  1  was  told  offhand, "  Oh  ! 
they  all  died  like  flies." 

What  piles  of  rubbish  (partly  in  the 
shape  of  cast-off  worthless  books)  as  well 
as  cases  of  good  wine,  chloroform,  and  sur- 
gical appliances  were  hurriedly  sent  outto 
the  seat  of  war!  What  a  "scraping  of 
lint  "  went  on  throughout  the  land  I  Every 
schoolgirl  thought  that  she  could  make 
charpie,  but  much  of  it  was  burnt,  not 
being  clean.  The  port,  however,  was  ap- 
preciated by  patients,  though  divers  ladies 
who  went  out  with  romantic  eagerness  to 
nurse  the  wounded  had  to  learn  that  their 
duties  were  not  fulfilled  by  giving  re- 
peated "nips"  to  the  sick.  Indeed,  the 
business  of  a  war-nurse  especially  is  so 
repulsive  that  most  volunteers  were 
choked  off  at  once.  The  Sisters  of  All 
Saints',  Margaret  Street,  did  good  service. 
I  took  out  a  bag  of  letters  and  papers  to 
them,  the  post  being  dislocated,  and  even 
they  told  me  how  much  they  needed  help 
to  ao  some  of  the  roughest  of  their  work. 
The  Dutch  ambulances  seemed  to  be  the 
best  managed.  Hut  what  queer  camp-fol- 
lowing gentlemen  tourists  turned  up! 
One  found  himself  caught  in  the  railway 
station  at  Sedan  during  the  engagement. 
Of  course  he  couldn't  go  out  except  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  So  he  amused  himself 
within  the  innermost  doors  of  the  office, 
and  appeared  to  be  absolutely  unaffected 
by  the  awfulness  of  the  scenes  around 
him.  They  were  merely  historic  and  en- 
tertaining in  his  eyes.  *'  Look  here,"  he 
said  to  me,  opening  a  small  bag  full  of 
railway  tickets.  **  I've  got  some  souvenirs 
of  Sedan."  They  were  all  marked  "  Se- 
dan, Sept.  I,"  and  indicated  an  immense 
number  of  quite  impossible  journeys,  such 
as  that  to  Mctz,  as  having  been  made  on 
that  dav.  While  the  storm  was  raging 
around  he  had  stamped  all  the  tickets  he 
could  lay  hands  on  with  the  date  of  the 
battle,  till  the  ink  gave  out.  "  These  will 
be  curiosities,"  said  he,  adding,  "and  I've 
got  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  dead 
soldier ;  they  say  it's  lucky."  He  showed 
me  some  silver  of  which  he  had  robbed  a 
corpse. 
I   met  another  Englishman  (of  a  well- 


known  name)  who  had  been  clapped  into 
custody  as    suspicious,    and    hid    there 
caught  a  fever.     He  looked  rather  glum. 
"  I  can't  speak  German,"  he  said,  **  bat  i 
know  four  words  of  French  and  get  along 
with  them."    "  What  may  these  be  ?  "   I 
asked.    "  Partant  pour  la  S>Tie,"  was  his 
reply.    One  heard  aueer  tales,  the  gossip 
of  the  war,  with  little  incidents,  too  small 
to  be  reported,  but  significant  enough. 
Among  the  oddest  sensations  I  felt  ia 
those  days  was  the  going  into  an  inn  and 
helping    myself  to  food  without  leave. 
One  expected  an  arrest  at  the  hands  of  a 
waiter,  out  nobody  was  there.    The  peo- 
ple of  the  house  had  vanished  away  —  for 
a  time.    It  was  very  difficult  to  get  about, 
especially  so  as  to  see  fighting.    Making 
an  essay  one  forenoon,  and  being  smartly 
stoppeci  by  a  grim  German  sentry,  I  tried 
to  explain  myself.    Never  was  an  attempt 
more  futile.    He   glowered  at  me  in  a 
bloodthirsty  way,  and  lowering  his  rifle  to 
the  charge  proceeded  without  a  word  of 
apology  to  poke  at  me  with  the  sharp  end 
of  it.    I  withdrew  myself —  speedily.    Of 
course    I   was    nervous.     Some    people 
wanted  me  to  go  into  Metz  with  a  load  of 
surgical  and  toothsome   things   for  the 
sick.    I  helped  to  pack  the  wagon,'  bat 
declined  the  expedition  as  they  said  I 
should  probably  oe  shot  as  a  spy  or  franco 
tireur.    The  story  of  the  battle  of  Sedan 
has  hardly  been  told  to  the  world  3ret.    It 
is  known  that  the  march  of  the  French 
army  was  delayed  in  order  to  give  a  ball 
to  the  ladies  ot  Sedan,  but  none  will  ever 
say  how  many  officers  stayed  in  the  town 
while  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  was 
going  on.     Men,  being   disgusted*  laid 
down  their  still  loaded  cnassepots  in  largv 
numbers   on  the  ground.     There  were 
printed  notices  put  up  in  the  city  after  the 
battle  was  over  (I  read  them  mvself)  bid* 
ding  the  inhabitants  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  firing  which  still  went  on  in  the  fields, 
since  it  was  caused  only  by  the  German 
fatigue  parties  who  were  discharging  the 
French  rifles  as  they  gathered  them  apt 
These  were  made  into  piles  which,  at  ft 
little  distance,  looked  like  stacks  of  nuftf 
iron  hurdles,  waiting  to  be  carted  away. 
The  sight  of  churches  filled  from  the  a^ttf 
to  the  west  end  with  wounded  men  (tfie 
dead  being  put  hurriedly^  outside,  like  Ip^ 
gage  at  an  inn  door  waiting  for  the  statioo 
omnibus)  was  made  familiar  enongh  to  aD 
readers  of  contemporary  papers,  bnt  Dott- 
ing written  could  convey  a  true  idea  ol  tiw 
bewildered  pathos  of  some  with  wlMMi 
life-long  placid  peace  had  been  saddealf 
replaced  by   wholly  unrcaliiod  war*  I 
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remember  a  secluded  cottage  with  honey- 
suckles about  the  porch  and  a  velvet  lawn 
across  which  a  torrent  of  fighting  had 
roared.  Its  inmates  had  fled.  The  grass 
had  been  cut,  not  with  a  mower,  but  with 
cannon  wheels.  Nevertheless,  the  cat  was 
asleep  in  the  sunny  bay  window,  through 
which  one  could  see  an  opened  piano,  with 
music  set  out  before  an  empty  stool. 

Sometimes  the  pathos  was  almost  gro- 
tesque. In  one  place  1  came  across  an 
old  family  servant,  a  gardener,  who  still 
clung  to  his  master's  house  and  had  to 
bury  men  among  the  flower-beds.  "The 
officers,"  said  he,  "will  be  dug  up  and 
sent  home  into  Saxony."  The  digging 
up  of  the  dead  was  new  to  me,  not  having 
seen  mention  of  it  in  any  correspondent's 
letters.  But,  in  fact,  those  of  any  rank, 
buried  in  the  shallowest  field  graves  (there 
is  no  time  to  make  deep  ones),  are  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  more 
than  embarrassing  to  a  farmer  to  have 
fifty  or  sixty  dead  bodies  eight  inches  be- 
low the  surface  in  a  wheat  stubble  which 
he  wants  to  plough.  Thus  the  whole  area 
over  which  a  battle  has  been  fought  is 
presently  searched  for  the  dead  who  have 
been  hastily  covered  with  soil.  I  saw, 
indeed  more  tlian  saw,  gangs  of  men  en- 
gaged in  this  awful  malodorous  work,  and 
ceased  to  blame  Hotspur's  fop.  This  was 
a  little  while  after  the  battle  outside  Saar- 
briicken.  By  the  way,  the  much  boasted 
success  of  the  mitrailleuse  (when  the 
prince  imperial  received  his  baptism  of 
blood)  was  very  doubtful,  if  not  wholly 
delusive.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Saar,  and  the  French  force,  which  occu- 
pied a  flat  poplar-bordered  field  command- 
ing the  town,  was  said  to  have  swept  them 
clear  of  some  German  troops  who  were 
seen  crossing  the  river,  and  on  whom  the 
new  weapon  of  war  played  with  deadly 
effect,  so  it  was  reported.  I  was  curious 
to  test  this,  and  examined  the  bridges 
closely  and  carefully.  Not  a  spot  could  I 
find  which  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet. 
"How  is  this?"  I  asked  of  one  there. 
"  The  men  were  said  to  have  been  shot 
down  on  the  bridge  by  scores."  **  Not  a 
bit,"  said  he,  '*  tlic  French  fired  over  their 
heads,  and  they,  hearing  the  whizz,  bobbed 
down  under  llie  parapet  and  made  off  on 
all  fours  like  a  flock  of  sheep."  So  I  was 
told.  Certainly  I  could  find  no  sign  of 
the  bridge  having  been  peppered.  And 
yet  the  papers  said  truly  that  it  was  soon 
cleared  of  (Germans. 

Now  this  occasion  no  doubt  provided 
the  gravest  and  rarest  kind  of  change 
which  a  clergyman  could  take,  and  rapidly 
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created  memories  which  still  retain  the 
sharpness  of  their  edge.  I  got  it  all  into 
an  autumnal  vacation  of  some  six  weeks, 
and  omit  much  that  I  might  say  about 
Strasbourg  (which  capitulated  while  I  was 
in  its  neighborhood)  and  the  lines  around 
Metz.  Of  course  one  had  to  rough  it  oc- 
casionally, but  that  short  experience  has 
given  me  the  power  of  understanding 
much  (especially  in  current  history)  which 
otherwise  I  should  read  with  small  per- 
ception. Such  a  holiday,  moreover,  inev- 
itably helps  to  a  better  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  grievously 
filled  with  tales  of  war.  Altogether  it 
shows  sides  of  human  nature,  ot  its  suf- 
fering and  passions,  which  ought  to  make 
the  world  more  real  to  an  officer  of  reli- 
gion. 

But  of  all  tours  one  in  Palestine  is  the 
chief  est  for  him  to  make.  I  am  fortunate 
in  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  Si- 
naitic  desert  (to  find  it  quite  unlike  what 
I  expected),  but  it  was  long  before  I  could 
manage  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  had 
been  favored  with  an  invitation  to  visit 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  there,  which  I  was  hin- 
dered in  accepting.  At  last  the  day  came 
when  I  rode  towards  Jerusalem  from  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,  and  found 
that  everv  volume  of  the  Bible  which  I 
possessea  became  at  once  an  illustrated 
copy.  I  read  of  scenes  in  the  study  or 
the  church,  and,  as  I  read,  I  see  Bethle- 
hem. I  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  I 
look  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee  itself.  I 
watch  Jehu  driving  towards  Jezreel,  his 
little  company  showing  like  a  dot  upon  the 
great,  flat,  green  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
visible  for  miles  before  any  watchman  on 
a  tower  (having  no  telescope)  could  distin- 
guish the  furious  driving  of  its  leader.  I 
realize  from  the  multitude  of  their  relics 
what  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
like  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  Naz- 
areth shows  itself  to  me  when  its  name 
comes  before  my  eyes.  The  value  of  this 
panorama  or  vision  to  any  oflficial  expo- 
nent of  the  Bible  is  obviously  incalculable, 
if  he  can  use  it.  American  congregations 
are  alive  to  the  indirect  supposed  advan- 
tage to  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  thus 
not  unfrequently  send  their  ministers  to 
Palestine.  Among  my  clerical  reminis- 
cences (though  I  was  not  haunted  by  the 
reflection  that  I  was  accountable  for  them 
to  my  parishioners),  those  which  date  from 
the  Holy  Land  are  the  most  vivid  and  val- 
uable to  myself.  There  was  change,  and 
profoundly  impressive  information  or  in- 
struction everv  day.  The  country  was  a 
commentary;  and  if  it  could  not  be  in- 
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eluded  among  the  subjects  required  by 
bishops  for  examination,  at  least  it  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  list,  and  profi- 
ciency in  sacred  geography  at  first  hand 
made  account  of  by  the  examiner. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  col- 
leagues, but  sometimes  an  advertisement 
for  a  curate  has  brought  comical  replies. 
On  one  occasion  the  good  qualities  of  the 
first  gentleman  I  interviewed  were  tem- 
pered by  an  exceedingly  obtrusive  cork 
leg  which  he  didn't  manage  well.  While 
1  listened  in  my  study  to  the  approach  of 
the  second  who  had  been  asked  to  favor 
me  with  a  call,  a  heavy  stumping  in  the 
passage  made  me  say,  *' Surely  there  can- 
not be  another  such  a  one  ? "  But  there 
was.  So  in  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
third  on  my  list,  I  expressed  a  hope  (with 
many  apologies)  that  he  was  not  lame. 
The  reply  which  came  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, till  I  reached  the  postscript  There 
my  correspondent  wrote :  "  You  ask  if  I 
am  lame.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that 
I  have  lately  lost  my  right  leg,  but  I  am 
assured  that  an  artificial  substitute  .  .  ." 
The  most  pathetic  application  I  ever  had 
was  from  a  sort  of  Dominie  Sampson  who 
had  been  from  his  youth  chaplain  and 
librarian  to  some  rich  man  whose  heir  had 
turned  him  adrift.  He  was  much  older 
than  myself,  and  carried  a  tin  snuff-box. 
While  I  beat  about  the  bush  thinking  how 
to  decline  his  offer  without  offence,  he 
(supposing  that  I  hesitated  in  regard  to 
the  stipend  of  the  post)  tapped  his  box, 
took  an  emphatic  pinch,  and  looking  hard 
at  me  said,  **  Sir,  1  am  prepared  to  come 
for  thirty-six  pounds  a  year."  I  repre- 
sented his  case  to  Archbishop  Tait,  who 
took  pains  to  find  a  nook  into  which  to 
place  this  learned  and  modest  gentleman. 
There  may  be  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it,  but  occasionally  one 
brought  up  in  the  net  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  clearly  bad  —or  mad.  Once  a 
man  in  a  shovel  hat  and  a  waistcoat  like  a 
large  black  dish-cover  (he  had  sent  in  his 
card  with  *'  Jehovah  Jireh  "  upon  it)  called, 
and  almost  insisted  on  my  securing  him 
as  a  colleague.  All  know  the  story  of  the 
Irishman  who,  finding  himself  obliged  to 
address  a  negro  congregation,  said  by 
way  of  prefatory  self-commendation,  "  My 
friends,  I  may  have  a  white  skin,  but  I 
have  a  black  heart."  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  clerical  —  well,  say  "grey"  —  which 
the  parson  who  fishes  for  help  by  adver- 
tisements should  be  always  able  to  spot. 

Every  one  goes  to  America  now ;  and 
the  sooner  they  set  off  the  better.  On  the 
ground  that  a  parson  especially  should 


seek  for  change  when  he  gets  the  chance 
of  a  fairly  proportioned  vacation  I  have 
paid  more  than  one  visit  to  the  States,  and 
have  then  been  partly  accompanied  by  a 
fellow-traveller.  A  companion,  however 
(except,  say,  in  the  desert,  where  you  have 
none  out  Arabs  to  speak  to,  and  have  vour 
conversation  checked  by  the  drawoack 
that  you  can  neither  understand  nor  ad- 
dress them),  is  sometimes  a  mistake.  I 
mean  a  companion  whom  you  take  with 
you  from  Charing  Cross  or  Liverpool.  I 
owe  exceedingly  agreeable  acquaintance- 
ship, which  indeed  has  led  more  than  once 
into  the  finding  of  a  friend,  by  simply 
floating  in  the  (to  me)  nameless  stream. 
Of  course  solitary  tourine  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  if  you  fall  sick,  meet  with 
an  accident,  or  happen  to  be  killed,  yon 
may  be  a  nuisance  to  other  people,  and 
especially  in  the  latter  case  expose  your 
friends  at  home  to  some  needlessly  ab- 
rupt information.  To  avoid  this  I  have 
been  used  to  carry,  not  merelv  my  name 
and  address  in  my  pocket4xx>K,  but  clear 
instructions  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  body  in  case  of  death.  It  is  well 
to  mention  the  name  of  some  firm  of,  sayi 
solicitors,  to  whom  the  needed  informa- 
tion should  first  be  sent,  and  who  would 
be  prepared  to  defray  any  expense  in- 
curred in  paying  the  physician,  post,  or 
undertaker.  Once  I  suddenly  showed 
these  instructions  (given  plainly  in  the  flj^ 
leaf  of  my  diar\-)  to  a  chance  (clericau) 
companion,  and  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
fail  in  perceiving  the  considerate  common 
sense  I  thereby  showed,  and  to  look  on 
me  as  one  who  treated  grave  matters  with 
too  light  a  hand.  I  was  to  him  a  profane 
person,  though  the  little  entry  in  my  al- 
manac was  written  in  the  simplest  words. 

Talking  of  the  hindrances  to  convem- 
tion  when  vou  deal  with  people  who  can't 
understand  what  you  say,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  ignorance  (when  complete)  is 
not  sometimes  desirable,  provided  yon 
have  an  interpreter  for  emergencies.  Yon 
may  thus  relieve  yourself  in  vigorous  and 
reproachful  English  without  any  ofiEence 
or  danger  of  recri  mination.  Then,  too,  yon 
yourself  fail  to  be  stung  by  even  the  i^rp> 
est  verbal  insult,  and  can  smile  sofdy  at 
spoken  wrath. 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  their  vacatioos 
by  the  clergy,  I  have  said  that  the  sight  of 
Bible  lands  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  their  training  rather  than  as  recreationi 
and  1  would  add  that  (especially  In  the 
present  '*  expansion  of  England^  yong 
men  who  are  going  to  be  ordained  oaff;ht 
to  go  forth  and  see  how  their  bnsiaea  ii 
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done  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  British 
colonies.  As  it  is,  many  a  young  fellow 
is  set  down  in  a  curacy  without  any  due 
conception  of  the  stir  which  is  going  on 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  and  work  of  the  min- 
istry. Some  villages,  charming  in  various 
respects,  are  so  brooded  over  by  a  tradi- 
tional atmosphere  of  social  and  religious 
procedure,  that  an  initial  acquaintance 
with,  say,  Canada,  might  well  protect  him 
from  their  creeping  dulness.  He  will  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  a  young  nation,  and  can 
never  lose  the  memory  of  its  touch.  No 
doubt  there  is  the  chance  of  disillusion  in 
such  procedure.  A  people  in  its  cradle 
may  suggest  a  vestry,  and  often  a  turbu- 
lent one.  The  founders  of  a  nation  are 
necesarily  limited  in  number,  and  have  to 
look  too  closely  to  the  safety  or  solidity 
of  their  surroundings  to  give  much  scope 
for  the  interesting  speculation  which  lends 
its  charm  to  much  settled  and  ripe  con- 
verse. Still  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  get  a 
few  disillusions  done  as  soon  as  may  be. 
And  some  acquaintance  with  the  setting 
of  the  most  ancient  scenes  in  history,  and 
with  that  of  the  last  revealed  or  realized 
possibilities  of  expanded  civilization,  is 
especially  needed  by  those  whose  profes- 
sion leads  them  to  deal  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  world.  Anyhow,  I  would  ad- 
vise the  parson  whose  weeks  are  full  of 
work  to  take  a  holiday  whenever  he  can 
get  it,  and  inasmuch  as  he  labors  on  Sun- 
days when  others  rest,  he  has  a  right  to 
the  layman's  share  of  holidays,  with  fifty- 
two  in  addition. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
OSTRICH-FARMING   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

OsTKiCH-FARMERS  in  South  Africa  are 
at  present  suffering  as  much  from  bad 
times  as  our  agriculturists  at  home. 
Feathers  that  were  formerly  worth  twenty- 
five  pounds  now  only  bring  thirty  shillings, 
and  a  pair  of  birds  that  could  not  be  bought 
some  years  ago  under  several  hundred 
pounds  would  not  at  present  fetch  more 
than  twelve.  Some  time  ago  a  gentleman 
''prospecting''  was  looking  over  a  fence 
into  a  camp  when  an  ostrich  spied  a  dia- 
mond in  iiis  pin,  and  in  an  instant  picked 
at  and  swallowed  it.  A  sort  of  court-mar- 
tial was  held,  the  relative  values  of  the 
bird  and  the  diamond  being  accurately 
calculated.  The  ostrich  was  worth  loo/. 
and  the  pin  90/.,  so  the  ostrich  was  spared. 
The  verdict  would  now  be  most  decidedly 
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the  other  way.  The  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  ostrich-farming  nowadays  is  the 
amusement  to  be  got  out  of  studying  the 
ways  of  these  weird  birds,  which  look  as 
if  only  by  some  mistake  they  had  survived 
the  deluge,  and  that  they  would  be  more 
in  their  right  place  embedded  in  the  fos- 
siliferous  strata  of  the  earth  than  racing 
about  on  its  surface.  Ugly,  awkward,  and 
brainless  as  are  these  birds  when  full- 
grown,  there  are  few  young  animals  pret- 
tier than  an  ostrich  chick  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  its  life.  It  has  a  sweet,  in- 
nocent, baby  face,  large  eyes,  and  a  plump 
round  body.  All  its  movements  are  com- 
ical, and  there  is  an  air  of  conceit  and 
independence  about  the  tiny  creature 
while  still  scarcely  able  to  stand  that  is 
most  amusing.  Instead  of  feathers,  the 
chick  has  a  rough  coat  of  as  many  shades 
of  brown  and  grey  as  a  tailor's  pattern- 
book.  This  is  striped  with  shreds  of 
black,  the  neck  being  covered  with  what 
resembles  the  softest  silk  plush.  One 
would  like  these  delightful  little  creatures 
to  remain  always  babies,  for  with  their 
growth  they  lose  their  round  prettiness, 
their  bodies  become  angular  and  ill-pro- 
portioned, and  a  crop  of  coarse,  wiry 
feathers  replaces  the  particolored  stripes 
which  form  their  baby  clothes. 

The  chicken  feathers  are  first  plucked 
at  nine  months  old  and  look  only  fit  to  be 
made  into  dusting-brushes.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  they  are  a  little  like  the  ostrich 
feathers  of  commerce,  but  stiff  and  nar- 
row, and  it  is  not  till  the  third  year  that 
they  have  attained  their  full  width  and 
softness.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
male  and  female  birds  are  alike ;  but  at 
each  moulting  the  male  becomes  darker, 
until  the  plumage  is  all  black,  except  the 
wings  and  tails,  which  are  white.  In  each 
wing  there  are  twenty-four  long  feathers* 
During  the  breeding  season  the  bill  of  the 
male  bird,  the  large  scales  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  the  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  assume  a  deep  rose  color. 
After  a  good  rain  ostriches  begin  to  make 
nests.  At  this  time  the  males  become 
savage,  and  their  "booming"  is  heard  in 
all  directions.  The  bird  inflates  its  neck 
like  a  cobra  and  gives  three  deep  roars, 
the  two  first  short  and  "staccato,"  the 
third  prolonged.  When  the  birds  are  sav- 
age it  is  impossible  to  walk  about  the  camp 
unless  armed  with  a  tackevy  the  name  given 
to  a  long,  stout,  thorny  branch  of  mimosa- 
Fortunately  only  one  bird  will  attack;  at  a 
time,  and  only  on  the  territory  which  by 
some  tribal  arrangement  is  considered  his 
exclusive  property.    Thus,  during  a  morn- 
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infr's  walk  through  the  camp  the  owner 
wiM  be  attacked  by  several  vicious  birds 
in  succession,  all  determined  to  have  his 
life  if  possible,  yet  all  held  completely  in 
check  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  taclcey. 
When  an  ostrich  challenges  he  sits  down 
and,  flapping  each  wing  alternately*  in- 
flates his  neck,  throws  his  head  back, 
rolling  it  from  side  to  side,  and  with  each 
roll  striking  the  back  of  his  head  against 
his  bony  body  with  so  sharp  and  resound- 
ing a  blow  that  a  severe  headache  seems 
likely  to  be  the  result.  It  often  happens 
that  in  self-defence  these  vicious  males 
(generally  the  finest  birds)  have  to  be 
killed. 

The  hen  ostrich  lays  on  alternate  days, 
and  if  every  second  egg  is  taken  away  she 
will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty,  some- 
times as  many  as  sixty,  eggs.  Twenty  is 
the  largest  number  the  birds  can  satisfac- 
torily cover.  Each  morning  and  evening 
the  nest  is  deserted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  allow  the  eggs  to  cool,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  the  old  belief  that  they 
were  left  by  the  parents  to  be  hatched  by 
the  sun.  As  a  general  rule,  the  two  birds 
sit  alternately,  the  cock  at  night,  because 
his  superior  strenjjth  and  courage  makes 
him  a  better  defender  a^jainst  midnight 
marauders.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks 
of  sitting  both  birds  are  in  a  miserably 
enfeebled  condition.  It  has  been  found 
curious  to  watch  one  undutiful  hen  who 
absolutely  refused  to  take  her  share  of 
work,  so  the  poor  husband,  determining 
not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  progeny,  did 
all  the  sitting  himself,  bravely  and  pa- 
tiently, day  and  night.  He  nearly  died  of 
exhaustion.  The  next  time  this  pair  had 
a  nest,  the  cock  made  up  his  mind  to 
stand  no  such  nonsense.  He  gave  the 
hen  such  a  severe  thrashing,  that  one 
would  have  thought  she  had  not  a  whole 
bone  left.  However,  this  Petruchio-like 
treatment  had  the  desired  etTect,  for  the 
wife  never  again  rebelled,  hut  sat  patiently 
and  persistently.  Very  different  from  this 
couple  were  the  Dar&y  and  Joan  of  the 
camp.  One  morning  the  hen,  frightened 
by  a  Kaffir's  dog,  ran  into  the  wire  fence, 
and  was  so  terribly  injured  that  she  had 
to  be  killed.  For  two  years  poor  Darby 
was  a  disconsolate  wiaower,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  find  him  a  satisfactory  second 
wife  were  unavailing.  Several  hens  which 
in  succession  were  placed  in  his  camp 
were  only  rescued  at  the  tackey's  point 
from  being  kicked  to  death.  It  was  truly 
pitiable  to  watch  the  poor  bird  wandering 
up  and  down  day  after  day  on  the  hard 
track  worn  by  his  restless  feet.    At  last 


he  consented  to  choose  a  successor  to  his 
beloved  Joan;  but  apparently  the  choice 
was  not  a  fortunate  one.  The  new  wife 
—  a  magnificent  hen  above  the  average 
size  —  tyrannized  over  him  unmercifully. 
Darby^s  spirit  seemed  quite  broken  by  hss 
long  tretting,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to 
hold  his  own,  but  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  the  most  henpecked,  or  rather  hen- 
kicked,  of  husbands.  It  was  difficult  to 
manage  so  that  he  had  enough  to  eat ;  for 
whenever  he  came  near  the  food  the 
greedy  hen  would  drive  him  away,  stand* 
ing  on  tiptoe  and  hissing  viciously,  and 
it  was  only  by  waiting  until  she  was  out 
of  the  way  that  it  was  possible  to  give 
him  a  feed.  As  a  father  Darby  was  no 
less  devoted  than  he  had  formerly  been  as 
a  husband,  and  to  please  him  the  chicks, 
instead  of  being  taken  away,  as  is  usual 
when  they  are  a  few  days  old,  were 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  parents.  The 
poor  little  birds,  however,  fell  victims  to 
their  father*s  over-anxious  disposition. 
Apparently  never  satisfied  that  the  vtidt 
was  good  enough,  he  kept  them  contin- 
ually on  the  move,  going  such  lonj^  dis> 
tances  that  he  literally  walked  them  as 
well  as  himself  to  death.  Not  many  days 
after  the  last  chick^s  decease  Darby's  oirn 
poor  body,  worn  to  a  skeleton  by  these 
restless  wanderings  after  the  six  weeks  of 
anxiety  during  incubation,  was  found  on 
the  veldt. 

The  surplus  eggs  more  than  the  os- 
triches can  cover  are  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator—  a  machine  calculated  to  destroy 
for  the  time  being  the  most  heavenly  tem- 
per. Some  imp  of  mischief  seems  to  be 
perpetually  at  work,  causing  the  thermom- 
eter to  indulge  in  the  wildest  vagaries. 
The  proper  temperature  is  103^.  Perhaps 
one  degree  more  heat  would  be  wanting, 
so  the  lamps  would  be  slightly  raised, 
producing  for  some  time  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  temperature,  which  woold 
then  unexpectedly  go  up,  at  a  bound,  and 
all  the  drawers  have  to  be  opened  and 
jugs  of  cold  water  dashed  wildly  at  the 
top  of  the  incubator.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  hatched  they  seem  to  begin  to 
die  ofiE;  and  there  is  never  the  least  hope 
of  saving  a  sick  ostrich,  whatever  its  age. 
They  are  naturally  long-lived  ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  state  the  limit  of 
their  lives,  as  they  do  not  in  a  state  of 
nature  show  any  signs  of  decrepitude,  nor 
do  their  feathers  deteriorate.  Accident 
or  stupidity  alone  seems  to  put  am  end  to 
their  career.  Utterly  incapable  of  takii^ 
care  of  himself,  an  ostrich  resents  being 
looked  after  by  his  human  friends;  and 
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when,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions  for 
his  safety,  he  succeeds  in  coming  to  grief, 
he  sullenly  opposes  every  attempt  to  cure 
his  injuries,  and  at  once  makes  up  his 
mind  to  die.  If  his  hurt  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  to  kill  him,  he  will  attain  his  object 
by  moping  and  refusing  to  eat  ;  anyhow, 
he  dies,  often  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  his  master,  against 
whom  he  always  has  a  grudge,  wishes  him 
to  live.  He  seems  to  die  out  of  spite, 
just  as  a  Hindoo  servant  will  starve  him- 
self and  waste  rapidly  .away,  and  then 
come  and  expire  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  he  is  offended.  There 
was  a  certain  old  Dutchman  who,  by 
simply  bringing  one  leaf  of  the  prickly 
pear  from  Cape  Town  to  Graaff  Reinet, 
caused  the  whole  region  to  be  overgrown 
with  it.  The  ostriches,  with  that  equal 
disregard  for  their  own  health  and  the 
pockets  of  their  owners  for  which  they 
are  famous,  acquire  a  morbid  taste  for 
this  prickly  food,  and  go  on  indulging  in  it 
until  their  heads  and  necks  look  like  pin- 
cushions, and  the  almost  invisible  fruit- 
thorns  line  the  interior  of  their  throats, 
besides  so  injuring  their  eyes  that  they 
become  perfectly  blind.  Often  was  an 
unhappy  bird  brought  in  a  helpless,  half- 
dead  state  to  be  nursed;  but  no  amount 
of  care  and  attention  was  ever  rewarded 
by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  There  it 
would  squat  for  a  few  days,  the  picture  of 
misery,  its  ugly  neck  lying  along  the 
ground  in  a  limp,  despondent  manner,  like 
a  sea-sick  goose  on  the  first  day  of  a 
voyage.  Many  times  a  day  would  food 
be  forced  down  its  letter-box  of  a  throat; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  die,  as  every  ostrich  does  im- 
mediately illness  or  accident  befalls  it, 
and  most  resolutely  would  it  carry  out  its 
intention.  The  injury  from  which  os- 
triches most  frequently  die  is  the  fracture 
of  a  leg,  and  this  accident  often  is  owing 
to  the  dervish-like  habits  they  have  of 
waltzing  when  in  particularly  good  spirits. 
They  go  sailing  along  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, their  beautiful  wings  spread  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  white  balloons, 
but  tliey  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
become  giddy  and  tumble  down.  Some 
birds  can  "  reverse  "  as  cleverly  as  a  prac- 
tised human  dancer,  but  the  accom- 
plishment is  rare.  Sometimes  they  fight 
savagely,  and  in  an  instant  one  of  the 
belligerents  is  down  with  his  leg  snapped 
across  and  all  but  knocked  off  by  a  fright- 
ful blow,  and  then  his  owner  can  only  have 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  making 
him  into  soup. 


When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  solitary 
chick  is  reared  at  the  farmhouse,  it  be- 
comes absurdly  and  often  inconveniently 
tame.  One  called  Jackie  was  the  terror  of 
all  the  little  niggers  about  the  place  ;  for, 
as  they  sat  on  the  ground  with  plates  of 
rice  and  pumpkin  in  their  laps,  Jackie 
would  bear  down  upon  them,  requisition- 
ing from  one  plate  after  another.  Occa- 
sionally he  acted  in  such  a  menacing 
manner  that  the  youngsters  dropped  their 
plates  and  ran  away  crying.  Jackie  would 
then  squat  on  his  heels  amongst  the  ddbris 
and  regale  his  enormous  appetite  at  lei- 
sure. But  one  day  retribution  came. 
Having  spotted  the  pot  in  the  kitchen  out 
of  which  the  pumpkin  and  rice  always 
came,  he  thought  he  would  attack  the 
fountain-head,  so  plumping  his  head  into 
the  pot,  he  greedily  scooped  up,  and,  with 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  ostriches, 
tossed  down  his  throat  a  large  mouthful  of 
boiling  rice.  Poor  fellow!  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  dancing  round  the  kitchen, 
writhing  in  agony,  shaking  his  head  nearly 
off,  and  twisting  his  neck  as  if  bent  on 
tying  it  into  a  knot.  Finally  he  dashed 
wildly  from  the  house,  and  the  last  that 
was  seen  of  him  was  a  little  cloud  of  white 
dust  vanishing  on  the  horizon.  On  a  large 
farm  when  the  time  for  plucking  arrives  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  collect  the  birds. 
Men  have  to  be  sent  out  in  all  directions 
to  drive  the  ostriches  in  from  the  distant 
spots  to  which  they  have  wandered.  Lit- 
tle troops  are  gradually  brought  together, 
and  collected,  first  in  a  large  enclosure, 
then  in  the  plucking-kraal,  and  finally  in 
the  plucking-box  —  a  most  useful  inven- 
tion. In  it  there  is  just  room  for  an 
ostrich  to  stand  ;  he  cannot  possibly  turn 
round,  nor  even  kick.  Two  operators,  one 
at  each  side,  with  a  few  rapid  snips  of  the 
shears  soon  denude  him  of  his  long  white 
plumes.  The  stumps  are  left  in  for  three 
months,  when  the  Kaffirs  generally  pull 
them  out  with  their  teeth.  After  the 
plucking  comes  the  sorting  into  "prime 
whites,*' "  blacks,"  "  tails,"  etc.  For  some 
days  feathers  pervade  everything.  In  fact, 
the  house  becomes  almost  uninhabitable. 
If  an  ostrich  feather  is  held  upright  it  is 
at  once  seen  to  be  perfectly  even  and 
equal  on  both  sides,  the  stem  dividing  it 
exactly  in  the  centre  ;  whereas  the  stems 
of  other  feathers  are  all  more  or  less  on 
one  side.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reasofi  why 
the  ancient  Egyptians  chose  the  ostrich 
feather  as  the  sacred  emblem  of  truth  and 
justice,  setting  it  upon  the  head  of  Ma, 
goddess  of  truth. 
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From  The  Economist. 
FIRES  IN  COTTON. 


In  November  last  a  committee  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  underwriters  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  fires 
in  American  cotton,  and  to  suggest  reme- 
dies. This  committee  appears  to  have 
prosecuted  their  work  diligently,  and  al- 
though they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make 
a  tinal  report,  they  have  published  the 
following  statement  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived :  — 

The  committee  are  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  the  causes  of  fires  are  sparks, 
smoking  and  matches,  incendiarism,  con- 
tact with  oil,  coupled  with  Ccirelessness  in 
handling,  want  of  proper  precaution  in 
transit,  and  failure  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions of  port  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  that  danger,  from  any  of  these  causes, 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  very  de- 
fective packing,  the  insufficiency  ot  the 
ties,  and  the  method  of  sampling. 

The  change  in  the  cotton-trade,  whereby 
cotton  is  purchased  in  the  interior  instead 
of  at  the  port  of  shipment,  has  resulted  in 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  ma- 
rine companies  to  issue  policies  covering 
cotton  from  time  of  purchase,  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  continuous  cover  be- 
ing practicable. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee 
shows  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  cotton  season  1887-8,  there  have  been 
practically  no  regulations  in  force  to  pre- 
vent cotton  being  forwarded  from  presses 
in  the  interior  to  Europe  without  adequate 
measures  being  taken  for  its  protection; 
the  old  restrictions  and  regulations  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  tirc-companies  have 
been  abandoned  —  the  railway  companies 
have  endeavored  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  their  liabilities,  and  municipal  au- 
thorities have  become  indifferent  as  to 
enforcing  their  regulations  —  and  early  in 
the  season,  an  extraordinary  rush  of  busi- 
ness occurred,  especially  at  Atlantic  ports, 
causing  the  employment  of  gangs  of  tem- 
porary stevedores,  and  resulting  in  general 
carelessness. 

In  addition  to  this,  cotton  presses  and 
warehouses  have  not  been  regulated  and 
inspected  on  the  principles  heretofore  ap- 
proved by  the  tirc-companies;  the  method 
of  packing  and  the  material  used  have 
deteriorated,  and  have  become  altogether 
insufficient,  allowini;  the  cotton  to  sag  out, 
and  rcndL-rini;  the  bale  more  liable  to  igni- 
tion. Railway  companies  use  open  cars, 
and,  in  some  cases,  cars  which  have  previ- 


ously carried  petroleum  and  other  iaflain- 
mable  articles  —  the  cotton  is  piled  in 
frame  sheds,  in  open  lots,  and  on  decks  of 
steamers,  without  protection  either  of 
watchmen  or  tarpaulins.  Smokine,  al- 
though nominally  forbidden  in  most  places, 
is  practically  permitted  without  much  re- 
striction; the  use  of  spark-arresters  on 
funnels  of  engines  and  steamers  is  by  no 
means  general,  and  mineral  oil  is  freely 
used  for  lubricating  presses  and  screws  on 
board  ships  loading. 

There  is  no  direct'  evidence  before  the 
committee  as  to  acts  of  incendiarism,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of  the  car- 
rying trade  are  such  that  a  venr  large 
numoer  of  persons  directly  benefit  when 
a  fire  occurs  on  a  vessel  which  has  nearly 
completed  loading,  and  that  such  fires  are 
frequently  happening. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
insufficiency  of  the  packing  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  liability  of  the  cotton  to  catch 
fire.  The  packing  of  American  cotton  is 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Indian,  Egyptian, 
or  Brazilian,  which  is  entirely  covered  and 
properly  bound,  so  that  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  any  of  the  latter  cotton  exposed 
after  landing.  American  cotton,  from  the 
flimsy  nature  of  the  bagging,  only  par- 
tially  covering  the  bales,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  bands,  comes  away  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  decks  and 
holds  of  vessels  loading  and  discharging 
are  frequently  covered  with  waste  and 
fluff.  It  is  evident  this  condition  of  things 
renders  ignition  by  sparks,  or  other  causes, 
exceedingly  likely  to  occur. 

This  exposure  is  also  much  increased 
by  the  method  of  sampling,  whereby  two, 
and  sometimes  more,  boles  are  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  bale,  without  the  covering  be- 
ing properly  restored. 

With  regard  to  remedies,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  alterations 
required  effectually  to  diminish  the  fires 
are,  —  the  introduction  of  a  more  closely- 
woven  material  to  cover  entirely  the  bale, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  bands,  mend- 
ing after  sampling,  and,  if  possible,  the 
compression  of  the  bale  to  an  uniform  siie 
and  weight. 

At  the  same  time  they  recommend  that 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  enforce— 

1.  The  inspection  of  presses  and  stores. 

2.  The  use  of  closed  yards. 

3.  The  use  of  tarpaulins  to  cover  oottoB, 
whenever  exposed. 

I  4.  The  use  of  covered  cars  only  on  raUwayi- 
I  5.  The  use  of  vegetable  oil  only  for  Inbri- 
I  eating  presses  and  screws  on  boud  *~ 

I  loading,  and  further — 


OUR   NEIGHBORS   THE   MOORS. 


That  pressure  be  broup:ht  to  bear  on  mu- 
nicipal authorities  to  prohibit  smoking  and 
enforce  the  regulations  as  to  watchmen, 
and  the  use  of  spark-arresters,  and  that,  if 
possible,  shipowners  should  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  carrying  the  donkey  fun- 
nel into  the  main  funnel,  and  to  use  spark- 
arresters  ;  also  that  shippers  should  not 
allow  the  railway  companies  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  their  liabilities  as  com- 
mon carriers,  as  thereby  the  inducement 
to  care  is  much  diminished. 

The  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  issue 
their  report  shortly,  dealing  with  the  whole 
question,  including  the  conditions  of  in- 
surance and  tariff  of  rates,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  consider  it  desirable  to 
state  that  they  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
no  country  damage  should  be  paid  for  by 
underwriters,  and  that  all  policies  and 
certificates  should  contain  the  following 
clause :  — 

Warranted  free  from  claims  for  country 
damage  or  damage  from  exposure  during  in- 
land transportation,  or  previous  to  loading. 


From  The  Times  of  Morocco. 
OUR   NEIGHBORS   THE   MOORS. 

Although  we  speak  of  the  Moors  only 
as  our  neighbors,  they  consider  them- 
selves as  our  hosts,  looking  upon  our  so- 
journ among  them  as  a  visit,  though  this 
idea  must  be  somewhat  modified  when 
they  see  us  buying  land  and  building 
houses,  and  otherwise  *'  making  ourselves 
at  home."  If  we  travel  in  the  country  in 
a  private  capacity  we  will  find  them  most 
hospitable,  but  if  we  go  on  official  busi- 
ness we  will  find  them  supplying  our  wants, 
and  more,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but 
with  a  muttered  curse  at  the  plague  of 
having  to  supply  "  Nazarene  dogs  "  from 
their  scantv  stores,  at  the  command  of  their 
lord  and  master  the  sultan.  The  Moors, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  a  nation 
of  gentlemen.  Naturally,  as  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  there  are  to  this, 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a  beggar 
from  liis  poverty  to  comfort,  and  you  will 
find  him  a  gentleman.  The  "  society  "  of 
Morocco  is  essentially  democratic,  yet  the 
Moors  have  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
prince  of  the  faithful,  the  anointed  of 
God,  the  sultan  who  rules  their  land. 
Witl)  this  exception,  and  the  respect  due 
to  his  family  and  all  other  sherifs,  as  de- 
scendants of  Mohammed,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  social  status  of 
one   man  and  another.     An  official   post 
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confers  distinction  on  its  occupier,  but  it 
may  be  to-day  filled  by  a  son  of  the  sultan, 
ana  to-morrow  by  a  quondam  slave  of 
ebony  hue.  Negro  blood  in  one's  veins 
is  thought  no  disgrace,  which  is  only  just. 
The  sultan  himself  is  partly  of  negro 
descent,  and  the  shertf  of  Wazan,  the  head 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet  in  Mo- 
rocco, is  the  son  of  a  slave  woman.  Men 
who  can  read  and  write  are  always  looked 
up  to  and  respected  for  their  superior 
attainments  and  the  knowledge  these  en- 
able them  to  acquire.  But  almost  any 
youth  can  do  as  they  did,  and  learn  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  first  two  "  R's."  A 
wonderful  bond  of  sympathy  between  all 
sections  of  the  community  is  the  feeling 
that  all  alike  are  subject  to  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  that  the  most  powerful  offi- 
cial and  the  poorest  beggar  are  in  equal 
danger  of  being  thrust  into  a  pestilential 
dungeon  on  a  trumped-up  charge  or  no 
charge  at  all. 

Once  the  sultans  of  Morocco  amused 
themselves  by  chopping  off  their  subjects' 
heads  with  their  own  hands,  or  having 
them  "tossed"  in  their  presence  by  four 
sturdy  blacks  kept  always  ready  at  hand 
to  do  their  lord's  bidding ;  in  those  '*good 
old  times  "  it  was  enough  for  a  sultan  to 
receive  a  present  of  a  sword  or  a  spear  for 
him  to  call  and  decapitate  the  first  unlucky 
wight  on  whom  his  sherifian  eye  lighted  ; 
or  if  any  one  offended  him,  to  order  him 
to  be  tossed  forthwith,  this  operation  con- 
sisting in  being  caught  by  the  hips  by  the 
powerful  blacks  alluded  to,  and  tossed  as 
high  as  these  gentry  thought  would  satisfy 
their  master.  They  became  so  skilful  in 
this  performance  that  by  a  preconcerted 
sign  amongst  themselves  they  could  toss 
the  victim  high  enough  to  fall  on  his  head 
and  be  killed  outright,  or  on  his  shoulder 
or  hip  as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  latter 
cases  leaving  him  for  dead  till  the  sultan 
was  gone,  when  he  would  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  his  home  to  live  or  die  ac- 
cording as  it  was  written  in  his  book  of 
destiny.  Until  pardoned  by  the  sultan  no 
corpse  could  be  removed  from  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  and  when  this  did  not  happen 
in  the  **  presence  chamber,"  as  when  the 
victim  was  encountered  in  the  street.s,  the 
body  might  lie  till  it  became  putrid  or  the 
dogs  had  eaten  it.  Now  and  again  men 
were  flogged  to  death  by  way  of  variety, 
and  Muley  Ishmael  once  ordered  a  man 
whom  he  saw  pouring  concrete  into  a 
mould  on  the  walls  of  Fez  too  slowly  to 
please  his  Majesty,  to  be  bundled  in  along 
with  it,  which  he  accordingly  was.  Now, 
however,  though  we  have  to  be  thankfv^ 
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that  such  shocking  barbarities  are  no 
longer  practised  in  this  empire,  our  sym- 
pathies are  aroused  daily  by  the  sufferings 
we  sec  around  us ;  innocent  men  thrown 
into  prisODon  any  pretence,  there  to  linger 
forgotten  (ill  death  relieves  them  of  their 
misery.  We  cannot  think  that  the  present 
sultan,  who  is  on  every  side  represented  as 
a  humane  man,  takes  any  pleasure  ia  in- 
carcerating his  subjects,  although  few 
^vernors  escape  a  lengthened  term  of 
imprisonmeot  inflicted  with  a  view  to 
causing  them  to  disgorge  what  they  have 
"squeezed"  out  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
In  this  land  of  social  equality  one  may  see 


beggars  and  bashas  on  the  most  frieadlf 
terms,  yet  the  former  will  always  duly  re- 
spect  the  power  with  which  the  sultan  bat 
intrusted  the  latter,  equal  to  the  former  by 
birth.  Towards  the  foreigner  it  is  seldom 
that  any  unkindly  feeling  is  exhibited,  ex- 
cept when  a  similar  feeling  has  been  pre- 
viously shown  on  the  otlier  side.  The 
great  secret  is  to  treat  the  Moor  as  yoa 
would  have  him  treat  you,  and  there  is 
little  chance  of  an  unsatisfactoi>  result.  - 
Always  willing  to  oblige,  the  Moora  are  : 
ever  quick  to  appreciate  a  kindness  and 
return  it  when  occasion  offers. 


The  Young  Pretender. —  A  service  de- 
scribed as  a  "  solemn  oSice  for  (he  repose  of 
the  soul  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  " 
was  celebrated  latelv  at  All  Saints',  Vork 
Street,  Lambeth.  The  notice  announcing  the 
service  drew  attention  to  the  date  ol  the 
prince's  death,  namely,  January  ti,  1788,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  January  30,  the  dav  of  the 
celebration,  was  "the  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  King  Charles  t."  In  the  church, 
which  contains  many  pictures  ami  emblems 
indicative  of  advanced  ritual,  a  few  special 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  chancel  facing  the  altar  a  bier  had  been 
erected  covered  with  alilac  pall,  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted and  surrounded  with  lighted  tapers. 
In  conspicuous  posit  ion  SAipon  the  choir-screen 
shields  were  fixed,  bearing  the  initial  "C  "  be- 
neath a  crown.  The  sermon,  which  was  ( 
preached  by  Dr.  Lee,  partook  of  the  nature 
of  an  exhortation  to  think  kindly  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  He  took  as  his  text  the  words  in 
the  twenty-tirst  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Job— "The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  1  blessed  oe  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  —  which,  he  said,  formed  the 
list  articulate  utterance  of  him  whose  memory 
(hey  were  perpetuating  that  evening.  Re- 
ferring to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  he 
asked  whether  any  man  living  who  knew  the 
orcumstances  that  led  up  to  that  tragic  event 
would  deny  that  it  was  one  of  the  darkest  and 
direst  acts  ever  committed  by  this  nation.  As 
to  tile  grandson  of  James  li.p  could  they  refuse 
to  rcci)gniie  the  heroism  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, bis  devotion  to  his  country  and  religion  f 
Surely  the  deep  and  hitler  sorrows  that  he 
■uhscquently  experienced  in  some  measure 
made  atonement  for  the  weaknesses  which 
were  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  were  not 
absent  in  him.     Remembering  what  bad  been 


in  (he  past,  there  was  much  for  us  to  regret  1 
in  the  present.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Stuarts  there  was  such  a  thing  as  reli^oot 
education;  but  now  Christianity  waa  divorced 
from  education,  and,  towering  over  our  old 
parish  churches,  board  schools  were  creiT- 
wliere  erected  from  which,  strangely  enougli,  I 
with  the  consent  of  our  prelates,  religioal  . 
education  was  absolutely  banished.  Another 
point  which  gave  food  for  thought  was  ibe 
doctrine  thai  now  prevailed  that  the  monaidl 
reigned  only  and  did  not  rule,  and  tint  Parlia- 
ment was  really  sovereign.  If  lliis  doctrine 
of  divided  power  were  to  lead  to  deplorable 
results  there  would  be  no  cau.ie  for  astonish- 
ment. Having  referred  to  occasions  in  which 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Stuart  showed 
themselves  capable  of  great  generosity,  the 
preacher  concluded  by  asserting  the  right  of 
the  congregation  to  pray  for  the  dead,  to  praj 
that  God's  abiding  mercy  might  be  poured 
forth  on  a  race  who  loved  England  and  whom 
England  loved. 


Nautical  Epitaph.  —  I  copied  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  the  picturesque  churchvard 
ol  St.  Brelade's,  Jersey,  as  it  seemed  above 
the  averace  of  such  compositions.  It  occurs 
on  the  tonibstone  of  "  George  Marctt,  drowned 
oS  Noirmont  Point  on  June  zj,  iSSz,  aged  It 
years  and  j  months :  "  — 


>k  nf  1  Fi>1i 
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:  « lili  i:riiulJitit  i:>iititil«.liilBil<>n  a. 
\  WKKKI.V  MAOA7,tNK.  i<  'itf  aUj-tva  niiraWn  ut  ■Ixty-lMV 
{lajliv  roi'li,  nr  iD'ir-t  tbaii  Tlirpn  snil  n  Qiinrur  Tbouuitil  ilmibLn- 
cMuinn  ovtat'u  |ikc<r*>  "i  maillnti-iptit-ir  vhscIt-  II  pnwtnts  tn  bD  tanxpaa. 
iiirp  tonn.  nnildL-riM  lufin^i  imi'jniit  c(  naltrr .  iritla  [rvBhna».  «w1bii 
la  lui  nii'hl}'  tuiir.aiiil  "-liliu  I  •din  pit  1  "Ma*  nmilwin  »!»■  utcmi>ui<1,  ^ 
Tht  liM«  &u;i,  Rnrlihn,  C'llkliHH,  Sertil  nrt  >Mil  Sb>''la,  JhelclMi  «r  TnvriJ 


Tile    XN:>roxiaLOMt    Xjl-vlxas    'VCTfltera. 

Tlio  MbliMt  ani]  pimt  FOlUvittoil  lnuill»i't9,  i 
firiftaM,  rolillrii  «ivl  AtU  (lii.l  Mjivinnloii  Iti  lliii  IVi 
niHKlallT  nt  QirjA  UiltnlD. 

Tlin  Living  Ar«i  ronnlng  rnnr  largti  rolam^s  a  }i»»*t  furolahca  tmin  the  imal 
kn<l  jprntraDf  luBiKwMiblu  m«i»i  ol  lliw  iHc taiutr,  ih«'  unly  cKniiiliaiion  if 
U>«  rnncb  of  all.  lauuutacKiry  la  On-  COUI'l.K'I'KMC-Ui  nltli  wbloh  It  w 
It  of  imiDNllaiF  IntnrMi.  <ir  ii(  BUlltlp  |<«niisiiriii  Mtluo. 

It  U  ttiBrntam  lnrUHMit*ablP  to  eterr  one  «lia  vrishiw  iii  l<Mp  (iiu-n  wiUi  tlia 
■rrntn  iri  fuli-Tlratoni  i-nvr"**  t>'  <!••'  Umv.  or  <•>  lultiiali'  iu  liliUMlt  ot  LU  10101);  (umral 
lulvlllgaucoiuid  ItUinirj  twite. 


CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


•  ♦  • 


Th€  Ch'trehman,  Nae  Tort,  says:  — 

"This  magazine  Is  so  \vi»II  known  that  ft  hardly 
net^ils  at  thN  lute  day  any  oxtendf^d  commendation. 
Ear-h  nuniTior  is  In  itH:)f  a  photogrnph.  so  to  sppak,  of 
conto«nip«>rary  foroi-^n  )Ui>raturf.  all  the  best  articles 
from  the  fun-ii;!!  numiulnt-s  and  reviews  belnR  repub- 
lished. Any  li'irnry  po.s^csslnjf  a  full  sot  of  Thk  Liv- 
ing A6B  h.iA  on  its.^ihclvesa  iierfcrt  repn)ductlonof 
the  best  hn^lisli  thouifht  for  the  past  forty  years  and 
more." 

The  CougttgnthnaUst,  Jioston,  says:  — 

"  .\  wis*'  jud^nuMit  i.s  tlisplayed  In  the  selection  of 
its  fonti'nts,  winch  are  vaik-dand  entertaining  while 
also  solid  and  permanently  u.seful.  Amonff  all  its 
riv»l<i  11  pursues  its  way  tninqui:ly  and  sueeessfuUy. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  its  equal  In  its 
own  line." 

The  Pitihyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh,  says:  — 

"  It.<  Immense  proportions  —  four  lanre  volunies 
Hvery  ve:ir  — do  not  constitute  its  chief  merit:  for 
were  th^'.'.e  volumes  traNh.  the  ukuh?  there  were  the 
worse  il  would  be  Itut  the  contents  of  The  Li  vinq 
Agk  are  cuIIimI  with  larc  taste  and  excellent  jud^* 
inent  from  tlie  vast  and  ricli  field  of  European  iN>rl- 
odical  literature.  It  is  thus,  for  readers  of  limited 
leisure  or  purse,  the  most  convenient  and  available 
means  <if  po«.sesslnff  thcnisHves  of  the  very  best 
re-sultx  of  current  criticism,  phllooophy,  science,  and 
literature.  Nor  is  thu  .selection  of  Its  articles  one- 
sided, but  with  impartial  justice  the  various  phases 
of  modern  tliouKht  are  pri\sente<l  as  set  forth  by  their 
most  distinguished  exponents.  The  foremost  writers 
of  tho  time  In  every  uei>artmeut  arc  represeuted  on 
its  pages." 

7Vk^  Christian  at  Wort,  yao  York,  says  it  is 

**  The  liest  of  all  the  works  of  Its  kind.  It  represents 
In  the  fullest  sense  the  biifh-water  mark  of  the  best 
literature  of  tho  times,  it  Is  the  cream  of  all  that 
is  ffood.  .  Knibracini;  as  It  does  the  choicest  litera- 
ture of  the  nLigazines  and  reviews  of  the  day.  culled 
with  a  discrimination  and  Judgment  th.it  is  most 
remarkable,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  and  val- 
uable pul>iications  of  the  times.  It  Is  a  complete 
library  In  Itself.  .  AVe  cannot  note  a  single  point 
where  improvement  couM  be  made;  and  jet  It  does 
senni  togn>w  liottcr.  richer,  and  more  valuable  with 
every  issue.  With  ths  publicition  alone,  a  man  ought 
to  !>e  able  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  literary  current 
of  tlie  times." 

The  iVVir-  Vork  Obseixer  says :  — 

**  It  would  bo  dinicult  to  select  ft  choicer  library 
than  that  which  is  found  hi  the  volumes  of  Thk  Liv- 
INO  Auk." 

The  Chriitifin  Iiitelligencrr.  New  York,  says:  — 

'It  is  lii'Iispensable  to  busy  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  know  tlie  course  and  achievements  of  tho  lit- 
erature of  Great  IJrllalu." 

?iyn'j  Jlr.rald.  Boston,  says:  — 
'*  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as 
valuable.  a.s  the  field  of  periodical  literature  broad- 
•■ns.  .  It  has  no  peer." 

Tiie  Watchman,  Boston.  sny% :  — 

"  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  alreadv  said, 
that  TiiK  l.ivi.M.  AkmK  le.'uls  all  other  publications  of 
Its  kind,  not  oitly  in  >ears.  but  in  merit.  .  ISiography. 
tiction,  .scifine.  criilel.><ui.  historv.  poetry,  travels, 
whatever  men  are  iiiifr*>te<i  in.  nil  are  found  here, 
aiitl  it  is  truly  a  panoiauiic  e.vhlbirion  of  the  Living 
Age.  .  It  fiiriii^lies  iiHirr  for  the  money  it  co.st8  than 
any  other  periodical  within  our  knowledge." 

Tfte  S-uthcn  Chut chmnu.  liohmr-nd, says: -^ 

"  It  we  could  get  but  ono  imigazine,  we  would  get 
this." 

The  Chn.^tuw  AJrorate,  yne  York, says:  — 

"  It  tleserves  its  age,  and  the  affection  which  It  lias 
earned." 

The.  Obsei  rrr,  .?.'.  /rtuts.  Mo.,  says:  — 

"It  is  certainly  the  iuo.st  valuable  weekly  pub- 
lished." 

7Ve'  J.irihg  Church,  Chicago,  says:  — 

"It  is  simply  iuvaluablf,  luinirln?  to  us  as  It  does, 
week  by  wi-ek,  the  very  cri'ain  of  all  the  current  lit- 
eratuieof  the  day." 


The  yeuf-  York  Tribune  says :  — 

•*  Its  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  of  the 
day.  selected  with  wide  knowledge  and  admirable 
tact,  and  furiiishtng  a  complete  liitrmluctlon  to  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  whose  Impress  Is 
deeply  stain i»ed  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  age-  . 
No  reader  who  niiikes  himself  familiar  with  it«  con- 
tents can  lack  the  means  of  a  sound  literary  culture." 

The  Times,  Phtladelphta.  says :  — 

"In  no  other  form  can  so  much  thoroiiRhly  good 
reading  l>e  got  for  so  little  money:  in  no  other  ferm 
can  so  mucli  Instruction  and  entertainment  be  got  lu 
so  small  a  space." 

Thf  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says:  — 

"  AVheu  one  Is  confined  to  tho  choice  of  but  one 
magaziiitf  out  of  the  brilliant  array  which  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  have  called  into  exl.«tence,  it  is 
indeed  an  injustice  to  one's  self  not  to  make  selection 
of  Littel  *s  LiviNfi  Af;R,  wlierein  is  condensed  what 
is  most  valuable  of  thi>  best  of  them." 

Tlie  North  American,  Phtladeljihia,  says :  — 

"  It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  con- 
venient means  of  keeiiing  abre:U)>t  with  the  progress 
of  tliought  in  all  its  phases." 

Every  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del.,  says:  — 

"  I'ach  number  of  Tub  Living  Agr  proves  how 
truly  the  thought  of  the  iige  finds  its  keenetft  exprest- 
sion  and  latest  deveioiiinent  in  periodicals.  >ot  to 
keep  up  with  them  is  to  be  outside  tlie  intellectual 
world." 

The  Courier,  Lowell,  Mass  ,  says:  — 

"  If  one  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Intellectual 
march  <if  mankind,  he  not  only  should,  but  must, 
read  regularly  Thk  Living  Agk.** 

The  Bivhnumd  Whig  says :  — 

"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Tiis  Liviyo  Agb  regularly, 
and  rend  nothlin;  else,  he  would  be  well  Informed  on 
all  prominent  subjects  In  the  general  field  of  human 
knowledge." 

TTie  Albany  Aigus  says:  — 

"  It  is  editetlwlth  great  skill  and  care,  and  Its  week- 
ly apjiearance  gives  it  certain  advantages  o\er  lu 
monthly  rivais.'' 

The  (7incintiatt  Gasftte  says  it  is 

"  A«(  much  In  the  foiefront  of  eclectic  publications 
as  at  Its  Stan  forty  years  ago." 

77ie  MfVtreal  Oazette  savs  it  \s 

"Remarkably  <'heap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of 
reading  furnished." 

The  Indiana fwlis  Journal  says  it 
"  Urows  better  as  the  years  roll  on." 

77/«  Buslfn  Jt'Urnal  JkiT/» ;  — 

"  To  turn  over  these  richly  laden  p.igcs  is  to  expose 
one's  .self  to  a  tuTpetual  temptation  to  pause  and  read 
.some  sutf«e-.tlve  or  striking  essay,  sketch,  «>r  TKK:m. 
ExcellentMiscrimliKititin  is  $howii  in  tlie  selections, 
—  for  in  this,  as  in  all  editing,  the  crucial  te*>t  is  the 
knowing  what  not  to  print,  — and  the  result  is  tliat 
the  rculer  of  The  Living  age  has  the  best  of  the 
forel!i;n  literature  wisely  sifted  and  brought  before 
him  in  a  very  convenient  bhape." 

The  Commtnieenlth,  r,o.-(on ,  savs :  — 

"  "Wliatever  i.-»  not  kimwn  ami  published  by  the  edit- 
ors of  The  Livimj  Agk  is  not  worth  kno^\lng." 

Thf  llmrk'Kite,  Burhr.gion,  lotea,  says:  — 

"  It  bas  no  rival.  And  if  but  one  magazine  can  be 
read,  this  .-.hould  certainly  be  the  choice." 

The  Bos'-n  7"»  f/r.  'If-r  say* :  — 

••  It  .ibsolutelv  .^eems  a  work  of  snpererontlon  to 
sav  a  word  in  praise  of  Thk  Living  Age;  but  It  Is 
reallv  so  good  a  thlni?  In  Its  way  that  we  cannot  wlth- 
hi>Id  our  word  of  commendation.  We  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  its  i)age5  for  nearly  fifty  years:  and 
though  Its  earlier  contents  were  variegated  and  most 
excellent.  '  better  is  the  end  of  this  thing  than  the 
beginnhig ' " 

Tlie  romnicrewl  A'lvertiser.  lietroit,  saj/s  it  is 
"  Tin;  clieapest  nuifTwlne  f«^r  the  amount  of  matter 

published  in  the  United  .^tatcs." 

The  Cnuner-J-'iirnal,  Louisville,  says  U  U 
"  The  obbsl and  the  beat." 
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LITTELL'S  LIYmft  AGE. 

11  upon  its  forty-flltti  jear.  havlnft 

A  'H'KKKLV  aiAfiAZINK.  it  xi"s  flfty-two  immbers  of  »iKty-foar 

vfiit  c.ii'li,  iir  iiioni  llinii  Tlirw  aixl  a  Quartor  Thousand  itoiiUlo- 

iliiiiiii  fM'tiiv.i  jiaam  Ht  rcnilliDC'iouLicryparlj.    It  ■■tr'seDla  in  an  innxpnn- 

p  f'lrin,  ■■riiisdlprln;;  lis  fiiiait  nniiiuiit  of  mftttcT,  ivith  frpBhims,  owInK 

il«  wi'kly  instil!,  mill  with  ii  riiiiiplt'MnPM  noivhi-ru  else  atti-mplvil, 

twit  Etiijit,  RfviFwi,  Crltkliim,  Serial  and  Short  Stotlu,  Skelthn  of  TrattI  imI 

Olicoverji,  Portry,  Scientll^r,  Bliigraphic*!,  Hltturical,  anil   Polilltal  Infixinitlon, 

from  the  entire  twdj  of  Fflceign  reriodlcal  Literature,  and  fram  ttie  ptn  Ot 

The  ablest  and  most  cuUivntprt  InLcllorts,  in  fvfry  ilppartin«iit  ot  I.iteratiir*, 
Sripnce,  Poliiic-s,  ami  Art,  (iit<i  rxpn-iwitiu  in  tLi:  Poriwlioal  Literature  of  Europe,  anil 
til'pfially  of  Great  BriiHlu. 

Tbe  Living  AtECi  forming  four  large  volumes  a  yoar,  fiimiiilieB  from  the  grpat 
anil  BfDRTally  inart^'iiMllile  mass  nf  this  liliTBtiin-.  tin-  only  compilatlnn  tlial,  ivlille  witliin 
t1i>>  reach  of  all,  i»  satLifuoiory  iii  tlir^  COMrLKTKNfiiiS  nith  irhiub  It  embraces  wLaievur 
Ix  of  iramoliatr  iutiiTi-Ht,  tn  of  Huliil.  txTmuiii'iit  laliir. 

It  la  thrrrtore  lu<lls|H>niiHlile  tu  every  ui 
erpQts or  lutcllpi-tuul  pm^in'ss ut  Ihv  tiuii',  or  lu iiil 
intelligence  and  lil4irary  taHte. 


"  nre  hare  ilmnitlil  Ihal  II  mi*  In>|in«l1i)>>  to  lini'tnir 

riiimd nwli  a n>iii|>rrhiii>ilTp  anij  ■-■irii'i  vfc-n  i>f  (in- , ,  , 

1ii».|Ultntiirra<idtlinudh(nf  iHirtiiii'-  .  III>iiii»|i-  lu'.i -•■iii' liiin-Mthl  iiirniiien  nnhtlir  niru  vim  .-in 

iiroicluitilR  ■>>  jiiyiitlvi  jMiliTlRiii-ri  n(  lb.  kiii<l..-;iirl  iri'ii.ii-;;<i|iiiili>n  IbPwnrliliiriT  .  AlUBvtiirir.aJKByt 

U  In  trvir  a  n'nij.li'tF  lifinirf  iif  ■-iiri.ix  liii-iniiiii-.  iiiii;i.ilii>,  nlw.i>4  rxtHmtliRr  nlllnrkirwlvlnn,  nil 

whllr  nil  tlip  tnolinii  tii|iiii>  lit  Ili<-  ikiy  an-  tiiiu'li'-'l  a    I'v^-iiilul  a*rriTI'i  rvi'ry  nnr  ilr-lrniii- iit  kwiilD* 

.  -■  ■■  —      —    --■ "-   nilu-i>-  ii|iniilil1irriirn-iitnf  EiiKlislilitmiuii-. '— J>U((ir>H 

i^-,<t~»  in  ■■-'...■.IT  Mif.  ij  III.- iKv.  anil  ^hirailinit  i(  Ivfrai- iiii  innter^nlit  > 

"llymnlliMiiiai'ran  kivp  alim>l  iif  Ibe  riim'iit  »"iHl.>rtiil  wmrnil  wkHmii.     i Iir ali.iM  rv«]rx aud 

tH'HiclK  iiiKiii  nil  IliFrarv  iiiil  |iiililiriiuii<-r>    II  imiu-  ii-<  i<'»i of  \li<'  ■!»)  an  to  l>-  limiuJ  lirip."—  Aa^nc 

■•r'lnuii'.  fr;  M '  l?>'f„-  *  ■mji'l  i-l-rtll-wj  ■■I'lli"       ■■  l't™wv  I*  Irii'i'liriilijr aiiilninlkilljrralil  (Uni  .t  n(vet 

lii<raiHrp<iti1i>-ai:''-.V'«--)~,(«M..r-i  nnrr^aifiy ur viili>'lnM|iaK*."-A'(v-ru(  Fitine. 
Thi-wmmiiiiil  b'JS.^I. 'h       V.*^'''.'' '"'''l?   "'^■*       "It  l«nllt"iwillin™t»Wllanilrar»,aiKlmim*lf 

..'$£^,,1^  ^j^.Jl^"™*"''''- •?'.',,,'.' '*h,,^,.,,,  Tnn.iTKn.li.Klra.liillwuerli-llniiii  .  [torriiiima 

*.'."i''"**'^»''"''  "        <  ■         .  ~-|'J*nv,riiiiH-liUlinTfftrlMmfp*'^'l'«lin»i»»»iM 

■'  Til  bavo  TiiB  Uyisa  Aar.  it  1«  h>i1i)  iTi-'  h-'vtot  Iiiik-  it>  en  oiit  ihr  variim*  rrvlrmr*  ami  inaiuiiliini, 

ltariillir«nrli|Dtlta>ni:(lil.iirwn'iiiini'lii>t--iiiuiuiii.  hntwlHi  >ii;l  nMi  lu  liiv[i  llii>ni->rlvr>  wNI  nfmmtia 

|i^l^<«t«JJrwin^.iTlljPalaiiI<-.>4|>>i'lr)wiilIu-  iiii'ii   Ihe   iiunliulil   ul   llw  ilnirr-IAi  Ailnaa. 

illi-l<ni.bli>lntT,|«vt-       "U 


lUhrK  a  cnniplflt  mmiiltitlnD 
lt"'ijiiiii*."  —  (*»™if'  iKrauf  J 


iliiHtpe.MilnrrrPiav.  „ _ ., ,.,, „_  , „  .„  . „_,  ..„.._ 

vlinir wortUuf willHin>aiiil  »riii>r>aiiHiiriii  II  In  ilfir  (ii,i-  mi  iith  iin-.'--  fi.-uMi  tfM* 

lie*l  maodH, .  Xlir  rrail>'ii  lui-.  viry^iiilP  tU  it  I-  liii-  -  n  la'.  Iih-h  nur  lllmirT  t'uuiiiaBhni  furmanr  yran, 

iwiumt  III  llir  iwrtiiillral •■•■Riuln."     Ii..v.*  .A.i>-~/  oii'l  \i  r<inii>lH-«  u>  wlili  a  IIURin-  intufui -hulort! 

lUiT  AuErininnailrriininKlsIii'i  lukn-n  iiu'  nin  rai.Mii-niiBi'.plillinniililral,  ulilTiilivlrul. and  rriiInU 

''f  r.ndlnli  prriwllral  lllmiiiri- mil  ilii  Ml  hi  un  i>i1i>t  ■  r<'niiii  nntrlirrc  rlir  In  ilir  iili1<- tUiuaia  uf  liisn- 

nat  h.iUiiiriiniililyaiiitrlH-aiili  h>I>>  lu'.iuB  TukLiv-  tun-"  -(ilii.iniH  lAMlfi .  i-iKriMvii. 

iMi  .luK,"—  Sprviiiil.iJ  aptXlu-..!,.  ■■  II  pnahlrn  Us  n-ul'i'>  i"  trri>  tnllr  ilirrnM  nf  Ihe 

"ThraiBbllilnanialiniPlllii  im.^lliti-Mlii- aswrll  Ih^I  tlmiuihl  awl  lluraiun  ul  clilllotlun."- Mru- 

liitiimiri)  hi  i^inrnt  I1lrr.i[nre  ai  liy  IIh-  iwiii-al  i-I  n  da*  .Urvniir.  Pilt,b*r^. 

"••tM  ■■  ]i  ii'iliMilutvlrwIiboutarlvaL"  — JAntrHi  Oairlte. 

PuBLisiiRD  Wekri.v  at  SH.(iOnycnr,/nri!/iiua(ii««. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  UTERATURE. 

C  rm^pHnl  n(  l.rTTai.L'ii  l.iviKn  \ax.  ami  or  iihi>  or  »iher  or  nur  TiTacUiui  Atnerlcu  montlilln,  a 

InlxKrLber  will  Biol  lilmM^ir  ii.  e-m«m».t-/ IMrl-lrtil-iaU.M.-'- nilndtliikia  Ettnxng  BalUKn.) 

For  SIO.90,  Tub  [jIVINO  Anic  ami  uiiy  <>ni>  ut  tlio  /mrr-i/ull'd'  iiiontlilT  mmazinps  (or 
Hutper'a  Weekly  or  llutar)  wlH  In-  i^tit  fur  ii  yi-ar.  «ith  pnstosu  prepaid  on  both  ;  or.  fur 
SU.50,  The  Tjvikq  Aok  and  the  .*>(.  Xirh-ba  ut  .''■■riliiitr'i  lt«;/iaiiu,  iHXitpaid. 

LITTELL  &  CO^  31  Bedford  St,.  Bo.ntou. 


// 


THE   ONLY   REMAINING 

COMPLETE  SETS 


OF 


THE  LIVING  AGE, 

AT  A  LARGE  DISCOUNT 


The  publishers  have  a  small  number  of  Complete  Sets  of  Littell's  Lzvino 
Age,  which  they  offer  at  a  large  reduction  from  former  prices. 

As  the  Sets  cannot  be  reprinted,  the  last  opportunity  is  now  offered  not  only  to 
procure  them  cheaply,  but  to  procure  them  at  all. 

The  last  number  of  the  year  1872  completed  the  Fourth  Series^  and  the  Ont 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Volume^  from  the  bea;inning  of  the  publication.  The  regular 
price  of  volumes  has  been,  in  numbers,  two  dollars  per  volume,  or,  bound  in  cloth, 
three  dollars  per  volume.  The  publishers  now  offer  the  Complete  Sets  to  the  close 
of  1872  (115  volumes),  as  follows:  — 

In  numbers,  or  sheets,  ready  for  binding,  at  one-half  the  subscription  price, 
viz.:  $1.00  per  volume;  or,  bound  in  black  cloth,  gilt  lettered  backs,  at  $1.75  per 
volume. 

Purchasers  of  Complete  Sets  of  the  First  Four  Series  may  at  their  option, 
include  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  Fifth  Series^  to  the  end  of  1886  (56  volumes^ 
af  the  same  rate. 

A  few  surplus  sets  of  the  First  Series  (36  volumes^  remain,  which  will  be  sold 
separately,  at  the  same  rate,  if  desired.    No  other  Series  can  be  sold  separately. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  those  acquainted  with  the  work,  that  the  same 
amount  of  such  valuable  reading  cannot  otherwise  be  purchased  with  three  times 
the  money  for  which  it  is  here  offered;  and  while  this  reduction  in  price  places 
Sets  within  the  reach  of  individuals  possessing  or  forming  private  libraries,  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  State,  City,  Town,  College,  or  School  Libraries  is 
particularly  called  to  this  la.st  opportunity  of  supplying  their  shelves  with  a  complete 
work  which  it  is  believed  no  library  in  the  country  can  (under  this  offer)  afford  to  be 
without. 

When  packing  boxes  are  necessary  in  forwarding  Sets,  the  cost  of  the  boxes 
will  be  added  to  the  bill.    Address 

LITTKLL  &  COn  31  Bedford  Street,  Bostim. 
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